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PREFACE 

TO 

THE      REVISED      EDITION. 


In  this  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  M'Gulloch's  Dictionary,  the 
changes  have  been  marked  which  the  world  has  undergone  in  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Short  as  is  the  time,  these  changes  have 
been  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Whole  kingdoms  have  disappeared 
fi!om  the  political  map  of  the  globe ;  empires  have  refixed  their  bound- 
aries, and  nations  have  reformed  their  existence.  In  the  course  of  less 
than  a  generation  of  men,  an  immense  network  of  iron  roads  has  come 
to  encircle  the  civilised  world ;  vast  navies  of  commerce  have  been 
launched  upon  the  ocean;  and  races  the  most  distant  have  been 
brought  together  by  the  new  agents  of  progress — steam  and  electricity. 
To  register  all  these  marvellous  innovations,  without  altering  the 
character  of  the  Dictionary,  has  been  the  duty  of  the  present  editor, 
who  muist  plead,  in  extenuation  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  M*Culloch's  preface. 

FREDERICK  MARTIN. 
LoiTDON:  January  ISQQi 
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A  A,  the  name  of  about  forty  small  riven  in 
'^^  France,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
states  (rf*  Germany.  The  wide  diffusion  of  the 
name  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
old  Teutonic  word  siffnifying  stream,  or,  simply, 
water.  Beades  the  forty  rivers  called  Aa,  there 
are  a  dozen  more  ending  in  this  name.  Such  are 
the  Hoopeter-Aa,  and  Ihe  Ladbeiger-Aa,  both  in 
Hanover;  the  Bxedevorder-Aa,  in  Holland;  the 
Teile-Aa,  in  Denmark;  and  the  Arl-Aa  and 
Scfaofan-Aa,  in  Schleswig. 

AALBORG,  an  old  town  of  Denmark,  cap. 
diocese  anc  bailiwick,  and  the  principal  town  m 
Jutland,  situated  about  17  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Lymfiord,  or  great 
internal  gulf,  entering  from  the  Catt^at,  near 
where  it  begins  to  expand  into  an  extensive  lake. 
Lat.  570  2f  82"  N.,  long.  90  56'  41"  E.  Pop.  10,070 
in  I860.  Aalboxg  is  the  termmal  station  of  the 
railway  from  Teensburg  to  the  north  of  Jutland, 
opened  in  1865.  The  town  is  intersected  by  two 
amall  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  ditches;  it'is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  gjnnnasium  or  college,  an 
cpijBCopal  library  with  11,000  vols.,  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  an  hospital  and  two  workhouses. 
Excktsive  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  it  has 
manufactures  of  soap,  fish-oil,  fire-arms,  refined 
angar,  leather,  and  silk,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  shipping  and  trade:  principal  exports 
conif  flour,  fish,  butter,  and  spirits.  Formerly  it 
waa  accessible  to  laige  vessels;  but  owing  to  the 
gradual  fiUing  u^  of  the  channel  of  the  Lymfiord, 
It  is  now  accessible  only  to  the  smaller  class  of 
merchantmen,  or  those  not  drawing  more  than  9 
or  10  feet  water.  Aalboig  means  Ecltown ;  a  name 
derived  from  the  immense  number  of  eels  that  are 
found  in  the  waters  in  its  vicinity. 

AALEN,  a  town  of  Wttrtembezg,  cffc  Jaxt, 
cap.  baWwick,  formerly  a  free  imperial  dty,  on 
the  Kocher,  42  m.  £.  Stutgard,  on  the  railway 
from  Stuttg;ani  to  Nuremberg.  Pop.  4.272  in  1861. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
high  towers;  has  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton, 
and  Ineweriea.  There  are  extensive  foiests  in  the 
environs,  and  iron  mines. 

AALSMER,  a  village  of  Holland,  E.  side  of  the 
eea  of  Haarlem,  10  miles  SW.  Amsterdam.  Pop. 
2,680  in  1861.  The  vilhige  is  famous  for  its  straw- 
heaksj  grown  in  immense  quantities,  for  expor- 
tation. 

AALTEN,  a  villa^  of  the  Netherlands,  Guel- 
derland,  7A  miles  SbW.  Groenlo.    Pop.  6,038  in 
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1861.  There  are  linen  factories;  also  tanneries 
and  oil-mills. 

AAR,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  the  most  consider- 
able in  that  country  after  the  Rhone  and  Rhine. 
Its  principal  sources  are  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Schreckhom  and  Grimsel  mountains  in  Berne, 
near  the  source  of  the  Rhone.  Having  united  its 
different  arms  near  Meyringen,  it  flows  thence 
through  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun.  Escaping 
from  the  latter,  it  takes  a  northerly  direction  till 
it  reaches  Berne;  it  then  turns  W.  till  having  re- 
ceived its  tributary,  the  Saane;  it  flows  NE.  by 
Aarbeig,  Soleure,  and  Aarau,  till  it  unites  with  the 
Rhine,  opposite  to  Waldshut  Its  most  important 
tributaries  are,  on  the  right,  the  Emme,  Reuss, 
and  Limmat;  and  on  the  left,  the  Saane,  already 
noticed,  and  the  Thiele.  Its  course  is  about  170 
m.  It  becomes  navigable  on  emeiging  from  lake 
Thmu  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  dashes 
along  with  great  fury,  and  is  precipitated  over 
several  waterfalls. — Aar  also  is  the  name  of  two 
small  rivers  in  Waldeck. 

AARAU,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  cant 
Aaigau,  on  the  Aar,  1,140  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  23  m.  S£.  Basel,  on  the  railway  from 
Basel  to  Lucerne.  Pop.  5,094  in  1860.  The  town 
is  well  built,  has  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  art,  a 
setninarium  or  normal  school  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  a  public  or  cantonal  library,  a  society  of 
national  instruction,  with  manufactures  of  siDc 
and  cotton,  a  cannon  foundry',  and  bleach-fielda. 
A  station  on  the  Central  Swiss  railway,  from  tho 
Lake  of  Constance  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  opened  in 

1862,  has  done  much  towards  increasing  the  manu- 
facturing activity.  The  peace,  which  terminated 
the  civil  war  of  1712,  was  condaded  here. 

AARGAU,  or  ARGOVIA,  the  16th  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  separated  bv  the  Rhine  from  Baden, 
having  the  canton  of  Zurich  on  the  E.,  that  of 
Lucerne  on  the  S.,  and  Solenre  and  Basel  on  the 
W.  Area  602  sq.  m.  Pop.  194,600  m  1860,  being 
897  persons  to  the  square  mile ;  or,  next  to  Basel 
and  Geneva,  the  densest  populated  canton  of  the  re- 
public. The  mountains  m  this  canton  do  not  attain 
to  any  very  great  height,  and  it  possesses  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  fertile  land.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Aar,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  by 
its  important  tributaries  the  Reuss  and  Limmat. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  produce 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  exceeds  the  consumption : 
there  are  numerous  vineyards,  with  abundance  of 
garden  and  orchard  fruit.    The  rearing  of  cattle 
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and  sheep  is  not  foond  to  be  productive,  but  they 
are  advantageously  fattened  in  the  meadows,  whicn 
are  both  extensive  and  excellent  Manufactures 
have  made  great  progress.  The  principal  is  that 
of  cotton,  next  to  it  is  silk,  and  then  follow  Imen, 
straw-platting,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
Cottons  are  still  in  part  woven  in  the  cottages  of 
the  peasants  or  small  labouring  farmers.^  The 
canton  is  distinguished  by  the  attention  it  has 
paid  to  education.  Every  district  of  120  children 
must  have  at  least  one  primary  and  one  superior 
school.  In  every  circle  (Bezirk),  the  population 
being  from  16,000  to  20,000,  there  are  from  five  to 
six  secondary  schools.  There  is  also  in  the  capital 
a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  arts,  and  a  normal 
school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  The  expense 
of  the  schools  is  defrayed  partly  by  the  conmiuncs 
aiid  partly  by  the  state  funds.  In  the  gnnnna- 
sium  and  school  of  arts  the  state  provides  for  the 
payment  of  fourteen  professors  and  their  assistants. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  popuUtion,  namely, 
104,167,  are  Protestants,  and  the  rest  Roman 
Catholics.  The  public  revenue  amounted  to 
2,136,000  frs.,  or  85,440i  in  the  year  1864.  About 
one-half  this  sum  is  derived  from  state  property. 
The  cantonal  contingent  to  the  diet  is  fixed  at 
2,410  men.  For  an  accoimt  of  the  government, 
see  art.  Switzerulnd.  Principal  towns  Aarau, 
Laufenberg,  Baden,  and  Zoffingen. 

AARHUUS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  cap. 
diocese  and  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Juthuid,  hit  66°  9'  85"  N.,  long.  10© 
14'  E.  Pop.  11,009  in  1861.  A  railway,  opened 
in  1864,  connects  Aarhuus  with  Aalborg  in  the 
north)  and  the  chief  towns  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
in  the  south.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  large 
cathedral  founded  in  1201,  a  lyceum,  a  museum 
of  antiquities,  and  a  valuable  diocesan  library. 
Its  commerce  and  industry  have  increased  con- 
siderably of  late  veara.  The  exports  consist  prin-^ 
cipally  of  agricultural  produce ;  with  spirits  and 
beer,  the  produce  of  its  distilleries  and  breweries ; 
and  cloth  and  gloves.  Considerable  sums  have 
recently  been  expended  on  the  improvement  of  its 

Jort,  which  has  been  rendered  one  of  the  best  in 
utland.  Packets  sail  regularly  between  it  and 
Callundberg,  on  the  west  coast  of  Zealand. 

AARONSBURGH,  a  small  town  of  the  United 
States  Centre  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  51  miles.  NW. 
Harrisburg,  on  the  railway  from  Harrisburg  to 
Pittsburg.    Pop.  1,275  in  1860. 

AASZY,  the  OrmteM  of  Greek  geographers, 
which  see. 

AATYL.  A  town  or  village  of  Syria,  in  the 
Haouran  or  Great  Plain,  extending  S.  from  Da- 
mascus and  E.  from  the  mountains  beyond  Jordan, 
lat  82®  16'  N.,  long.  36o  38'  E.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  Druses  (see  Libanus  and  Syria),  of  the 
number  probably  of  200  or  300.  Though  now  m- 
significant,  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur  in  its 
vicinity  prove  that  Aat^l  was  once  a  place  of  im- 
portance. These  remams  occupy  a  circuit  of  a 
mile,  and  in  many  instances  are  inhabited  by  the 
present  population.  W.  of  the  town  a  perfect  arch 
of  very  nne  workmanship,  with  broken  pillars  and 
friezes,  marks  the  site  of  a  small  but  elegant 
temple.  On  the  S.  another  temple,  almost  entire, 
with  a  portico  of  four  columns  and  an  entrance 
beautifully  and  ekborately  oarved,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  private  residence.  Aatyl  is  54  m. 
(direct  distance)  SSE.  Damascus,  and  48  m.  E. 
Lake  of  Tabaria,  the  Grenesareth  of  the  Bible. 

ABADEH,  a  large  village  of  Persia,  prov.  Far- 
sistan,  115  m.  N.  Shiraz.  Estimated  pop.  2,000. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  in  a  state  of  decay ;  and 
is  defended  by  a  large  square  fort,  now  containing 
the  whole  population.    The  ground  in  the  neigh- 
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bonrfaood  is  very  fertile,  and  intersected  by  nume- 
rous watercourses  and  rivulets.  (Usdier,  Journey 
from  London  to  Persepolis,  1865.) 

ABAKANSK,  a  town  of  Siberia,  gov.  Jcnnis- 
seisk,  on  the  Abakan  near  the  Jenissel  Pop.  1,250 
in  1868.  On  mount  Isik,  and  other  places  in  its 
environs,  are  found  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  those  singular  remains  of  former  civilisation 
that  are  met  with  in  many  places  of  Southern 
Siberia.  They  consist  principally  of  tumuli  or 
tombs,  which  frequently  contain  ear-rings,  brace- 
lets, and  other  ornaments  and  utensils  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  with  iron  stirrups.  Near  Aba- 
kansk  are  statues  of  men  firom  7  to  9  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  of  which  unfor- 
tunately no  explanation  has  yet  been  given. 

ABANO  or  ALBANO,  a  village  of  Northern 
Italy,  prov.  Padua,  10  m.  SW.  Padua.  Pop.  3,068 
in  1861.  This  village  derives  its  celebrity  from 
its  hot  springs  and  muds.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Euganean  hills,  in  a  place  marked  with  some  low 
emmences,  whence  issue  copious  springs  of  water 
capable  at  their  source  of  boiling  an  egg  quite 
hard.  The  waters  are  partly  employed  to  prepare 
and  soften  mud,  partly  to  supply  the  baths,  and 
partly  go  to  waste,  or  turn  a  mm  which  revolves 
amid  volumes  of  smoke.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  and  » 
variety  of  complaints.  The  mud  is  applied  hot  to 
the  affected  part,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
taking  a  stuooo  cast ;  and  the  baths  are  regarded 
principally  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  *  dirty '  appli- 
cation. 

These  baths  were  well-known  to,  and  much  used 
by,  the  Romans.  They  were  .called  PatatmuB 
AqwB,  the  principal  source  being  distinguished 
by  ttie  name  of  Aponusforu,  whence  their  modem 
name  has  evidently  been  derived. 

Aponus  terris  nbi  fnmifer  exit. 

Luc«n,vlLl.  194. 

A  branch  line  of  railway  places  Abano  in  com- 
munication with  Venice  and  Mantua. 

ABB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  Dsjebel,  or  monn- 
tom  hmd  of  Yemen,  lat  130  58'  N.,  long.  44°  W  E., 
95  m.  S.  Sanaa,  73  m.  NK  Mocha,  and  104  m. 
NW.  Aden.  Number  of  houses  said  to  be  about 
800,  which  at  an  average  of  6  individuals  to  each 
gives  a  pop.  of  nearly  5,000.  It  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain ;  is  surrounded  bv  a  strong 
and  wdl-built  wall ;  and  overlooks  a  well-watered 
^for  Arabia)  and  extremely  fertile  oountrv.  Houses 
(as  usual  in  the  mountain  towns  of  Yemen)  of 
stone;  streets  weU  paved,  which,  in  this  country, 
is  very  uncommon.  An  aqueduct  conveys  water 
from  a  mountain  at  a  little  distance  on  the  N.  to 
a  large  reservoir  in  front  of  the  principal  mosque. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  thriving  industrious  town,  in 
the  NW.  of  France,  dep.  Somme,  cap.  arrond.  on 
the  navigable  river  of  that  name,  25  m.  NW. 
Amiens,  on  the  railwav  from  Paris  to  Boulogne 
and  Calais.  Pop.  20,0o8  in  1861.  The  town  is 
neat  and  well-built;  is  regularly  fortified  on  the 
system  of  Vauban ;  and  h^  exclusive  of  the  old 
Gothic  church  of  St  Vulfran,  several  public  build- 
ings worthy  of  notice  and  a  public  library.  A 
fine  cloth  manufactory  was  established  here  in 
1669,  by  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Van  Robais, 
under  the  auspices  of  Colbert;  and  Abbeville  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  distinguished  as  one 
of  the  most  industrious  towns  in  France.  Besides 
black  cloths  of  the  best  quality,  with  serges  and 
bairacaBS,  there  are  produced  calicoes  and  stock- 
ings, sackings,  packtliread,  cordage,  and  jewellery. 
It  has  also  establishments  for  the  spuming  of 
wool,  print  works  and  bleachmg  works,  tanneries, 
soap  works,  a  glass  work,  and  a  paper  manufac- 
tory.   The  tide  rises  in  the  Somme  about  7  feet. 
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and  veanb  of  from  200  to  260  tons  oome  op  to 
the  town.  Being  sitoated  in  the  oentrQ  of  a  fruitful 
countiy,  and  oommunicating  by  lailway  with  all 
the  moat  important  towns  of  France  and  Belgium, 
AbberiUe  has  a  considerable  commerce. 

ABBIATEGRASSO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
tiror.  Pavia,  on  the  canal  of  Bereguardo,  14  m« 
WSW.  Milan.  Pop.  8,268  in  1861.  The  town  is 
fbrtiiied;  and  its  position  has  made  it  be  always 
regarded  of  considerable  importance  in  a  military 
point  of  view. 

ABB'S  HEAD  (ST.),  a  promontory  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Scotland,  being  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  lat  55^  54'  60"  N.,  long. 
2O«»20"W. 

ABI>-UL-AZIM,  a  village  of  Persia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hiUs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran.  Near 
it  stands  a  lofty  tower  built  of  brick,  in  a  very 
peculiar  form,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
order  of  the  first  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  in  com- 
memoration  of  a  great  victoiy  over  the  Parthiana. 
(Uasher,  Joomey  from  London  to  Persepolis,  p. 
618.) 

ABELA,  ABIL,  or  ABILA,  a  town  of  Syria,  in 
the  Haounm,  on  the  Skeriat-^l-Maiuihour  (anc 
JKewMor),  one  of  the  largest  afHuents  of  the 
Jordtm,  lat.  949  AT  N.,  long.  860  £.  jt  ig  now  in 
a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  state,  having  probably 
not  more  than  from  100  to  160  inhabitants;  but 
fonncfly  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, being  the  capital  of  and  giving  its  name  to 
one  of  the  six  departments  (Abilene)  into  which 
the  Romans  divided  the  country  £.  of  Jordan. 
Some  broken  pillars  and  overmrown  columns 
evince  its  ancient  grandeur;  but  none  of  its  old 
boiUings  remain  entire,  and  it  is  preserved  from 
desertion  only  by  its  vicinity  to  the  water,  which 
ttnden  it  a  desirable  residence  for  the  few  Arab 
families  by  whom  it  is  still  occupied. 

ABERBROTHOCK,  or  ARBROATH,  a  sear- 
port,  manufacturing  town,  and  parL  bor.  of  Scot- 
luid,  GO.  Angus  or  Forfar,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Biothock  water,  on  the  railway  from  Dundee  to 
Aberdeen.  Pop.  14^  in  1841,  and  17,698  in  1861. 
Ajbroath  unites  with  Brechin,  Bervie,  and  Mon- 
trose, in  returning  a  m.  to  H.  of  C.  ParL  constituency 
668inl864.  It  has  a  parish  church  and  two  chapels 
of  ease,  with  churches  for  Episcopalians,  Seceders, 
Methodists,  and  Independents.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  town-house,  the  trades-hall,  the 
public  schools,  and  the  signal  tower,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Bell-Rock  lighthouse  distant 
about  12  miles.  The  town  has  a  secure  though 
small  harbour,  frequented,  in  the  year  1868,  by  468 
veeeela,  of  81,042  tons.  The  corporation  revenue, 
in  1863-^  amounted  to  l,dOOt  The  town  owes 
its  prosperity  to  die  flax  manufacture;  nearly 
half  the  pofwlation  being  employed  in  the  spin- 
ning, dreasing,  weaving,  and  bleaching  of  coarse 
linen  goods.  Some  of  the  mills  are  driven  by  the 
little  rivulet  that  intersects  the  town;  but  steam 
mills  are  numerous,  both  in  the  town  and  the 
vicinity.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  founded 
in  honour  of  Thomas  h  Beckett,  in  1178,  by  WU- 
liam  the  Lion,  who,  on  his  death  in  1214,  was 
interred  within  its  precincts.  It  was  destroyed  in 
1560. 

ABERCONWAY,  or  CONWAY.  See  Conway. 

ABERDARE,  a  par.  and  large  village  of  Wales, 
CO.  Glamorgan.  The  village,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
watend  by  the  Cvnon,  an  affluent  of  the  TafT,  is 
about  4h  m.  SW.  Merthyr  Tydvilon  theTaff-Vale 
railway.  Pop.  of  parish  6,471  in  1841,  and  32,299 
in  1861.  This  extraordinary  increase  is  whoUy 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  coal,  on  which  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  pop.  is  dependent.  'Throughout  the  parish, 
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immense  quantities  of  coaU  are  raised,  not  merely 
for  the  use  of  the  iron  works,  but,  also,  for  ship- 
ment at  Cardiff.  In  addition  to  the  par.  church 
there  are  various  places  of  worship,  inc.  chapels 
for  Baptists,  Independents,  &c.,  with  National, 
Sunday,  and  other  schools.  , 

ABERDEEN,  a  maritime  co.  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  and  £.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  co&  of 
Perth,  Forfar,  and  Kincardine,  and  W.  by  Banff, 
Elgin,  and  Inverness.  Extreme  length  86'm.  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  42  from  £.  to  W.  Area  1,260,800 
acres,  or  1,970  sq.  m.  In  the  south-western  divi- 
sion, called  the  district  of  Mar,  are  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  Scotland.  Ben  Macdhu,  till 
lately  considered  the  highest  of  the  British  moun- 
tains, rises  to  the  height  of  4,296  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  several  of  the  other  moun- 
tains are  but  little  inferior  in  altitude.  About  a 
fifth  part  of  the  surface  consists  of  high  moun- 
tainous tracts;  and  these,  with  hiUs,  extensive 
moors,  mosses,  and  waste  lands,  occupy  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  country.  The  arable  land 
lies  principally  in  the  eastern  parts.  Principal 
rivers  Dee  and  Don^  and  besides  these  are  the 
Deveron,  Bogie,  Ythan,  Urie,  Ugie,  &c.  Lime- 
stone abounds  in  various  places ;  mere  are  quarries 
of  excellent  slate;  and  millstones  are  found  of 
good  quality.  Vast  quantities  of  granite  are 
shipped  at  Aberdeen,  particukrly  for  London, 
where  it  is  used  in  paving  the  streets.  The  moun- 
tains of  Braemar  contain  numbers  of  coloured 
crystals,  or  cairngorms;  and  some  real  topazes 
have  been  met  with.  The  winters,  owing  to  the 
great  extent  of  sea  coast,  are  mild ;  but  the  sum- 
mers are  usually  short  and  cold.  Agriculture  is 
prosecuted  with  much  more  spirit  and  success  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  Oats  is  the  principal 
crop,  about  160,000  acres  being  sown  with  that 
gram;  barley  is  also  raised;  and  some,  though 
only  a  little,  wheat  The  culture  of  turnips  and 
potatoes  is  extensively  carried  on.  Several  thousand 
aoes  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  have  been 
trenched.  The  practice  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  that  district,  and  large  additions  are  being  con- 
stantly made  to  the  mble  Und.  Farm  houses 
and  offices  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  comfort- 
able and  commodious.  A  greater  number  of  cattle 
are  bred  in  this  than  in  any  other  Scotch  county : 
the  native  breed  is  preferred.  They  have  increased 
much  in  size  during  the  last  forty  years.  They 
are  common  Iv  black,  but  there  are  many  red  or 
brindled.  Sheep  comparativelv  few,  and  of  a 
mixed  breed.  Ihere  are  some  large  estates;  but 
property  is.  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  sub- 
divided. Ureat  diversity  in  the  size  of  farms.  It 
is  usual  for  mechanics  to  occupy  an  acre  or  two. 
The  woods,  which  are  very  extensive,  afford  shelter 
to  the  red  deer.  Average  rent  of  land  6s.  dd,  an 
acre.  The  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures 
are  earned  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  principally 
at  Aberdeen.  There  are  considerable  fisheries  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  rivers,  particularly  in  the  Dee. 
Principal  towns  Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Huntlv  and 
Fraserburgh.  Parishes  88.  Pop.  in  1841, 192^87, 
in  1861,221,669 ;  inhabited  houses  in  1861,  82,762. 
Returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. ParL  constituency  in  1863,  4,210.  Valued 
rental,  226,666^  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real 
property  in  1816,  826,2182.  stg.,  do.  in  1843, 
608,968^  stg.,  do.  in  1864-^,  exclusive  of  railways, 
629,676Z. 

ABERDEEN  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  and 
the  seat  of  a  university,  an  ancient,  distinguished, 
and  flourishing  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  seaport, 
situated  mostly  on  rising  ground  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Dee,  near  its  mouth,  94  m.  NNE.  Edin- 
bui^h,  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway. 
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Pop.  in  1821,44,796;  in  1831,  58,019;  in  1841, 
61,923 ;  and  73,805  in  1861.  Aberdeen  consists  of 
the  parishes  of  East,  Greyfriars',  North,  St.  Cle- 
ment's, South,  and  West ;  also  part  of  the  parish 
of  Old  Machar,  12,514.  There  were,  in  1861,  acr- 
cording  to  the  census  returns,  8,869  inhabited 
houses,  and  14,224  separate  families.  Aberdeen 
acquired  importance  at  an  early  period,  and  made 
a  conspicuous  appearance  in  many  of  the  stormy 
scenes  of  Scottish  history.  It  received  a  charter 
from  William  the  Lion,  dated  Perth,  1179;  and 
the  journals  of  the  town  council  have  been  pre- 
served nearly  entire  since  1398.  It  is  indebted  to 
Robert  Bruce  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  pro- 
perty. Having  suffered  a  good  deal  in  the  civil 
wars  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  continued 
in  a  nearly  stationary  state  till  about  1750,  when 
it  began  to  increase.  It  has  since  been  signally 
improved,  especially  daring  the  present  century, 
by  the  formation  of  new  streets  and  squares,  which 
have  superseded  most  part  of  its  old  narrow  and 
winding  thoroughfares.  From  the  S.  Aberdeen  ia 
approached  by  three  bridges  across  the  Dee;  one 
of  7  arches  of  stone,  originally  erected  in  1520-26, 
and  rebuilt  1719-23;  a  suspension  bridge  of  iron, 
opened  in  1830 ;  and  the  railway  bridge  of  8  arches 
opened  in  1850.  The  roads  from  the  first  two 
bridges  conduct  to  Union  Street,  which  with  Union 
Place  and  Castle  Street,  in  the  same  straight  line, 
form  a  magnificent  street  of  about  a  mile  in  length, 
the  bouses  all  of  dressed  light-grav  granite.  This 
atreet  is  carried  over  a  deep  and  partly  wooded 
ravine  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  or  182  feet  span, 
opened  in  1804.  Among  the  public  buildings  may 
be  specified  the  assembly  rooms,  the  town-house, 
court-house,  gaol,  and  new  market ;  the  £.  and  W. 
churches  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  N.  church,  and  others 
of  late  erection ;  St  Andrew's  episcopal  church ; 
the  orphan  hospital ;  the  barracks,  on  the  castle 
hiU,  formerlv  the  site  of  a  fort ;  Gordon's  hospital, 
bridewell,  the  infirmary,  medical  hall,  and  Ma- 
rischal  College,  lately  rebuilt  on  an  extensive  and 
elegant  plan.  Besides  thei  latter  seminary,  there 
are  various  public  and  private  academies  and 
schools,  among  which  is  tne  grammar  school,  ea- 
tablished  before  1418.  There  are  numerous  chari- 
table establishments  and  endowments,  upwards  of 
70  being  under  the  mana^ment  of  the  magistrates, 
the  net  revenue  of  which  amounted  in  1848  to 
3800^  Gordon's  hospital  supports  and  educates 
150  boys,  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
82842.  Here  is  also  an  infirmary,  with  a  lunatic 
asylum  erected  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
10,000^ ;  an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons ; 
a  large  hospital  for  girls,  and  one  for  the  education 
and  support  of  the  blind.  The  value  of  real  pro- 
perty amounted  to  179,072/,,  while  the  corporation 
revenue  was  11,376/.  in  1863-4. 

Aberdeen  occupies  a  distinguished  place  both  in 
tile  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  in  the  lite- 
rature, of  Scotland.  During  last  century,  the  town 
and  adjoining  country  were  celebrated  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  knit  woollen  stockings,  of  which  an 
interesting  account  is  given  by  Pennant  (Tour 
in  Scotland,  i  137,  ed.  1790.)  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  has  superseded  that  employment 
There  are  now,  partly  in  the  town  and  partly  in 
its  immediate  vicini^,  numerous  large  factories 
for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  flax,  and 
wool,  in  most  of  which  steam  power  is  employed. 
The  woollen  fabrics  comprise  carpets,  blankets, 
serges,  stockings,  and  worsted  yams.  Extensive 
iron-works  have  been  established,  where  steam- 
engines,  anchors,  chain-cables,  and  spinning  ma- 
chinery are  produced.  Paper  of  the  best  quality 
is  made  on  a  large  scale,  considerable  quantities 
having  been  purchased  of  late  years  by  govern- 


ment Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  there  are  rope-works,  tanneries, 
soap  and  candle  works,  comb  nctories,  distilleries, 
breweries,  &c  The  principal  natural  products 
exported  are  cattle;  salmon,  sent  to  London  in 
ice ;  granite,  with  which  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis are  mostly  paved;  eggs,  butter,  pork,  and 
com.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to 
21,236/:  in  1859 ;  23,062/.  in  1860 ;  5,619/1  in  1861 ; 
14,111/1  in  1862,  and  11^836/1  m  1863,  thus  show> 
ing  enormous  fluctuations.  The  total  amount  of 
customs  dutyreceivedwas  97,251/.  in  1859 ;  93,853/. 
in  1860;  92,715t  in  1861;  92,963/.  in  1862;  and 
82,839/1  in  1863.  The  general  shipping,  in  the 
year  1868,  comprised  148  British  vessels,  of  25,615 
tons,  and  147  foreign  vessels,  of  18,057  tons,  which 
arrived  in  the  port  Only  one  steam  vessel,  269 
tons,  was  registered  in  the  arrivals.  There  be- 
longed to  the  port,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
7  sailing  vessels  under  20  tons,  of  a  total  burthen 
of  248  tons,  and  244  sailing  vessels  above  50  tons, 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  77,192.  There  were  also  5 
steamers  under  50  tons,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  86 ; 
and  11  steamers  above  50,  of  a  total  burthen  of 
3,287  tons.  There  is  a  regular  communication  by 
steamers  with  London,  Leith,  Peterhead,  Inver- 
ness, and  the  Orkneys. 

The  harbour  in  the  estuary,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  labours  under  considerable  natural  disad- 
vantages, which,  however,  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  though  not  wholly,  obviated.  Its  im- 
provement b^gan  under  an  act  obtained  in  1778 ; 
and  it  has  been  prosecuted  at  intervals,  with  more 
or  less  vigour,  under  that  and  other  acts  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  principal  object  was  to  fii^ 
cilitate  the  access  to  the  harbour,  by  removing  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  deepening  ita 
channel;  and  this  has  been  effected  partly  by 
dredging,  and  partly  by  the  erection  of  a  pier 
about  2,000  feet  in  length,  projecting  into  the  sea 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  by  a  breakwater  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  other  subsidiary  works.  The 
interior  of  the  harbour  has  been  vastly  improved. 
In  it,  some  years  ago,  were  constructed  a  magnifi- 
cent wet  dock,  or  floating  harbour,  the  area  of 
which  comprises  34  acres,  with  locks  capable  of 
admitting  the  largest  steam-ships.  The  quay 
walls  and  quays  are  all  of  granite ;  the  work  being 
executed  in  the  best  and  most  substantial  manner. 
Still,  however,  the  harbour  is  not  accessible  at  all 
times  of  the  tide  to  vessels  drawing  above  10  ftet 
water.  But  as  the  tide  rises  from  13  to  15  feet, 
vessels  drawing  17  f^t  water  may  enter  the  har- 
bour at  high-water  neaps,  and  those  drawing  20 
feet  *t  high-water  springs.  There  are  at  an  ave- 
rage 18|feet  water  in  the  floating  harbour.  The 
bay  affords  safe  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds, 
but  not  with  those  from  the  £.  or  NE.  A  light- 
house has  been  erected  on  Girdle  Ness,  the  S.  point 
of  the  bay,  having  two  fixed  lights  in  one  tower, 
the  highest  bemg  185,  and  the  lowest  115  feet 
above  high-water ;  there  is,  also,  a  tidal  light  on 
the  N.  pier-head,  and  two  leading  lights  further 
up  the  harbour  on  its  S.  side.  The  affairs  relative 
to  the  harbour  are  managed  by  a  board  of  com- 
missioners. There  has  in  all  been  expended  on 
the  harbour,  since  1810,  above  half  a  million 
sterling. 

In  consequence  of  this  heavy  expenditure,  and 
of  the  large  outlay  in  opening  new  streets  and 
constructing  bridges,  the  affairs  of  the  borough 
became  so  much  involv^ed  as  to  lead  to  its  disfran- 
chisement in  1817.  But  in  the  end,  the  corpora- 
tion, having  been  restored,  was  enabled  to  meet  all 
the  demands  upon  it;  and  for  several  years  its 
affairs  have  been  in  good  order,  and  it  has  enjoyed 
a  full  share  of  credit    The  buigh  revenue,  as  be- 
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fore  stated,  amounted  to  11,376^!.  in  the  linancial 
year  1863-4. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in 
1832,  Aberdeen  was  associated  with  Arbroath, 
Brechin,  Bervie,  and  Montrose  in  returning  a 
member  to  the  H.  of  G. ;  but  that  act  confmed 
this  important  privilege  on  Aberdeen  singly.  Old 
Abenken  and  a  considerable  tract  of  the  surroun- 
ding ooontiy  is  included  within  the  parL  bor.  The 
parX  constituency  consisted  of  3,827  registered 
eleetors  in  1864.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  pro- 
vost, 4  bailies,  and  14  councillors.  The  municipal 
ooDstitaency  in  1864  consisted  of  2^25  registered 
electon. 

Aberdeen  is  connected  by  a  canal,  m  m.  in 
length,  with  Inverurv,  and  by  railway  with 
Montroae,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  and  Inverness.  The 
canal  is  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
artidea,  such  as  granite,  to  the  town,  and  of  coal, 
manure,  &c.,  to  the  country. 

Abenleen  has  three  large  banking  companies,  the 
oldest  of  which,  the  Aberdeen  Baiuc,  established  in 
1767,  had  recently  16  branches,  and  about  450 
partners ;  but  in  1849  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
Union  Bank  of  ScoUand.  The  other  companies, 
viz.  the  Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank,  and 
the  North  of  Scotland  Banking  Company,  have 
respectively  13  and  32  branches.  The  latter  has 
about  1500  partners.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
some  of  the  other  Scotch  banks  have  also  branches 
in  Aberdeen. 

A  regular  post  was  established  between  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh,  in  1667.  The  first  printing- 
pr»8  in  the  town  was  set  up  in  1621 ;  and  the 
first  almanacks  published  in  Scotland  appeared 
here  in  1677.  It  supports  several  newspapers,  the 
oldest  of  which,  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  commenced 
in  1748. 

ABERDEEN  (OLD),  an  ancient  and  incon- 
axderable  city,  about  fths  m.  N.  Aberdeen.  In 
former  times  it  was  the  seat  of  a  biahoprick,  the 
see  of  Mortlach  having  been  removed  to  it,  in 
1164.  It  has  no  trade,  and  very  little  property, 
its  importance  depending  entirely  upon  its  col- 
lege. Fop.  about  2000,  inc.  in  the  pop.  of  Aber- 
deen. The  chief  edifices  are  King's  College,  the 
cathedral,  and  the  bridges  across  the  Don.  The 
buildings  of  King's  College  have  an  antique  ap- 
pearance, and  are  of  different  periods,  but  m  good 
repair.  The  library  and  chapel  are  attached  to  a 
lomr  square  tower,  surmounted  by  an  imperial 
crown  of  open  stone  work.  The  cathedral  of  St 
Ifadiar,  or  Macarius,  after  whom  the  parish  is 
named,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  edifice,  chiefly  of 
granite, commenced  in  the  14th  century:  the  choir, 
transept,  and  great  coitral  tower  were  demolished 
or  fell  down  upwards  of  a  century  ago ;  the  nave 
renuuns,  and  is  used  as  the  parish  church ;  at  the 
west  dad  are  two  &iely  proportioned  stone  spires ; 
the  roof  of  the  interior  is  also  a  curious  relic.  Near 
its  mouth  the  Don  forms  a  haven,  which,  however, 
admits  only  vessels  of  a  few  tons'  burden.  An  an- 
cient bridge,  consisting  of  a  Gothic  arch,  70  feet 
in  span,  crosses  a  rocky  and  woody  ravine  in  which 
the  river  flows.  Lower  down  is  a  new  bridge  of  5 
arches,  opened  in  1830. 

{/mecrttiyv^Aberdeen  has  a  university,  with 
two  colleges.  There  were  formerly  two  universities, 
but  they  were  incorporated  into  one  by  the  SoottiBh 
Univenity  Act  of  1858.  Of  the  two  colleges,  the 
most  ancient  is  that  of  Old  Aberdeen,  founded  by 
Bishop  Elphinston  in  1494,  under  a  bull  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  of  which  Hector  Boethins  was  first 
principaL  It  early  received  the  name  of  King's 
Colkge,  instead  <a  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
whom  it  was  originally  dedicated.  The  other  and 
later  seminary,  established  in  1593,  is  called  Ma- 
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rischal  College,  from  its  foimder  George  Keith, 
Earl  Marischal.  The  university  has  now  21  pro- 
fessors and  above  600  students.  There  are  8 
scholarships  of  65L  each,  and  about  200  bursaries 
of  from  6L  to  SOL  each.  Although  their  bursaries 
are  numerous,  their  other  revenues  are  but  limited. 
King's  College  was  formerly  entitled  to  copies  of 
all  works  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall ;  but  in  1836, 
it  relinquished  this  privilege  for  an  aimual  pay- 
ment of  242/.  14«.  Marischal  College  has  a  mu- 
seum, an  observatory,  and  an  extensive  apparatus 
for  teaching  natural  philosophy.  The  excellent 
education  given  in  these  seminaries  has  been 
highly  useful  in  disseminating  knowledge  over  the 
N.  of  ScoUand;  particularly  in  improving  the 
character  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters,  most 
part  of  whom,  having  been  at  colle^  are  superior 
to  the  generaUty  of  uieir  brethren  m  the  southern 
parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  bursaries, 
which  are  mostly  disposed  of  by  comparative  trial, 
is  an  inducement  to  attend.  But  independent  of 
this  circumstance,  the  cost  of  education  is  moderate 
in  the  extreme.  The  usual  fee  entitling  to  attend 
one  of  the  literary  classes  is  only  from  2LtoSL; 
and  the  total  annual  fees  paid  by  a  student,  not  a 
bursar,  going  through  the  regular  curriculum,  or 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  arts, 
do  not  exceed  6L  or  7L  a  year,  during  each  of  the 
4  years  to  which  it  is  limited.  Respectable  board 
may  be  had  for  frH>m  25L  to  S5L  dunng  the  session, 
which  commences  on  the  last  Monday  of  October, 
and  ends  in  the  b^^ning  of  April.  Manv  emi- 
nent men  have  he&a.  professors  in  these  colleges ; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Reid,  the  author 
of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind;  Fordyee, 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy ;  Gerard, 
author  of  an  Essay  on  Taste;  Campbell, author  of 
the  Philosophv  of  Rhetoric ;  and  Blackwell,  author 
of  the  Life  of  )lomer. 

ABERFOYLE,  m  Sootknd,  a  parish,  and  a 
celebrated  pass  or  narrow  valley  leading  into  the 
Highhmds,  in  the  district  of  Monteith,  in  the  SW. 
part  of  Perthshire.  Pop.  666  in  1861.  The  vil- 
lage or  dachan  of  Abenoyle  in  this  pass  is  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  adventures 
in  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a  town  of  EngUnd,  co. ' 
Monmouth,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gavenny  with 
the  Usk,  14  m.  SW.  Monmouth,  120  m.  W.  by  N. 
London,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Great  Western 
rail.  Pop.  4,621  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  in  a 
straggling  manner ;  has  a  fine  bridge  of  16  arehes 
over  the  Usk,  and  some  branches  of  woollen  manu- 
facture. There  are  very  extensive  iron  works  in 
the  vicinity.  On  an  eminence,  near  the  S.  end  of 
the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle. 

ABERGELEY,  a  sea-port  and  m.  town  of 
Wales,  CO.  Denbigh,  bund.  Isdulas,  on  the  railway 
from  Chester  to  Holyhead.  Pop.  3308  in  1861. 
The  town  has  been  considerably  resorted  to  of  late 
years  for  bathing. 

ABERNETHY,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  partly  in 
Fife  and  partly  in  Perthshire.  It  was  once  the 
seat  of  an  arohiepiscopal  see,  removed  to  St. 
Andrew's  in  the  ninth  century.  All  that  now  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  structures  is  a  round  tower  75 
feet  high,  and  16  in  diameter.  The  modem  vil- 
lage of  Abemethy  is  small,  and  the  houses  mean. 
Pop.  of  village  984,  and  of  parish  1,960,  in  1861. 

ABERYSTWITH,  a  sea^-port  town  of  Wales, 
00.  Cardigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ystwith,  over 
which  is  a  neat  bridge,  178  m.  WNW.  London. 
Pop.  5,641  in  1861.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  bay;  and  the  streets,  though  well 
paved  and  Macadamised,  are  steep  and  uneven. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  exporting  lead» 
calamine,  oak  bark,  flannels,  &c,  mostly  to  Liver- 
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pool;  bnt  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water, 
it  is  accessible  only  to  small  vessels.  As  there  is 
no  market  town  within  18  m.  it  ha^  the  supply  of 
a  considerable  adjacent  territory.  Latterly  it  has 
been  extensively  resorted  to  in  summer  h>r  sea- 
bathing. Public  rooms  were  opened  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors  in  1820,  and  a  new  theatre 
in  1833.  It  seems  to  have  been  once  stronglv 
fortified.  Its  castle,  of  which  some  vestiges  still 
exist,  was  rebuilt  bv  Edward  I.  in  1277.  A  con- 
siderable extent  of  fen  Uind  to  the  K.  of  the  town 
has  recently  been  recovered  from  the  sea. 

Abkrtstwith,  a  parochial  chapelry,  hund. 
Abergavenny,  co.  Monmouth,  celebrated  for  its 
collieries  and  iron  works,  which  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  haJf  a  centui^'.  Pop.  6,561 
in  1861. 

ABIAD  (BAHR  EL).    See  Nile. 

ABINGDON,  an  ancient  town  of  England,  oo. 
Berks,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ock  with  the  las, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  Berkshire  canal  with 
the  latter,  5o^  m.  WNW.  London  on  the  Great 
Western  railwav.  Pop.  6,680  in  1861.  The  town 
has  several  well-paved  streets  terminating  in  a 
spacious  market-place,  having  a  market-house  in 
the  centre.  It  has  two  churches,  with  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters,  a  well-endowed  grammar 
school,  and  sundry  almshouses  and  charitable  en- 
dowments. It  has  a  considerable  com  maricet: 
some  trade  is  carried  on  in  malting  and  hemp- 
dressing.  It  returns  one  m.  to  the  H.  of  Commons. 
The  pari,  constituency  consisted  of  317  registered 
electors  in  1864.  Amount  assessed  to  property- 
tax  20,426^  This  was  formerly  a  soot-and-Iot 
b(Ht>ugh:  every  inhabitant  assessed  to  the  poor 
rates  exercising  the  elective  franchise.  Of  these 
scot^and-lot  voters  only  four  remained  in  1864. 

ABO,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  near  the 
extremity'  of  the  promontory  fonned  by  the  fpiUfB 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  on  the  river  Aurajocki,  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  kt  60°  26'  68"  N.,  long. 
239  \7  16"  £.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  university, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade.  But  in  1827  it 
suffered  severely  from  a  fire,  which  destroyed  the 
university  and  above  700  private  houses.  The 
university  has  been  since  removed  to  Helsingfors, 
now  the  capital  of  the  province.  Previouslv  to 
the  fire  the  town  contained  about  18,000  inhab- 
itants; the  population  then  decreased,  but  had 
risen  a^n  to  16,870  in  1868.  The  town  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  bank,  and  some  unimportant  manu- 
ractures.  A  treaty  was  concluded  here  in  1743 
between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

ABOMEY,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomev,in 
Africa,  nearly  100  m.  N.  from  the  sea,  lat  1^  W 
N.,  long.  20  17  E.    Pop.  said  to  be  24,000. 

ABOUKIR,  a  village  of  E^n^^  ^'ith  a  dtadel, 
on  a  promontory,  about  10  m.  N£.  of  Alexandria, 
being  supposed  by  some  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  CJanoputy  lat  SI®  19'  44"  N.,  long.  30° 
7'  16"  E. 

ABOUKIR  BAY,  on  the  north  coast  of  Egypt, 
formed  on  the  west  side  by  the  point  of  land  on 
which  Aboukir  is  situated,  and  on  the  east  bv 
that  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rosetta  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Here,  on  the  1st  of  Auffiist,  1798, 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  the  Nile,  when 
the  French  fleet  that  had  conveyed  Napoleon  to 
Egypt  was  totally  defeated  by  the  British  fleet 
miaer  Lord  Nelson;  and  here  also,  on  the  7th  of 
Maroh,  1801,  the  English  army,  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombv,  effected  its  disembarkation. 
ABOUSAMBUL.  See  Ipsambui- 
ABRANTES,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Estremadura,  lat.  39^  26'  N.,  long.  8°  15'  W.,  at 
^e  S.  extremity  of  a  ridge  that  trends  SVV.  from 
the  great  range  dividing  the  valleys  (^  tiie  Donro 
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and  TagnflL  Pop.  6,020  in  1868.  The  position  of 
the  town  adapts  it  admirably  for  a  military  sta- 
tion; and  Sir  A.  Welleslej  availed  himself  of  its 
local  advantages  by  resistmg  there  the  progress  of. 
the  French  in  1809.  (See  Napier,  ii.  317,  &c.) 
It  is  about  ^  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ta^us 
and  72  m.  above  Lisbon.  The  hill-side  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  as  well  as  the  hills  about,  bear 
vines,  olive,  peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  while  the 
plain  eastward  produces  pumpkins,  water-melons, 
and  other  vegetables:  all  these  piodncts  are  car* 
ried  down  the  river  in  barges  to  the  capital,  with 
which  this  town  has  veiy  considerable  traffic. 
The  trade,  now  occupying  above  100  bailees,  would 
be  much  increased  if  the  navi^tion  were  unproved. 
A  few  small  craft  go  24  m.  higher,  as  far  as  Y illa- 
bella;  but  the  stream  is  rapid,  and  the  bed  much 
impeded  with  sand  and  rocks.  The  church  of  San 
Vincente  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  PortugaL 

ABRUZZO,  an  extensive  territory  of  Italy» 
forming  the  N£.  portion  of  the  former  Neapolitan 
dominions,  between  41^  60'  and  42^  66'  N.  lati 
While  Naples  existed  as  a  separate  kingdom  the 
territoiT  was  divided  into  the  provs.  of  Abnizzo 
Ultra  IV  Abruzzo  Citra,  and  Abnuzo  Ultra  IL, 
but  these  names  were  abolished  at  the  foimation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  its  reconstruction 
into  69  provinces.  The  new  administrative  divi- 
sions of  the  AbruzEo,  are  called,  afber  the  names 
of  the  chief  towns,  Aquila,  Chieti,  and  Teramo. 
Aquila  has  a  population,  according  to  the  oensaa 
of  1862,  of  889,555 ;  Chieti  of  887,364,  and  Teramo 
of  240,036,  so  that  the  total  pop.  of  the  Abruzzo 
numb^  917,964  inhabitants.  An  enumeration  of 
the  ^ear  1831,  stoted  the  pop.  at  736,931,  which, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  shows  a 
remaikable  increase. 

The  country  presents  every  variety  of  soil  and 
surface;  bnt  the  greater  part  is  mountainous,  rug- 
ged, and  occupied  by  extensive  forests.  It  is  tnir* 
versed  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Apen- 
nines, and  has  some  of  their  highest  summits. 
Monte  Gorno^  sumamed  H  Gran  Saam,  or  the 
Great  Rock,  rises  to  the  height  of  9,627  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  Monte  Majella  to  about  8,600, 
and  Monte  Yellino  to  8,397.  It  is  watered  by 
many  rivers,  most  of  which  fall  into  the  Adria- 
tic; and  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.  is  the  celebrated 
Lago  Celano,  the  Lacus  Fucinua  of  the  ancients 
(see  Celano,  Lake  of).  The  climate  differs  with 
the  elevation  of  the  soil;  but  though  very  cold  on 
the  mountains,  and  comparatively  hot  in  the  low 
grounds,  it  is,  speaking  generally,  temperate  and 
healthy.  Along  the  Acmatic,  and  in  the  valleys 
and  plains,  the  soil  is  verv  productive;  and  large 
quantities  of  corn,  oil,  wme,  silk,  liquorice,  and 
almonds,  are  produced.  Saffinon  used  to  be  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  AquiU, 
but  the  quantity  raised  is  now  very  much  restric- 
ted. The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts 
are  principally  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  upper  regions  and  recesses  or  the 
mountains  are  depastured  in  Uie  summer  season 
by  vast  flocks  of  ^eep,  brought  from  the  Capitan- 
ata  and  other  level  provinces  more  to  the  S. 
Their  migrations  are  reflated  b^  law,  and  are 
similar  to  those  that  take  place  in  Spain  and  in 
the  SE.  depts.  of  France.  The  inhabitants  are 
stout,  well-made,  healthy,  and  industrious.  The 
occupiers  and  la1)ourers,  who  form  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  population,  are  mostly  poor,  tiving  in 
miserable  dirty  huts,  feeding  principally  on  Indian 
com,  and  drinking  a  poor  wme.  Many  thousands 
of  the  peasants  emigrate  every  autumn  to  seek  for 
employment  in  the  Northern*  Maremme.  Manu- 
factures have  made  but  little  progress;  but  wool- 
lens, silks,  and  earthenware,  are  produced*    The 
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fereign  trade  would  be  much  more  extenrive  thjin 
it  ia,  were  it  not  that  the  entire  coast  is  without 
a  single  good  port.  Principal  towns  Chieti,Aqui]a, 
Teramo,  Solmona,  and  Avezzano. 

ABU-ABISCH,  a  petty  state  in  the  SW.  of 
Arabia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  between 
1^  50^  and  17^  40'  N.  Ut^  and  41o  80'  and  43P  £. 
loQ^^  oonsuting  of  the  narrow  slip  of  low  land 
which  lies  between  the  coast  and  the  mountain 
district  of  Hasekid-u-BeAeL  On  the  N.  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  £1-Hedjaz  by  a  small  district  inhabited 
by  wandering  tribes  of  peculiar  manners;  and  on 
the  Sb  it  borders  upon  the  state  of  Loheku  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  130  m.,  and  its  greatest 
width  firam  70  to  80  m.  It  forms  {Mrt  of  the 
Tektama  or  low  lands  of  Temem,  being  almost 
iriiolly  a  sandy  plain  (see  Ababia),  extremely 
hot  and  dry,  destitute  of  permanent  water  courses, 
and  preserved  from  utter  sterility  only  by  the 
abondant  rains  in  the  neighbonrmg  mountains, 
which  periodically  inundate  its  otherwise  water- 
less soil.  Its  prmdpal  products  are  dhouroh  or 
barie]r,  which  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  peculiar  and  highly  esteemed 
breed  of  asses. 

Abu-Abisch,  a  town  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  the 
above  state,  and  the  residence  of  the  sheriff,  lat. 
Ifio  40^  N^  long.  439  20'  £.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  principality,  being  midway  between 
the  Red  Sea  and .  the  mountains,  and  between  its 
N.  and  S.  boundaries.  It  is  walled :  population 
estimated  at  firom  4,000  to  5,000.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  Abu-Arisch,  which  at  present  is  24  m. 
fiom  the  sea,  was  formerly  much  nearer  to  it,  if, 
indeed,  it  were  not  once  what  Gheran  now  is,  the 
port  of  this  part  of  Arabia.  This  is  rendered  pro- 
oafaJe  as  wellfrom  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  from  the  well-known  fact  mentioned 
by  Ki^nhr,  that  the  coast  here  is  constantly  and 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  water.  (Niebuhr,  Des.  de 
TAr.  par.  ii  p.  282;  Yov.  en  Ar.  ii  69.) 

ABUTIGE,   a   considerable    town    of  Upper 
Egvpt,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abotis,  lat  27<^ 
^  2^  N.,  long.  81<'  23'  £.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  Coptic 
bidiop,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  opium. 

ABYDOS,  an  ancient  city,  founded  by  the 
Thracians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Milesians,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont, 
where  it  is  narrowest,  bearing  nearly  S.  from 
Sestos  on  the  European  side  of  the  strait.  It  had 
B  eommodious  haxhour,  and  was  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  the 
Iffidge  of  boats  by  which  he  conveyed  his  ill-fiited 
host  acnes  the  Hellespont;  and  it  is  distinguished 
in  ancient  history  for  the  desperate  resistance 
made  by  its  inhabitants  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who,  however,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
Cieachery,  succeeded  in  taking  it  But  Abydos, 
aad  also  Sestos,  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  im- 
perishable celebrity  to  the  story  of  the  loves  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  and  the  melancholy  fkte  of  the 
latter.  Abydot magniquondam  atnoru commercio 
mttgrnk  ese.  (Amm.  Maroellinus,  lib.  L  s.  19.)  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turks;  and  the  fiict  that 
the  materials  were  carried  8  m.  S.  to  assist  in 
baildJng  the  Sultanie  Kalem,  or  old  castle  of  Asia, 
the  strongest  fort  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  its  con- 
tiguous town,  accounts  for  few  ruins  being  found 
at  Abydos^  The  modem  fort  of  Nagara  occupies 
it8sit& 

ABYSSINIA,  or  ETabeaeh^  an  extensive  coun- 
try of  Eastern  Africa,  of  which  the  boundaries  are 
not  well  defined,  but  which  may  be  regarded  as 
OGcnpjring  the  space  included  between  9^  and  15^ 
40'  N.  lat.  and  S60  E.  long,  and  the  Red  Sea; 
bavlng  E.  the  latter,  N.  Senaar  and  Nubia,  and 
en  the  W.  and  S.  Senaar,  Kordofan,  the  Soudan, 
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and  other  barbiirous  and  nearly  unknown  coun* 
tries.  It  is  supposed  to  include  in  all  above 
300,000  Eng.  sq.  m. 

Name, — Abyssinia  was  included  in  the  Ethiopia 
(from  alBio^t  «  *nan  burnt  by  the  nttif  or  of  a  dark 
cohur)  of  the  ancients.  The  name  Abyssina, 
or  more  properly  Habessina,  from  the  Arabic 
Habeadif  sigm^ing  a  mixture  or  confiision,  has 
been  given  to  the  country  by  the  Arabic  and  Por- 
tuguese geographers,  and  indicates  the  supposed 
Arabic  origin  of  the  people,  and  their  subsequent 
intermixture  with  the  Africans.  The  Abyssinians 
do  not  use  this  name ;  and  either  assume  that  of 
the  provinces  in  which  they  live,  or  call  them* 
selves  /(/opcoiu,  and  their  country  MampheMta  It- 
Jopia,  or  kmgdom  of  Ethiopia,  a  name  given  it  by 
the  Greeks  during  their  ascendancy  at  Axum. 

Fcux  of  the  CotaOry, — Abyssinia  presents  great 
ineciualities  of  surface.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
series  of  plateaus,  intersected  and  separated  by 
mountain  ridges.  Ritter  classes  the  plateaus  un- 
der three  great  divisions.  Setting  out  from  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  traversing  the  low  arid 
ground  by  which  it  is  bordered,  and  ascending  the 
heights  or  mountains  of  Taranta,  we  arrive  at  the 
first  plateau,  or  oountry  of  the  Bahame^ash,  lying 
between  the  Taranta  on  the  E.  and  the  river  Mareb 
on  the  W.  Passing  through  the  Bahamegash, 
and  making  another  ascent,  we  arrive  at  the  great 
plateau  of  Tigr^,  between  the  Mareb  on  the  E. 
and  the  Tacazze  on  the  W. ;  but  including  to  the 
south  the  mountain  regions  of  Enderta,  Wojjerat, 
Lasta,  &c  The  last-mentioned  country  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Tacazze,  one  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  Nile.  The  towns  of  Adowah  and 
the  ancient  Axum  (see  the  names),  are  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  plateau  of  Tigrd.  Antalow 
lies  more  to  the  south,  in  the  province  of  Enderta. 
The  mountains  of  Samen,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
plateau  of  Tigrd,  are  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and 
form,  with  those  of  Lamalmon  and  Lasta,  a  great 
but  not  continuous  chain,  running  NE.  and  SW., 
and  separating  the  high  lands  of  Tigr^  from  the 
still  more  elevated  plateau  or  alpine  country  of 
the  Habesch  or  Amhara,  including  the  provinces 
or  countries  of  Dembea,  Gojam,  Damot,  &c  This 
region,  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and  liie  nucleus 
and  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  old  empire,  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  eastern  arm 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  great  lake  of  Tzana  or  Dembea. 
It  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet,  and  is 
fenced  and  intersected  by  mountain  ridges,  of  which 
those  of  Gojam,  from  their  containing  the  sources 
of  the  E.  Nile,  are  the  most  celebrated.  Gondar, 
the  capital  of  Amhara,  and  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Negns  or  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  lies  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  the  lake.  From  this  plateau  the 
oountry  shelves  down  on  the  W.  to  the  barbarous 
and  unknown  regions  already  alluded  to. 

The  provinces  of  Efat  and  Shoa,  which  now 
form,  with  their  dependent  territories,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Abyssinian  states,  lie  to  the  SE. 
and  S.  of  Amhara.  The  first  is  very  elevated, 
part  of  its  waters  flowing  westward  to  the  Nile, 
and  part  eastward  to  the  Uawash.  Its  chief  town 
is  Ankober.  The  province  of  Shoa,  lying  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  Nile,  is  comparatively 
low,  and  is  renowned  for  its  magnificent  pastures 
and  fruitfU  valleys.  It  has  several  towns  and 
some  celebrated  monasteries.  Salt  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Ethiopic  language  and  literature, 
and  the  ancient  manners  or  the  Abyssinians,  are 
preserved  in  a  purer  state  in  these  provinces  than 
in  any  of  the  others ;  but  they  are  very  imper* 
fectly  known. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  is  a  vast  and  but 
little  known  oountry  in  the  SE.  part  of  Abyssinia, 
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between  Efkt  and  Lasta,  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
aea  of  Bab-el-mondeb.  It  is  aknost  entirely  occn- 
pied  by  tribes  of  Gallas,  some  of  them  the  most 
brutified  of  any  to  be  fbund  in  Abyssinia.  The 
country  of  Nana,  at  the  sources  of  the  Maleg,  SW. 
from  the  proY.  of  Damot,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
vated of  tne  African  plateaus.  Its  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  nearly  as  white  as  the  Spaniards  and 
Neapolitans. 

On  the  S£.  of  Tigr^,  between  it  and  the  low 
country  or  province  of  the  Dankali,  lying  along 
the  Red  Sea,  and  between  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth degrees  of  latitude,  is  an  extensive  salt 
plain,  having,  in  most  parts,  the  appearance  of 
ice  covered  with  partially  thawed  snow.  The  salt 
is  perfectly  pure  and  hard  for  about  two  feet  deep ; 
but  that  lying  beneath  is  coarser  and  softer  till 
purified  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  cut  into 
pieces  with  a  hatchet;  and  not  onl^  serves  to 
season  and  preserve  food,  but  even  circulates  as 
money.  The  salt  is  carried  off  by  caravans,  or 
companies,  consisting  of  from  800  to  600  beasts  of 
burden,  and  its  diggmg  is  not  unacconipanied  by 
danger,  from  the  attacks  of  the  savage  Galla. 

Mountains. — ^Those  of  Abyssinia  have  not  in 
general  been  accurately  measured.  They  were 
represented  by  the  early  Portuguese  travellers  and 
the  Jesuits  as  being  of  such  vast  height  that,  com- 
pared with  them,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  were 
mere  hillocks !  But  these  exaggerated  represen- 
tations have  been  since  rednc^  to  their  proper 
value.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Samen,  how- 
ever, approach  closely  to  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation,  so  that  their  elevation  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  The 
Abba  Jared  is  15,000,  and  Ras  Detschen  15,986 
feet  high.  The  mountains  of  Gojam  are  of  very 
inferior  altitude,  and  are  cultivated  to  the  sum- 
mits. Grenerally  the  Abyssinian  mountains  have 
a  peculiarly  abrupt  and  precipitous  appearance. 
Sometimes  the^  form  what  are  called  amba»  or 
hill  forts,  consisting  of  steep,  rocky,  and  all  but 
inaccessible  sides,  having  on  the  summit  a  level 
anrfiioe  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  hill  forts  is  that  of  Ambu 
Geshm,  formerly  used  as  a  place  of  confinement 
ibr  the  princes  of  Abyssinia. 

Biven, — Of  these  tte  Bahr-el-Azrek,  Blue  River, 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  by  fkr  the  most 
famous.  It  rises  from  two  mduntaihs  near  Geesh 
in  Goiam,  being,  according  to  Bruce»  in  lat  l(P 
59'  1&'  N.,  long.  36<>  55'  80"  £.,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
course  is  thence  N.  to  the  lake  Dembea,  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  which  receives  many  other  streams ; 
but  the  Nile  is  said  to  preserve  its  waters  with 
but  little  intermixture  with  those  of  the  lake, 
across  which  its  current  is  always  visible.  Es- 
caping from  this  lake,  it  sweeps  in  a  southerly 
direction  round  the  E.  firontier  of  the  provinces  of 
Gojam  and  Damot,  till,  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  degree  lat.  it  takes  a  NW.  direction,  which 
it  preserves  till,  at  Halfiiia,  near  the  sixteenth 
degree  lat,  it  unites  with  its  other  and  more  im- 
portant branch,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White 
River,  flowing  from  the  SW.  (see  Nile).  The 
next  most  important  stream  is  the  Tacazze,  whose 
source  has  been  already  noticed.  It  drains  the 
mountains  of  Samen  and  Tigr^;  and  pursuing  a 
pretty  direct  NNW.  course  through  Senaar,  falls 
mto  the  Nile  near  the  eighteenth  degree  lat  The 
Mareb,  which  rises  in  the  heights  of  Taranta,  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Tacazze.  In  the  dry  season 
it  loses  itself  in  the  sand ;  but  Bruce  says  that  in 
the  rain^  season  it  continues  its  course  till  it 
unites  with  the  Tacazze.  The  Hamazo  and  Hor- 
wash  run  E.  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but 


the  latter  is  swallowed  np  in  the  sands  before 
meeting  it  Exclusive  of  the  great  lake  of  Dembea 
or  Tzaiio,  already  referred  to,  which  is  50  miles 
long,  30  miles  broad,  and  6120  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  the  lake  of  Ashangee,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Samen,  is  also  of  very  considerable  size. 

Mineralogy, — This  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
though  geologically  presenting  some  remarkable 
features.  Granite  and  schistus  or  skte  have  been 
extensively  observed;  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
primitive  rocks  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  prin« 
cipal  chains.  In  Tigre,  the  strata  are  chiefly  ver- 
tical ;  but  in  the  mountains  of  Samen  they  incline 
more  to  a  horizontal  position.  Extinct  volcanoes, 
hot  springs,  deposits  of  sulphur,  rock  salt,  and 
malachite  have  also  been  found;  as  also  gneiss, 
antimony,  iron,  gold,  and  silver.  Allusion  has 
abeady  been  made  to  the  extensive  salt  plain  £. 
ofTigr^ 

OxmaU, — ^This  necessarily  differs  with  the  ele- 
vation of  the  country,  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tains, &C.  In  the  deep  valleys  and  low  grounds 
{koUas)  the  heats  are  frequently  excessive ;  and 
this,  combined  with  excess  of  moisture,  renders 
them  unhealthy.  But  the  climate  of  the  plateaus 
is  extremely  fine,  particulariy  that  of  Amhara, 
which  is  said  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring,  rer  etar- 
num.  The  Portuguese  found  it  quite  as  temperate 
as  that  of  their  own  country.  According  to  Lu- 
dolph,  the  natives  often  attain,  in  that  happy  cli- 
mate, to  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards  1  The 
climate  of  Tigrd  is  not  quite  so  mild;  but  there, 
also,  the  great  extent  of  pasturage  and  of  verdant 
plains  shows  that  the  country  is  not  visited  by  the 
extreme  of  heat  The  plateau  of  the  Baharm^ash 
is  the  hottest  In  March,  Mr.  Salt  found  its  air 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  without 
water.  The  year  is  sometimes  divided  into  four, 
but  more  properly  into  eftree,  seasons.  Wmter 
(Jarand)  is  the  season  of  rain,  which  always  foils 
in  great  quantities,  and  often  with  much  violence, 
rendering  rivers  and  even  brooks  quite  impassable. 
It  be^s  on  the  coast  at  the  latter  eud  of  October, 
and  in  the  interior  about  the  end  of  February,  the 
river  Tacazze  being  swollen  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember;  the  rest  of  the  year  consisting  of  summer 
{hagai)  or  the  season  of  heat  and  drought;  and  a 
short  period  of  harvest  {tcadai.) 

JlaceB—Popmlaiion.-'^Ihe  inhabitants  of  Abys- 
sinia comprise  a  variety  of  tribes.  They  all,  how- 
ever, closely  resemble  each  other  in  theur  physical 
character  and  manners;  and,  in  respect  of  bodily 
conformation,  are  entirely  distinct  lx>th  fh>m  the 
Negroes  and  the  Arabians.  They  belong  to  what 
has  been  called  the  Ethiopic  variety  of  the  human 
race;  and  their  most  prominent  characteristics  will 
be  found  described  in  the  article  Africa,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  Of  the  different  tribes,  the 
principal  are  the  Tigrani,  or  inhabitants  of  Tigr^ ; 
the  Amharans,  or  inhabitants  of  Amhara;  the 
Agows,  inhabiting  the  province  of  Damot;  the 
Efats,  occupying  the  southern  banks  of  the  NUe; 
the  Gongas  and  Enareans,  still  fhrther  S. ;  and  the 
Falashas,  occupying  the  mountains  of  Samen,  ftc, 
who  profess  Judaism,  and  pretend,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved on  no  very  good  grounds,  to  deduce  their 
origin  from  Palestine.  These  tribes  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  language;  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  their  idioms  be  really  distinct  languages, 
or,  whicif  is  most  probable,  only  dialectic  varieties 
of  a  much  smaller  number  of  mother-tongues. 
(Prichard  on  Man,  vol  ii.  p.  186,  8rd  ed.) 

The  Galla,  or  savage  tribes  by  which  large  por- 
tions of  Abyssinia  have  been  overrun,  are  said  to 
have  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  southern 
fh)ntier  in  1587.  No  doubt  they  belonged  ori- 
gmally  to  the  central  parts  of  the  African  conti- 
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nent.  They  have  ft  brown  complexion,  with  long 
black  hair;  and  their  tribes  are  all  independent 
of,  and  often  at  war  with,  each  other.  Most  of 
them  have  adopted  the  Mahommedan  faith,  and 
hare  partially  conformed  to  the  manners  of  the 
Atysmniana,  They  are  still,  however,  distin> 
gnnhed  by  their  greater  fisrocity. 

No  means  exist  by  which  to  form  any  probable 
estimate  of  the  number  of  people  in  Abyssinia. 
Mr.  Salt  could  obtain  no  accurate  information  on 
the  subject.  If  the  country  were  tranquil,  it  could 
hardlv  fiul,  owin^  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil 
and  t^e  general  healthiness  of  the  climate,  to  be 
exceedingly  populous;  but  the  anarchy  and  civil 
war  in  iraich  it  is  constantly  involved  more  than 
neutralise  these  advantages,' and  keep  the  popular- 
tion  far  below  its  natural  level  Its  total  amount 
is  estimated  at  4,500,000. 

LoMguage. — ^The  Gheez,  or  Ethiopic,  a  language 
akin  to  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  was  the  language 
of  Axum,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  Axumite  sove- 
reign, at  the  era  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
in  the  4th  century.  It  is  now  extant  only  as  a 
4iead  language,  consecrated  to  literature  and  reli- 
gions uses.  The  Amharic,  or  modem  Ab3rssinian, 
is  not  a  dialect  of  the  Gheez,  though  it  has  adopted 
ih«i  it  a  great  number  of  words,  but  a  totally  dis- 
tinct language.  It  is  probably  an  ancient  African 
language,  and  the  original  idiom  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Abyssinia. 
As  regards  literature  and  learning,  the  Abyssinians 
are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Their  clergy  are  ignorant, 
and  have  no  taste  fi>r  learning.  Mr.  Gobat  thinks 
that  in  the  country  where  Amharic  is  spoken 
about  l-5th  part  of 'the  male  population  can  read 
a  little,  and  m  Tigr^  about  l-12th  part 

Prvdaustions. — The  country  is  very  fertile,  and 
has  a  vast  variety  of  products;  among  which  are 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  other  grain.  On  the 
high  grounds  wheat  is  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  but  in  the  low  grounds  the  heat  is  too  strong 
for  it.  Barley  {dhourra)  is  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities; but  the  principal  dependence  of  the  country 
is  on  the  teff  (Poa  Abynmica),  which  grows  on 
every  soil,  except  the  verv  lowest,  and  affords  the 
bread  in  general  use.  'fhe  plant  is  herbaceous. 
From  a  number  of  weak  leaves  rises  a  stalk  about 
28  indies  in  length,  and  not  much  thicker  than 
that  of  a  carnation.  Out  of  the  top  spring  a 
number  of  branches,  which  contain  the  seed  or 
ihiit  incloeed  in  a  species  of  capsula.  The  grains 
are  not  hunger  than  the  head  of  the  smaUest  pin, 
yet  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  on  the  whole  a 
bulky  crop.  But  the  lowest  grounds  (koBa)  are 
unfit  even  for  the  production  of  teff;  and  on  these 
is  raised  a  species  of  com  called  tocott$$o,  which 
yields  a  black  bread,  the  food  of  the  lowest  classes. 
There  are  at  least  two  harvests  in  the  year;  and 
in  the  same  place  may  at  once  be  seen  in  progress 
the  operations  of  ploughing  and  reaping,  with  com 
hi  every  different  stage  of  advancement.  Among 
the  other  vegetable  products  are  cotton,  of  which 
clothes  are  usually  made ;  cofl^  which  grows  wild 
en  the  western  mountains;  senna,  myrrh,  and 
other  medicinal  plants.  The  stalk  of  the  ensete,  a 
species  of  palm,  the  banana  of  Abyssinia,  is  said, 
when  stripped  of  its  green  covering,  to  be  the  very 
best  of  all  vegetable  food.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance.  Various  species  of  figs,  some  of  them 
of  a  very  hirge  size,  as  the  Ficu9  gycamortUf  are 
also  very  plentiful.  Citrons,  oranges,  and  sugar- 
canes  are  met  with  in  the  low  grounds,  but  not  on 
the  elevated  plateaus.  Dates  and  vines  are  met 
with,  but  neither  are  supposed  to  be  indigenous. 
Both  are  believed  to  have  been  imported  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  Portuguese.  At  present  the  vine 
is  grown  only  in  the  district  of  Emfiras,  on  the  £. 


side  of  lake  Dembea,  where  it  produces  magnifi- 
cent grapes.  The  Abyssinians  do  not  use  wine 
except  for  the  communion  table.  Tellez  says  ex- 
pressly, that  in  his  time  the  vine  was  unknown  in 
Abvss'inia.  The  jpapyrm,  so  celebrated  for  its  fur- 
nishing the  principal  species  of  paper  used  by  the 
ancients,  is  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and 
Bruce  contends  that  it  was  thence  transplanted  to 
Egvpt 

The  domestic  anhnals  of  Abyssinia  do  not  difier 
materially  from  those  of  Europe.  The  horses, 
which  are  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plateaus,  are  strong  and  active.  They  are 
used  in  war  and  the  chase,  mules  and  asses  being 
used  principally  as  beasts  of  draught  and  burden. 
The  number  of  mules  brought  from  the  interior 
annually  is  about  1200.  Oxen  are  very  abundant. 
The  most  remarkable  species  is  a  native  of  the  low 
grounds,  and  has  horns  of  an  enormous  magnitude, 
Mr.  Salt  having  seen  one  4  feet  long,  and  21 
inches  round  at  the  base.  It  is  called  the  Galla 
ox,  firom  its  having  been  brought  to  Tigrii  by  the 
Galla.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  most  numerous 
and  characteristic  is  the  hyaena,  called  here  the 
dubbahf  exceedingly  fierce  and  untameable.  In 
most  ports  of  the  country  they  are  foimd  in  vast 
numbers,  place  travellers  in  continual  danger,  and 
even  enter  houses.  They  are  not  naturally  gre- 
garious, yet  sometimes  assemble  in  vast  troops, 
attracted  by  some  common  object,  particularly  the 
scent  of  dead  bodies,  which,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  the  country,  are  often  left  un- 
buried.  Bruce  contradicts  the  common  report  of 
their  digging  into  sepulchres.  The  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  are  numerous  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
in  places  fuU  of  moisture.  Thev  are  hunted  by 
the  Shangalla,  who  use  their  teeth  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  feed  upon  their  fiesh.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  any  of  them  have  ever  been 
tamed  in  this  country,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of 
Africa.  There  is  a  species  of  rhinoceros  with  two 
horns,  found  only  in  a  fow  districts.  Its  horns 
have  no  connection  with  the  bone ;  its  skin,  which 
has  no  folds,  is  used  for  shields;  the  horns  for 
handles  for  swords,  and  also  as  a  lining  to  drink- 
ing vessels.  The  antelope  species,  which  is  very 
numerous,  is  seldom  found  in  the  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, but  chiefly  appears  on  broken  ground  near 
the  rivers.  The  buffalo,  domesticated  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere,  is  here  one  of  the  most  forocious  of 
animals;  he  lodges  himscJf  in  deep  and  sultry 
valleys,  under  the  shade  of  the  tallest  trees,  and 
near  the  largest  and  clearest  rivers.  The  hippopo- 
tamus, called  gomari  by  the  natives^  is  abundant 
in  the  lake  of  Dembea ;  but  Ludolf  affirms  that 
this  lake  contains  no  crocodiles.  They  are  both, 
however,  found  in  the  deep  pools  of  the  Nile,  Ta- 
cazze,  and  other  rivers.  The  crocodiles  in  the 
latter  are  of  an  enormous  size,  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  are  more  dreaded  by  the  natives  than  the  hip- 
popotamus. The  torpedo  is  found  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  lion  is  found  only  occasionally. 
There  are  several  species  of  leopard.  The  zebra 
is  frequent  in  the  southem  provinces,  where  its 
mane  adorns  the  collars  of  the  war  horses.  To  the 
list  of  wild  animals  may  be  added  the  wolf,  the 
lynx,  the  quagga,  the  monkey,  the  jackal,  several 
species  of  wild  cat,  many  varieties  of  the  antelope, 
two  kinds  of  hares,  &c  A  small  animal,  the  jerboa, 
about  the  size  of  a  rat,  burrows  in  the  fields,  both 
here  and  in  Barbary. 

The  feathered  creation  in  Abyssinia  bears  more 
than  its  usual  proportion  to  the  other  species. 
Mr.  Parkyns,  who  lived  several  years  in  the  coun- 
try, states  that  he  collected  800  varieties.  The  vast 
profusion  of  insects,  grains,  and  plants,  even  the 
waste  and  destroction  attending  continual  wars. 
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afford  them  an  abundant  eapply  of  food.  The 
niaser,  or  golden  eagle,  perhaps  the  laigest  bird  of 
the  old  continent,  and  a  beautiful  species  called 
the  black  eagle,  are  particularly  noticed  by  Bruce. 
To  these  Salt  adds  a  new  species  called  goodio- 
goodie,  the  size  of  the  common  falcon.  According 
to  Mr.  Parkyns,  there  are  several  varieties  of  the 
vulture,  and  about  twentv-four  sorts  of  hawks  and 
falcons.  Storks,  partridges,  snipes,  pigeons,  and 
swallows,  occur  in  great  number  and  variety^,  as 
well  as  plovers,  grouse,  guinea-fowl,  florican,  geese, 
ducks,  horn-bills,  the  cuckoo,  parrots,  woodpeckers, 
thrushes,  larks,  crows,  &c  The  ostrich  and  the 
bustard  are  found  to  the  north  of  Abyssinia  and  in 
the  wilder  districts  of  the  country. 

Reptiles  of  all  sorts  abound  in  the  hot  districts 
of  the  Tigrd,  and  of  the  smaller  lizards  there  are 
an  innumerable  quantity. 

Among  insects  the  most  numerous  and  useful 
are  bees.  Honey  constitutes  everywhere  an  im- 
portant article  of  food.  Several  provinces  used  to 
pay  a  large  proportion  of  theur  tribute  in  this 
article^  The  honey  assumes  different  appearances, 
sometimes  black,  sometimes  blood-red,  according 
to  the  plant  on  which  the  insect  feeds.  Of  a  very 
different  character  is  the  locust,  which  commits 
here  ravages  quite  as  terrible  as  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  ^rthem  Africa. 

Government — PoUHcal  Divitiont, — ^The  former 
^vemment  of  Abyssinia,  or  that  which  existed 
in  it  when  it  became  known  to  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Jesuits,  was  an  absolute  and  despotic  monarchy, 
in  which  the  emperors,  restrained  by  no  written 
laws,  popular  assemblies,  or  privileged  classes,  had 
full  power  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  subjects.  But  this  ancient  govern- 
ment may  now  be  said  to  be  totally  extinct  The 
force  of  the  central  government  was  gradually 
weakened,  partly  by  the  rebellion  of  the  governors 
of  the  different  provinces,  and  partly  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Gallas  and  other  slave  hordes,  who 
have  subjugated  some  of  its  finest  countries.  Salt 
has  ingeniously  compared  the  state  of  Abyssinia  in 
a  political  point  of  view  to  that  of  England  during 
the  heptarchy;  and  since  he  visited  it  anarchy 
seems  to  have  made  a  still  more  rapid  progressi 
Ihe  whole  country  was,  till  lately,  split  into  an 
endless  variety  of  states,  the  limits  of  which  were 
perpetually  changing,  and  between  which  the  most 
deadly  animosities  and  interminable  contests  con- 
stantly prevailed.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
most  of  the  territory  has  fallen  under  the  sway  of 
an  adventurer  Theodoros,  who  is  styled  King  of 
Abyssinia.  He  was  bom  in  Quara,  a  small  pro- 
vince on  the  western  borders  of  Amhara,  his  father 
being  a  poor  nobleman,  and  his  mother,  after  the 
father's  death,  having  been  driven  to  seek  a  sub- 
sistence for  herself  and  her  child  bv  the  sale  of 
koi9o  flowers,  considered  by  the  Abyssinians  a 
specific  against  tapeworm.  Growing  up  to  man- 
hood, the  young  Theodoros  attached  himself  to  a 
band  of  robbers  in  the  malarious  borders  of  the 
western  lowlands,  and  soon  became  famous 
throughout  Abyssinia  and  the  Soudan,  attracting 
a  graduallv  increasing  following  of  discontented 
chiefs.  After  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Western  Abyssmia. 
In  1856  he  conquered  Tigrd,  then  governed  bv  a 
chief  named  Oubi,  which  was  follow^  shortly  after 
b^'  the  conquest  of  the  WoUo  Galla  and  Shoa  pro- 
vmoes,  so  that  he  is  now  really  master  of  nearly  the 
whole  country.  For  some  years  after  his  success  he 
manifested  great  partiality  to  Europeans,  enter- 
taining readily  any  project  of  theirs  to  enhance  the 
>vealth  of  his  empire  and  the  stabilitv  of  his  throne ; 
nnd  missionaries  and  consuls  described  him  as  far 
iu  advance  of  his  people  in  ideas  and  aspirations 


Latterly  some  nnfkvonrable  changes  have  charac- 
terised his  proceedings,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  has  been  the  imprisonment  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  Messrs.  Stem  and  Rosenthal,  two  mis- 
sionaries, and  Mr.  Cameron,  the  British  consul,  at 
his  capital,  for  which  cause  is  not  very  certainly 
known.  His  reign  has  been  signalised  by  great 
severity  towards  rebels.  Mr.  Stem  states  that,  in 
1860,  8,000  of  them,  after  their  defeat  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tacazze,  were  with  their 
leader  mercilessly  butchered  in  cold  blood;  but 
such  barbarity  has  not  been  unusual  in  Abyssinian 
sovereigns. 

Manners  and  Cuetonu. — ^The  almost  perpetual 
state  of  civil  war  and  confusion,  and  not  any  pecu- 
liar cruelty  of  disposition,  seems  to  be  the  main 
cause  of  that  barbarism  and  bmtality  by  which 
the  manners  of  the  Abyssinians  are  characterised. 
All  the  feelings  by  which  man  is  restrained  from 
shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellows  seem  entirely 
blunted.  Human  life  is  scarcely  more  respected 
than  that  of  brutes.  Bruce  seldom  went  out  at 
Gondar  without  seeing  dead  bodies  lying  in  the 
streets,  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  hyamas, 
without  being  even  allowed  the  rites  of  sepulture. 
To  show  the  indifference  usually  felt  on  such  oo- 
casions,  he  mentions  that  one  diay,  passing  alon;^ 
the  streets,  he  saw  an  ofiicer  of  nink  about  to  exe- 
cute three  men  who  had  offended  the  sovereign. 
This  person,  calling  to  Bmce,  begged  him  to  stop 
till  he  had  despatdied  this  business,  as  he  wished 
to  have  a  short  conversation  with  him.  But  the 
circumstance  which  seems  to  place  the  Abyssinians 
below  even  the  most  savage  tribes,  is  the  extreme 
coarseness  of  their  festive  indulgences.  Their  brinde 
(raw  beef)  feast  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all 
travellers.  Alvarez,  who  visited  the  country  as  am- 
bassador from  Portugal  in  1520,  and  ranained  there 
for  six  years,  describes  it  as  a  thing  *  of  which  he 
dare  not  in  a  manner  speak.'  Being  invited  to  a 
feast,  he  was  much  surprised,  instead  of  the  usual 
dishes,  to  see  brought  in '  pieces  of  raw  flesh,  with 
warm  blood.'  The  landlord,  on  seeing  his  guests 
show  no  favour  to  this  savoury  dish,  ordered  other 
food  better  suited  to  their  tastes;  but  immediately 
began  eagerly  to  devour  the  flesh,  *  as  if  it  had  been 
marchpane  or  comfits.'  The  lady  of  the  house  did 
not  appear  at  dinner ;  but,  in  drinking,  she  *  bravelr 
seconded '  the  rest  of  the  com  pany.  Brace  and  Salt 
have  furnished  still  more  particular  descriptiona. 
The  table,  which  is  low,  is  first  covered  with  suo- 
oeseive  piles  of  teff  cakes,  serving  to  the  guests  at 
once  as  food  and  as  towels  with  which  to  wipe  their 
fingers.  The  company  being  then  seated,  the  next 
process  is  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle,  which  are 
standing  at  the  door,  and  the  cutting  warm  steaks 
from  their  flesh.  Brace  says  that  these  are  ex- 
tracted while  the  animal  is  yet  alive,  and  bellow- 
ing under  the  pain  of  the  wound.  But  this 
disgusting  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  earlier  writers,  and  Mr.  Salt  affirms  that 
the  head  is  separated  from  the  body  before  the 
operation  of  slicing  commences.  Salt,  however, 
as  well  as  Brace,  admits  that  the  luxury  of  an 
Abyssinian  feast  consists  in  having  the  pieces 
brought  in  while  the  blood  is  yet  warm  and  the 
fibres  palpitating.  The  female  who  sits  next  to 
each  chief  then  wraps  up  the  slice  in  a  teff  cake, 
and  thrusts  into  his  mouth  as  large  a  quantity  as 
it  is  capable  of  containing,  which  is  greedily  de- 
voured. All  parties  drink  copiously  of  hydrom^ 
and  bouza,  the  beer  of  the  country.  Having  satis- 
fied themselves,  they  rise,  and  give  place  to  another 
company  of  ixiferior  rank,  and  these  to  a  third,  till 
all  IS  consumed.  The  gross  indecencies  which 
Brace  represents  as  perpetrated  on  these  occasions, 
and  which  he  has  described  with  such  revolting 
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J  hate  been  denied  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  it 
is  baldly  poeeible  to  supDoee  that  they  can  be  other 
than  rare  oceurrences.  Mr.  Gobat,  the  missionary, 
admita  that  a  feast  such  as  that  described  by 
Brace  may  have  taken  place  among  the  moe't 
ahamelew  libertines;  but  he  adds,  that  *  excesses 
of  that  kind  are  not  customary  either  as  to  their 
cmelty  or  indecency.'  The  practice  roDorted  by 
Brace,  and  which  subjected  him  to  no  uttle  ridi- 
cnle,  of  Guttin^^  steaks  from  a  living  animal  on  a 
joamey,  and  then  closing  up  the  wound  and  driving 
it  on,  appeared  at  first  quite  unfounded  to  Mr.  Salt; 
bat  in  his  second  journey  he  witnessed  it,  and  fonnd 
that  it  was  called  by  a  peculiar  name— -cutting  the 
Skmlada ;  which  certainly  goes  agood  way  to  prove 
ita  Inqoeney,  thoojgh  that  also  is  disputed  by  Mr, 
Gobat,  who  denies  its  occurrence,  unless  perhaps  in 
cases  of  extxeme  hunger.  Mr.  Parkyns,  a  later 
tnveDcr,  conobonites  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Salt, 
having  heard  of,  though  he  had  not  himself  wit- 
nessed, an  occurrence  of  the  kind.  He  believes  in 
the  aoconu^  of  Brace's  observations  at  the  time, 
though  apparently  a  change  for  the  better  had 
taken  place. 

Justice  in  Abyssinia  is  altogether  baifoaious, 
renal,  and  corrapL  When  a  person  accused  of  a 
oiminal  offence  is  found  guilty,  he  is  detained  in 
prison  till  he  has  made  satisfaction  to  the  accuser; 
oc,  if  he  have  committed  murder,  tiU  he  be  dis- 
poaed  of  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  may 
ether  put  him  to  death  or  accept  a  ransom.  The 
latter  la  generally  fixed  at  250  doUarB  for  a  man, 
but  the  relations  are  under  no  obligation  to  accept 
it.  To  escape  the  avenger  of  blood,  however,  tne 
mnrdacr  may  retire  to  another  province,  as  to  a 
dty  of  refoge,  and  he  cannot  be  roUowed.  When 
a  murdered  person  has  no  reUtions,  the  priests  take 
imon  themselves  the  office  of  avengers  of  blood. 
llie  king  in  peraon  constitutes  the  final  court  of 
appeal,  and  is  vegcy  assiduous  in  performing  the 
doty  of  judge.  Theft  and  murder  and  other  aggra- 
vated ooences  have  been  a  good  deal  suppresMd. 

Marriage  in  Abyssinia  is  a  very  slight  conneo- 
tioa,  formed  and  dissolved  at  pleasure.  The  most 
lonnal  mode  of  concluding  it  is,  when  the  lover, 
having  made  certain  engagements  to  the  parents, 
and  obtained  their  consent  (for  that  of  the  bride  is 
seldom  aaked),  seizes  her  and  carries  her  home  on 
his  sbouldeiB.  A  magnificent  feast  is  then  given 
of  brinde  and  bonza ;  and  at  a  fixed  period  of 
twenty  or  thirty  days  afterwards,  they  go  to 
church  and  take  the  sacrament  together.  It  is  in 
a  few  rare  instances  only  that  even  this  slight 
eerefflony  is  used.  In  most  cases,  mutual  consent, 
and  a  plentiful  administmtion  of  raw  meat  and 
bonza,  lorm  the  only  preliminaries.  The  will  of 
either  party,  or  of  both,  is  at  any  time  sufficient  to 
&Bolve  the  connection.  If  they  have  several 
children,  thev  divide  them ;  if  they  have  but  one, 
and  he  is  under  seven  years  of  age,  he  belongs  to 
the  mother ;  if  above  seven,  to  the  fiither.  Gobat 
sajB  that  after  a  third  divorce  they  cannot  contract 
aaother  regular  marriage,  nor  partake  of  the  com- 
mnnion  mnless  t^  become  numAs ;  Brace,  however, 
DMntJons  being  in  a  company  at  Gondar,  where 
there  was  a  lady  present,  with  six  persons,  each  of 
whom  had  been  successively  her  husband,  although 
■one  of  them  stood  in  this  relation  to  her  at  the 
time:  nor  do  either  pMirtv  consider  themselves 
bound  to  observe  with  rigid  fidelity  this  slight  en- 
gagement, even  while  it  lasts.  Manners  may  be 
conadaed,  in  this  respect,  as  in  a  state  of  almost 
total  disBolntion.  Slaves  are  common  in  all  parts 
cf  Abyssinia.  They  consist  of  Shangallas,  a  race 
of  savage  negroes  inhabiting  the  low  countries  on 
the  NNW.  and  N£.  frontiers.  They  are  very 
I  in  Gondar  and  other  places  of  Amhaxa, 


and  also  In  Tlgrd ;  are  well  boated;  and  escape 
many  of  the  pnvations  to  which  they  are  subject 
in  their  wild  state. 

The  only  display  of  architectural  magnificence 
in  Abyssinia  is  in  the  churches.  They  arc  built  on 
eminences;  are  of  a  circular  form,  with  conical 
summits  and  thatched  roofs ;  and  are  surrounded 
with  pillars  of  cedar,  within  which  is  an  arcade, 
which  produces  an  agreeable  coolness.  The  houses 
of  the  sovereigns  and  grandees  are  also  large  and 
commodious ;  though,  m  this  warlike  countrv,  the 
camp  is  considered  as  their  more  proper  resiaence. 
All  the  houses  are  mere  hovels  of^  a  conical  form, 
with  a  thatched  roof,  and  containing  little  or  no 
furniture.  The  dress,  both  of  men  and  women, 
consists  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  24  cubita 
long  by  1(  in  breadth,  which  they  wrap  round 
them  like  a  mantle,  with  dose  drawers  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  a  girdle  of  cloth. 
Needlework  and  washing,  according  to  Mr.  Stern, 
are  performed  not  by  the  women  but  b^  the  men. 
Their  food  consists  of  the  difierent  species  of  grain 
already  enumerated,  fish,  fruits,  honey,  and  raw 
meat  at  festivals.  The  most  general  drink  is  bou- 
za,  a  species  of  sour  beer,  made  from  the  fermen- 
tation of  their  cakes,  particularly  those  left  at 
entertainments.  Tocousso,  the  coarsest  grain,  pro- 
duces bouza  eaual  or  superior  to  any  of  tiie  others. 
Hydromel  is  also  made  m  great  quantities.  Agri- 
culture, the  onhr  art  much  cultivated,  is  very  far 
behind  the  perfection  which  it  has  attained  even 
in  the  most  backward  parts  of  Europe.  The 
ploughs,  of  the  rudest  oonstraction,  from  the  root 
or  branch  of  a  tree,  are  drawn  by  oxen.  The  land 
is  twice  ploughed,  but  with  the  utmost  indifference 
as  to  the  straightness  of  the  furrows;  after  which  . 
women  are  employed  to  break  the  clods.  In  the 
course  of  ripening,  the  com  is  carefullv  weeded. 
As  previously  stated,  there  are  two  or  three  crops 
in  tne  year.  The  worst  grain  is  commonly  used 
for  seed.  In  general,  every  family  cultivates  for 
itself,  and  little  is  brought  to  market  The  poor 
people  live  miserably  on  black  teff  and  tocousso, 
and  even  persons  of  consideration  use  little  except 
teff  and  bouza. 

The  Abyssinians  profess  Christianity,  but  it  has 
little  influence  over  their  conduct  At  present 
they  are  split  into  three  parties,  violently  opposed 
to  each  other.  They  retain  a  great  numter  of 
Judaical  observances,  abstaining  from  the  meats 
prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law,  practising  circum- 
cision, keeping  both  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  as 
Sabbaths,  and  regarding  fi»t8  as  essential.  But  their 
fasts,  though  apparently  long  and  rigorous,  are 
dispensed  with  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  party. 
The  Coptic  patriarch  of  Cairo  continues  still  to  be 
the  nominal  head  of  the  church,  from  whom  the 
Abuna,  the  resident  head,  receives  his  investiture. 
They  have  UKmasteries,  both  of  monks  and  nuns, 
who  are  far,  however,  from  professing  that  rigid 
austerity  which  is  the  boast  of  the  Romish  diurch. 
Their  veneration  for  the  Virgin  is  unbounded ;  and 
the  Catholic  missionaries  found  that  they  com- 
pletely outdid,  in  this  re^>ect,  their  own  ultra 
zeal.  Their  saints  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
surpass,  in  miraculous  power,  even  tliose  of  the 
Romish  calendar.  They  represent  them  by  paint- 
ings, with  which  their  churches  are  lavishly 
adorned;  but  they  do  not  admit  any  figures  in 
relievo.  The  clergy  do  not  attempt  to  prohibit 
divorce,  or  even  polygamy,  the  propensity  to 
which  in  the  nation  is  probably  too  powerful  to 
render  any  prohibition  effectuaL* 

Mohammedans,  as  well  as  Jews,  are  also  found 
in  Abyssinia.  The  former  appear  to  have  in- 
cieaaed  since  Brace's  visit;  at  present  they  are 
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most  numerous  in  Adowah  and  its  yicinity.  Few 
of  them  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Koran.  They 
engage  more  in*  traffic  than  the  Christians,  and 
have  more  money.  They  are  said  to  engross  the 
whole  traffic  in  slaves;  the  Christians,  according 
to  Mr.  Gobat,  never  taking  any  part  in  it  The 
Jews  claim  to  be  descended  from  mmiigrants  into 
Abyssinia,  who  returned  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
after  her  visit  to  Solomon.  In  morals  they  are 
mudi  superior  to  their  neighbours,  both  Christians 
and  Mohammedans,  but  are  unsocial  and  ascetic 
Husbandry  and  a  few  simple  trades  are  their  sole 
occupations. 

Though  low,  as  compared  with  Europe,  the 
manufactures  of  Abyssinia  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  most  of  the  African  nations.  It  sup- 
plies itself  with  all  the  most  indispensable  articles. 
Cotton  cloths,  the  universal  dress  of  the  country, 
are  made  in  huge  quantities,  the  fine  sort  at 
Gondar,  and  the  coarse  at  Adowa.  Being  unable 
to  dye  their  favourite  dark  blue  colour,  they  un- 
ravel the  blue  Surat  cloths,  and  weave  them  again 
into  their  own  webs.  Coarse  cloth  circulates  as 
money.  Manufactures  of  iron  and  brass  are  also 
condderable,  the  material  being  |>rocured  from 
Sennaar,  Walcayt,  and  Berbera ;  knives  are  made 
at  Adowa  and  spears  at  Antalow.  The  business 
of  tanning  is  well  understood  in  Tigr^ ;  and  at 
Axum  sheepskins  are  made  into  parchment; 
Saddles,  and  all  sorts  of  horse  furniture,  are  good. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Abyssinia  is  carri^  on 
entirely  by  way  of  Massuan,  whence  the  com- 
munication with  the  interior  is  maintained  by  the 
channel  of  Adowa.  The  imports  are  chiefly  lead, 
block  tin,  gold  foil,  Persian  carpets,  raw  silk  from 
China,  velvets,  French  broad  cloths,  coloured  skins 
from  Egypt,  glass  beads  and  decanters  from  Venice. 
The  exports  consist  of  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  The 
slaves  are  reckoned  more  beautiful  than  those 
which  come  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 

JProgreu  of  Discovery. — ^ITie  ancients  never  ac- 
quired any  accurate  knowledge  of  Abyssinia.  To 
it,  along  with  Sennaar,  they,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
applied  the  comprehensive  name  of^  Ethiopia ;  for 
though  that  term  was  made  to  extend  generally 
to  the  interior  of  Afirica,  and  even  to  a  great  part 
of  A^  yet  J^hiopia  nib  .^S^to  was  regarded 
as  the  proper  Ethiopia.  Descnptions  of  Ethiopian 
nations  are  given  by  the  ancients  at  considerable 
length;  but  thejr  serve  chiefly  to  show  the  im- 
penection  of  their  knowledge,  and  are  tinctured 
with  a  lar;^  admixture  of  fable.  Rennell  sup- 
poses, seemingly  on  good  grounds,  that  the  Ma- 
crobian,  or  long-liv^  E^opians,  said  to  live 
farther  to  the  south  than  the  others,  belong  to 
Abyssinia.  The  ancients  had  no  distinct  know- 
ledge of  more  than  two  Ethiopian  kingdoms :  the 
first  and  only  one  known  to  the  earliest  vrriters 
is  Mcroe,  or  the  Peninsula,  which  they  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  an  island  formed  by  the  successive 
union  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astaboras  and  the 
Astapus  (Blue  River  and  Tacazze).  The  chief 
city  of  Meroe  was  placed  by  t^iem  on  the  Nile,  in 
latl  IG*'  26' ;  and  Br.xe,  in  passing  through  Sen- 
naar, saw,  near  Ciicncti,  immense  ruins,  which 
probably  belonged  to  this  celebrated  capital  of 
Ethiopia.  The  (.her  kingdom  became  known 
after  the  Greekc,  under  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, extendeit  Iheir  navigation  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Aj&ic*.  It  was  that  of  the  Axumitn, 
situated  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  oocup^dng  part  of 
Ti^.  Its  capital,  Axum,  still  remains,  and 
though  in  a  state  of  decay,  exhibits  remains  so 
vast  as  amply  to  attest  its  former  greatness. 
The  inscriptions  discovered  here  by  Salt  show 
that  the  Axumites  had  received  amongst  them 
the  religion  and  the  arts  of  foreigners,  and  that 


they  made  use  of  the  Grecian  language  in  the 
inscriptions  on  their  monuments.  The  port  of 
Axum,  Adulis,  was  the  channel  by  which  the 
finest  ivoiT  then  known  was  exported,  and  a 
commercial  intercourse  maintained  with  the  coasts 
both  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Salt, 
though  unable  to  visit  it,  seems  to  have  ascer- 
tain^ its  situation  near  Massouah. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oenturr,  Abys- 
sinia was  converted  to  Christianity,  which  it  has 
ever  since  nominally  professed. 

After  the  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  Islamism, 
those  of  the  E^ptians  who  were  reluctant  to 
change  their  faith  being  compelled  to  fly  south- 
wards before  the  sword  of  the  Saracens,  Nulna 
and  Abyssinia  became  filled  with  Jewish  and 
Christian  refugees.    And  as  both  these  countries 
were  at  that  time  Christian,  the  Ara][)ian  geo- 
graphers, who  have  fully  described  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  make  a  very  slight  mention  of 
them;   so  that  Abyssinia  remained  almost  un- 
known till  near  the  sera  of  modem  naval  dis- 
covery.   In  1446,  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  sent 
an  ambassador  to  the  senate  of  Florence,  and 
wrote  a  famous  letter  to  the  priests  his  subjects  at 
Jerusalem.    This,  and  the  favourable  reports  of 
the  Abyssinian  priests  now  referred  to,  gave  rise 
to  the  most  exaggerated  reports  It  was  said  that 
a  Christian  prince,  to  whom  the  Portuguese  gave 
the  fantastical  name  of  Prester  or  PreMbyter  John^ 
ruled  over  a  vast,  highly  civilised,  and  rich  em- 
pire, in  the  centre  and  £.  of  Africa.    This  state- 
ment inflamed  at  once  the  spirit  of  discovery  and 
of  religious  zeal,  the  two  ruhng  principles  in  that 
age.    The  Portuguese  monarchs,  who  took  the 
lead  in  exploring  the  eastern  world,  immediately 
devised  measures  for  aconiring  a  knowledge  of  so 
remarkable  a  region.    The  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered; Abyssinia  was  therefore  \iewed  as  a 
tract  through  which  the  commerce  of  India  might 
be  conducted.    Two  envoys,  Covilham  and   De 
Paiva,  were  therefore  sent,  under  the  direction  of 
Prince  Henry,  upon  a  mission  to  explore  it  They 
went  by  way  of  Alexandria,  and  descended  the 
Red  Sea.    De  Paiva  perished  by  some  unknown 
accident;  but  CoWlham,  after  visiting  different 
parts  of  India  and  Eastern  Afirica,  ent^ed  Abys- 
sinia, and  arrived,  in  1490,  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor,  residing  then  in  Shoa.    Being  brought 
before  tiie  sovereign,  he  was  received  with  that 
favour  which  novelty,  when  there  is  notliing  to 
be  feared  from  it,  usually  secures;  and  bdn^  a 
man  of  address  and  ability,  he  contrived  to  main- 
tain this  friendly  disposition.    The  reports  which 
he  transmitted  of  the  country  were  favourable; 
and  having  prevailed  on  the  empress-mother  to 
send  an  Armenian  as  an  ambassador  to  Portugal, 
whose  arrival  excited  a  great  sensation  in  mat 
country,  the  Portuguese  sent  out  several  other 
embassies.    Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
described  by  Alvarez,  in  1520.    He  remained  six 
years  in  the  country,  and  traversed  it  from  north 
to  south,  visiting  tiie  provinces  of  Amhara,  Shoa, 
and  Efat     Paez,  Almeyda,  Lobo,  and  several 
others  successively  undertook  journeys  into  Abys- 
sinia.   Paez,  who  resided  in  the  country  from 
1603  till  his  death  in  1622,  visited,  in  1G18,  the 
sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  eastern  arm  of  the 
Nile,  and  describes  them  nearly  in  the  same  terms 
as  Bruce,  who  absurdly  claims  the  honour  of  bein^ 
their  discoverer.    From  the  accounts  of  these  and 
other  missions,  Tellez  first  (1660),  and  afterwards 
Ludolph  (1681),  principally  compiled  their  his- 
tories and  descriptions  of   Etiiiopia.     Ludolph, 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  language,  derived  a 
considerable  part  of  his  information  from  the  com- 
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of  Grogozy,  an  Abysstnian  monk  of 
the  province  of  Amhaia,  then  in  Europe. 

Public  corioflify,  however,  with  respect  to  Abys- 
anU  gradnally  sabaded,  till  towards  the  close  of 
last  oentuzy  (1790),  it  was  revived  by  the  pabli- 
cation  of  3^.  Bmoe's  Travels.  Many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances he  relates  are  so  very  extraordinary 
as  to  give  to  his  descriptions  a  good  deal  of  the 
appearmnoe  oi  romance.  The  authenticity  of  his 
inick  was  in  consequence  very  generally  doubted; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  state- 
ments have  been  shown  to  be  unfounded,  and  that 
ochen  are  of  veiy  questionable  authorit}r.  But 
the  aocoracy  of  the  leading  features  of  his  work 
has  been  fully  established  by  Mr.  Salt  and  other 
kte  travelkn. 

Further  information  as  to  Ab^winia  will  be 
found  in  the  Modem  Universal  Historv,  vol.  xv. ; 
the  Travels  of  Brtu»,  Salt,  and  Lord  Y alentia ;  Mr. 
6obat*s  Journal;  the  account  of  Abyssinia  in  Bit- 
ter's Geography;  Pilchard's  Besearches  on  Man; 
Paikyn's  Liie  m  Abyssinia ;  and  Stem's  Wander- 
ings amoiur  the  Falashas  in  Abyssinia, 

ACAPULCO,  a  celebrated  sea-port  and  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  intendency  of  that  name,  on  the 
ooast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  190  m.  SSW.  Mexico, 
JaL  16°  60'  29"  N.,  tong.  99©  46'  W.  Estimated 
pop.  3,000.  The  harbour  Is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  'It  is  £uniliar,'  says  Captain  Hall, 
*  to  the  memory  of  most  people,  nrom  its  being  the 
port  whence  the  rich  Spanish  galleons  of  former 
days  took  their  departure  to  Sj^ead  the  wealth  of 
the  Western  over  the  Eastem  world.  It  is  cele- 
btated,  alKS  in  Anson's  delightful  Voyage,  and 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  m  the  veiy  interest- 
ipg  accounts  of  the  Buccaneers :  to  a  sailor,  there- 
fore, it  is  classic  ground  in  eveiy  sense.  I  cannot 
express  the  universal  professional  admiration  ex- 
cited by  a  sight  of  this  celebrated  port,  which  is, 
moreover,  the  very  beau-4deal  of  a  harlraur.  It  is 
easy  of  access ;  very  capadons ;  the  water  not  too 
deep;  the  holding  ground  good;  quite  free  from 
hidden  dangers ;  and  as  secure  as  the  basin  in  the 
eentze  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard.  From  the  inte- 
rior of  the  harbour  the  sea  cannot  be  discovered; 
and  a  stranger,  coming  to  the  spot  by  land,  would 
imagine  he  was  looking  over  a  sequestered  moun- 
tain-lake.' (South  America,  ii  p.  172.)  There  are 
two  entrances  to  this  splendid  basin,  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  small  island  of  Boqueta  or  Grifo,  the 
faroadest  being  nearly  1^  m.  across,  and  the  other 
from  700  to  800  feet  The  town,  commanded  by  the 
'extensive  and  foraudable'  (Hall)  castle  of  San 
Carlos,  is  poor  and  mean.  Since  it  ceased  to  be 
the  resort  of  the  galleons,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of 
any  considerable  importance;  and,  when  visited 
W  Oqitain  Hall,  had  only  thirty  houses,  with  a 
luge  suburb  of  huts  built  of  reeds,  wattled  in 
open  basket-work  to  give  admission  to  the  air. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  and  pestilential 
To  give  a  freer  circulation  to  the  air,  an  artificial 
cat  was  made  through  the  chain  of  rocks  by  which 
the  town  is  surrounded.  But,  though  this  has 
been  of  considerable  service  it  still  continues  to 
be  veiy  unhealthy].  Its  natural  insalubrity  is  in- 
creased by  the  poisonous  vapours  exhaled  from  a 
'l  atuated  to  the  E.  of  me  town.  The  annual 
._  of  the  stagnant  water  of  this  marsh 
the  death  of  innumerable  small  fishes ; 
iriochy  decaying  in  heaps  under  a  tropical  sun, 
fiffuse  their  noxious  emanations  through  the 
aeigfabonring  air,  and  are  Justly  considered  a  prin- 
c^ial  cause  of  the  putrid  bilious  fevers  that  then 
wevail  along  the  coast.  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
Ktween  Acapulco  andGnayqidl,  Callao,  &c. ;  but, 
flwuig  to  the  extreme  tediousness  and  difficulty  of 
the  voyage  from  Acapulco  to  Callao,  the  Inter- 
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course  between  Mexico  and  Pern  ia  confined 
within  veiy  narrow  bounds. 

ACERENZA  (an.  Ackerontia),  a  small  and 
very  ancient  archiepiscopal  dty  of  Southern  Italy^ 
prov.  Potenza;  14  m.  NE.  Potenza.  Pop.  8,955  m 
1862.  It  is  situated,  according  to  the  description 
of  Horace  (Od.  lib.  iii.  car.  4,  L  14),  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  hill,  Nidtu  ceUm  Acherontue,  the  foot 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Brandano.  It  has  a 
castle,  a  cathedral,  two  convents,  a  grammar 
school,  and  an  hospital  The  archbishop  resides 
at  Matera.  This  town  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Apulia  and 
Lucania. 

ACERNO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Sa- 
lemo;  16  m.  N.  by  E.  Salemo.  Po^  8,715  in 
1862.  The  town  has  a  cathedral,  a  parish  churoh, 
a  numt  depUte,  which  makes  advances  of  seed  to 
indigent  cultivators,  a  fabric  of  psper,  and  a 


.CERRA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Ca- 
serta;  9  m.  NE.  Naples.  Pop.  11,274  in  1862.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  a  seminary,  and  a  numt  de  piete. 
The  country  b  fruitful,  but  unhealthy.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  town.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  the  inhabitants 
having  deserted  it  on  his  ap[Broach.  (Liv.  lib.  xxiiL 
s.  17.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a  Roman 
colonv. 

ACHEEN,  a  poindpality  occupying  the  NW. 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  (which  see). 

AcHE£N,  the  canital  of  the  above  principality, 
situated  near  the  N  W.  extremity  of  Sumatra,  on 
a  river  about  8  m.  from  the  sea,  lat.  5^  85"  N., 
long.  95^  45"  E.  It  is  venr  popiUous,  being  said 
to  contain  8,000  houses  built  of  oamboo  and  rough 
timber,  and  raised  on  posts,  to  secure  them  from 
inundations.  A  sood  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Singapore,  Batavia,  Bengal,  &c  Owing  to 
a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  none  but  small 
vessels  pass  up  to  the  city.  The  entrance  for  three 
months  of  the  year  is  dangerous,  but  the  harbour 
issecure. 

ACHERN,  a  town  of  the  G.  D.  Baden,  on  the 
Achem,  14  miles  NE.  Kehl,  on  the  railway  from 
Kehl  to  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  2,579  in  1861.  tVithin 
a  short  distance  of  Achem  is  the  village  of  Sass- 
bach,  contiguous  to  which  is  a  granite  monument, 
erected  at  toe  expense  of  the  French  government 
in  1829,  on  the  spot  where  the  Maruial  de  Tu- 
renne,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modem 
times,  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  on  the  27th 
July,  1675.  He  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Achem. 

ACHIL,  or  EAGLE  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  oo.  Mayo,  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  channel  It  is  about  80 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  above  23,000 
acres.  Pop.  5,776  in  1861.  It  is  mountainous; 
and  eagles — whence  its  name — ^breed  in  its  inac- 
cessible fastnesses.  The  inhabitants  speak  the 
Irish  language,  and  are  in  an  extremely  depressed, 
miserable  condition. 

ACHMIN,  or  ECHMIN,  a  town  of  Upper 
Egypt, .  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  280  m. 
S.  Cairo.  Estimated  pop.  8,000.  Streets  well 
disposed,  broad,  and  straight,  which  is  veiy  un- 
usual in  Egypt ;  so  that  this  would  be  a  handsome 
town,  wero  the  houses  built  of  better  materials 
than  baked  bricks  cemented  with  clay.  It  was 
anciently  called  Panopolis,  or  Chemnis;  the  former 
being  the  Greek,  the  latter  the  Egyptian  name. 
It  contains  a  church  of  some  antiquity,  and  held 
in  much  veneration ;  but  its  chief  omament  Lb  the 
granite  pillars  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Panopolis. 

ACHMUNEIN,  a  hir|re  village  of  central  Egypt, 
prov.  Minyeh,  on  the  site  of  the  an.  Hermapolis 
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J!fasma,lat27O43'N.,loiig.80O58'E.  Intheen- 
yirons  is  the  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  covered 
vrith  hieioglvphics,  and  re^^arded  as  one  of  the  finest 
remains  of  Egyptian  architecture. 

ACHOKRY,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Sligo,  which 
ives  name  to  a  oiahopric,  now  united  to  Killala. 
6  m.  W.  Sligo.    Pop.  of  paxish,  14,504  in  1861. 

ACI-REALE,  a  sear-port  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Catania,  cap.  cant,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna, 
9  m.  NK  Catania.  Pop.  24,881  in  1862.  The 
town  stands  on  a  vast  mass  of  basaltic  lava,  about 
800  feet  above  its  port,  the  Marma  ofAciy  and  is 
supported  on  arches  constructed  with  great  labour 
and  expense  through,  ten  alternate  strata  of  lava 
and  earth.  The  situation  is  healthy ;  the  town  is 
regukrly  built,  clean,  with  many  churches,  con- 
vents, and  public  buildings,  the  whole  giving  evi- 
dence of  a  thriving  and  industrious  population.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  particularly  during 
the  fair  in  July,  in  wine,  fruit,  gold  filigree  work, 
cotton,  fiax,  and  diaper,  the  last  being  bleached 
in  great  quantities  in  the  plain  below  the  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aoque  Grande.  The  port  is  small ; 
the  mole  is  fonned  out  of  a  mass  of  lava,  and 
there  are  some  good  warehouses.  The  town  is 
celebrated  for  its  cold,  sulphurous  mineral  waters, 
the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  and  grotto  of  Galatea. 
There  are  six  other  places  bearing  the  same  name. 
During  the  servile  war  Aci-Reale  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  consul  Aquilius,  who  succeeded  in 
suppressing  that  dangerous  revolt,  anno  101  b.  g. 

ACONCAGUA,  a  province  of  Chili  (which  see). 
This  also  is  the  name  of  the  cap.  of  the  same 
prov.,  a  town  containing  about  5,000  inhab.,  and 
also  of  a  mountain  and  nver,  the  former  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  Andes,  being  28,910  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  river  rises  on  the  S.  ade  of  the  mountain, 
and  flows  into  the  sea  12  miles  from  Valparaiso. 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a  small  town  of  Central 
Italy,  16  m.  W.  Orvielo.  Pop.  2,606  in  1862. 
It  has  a  cathedral  and  5  churches. 

ACQUA-VIVA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Ban,  18  m.  S.  Baji  Pop.  7,843  in  1862.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  handsome  parish 
church,  some  convents,  2  hospitals,  and  a  mtmt  de 
pieti, 

ACQUI,  or  AQUI,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  same  name  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bor- 
mida;  47  m.  ESE.  Turin.  Pop.  9,944  in  1862.  It 
has  a  citadel,  a  cathedral,  2  churches,  and  a  semi- 
nary; and  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  sulphurous 
baths.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed 
in  the  silk  manufacture. 

ACRA,  a  small  district  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  Ashantees,  nearly  under 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  English,  Dutch, 
and  Danes  have  forts  at  Acra. 

ACRE,  AKKA,  or  ST.  JEAN  D'ACRE,  a  town 
of  Svria,  cap.  pacbalic  of  same  name  on  the  coast 
of  the  Medit4^rranean,  lat  820  54'  36"  N.,  long. 
860  6'  5"  E.,  83  m.  SSW.  Tsour  (an.  Tyrus)^  and 
35  m.  W.  Lake  Tabaria  or  Genesareth.  It  is 
situated  on  a  promontory,  forming  the  NE.  limit 
of  a  fine  semicucular  bay  (the  Bay  of  Acre)  open- 
ing to  the  N.,  bounded  NW.  by  Cape  Caimel,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  mountain  of  that  name.  The 
hartx)ur  of  Acre,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  within 
the  bay  is  shallow,  and  accessible  only  to  vessels 
drawing  little  water;  but  opposite  to  Caipha,  a 
small  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carroel,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  bay,  there  is  good  anchorage  ground 
in  deep  water.  Few  towns  are  more  advan- 
tageously situated  as  a  centre  of  commerce  or  seat 
of  political  power;  but  these  advantages,  by 
making  its  possession  of  importance,  have  served 
to  expose  it  over  and  over  again  to  hostile  attacks. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy ;  the  winter  rams,  de- 
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soeDding  in  torrents  from  the  mountains,  fill  the 
adjacent  plain  with  stagnant  lakes,  from  which, 
and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  remains,  con- 
stant malaria  is  produced,  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  heidthy  atmosphere  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain  land.  Cotton  and  com  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  these  form  its 
staple  exports. 

Previously  to  1832  the  population  of  Acre  waa 
loosely  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000 :  but 
the  siege  of  that  year  having  ended  in  its  almont 
total  destruction,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly 
the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  though  9,000 
is  probably  about  the  mark.  The  same  cause 
operates  to  make  an  account  of  the  place  his- 
torical, rather  than  descriptive  of  its  existing 
state.  Even  before  the  period  alluded  to,  a  few 
broken  columns  of  granite,  and  other  dilapidated 
and  neglected  relics,  were  the  only  remains  of 
antiquity;  but  of  the  Gothic  age  (£ere  were,  at 
this  epoch,  the  cathedral  churches  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  John.  The  mosque  of  Djezzar  Pacha  was 
a  fine  quadrangular  building,  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola  supported  on 
pillars  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Ciesarea.  The 
same  governor  also  constructed  a  large  fountain,  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  town.  The  bazaars 
were  numerous  and  good,  being  arched  over,  and 
well  supplied  with  commodities.  Houses  built  of 
stone,  and  flat^roofed,  the  terraces  on  their  tops 
forming  agreeable  promenades;  the  more  usefVil, 
as  the  streets  were  extremely  narrow.  At  present, 
however,  Acre  is,  or  at  all  events  within  a  year  or 
two  was,  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins ;  of  all 
its  buildings,  public  or  private,  the  fountain  of 
Djezzar  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  uninjured 
from  the  ejects  of  the  siege  by  the  Egyptians  in 
1882. 

Although  the  modem  town  be  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  its  site  has  been  occupied  bybuildinf^ 
fifom  the  remotest  antiquity.  Here  stood  a  Hebre^ir, 
or  perhaps  a  Phoenician  city,  called  Accho.  Bein^ 
improved  and  enlarged  by  the  Greek  sovereigiLs  of 
E^rpt,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Ptolemais;  and 
it  was  justiy  regarded  by  them  and  their  Roman 
successors  as  a  port  of  great  importance.  Syria 
was  one  of  the  firet  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans 
(see  Arabia),  into  whose  hands  Ptolemais  fell, 
A.D.  636.  It  then  received  the  name  of  Akka, 
which  continues  to  be  its  Saracenic  appellation. 
In  1104  it  was  captured  by  the  first  cnisadens  and 
formed  for  eighty  ^ears  part  of  the  kingilom  of 
Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  famous 
sultan  Saladin.  About  four  years  afterwards 
Richard  C<eur  de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus  ap^ 
peared  before  its  walls,  and  after  a  siege  of  twenty- 
two  months  it  surrendered  to  their  arms  in  1191. 
It  subsequently  remained  in  the  possession  of  Uie 
Christians  exactly  a  century ;  and  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
attained  considerable  importance  and  prosperity. 
It  derived  from  the  magnificent  cathedral  erected 
by  these  soldier  monks  to  their  patron  saint  its 
common  western  name  of  St,  Jean  dAcre.  In 
1291,  however,  the  knights  were  driven  from  Syria, 
and  Acre  was  the  spot  on  which  their  last  despe- 
rate but  useless  struggle  took  place.  From  1291 
till  1517,  it  formed  paurt  of  the  Caliphate,  w^hen  it 
passed,  with  the  last  paltry  wrecks  of  that  once 
mighty  power,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Neg- 
lected by  the  government,  and  exposed  to  Uie 
depredations  of  every  wandering  tribe,  it  con- 
tinued to  decay,  till,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17tU 
century,  it  was  seized  by  Fak*r-«l-din,  the  cele- 
brated emir  of  the  Druses,  under  whose  wise  and 
energetic  government  it  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  retiuning  prosperity ;  but  in  the  latter  p<^^  of 
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Mb  lUb  Fak'r-el-dmy  apprehending  a  Torklsh  in- 
Tvioo,  destiojed  the  haifoour,  and  thus  left  the 
^ace  m  a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which  he 
KMiDd  it.  Another  centurv  of  decay  and  miBerv 
cosned,  tiU,  in  1749,  the  IBedouin  Arab  Daher  ex- 
pelled the  Tnridsh  aga,  and  made  Acre  the  capital 
of  a  tenitoiy  which  for  more  than  20  years  was 
▼irtnaUy  independent  of  the  Porte.  Daher  par- 
tJaily  fortified  Acre,  partly  cleared  its  mins,  and 
settled  colonies  of  Greek  and  Mnssnlman  fimners, 
haassed  and  despoiled  in  the  neighbonring  conn- 
tiies»  in  the  snironnding  plain.  On  DahGr's  fiUl 
in  1775,  Acre  rererted  to  the  dominion  of  the 
To^a.  For  once,  however,  tiie  change  of  masters 
was  not  productive  of  ruin.  Djezzar,  who  was 
immediately  appointed  pacha,  how  inibrlor  soever 
to  Daher  in  personal  character,  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled him  in  his  political  energy,  promptness, 
anddedsion.  He  strengthened  ttie  fortifications 
and  embellished  the  town.  The  determined  and 
sueoessfiil  resistance  which  it  made  in  1799  to  the 
anns  of  Napoleon  have  rendered  it  fiunons  in 
modeni  history.  There  is,  mdeed,  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  termination  of  the  siege  had  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  ftxture  fortune  of  that 
extraordinary  person,  and  consequently  of  the 
world.  (See  Voyage  dn  Marshal  Marmont,  iiL 
p.  76.)  Acre  continued  to  prosper  till  1832. 
Thoa^  fettered  by  imposts  and  monopolies,  it 
carried  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  had 
lesidBit  consuls  fiom  most  of  Uie  great  states  of 
Europe.  During  its  siege  by  Ibrudm  Pacha  in 
1882,  which  lasted  5  months  and  21  days,  its  pri- 
vate and  public  buildings  were  mostly  destroyed. 
In  1840  it  was  bombaraed  by  the  English  and 
Austrian  fleets,  through  whom  it  was  restored  to 
the  saltan.  It  has  not  recovered  its'fbrmer  pros- 
perity. (Yolney's  and  Sobinson's  Travels,  and 
Rnasdl^s  Palestine.} 

ACRI,  a  town  or  South  Italv,  prov.  Coeenza, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Mucone,  in  a  lietuthy  situation ; 
li.  m.  N.  £.  Gosenza.  Pop.  11,736  in  1862.  It 
has  6  parish  churches  and  a  hospitaL  The  sur- 
iwmding  country  is  very  firnitfuL 

ACTIUH.    See  Arta,  Gulph  of. 

ACTON,  a  village  and  parish  of  England,  fbr- 
merhr  resorted  to  ibr  its  mineral  waters ;  8^  m. 
W.  St.  Paul's,  on  the  North  London  railway.  Pop. 
of  parish  8,151  in  1861.  Acton  has  in  recent 
times  become  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis.    (See 

LOKDOH.) 

ACUL,  an  inconsiderable  searport  town  of 
Hayti,  on  its  N.  coast.  Lat.  19^  47'  40''  N., 
Vm^P-  7^  27'  13"  W.  It  was  called  St.  Thomas 
bj  Columbna. 

ADALIA,  or  SATALIEH,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Anatolia,  cap.  Sangiack  T^^ili, 
on  the  eplph  of  the  same  name,  near  the  mouth 
rf  the  Donden-eou,  lat.  BGP  62'  15"  N.,  long.  30° 
45'  8^  K  Estimated  pop.  8,000,  two-thirds  Txuks 
and  one-third  Greeks.  It  is  finely  situated,  being 
boilt  amphitheatxe-wise  round  a  small  harbour 
«o  the  declivity  of  a  hiU,  the  summit  of  which  is 
toimonnted  by  a  castle.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch, 
a  dooMe  wall,  and  a  series  of  square  towers  about 
M  yards  apart.  Streets  narrow,  and  houses  mostly 
of  wood.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha  and  of  a 
Gieek  archbishop;  and  has  numerous  mosques, 
churches,  baths,  caravansaries,  &c.  The  sur- 
nwnding  coontiy  is  beautiful,  and  the  soil  deep 
and  fertile. 

Adalia  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Olbia;  and  the  fragments  of  columns  and 
ether  remains  of  antiquity  found  within  its  waUs, 
attest  its  former  flourishing  state. 

ADAM'S  PEAK,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
of  Ceylon,  altitude  7,420  feet ;  45  m.  ES£. 
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Colnmbo.  It  has  a  sugar-loaf  shape;  and  its 
snmmlt,  supposed  to  be  the  point  where  Buddha 
ascended  to  heaven,  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 

AD  AN  A,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  a 
district  or  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Sihon  (Sarus),  about  25  m.  above  where  it  falls 
into  the  sea,  lat.  ^o  59^  N.,  long.  850  16'  £. 
Estim.  pop.  20,000.  It  is  verv  ancient,  stands  on 
a  declivity,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  groves  of 
fruit  trees  and  vineyards;  is  large,  well-built ;  has 
a  castle ;  a  bridge  over  the  river,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Justinian;  and  a  noble  portico  in  the 
middle  of  the  basaar.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  fimits,  and  com.  In  summer  it  is 
rather  unhealthy,  and  the  majority  of  the  inha« 
bitants  retire  to  the  conntiy.  (Kinneir's  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  p.  131.) 

AD  ARE,  an  ancient  town  of  Ireland,  oo.  Lim- 
erick, with  some  fine  ruins,  now  much  decayed, 
situated  on  the  Maig,  over  which  it  has  a  bndge 
of 9 arches;  130 m. SW. Dublin.  Pop. 816.  Ditto 
ofparish  2,944  hi  1861. 

ADDA,  a  celebrated  river  of  Iti^»  formed  by 
the  junction  of  several  rivulets  near  Bormio,  in  the 
Yalteline.  Having  traversed  that  province,  it 
passes  Sondrio,  enters  the  lake  of  Gomo  near  its 
northern,  and  issnes  from  its  southern  extremitv, 
and  passing  Lodi  and  Pizzighettone,  fiiUs  into  t^e 
Po  6  m.  W.  Cremona. 

ADELAIDE,  a  dty  of  South  Australia,  cap.  of 
the  British  colony  of  that  name,  about  7  m.  SE. 
from  its  port,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  side  of  St  Vin-> 
cent's  Gulph.  Lat  M^  57'  S.,  long.  138°  38'  E. 
Pop.  7,143  in  1846,  and  18,303  in  1861.  The  mu-* 
nic  boundary  comprises  rather  more  than  1,000 
acres.  It  is 'divided  into  N.  and  S.  Adelaide  by 
the  river  Torrens,  here  crossed  by  several  bridges. 
Both  portions  of  the  town  stand  on  gentle  eleva- 
tions, and  are  regularly  laid  out :  the  streets,  which 
vary  from  70  to  130  ft  in  width,  mostly  cross  or 
meet  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  there  are  se- 
veral  good  squares.  The  S.  is  a  good  deal  larger 
than  the  N.  division  of  the  dty ;  it  includes  the 
govemm^it  house,  hospital,  &c.,  with  some  hand- 
some terraces  and  viUas,  having  from  i  to  4  acre 
of  shrubby  and  garden  ground  attached.  Along 
King  William  Street,  the  central  thoroughfare,  are 
many  large  buildings,  including  the  government 
offices  and  commissariat  stores,  with  many  eood 

{>rivate  houses  and  shops  of  all  descriptions.  Hind- 
ey  Street  u  the  prindnal  place  of  biuflness,  and 
here  is  to  be  observed  all  the  bustle  of  a  flourishing 
town.  It  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  good  stone, 
brick,  or  wooden  houses,  some  of  which  are  of  su- 
perior build,  and  do  credit  to  Australian  street 
architecture.  Many  of  the  stores  or  merchants' 
warehouses  are  massive  brick  or  stone  buildings. 
The  government  house,  near  the  river,  is  a  fine 
house,  surrounded  by  about  10  acres  laid  out  in 
ornamental  gardens.  A  botanic  garden  was  es- 
tablished in  1855,  and  in  1858  a  special  grant  of 
lOOOil  was  allowed  for  a  conservatory,  filled  with 
pafans  and  other  tropical  produce.  Among  the 
otiier  principal  edifices  are  Trinity  and  St  John's 
churches,  the  legislative  council  house,  court  house, 
the  office  of  the  S.  Australian  bank,  an  auction 
mart,  the  offices  of  the  S.  Australian  Company, 
and  a  large  prison,  built  at  a  cost  of  34,000Z  In 
the  centre  of  Light  Square  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
cross,  45  feet  high,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colo- 
nel Light,  the  founder  of  the  dty.  Adelaide  has 
chapel  for  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Bap- 
tists, Independents,  Methodists,  German  Luthe- 
rans, and  others,  a  Friends'  meeting  house,  a  Jews' 
synagogue,  numerous  schools,  the  S.  Australian 
bank,  and  a  branch  of  the  Australasian  do.,  S. 
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Australian  Aasaranoe  Company^,  a  philanthropic 
institution,  and  a  mechanics*  institute.  Sevdsl 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  dty.  It  manu- 
factures woollen  goods,  starch,  soap,  snuff,  and 
machineiT,  and  it  has  a  variety  of  steam  and 
other  mills,  with  breweries,  tanneries,  and  malt 
houses.  Its  trade  in  ores  and  wool  is  already  very 
extensive,  and  it  will  necessarily  increase  with  the 
increase  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is 
the  grand  emporium.  Adelaide  exported  5,699,200 
lbs.  of  wool  in  1860;  6,662,020  lbs.  in  1861;  and 
7,162,082  lbs.  in  1862.  Around  the  dty  on  the  K 
and  S.  is  a  semicircle  of  hills,  some  riring  to  up- 
wards of  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  witmn  a  few 
miles  axe  some  of  the  principal  copper  and  lead 
mines,  to  which,  especially  the  former,  the  colony 
owes  great  part  of  its  prosperity. 

The  river  Torrens,  on  which  Adelaide  is  built, 
loses  itself  in  a  marsh  before  reaching  the  sea,  so 
that  the  ci^  is  from  6  to  7  m.  distant  from  its 
port,  an  inlet  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulph.  In  the 
rainv  season  the  Torrens  is  much  flooded,  though 
it  seldom  overflows  its  banks,  which  are  steep  and 
lofty ;  but  in  the  dry  season  it  has  no  current,  its 
bed  being  then  formed  into  a  series  of  pools  or 
tanks. 

Port  Adelaide,  7  m.  NW.  from  the  city,  in  a 
low  and  marshy  situation,  consists  of  a  number  of 
dwelling-houses  and  waxvhouses,  many  of  whidi 
are  of  stone,  with  wharves,  partly  belonging  to 
government,  and  partly  to  the  South  Austnuian 
Company.  The  inlet  of  the  sea  forming  the  har« 
bour,  opposite  the  entrance  to  which  a  ught  ves- 
sel is  moored,  stretches  from  the  gulph,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  for  about 
8  m.  southward,  surrounding  Torrens  Island.  There 
entered  at  Port  Adelaide,  in  the  year  1862,  a  total 
of  293  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  92,120.  Of  these, 
278  vessels,  of  86,230  tons,  were  with  cargoes,  and 
20  vessels,  of  5,890  tons,  in  ballast  The  clearances, 
in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  282  vessels,  of  a 
total  burthen  of  92,502  tons.  Port  Adelaide  has 
a  custom  house ;  but  vessels  are  exempted  from  all 
port  charges  in  this  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
cobny.  A  railway  unites  the  dty  with  the  port 
(For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  trade  of 
this  dty  and  of  the  colony  generally,  see  Austra- 
lia, SOCTH.). 

Adelaide  was  founded  in  1884.  In  1842  it  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  colonial  legislature 
as  a  city  under  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
coundL  (Wilkinson,  Dutton,  Bennett,  S.  Aus- 
tralia ;  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial 
Possessions,  1864.) 

ADELSBER6,  a  village  a^d  cavern  in  lUyria, 
about  half  way  between  Laybach  and  Trieste.  The 
cavern  is  deddedl^  the  most  magnificent  and  ex- 
tensive hitherto  discovered  in  Europe.  It  has  been 
explored  to  a  distance  of  between  1  and  2  miles 
(1310  fathoms)  from  the  entrance,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  lake.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  end  of  these  vast  hollows,  and  that, 
were  it  carefully  examined,  its  extent  would  be 
found  to  be  much  greater.  The  cavern  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  officer  in  the  adjoining  village, 
who  appoints  guides  to  conduct  strangers  through 
it  It  is  easily  accessible,  and  may  be  \*isited  with- 
out any  risk.  The  entrance  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  village,  in  the  fiice  of  a  cUff,  below 
a  ruined  castle.  At  this  point  the  river  Poik,  after 
winding  through  the  plain,  disappears  beneath  the 
mountain,  sinking  into  the  rock  below  a  natural 
penthouse  formed  by  the  slope  of  the  limestone 
strata.  The  entrance  for  visitors  is  a  small  hole 
above  this,  closed  by  a  door.  At  a  distance  of  180 
yards  from  the  mouth,  a  noise  of  rushing  waters  is 
neard,  and  the  Poik  may  be  seen,  by  the  light  of 
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the  taper,  struggling  along  at  a  considerable  depth 
below ;  and  on  a  sudden  a  vast  hall  100  feet  high, 
and  more  than  300  long,  called  the  Dome,  b  en- 
tered. The  river,  having  dived  under  the  wall  of 
rock  on  the  outside,  here  re-appears  for  a  short 
space,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Unz, 
which  bursts  forth  at  Planina ;  planks  of  wood, 
thrown  into  the  stream  of  the  cavern,  appear  there, 
it  is  said,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

The  Dome  was  the  only  part  of  the  cavern 
known  down  to  1819,  when  a  labourer,  working  in 
the  cave,  aoddentally  broke  through  a  screen  of  star- 
lactite,  and  discovered  that  this  was,  to  use  the  words 
of  Russel,  *  but  the  vestibule  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  temples  which  nature  has  built  for  her- 
self in  the  region  of  the  night'  Rude  steps,  cut 
in  the  rock,  lead  down  the  sloping  sides  of  thia 
chamber  to  the  level  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge;  and  the  opposite  wall  is 
scaled  by  means  of  a  similar  flight  of  steps.  Here 
the  visitor  enters  the  newly-discovered  part  of  the 
cavern,  consisting  of  a  range  of  chambers  var3ring 
in  size,  but  by  far  the  most  interesting,  from  the 
variety,  beautiful  purity,  and  quantity  of  their 
stalactites.  Sometunes  uniting  with  Uie  stalag- 
mite below,  they  form  a  pillar  worthy  to  support 
a  cathedral;  at  others  a  crop  of  minute  spiculas 
rises  from  the  floor;  now  a  duster  of  slender  co- 
lumns reminds  one  of  the  traceny  of  a  Gothie 
chapel,  or  of  the  twinings  or  interlacings  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  branches  of  the  banyan 
tree.  The  fantastic  shapes  of  some  masses  liave 
given  rise  to  various  names,  applied  bj  the  guides, 
according  to  the  likeness,  which  they  imagine  they 
can  trace  in  them,  to  real  objects;  such  as  the 
throne,  the  pulpit,  the  butcher's  diop,  the  two 
hearts,  the  bell,  which  resounds  almost  like  metal, 
and  the  curtain  (Yorhang),  a  very  singular  mass 
about  an  inch  thick,  spre^ing  out  to  an  extent  of 
several  square  yards,  pearfectly  resembling  a  piece 
of  drapery,  and  beautifully  transparent  The  sta- 
lacticid  matter  pervades  almost  every  part  of  the 
cavern ;  it  paves  the  floor,  hangs  in  pendants  from 
the  roof,  coats  and  plasters  the  wall,  cements  to- 
gether faUen  masses  of  rock,  forms  screens,  parti- 
tions, and  pillars.  The  only  soimd  in  the  remote 
chambers  is  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  drops  of 
water  charged  with  lime,  which  are  found,  on  exa- 
mination, to  tip  each  pendant  mass,  forming  an 
ascendant  spire,  or  stalagmite,  on  the  spot  where 
it  descends.  One  of  the  long  suite  of  chambers, 
larger  and  loftier  than  the  rest,  and  with  a  more 
even  floor,  is  converted  once  a  year  (in  May)  into  a 
ball-room.  On  that  occasion  the  peasant  lads  and 
lasses  assemble  from  miles  around,  and  the  gloomy 
vaults  re-echo  with  sounds  of  mirth  and  music. 

ADEN,  a  small  state  of  S.  Arabia  in  Yemen, 
lying  between  120  82'  and  139  8'  N.  lat,  and  be- 
tween 480  30'  and  45°  30'  E.  long.  It  exten<li 
from  E.  to  W.  about  115  m.,  its  greatest  width 
bdng  about  SO.  The  mountains  in  this  part  of 
Arabia  are  dose  upon  the  sea,  and,  for  an  Arabic 
district,  it  is  well  supplied  with  water ;  and  from 
both  these  causes  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  con- 
siderably mitigated,  and  vegetation  flourishes  upon 
a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  It  has  a  considerable  forest  The 
cultivated  parts  produce  wheat,  dhourah,  and  cot^ 
ton;  tl^e  woods  consist  of  mangoes,  sycamores, 
and  pomegranates,  and  the  siufaoe  of  the  whole 
country  is  interspersed  with  date  trees.  Wellsted 
(Travels,  ii.  409.)  states  that  in  purity  of  atmo- 
sphere, richness  of  soil  and  verdure,  nature  of  vege- 
tation, and  proximitv  of  production  and  desolation, 
this  country  resembles  Egypt  The  barren  parts 
are  represented  as  peculiarly  eo]  but  they  occur  in 
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compantively  Email  patdies,  and  in  the  midst  of 
lertifitv.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  agricultu- 
rists ;  Iwt  Bach  is  the  miserable  state  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  husbandman  never  goes  to  his  labour 
inthoat  being  aimed,  and  resorts  to  the  towns  for 
aecuritf  daring  the  night«  The  town  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  cany  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
the  Bedouins,  who*  bring  to  market  their  ghee 
(batter),  frankincense,  ami  milk,  receiving  in  re- 
tom  grain  and  cloth.  Manufactures  limited  to  a 
fine  striped  cloth  or  sUk,  used  for  the  dresses  of  the 
mperior  classes,  the  weaving  of  w^hich  occupies 
aboat  30  looms  in  the  town  of  Lahedsjee. 

Adex,  a  sea-port  town  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  the 
above  state,  now  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  IndLUi  Ocean,  118  m.  £.  from  the  straits  of 
Babelmandeb,  UL  12<>  46'  16"  N.,  long.  45°  10'  20" 
£.  It  stands  on  the  E.  side  of  a  promontoT}",  pro- 
j«:ting  S.  into  the  ocean,  called  the  Peninsula  of 
Aden.  This  peninsula,  which  terminates  in  a  lofty 
mountain,  besring  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  connect^  with, the  main  land 
by  a  low  isthmus  about  400  yards  in  breadth.  On 
the  N.  and  W.  the  town  is  overhung  by  steep  and 
craggy  rocks,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  old  for- 
txficationsL  The  £.  or  outward  harbour  of  Aden, 
fonnerly  (and  apparently  at  a  recent  period)  large 
and  oommodious,  is  now  partly  filled  up  with  sand. 
Bat  the  harbour  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  be- 
tween the  promontory  on  which  it  stands  and 
another  parallel  thereto,  is  a  magnificent  basin, 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  fleets.  It 
has  a  contracted  entrance,  which  mig^t  easily  be 
fortified,  so  as  to  make  it  inaccessible  to  a  hostile 
sqnadron.  From  this  harbour  the  approach  to  the 
town  is  over  a  low  ridge  of  the  mountain,  the  road 
being  in  parts  cut  thrmigh  the  solid  rock. 

The  site  of  this  town,  the  best  adapted  for  trade 
on  the  whole  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  key  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  has  always  made  it  a  point  of  primary 
impoKtance  in  the  direct  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  East.  It  became  at  a  very  early  period  a  cele- 
brated emporium  (the  ArabUe  emporium  of  Ptole- 
my). After  the  Romans  obtained  possession  of 
Egypt,  and  Hippalns  (a.  d.  50)  had  discovered  the 
droct  route  to  India,  they  destroj'ed  Aden  lest  it 
dioald  iaJl  into  hostile  hands,  and  interfere  with 
their  monopoly  of  this  lucrative  traffic  rVincent's 
Commeroe,  &&,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  iL  827,  528.) 
It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ; 
bot  from  the  11th  till  the  16th  century  it  was  the 
great,  or  rather  the  exclusive,  entrepot  of  Eastern 
commerceu  The  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  the  first  great  blow  to  its 
importance.  Simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  the' Turks,  under  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  took  possession  of  various 
Arabic  potts,  Aden  among  the  number.  They 
erected  the  fortifications,  the  ruins  of  which  excite 
the  admiration  of  eveiy  traveller,  and  which  re- 
pelled the  attacks  of  the  famous  Portuguese  gene- 
ral Alboquerque.  From  this  date,  however,  Aden 
rapidly  declined;  nor  did  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks,  which  took  place  about  the  middle  of  last 
centory,  retard  its  downfaU.  Its  ruin  was  more 
oomplete  than  could  have  been  anticipated;  for 
its  convenient  harixnin  and  plentiful  supply  of 
water  make  it,  apart  from  other  considerations,  a 
BMiet  desirable  port. 

When  first  occupied  by  the  British,  Aden  had  not 
more  than  100  houses,  with  a  parcel  of  wretched 
huts,  and  from  3,000  to  4,000  inhabs.  It  had 
indeed  the  ruins  of  several  cisterns  and  reservoirs 
cot  in  the  solid  rock,  and  of  aqueducts  for  convey- 
ing water  from  the  mountiiins  of  the  interior,  which 
fuOy  testified  its  former  greatness.  But  within  the 
lait  twenty  years  a  vast  change  has  taken  place, 
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and^  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Aden  bids  fair  to  be 
again  restored.  Hotels  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  passengers  h^  the  steamers  have  been  erected; 
and  the  population  of  the  vicinity,  attracted  by 
the  secuntv  afforded  by  the  English  flag:,  have 
flocked  to  the  place,  which  has  now  an  estimated 
pop.  of  50,000.  Defensive  works  have  recently 
been  constructed,  which  are  considered  to  render 
it  impregnable,  and  make  it  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Its  great  deficiency  was  formerly  the 
supply  of  water,  though  the  supply  was  abundant 
ascompaied  with  many  other  Asiatic. towns.  The 
soiorces  of  supply  are — ^the  adjacent  plain,  from 
which  brackish  water  is  drawn,  and  a  condensing 
apparatus  used  by  the  residents.  It  rains  only 
once  in  three  years,  when  the  rain  descends  in 
torrents  for  about  a  fortnight  in  September.  To 
husband  the  rain-water  the  British  have  lately 
constructed  a  system  of  reservoirs  in  a  rocky  ra- 
vine^ at  a  cost  of  l,000,000iL,  in  order  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  in  dry  weather. 

While  its  commanding  position,  excellent  port, 
and  abundant  supply  of  water,  make  Aden  an 
important  station  m  the  route  from  India  t4> 
Europe  bv  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  no  less  favourably 
situated  for  becoming  an  entrepSt  for  the  con- 
tiguous countries  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  It  owed 
its  former  consequence  mainly  to  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  these  it  still  retains.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  an  important  emporium, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the 
surrounding  continents.  The  climate  though  hot 
is  not  unhealthy. 

(Niebuhr,  Descr.  del*  Ar.  par.  ii  pp.  221,  222; 
Forater's  Historical  Geognmhy  of  Arabia,  ii  104 
and  156;  and  recent  and  omdal  documents.) 

ADJYGHUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Alla- 
habad, hit  240  50'  jjf,^  long.  80^  3'  £.  It  has  a 
fortress  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  that  was  taken 
bv  the  British  in  1809,  after  a  stout  resistance. 
Estimated  pop.  45,000. 

ADIGE,  a  large  river  of  Italv,  the  Atesius  or 
Athens  of  the  andents.  It  is  formed  by  several 
rivulets  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Rhetian 
Alps,  and  unite  near  Glums;  thence  it  flows  E. 
till  near  Bolsano  it  is  joined  by  its  important  tri- 
butary, the  Eisack.  It  then  takes  a  southerly 
course  past  Trent,  where  it  becomes  navigable, 
Roverodo,  and  Pontone.  It  then  changes  its  course 
to  the  £.,  and  passing  Ycrona,  Legnano,  and 
Aquileia,  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  20  m.  S.  Venice. 
It  is  deep,  rapid  (Velox  Athrtia,  Claud.) »  and  is 
usually  navigated  with  difiiculty.  In  spring,  on 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains,  it  is 
liable  to  sudden  floods,  to  prevent  the  injurious 
influence  of  which  in  the  Polesino  of  Rovigo  and 
other  low  grounds,  it  is  fenced  by  strong  oanks, 
while  a  part  of  the  surplus  water  is  carried  oflT  by 
canals.  Exclusive  of  the  Eisack,  its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Nooe,  Aviso,  and  Agno. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  W. 
coast  of  America,  between  George  the  Third's 
Archipelago  and  the  continent,  about  90  m.  long 
and  25  broad.  Lat.  67°  2^  to  580  24'  N.,  long. 
1340  W. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  20  or  80 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  the 
largest,  called  Great  Admiralty  Island,  is  from  55 
to  60  m.  in  length:  in  about  2^  10'  S.  lat,  and 
from  126^  to  128«>  E.  long.  They  were  discoveretl 
by  the  Hollanders  in  1616,  and  are  inhabited. 

ADOUR,  a  considerable  river  in  the  SW.  of 
France.  It  has  its  source  in  the  Pyrenees,  6  ro. 
E.  Bareges,  whence  it  flows  N.  by  Bagii^res  and 
Tarbes  to  Oise ;  here  it  takes  an  easterly  course, 
and  passing  St  Sever,  Dax,  and  Bayonne,  falls 
into  the  sea  a  little  below  the  latter.  *It  is  navi- 
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gable  to  St  Sever.  The  Olenm  and  the  Pau  are 
the  most  considenble  of  its  ai&aenta. 

ADOWA,  the  capital  of  Tigi^,  in  Abyssinia, 
partly  on  the  side  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Tigiti  Lat  1^  12'  80"  N.,  long.  39°  6'  E. 
The  houses  are  all  of  a  conical  fonn,  pretty  regu- 
larly disposed  into  streets  or  alleys,  mterq>er9ed 
with  trees  and  small  gardens.  Pop.  probably  8,000. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  doths,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  cattle,  com,  salt,  and  slaves. 

ADRA,  a  sea^-port  to¥m  of  Spain,  cap.  district 
same  name,  prov.  Granada  on  the  Mediteiranean, 
45  m.  S£.  Granada.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Adra.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  of  the  rich- 
est lead  mines  in  the  world,  the  produce  of  which 
constitutes  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
the  town. 

ADRAMIT,  a  village  of  Armenia  in  Russia, 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Van.  It  is  a  place 
of  some  beauty  as  to  situation,  being  nestled  in 
among  crags  and  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
wherever  space  is  available,  fruit  trees  and  small 
gardens  are  planted.  The  huts,  of  the  same  mise- 
rable description  as  other  Armenian  villages,  are 
built  of  rough  stones,  put  together  with  mud,  and 
erected  close  up  to  tiie  side  of  a  hill,  into  which 
part  of  the  dwelling  is  excavated.  The  flat  sum- 
mit of  the  rocky  hiU  on  the  slope  of  which  the 
village  stands  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall, 
built  of  huge  stones  laid  one  upon  another,  with- 
out mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  and  resembling 
Cyclopean  remains.    (Ussher's  Travels,  p.  324*) 

ADRAMYT,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Ana- 
tolia, about  4  m.  from  the  £.  extremity  of  the 
gulph  of  the  same  name,  78  m.  N.  Smyrna,  Ut. 
8S9  29'  N.,  lon^.  260  57'  15"  E.  Pop.  6,000  (?). 
Streets  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  filthy;  nouses,  with 
few  exceptions,  mean,  and  miserably  built.  The 
olives  produced  in  the  adjoiniD£[  territory,  with 
large  quantities  of  wool  from  the  mterior,  are  prin- 
cipally shipped  for  Constantinople;  little  except 
galls  being  shipped  for  other  parts  of  Europe. 

ADRIA  (an.  Atria  or  Hatria),  a  town  of  North- 
em  Italy,  deleg.  (formerly  the  Polesino  of)  Rovigo 
on  the  Castagmuio,  between  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
12  m.  E.  Ro^.  Lat  46o  2'  57"  N.,  long.  12^  3' 
55"  £.  Pop.  12,803  in  1858.  Adria  is  a  v«y 
ancient  city,  being  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  origin, 
and  having  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Etmscans.  It  was  originally  a  sea-port  of 
such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  be  able  to 
give  its  own  name  to  the  great  aim  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  which  it  stood;  but  owing  to  the  gra- 
dual extension  of  the  land,  in  oonsequenee  of  the 
mud  and  other  deposits  lm>ught  down  ov  the  rivers, 
the  port  of  Adria  has  been  long  since  nlled  up,  and 
it  is  now  an  inland  town  18  or  19  m.  from  the  sea. 
When  Strabo  wrote,  it  had  become  a  comparatively 
unimportant  place,  and  it  subsequenUv  suffered 
much  from  inundations  and  war,  particularly  from 
the  attacks  of  the  barbaiiansL  During  the  twelfth 
century  it  began  to  revive.  Its  climate,  which 
had  become  very  unhealthy,  and  its  environs,  have 
both  been  materially  improved  by  the  drainage 
effected  by  opening  the  canal  of  ^ortovico.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  fine  collection  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the 
vicinage,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather. 
The  surrounding  country  is  productive  of  com, 
wine,  and  cheese.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  L 
p.  116.  Balbi  Abi^,  ed.  1837.) 

ADRIANOPLE  {called  Edreneh  by  the  Turks), 
a  celebrated  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  Rou- 
melia,  on  the  Maritza  (an.  Hebrtu),  where  it  is 
joined  bv  the  Toonga  and  the  Arda,  134  m.  NW, 
Constantinople,  lat,  41o  48'  N.,  long.  26°  29'  16' 
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E.  Adrianople  has,  according  to  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Blunt  (Report,  1864),  18,000  houses  and  a  pop.  of 
90,000  souls,  of  whom  28,000  are  Mohammedans, 
56,000  Christians,  and  6,000  Jews.  It  contains  60 
mosques,  14  churches,  and  13  synagogues;  1  mili- 
tary school,  and  87  other  schools,  with  2,730 
pupils;  2  hospitals  and  1  madhouse.  It  is  beoiuti- 
fully  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  and  finest 
plains  in  the  world,  on  the  sides  and  base  of « low 
nill,  and  when  viewed  from  a  distance  has  a  mag- 
nificent appearance;  but,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
Turidsh  towns,  the  illusion  vanishes  on  eatenn^* 
The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy;  and  m 
certain  periods  of  the  year  it  is  unhealthy.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  three  stories  high,  and  their 
shelving  roofs  project  so  much  as  to  meet  those  on 
the  opposite  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  an 
old  wall,  supported  by  massive  towers,  the  work 
of  the  sovereigns  of  die  Lower  Empve,  encloses  a 
space  occupied  by  the  rayah  population.  Origin- 
ally it  may  have  been  the  citadel;  but  it  is  now 
useless  as  a  defence.  Among  the  public  buildings 
the  most  distinguished  are  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  sultans,  in  a  state  of  decay ;  the  frunous  bazaar 
of  Ali  Pasha,  appropriated  to  the  warehousing; 
and  sale  of  various  descriptions  of  commodities; 
and  the  numerous  moeoues.  Of  the  latter,  the 
one  erected  by  Selim  li.  is  the  most  splendid; 
and  ranks,  indeed,  among  the  finest  Mohammedan 
temples.  There  are  8,000  shops  and  several  large 
stone  bazaars  and  haus.  The  laigest  bazaar  is  that 
of '  Ali  Pasha : '  it  is  some  350  paces  long,  with  rovra 
of  shops  on  each  side  occupied  by  retail  dealers  in 
foreign  and  native  manufactures.  There  are  also 
numerous  baths  and  fountains  supplied  by  wat^ 
conveyed  into  the  city  by  an  aqueduct.  A  me- 
drasseh,  or  superior  school,  is  attached  to  the 
mosoue  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  other  schools.  The  Maritza  is  navigable  up  to 
the  city  during  winter  and  s(xing;  but  in  summer 
the  sea  crafl  only  ascend  as  high  as  Demotica. 
Enos,  at  the  mou^  of  tlie  Maritza,  is  properly  the 
sea-port  of  Adrianople.  It  formerly  admitted 
large  vessels;  but  owmg  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
Turiu,  who  have  allowed  a  sand-bank  to  accumu- 
late, it  is  now  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  com- 
paralively  small  burden.  With  the  exception  of 
tanning,  which  is  rather  extensively  carried  on, 
manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  It  has,  however, 
a  pretty  extensive  commerce.  The  exports  con- 
sist principally  of  the  raw  products  of  the  adjacent 
country,  comprising  excellent  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
tobacco,  good  wine,  otto  of  roses,  fruits,  bcsries  for 
dyeing,  &c.  The  imports  consist  prindpaily  of 
manufactured  goods;  as  cottons  and  hardware  frona 
England,  wooUen  stuffs  from  Germany,  &c  The 
trade  is  principally  carried  on  by  Greek  merchants. 
The  corporations  of  saddlers  and  shoemakers  em- 
ploy a  great  number  of  workmen,  and  annually 
dispose  of  large  quantities  of  Turkish  saddles  and 
shoes  at  fairs  held  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop. 

In  early  times  Adrianople  was  the  capital  of  the 
Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  and  was  then  called 
Uskadama.  It  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
emperor  Adrian,  by  whom  it  was  improved  and 
embellished.  The  Turks  took  it  in  1360;  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their  government  from 
1366  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Ruseiafis  in  1829;  but  was 
evacuated  on  a  treaty  being  concluded  between 
them  and  the  Turks  in  September  that  year. 
(Reppel*s  Journey  across  the  Balkban,  L  jpp.  250 — 
663;  Walsh's  Journey  from  Constantmople  to 
England,  p.  144;  Report  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Blunt,  Commercial  Reix)rts,  July  to  December, 
1864,  pp.  165-7.) 
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ADRIATIC  SEA 

ADRIATIC  SEA,  or  GULPH  OF  VENICE 
{Mart  Adriatieum  or  Stqxrtm),  is  that  great  arm 
of  the  Mediterranean  extending  SE.  and  NW. 
between  the  coasts  of  Italy  on  the  W.  and  those  of 
Ulyria  and  Albania  on  the  £.,  from  about  40^  to 
45^  55'  N.  lat.  Its  southern  extremities  are  the 
Capo  di  Leuca,  or  St.  Mary's,  in  Naples,  and  the 
ide  of  Fano  to  the  N.  of  Corfu;  and  its  northern 
extremity  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  bf  Trieste.  Its 
greatest  length  from  Cape  Lenca  to  Trieste  is  450 
bl;  mean  bieadth  90  m.  It  derived  its  ancient 
name  from  the  once  flourishing  sea-port  tovm  of 
Adria  (which  see),  now  18  m.  from  the  shore,  and 
its  modem  name  from  Yenice.  Its  W.  or  Italian 
shore  is  deficient  in  haibours,  is  generally  low,  and 
firam  the  entrance  to  Rimini  has  deep  water;  but 
from  the  latter  northwards  it  has  been  partially 
fflled  up  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Po 
ind  the  Adige,  and  is  edged  by  lagoons,  marshes, 
and  ahoala.  On  the  K  side  its  coasts  are  generally 
high,  steep,  and  rocky,  and  are  broken  mto  deep 
bays  and  guiphs  formal  by  the  numerous  islands 
by  which  it  is  fenced.  With  the  exception  of 
those  already  mentioned,  it  receives  no  river  ^ 
any  oonsideiable  magnitude;  and  the  saltness  of 
its' waters  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  ebb  and  flow  are  considerable  at  Venice  and 
other  places.  The  bora  or  NE  wind  b  the  most 
farmi<Ud>le  obstacle  to  its  safe  navigation.  It 
comes  on  in  sudden  and  impetuous  squalls,  which 
generally  continue  for  three  days,  and  in  an 
advanced  season  fkom  9  to  15  or  more.  A  vessel 
orertaken  by  it  should  always  make  for  a  port  or 
anchorage  gipound  on  the  £.  coast,  those  on  the  W. 
being  open  and  unsafe.  The  S£.  wind  throws  up 
a  heavy  sea;  but  is  not  dangerous,  as  vessels  may 
taalj  get  to  an  anchorage  on  the  K  shore. 
Yenice,  Trieste,  Anoona,  and  Fiume  are  the  prin- 
cipal trading  ports  on  the  Adriatic. 

AERSCHOT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brar 
bant,  on  the  Demer,  9  miles  N£.  Louvain.  Pop. 
S,895  in  1856.  It  was  formerly  fortified ;  and  has 
some  breweries  and  distilleries. 

AFFGUANISTAN,  the  name  applied  to  a 
conntry  of  Central  Asia  inhabited  by  the  Affghan 
nation ;  and,  sometimes,  to  a  kingdom  of  which 
that  oonntxy  formed  the  principal  part.  In  the 
latter  sense,  the  boundaries  of  Affghanistan  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  political  changes  which 
bave  afiected  other  Asiatic  states.  In  the  former, 
eonsidered  as  the  country  of  the  Afghan  people,  it 
may  be  described  as  extending  from  the  dOth  to 
tbe'35th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  from  the  62nd 
Id  the  7l8t  degree  of  E.  longitude;  having  the 
Indus  on  the  E,  the  crest  of  the  Him&leh  or  Hin- 
doo-Coosh,  and  part  of  the  Paropamesan  or  Goor 
mountains  on  the  N. ;  the  districts  of  Seeweestan, 
Cutch  Gimdava,  and  Sareewan,  with  part  of  the 
desert  of  BeloochiBtan  on  the  S. ;  part  of  Sist&n, 
with  Ghorian  of  Rhorasan  on  the  west ;  and  Mer- 
gfaib,  and  the  Hazareh  conntry  on  the  NW.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  most  recent  authority  (Bellew, 
HisBon  to  Affghanistan  in  1857,  pp.  1, 2),  Affghan- 
irtan  is  not  so  designated  by  the  Affghans  them- 
aelvee,  although  the  name  is  not  unknown  to  them. 
Bv  the  Affghans  their  countn^  is  usually  called 
*Criayat'  (hence  the  term  'Urlayate'  often  ap- 
pfied  to  its  people  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan) » 
or  native  country;  but  it  is  also  distinguished  by 
two  appellations,  including  different  portions  of 
tnritaiy,  via.  *  CaubuV  or  *  Kabulistan,^  which  in- 
dodes  an  that  mountainous  rc^on  north  of  Ghazni 
and  Sofaid  Koh,  as  far  as  Hmdoo-Coosh,  limited 
towards  the  west  by  the  Hazareh  country  (the 
ladent  ParopamisuB),  and  eastward  by  the  Abba- 
Sin,  or  Fath^  of  RiverB,  the  Indus ;  and  *  Kho- 
I,*  or  '  Zabulistan,*  which  includes  all  that 
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extensive  tract  of  conntry,  Alpine  in  its  eastern 
limits,  and  table-land  or  desert  in  its  western  ex- 
tent, which  stretches  sohthward  and  westward  from 
about  the  latitude  of  Ghazni,  and  borders  on  the 
confines  of  Persia,  from  which  towards  the  south 
it  is  separated  by  the  desert  of  Sistftn.  To  the 
Affghans  the  Persian  province  of  Khorassan  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Ivan.  The  existing  poli- 
tical state  of  Affghanistan  may  be  said  to  lie 
between  lat  26®  50*  and  36®  30'  N. ;  long.  SQ9  and 
720  30'  E.,  having  E.  the  Punjaub ;  S.  Buhalpoor, 
Sinde,  and  Beloochistan ;  W.  the  Persian  domi- 
nion ;  and  N.  Independent  Tuifcestan,  firom  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Hindoo-Coosh. 

Divisions  and  Aspect  of  the  Country, — ^Theformer 
depending  rather  upon  natural  features  and  forma- 
tion  than  upon  political  or  artificial  arrangement, 
will  best  be  noticed  in  describing  the  latter.  This, 
so  far  as  is  known,  presents  an  a^gre^tion  of 
mountainous  groujis  and  ranges,  diveigmg  from 
certain  princi[»l  points,  and  thus  becomes  divided 
into  numerous  'mleys  of  greater  or  lesser  size, 
which  are  watered  by  streams  of  corresponding 
ma^tude,  and  which  sometimes  stretch  out  into 
plains  of  considerable  extent.  The  south  face  of 
the  Hindoo-Coosh  is  furrowed  by  a  variety  of  sub- 
ordinate glens  and  ravines,  which  carry  their  watera 
to  the  Caubul  river.  This  stream,  which  rises  near 
Ghiznee,  but  drains  also  the  highlands  of  Kohistan, 
runs  in  a  large  and  frequentiy  very  broad  valley 
from  that  city  to  the  Indus,  which  it  enters  at 
Attock.  It  separates  the  mountains  of  Hindoo-  ' 
Coosh  from  those  to  the  southward,  which,  origi- 
nating in  the  huge  peak  of  Speengur  or  Suffeed- 
koh  (White  Mountain),  spread  east  and  west, 
confining  the  Caubul  valley  on  the  south,  and 
stretch  m  a  variety  of  huge  rangea  in  that 
direction :  one  of  these  uniting  with  that  of  the 
Tucht^Solv-maun,  extends  to  Dereh  Ghazee- 
khan;  another  enters  Seeweestan;  and  another, 
tending  more  to  the  westward,  by  Shawl  and 
Pisheen,  sinks  into  the  deserts  of  Beloochistan  and 
Sist&n. 

The  Caubul  valley  is  the  most  important  of  the 
natural  divisions  thus  constituted.  It  contains  the 
lai^est  river,  the  finest  plains,  and  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  including  the  ancient  town 
of  Ghiznee;  and  extends  from  the  westward  of 
Baumian  to  the  Indus,  a  distance  of  more  than 
200  miles.  It  is  subdivided  into  several  sections, 
of  which  the  western  is  formed  by  Kohistan  or 
'  the  Highlands,'  comprising  the  valleys  and  low- 
lands of  Nijrow,  Punjsheer,  Ghorebund,  Tujgow, 
and  Oozbeen,  wh|ch  are  all  blessed  with  a  delight- 
ful climate,  embellished  with  the  finest  scenery, 
produce  the  finest  fruits  in  abundance,  and  are  well 
watered  and  cultivated. 

Lugmaun,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
comprehends  tiie  vallevs  of  Aling&r  and  Alisheng, 
with  numerous  snbordmate  glens,  all  equally  rich 
and  beautifuL  The  fertile  plains  of  Jelallabad 
afford  the  produce  of  both  torrid  and  temperate 
climates.  The  Dell  of  Coonnur  forms  but  a  bed 
for  the  rapid  river  of  Kashkdr,  which,  traversing 
Kafferistan,  here  pierces  the  Him&leh  range  to  join 
that  of  Caubul.  The  small  valleys  of  Punjccora 
and  Bajour  pour  their  streams  into  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  very  fertile  district  of  Swaut,  where 
forest,  pasture,  and  cultivated  land  are  found  ad- 
mirably blended,  and  every  valuable  fruit  and 
grain  is  produced.  The  same  description  -will  apply 
to  Boonere,  Choomla,  and  all  the  glens  that  di»- 
chaige  their  waters  into  the  Caubul  or  Indus  rivers 
from  the  north.  Peshawur,  the  lower  division  of 
the  great  Caubul  valley,  is  divided  from  the  plains 
of  Jelallabad  by  a  range  of  small  hills,  which  stretch 
from  the  Hindoo-Coosh  across  to  the  Suffeed-koh« 
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It  18  well  watered  and  extremely  rich,  bat  suffers 
from  heat  in  summ^. 

Daroaun,  which  signifies  the  '  skirt,'  and  is  the 
tract  between  the  foot  of  the  Solymaun  mountains 
and  the  river  Indus,  is  poorly  cultivated  and  thinly 
inhabited ;  being  chiefly  hard  tenacious  clay,  scan- 
tily covered  with  tamarisk  and  thorny  shrubs.  It 
IB  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Salt  range  of  the 
Khuttnk  country,  and  stretches  southward  to  Dereh 
Ghazee  Khan.  A  wide  extent  of  mountains  in- 
tervenes between  this  district  and  the  valleys  which 
furrow  the  western  face  of  the  Solymaun  range ; 
but  even  in  this  wild  region  we  hear  of  fertile  tracts. 
The  plain  of  Boree,  for  instance,  is  compared  by 
the  natives  to  that  of  Peshawur  for  extent  and 
richness ;  the  rivers  Zhobe  and  Goomul  water  some 
finevallejni;  and  Tull,  Chooteealee,  and  Furrah 
are  mentioned  as  well  peopled  and  cultivated. 

Among  the  valleys  opening  westward,  those  of 
Shawl,  Burshore,  I^isheen,  Yessoon,  Saleh,  Uigh- 
essan,  GuashtsL,  are  described  as  interspersed  with 
well  cultivated  spots,  but  as  more  generally  suited 
to  pasturage  than  agriculture;  but  the  two  first 
are  stated  to  be  ri(^  and  productive.  Beyond 
these,  to  the  NW.,  the  river  Tumuk,  rising  near 
Ghiznee,  but  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  country, 
runs  through  a  poorly  watered  and  ill  cultivated 
district,  tiU,  to  the  westward  of  Kandahar,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Uigimdab,  and  both  fall  into  the 
^reat  river  Helmund.  The  district  of  Kandahar 
18  fertUe  and  highly  cultivated,  but  is  circumscribed 
within  narrow  limits  by  the  desert  In  like  manner 
the  fertile  valley  of  Herftt,  which  may  be  30  miles 
long  by  15  wide,  constitutes  the  most  important 
portion  of  that  district. 

A  vast  and  varied  surface,  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, must  naturally  exhibit  much  diversity  of 
aspect  an^  fertility.  Of  the  mountainous  tracts, 
some  are  covered  with  deep  forests  of  pine  and 
wild  olive  trees ;  others  afford  excellent  pasturage 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  while  others  again  are  bare, 
rocky,  and  sterile.  Of  the  valle3rs,  as  we  have 
seen,  many  are  fertile,  well  watered,  and  wooded, 
especially  those  which  pierce  the  Hindoo-Cooeh 
range ;  while  others,  particulariy  to  the  south,  are 
bare,  or  covered  only  with  tamarisk  and  thorny 
shrubs. 

Mountains. — These  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  chief  ranges  are  those  of  Hindoo- 
Coosh,  or  Himlleh ;  the  Speengur  or  Suffeed-koh, 
called  K&jgul  by  Captain  Bumes,  a  branch  from 
which  joins  the  Sol3rmaan  range;  and  perhaps 
that  of  Khojeh  Amrdn,  which  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
longation of  a  spur  from  the  last-mentioned  range. 
The  Hindoo-Coosh,  or  Himdleh',  is  described  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone  as  rising  above  the  level  of  Pe- 
shawur in  four  distinct  ridges,  the  lowest  of  which, 
clear  of  snow  on  the  24th  of  February,  was  clothed 
with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  wild  olive,  and  a 
profuse  variety  of  fruit  trees,  and  graceful  herbs 
and  flowers.  The  second  was  still  more  densely 
wooded;  the  third  was  atr  that  time  white  with 
snow ;  and  beyond  rose  the  glittmng  and  stupen- 
dous crest  of  the  true  Him&leh,  spiring  into  sharp 
peaks  and  bold  masses. 

Captain  Bumes  states  that  the  term  Hindoo- 
Coosh,  though  applied  generallv  to  this  chain, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Him&leh,  belongs 
properly  to  one  single  peak,  forming  the  western 
imttress  of  the  range,  which  beyond  that  point  de- 
clines in  height,  and  is  lost  in  the  Paropamesan 
or  Ghor  mountains.  The  peak  of  Koh-e-Baba, 
estimated  by  him  at  18,000  feet  high,  is  the  only 
one  covered  with  perpetual  snow  to  the  weatwaitl 
of  the  passes.  Little  is  known  of  the  height  of 
the  other  ranges,  but  the  Suffeed-koh  obtains  its 
name  from  its  snowy  cap.    The  Tucht-e-Solymaun 


is  estimated  at  12,000  feet  in  hdght ;  and  there  is 
a  very  lofty  peak  to  the  south-west,  named  Kund. 

Riven. — The  principal  of  these  have  also  been 
mentioned.  They  are  the  Caubul,  the  Helmund, 
the  Tumuk,  and  Urghundftb;  the  Goomul,  the 
Zhob^,  the  Lorah.  The  courses  of  the  three  last 
are  little  known,  and  their  waters  are  lost  in  the 
sand,  excepting  in  the  time  of  floods. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  known 
to  exist  in  Affghanistan. 

Climate  and  Soil. — ^These  vary  in  an  extreme 
degree,  according  to  locality.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Caubul  valley  and  in  those  to  the  south, 
bordering  on  Cutch  Gundava,  the  heat  is  sufficient 
to  mature  all  the  products  of  India,  such  as  the 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  some  of  the  tropical  fruits ; 
while  the  northern  vaUejrs  abound  in  the  produc- 
tions of  cold  regions,  and  the  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  forests  of  pines.  According  to  Ferrier 
(History  of  the  Affghans,  p.  267),  the  soil  of 
Affghanistan  resembles  that  of  the  rest  of  the  great 
table-land  of  Central  Asia.     Within  the  princi- 

Bility  of  Caubul,  and  the  northern  part  of  tliat  of 
erat,  are  high  mountains  covered  with  fbresta, 
having  between  them  vast  argillaceous  plains  well 
supplied  with  water,  covered  with  fields,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  every  species  of  cultivation.  The  portion 
south  of  Herat  and  Kandahar  also  consbts  of  im- 
mense plains,  but  generally  arid,  running  fifom 
east  to  west,  and  bordered  by  a  chain  of  sterile 
mountains.  The  soU  of  these  plains  is  sandy,  and 
absortw  so  much  water  as  to  create  a  great  scarcity 
of  that  necessary  of  life  within  their  limits,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  obtain  by  long  and 
toilsome  labour  that  which  nature  has  denied  them 
at  the  surface.  They  dig  a  deep  hole  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  where  they  expect  to  find  water, 
and  having  succeeded,  lead  it  to  their  villages  by 
a  subterranean  canal  connecting  a  series  of  wells. 
If  the  country  unhappily  becomes  the  theatre  of 
war,  the  first  operation  of  the  invading  army  is  to 
destroy  them,  and  dqirive  the  people  toey  come  to 
attack  of  their  supply  of  water.  It  is  to  this  un- 
happy mania  of  destructiveness,  especially  in  this 
particular  form,  that  the  depopulation  of  Affghan- 
istan is  principally  to  be  ascribed :  immense  tracts 
of  country  have  m  consequence  been  abandoned, 
and  become  arid ;  they  belong  to  no  one ;  the  land 
is  valueless,  and  cannot  be  sold. 

Mineral  FrodUcta. — ^The  mineralogy-,  as  well  as 
the  geology,  of  Affghanistan,  is  but  little  known. 
Bumes  tells  us  of  two  sorts  of  sulphur,  of  wells  of 
petroleum  or  naphtha ;  and,  of  what  may  provo 
still  more  valuable,  of  codl,  which  exists  in  the 
district  of  Cohat,  below  Peshawur.  Vast  quanti- 
ties of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Affghanistan,  as  well  as  mercury  and  as-  - 
bestos — the  latter  called  Hnffui-pembe—and  silver. 
But  this  mineral  wealth  is  entirely  unexplored  and 
unused.     (Ferrier,  History  of  the  Affghans.) 

Agriculture  is  in  the  same  rude  state  as  in  Per- 
sia and  most  Asiatic  countries,  'llie  soil  is  broken 
by  a  crooked  log  of  wood,  sometimes  shod  with 
iron,  which  is  generally  dragged  by  oxen ;  and  ir- 
rigation is  resorted  to  wherever  rain  does  not  fall 
in  sufiicicnt  abundance  to  bring  forward  the  crops. 
Only  the  richest  and  most  promising  tracts  are 
thus  employed ;  so  that,  as  the  seasons  are  usually 
regular,  the  harvest  afforded,  even  by  so  mde  a 
process,  is  for  the  roost  part  abimdant  Wheat, 
barley,  rice,  maize,  form  the  produce  of  the  more 
temperate  regions ;  while  in  the  warmer,  the 
smaller  grains  common  to  India,  as  moongy,  chun- 
ncL,  joar,  ddl,  &c,  with  the  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
tobacco,  indigo,  madder,  &c.,  reward  the  farmer's 
labours.  Horticulture  is  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  neighbourhood    of   the  principal 
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towns ;  and  to  the  fruits  of  Europe,  in  high  per- 
fection, are  added  grapesi  pomegranates,  figs,  the 
mango,  orange,  lemon,  guavas,  plantains,  and 
other  firaits  of  India.  Vegetables  are  also  reared 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  of 
these,  two,  the  rhubarb  (ruwash)  and  the  assafcstida 
plant,  deserve  mention:  the  former  is  used  when 
joong  and  tender,  blanched  artificially^  and  is  eaten 
bi^  raw  and  dressed  in  great  quantities,  as  a  veiy 
wholesome  delicacy ;  the  latter  is  not  only  cultl- 
Tsted  for  its  yaluable  gum,  but  is  eaten  roasted, 
when  it  springs  Toung  from  the  earth,  like  the 
fiower  of  a  cauliflower  in  appearance.  It  is  es- 
teemed a  great  delicacy ;  but  it  smells  so  strong, 
tiuut,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  odour,  one  head 
of  it,  while  being  cooked,  is  enough  to  poison  the 
air  of  a  whole  camp. 

The  principal  animals  of  Affghanistan  are  the 
boiae,  camel,  and  sheep.  The  first  two  are  largely 
exported  into  India,  and  are  bred  chiefly  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  country.  The  camel  and 
iheep  constitute  the  main  wealth  of  the  nomad 
tribes,  together  with  cows,  buffaloes,  and  goats. 
All  the  sheep  in  Aflfghanistan  are  of  the  fat-tailed 
Tariety,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiarly 
bnnm  colour  of  their  wool.  From  the  skins  of 
these  aheep,  properly  prepared,  are  made  the  pos- 
tins,  or  sheep-sldn  coats,  the  common  dress  of  all 
dasBes  of  the  people.  The  wool  of  the  white- 
fleeced  sheep  fonns  an  important  item  of  the 
staple  exports  of  the  country,  whilst  their  flesh 
eonstitates  the  chief  animal  food  of  the  lower 
elaases.  The  principal  wild  animals  of  the  plains 
are  the  gazelle,  the  jackal,  the  fox,  and  the  wolf. 
Confined  to  the  western  deserts  is  the  wild  ass, 
called,  from  its  colour,  the  'gorftkhar,'  or  white 
ass.  Throughout  the  mountainous  districts  are 
found  the  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  and  hyaena;  also 
the  bear  and  monkey,  with  more  rare  specimens  of 
the  ibex,  the  wild  goat,  and  the  elk,  or  *  bararsing.' 
(BeOew's  Mission  to  Affghanistan  in  1857,  pp.  11 
-U.) 

MKiKt^acbitta  are  confined  to  home-made  stuffs 
of  cotton  and  wool,  and  a  little  silk,  which  serve 
for  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants :  little  or  nothing 
is  manufactured  for  export 

Ommtrce, — The  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
for  a  succession  of  years  has  been  unfavourable  to 
trade ;  and  the  large  and  valuable  caravans  which 
UjxmeAy  carried  the  rich  productions  of  India  and 
Cashmere  to  Caubul  and  Her&t,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  courts  at  these  cities,  or  for  transit,  by 
YeE,  into  Persia,  have  dwindled  do¥m  to  the 
smallest  dimensions.  There  is  still,  however,  a 
leas  extensive  traffic  carried  on,  chiefly  by  a  pas- 
toral tribe  called  the  Loh&nees,  occupying  much 
0^  the  oountxy  between  the  Indus  and  Ghiznee, 
who  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  repair  to  India 
to  make  their  purchases,  or  receive  goods  from 
those  who  have  brought  them  from  thence,  at  the 
feny  of  Kaheree.  With  these  they  return,  carry- 
ing them  on  their  own  camels,  through  their  own 
coontry,  by  the  Golairee  pass,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Goomul,  not  only  to  Ghiznee  and  Caubul,  but 
nofthwazd,  across  the  mountains,  to  Berkhara. 
Capt*»"  Bnmes  states,  that  a  thousand  camel- 
kods  of  English  and  Indian  chintzes,  calicoes  and 
muslins,  brocades,  shawls,' Punjab  turbans,  spices, 
&e.,  are  yearly  consumed  in  Caubul ;  in  return  for 
which  are  sent  back  horses  in  great  numbers,  mad- 
der, safllton,  assafcetida,  and  fruit,  both  fresh  and 
dried,  in  large  quantities.  An  official  report  of  Mr. 
Davies,  secretary  to  the  government  of  the  Pun- 
jabi, states  that  among  the  exports  from  Kurrackee, 
tile  following  are  brought  down  through  the  Biluch 
and  Aflghan  mountains : — Madder,  12,228Z.  \  as»i- 
2,296iL;  raw  silk,  17,976Z.}  sheep's  wool. 


316,104A;  horses,  92,66  U ;  and  fruit,  14,914^. 
(Report  on  the  Trade  of  Central  Asia,  printed 
among  the  House  of  Commons'  Papers,  February, 
1864.)  The  commerce  of  Affghanistan,  on  the 
whole,  is  increasing,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so.  The  opening  of  the  nver  Indus  for  trade, 
a  channel  which,  with  the  Caubul  river,  enables 
goods  to  be  conveyed  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  can- 
not fail  to  stimulate  the  commercial  propensities 
of  the  people,  and  give  rise  to  a  vast  increase  of 
traffic 

Fopulatwn, — There  are  no  very  trustworthy 
data  on  which  to  ground  a  tolerably  accurate  es- 
tinuite  of  the  popumtion  of  this  country.  It  must 
vary  greatly  in  different  districts.  The  rich  tracts 
bordering  the  Caubul  river,  and  the  fertile  glens 
that  penetrate  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  are  certainly 
more  densely  peopled  than  the  high  and  bleak 
pastoral  countries  to  the  west  Mr.  Flphinstone, 
nom  the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  has 
mentioned  the  supposed  numbers  of  several  of  the 
principal  clans ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Thus  the  Eussufze- 
hees,  who  occupy  a  very  small  district  at  the 
extreme  NE.  comer  of  the  country,  are  set  down 
as  700,000  souls  at  least;  and  the  whole  of  the 
Berdoor&nees,  a  collection  of  tribes  including  the 
Eussufzehees,  who  inhabit  a  country  of  about 
15,000  squ.  m.,  are  estimated  at  nearly  1,400,000, 
or  90  to  the  square  mile..  The  Dooranees,  on  the 
contrary,  who  occopv  at  least  62,000  squ.  m.,  are 
said  to  amount  to  only  800,000  or  a  milhon,  being 
from  174  to  ^H  V^  square  mile.  The  Ghiljeos, 
in  like  manner,  from  600,000  to  600,000  souls,  are 
spread  over  1,600  squ.  m.,  or  about  40  per  square 
mile.  This  is  on  a  calculation  of  five  individuals 
to  a  family,  which  is  too  little  in  these  countries. 

Now  the  whole  of  Affghanistan  as  here  defined 
does  not  quite  amount  to  170,000  sq.  m.  of  surface, 
of  which  suppose  the  richer  parts,  su6h  as,  and 
including  the, 

8^.  n.  Per  iq.  n.       P«p. 

Berdoorftnee  country,  to  be  .    80,000    at  90    3,70<^,000 

Country  of  secondary  for- 
tuity   20,000    •    40       800,000 

Poor  high  land,  such  as  much 
of  the  Dooronee  oountiy  .    60,000         18    1,080,000 

The  remahider,  taken  at  a 
low  average       .       .       .    60,000        20    1,300,000 

170,000  6,780,000 

Add  esfcimatod  amount  of  Tanjiks,  &o. 
scattered  over  the  country  and  in  dties    1,600,000 

Total       .       .       •       .    7,J«0,000 

And  this  is  independent  of  Hindoos,  &c.,  who 
are  stated  to  be  numerous. 

lliis  estimate,  founded  on  the  vague  numbers 
stated  above,  would  give  to  Affghanistan  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  seven  millions,  or  nearly  43 
to  the  squ.  m.,  which  taking  into  account  the  vast 
tracts  of^high  and  unproductive  lands  on  the  west 
of  the  Solymaun  ran^,  and  north  of  Kandahar 
and  Zeemeendawur,  is  undoubtedly  far  beyond 
the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ferrier  gives  the  follow- 
ing estimate  and  clasofication  of  Sie  population : 

Apfltmrn         ^^  oSm, 

Province  of  Kandahar    .       .       600,000  800,000 

Ditto        Caubul  .        .    1,600,000  800,000 


Total 


.    3,200,000         1,100,000 

The  province  of  HerUt  is  now  under  a  distinct 
Affghan  government,  but  otherwise  resembles  the 
above-named  principalities.  Mr.  Ferrier's  census 
is  as  follows : — 

A^taai.    PanlTtnt.  ftr. 
Herilt 600,000  600,000 
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The  general  total  184,200,000,  which  Is  considerably 
above  the  estimate  of  Lieat-€oL  Lumsden,  in  the 
report  of  his  mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1857.  On 
the  -whole,  and  upon  grounds  of  analogy  and  pro- 
bability, therefore,  rather  than  from  any  existing 
data,  the  population  of  AfFghanistan  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  little  exceeding  four  millions. 

Tribe*. — ^The  Affghan  nation  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  tribes,  who  claim  a  common 
origin,  and  dififer  intrinsically  very  much  from  all 
their  neighbours.  This  origin  is  very  obscure.  A 
native  history  derives  them  from  Saul,  the  king 
of  Israel,  whose  progeny  was  carried  away  in  the 
time  of  tiie  captivity ;  but  no  proof  of  this  is  ad- 
duced, and  Mr.  Elphinstone  classes  this  among 
other  fabulous  genealogies.  The  name  Affghan  is 
not  known  to  the  people,  who  call  themselves 
Poothtoon,  in  the  plural  Poo^iiauneht  from  whence 
by  corruption,  Peitdn  or  Patdn,  the  name  the^ 
have  obtained  in  India ;  and  of  their  great  anti- 
quity there  is  no  reasonable  doubu  Bumes  says, 
the  Affghans  call  themselves  '  Bin-i-Israeel,'  or 
children  of  Israeel ;  but  consider  the  term  of  *  Ya- 
hoodee,'  or  Jew,  to  be  one  of  reproach.  The 
tribes  of  Soor  and  Lodi,  from  both  or  which  kin^ 
have  sprung,  are  mentioned  as  owing  their  origm 
to  the  union  of  an  Arab  chief,  Khaled  ibn  Abdool- 
la,  with  the  daughter  of  an  Affghan  chief,  in  a.  d. 
682 ;  and  Mahmood  of  Ghiznee,  though  sprung 
fix)m  another  race,  ruled  over  the  Affghans  m  the 
ninth  century.  According  to  their  ovm  traditions, 
the  whole  of  the  tribes  descended  from  the  sons 
of  one  Kyse  or  Kais  Abdor-resheed,  who,  whether 
a  real  or  imaginary  character,  is  the  person  to 
whom  all  their  genealogies  refer ;  but  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  examine  all  these,  the  following 
classification  must  suffice  to  enumerate  the  prin- 
dpAl  tribes,  with  their  habiiatt,  as  Uiey  at  present 
exist;— 

BAsrsBN  JirviBiOii.—Serdooraneet, 
EuBsuflsehees.        Peshawar  tribes.       BonguBh. 
Osman  Kheil.        Khyborees.  Ehuttuk. 

Tnroolanees. 

NHghbourhood  of  Salt  Bange. 
EasawkheiL  Bunnooses.  Khoosteea, 

BbeotnckB.  Dowers. 

TrOtettif  Datnaun, 
Bowlutkheil.         Baboors.  Gnndeporees. 

Meankheil.  Btooreeanees. 

Central  Division.— /nc/tidtit^  Jfountain  Tribes, 
Jaujees.  Yizeerees.  Zmurrees. 

Zoorees.  Morheils.  Sheeraneca. 

Jadr&DB.  ICoonakhelL 


Whbtern  DiviaiON.- 

-Dooranea, 

Zeeruk. 

Pungepaw. 

Fopnl-zehee. 

Noor-zehec. 

Alleko-zeheo. 

Alizehee. 

Baurik.zehee. 

lakhak-zohee. 

Oilgeei. 

Kouganee. 
Makoo. 

Tooran, 

Booran. 

Hotukee. 
Tokhee. 

SolymankheU. 
Aliktaeil. 
Under. 
Turrukee. 

Sheerpah. 

Wurducks. 

Eharotee. 

Baraitebes. 
Tor  Tereena. 

National  Cftoracfer.— This  aggregation  of  tribes, 
though  exhibiting  considerable  diversity  in  cus- 
toms, dress,  and  appearance,  among  themselves, 
form,  taken  together,  a  nation  singularly  homo- 
geneous ;  yet  Mr.  Elphinstone  remarks,  that 
*  amidst  the  contrasts  which  are  apparent  in  the 
government,  manners,  dress,  and  habits  of  Uic 


different  tribes,  I  find  it  difficult  to  select  those 
great  features  which  all  possess  in  common,  and 
which  give  a  marked  national  character  to  the 
whole  of  the  Affghans.'  And  this  becomes  the 
more  perplexing,  because  even  the  virtues  and 
attributes  on  wmch  they  most  value  themselves, 
and  which  separate  them  most  firom  their  neigh- 
bours, are  apt  to  be  misunderstood  or  overlo^ed 
by  strangers.  Thus,  an  English  stranger  might 
regard  their  wild  freedom  as  but  a  savage  mixture 
of  anarchy  and  arbitrary  power.  Alarmed  at  the 
absence  of  any  organised  government,  or  regular 
courts  of  justice,  and  witnessing  the  summary 
infiictions  of  retributive  and  customary  law,  he 
might  fancy  that  violence  and  revenge  entirely 
usurped  the  pUoe  of  justice  and  equity ;  while  the 
rude  hospitaUty,  the  Dold  and  simple  manners,  and 
martial  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  people,  would 
scarcely  in  his  mmd  compensate  for  their  prone- 
ness  to  violence  and  rapine — to  the  deceit  and 
fraud  which  are  the  vices  necessarily  engendered 
by  the  lawless  freedom  in  which  they  exult 
^  The  traveller  from  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
sickened  with  the  servile  vices  of  its  pliant,  timid, 
and  indolent  inhabitants,  would  probably  be  fa- 
vourably impressed,  not  less  with  the  bold  and 
independent  bearing  of  his  new  acquaintance,  than 
with  their  sobriety,  their  superior  eneigy,  their 
strong  and  active  forms,  their  fair  complexions, 
and  features  marked  and  striking  even  to  harsh- 
ness ;  and  he  might  view,  in  the  stormy  indepen- 
dence of  their  mode  of  life,  a  favourable  contrast 
to  the  apathy  of  that  which  he  had  left.  The 
result  in  both  cases  might  be,  that,  mingled  with 
many  a  vice  and  failing,  he  would  find  the  germ 
of  many  a  virtue  and  noble  quality;  and  tliat 
however  much  he  might  lament  their  great  fail- 
ings, he  would  not  be  able  to  deny  them  a  portioa 
of  his  esteem. 

One  of  the  stroneest  characteristics  of  this  peo- 
ple, according  to  all  travellers,  is  their  hospitality, 
which  is  founded  on  national  feeling,  and  there 
are  some  usages  connected  with  this  principle 
which  deserve  mention.  The  first  is  that  of  iVon- 
nawautec  (two  Aff^^han  words,  signifying,  *  I  have 
come  in '),  by  which  a  person  having  a  favour  to 
entreat  goes  to  the  house  of  the  mdividual  on 
whom  it  depends,  but  refuses  to  sit  on  his  carpet  or 
putake  of  his  food  until  the  boon  be  granted ;  and 
this,  if  in  the  power  of  the  party  besought,  custom 
makes  it  imperative  on  him  to  concede.  A  still 
stronger  appeal  is  the  second,  being  made  by  a 
woman,  when  she  sends  a  person  her  veil,  and  un- 
plores  assistance  for  herself  or  for  her  family. 

All  persons,  even  a  man's  bitterest  enemy,  is 
safe  under  the  protection  of  his  roof;  but  this 
protection  extends  not  beyond  tlie  hmds  of  the 
village,  or  at  most  of  the  tribe ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  stranger  who  has  benefited  by  it, 
and  experienced  the  kindest  treatment,  to*  be 
robbed  and  plundered,  when  once  beyond  its  in- 
fluence. *  There  is  no  point  in  the  Affghan 
character,'  remarks  Mr.  Elphinstone,  *  of  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea,  than  the  mix- 
ture of  sympathy  and  indifference,  of  genert>sity 
and  rapacity,  which  is  observable  in  their  conduct 
to  strangers.  ...  So  much  more  do  they  attend  to 
granting  favours  than  to  respecting  rights,  that 
the  same  Afl^han  who  would  plunder  a  traveller 
of  his  cloak  if  he  had  one,  would  give  him  a  cloak 
if  he  had  none.'  In  this,  as  well  as  in  their  regard 
for  hospitality,  their  customs  much  resemble  thoee 
of  the  Desert  Arabs. 

The  pastoral  tribes  in  the  west  are  more  addicted 
to  robbery  and  theft  than  the  agricultural  ones;  but, 
in  general,  a  previous  understanding  with  the  chiefs, 
confirmed  by  the  presence  of  a  single  man,  eoauiea 


■fety;  and  the  Afighsns,  it  k  said,  are  len  prone 
^  to  add  murder  to  plunder  than  most  other  lapacions 
I  tribes.  They  are  reproached  nidth  ignorance,  bar- 
bariam,  and  stupidity,  by  the  Pendana,  but  on  no 
ioffident  grounds.  They  are  less  polished,  it  is 
'  tnie,  and  have  less  of  woildly  knowledge  than  their 
RproMhers ;  but  are  in  general  prudent,  sensible, 
and  observant,  and  are  less  inoifferent  to  truth 
than  most  of  their  neighboun.  Like  most  moun- 
tatoeexs,  they  are  proud  of  thdr  lineage,  and  will 
baldly  acknowledge  one  who  cannot  prove  six  or 
seven  descents.  Like  Highlanders  too,  they  are 
b^bly  national.  Love  of  individual  fieedom, 
strong  though  it  be,  is  exceeded  by  devotion  to 
family  and  clan,  and  this  seems  by  no  means  to 
prejudice  their  love  of  oountzy  at' large;  for  the 
'Nimp  dm  PooA  tawuh^  or,  honour  of  the  Aff- 
^faan  name,  which  is  one  of  the  feelings  wannest 
in  their  breasts,  appears  to  be  equall^  by  local 
attachments,  so  strong  in  all  mountaineers.  A 
native  of  the  wild  valley  of  Speiga,  who  for  some 
ofience  had  been  forced  to  wander  abroad,  declared 
on  his  letozn  that  he  had  *  seen  all  Persia,  India, 
Geon^  Tartaiy,  and  Beloochistan,  but  in  all  rov 
travels  I  have  seen  no  such  place  as  Speiga.'  *  To 
ram  np  their  character  in  a  few  words,'  says  Mr. 
Elphinatoiie,  with  whom  subse<^ent  travellers  are 
in  perfect  agreement,  *  their  vices  are,  revenge, 
«Bvy,  avarice,  rapacity,  and  obstinacy;  on  uie 
other  hand,  they  are  fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to 
thor  friends,  kind  to  their  dependants,  hospitable, 
bnve,  hardy,  frugal,  laborious,  and  prudent ;  and 
they  are  las  disposed  than  the  nations  in  their 
■d^booihood  to  falsehood,  intrigue,  and  deceit' 

CmttamM^  Memnen, — ^The  former  of  these  heads 
eompr^enids  the  internal  government  of  the 
tiibM.  This  is  patriarchal.  IMbes  are  subdivided 
into  bnnchea,  which  are  termed  ooloo9y  and  each 
of  theae  are  commonwctfdths,  which  have  their 
chief  or  apeem-zherah  (literally  white  beard),  or 
madSk  (master),  if  small;  or  if  large,  a  khan,  who 
b  always  chosen  from  the  oldest  family,  and  is 
sometimes  selected  l^  the  king,  sometimes  by  the 
people.  These  carry  on  the  internal  government, 
m  conjunction  with  certain  assemblies  of  heads  of 
(fivisions,  which  are  called  Jeerga,  and  which 
deteimine  aU  matters  of  t»nsequenoe.  In  dvil 
accitMis  the  statutes  of  Mahomet  are  generally 
adhered  to;  but  criminal  justice  is  administered 
aeonding  to  Poothiunwutiee,  or  Affghan  usage,  a 
syston  sufficiently  rude,  and  founded  on  the  law 
of  retaliation.  This,  however,  as  tending  to  per- 
petuate feuds  and  quarrels,  is  modified  by  judi- 
cuHLjctrgas  composed  of  khans,  elders,  and  mool- 
lahs,  who  inflict  suitable  penalties  on  ofienders; 
aad  in  fact  this  whole  system  is  subject  to  various 
and  considerable  modifications. 

A  family  forced  or  induced  to  quit  its  ooloo8> 
may  be  received  into  another ;  and  once  received, 
it  is  treated  with  peculiar  attention,  and  placed  in 
all  respects  on  an  equality  with  the  original 
nembcxs  of  the  community.  Every  ooloos,  more- 
over, Jias  many  persons  called  tiumsayaha  (or 
companions),  who  are  not  Afghans,  and  who  are 
icfpuded  wiUi  consideration,  but  not  permitted  to 
share  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  Of  such 
hktU»  oohote*  and  tribes  the  nation  is  composed ; 
aad  when  placed  under  one  sovereign,  has  seldom 
vieUed  him  a  full  or  implicit  obedience.  Mr. 
klphinatone  has  compared  it  to  that  yielded  by 
Scotland  of  old  to  its  kings,  who  ruled  pretty 
abeolntely  over  the  principal  towns  and  country 
in  their  vicinity,  but  whose  authority  diminished 
as  it  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom ; 
wiKise  court  nobles  were  inordinately  proud,  and 
wboae    more   distant  chiefs  were   nearly  inde- 
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Wometti  Marriaae, — Their  customs  with  re- 
ffaid  to  then:  females  are  nearly  those  of  most 
Mohammedan  countries;  those  in  towns  are  jesr- 
lously  secluded,  those  in  the  country  have  greater 
liberty.  They  purchase  their  wives,  who  there- 
fore are  regarded  as  property.  The  husband  can 
divorce  at  pleasure ;  and  a  man  marries  the  widow 
of  a  deceased  brother.  The  latter,  decidedly  Jewish 
custom,  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  it  is  a  mortal 
afiiont  for  an^  other  man  but  the  brother  to  take 
Uie  widow  without  his  consent;  but  she  is  not 
forced  to  marry  at  all.  The  age  for  marriage  is 
twenty  among  men,  sixteen  for  women.  In  towns, 
court£mps  resemble  those  in  Persia.  In  the  coun- 
ty, matches  are  made  more  according  to  the  liking 
of  the  parties.  If  a  lover  can  cut  offa  lock  of  his 
mistress's  hair,  or  snatch  away  her  veil,  and  in 
doing  so  proclium  her  his  affianced  wife,  no  other 
will  approach  her  with  these  views,  and  he  gene- 
rally obtains  the  consent  of  her  parents  on  pay- 
ment of  her  price ;  if  not,  they  elope ;  and  this 
offence,  which  ranks  not  less  ^vely  than  a 
murder,  is  settled  by  intervention  of  parties. 
Among  some  tnbes  the  bridegroom  earns  his 
wife  by  service,  as  Jacob  did  Racnel ;  some  permit 
not  the  least  familiarity  before  maitiage,  others 
an  excessive  and  perilous  degree  of  it.  -  Polygamy 
is  permitted,  as  in  other  Mohammedan  countries, 
but  less  practised;  the  poor  content  themselves 
with  one,  those  of  middle  rank  with  two  wives, 
and  perhaps  as  many  concubines.  The  wives  of 
the  nch  hve  in  luxury  and  indolence;  the  poor 
not  only  employ  themselves  in  household,  but  in 
field  labour.  In  towns  they  go  about,  as  in  Persia, 
veiled  from  top  to  toe;  in  the  countxy  they  only 
veil  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  that  more 
from  decency  than  obligation.  The  Affghan  women 
are  said  to  be  correct  in  conduct  and  deportment ; 
but  adultery  or  incontinence  is  punished  with 
death  to  boui  parties  upon  the  spot,  by  the  injured 
relative. 

Education  is  conducted  mnch  as  in  the  conter- 
minous countries.  A  village  moollah,  or  school- 
master, teaches  the  children  of  the  poor  to  say 
their  prayers  and  to  read  the  Koran;  the  rich 
keep  laUa»t  or  private  tutors,  in  their  houses ;  the 
village  schoolmasters  are  paid  in  allotments  of 
land  and  some  small  fees.  Those  intended  for 
the  learned  professions  go  to  towns,  and  live  in 
coU^^  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  instrocdon. 

Literature  is  at  a  v«rv  low  ebb.  The  Pooshtoo 
languitfe  is  an  original  stock,  embracing  a  good 
deal  of  Persian,  with  some  Zend  and  Sai^crit 
words :  they  use,  in  writing  it,  the  Niskee  cha- 
racter of  the  Persian  alphabet ;  but  there  are  few 
or  no  works  of  much  repute  in  the  language. 

Beligion. — ^The  A^lians  are  all  Mcmammedans 
of  the  Soonee  persuasion,  and  are  superstitious 
enough,  believing  in  alchemy,  astrology,  and 
magic;  but  are  far  from  bemg  intolerant  to 
others.  Hindoos  remain  unmol^ted,  on  paying 
a  slight  tax.  Christians  sustain  neither  persecu- 
tion nor  reproach ;  they  are  called  people  of  the 
bo(^t  as  deriving  their  tenets  from  a  written 
source,  which  they  themselves  respect,  instead  of 
being  pagans,  as  the  Hindoos.  Sheahs  are  de- 
tested more  than  any  sect:  yet  the  country  is 
full  of  Persian  sheahs,  many  of  whom  held  im- 
portant offices  under  the  crown,  and  now  do  so 
under  the  several  chiefs.  Sooffeeism  (or  free- 
thinking),  though  denounced  by  the  moollahs,  is 
common,  and  ^ains  ground  among  ihe  higher 
orders.  The  pnests  and  moollahsTUke  those  of 
Persia,  are  avaricious,  hypocritical,  and  bigoted, 
as  well  as  arrogant  and  overbearing,  and  they 
exert  a  very  ab«>lute  and  dangerous  power  over 
the  people.    This  is  strengthened  by  the  ooca- 
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aional  exeidse  of  good  offices,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  rare  examples  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  evinced  in  repressing  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence. But  the  blind  regard  of  the  Affghans  for 
these  holy  impostors  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
their  ignorance  and  superstition,  which  lead  them 
almost  to  adore  all  dervishes  and  other  ascetics, 
and  to  visit  Uieir  tombs  as  those  of  canonised 
saints. 

Perwnal  Appearance^  Amuaementt. — The  men 
of  Aflghanistan  are  for  the  most  part  robust,  ge- 
nerally lean,  though  bony  and  muscular,  lliey 
have  elevated  noses,  high  dieek  bones,  and  long 
faces;  their  hair  u  commonly  black,  sometimes 
brown,  rarelv  red ;  they  wear  long  thick  beards, 
but  shave  the  middle  of  tlie  head:  the  western 
tribes  are  stouter  than  those  to  the  east ;  the  lat- 
ter have  darker  complexions,  and  more  strongly 
marked  features:  their  demeanour  is  frank  and 
open,  equally  free  from  stateUness  and  puerility : 
they  are  very  social,  delighting  in  dinner-parties, 
smoking  after  dinner,  and  sitting  in  a  circle  telling 
stories  of  kings,  viziers,  and  genii,  or  singing 
songs,  generally  about  love,  to  the  sound  of  in- 
struments like  rude  guitars,  fiddles,  and  hautboys : 
they  take  much  snuff,  of  a  high-dried  fine-pow- 
dered sort,  like  the  Scotch :  they  are  fond  of  the 
chase,  driving  the  game  into  some  valley,  and 
killing  great  quantities;  also  of  coursing  hares, 
foxes,  and  deer  with  greyhounds;  and  they  ride 
down  partridges  in  the  open  ground,  tiring  them 
out  till  they  can  knock  them  down  with  sticks: 
thev  are  also  fond  of  horse-racing  and  fighting 
cocks,  quails,  rams,  dogs,  and  even  camels.  The 
western  Affghans  have  a  dance,  called  the  attum 
or  ghoombMr,  in  which  ten  or  twenty  people 
move  in  strange  attitudes,  shouting  and  clapping 
hands  in  a  circle,  round  a  single  person,  who  plays 
on  an  instrument  in  the  centre.  The  national 
costume  appears  to  consist  of  a  loose  pur  of 
trousers  of  dark  cotton  stuff;  a  laige  shirt,  like  a 
waggoner's  frock,  reaching  a  little  below  the 
knees;  a  low  cap,  the  sides  being  of  black  silk  or 
satin,  and  the  top  of  some  sort  of  brocade ;  half- 
boots,  hieing  up  to  the  calf;  and  a  cloak  of  soft 
grey  felt,  or  of  well-taimed  sheepskin  with  the 
wool  inside.  The  women  wear  a  ^irt  Uke  that  of 
the  men,  but  much  longer  and  of  finer  materials, 
I  colotu«d  or  eml»oider(d  with  silk ;  their  trousers 
are  tighter  than  those  of  the  men ;  a  small  cap  of 
bright-coloured  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  thread, 
comes  down  to  the  forehead  or  Uie  ears ;  and  they 
throw  over  their  head  a  laige  sheet  of  plain  or 
printed  cotton,  with  which  they  hide  their  face 
when  a  stranger  approaches;  they  divide  the  hair 
on  the  brow,  and  plait  it  into  two  locks  which 
fasten  behind ;  they  wear  round  their  head  strings 
of  Venetian  sequins,  and  chains  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  are  hooked  up,  and  end  in  two  laige  balls 
hanging  down  on  either  side:  ear  rings,  finger 
rings,  and  nose  pendants  are  worn.  In  towns  the 
fasliions  more  approach  those  of  Persia,  particu- 
larly to  the  westward. 

Of  individual  Tribes.  —  What  has  been  said 
applies  to  the  nation  in  general ;  but  almost  every 
tribe  has  its  peculiar  characteristic,  which  can  be 
but  shortly  touched  upon.  The  Berdooranees, 
who  occupy  the  north-eastern  districts,  are  brave 
but  quarrelsome,  active,  industrious;  but  selfish, 
bigoted,  and  remarkable  for  vice  and  delmucheiy. 
Their  quarrelsome  disposition  is  thought  to  have 
friven  origin  to  a  sort  of  federative  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  among  tribes  and  subdivisions 
called  Goondee$f  which  were  held  more  binding 
than  ties  of  blood.  From  these  GoondeeSf  how- 
ever, were  excepted  the  Eussuffzehees,  tlie  most 
powerful  and  numerous,  as  well  as  most  haughty. 


insolent,  and  tuibulent  tribe  of  the  Berdooranees, 
who  are  said  to  number  700,000  souls.  They  now 
occupy  Swaut,  Bunere,  Punjecora,  &c.,  and  are 
notorious  for  the  anarchy  which  reigns  among 
their  oolooses.  Though  an  agricultural  people, 
they  do  not  themselves  labour ;  this  is  left  to  their 
fakira,  a  species  of  villains  or  servants,  consisting 
of  strangers  or  individuals  of  conquered  tribes  of 
other  nations,  reduced  to  serve  these  invaders,  and 
protected  by  them  for  their  services.  Their  mas- 
ters, or  khawtmdsy  can  beat  or  kill  them  at  plea- 
sure, but  are  bound  by  custom  to  protect  them ; 
and  provided  they  pay  the  customary  tax,  and  do 
their  work,  they  may  engage  otherwise  in  trade 
as  they  please,  and  arc  commonly  treated  mildly. 

The  ToorkolaneeSf  who  are  brave,  active,  indus- 
trious, and  cheerful,  are  all  subject  to  one  powerful 
chief,  who  exercises  over  them  a  voy  powerful 
authori^. 

The  KkybereeSy  who  possess  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Rajgul  or  Speengur  mountain,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  formidable  pass  of  Khyber, 
axe  the  most  rapacious  and  treacherous  robbers  of 
all  Affghanistan :  no  previous  agreement  secures 
the  traveller  from  then:  assaults;  they  watch  the 
approach  of  the  caravan,  matchlock  in  hand,  and 
choose  their  \dctims  witii  certainty  and  security. 
They  are  a  lean  musadar  race,  capital  marksmen, 
and  cany  svi'ords  and  short  eq^ears  in  addition  to 
their  matchlock;  they  are  altogether  more  un- 
couth than  most  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Khuttuksy  occupying  llie  banks  of  the 
Indus,  from  the  Caubul  river  to  the  Salt  range, 
are  a  tall  well-favoured  people,  as  remarkable  for 
honesty  and  orderly  conduct  as  is  their  country 
for  dreary  and  rugged  barrenness. 

The  .tribes  of  Ikmiaun  are  said  to  be  more 
simple  and  honest,  less  bigoted  and  litigious,  less 
vicious  and  debauched,  than  the  northern  tribes. 
They  are  a  more  bony  and  fairer  race  than  the 
Berdooranees,  and  umversally  wear  long  hair  and 
beards.  They  owe  the  greater  order  which  pre- 
vails in  their  oolooses  to  an  establishment  of  ma- 
gistrates, formed  some  fifty  or  six^  years  ago, 
which  has  been  eminently  efficient. 

The  Gundepoors  are  a  particularly  thievish  and 
quarrelsome  race,  in  spite  of  a  commercial  turn, 
which  leads  many  of  them  to  make  annual  trading 
journeys  to  India  and  Khorasan. 

The  Baboon  are  a  civilised  tribe,  much  em- 
ployed in  merchandise.  Tlie  8tooreanee»  were 
shepherds,  till  robbed  of  their  pasture  lands  by 
tlie  Cauken,  when  they  betook  themselves  to 
agriculture.  These  agricidtural  tribes  have  all 
fakirs,  or  villains,  like  the  Eussuffzehees. 

Of  the  central  division,  the  Jauiees  and  Tooree*^ 
hereditary  enemies,  live  in  the  glens  and  vallevs 
of  the  Solymaun  range,  llie  country  of  the 
former  is  colder,  wilder,  and  higher  than  that  of 
the  latter;  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
pines.  The  Ja»drau»y  who  dwell  in  a  pleasant 
district  westward  of  the  rich  plain  of  Bunnoo,  are 
remarkable  only  for  their  dis^isting  vices. 

The  SheeranetM,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the 
Tukhtu-e-Solymaun,  a  wild  inaccessible  country, 
are  very  poor  and  uncivilised,  plunder  every  one, 
and  are  at  war  with  all  the  world;  yet  they  never 
break  their  word,  and  a  single  individual  of  their 
tribe  suffices  to  secure  the  safety  of  a  party :  they 
are  described  as  wild  and  savage  in  their  appear- 
ance, as  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life.  The 
Zmurrees,  neighbours  of  the  last.,  resemble  them 
closely,  but  are  less  invetcrately  predatory.  The 
VizeereeSf  NW.  of  the  two  last-mentioned  tribes, 
live  in  Uttle  societies,  among  pine-covered  moun- 
tains, and  are  equally  uncivilised  and  addicted  to 
plunder;  yet  the  smallest  escort  ensures  safety. 
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•nd  the  chieia,  powerful  khans,  are,  it  is  said,  re- 
markable for  uieir  love  of  peace.  The  Ylzerees 
are  divided  into  a  fixed  and  erratic  population. 
The  long  valley  of  Zawura,  which  opens  on  the 
plam  of  TnU  and  Chooteeallee,  is  inbaoited  by  the 
wliite  and  black  (speen  and  ior)Zertens,  great 
carriers  of  merchandise  between  Upper  Sinde  and 
Candahar. 

The  two  most  noble  and  important  tribes,  how- 
e\'er,  are  the  Dooranees  and  Ghiljees.  Their  terri- 
tory consists  chiefly  of  high  bleak  downs,  inter- 
spermd  with  hiUs,  in  some  parts  desert,  in  others 
sparsely  cultivated,  in  all  open,  bare,  and  fit  chiefly 
for  pasture.  They  are  therefore  chiefly  a  pastoral 
people,  with  patriarchal  habits,  and  live  for  the 
most  part  in  tents  of  black  wool.  These  (kizhdees) 
are  from  20  to  25  feet  long  by  10  or  12  broad,  and 
8  or  9  hiffh,  supported  by  a  row  of  three  poles,  and 
closed  all  round  with  a  curtain.  In  winter  they 
are  lined  with  felt,  and  are  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  country  of  the  Dooranees  is  400  miles  long 
by  ISO  broad,  extending  from  the  Paropamesan 
mountains  to  the  Khojeh  Amr&n  range.  They 
were  fonnerly  called  Abdallees,  till  the  late  Ahmed 
Shah,  their  diief  and  sovereign,  changed  the  name, 
IB  consequence  of  the  dream  of  a  famous  saint,  he 
taking  that  of  Shah  Dooree  Door&n.  They  may 
amount  to  800,000  souls;  the  Suddoozehee,  finom 
whence  spnmg  the  king,  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
Popttkehee.  The  king  is  their  hereditary  chief, 
and  military  commander  of  the  whole :  he  claims 
a  horseman's  service  for  every  plough  of  land; 
and  the  officers  commanding  them  are  the  civil 
magistrates  of  their  respective  districts,  besides 
being  employed  in  oflices  of  state  at  court,  when 
there  was  a  court.  The  internal  government  of 
the  clans  is  better  maintained  than  among  other 
tribes,  and  the  progress  of  improvement  and  civil- 
imtion  among  the  agricultoral  Dooranees  has 
been  oorrespondingly  gteAt.  They  are  ^nerally 
handsome  stout  men,  with  good  complexions  and 
fine  beards.  They  are  brave  and  hospitable ;  and 
though  not  quite  strangers  to  rapacity,  still  may 
be  esteemed  the  worthiest  of  their  race. 

The  GhUjea  occupy  the  upper  valley  of  the 
INimttk,  and  great  part  of  the  Canbul  valley,  to 
the  Berdooianee  country;  a  tract  which  contains 
some  of  the  principal  cities,  with  some  fine  dis- 
tricts of  land,  but  the  climate  of  which  is  cold. 
The  Ghiljees  were  formerly  the  leading  tribe  of 
Affghanisran.  It  was  a  'branch  of  them  that 
conquered  Persia  and  broke  down  the  power  of 
the  Seflavean  kings;  and  they  are  still  a  high- 
minded,  brave,  and  numerous  people. 

The  Hbtekee  and  Tokhee  are  the  noblest  of  their 
dans,  havinjg  [Hodnced — the  first,  kings ;  and  the 
second,  theax  viziers;  and  they  are  a  hospitable 
and  gcmd  people,  ranking  deservedly  as  the  second 
of  the  Affi^han  tribes:  they  amount  to  about 
100,000  families,  and  resemble  much  the  Dooranees 
in  appearance,  customs,  manners,  and  dress,  though 
bntmg  them,  as  their  successful  rivals,  with  an 
nnqoeaehable  hatred.  They  are  perhaps  t^e 
iaxresi  and  handsomest  of  all  the  Affghans. 

Hicie  is  yet  another  dass,  whicl^  though  not 
strictly  Afl^han,  still,  as  amalgamated  wim  that 
people,  ought  to  be  mentioned — ^the  TdjuJU,  The 
word  is  oaed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Toorky  the 
peseeable  to  the  warlike;  and  it  was  applied  to 
the  sobdued  Persians  by  their  Tartar  masters.  In 
Adbfaanistan  they  are  supposed  to  be  descendants 
cl\AnifaB  displaced  by  then  conquerors,  who  now 
lire  acattered  over  the  land  which  they  might 
enee  have  cultivated  as  their  own.  As  tenants  or 
tervaatiiv  they  are  mild,  sober,  peaceable,  and  in- 
'  [MIS,  and  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Afi- 
f  who,  though  they  regard  them  as  inferiors, 


do  not  treat  them  with  contempt.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  and  around  the  great  cities,  and  are 
all  zealous  soonnies.  ITiere  are  also  the  Hazarehs 
and  other  allied  tribes,  whose  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Persian ;  and  the  Hindku  and  Jatt,  who 
speak  Hindi,  or  rather  a  dialect  of  that  tongue. 
There  are  also  some  Kashmires  and  Armemans 
settled  at  Caubul,  but  their  number  is  insignificant. 
The  HindkU  are  very  numerous  and  are  Hindus 
of  the  military  caste,  transacting  nearly  all  the 
business  of  the  country.  The  JaU  are  a  fine, 
athletic,  handsome  race,  usually  very  dark.  They 
are  mostly  very  poor,  and  are  employed  as  farm- 
servants,  barbers,  musicians,  &c  The  Hindkis 
and  the  Jats  number  about  600,000. 

History  and  Political  Changes, — ^Aflghanistan 
having,  from  the  remotest  period  of  authentic 
record,  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  more  powerful 
neighbours,  or  formed  but  the  centre  of  a  greater 
whole,  cannot  correctly  lay  claim  to  any  history 
of  its  own,  until  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah. 
For  though  several  dynasties  sprung  from  its  soil, 
they  never  erected  there  a  separate  kingdom  of 
any  dumdon,  unless  perhaps  in  the  instance  of 
Subuctageen,  father  of  the  celebrated  Mahmood 
of  Ghiznee,  who  resided  at  that  city  before  the 
rise  of  his  son's  power — a  power  which  extended 
overgreatpart  or  Asia.  On  the  murder  of  Nadir, 
in  Khorasan,  Ahmed  khan  Abdallee,  after  an  in- 
decisive conflict  with  the  Persian  troops  of  that 
conqueror's  army,  fought  his  way  with  8,000 
Afigtian  horse  to  Kandahar,  where,  seizing  on  a 
convoy  of  treasure  on  its  way  to  Nadir's  camp,  he 
assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  23,  in  October  1747,  was  crowned  as  king, 
the  Dooranee,  Kuzbilbash,  Beloochee,  and  other 
chiefs  assisting  at  the  ceremony.  Wise  and  pru- 
dent beyond  his  years,  Ahmed  consolidated  the 
discordant  mass  of  the  Afighan  tribes  by  employ- 
ing them  in  the  congenial  occupations  of  foreign 
conquest  and  plunder;  in  which  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  before  his  death,  in  Jime  1773,  after 
a  reign  of  26  years,  his  dominions  extended  from 
Nishapour  of  Khorasan  to  Sirhmd  of  the  Punjab, 
and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Timour  Shah,  a  weak  and 
indolent  prince,  who  died  in  1793. 

Zemaun  Shah,  the  son  of  Timour,  who  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  a  faction  headed  by  the 
queen,  began  his  reign  with  a  promise  of  enei^ 
and  talent,  which  the  event  but  ill  redeemed ;  for 
after  a  seven  years'  reign  of  ill  directed  enter- 

E rises,  domestic  rebellions,  and  dark  conspiracies, 
e  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  a  chief  whom  ho 
had  provoked,  and  who  flrst  opposed,  then  seized 
the  Shah,  and  delivered  him  to  Mahmood,  his 
half-brother  and  most  formidable  competitor,  who 
blinded  the  unfortunate  Zemaun. 

Mahmood,  however,  was  in  his  turn  soon  op- 
posed by  Shujah-ool-Moolk,  full  brother  of  Ze- 
maun, who,  seizing  the  treasure  at  Peshawur, 
procbumed  himself  king.  But  his  prosperity  was 
short-lived.  Mahmood,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner, escaped,  and  joining  with  Futeh  Khan,  the 
able  chief  of  the  Baurik^ees,  who  had  caused 
the  ruin  of  Zemaun,  raised  a  rebellion  against 
Shujah.  At  this  period  the  British  mission  under 
Mr.  Elphinstone  arrived  at  Peshawur ;  and  before 
it  had  well  qiutted  the  countiy,  the  iH-fated 
Shujah  was  forced  to  fly  and  seek  a  refuge  with 
Rnnjeet  Sing,  chief  of  dfie  Sikhs,  from  whose  per- 
secutions he  afterwards  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  British 
government  at  Loodheana.  Mahmood,  a  king 
only  in  name,  became  a  pageant  m  the  hands  of 
Futeh  Khan.  This  minister,  turning  his  arms 
westward,  seized  Her&t,  but  soon  after  fell  a  victim 
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to  treacheiy  and  the  feelings  of  diagufit  which  his 
arrogance  had  excited  in  the  mind  of  his  royal 
dependant,  h&ng  first  blinded  and  then  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Mahmood  and  his  son  Camrftn 
Meerza.  His  numerous  Inrothers,  alarmed  at  this 
act,  fled  to  their  various  governments  and  strong- 
holds, exciting  discontent  and  rebellion  through- 
out the  kingdom,  until  nothing  of  his  dominions 
remained  to  Mahmood,  save  Her&t  and  its  im- 
mediate dependencies.  S&nce  then  the  affairs  of 
Aff^hanistan  present  little  save  a  series  of  civil 
broils,  till  the  late  Sikh  chief,  Kunjeet  Sing, 
stripped  it  of  Cashmere  and  Peshawur,  with  the 
country  between  it  and  the  Indus.  It  was  subse- 
quently partitioned  among  the  chiefs  of  Caubul, 
Kandahar,  and  Uer&t.  The  attempt  made  by  the 
£nglish  in  1839,  to  dethrone  the  first  of  these 
chieftains,  on  account  of  treachery  and  bad  faith, 
led  to  some  of  the  severest  reverses  we  have  met 
with  in  the  £a8t.  The  Bolan  Pass,  a  long  and 
narrow  defile,  leading  through  the  mountains  on 
the  S.  frontier  of  Affghanistan,  having  been  passed 
with  difficulty,  the  British  forces  advanced  to 
Kandahar  and  Ghuznee.  The  latter  was  taken  by 
storm  on  the  22nd  July,  1839.  The  armv  soon 
after  entered  Caubul;  and  the  chief  Shah  Shujah 
was  established  on  the  musnud.  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  having  retreated  with  a  few  followers  be- 
yond the  Oxus. 

A  force  of  about  8,000  men,  partly  Europeans 
and  partly  Sepoys,  exclusive  of  native  troops, 
having  been  left  in  the  country  (mostly  at  Cau- 
bul) to  support  and  consolidate  ihe  newly  esteb- 
lished  order  of  things,  the  rest  of  the  British  army 
returned  to  India.  But  no  sooner  had  they  with- 
drawn, than  plots  and  conspiracies  b^an  to  be 
formed  against  the  English  garrison.  From  some 
unexplained  fatality,  the  Utter  did  not  become 
fully  alive  to  their  danger  till  the  envoys,  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  and  Sir  William  Macnaughten, 
had  been  assassinated,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
adopt  the  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  their 
safety.  Bemg  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in 
Caubul,  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  5,000  men, 
exc  'of  an  infimtely  greater  number  of  camp-fol- 
lowers, women,  and  children,  commenced  their 
retreat  from  it  in  January,  1842.  The  defiles 
through  which  they  had  to  pass  being  of  the  most 
impracticable  description,  the  cold  extreme,  and 
the  attacks  of  the  AfiTghans  incessant,  the  retreat 
was  most  disastrous,  and  resulted  in  the  aU  but 
total  destruction  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  receipt  of  this  melancholy  intelligence  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  in  India  and  England. 
Government  immediately  resolved  to  march  a 
fresh  army  into  Affghanistan  to  inflict  a  signal 
and  well  merited  punishment  on  its  treacherous 
people  and  chiefs.  This  was  effected  in  1842. 
Ilavinff  entered  Caubul  the  British  troops  de- 
stroyed its  fortifications;  the  prisoners  and  de- 
tachments that  were  left  in  the  country  were 
relieved ;  and  our  ascendancy  and  the  preattffe  that 
had  so  long  been  attached  to  our  arms  were  again 
triumphantly  restored.  But  having  wisely  re- 
nounced all  idea  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  country,  we  finally  qmtted  it  in 
December,  1842. 

Dost  Mahomed  who  had  surrendered  himself 
our  prisoner  was  set  free,  and  returning  to  Caubul 
regamed  the  allegiance  of  his  former  adherents 
and  subjects.  Having  fully  established  himself 
in  the  capital  and  central  provinces,  the  ouUying 
districts  became  the  oblects  of  his  aspirations.  In 
1850  he  conquered  Biukh  in  Turkestan,  and,  four 
years  after,  Kandahar,  which  he  made  a  province 
of  CaubuL  Herat,  after  the  death  in  1852  of  Zar 
Mahomed  Khan,  by  whom  the  defence  of  Her&t 
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in  1839  had  been  conducted,  was  governed  by  his 
son  and  a  succession  of  usurpers  till  1856,  in  which 
year  the  Affghans,  under  the  direction  of  Rahou- 
dil-Khan,  a  Douianee  chief,  threatened  it.  The 
then  chief  of  Herat,  Isa  Khan,  a  Bar-Dooranee, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Persians,  who,  espousing 
his  cause,  threw  an  army  into  HeriLt  in  1856. 
This  being  an  infringement  of  our  treaties  with 
Persia  led  to  a  war  m  1856-7,  in  which  a  small 
force,  desnatched  under  General  Outrun  up  the 
Persian  Gulf,  was  able  to  bring  tJie  Persians  to 
reason.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  new 
treaty,  the  Persians  evacuated  Herftt  in  July,  1857. 
On  tJieir  departure,  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  Sultan  A^ned  Khan,  a  Barukzve 
chieftain.  The  danger  to  his  western  frontier 
induced  Dost  Mahomed  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
British,  and  the  result  was  a  treaty  concluded 
with  bun  at  Peshawur  in  January,  1857,  granting 
him  a  subsidy  so  long  as  the  Persian  war  should 
last,  and  providing  that  a  deputation  of  British 
officers  should  enter  the  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Doet  Mahomed  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Persians,  and  aid  in  organising  tilie  forces 
of  the  Ameer.  The  mission  which  was  sent  had 
for  political  chief  and  head  Mi^or  H.  B.  Lumsden, 
and  the  medical  officer  of  the  mission  was  a»- 
sistant-suigeon  W.  H.  Bellew,  whose  work  we 
have  consiuted  in  the  compilation  of  this  article. 
The  Indian  mutiny  of  1857  added  to  the  dangers 
of  the  mission,  but  by  great  tact  and  prudence  the 
danger  was  not  only  avoided,  but  the  influence  of 
the  mission  decided  the  Affghan  govenmient  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  British  aUiance,  and  refirain 
from  attacking  Peshawur,  an  attack  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  been  the  signal  of  a  rising 
of  the  Punjab,  with  all  the  diMstrous  conse- 
quences of  such  an  event.  Since  the  death  of 
Dost  Mahomed  in  1863,  the  country  has  been  the 
scene  of  perpetual  disord»:s,  owing  to  the  quarrdla 
among  the  sons  of  Dost  Mahomed.  One  of  them. 
Shore  Allee  Khan,  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  Caubul,  consolidating  his  authorit^r  by  a 
*  great  victory'  over  one  of  his  brothers  in  the 
summer  of  1864.  After  the  battle  the  defeated 
brother  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  good  treat- 
ment, but  the  Ameer  treacherously  imprisoned 
him.  Other  brothers,  however,  still  dispute  the 
Ameer's  authority,  but  the  state  of  matters  is  not 
authentically  enough  known,  nor  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  demand  a  more  extended  notice. 

AFIUM-KARA-HISSAR  (or  Blaek  CoMtk  of 
Opium),  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia, 
cap.  Saniiack,  188  m.  E.  Smyrna,  lat.  38°  45'  N., 
long.  30^  56'  E.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  ot 
a  mountain  range,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel, 
built  on  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  rock.  Pop. 
estimated  by  Kinneir  at  12,000  &milies,  or  from 
50,000  to  60,000  individuals.  It  is  pretty  well 
built;  but  the  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and 
in  manv  parts  very  steep.  Some  of  them  are 
washed  by  streams  tliat  descend  teom  the  adjacent 
mountains.  It  has  numerous  mosques,  two  Ar- 
menian chapels,  six  khans,  and  five  public  baths ; 
an  extensive  manufi&ctory  of  black  fcdts,  fire-arms, 
short  sabres  or  yatagant,  with  stirrups,  bridles,  &c. 
But  it  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  great  quan- 
tity of  opium  grown  in  its  vicinity ;  from  wnich, 
indeed,  it  derives  its  modem  name.  It  is  said  by 
D'Anville  to  be.  the  Apamea  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  but  the  latter  was  situated  a  good  deal 
further  W*.  According  to  the  Turkish  ar^als,  it 
was  founded  by  Aladdin,  one  of  the  Seljuckiaxi. 
sultans.  It  was  the  patrimony  of  Othman,  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  of  which  it  has 
ever  since  formed  a  part, 
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5apleB;  5  m.  NNE»  Naples,  on  the  railway  from 
Jlome  to  Kaplea.  Pop.  16,717  in  1861.  The  town 
had  mann&ctuies  of  straw  haJUj  and  a  great  an- 
nul'fair,  which  commences  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  May. 

AT  RICA.  A  vast  peninsula,  one  of  the  great 
(Krisioiis  of  the  globe,  situated  to  the  S.  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  W.  and  SW.  of  Asia.  It  is  separated 
6inn  the  former  by  the  liif  editerranean  Sea  and  the 
Stnit  of  Gibraltar ;  the  two  continents  approach- 
iofr  at  the  latter  withm  about  10  m.  of  each  other. 
It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Bed  Sea,  at  whose 
Mttthem  extremity,  the  strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb, 
the  shores  of  the*  two  continents  are  only  16  m. 
aiMDt.  But  at  the  most  northerly  extremity  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Asia  and  Africa  are  united  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez ;  the  Mediterranean  being  there 
ibcmt  72  m,  from  the  Red  Sea. 

The  moat  southerly  point  of  Africa,  Cape  das 
Agulhas  (Cape  Nee<Ues),  is  in  lat  34^  52'  S.; 
and  the  most  northerly,  Cape  Blanco,  opposite 
Sidly,  in  lat.  B7^  21'  N.  Cape  Gardafri^  the 
most  easterly  point,  is  in  long.  51^  30'  £.,  and  lat. 
11<^  50^  N. ;  and  Cape  Verde,  the  extreme  western 
point,  is  in  long.  I'P  33'  W.,  and  14^  43'  N.  lat 
The  distanoe  between  the  most  southerly  and  most 
northerly  points  is  consequently  about  5000  m., 
and  be^een  the  extreme  eastern  and  western 
points  not  much  less.  The  are&  probably  falls 
httle  AoTt,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  12,000,000  sq.  m. 

Africa  is  distinguished  from  the  other  conti- 
Dcntd  by  its  coasts  extending  mostly  in  continuous, 
unbroken  lines,  having  but  few  indentations*  of 
the  ses,  and  no  extensive  peninsulas ;  so  that  it 
ftrms  a  more  compact  and  undivided  mass  of  laud. 
The  uniformity  of  its  outline  seems  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  uniformity  of  its  interior.  The 
smftce  of  the  latter  does  not  present  that  endless 
eacceaaion  of  changes  which  are  met  with  in 
Earope  and  southern  Asia,  and  which  are  found 
in  both  Americas,  but  on  a  greater  scale  and  at 
greater  distancea.  It  resembles  rather  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Asia,  exhibiting  elevated  table-lands 
and  low  phuns,  both  of  immense  extent  and  of 
itemarkable  uniformity.  The  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent, friom  about  15<'  X.  lat.  of  the  equator,  and 
&  of  it  to  the  northern  border  of  the  Ngami 
Water,  20^  S.  of  the  equator,  constitutes,  with 
the  exoeption  of  the  central  depression  of  the 
Lake  Region,  a  mass  of  elevated  land,  comprising 
extensive  plateaus  and  high  mountain  chains  and 
groups.  North  of  thia  table-land,  between  1(P 
and  30^^  N.  lat,  extends  an  immense  but  low 
^ain,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Great  Desert,  or  Desert  of  Sahara.  A  oompara- 
tzrely  narrow  tract  of  mountainous  country,  in- 
clndmg  Atlas  and  its  dependencies,  separates  the 
desert  from  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  £.  the 
doert  does  not  reach  the  Red  Sea,  being  sepa- 
lated  from  it  by  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  rocky  countries  extending  from  them  north- 
ward along  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 


The  great  central  belt  south  of  the  eauator 
•rejects?  savs  Captain  Burton,  *the  old  nypo- 
tfafiris  of  desert  and  plateau,  and  forms  the 
iharpest  contrast  to  onr  grandfathers'  idea  of 
Central  Africa.'  He  thus  describes  the  eastern 
Kctiofi  of  it : — '  Near  the  coast  are  low  littoral 
plains  and  rolling  ground,  with  lagoons,  savan- 
nahs, and  graasy  valleys,  the  courses  of  large 
ftnams,  wbose  banks,  inundated  by  rain-floods, 
retain  in  Uie  dry  season  meers,  morasses,  reedy 
■arBhes,  and  swamps  of  black  infected  mud.  Be- 
fond  the  maritime  regions  rise  lines  and  moun- 
oin  groups  of  primary  and  sandstone  formation ; 
lidges  and  highlands,  often  uncultivated,  but 


rarely  sterile^  with  basins  and  hill-plains  of  exn-* 
berant  fertility,  traversed  by  perennial  rivulets 
and  streams.  Beyond  the  landward  slope  of  these 
African  ghauts  begins  an  elevated  plateau,  now 
level  and  tabular,  then  broken  into  undulations 
and  gentle  eminences,  displaying  by  huge  out- 
crops of  granites  and  syenites  the  activity  of  the 
igneous  period ;  where  rain  is  deficient,  thinly  clad 
with  bush,  broom,  and  shrubbery,  with  thorny 
and  succulent  thicket^  cut  by  frirrows  and  burnt 
by  torrid  suns ;  and  veiled  where  moisture  abounds 
with  tangled  jungle  rising  from  shallow  valleys, 
with  umbrageous  forests  broken  into  glades  of 
exceeding  b^uty,  and  with  interjacent  plains  of 
emerald  or  amber-coloured  grass,  from  which  trees 
of  the  darkest  laurel-gieen,  and  knolls  and  dumps, 
large  and  smaU,  against  which  no  feller  has  come 
up,  cast  thick  shade  over  their  subject  circlets  of 
luxuriant  underwood.  Dull,  dreary,  and  mono- 
tonous, where  lying  desert,  in  part  tiiis  plateau  is 
adorned  with  a  lavish  nature's  choicest  charms 
and  varieties.  Beyond  it,  again,  the  land  sinks 
into  the  Lake  Region,  or  the  great  Central  De- 
pression ;  the  superabundant  moisture  diffused  by 
its  network  of  waters,  fordable  and  nnfordable, 
covers  the  land  with  a  rank  growth  of  gigantic 
grasses  and  timber-trees,  and  the  excessive  luxu- 
riance of  nature  proves  un&vourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  animal  organisms.  Throughout  the 
line,  to  judge  without  statistics,  in  the  more  ste- 
rile parts,  about  one-fifth,  and  in  the  more  fiiiitftil 
one-half  of  the  land,  is  under  cultivation ;  whilst 
almost  everywhere  the  abundance  of  the  desert 
vegetation  evidences  the  marvellous  capabilities 
of  the  almost  vii^n  soils.  The  superficial  con- 
formation owns  four  great  varieties.  When  low, 
the  plains  are  reedy  and  muddy ;  when  higher 
raised  and  well  watered,  they  bear  evergreen 
jungle  and  forest  trees.  In  the  deserts,  where 
water  lies  deep  beneath  the  earth,  and  rain  is 
scarce,  the  plateaus  produce  short  tufty  grass, 
bush,  and  scraggy  thorn,  and  in  rare  spots  the 
land  is  almost  bare.'  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  made 
a  journey  into  the  interior  from  Loanda  on  the 
west  coast,  represents  the  country  as  similar  in 
most  essential  characteristics. 

At  the  southern  extremity,  AfHca  presents  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  a  broad  Ime  of  coast,  running 
east  and  west  nearly  along  the  d4th  parallel  from 
18<^  to  260  E.  long.,  or  firom  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Algoa  Bay.  Along  this  coast  extends  an 
undulating  country,  intersected  with  a  few  eleva- 
tions deserving  the  name  of  hills.  Its  width  varies 
between  10  and  50  miles.  North  of  this  the  table- 
land rises  in  terraces.  The  first  terrace,  called  the 
Long  Kloof,  is  enclosed  by  the  double  ridge  of  the 
Zwarte  Berge,  or  Black  Moimtains,  of  which  the 
northern,  or  the  Groote  (Great)  Zwarte  Berge, 
rises  to  about  4000  ft  above  the  sea.  North  of  this 
range  is  the  second  terrace,  called  the  great 
Karroo,  which  is  about  100  miles  across  and  3,000 
feet  elevated  above  the  sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Nieunveld  Bergen,  a  chain  of  which 
some  summits  are  considered  to  rise  to  9,000  or 
10,000  feet  On  its  northern  side  the  table-land 
seems  to  have  attained  its  mean  elevation,  which 
probably  is  not  less  than  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet 

At  both  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  the 
two  above-mentioned  ranges  run  NW.  and  N£. 
parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  at  a  distance  of  fix>m  30 
to  200  miles  ;  the  intermediate  space  being  like- 
wise occupied  by  two  or  more  terraces.  .The 
ranges  along  the  west  shores  do  not  extend  farther 
than  about  29^  S.  lat,  where  they  terminate  in 
isolated  hUls  and  with  a  high  bank  on  the  Gareep 
or  Orange  River.  N.  of  this  river,  the  coast,  when 
seen  from  the  sea,  presents  only  high  sand-hills 
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without  any  traces  of  water,  and  is,  consequently, 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  extends  as 
far  as  Cape  Negro  (18^  S.  lat).  The  interior  east 
of  the  western  ranges  and  of  this  coast  is  an  ele- 
vated sandy  desert,  with  few  wells  and  little  rain. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  table-land  from  the 
Cape  Colony  to  199  S.  lat  offers  a  different  aspect 
A  great  number  of  mountain-ridges,  of  moderate 
elevation,  traverse  it  in  different  directions ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  these  ridges  the  country  is  well 
watered  and  fertile ;  though  here,  too,  extensive 
sterile  tracts  occur,  but  they  are  not  continuous. 
The  descent  fh>m  the  table-land  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  formed  by  two  or  three  terraces,  the  highest 
edge  of  it  about  90  or  100  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.  This  edge,  formed  bv  a  mountain  ridge, 
prevents  the  xivers  of  the  table-land  from  escaping 
to  the  Indian  Ocean;  so  that  they  either  run 
westward,  and  fall  partly  into  the  Gareep  river,  or 
are  partly  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  The 
eastern  descent  of  the  table-land  resembles  that 
farther  south,  being  formed  by  terraces.  This, 
however,  extends  only  to  the  equator,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Juba ;  for  farther  north,  up  to 
Cape  Gardafui,  the  coast  itself  is  formed  by  high 
rocks,  rising  to  400  feet  and  upward,  and  no  moun- 
tain ranges  are  visible  from  the  sea.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  continent,  between  18^  and 
40^  S.  lat,  there  is  a  considerable  depression  in 
tlie  table-land.  This  country,  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Lower  Guinea,  has  low  shores, 
behind  which  at  a  considerable  distance  the  sur- 
face rises,  but  not  to  a  great  height  Then  follows 
an  uneven  plain,  watered  in  its  lower  parts  by 
numerous  rivers,  among  which  the  Zaire  or  Congo 
and  the  Cuanza  are  the  lai^gest ;  but  towards  the 
sources  of  these  rivers  the  country  is  mountainous. 
In  the  plain  numerous  lakes  of  considerable  ex- 
tent are  met  with. 

North  of  the  river  Zaire,  at  about  4^^  S.  lat, 
the  country  again  rises  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea  to  a  great  height  This  high  ground  is 
called  Serra  Complidc.  Its  W.  declivity  extends 
NW.,  by  degrees  approaching  nearer  the  Atlantic, 
till  it  reaches  the  mnermoet  comer  of  the  Bay  of 
Biafra,  where  it  comes  close  down  to  the  sea,  and 
forms  for  more  than  80  miles  the  shore,  rising, 
under  the  name  of  Cameroon  Mountains,  to  13,000 
feet  above  the  water.  These  great  mountain 
masses  form  the  W.  extremity  of  an  extensive 
range,  which  at  about  6^  of  N.  lat  traverses  the 
whole  continent 

Dr.  Livingstone  found  the  geological  structure 
of  the  earth,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining at  the  river  Moamba  (lat  9^  38'  S.,  long. 
20O  13^  34"  £.),  to  consist  of— first,  a  capping  of 
ferruginous  conglomerate,  containing  water-worn 
pebbles  of  all  sorts;  then  a  pale  red  luirdened 
sandstone;  beneath  that,  a  trap-like  whinstone; 
and  lastly  a  coarse-grained  sandstone,  containing 
pebbles,  and  in  connection  with  which  is  some- 
times seen  a  white  calcareous  rock,  or  banks  of 
quartz  pebbles. 

The  true  nature  of  the  centre  of  this  southern 
belt  is  now  satisfactorily  established.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  had  the  honour  of  starting  the  theory, 
which  has  since  been  verified  by  the  diKoveries  of 
African  explorers,  that,  instead  of  the  arid  plain 
long  supposed,  the  centre  of  Southern  Africa  is  a 
vast  elevated,  watery  basin,  whose  waters  escape 
to  the  sea  by  fissures  and  depressions  in  the  higher 
lands  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Extending  southward  from  Lake  Ngami  to  the 
Orange  River,  and  from  24^  east  long,  to  near  the 
west  coast  is  the  Kalahari  Desert  This  tract, 
Dr.  Livingstone  says,  has  been  called  a  desert 
merely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  running 


water.  It  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  vegetation. 
Many  plants  are  found  there,  more  especially  the 
water-melon,  and  there  are  patches  of  bushes  and 
even  trees.  The  soil  is  soft,  light-coloured  sand, 
and  the  grass  grows  abundantly  and  in  tufts.  The 
human  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  the  Bushmen 
and  the  Bakalahari. 

Still  farther  south,  at  Cape  Colony,  Africa  pre- 
sents to  the  Indian  Ocean  a  broad  and  undulating 
line  of  coast  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Algoa  Bay. 

^orth  Mrica,  extending  from  south  to  north 
through  a  breadth  of  about  25  degrees,  contains 
two  different  countries,  the  one  fertile  and  the 
other  sterile.  The  fertile  lands  are,  on  one  side, 
those  wliich  lie  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  other,  the  tropical  lands  to  the  south  of  the 
Sahara,  called  the  Soudan.  Of  these  Dr.  Barth 
says,  that  they  are  far  from  exhibiting  the  mono- 
tony popularly  ascribed  to  them.  He  describes  the 
fertile  regions  of  Negroland  as  being  as  varied  as 
any  part  of  India.  He  teUs  us  '  Mountains  be- 
tween 5,000  and  6,000  feet  are  not  at  all  rare,  and 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  glens  and  valleys 

are  formed  by  them The  general  middle 

altitude  of  mountamous  tracts  is  2,500  feet*  In 
many  parts  it  is  well  watered  by  rivers,  which 
descend  from  the  table-lands  or  originate  in  the 
low  ridges  by  which  the  country  is  intersected; 
such  districts  are  covered  with  immense  forests, 
and  are  very  fertile  where  cultivated.  In  other 
parts  water  is  rather  scarce,  and  some  of  them 
partake  hirgely  of  the  nature  of  the  Sahara.  Its 
climate  is  extremely  hot  nevertheless  it  sometimes 
happens  that  during  night  the  thermometer  de- 
scends to  the  freezing  point 

The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  is  not,  as  was  onoe 
believed,  a  deep  sink.  It  is  rather,  to  quote  from 
Dr.  Barth,  '  an  elevated  tract  of  a  mean  elevation 
of  from  1,000  to  1,400  feet  mostly  consisting  of 
rock — ^namely,  sandstone  or  granite,  the  latter 
being  ovwkid  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  by  vast 
tracts  of  gravel,  while  the  sandstone  region  forms 
many  elevated  plains  of  larger  or  smaller  extent, 
strewn  with  small  pebbles.'  Several  mountainous 
groups  are  found  In  different  parts  of  this  tract, 
the  most  important  being  Tibesti,  A'sben  or  A'ir, 
the  two  mountainous  regions  of  A'der^,  and  the 
A'taleor.  These  afford  a  dwelling-place  to  a  con- 
siderable nomadic  population ;  but  the  inhabitable 
localities  are  limited,  and  the  ravines  are  very  un- 
healthy, though  some  of  them  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  water-springs,  and  produce  grapes  and 
figs. 

These  mountains,  however,  are  quite  destitute  of 
timber.  A  characteristic  feature  of  this  desert  is 
the  immense  change  of  temperature  which  is  found 
there.  The  greatest  heat  in  summer  alternates 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
being  as  much  as  ^P  The  aridity  of  these  tracts 
Dr.  Barth  thinks  greatly  exaggerated,  as  they  are 
occasionally  refreshed  by  showers.  Another  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  Sahara  is  the  region  of 
SandhillSf  which  exist  either  in  zones  of  sand- 
ridges,  or  in  the  shape  of  isokted  hills.  The  for- 
mer sometimes  reach  an  elevation  of  from  800  to 
1,000  feet  and  have  a  breadth  of  60  geographical 
miles.  A  great  deal  of  moisture  collects  in  the 
depressions  between  these  ridges,  and  in  most  of 
them  large  quantities  of  dates  are  produced.  All 
the  western  part  of  the  Sahara  would,  owing  to 
its  burning  heat  and  the  want  of  water,  be  totally 
impassable,  were  it  not  tliat  it  is  here  and  there 
interspersed  with  verdant  well-watered  spots  or 
oases,  which  appear  like  islands  of  the  blest  in  the 
midat  of  desolation.   The  ancicuta  compared  them' 
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to  Oie  spots  cm  a  leopard's  skin.  (Strabo,  p.  180.) 
These  oases  are  mostly  of  veiy  limited  dimensions; 
bat  some  of  them  are  veiy  extensive :  the  country 
of  Fezzan,  for  example,  is  in  fact  an  oasis.  Thev 
ire  nsoally  soirounded  by  higher  land,  whicK 
senres  to  acoomit  for  the  springs,  and  consequently 
the  Terdare  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated.  But 
there  seems  to  be  much  probability  in  the  shrewd 
oanjectare  of  Major  Rennell,  that  the  oases  are 
indebted  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  re- 
puted beaaty  and  delicious  freshness  to  the  striking 
oontrast  between  them  and  the  parched  desert  by 
which  they  are  soirounded.  (Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, 8to.  ed.  ii  p.  185.)  Those  only  who  have 
toiled  for  days  amid  a  pathless  burning  sand,  can 
fonn  a  proffer  idea  of  tne  delight  experienced  in 
falling  in  with  one  of 

the  tufted  idee. 
That  verdant  rise  amid  the  Libyan  wild. 

In  England  or  France  they  might  be  thought 
nothing  of;  but  in  the  Sahara  they  seem  more 
than  a  paradise.  The  famous  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  erected  in  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  in  the 
NE.  angle  of  the  great  desert,  in  lat  21<>  12'  N., 
and  long.  26°  18'  E. 

7^  Abffssiman  Mountains  constitute  an  exten- 
sive mountain  system,  whose  centre  is  [>laced  be- 
tween 8°  and  SP  N.  lat  in  the  countries  called 
Narea  and  Effiit.  The  highest  are  the  Samen 
range,  which,  with  the  Lamalmon  and  Lasta 
mountains,  run  north-east  and  south-east,  in  a 
long  bat  not  unbroken  chain.  Several  of  these 
moontains  are  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  in  height. 
Between  the  Samen  mountains  and  the  Red  Sea 
is  the  Taranta  range,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feeL  The  most  lofty  of  these  mountain 
peaks  are  frequently,  if  not  always,  covered  with 
snow,  though  some  are  crowned  with  cedar  forests. 
The  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  peopled. 

From  Uie  northern  declivity  of  the  Abyssinian 
mountains  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  a  rocky  country, 
whi^  between  12°  and  2(P  N.  lat.,  occupies  m 
width  an  extent  of  between  800  and  400  m.,  but 
frrther  north  bv  degrees  grows  narrower.  Between 
2^  and  30O  N.  lat  it  is  only  from  150  to  200 
miles  across.  Near  its  western  border  it  has  a 
deep,  but  comparatively  narrow,  depression,  in 
which  the  river  Nile  flows  N.  from  the  Abyssinian 
Mountains  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  lon^  val- 
ley is  mostly  very  fertile.  The  small  portion  of 
the  rocky  ooimtiy  which  lies  to  the  west  of  this 
vallev,  uid  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  &[^ara,  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  rarely 
to  more  than  about  1000  ft.  above  the  valley.  But 
the  countries  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
lietwten  it  and  the  Red  Sea  are  more  elevated. 
Hiey  form  a  table  land,  mostly  of  an  uneven  sur- 
face^ which  however  in  many  places  exhibits  ex- 
tensive plains,  whilst  in  others  it  rises  into  ranges 
of  high  hills.  Many  of  the  plains  are  covered 
with  sand,  and  resemble  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Sahara ;  other  districts  afford  pasture  ground,  but 
very  few  places  are  fit  for  agriculture  and  culti- 
vated. 

This  rocky  country  terminates  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  in  the  parallel  of  Kaliira  (Cairo),  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  its  northern  boundary 
imi9  off  in  an  ENE.  and  WNW.  direction.  The 
Jurmer  constitutes  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  reaches 
to  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Lake  of  Menza- 
leh  and  Ras  Kazaroon  in  Syria;  farther  east  it 
joins  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petnea.  This  rocky 
country  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  On 
the  W.  of  the  delta  the  rocks  run  from  Kahira 
WNW.  to  the  Aral»'  Gulph,  where  they  approach 
the  Mediterranean  near  the  Arabs'  Tower  (31°  N, 


lat  and  29°  80'  E.  long.).  From  this  line  the 
rocky  country  extends  westward  with  a  width  of 
about  70  m.  at  the  outset,  which,  however,  increases 
as  it  advances  farther  W.,  so  as  to  occupy  between 
200  and  300  miles  at  20°  E.  long.,  where  it  sud- 
denly terminates.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Egyptian  delta,  the  rocks  are  hardly  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  but  farther  W.  they  rise  into 
hi^h  hills  and  mountain-ridges  (Gerdobah  Moun- 
tains), and  terminate  with  the  high  tabl&-land  of 
Barca,  whose  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  1500  feet  Where  the  table- 
land of  the  Barca  terminates  with  a  rather  abrupt 
descent  (near  20°),  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Sahara 
comes  up  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  most  southerly  comer  of  the  Gulph  of  Sydra 
or  Kibbir  (the  Great  S3n*tis),  where  it  terminates 
on  the  beach  with  sand-hills.  This  strip  of  the 
Sahara  separates  the  rocky  region  of  the  Nile  from 
the  mountain  system  of  the  Atlas. 

Mount  Atlcu  and  its  dependendes,  by  far  tho 
most  celebrated  of  the  African  chains,  occupy  that 
portion  of  the  continent  most  to  the  north  and 
nearest  to  Western  Europe.  It  seems  to  begin  on 
the  E.,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country 
of  Fezzan,  whence  two  ridges  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion run  WNW.,  and  in  the  beginning  are  called 
Karush.  Farther  E.,  however,  Siey  receive  other 
names.  This  mountainous  countrv,  which  traver- 
ses the  N.  of  Fezzan  and  the  S.  of  Tripoli,  is  no- 
where probably  more  than  120  miles  in  ?ridth ;  but 
the  ridges  of  low  hills  which  issue  from  it  advance 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Cape  Mesurata  and  the  Gulph  of  Cabes  (the  Lesser 
Syrds),  so  that  the  whole  ivgion  may  be  firom  180 
to  200  m.  across.  At  the  Gu^h  of  Cabes,  however, 
the  region  of  Mount  Atlas  enlarges  considerably 
towards  the  N.,  and  thence  to  its  western  extre- 
mity on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  its  mean 
breadth  exceeds  850  miles.  The  highest  ridge 
seems  to  traverse  the  re^on  in  an  oblique  line, 
beginning  on  the  east  opposite  Sicily,  at  Capes 
Bon  and  Blanco,  and  termmating  on  tiie  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  at  Ca^  Geer  and  Non.  The  moun- 
tains which  occur  in  that  line  do  not  rise  above 
the  line  of  congelation.  The  country  which  ex- 
tends N.  of  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  mountainous,  and  contains  a  number  of 
fertile  longitudinal  valleys.  Farther  W.  (about 
6°  W.  long.),  however,  where  its  northern  slope 
is  diverted  W.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  extends 
in  large  plains,  which  follow  each  other  in  the 
form  of  terraces.  The  tracts  of  country  which  lie 
to  the  S.  of  the  highest  groimd  cannot  be  called 
mountainous,  their  surface  being  formed  by  wide, 
broad-backed  ridges,  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
and  by  slight  depressions  between  them  in  the 
form  of  shfdlow  valleys.  These  latter  tracts  par- 
take of  the  hot  and  dry  character  which  distin- 
guishes everywhere  the  African  continent ;  whilst 
the  district  situated  towards  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  resembles  more  the  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Europe.     (See  Atlas.) 

Climate. — By  far  the  greater  part  of  Africa  lies 
within  the  torrid  zone,  those  countries  only  which 
are  situated  towards  its  southern  and  northern 
extremities  being  beyond  the  tropics,  or  within 
the  temperate  zones.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent 
of  its  and  plains,  the  temperature  of  Africa  is  de- 
cidedly higher  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe.  The  parts  without  the 
tropics  are  destitute  of  that  regular  succession  of 
four  seasons  which  is  considered  as  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  temperate  zone.  Here,  as  between  the 
tropics,  the  year  is  di\dded  into  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons;  but  with  this  difference,  that  between 
the  tropics  the  rainy  season  sets  in  when  the  sun 
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approaches  the  zenith,  whereaa  it  oocois  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  tropics  when  the  sun  a^ 
proaches  the  opposite  tropic,  and  consequently  is 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  their  zenith.  But 
Dr.  Livingstone  says :— All  the  interior  of  South 
Africa  has  a  distinct  ¥rinter  of  cold,  varying  in 
intensity  with  the  latitodes.  In  the  cental  parts 
of  the  Cape  colony,  the  cold  in  the  winter  is  often 
severe,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  At 
Kuniman  snow  seldom  falls,  but  the  frost  is  keen. 
There  is  frost  even  as  far  as  the  Chobe,  and  a  par- 
tial winter  in  the  Barotse  vallev,  but  beyond  the 
Orange  River  we  never  have  cold  and  damp  com- 
bined. Indeed  a  shower  of  rain  seldom  or  never 
falls  during  winter,  and  hence  the  healthiness  of 
the  Bechuana  climate.  From  the  Barotse  valley 
northwards,  it  is  questionable  if  it  ever  freezes; 
but  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south  vrind,  the 
thermometer  sinks  as  low  as  429,  and  conveys  the 
impression  of  bitter  cold.'  Mr.  Galton,  travelling 
in  South-western  Africa,  over  the  hiUy  country 
which  separates  the  Fish  River  from  the  sea,  savs 
that  the  rains  were  periodical  and  veiy  variable. 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  November  rain  is 
scarcely  ever  known  to  falL  The  rainy  season 
extends  from  about  the  first  of  January  to  the  last 
of  April ;  the  ground  is  seldom  saturated  till  Feb- 
ruaiy,  and  is  quite  dried  up  by  June.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  appearance  of  drought,  the 
marks  of  violent  torrents  are  visible.  Captain  Bur- 
ton thinks  the  climate  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa 
superior  to  that  of  the  Western  coast,  but  of  too 
uniform  a  temperature,  and  too  deficient  in  cold 
to  be  healthv  for  Europeans. 

Riven.— the  last  few  years  have  produced  an 
entire  revolution  in  our  ideas  of  the  water  system 
of  Africa.  Instead  of  the  *  dry  and  thirsty  land ' 
which  books  of  geography  were  accustomed  to  re- 
present the  interior,  recent  discovery  has  disclosed 
a  vast  assemblage  of  rivers  and  lakes,  which  are 
not  only  important  as  subjects  of  geographical 
knowlec^e,  but  which  it  is  hoped  and  beUeved  may 
be  made  the  means  of  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  of  raising  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  principal  river  is  the  famous  Nile,  the  only 
large  navigable  river  on  the  North  African  coast 
Assuming  as  its  source  the  Victoria  Nyanza  of 
Speke,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  Nile 
has  a  course  nearly  due  north,  extending  over  more 
than  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  its  length  and 
depth  of  water  entitle  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  rivers  of  the  globe,  while  of  the 
large  rivers  it  is  by  far  the  most  famous.  Till 
quite  recent  years,  the  Nile  was  reckoned  the  only 
laige  river  of  Africa,  but  modem  exploration  has 
add^  to  the  list  the  Niger,  flowing  into  the  At- 
lantic on  the  west  coast,  and  the  Zambesi,  whose 
principal  sources  appear  to  lie  quite  near  those  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  great  central  depression  of  e(]|ua- 
torial  Africa  above  described,  though  it  receives 
numerous  important  tributaries  farther  south.  It 
is  the  chief  nver  on  the  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Among  other  considerable  rivers  are  the  Senegal, 
the  Gambia,  the  Congo,  the  Coanza,  and  Orange 
rivers  on  the  west  coast,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  Ogobai  of  M.  du  Chaillu.  On  the  east  coast, 
the  most  important  river  next  to  the  Zambesi 
appears  to  be  the  Rovuma,  which  flows  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  north-east  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
which  has  lately  been  found  useful  as  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  access  to  the  interior,  where  lie  the 
sources  of  the  Zambesi. 

Lakes, — ^These  are  numerous,  and  often  of  great 
extent  The  Lake  Tangarrijika,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  great  Idee  region,  w^as  discovered 
by  Captains  Burton  and  Speke  in  the  year  1858. 


It  is  1,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  has  s 
length  of  about  300,  and  a  breadth  of  from  30  to 
40  miles.  The  same  year.  Captain  Speke  made  a 
more  important  discovery,  in  the  Lake  Victoria 
Nvanza,  the  reservoir  from  which  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  descends  into  Egypt.  This 
kke  is  between  8,000  and  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  at  present  about  150  miles 
in  length  and  breadth,  though  Captain  Speke  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  at  some  period  of  greater 
extent  The  northern  shore  or  the  Nyanza  is 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  its  north  and  south 
duection  is,  from  2^^  S.  lat  to  3o  30'  N.  lat  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  two  other  lakes,  viz.  tiie 
Baringa  and  the  Luta  Nzi^  have  a  share  in  feed- 
ing the  Nile :  the  Luta  Nzigi^  lies  120  miles  north- 
west of  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  Nyanza. 
Previous  to  this,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  made  his 
discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  20^  S.  of  the  equator, 
and  more  recentlv  he  has  explored  Lake  Nyassa, 
a  lake  in  East  Africa,  which  gives  exit  to  the 
Shir^  river,  and  which  b  surrounded  'by  a  dense 
population.  During  a  certain  portion  of  tiie  year, 
this  lake  is  visited  by  clouds  of  midges,  which  fill 
the  air  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  cover  the 
waters.  The  natives  gather  these  insects,  and 
bake  them  into  cakes.  (See  Letter  from  Mr.  C. 
Livingstone  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Journal  of  Geo- 
graphical Society,  1863.)  The  Tchad  Lake  is 
upon  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara.  There 
are  many  other  lakes  of  less  moment  The  Lake 
of  Dembea,  in  Abyssinia,  traversed  by  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek,  or  Eastern  Nile,  is  also  of  very  consider- 
able magnitude. 

Baces  of  People, — Although  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  as  being 
generally  of  the  Negro  race,  the  actual  number 
of  varieties  of  the  human  family  occupying  this 
portion  of  the  globe  is  not  only  mudi  greater  than 
those  found  in  Europe,  but  the  differences  in  colour, 
form,  and  stature  are  much  wider.  There  are 
about  seven  ascertainable  varieties,  which  mav  be 
enumerated  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  soutKem 
extremity  of  the  continent:  viz,  the  Hottentot, 
Kafler,  Abyssinian,  Egyptian,  Numidian,  Nubian, 
and  Negro.  We  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  each 
race  in  this  order.  In  the  Hottentot  the  colour  of 
the  skin  is  a  yellowish  brown,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  *  faded  leaf.'  The  cheek  bones 
are  high,  and  much  spread  out  in  the  lateral  direc- 
tion; and  from  these  the  face  is  suddenly  con- 
tracted below  to  a  very  narrow  and  pointed  chin. 
Nose  remarkably  flat  and  broad  towards  end. 
Colour  of  the  eyes  a  deep  chesnut ;  they  are  long, 
narrow,  and  removed  to  a  great  distance  from 
each  other.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  of  a  singular 
nature;  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  scalp,  but 
grows  in  small  tufts  at  certain  distances  from  each, 
other.  When  kept  short,  it  has  the  appearance 
and  feel  of  a  hard  shoe-brush ;  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  curled,  and  twisted  into  small  round  lumps 
about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea.  When  suf^ 
fered  to  grow,  it  han^  on  the  necx  in  hard  twisted 
tassels  like  fringe.  There  is  little  beard;  and  the 
hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body  is  either  scanty  or 
altogether  wanting.  The  stature  of  the  Hottentot 
is  very  short,  about  four  feet  six  inches  being  con- 
sidered about  the  middle  size  for  the  men,  and 
four  feet  for  the  women,  which  is  about  fourteen 
inches  short  of  the  average  stature  of  Europeans. 
Their  form  is  slender,  delicate,  and  not  ill-propor- 
tioned ;  but  altogether  they  may  be  pronounced  a 
very  ugly  race.  The  sex  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  of  the  human  race  by  a  pendulous  rugose 
elongation  of  the  nympfue  of  from  two  to  Ave 
inches  long,  and  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  fat 
over  the  glutei  muscles,  which  invariably  takes 
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phce  after  the  fint  conception.  Both  these  ap- 
peumoee  are  well  aaoertamed  to  be  natural,  and 
a  DO  way  the  reaolt  of  art.  The  language  of  the 
Hottentots  is  as  singalar  as  their  persons.  Its 
prammdrntioa  has  been  compaied  to  the  clucking 
of  a  turkey.  There  are  numerous  guttural  sounds 
prodoeed  deep  in  the  throat,  and  pronounced  with 
a  peooHar  dWck  of  the  tongue,  which  is  quickly 
Bttttck  against  and  withdrawn  from  the  teeth  or 
palate.  The  aspirated  gutturals  are  combined 
irith  hanh  consonants  in  a  manner  unpronoun- 
ceable by  Europeans,  except  those  who  have  ae* 
quired  the  language  in  infancy.  No  portion  of 
tkis  EBoe,  unconnected  with  Europeans,  has  ad- 
Tsnoed  beyond  the  rudest  stage  of  the  pastoral 
state  of  society.  When  discovered,  they  had  do- 
mesticated the  ox  and  the  sheep,  the  flesh  and 
laflk  of  which  alToided  them  food,  and  their  skins, 
with  those  of  wild  animals,  clothing ;  they  knew 
Bothmg  of  tillage,  had  no  fixed  dwellings,  and 
practised  no  mechanical  art  excepting  that  of 
fiifaricating  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  ancient 
eoantry  of  the  Hottentot  variety  may  generally 
be  described  as  that  which  now  constitutes  the 
Biitiah  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  lying  N.  and  NK.  of  them,  are  the  Caffre^  in 
an  respects  a  difierent  race.  The  colour  of  the 
Kafier  »  neither  black,  like  that  of  the  Negro,  nor 
of  the  colour  of  a  faded  leaf,  like  that  of  the  Hot- 
tentot, bat  of  a  deep  brown.  Hair  short,  curling, 
and  woolly ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  wooliness  of  the 
N<|9Qb  ^oee  tolerably  elevated ;  lips  laige  and 
thick ;  but  the  lower  maxillary  bone  does  not  pro- 
ject in  the  remarkable  manner  of  the  Negro,  and 
coDsevpiently  the  fiusial  angle  is  much  greater. 
The  body,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  Hottentot, 
diminutive  and  feeble,  is  muscular  and  athletic, 
and  the  stature  is  e(|iial  to  that  of  the  European 
Esee.  The  peculiarities  of  the  female  fonn  in  tiieir 
soathem  neighbours  have  no  existence  among 
them,  and  the  senius  of  their  language  is  distinct 
and  peculiar,  ui  the  useful  arts  they  have  made 
considemble  progress.  Besides  domesticating  the 
ox  and  sheep,  they  have  also  tamed  the  horse  and 
goat ;  and  their  agriculture  extends  to  the  culti- 
vatioa  of  barley  and  millet.  It  is  a  singular  and 
dbtinctive  trait  that  they  practise  univenally  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Of  the  origm  of  the  practice 
thpv  can  give  no  account ;  and  it  has  most  pro- 
balAy  been  derived  from  intercourse,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  with  some  people  by  whom  it  was 
piactised. 

The  Abjfttiman  nee  is  entirely  different  fiom 
those  pceviously  mentioned.  Their  colour  is  nearly 
falaidL ;  but  the  hair  is  long,  and  generally  lank, 
like  that  of  an  Arab  or  Hindoo.  Features  regular, 
alter  the  European  model,  and  the  nose  often  aqui- 
line. The  stature  equals  that  of  the  European ; 
and  the  whole  penon  is  generally  well  formed,  and 
otcanonally  handsome.  The  nations  compre- 
hended under  this  race  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  useful  arts.  They  have  domesti- 
ated  most  of  the  useful  animals,  as  the  ox,  sheep, 
horse,  ass,  and  camel ;  and  cultivate  most  of  the 
oonmon  corns,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  millet.  They 
a]so  work,  with  some  skill,  articles  of  iron,  copper, 
snd  brass ;  and  except  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
probably  the  Numi^ans,  are  the  only  native  race 
of  the  entire  continent  who  have  invented  an  al- 
phabet or  possessed  a  literature. 

The  Egff/Aan  race  is  represented  by  the  Copts 
flf  Egypt.  These  have  long  hair,  a  yellowish 
diaky  eomplexion,  neither  Grecian  nor  Arabian, 
a  puffed  visage,  swollen  eyes,  flat  noses,  and  thick 
lip»';  and,  in  short,  according  to  Yolne^,  much  re- 
' — '^^~  Mulattos,  or  the  mixed  offspring  of  the 


European  and  Negro.  It  is  almost  nnneceesaiy  to 
add,  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  civilised  races 
of  mankind ;  and  that  at  least  thirty  ages  ago  it 
had  already  tamed  the  useful  animals,  cultivated 
the  most  valuable  plants,  smelted  the  useful  and 
precious  metals,  and  erected  architectural  monu- 
ments which  for  theur  durability,  extent,  and  gran- 
deur, stiU  astonish  the  world.  They  were  also 
among  the  first  to  invent  hieroglyphic  and  alphar- 
betic  writing. 

The  next  race  to  be  named  is  the  NvcmiBJum, 
The  people  who  inhabit  the  northern  portion  of 
Africa  fix)m  about  the  V^  of  N.  latitude  to  the 
Meditenranean,  and  known  by  the  various  names 
of  Moon,  Berbers,  Tuanghis,  and  Tibbans,  are,  in 
some  cases  with  an  admixture  of  Arab  blood,  pro- 
bably the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  Romans, 
Vandals,  or  Arabs ;  that  is,  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lybians,  Numidians,  Mauritanians,  and 
kindred  tribes.  With  this  race  the  hair  is  long  and 
black ;  eyes  dark;  the  colour  of  the  skin  alight 
browli,  little  deeper  than  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Spain ;  the  features  are  European,  but  the  nose 
generally  not  veiy  prominent,  and  never  aquiline, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  Arabian.  Although 
apparently  superior  at  all  times  in  civilisation  to 
any  Negro  nation,  this  race  appears  at  no  period 
to  have  made  any  remarkable  progress  in  arts  or 
aims,  and  scarcely  any  in  letters ;  for  it  has  been 
ascertained  only  of  late  /ears,  rather  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  than  anything  else,  that  they  once 
possessed  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing.  Their  lan- 
guaj^  indeed,  is  but  the  jargon  of  a  rude  people, 
destitute  of  terms  to  express  the  most  common 
distinct  ideas,  such  as  thortnta;^  roundnes8j  bIo^ 
and  death.  Such  ideas  are  either  expressed  by  cir- 
cumlocutions, or  in  more  difficult  cireumstances 
recourse  is  had  to  the  Arabic  language.  Their  in- 
feriority is  indeed  most  decidedly  implied  by  the 
facility  with  which  thev  have  given  way  before 
every  successive  race  of  conquerors,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  2,500  years. 

The  next  race  to  be  described  may  be  called  the 
Nubian ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aby»- 
sinians,  will  comprehend  nearly  all  the  people  of 
Africa  from  about  99  of  N.  latitude  to  the  southern 
confines  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  and  In- 
dian Ocean  on  the  east  to  about  the  25^  of  £.  lon-^ 
gitude  westward.  In  this  race  are  included  the 
people  called  Barabra  or  Nuba,  the  people  of  Sennar, 
the  Sumuli,  the  Suaklng,  the  Bishan,  the  Abab- 
dah,  the  Galla,  and  others.  A  long  oval  counte- 
nance ;  a  curved  nose,  somewhat  rounded  towards 
the  top ;  rather  thick  lips,  but  not  protruding  ex- 
cessively, like  those  of  the  Negro ;  a  retreating 
chin ;  scanty  beard ;  lively  dark  eyes ;  strongly 
fiizzled,  but  never  woolly  hair ;  and  a  finely  formed 
person  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  bronze  com- 
plexion, are  the  physical  characteristics  of  this 
race.  Some  of  the  nations  of  this  race  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  common  arts  of  life, 
but  they  have  no  indigenous  literature. 

With  the  exceptions  now  mentioned,  the  rest  of 
the  African  oontment  may  be  said  to  be  peopled 
by  the  Negro  race,  which  commences  at  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  great  desert,  and,  embracing 
both  the  western  and  eastern  cosst,  with  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  extends  to  about  20^  of  S.  latitude. 

The  following  are  the  leading  characteristiGS  of 
this  well-known  varietv  of  our  species :— Skin  and 
eyes  black;  hair  black  and  wooUy;  skull  Com- 
pressed lat^aUy,  and  elongated  towards  the  front ; 
forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slanting ;  cheek  bones 
prominent;  jaws  narrow  and  projecting;  upper 
nont  teeth  oblique;  chin  receding;  eyes  promi- 
nent ;  nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and  confused  with 
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the  extended  jaw ;  lipe,  particularly  the  upper  one, 
very  thick ;  palms  of  the  hand  and  soles  of  the 
feet  flat ;  tibia  and  fibula  convex ;  pelvis  narrow; 
knees  turned  in,  toes  turned  out    The  stature  and 

Shysical  strength  are  eciuaX  to  that  of  the  European, 
fany  of  the  Negro  tribes  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  necessary  and  useful  arts,  a  pro- 
gress which,  it  mav  be  safely  affirmed,  greatly  sur- 
passes that  made  by  an^  native  race  of  America. 
Phey  cultivate  useful  grains,  roots,  and  fruits ;  have 
appropriated  the  services  of  many  of  the  domestic 
animals,  such  as  the  ox,  horse,  ass,  camel,  goat, 
sheep,  and  h(>g,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  indige- 
nous. It  is  singular,  however,  that  no  Negro  tribe, 
nor  even  any  native  African  race,  has  ever  had  the 
ingenuity  to  tame  and  train  the  elephant,  a  service 
to  ciWlisation  which  has  been  performed  by  almost 
every  Asiatic  nation  to  whose  countrv  this  animal 
is  indigenous,  and  which  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  was  done  by  the  Carthaginian  and 
Koman  settlers  in  Africa. 

It  is  a  still  more  striking  fact  that  no  Negro, 
and  indeed  no  African  nation,  save  the  Egyptians, 
Abyssiuians,  and  partially  the  Numidians,  ever 
possessed  a  literature,  or  had  ingenuity  to  invent 
any  alphabet,  however  rude. 

The  general  character  thus  sketched  belongs 
with  more  or  less  intensity  to  the  whole  Negro 
race  within  the  limits  we  have  assigned  to  it ;  but 
it  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  much  variety — a  greater  per^ips  than  exists 
among  the  European  or  any  other  familv.  The 
Berbers  form  the  chief  part  of  the  population  of 
Barbar^,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  '  are  of  im- 
mense importance  in  the  whole  question  of  African 
and  Asiatic  ethnography,  as  a  link  between  various 
and  most  distinct  races.'  He  estimates  them  in 
Barbary,  though  existing  under  different  names, 
and  speaking  dialects  greatly  mixed  with  Arabic, 
at  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000.  The  Man- 
dingoe  are  a  numerous  people,  <XKnipving  the  moim- 
tainous  country  on  the  west  side  o^  the  continent 
which  lies  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  They  possess  the  true  Negro  fea- 
tures, but  not  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The  colour 
is  black,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow ;  the  person 
strong,  symmetrical,  and  above  the  middle  stature. 
Of  all  the  Negro  races  the  Mandingos  have  exhi- 
bited the  greatest  aptitude  for  improvement  They 
are  industrious,  enterprising,  and,  compared  ^ith 
their  neighbours,  of  an  open  and  generous  cha- 
racter. They  have  adopted  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, and  with  it  the  letters  and  literature  of 
Arabia.  The  Foulaha^  or  Fiilbe,  inhabit  the  same 
portion  of  Africa.  The  colour  of  the  skin  with  this 
race  is  a  sort  of  reddish  black.  Their  countenances 
are  regular,  and  their  hair  longer  and  not  so  woolly 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  Negro.  They  are  robust, 
courageous,  industrious  and  enterprismg,  and  like 
the  Mandingos  luive  adopted  the  literature  and 
religion  of  Arabia.  They  lack  the  industry  of  the 
Mandingos,  and  manifest  a  want  of  political  or- 
ganisation, being,  from  their  origin,  disposed  to  a 
nomadic  existence.  They  are  intermixed  with 
several  other  tril^es,  so  that  great  diversity  of  type 
and  colour  prevails  amongst  them.  They  are  of 
great  importance  as  regards  communication  along 
the  Niger.  Altogether  they  make  a  considerable 
approach  to  the  family  which  we  have  before  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  the  Nubian,  The 
Suhnicu  are  a  squat  robust  N^^o  race,  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  feet  8  inches  high.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  courage  and  hardihood,  and  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  common  arts  of 
life,  but  have  not  iidoptcd  M(»hammedani8m  or  the 
Arabic  letters.  Tlic  Jolofs  inhabit  lK>th  the  mari- 
time and  momitain  country  on  the  south  banks  of 


the  Senegal,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  first  Negro  nation 
we  encounter  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
after  quitting  the  Berbers.  Their  complexion  b  a 
fine  transparent  deep  black.  With  the  exce(>tion 
of  thick  lips  and  a  nose  much  rounded  at  the  end, 
their  features  make  some  approach  to  the  Euro- 
pean. The  hair  is  crisp  and  wooUy,  the  stature 
tall,  and  the  figure  good.  To  the  south  of  the 
Gambia,  and  extending  to  Cape  Palmas,  we  find 
the  race  called  Feloups,  of  a  deep  black  colour; 
with  longish  woolly  nair;  features  so  regular  as 
to  be  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Hindoo ;  and  of  slight  and  short  stature,  but  much 
agUity.  These  are  nearly  in  a  savage  state.  To 
the  south  of  the  Feloup  are  the  PapaUf  a  race  ot 
very  ugly  Negroes,  of  dull,  gross,  and  ferocious 
aspect,  with  very  fiat  noses,  and  of  a  dirty  livid 
colour.  These  and  some  other  races  resembling 
them  are  followed  in  proceeding  southward  by  the 
BtUhm,  &C.,  of  a  fine  black  colour,  of  good  features, 
and  well  made,  with  persons  above  the  mean  sta- 
ture. The  Tebu,  or  Tedd,  occupy  the  eastern  half 
of  the  desert,  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
Berbers  on  the  western  side.  The  Hauta  form  an 
intermediate  race  between  the  Berbers  and  Ne- 
groes :  near  neighbours  to  these  are  the  Kanuri  or 
B<$mti.  On  both  sides  of  the  Niger  are  settled 
the  YSruba-Niife  nations,  industrious  and  com- 
mercial people.  Farther  to  the  east  are  the  Logdn 
or  Ijdggtmey  the  Bagirma,  and  the  WadaL  The 
Bagirma  are  a  fine  race,  but  crud.  Wadai  isi 
powerful  kingdom,  with  a  population  of  about 
5,000,000.  Proceeding  southward,  and  more  to  the 
Gold  coast  and  the  country  lying  inland  finom  it, 
we  find  the  Intor,  Fantee,  and  Ashantee  nations, 
which  appear  to  constitute  another  distinct  variety 
of  the  Negro  race.  It  is  of  the  mean  stature,  and 
well  proportioned.  The  face  is  of  an  oval  fomi ; 
the  eyebrows  lofty  and  thick ;  the  lipe  fresh,  red, 
and  not  hanging  down  as  in  the  extreme  forms  of 
the  Negro ;  and  the  nose  not  so  flat  The  hair  is 
rather  curled  than  woolly,  and  occasionally  so  long 
as  to  reach  to  the  shoulders.  The  Ashantee  belong 
to  *  a  larger  groiip  of  people,'  says  Dr.  Barth,  *  con- 
stituting the  O'cni  race.'  Nowand  then  are  to  be 
seen  examples  rather  Asiatic  than  African.  No 
nation  of  this  variety  has  ever  possessed  the  art  of 
writing,  either  springing  up  among  themselves  or 
borrowed  from  strangers ;  and,  although  tliey  have 
all  made  considerable  progress  in  several  of  the 
common  arts  of  life,  they  are  in  the  habitual  per- 
petration of  cruel  and  ferocious  rites,  not  to  be 
paralleled  by  any  other  race  of  mankind.  From 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  down  to  20^  S.  latitude,  wherts 
we  encounter  the  Kaffers,  there  is  comparatively 
little  variation  from  our  general  description  of  the 
Negro  family.  Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  the 
amount  of  population  in  the  central  parts  of  Africa 
is  to  be  called  large,  only  in  comparison  with  Ca|.)e 
colony,  or  the  Bechuana  country,  which  extends 
firom  the  Orange  River  to  18°  south  latitude.  He 
says  of  these  tribes,  *  The  people  who  inhabit  the 
central  re^on  are  not  all  quit«  black  in  colour. 
Many  incline  to  that  of  bronze,  and  others  are  as 
light  in  hue  as  the  Bushmen.'  Amongst  the 
south-western  tribes  are  the  Ovanepo,  a  corn-grow- 
ing, honest,  and  well-ordered  people,  who,  consi- 
dered as  blacks,  are  highlv  civilised ;  the  Demaras, 
a  handsome,  sprightly,  but  worthless  race;  and 
the  Ghou  Danup,  a  very  peculiar  race  of  Negroes. 
In  the  interior  of  Africa,  lying  between  the  Moim- 
tains  of  tlie  Moon,  which  cross,  or  are  supposed  to 
cross,  the  entire  continent  in  about  10°  of  N.  lati- 
tude, and  the  great  desert,  we  have,  as  far  as  our 
very  imiierfect  information  extends,  little  variety 
from  the  common  type  of  the  Negro.  This  is  the 
country  which  the  Arabs  call  Soudan;  a  word 
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vhicfa  menu  the  countsy  of ' black  met*  and  is 
esMctly  eqidvalent  to  the  Persiim  word  Hindostan. 
On  the  east  coast  of  AMca,  between  the  Caffre 
md  NMa*  races,  we  hare  nothing  but  true  Ne- 
poes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  of  these,  that 
ihJuni^  the  woolly  head,  black  skin,  flat  nose, 
thick  hpe,  and  projecting  jaws  are  never  absent, 
their  excesB  which  is  found  in  general  on  the  west- 
on  coast  does  not  exist.  Obtain  Burton  says, 
that  the  aspect  of  the  great  mass  of  this  N^roid 
nee  is  not  unprepossessing.  They  are  tall  and 
Ydkoade  Mulattos,  but  a  handsome  man  is  never , 
Hen  except  amongst  the  chiefs.  The  osteological 
itnxtiire  of  the  head  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  the 
pnre  Ncgm.  The  hair  of  these  races  is  stiff,  short, 
aisp,  and  cuzling.  Under  the  same  denomination, 
thoofffa  shorter  and  feebler,  is  to  be  included  the 
inbantants  of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar; 
who,  becaose  their  language  contuns  probably 
aboat  100  or  150  words  of  Malayan,  are  absurdly 
npposed  by  some  writers  to  be*of  the  Malayan 
noe,  which  they  no  more  resemble  than  they  do 
Europeans.  The  introduction  of  such  terms  has, 
io  fact,  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
drifting  of  boats  with  crews  of  Malays  fiom  the 
shflR  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  two  or  three  au- 
thentic examples  of  which  have  occurred  within 
our  own  times.  The  fact  of  such  occurrences 
harbig  taken  place  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  open  boats  with  their  crews 
peiibmiing  a  voyage  which  cannot  be  less  than 
8^  nautical  miles.  The  manner  in  which  such 
events  would  take  place  is,  we  thinkj  obvious 
enough.  A  trading  or  flshing-boat,  with  a  few 
coeoa-nats,  affording  meat  and  drink  to  the  crews, 
and  known  to  be  a  constant  sea-stock  in  such  cases, 
driven  from  the  coast  of  Sumatra  in  the  height  of 
the  NE.  monsoon,  would  in  due  course  be  carried 
into  the  S£.  trade  wind,  and  going  with  a  flowing 
sheet  before  the  wind  (the  onlv  coune  she  could 
punoe),  would  be  carried  to  the  shore  of  Mada- 
gascar  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  more  safety  than 
might  at  first  be  imagined. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  account 
cf  the  races  of  men  inhabiting  Africa.  The  sub- 
ject is  indeed  full  of  difficulty;  not  only  from  its 
extent,  variety,  and  complexity,  but  also  from 
the  imperfect 'information,  and  indeed  in  most 
taaes  the  entire  ignorance,  which  exists  regarding 
it  The  number  of  different  nations,  and  even  of 
<Sstinct  languages,  b  proportional  to  the  barbarism 
of  the  peopte;  and  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  globe, 
America  excepted,  in  which  the  number  of  iMth  is 
aoffleat 

There  are  no  accurate  means  by  which  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  population  of  Africa,  the  calcular 
tioDs  varying  between  60,000,000  and  100,000,000. 
Pn>bBbIy  the  mean  of  these,  namely  80  millions, 
socepted  by  Ritter  and  other  eminent  geographers, 
vOl  be  nearest  the  truth. 

Animalt  of  Africa. — ^These,  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  it  approaches  Europe,  and  at  its 
«Kteiii,  where  it  f^proaches,  or  rather  joins,  Asia, 
ne  generally  the  same  as  those  of  these  two  por- 
tions of  the  globe;  but  throughout  its  greater  part 
the^  are  not  onlv  different  from  the  European  and 
African  spedea,  but  equally  also  from  the  animals 
<if  the  two  portions  of  America,  and  fh>m  those  of 
the  Oceanic  continent  and  islands.  We  shall  con- 
fine our  observations  chiefly  to  those  more  imme- 
ifiafely  subservient  to  the  uses  of  man. 

Of  1,270  Imown  species  of  terrestrial  MammaUa 
these  have  been  discovered  in  Africa,  although 
one  imperfectly  explored  than  any  other  portion 
^  the  globe,  no  fewer  than  290,  of  which  242 
■e  penliar  to  this  continent  Of  the  Quadru- 
MOM,  comprehending  apes,  monkeys,  and  lemuis, 
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there  are  55  Bpedes, '  of  which  AS '  ard  |)^nliar 
to  it;  not  one  of  them  being  identical  with  the 
species  found  in  Asia  or  America.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  is  the  Simia 
troglotfytes,  or  chimpanzee,  which,  after  a  careful 
anatomical  comparison  with  the  orung  utan  of 
Borneo,  is  now  considered  to  mak^  in  physical 
formation  a  nearer  approach  to  man  than  the  lat- 
ter, while  it  is  unquestionably  more  lively  and 
intelligent  Another  curious  specimen  of  the 
TroglMfytes  is  the  nthiw<Mmbormej  or  nest-making 
ape,  of  which  M.  Du  Chaillu  gives  an  account  in 
his  travels,  and  which  constructs  for  itself  a  house 
of  leafy  branches  in  lonely  forest  trees,  always 
choosing  a  tree  which  stands  a  little  apart  from 
others.  The  Kooloo-kaniba  is  another  species  of 
African  ape.  But  the  most  wonderful  of  all  this 
great  family  is  the  Gorilla,  M.  Du  Chaillu  thus 
describes  a  meeting  ^dth  one  of  these  monsters: — 
'  He  stood  about  a  dozen  yards  from  us,  and  was 
a  sight  I  think  I  shall  never  foieet  Nearly  six 
feet  high  (he  proved  four  inches  uiorter),  wiUi  im- 
mense Dodv,  huge  chest,  and  great  muscular  arms, 
with  fierc^y-glaring  large  deep  gray  eyes,  and  a 
hellish  expression  of  face,  whidi  seemed  to  me 
like  some  nightmare  vision:  thus  stood  before  us 
this  king  of  the  African  forest  He  was  not  afraid 
of  us.  Be  stoipd  there,  and  beat  his  breast  with 
his  huge  fists  till  it  resounded  like  an  immense 
bass  dram,  which  is  their  mode  of  offering  de- 
fiance, meantime  giving  vent  to  roar  after  roar.* 
Of  the  Okeiropteroy  or  bats,  there  are  80  species  in 
Africa,  4  of  which  only  are  common  to  it  with 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  carnivorous  animals  of 
Africa  are  66  in  number,  of  which  14  only  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  b  the  lion,  which  is  known 
historically  to  have  once  existed  in  the  east  of 
Europe  and  west  of  Asia.  With  the  exception  of 
an  inferior  variety  found  in  some  parts  of  northern 
Hindostan,  this  animal,  so  renowned  in  the  fable, 
poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture  of  almost  evei^ 
nation  of  the  old  world,  from  China  to  Spain,  la 
now  confined  to  Africa  {Leonum  arida  nuirix); 
which  it  ranges  from  its  N.  to  its  S.  extremity. 
Panthers,  leopards,  and  many  small  species  of 
the  feline  race  also  exist;  and  the  cat  has  been 
domesticated,  though  it  be  mudi  more  rarely 
found  in  this  state  than  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  even 
America. 

Of  the  Canine  family,  Africa  contains  the  dog, 
wolf,  fox,  iackal,  and  hyena.'  The  dog  has  not 
been  found  there  in  the  wild  state,  but  many 
varieties  exist  in  a  soni-domesticated  condition, 
living  in  troops  in  the  towns  and  villages,  as  it 
does  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Am.  The 
Africans  have  never,  that  we  are  aware  of,  used 
it  for  food  or  labour,  or  even  for  the  chase. 
Jackals  and  foxes  are  numerous.  Africa  may  be 
considered  the  peculiar  country  of  the  hyena; 
for  of  four  existing  species  one  onl^,  belongii^ 
to  Hindostan,  is  found  out  of  its  limits.  Of  the 
Vwerra,  or  civets,  several  species  exist  in  Africa; 
among  which  is  the  true  ayet  cat,  domesticated 
by  the  natives  to  produce  civet;  and  a  species  of 
the  Mongoos,  viz.  the  celebrated  Ichneumon,  or 
rat  of  Pharoah.  Of  bears,  which  either  still  exist> 
or  are  known  to  have  existed,  in  almost  every 
eountry  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  no  exampla 
hasyet  been  found  in  Africa. 

The  Marsupial  order  of  animals,  or  that  of 
which  the  females  have  a  double  womb,  is  whoUy 
wanting  in  Africa,  as  it  is  in  Europe  and  con- 
tinental Asia.  Of  the  Rodent  Mammalia,  or 
gnawers,  Africa  yields  many  species  of  rats, 
squirrels,  and  four  or  five  species  of  hare;  while 
the  rabbit  is  thought  to  nave  been  originally 
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brought  to  Europe  through  Spain  from  the  Af- 
rican coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Pachy- 
dermata,  or  thick-tHnned  order,  ia  very  abundant; 
more  so  indeed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  We  find  among  these  the  horse,  ass, 
sebra,  dow,  and  quagga;  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus,  oonunon  hog,  and  lingallo 
or  Airican  boar.  Although  the  horM  cannot  be 
asserted  to  be  a  native  of  Africa,  not  being  found 
in  the  wild  state,  it  has  been  domesticated  there 
ftom  the  earliest  ages  of  histaiT.  The  Kumi- 
dians  had  their  cavalry  when  the  Bomans  first 
became  acquainted  with  them;  and  the  horse 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  stranger  even 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians;  though  among  the 
mummies  of  quadnqpeds  found  ^in  the  catacombs 
that  of  this  animal  does  not  appear.  The  most 
improved  of  the  negro  tribes  possess  the  horse, 
and  have  often  a  numerous  cavalry;  but,  like 
Asiatics,  generaUy,  the  Africans  do  not  api>ly  the 
horse  to  draught  or  burthen,  and  confine  its  use 
to  war  or  pleasure.  When  the  Arabs  conquered 
Egypt  and  narthem  Asia,  they  introduced  their 
own  breed,  which,  mixed  in  some  degree  with 
the  native  one,  constitutes  the  barb  and  Egyptian 
horse — ^little  inferior  to  the  pure  Arabian  blood 
itself.  The  Dutch  and  Engush  introduced  into 
the  colony,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  their  respective  national  breeds;  and 
the  soil  and  climate  ef  A£dca  being  found  gene- 
rally congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  horse, 
it  has  thriven  and  multiplied  there  aa  scarcely 
anywhere  else. . 

The  ass  is  most  probably  not  a  native  of  Africa, 
or  we  should  still,  in  a  country  so  little  occupied 
by  man,  find  it  in  its  wild  state,  as  we  do  in  so 
many  countries  of  Asia.  It  has,  however,  been 
introduced  into  £(m)t  and  Barbery, — ^possibly  by 
the  Arabs,-»and  thrives  extremely  well  in  both. 
The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga,  quadrupeds 
peculiar  to  Africa,  and  beautiful,  at  least  as  to 
colour,  are  found  in  troops  all  over  its  arid  idains 
and  deserts.  But  firom  a  natural  indocility  or 
waywardness  of  temper,  or  from  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  African  people, — ^probably,  indeed,  from 
both  causes, — and  the  possession  of  the  horse  and 
ass,  they  have  never  been  tamed  and  applied  to 
economical  uses. 

Ruminating  unimftla  are  not  less  abundant  th^n 
the  Pachydermata,  Of  tiie  157  species  of  those 
which  are  ascertained  to  exist,  73  aro  found  in 
Africa ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  10,  all  of  them 
are  peculiar  to  iti  The  dromedary,  or  single- 
humped  camel,  is  now  abundant  in  all  the  dry 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  the  prindpid  beast  of 
burthen.  In  the  earliest  portion  of  scriptural  his- 
tory it  is  mentioned  as  being  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  trade  between  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt,  and  therefore  it  is  fairly  concluded  that 
it  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It 
is  also  found  sculptured  on  some  of  the  earliest 
Egyptian  arohitectural  monuments.  Egypt,  how- 
ever, from  position,  physical  character,  and  civi- 
lisation, was  always  mora  an  Asiatic  than  an 
African  country;  and  from  the  fact  of  the  camel's 
existing  there,  its  general  diffusion  over  the 
country  cannot  be  inferred.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  in  the  portion  of  Afiica  lying 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  during  its 
possession  by  the  Romans;  and  it  seems  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  as  some  have  conjectured,  that 
Its  general  diffusion  over  the  continent  was  the 
work  of  the  AraJMk  after  their  adoption  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion  in  the  7th  century.  The 
Giraffe^  known  to  the  Romans,  and  used  in  their 
games,  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  dry 
parts  of  Afinca.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  strength. 


and  gcntlenesss,  It  has  never  been  lulled,  in  its 
domesticated  state,  to  any  useful  purpose  of  man ; 
and  from  its  eccentric  and  awkward  form  of  move- 
ment,  is  probably  unfit  for  any. 

Homed  cattle,  or  oxen,  oi  many  varieties,  an 
general  among  all  the  more  civilised  tribes  of 
Africa;  and  in  Egypt  the  existence  of  the  ox 
is  coeval  with  the  earliest  records  of  the  country. 
Mummies  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in  the 
catacombs,  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  three 
thousand  yean  old.  Whether  the  original  stock 
was  imported  or  was  indigenous,  cannot  be  aacer- 
tained;  but  most  probably  the  latter,  for  the 
common  ox  in  the  wild  state  is  not  known  to  ex- 
ist in  any  part  of  this  continent  as  it  does  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  its  islands,  and  as  it  b  known 
once  to  have  done  in  Europe.  The  bufialo  {Bm 
hubalut)  has  been  naturalised  in  Egypt  since  the 
middle  ages,  having  been  introduced  fsom  India 
through  uie  conquests  of  the  Arabs.  One  species 
of  the  ox  family  only  is  ascertained  to  be  indi- 
genous to  Africa,  and  is  peculiar  to  its  southern 
extremibr.  This  is  the  Imffalo  of  the  Cape,  or 
Bo9  Caffer'y  an  animal  of  great  size  and  ferocity, 
which  has  never  been  tamed,  and  is  probably  on- 
tameable. 

Sheep  and  goats  exist  throu^i^hout  all  the  drier 
parts  of  the  continent ;  but  neither  are  found  in 
the  wild  state,  and  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced. The  prevalent  variety  of  the  first  is  that 
with  the  fat  tail,  of  from  10  to  SO  pounds  weight, 
the  same  which  is  so  (j^eral  in  Fersia,  Arabia, 
and  Tartary;  and  which,  though  long  looked 
upon  as  a  rarity  and  a  monstrosity,  is  probably 
as  extensively  diffused  over  the  globe  as  the 
variety  more  familiar  to  us.  The  wool  and  flesh 
of  the'&t-tailed  sheep  are  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  our  own  breed ;  out  the  fiesh  of  the  lamb  ia 
thought  to  be  superior.  There  are  said  to  be  but 
two  species  of  deer^— one  of  which  is  the  common 
fallow  deer— existing  in  this  continent,  and  these 
are  confined  to  the  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  is  compensated  by  the  existence 
of  not  less  than  60  species  of  antelope,  all  peculiar 
to  it ;  a  number  far  exceeding  that  of  the  genus 
found  in  every  other  part  of  the  worid.  S<nne  cS 
the  species,  as  the  gazelle,  do  not  exceed  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  gracefulness  of  their  form.  Othen  are  equal 
in  size  to  a  large  ass  or  zebra ;  as  the  gnu,  which 
has  the  body,  tul,  and  paces  of  a  horse.  The 
most  numerous  apecies  is  perhaps  the  springbok ; 
which,  in  the  wide  plains  of  southern  Africa,  ia 
said  to  be  found  in  herds  of  10,000,  or  even  50,000. 
Not  one  of  the  whole  family  has  ever  been  do- 
mesticated for  the  purposes  of  food  or  labour  by 
the  natives,  as  the  rein  and  fSedlow  deer  have  been 
in  Europe. 

The  elephant  is  found  in  all  the  wooded  and 
low  parts  of  Africa,  from  the  northern  limits  of 
the  great  desert  to  the  southern  cape ;  and  gene- 
rally in  greater  numbers  than  any  where  &b  in 
the  world,  if  we  except  Ceylon  and  the  countries 
lying  between  Hindostan  and  China.  The  AMcan 
dephant  differs,  specificaUy,  from  the  Asiatic. 
The  crown  of  the  tooth  is  marked  by  a  lozenge 
instead  of  ribbon  stripes;  the  hind  foot  has  three 
toes  instead  of  ^bvr;  the  forehead  is  convex  in- 
stead of  concave,  and  the  ears  are  longer.  In 
point  of  size,  general  form,  sagacity,  and  docility, 
there  is  probably  no  great  difference.  No  nadvB 
African  people,  that  we  are  aware  of,  ever  tamed 
the  elephant.  When  an  AMcan  is  told  that  this 
is  done  in  the  East,  he  is  as  incredulous  as  m 
European  would  be  if  an  Afirican  told  him  that 
his  countrymen  tamed  the  hippopotamus,  and 
used  it  as  a  beast  of  burden.    The  only  hint  we 
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Isve  nen  fbat  sach  a  thing  hmv  be,  b  given  by 
Mr.  CanapbeU,  the  Afncan  tnvdler,  vho  infoims 
OS  that  he  was  told  by  a  people  of  the  interior 
vhom  he  encountered,  that  another  people  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  themaelves,  the  Ma- 
kalaaley,  'wear  clothes,  rUk  on  elej^anUj  dimb 
into  their  honaea,  and  are  gods.'  That  liie  ele- 
phaati  naed  by  the  Carthaguiiana  were  of  the 
AMcan  apeciea  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  the 
feaet  queatioiu  One  of  the  oonditionfl  of  the  treaty 
faieed  npon  them  b^  the  Romans  after  the  battle 
of  Zama  implica  this  clearly  enough.  They  were 
to  surrender  all  the  elephants  which  they  had 
tsmed,  and  to  tame  no  more  for  the  future.  Liyy's 
aoeooat  is : — '  Peiingaa,  fugitivosqne,  et  captives 
osmes  reddeient  Romania,  et  naves  rostratas,  pr»ter 
decern  triremes  tzaderent,  elephaiUoeqHe,  ^uos  ka- 
hemU  dbmitos;  neque  domartnt  aUot.* — (Livy,  lib. 
zzx.  e.  87.)  The  elephants  of  Pyrrhus  were,  no 
doabt,  Awiatic,  and  received  through  the  Mace- 
donian oonqneats.  His  invasion  of  Italv  was  but 
47  yeaia  after  the  Indian  invasion  of  Alexander; 
and  therefore,  oonsideriiig  the  long  age  of  the 
ekphant,  the  veiT  indivicmal  animab  in  the  army 
of  Pyiiinia  may  have  been  the  same  which  Alex- 
ander brongfat  firom  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The 
CarthagiBians  being  of  an  Asiatic,  and  not  an 
Afiiean  stock,  form  no  exception  to  our  previous 
Rmaik.  The  Egyptians,  the  only  people  of 
Atne^  firam  whose  ingenuity  we  miffht  have 
looked  for  the  domestication  of  the  elephant,  had 
Bone  to  tame;  nor  was  their  hiehly  cultivated 
eoontiywell  suited  for  their  use,  if  they  had.  Ab 
a  contrast  to  the  Africans,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  is  no  people  of  Asia  whose  country  pro- 
dncea  the  elephant  by  whom  it  has  not  been 
domeeticated  and  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  firom 
the  Hindoos,  the  meet  civilised,  to  the  Malays, 
the  least  so.  The  Afidcans  consider  the  elephant 
cidy  as  a  beast  of  chase,  and  hunt  it  for  its  ivory, 
its  flesh,  and  its  hide ;  and  the  herds  are  so  nume- 
nma,  and  tba  population  so  scanty,  that  the  supply, 
aceotding  to  present  drcumstanoes,  appears  for  all 
pgactical  purposes  inexhaustible. 

The  two-homed  rfainooeroe,  of  a  different  species 
from  the  two-homed  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  inha- 
lats  the  same  localities  as  the  elephant,  and  is 
hnnted  with  the  same  avidi^  by  the  natives  for 
its  tough  and  thick  hide  and  its  horns.  Traces  for 
ox-hnzneaa,  but  above  all  shields,  are  made  of  the 
Ibimei^  which  are  in  repute  throughout  all  eastern 
couBtnes;  and  the  latter  are  used  for  their  sop- 
poecd  medical  virtnes,  and  are  a  regular  object  of 
tEBffic  It  may  be  observed  of  this  species  of  rhi- 
DoeeroB,  as  well  as  of  the  two  which  belong  to 
India  and  its  islands,  that  their  docility  and  capa^ 
dty  for  domestication  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
the  elcfihant  itselt  The  slow  and  sluggish  move- 
BBcnts  of  this  animal  make  it,  notwithstanding 
these  qualities  and  its  great  strength,  an  unsuit- 
able beast  of  burthen,  especially  in  countries  where 
the  elephant,  the  ox,  we  buffalo,  and  the  horse 
exist;  and,  consequently,  it  has  never  been  ap- 
plied to  such  a  pnrpoee. 

The  hippopotamus  is  exclusively  a  native  of 
Aftiea,  inhabiting  the  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes 
flf  the  whole  continent,  from  the  southern  confines 
eflbeSahaianeariy  to  the  extreme  ciq)eL  It  was 
well  kBMiwn  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  in- 
habitaat  of  the  Nile ;  firom  which,  however,  it  has 
BOW  disappeared  everywhere  below  the  third  cata- 
laet.  In  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  Africa  it 
Mill  exista  in  undiminished  numbers,  being  from 
its  locality  difficult  to  come  at  by  the  hunter. 

The  eommon  hog,  in  the  wild  state,  is  said  to  be 
loond  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  contment, 
ahere  it  approachea  Europe  and  Asia,  viz.  Bar- 


bary  and  Egypt;  but  there  Is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence,  anywhere  else  in  Africa,  of  this  animal, 
which  vras  at  one  time  genenl  throughout  Europe, 
and  is  stiU  g^eral  throughout  Asia  and  its  lam 
islands,  ks  place  seems  to  be  taken  by  the  lingal- 
lo,  or  masked  boar.  This  animal,  which  has  teeth 
of  a  formation  and  growth  resembling  those  of  the 
elei^iant,  and  a  large  pendulous  protuberance  sup* 
ported  by  a  bony  process  on  each  cheek,  giving  it 
a  hideous  appearance,  is  not  only  found  on  the 
continent,  but  in  Madagascar  and  the  Canary  la* 
lands.  It  has  never  beui  domesticated,  but  the 
common  hog  has  to  a  limited  extent 

The  native  Ornithology  of  Africa  does  not  pre- 
sent the  same  number  of  snbjecta  subservient  to 
man  as  that  of  Ana,  or  even  of  America.  The 
common  fowl,  goose,  and  duck  are  all  of  them 
probably  strangers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
IS  the  case  wit£  at  least  the  first  They  are  bred 
by  the  native  inhabitants,  but  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  The  only  bird  which  Africa  has 
contributed  to  the  poultiy-yard  is  the  Guinea  hen: 
of  this  genus  there  are  four  or  five  species  found 
abundantly  on  the  western  coast  and  its  islands. 
The  bird,  as  its  Latin  name,  Numidoj  implies,  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  bred  by  them.  Most 
probabl^r  they  received  it  domesticated  from  the 
Carthaginians.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  is 
now  wholly  unknown  to  any  African  peoi^e  in  the 
domestic  state,  except  as  imported  by  European 
colonists— a  wingnlar  proof  of  apathy  and  dulness 
in  the  whole  race.  This  bird  seems  to  supply,  in 
Africa,  the  place  of  the  common  fowl  of  Europe, 
the  peacocks  and  pheasants  of  Asia,  and  the  tur- 
keys and  electros  of  America.  The  oetrich,  which 
once  extended  to  the  nearest  parts  of  Asia,  is  now 
confined  to  Africa ;  and  the  Arabs  are  said  to  have 
introduced  the  practice  of  breeding  them  in  the 
domestic  state,  in  order  to  obtain  their  feathers  in 
greater  periectbn.  Of  our  summer  birds  of  pas- 
sage many  pass  their  winters  in  Africa ;  as  the 
cuckoo  and  nightingale,  some  swallows,  and  the 
common  quail  and  land-rail.  The  cheerful  and 
active  period  of  their  lives,  therefore,  is  passed 
amon^  us^  and  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  and  song  of 
the  ni^htin^e  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  people 
of  Africa.  The  woods  of  tropical  Afirica  abound 
with  birds  of  the  parrot  family,  from  those  which 
are  no  bigj^  than  a  lark  to  some  which  are 
equal  in  size  to  a  large  fidcon.  As  in  South 
America,  the  Indian  Islands,  and  Australia,  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
their  plumage,  their  dissonant  and  incessant  notes, 
and  their  utter  inutility  to  man.  Proportional  to 
the  number  of  graminivorous  and  frugivorous  buds, 
and  of  wild  mammals  and  reptiles,  is  that  of  eagles, 
hawks,  vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

Among  reptiles  are  to  be  found  a  great  variety 
of  the  lizard  family,  from  the  chameleon  up  to  the 
crocodile ;  and  of  snakes  (a,  few  poisonous,  but  the 
greater  number  harmless),  some  species  not  ex- 
ceeding a  few  inches  long,  up  to  the  python, 
whidi  measures  80  feet  in  length.  All  the  species 
of  this  class  differ  from  those  of  Asia  and  America, 
not  to  say  of  Europe,  or  the  Indian  Islands,  or 
Australia.  Africa,  of  course,  abounds  in  the  insect 
tribe.  Of  these  the  bee  ahme  is  directly  useful  to 
man,  but  has  never  been  domesticated  by  the 
Africans.  Africa  yields  no  useful  insect,  such  as 
the  kermes  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  the  lac 
of  Eastern  Asia,  or  the  cochineal  of  South 
America. 

PlanU  of  AfrictL — In  reference  to  its  Flora, 
Africa  ma}r  be  divided  into  three  districts,  namely, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Equinoctial,  and  the  Austral  re- 
poju  A  fourth  may  be  added  in  the  principal 
ulands  on  its  western  and  eastern  aides,  viz.  the 
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Canaries  and  Madagascar,  with  ihe  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon.  The  plants  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
differ  little  or  nothing  from  those  of  the  opposite 
shore  of  Andalusia.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice, 
the  grape,  the  fig,  olive,  and  date,  as  well  as  the 
cotton  plant,  thrive  here  in  perfection.  It  is  not 
until  we  reach  as  far  south  as  ^Ef^yptj  that  the 
Flora  assumes  a  character  intermediate,  as  it  were, 
between  European  and  Tropical ;  and  here,  to  the 
plants  already  enumerated,  may  be  added  the 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee.  In  Upper 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  we  have  a  some- 
what peculiar  vegetation;  and  here  we  find  the 
acacias,  which  produce  ^m-arabic,  and  the  cassias, 
which  yield  the  medicmal  senna.  In  Abyssinia 
first  appears  the  Scitamineous  family  of  plants, 
the  same  which  in  the  East  yields  ginger,  turme- 
ric, ani  cardamoms.  The  coffee  plant  still  grows 
wild  in  the  same  region,  which  is  indeed  supposed 
to  be  its  native  country. 

In  the  equinoctial  part  of  Africa  a  totally  new 
vegetation  presents  itself,  entirely  differing  from 
that  of  Europe,  and  almost  equally  so  from  those 
of  tropical  Asia  and  America.  One  conspicuous 
forest  tree  of  great  size,  however,  the  Bombax 
peiUandnan  is  common  to  the  three  continents. 
Another  forest  tree  of  vast  magnitude,  the  Baobab, 
or  Adansonia,  is  supposed  to  afford  examples  of  the 
oldest  living  organized  matter  on  our  globe ;  some 
specimens,  by  counting  the  number  of  their  con- 
centric circles,  being  estimated  at  near  6,000  years 
old.  The  African  oak,  or  teak,  which,  however,  is 
probably  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  though  its 
botanical  place  has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained,  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  region.  The  bamboo, 
so  common  and  so  useful  in  Asia  and  America,  is 
unknown  to  Africa.  Whole  phuns  in  this  quarter 
are  occasionally  overspread  with  the  papynis  plant, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Peculiar  palms 
of  course  abound ;  a™ong  which,  however,  the 
date  is  no  longer  found.  The  most  useful  of  these 
is  that  which  yields  the  oil  of  commerce^  the 
Elais  Guineensis,  Whether  from  the  barbarism  of 
the  natives,  or  the  uncongeniaUty  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  corns  are  little  grown,  and  their  place  is 
taken  by  hardy  farinaceous  roots,  pulses,  &c. ;  as 
the  Dioscoria  or  yam,  the  Arachis  or  ground  nut, 
and  the  pigeon  pea  or  Qftisus  cajan.  The  fruits  of 
tropical  Africa,  in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe, 
Asia,  the  Asiatic  islands,  or  America,  are  few  in 
nimiber  and  of  indifferent  quality.  The  most  re- 
markable are  the  nitta  or  donna  {Parkia  Africar 
na) ,  a  species  of  custard  apple  (Anona  Seneaaiensis) , 
the  safu,  the  cream  fruit,  the  negro  peacn  {Jtxna- 
ctphalus  laurina),  the  monkey  apple,  pigeon  plums 
(Chrytotuilanus),  the  Rammee  apple  (Mammea 
Africana),  and  the  star  apple  (ChrysophyUum), 
The  pine  apple,  a  native  of  Amenca,  ^w^s  luxu- 
riantly in  the  fbrests,  as  if  it  were  indigenous. 

As  we  approach  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  a  new  form  of  vegetation  presents  itself, 
differing  essentially  firom  t^t  of  every  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  bearing  the  nearest  analogy  to 
that  of  Australia.  Its  character  is  suited  to  the 
arid  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing genera  are  euphorbias,  aloes,  crassulas,  and 
heaths,  of  endless  species,  and  oft«n  of  great  beau- 
ty ;  plants  generally  with  fieshy  leaves,  and  sldi- 
der  roots,  which  are  nourished  more  by  dew  than 
by  the  moisture  of  the  earth.  The  grasses  are 
generally  coarse,  and  forest  trees  are  only  found 
in  the  moister  parts  near  the  banks  of  rivers. 

In  the  Canary  Islands  the  species  are  for  the 
most  part  European,  but  their  growth  and  luxu- 
riance is  tropical  The  great  island  of  Madagascar 
has  on  its  western  side  plants  common  to  Africa, 
and  on  its  eastern  some  that  are  common  to  the 


Indian  archipelago.  But  generallyboth  here  and^ 
in  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  the  Flora  is  peculiar 
and  local. 

ReUgioH. — Fetidsm,  or  the  worship  of  natoral 
objects,  animate  or  inanimate,  is,  in  its  most 
degrading  and  offensive  form,  the  religion  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  AMca,  being 
professed  by  almost  all  the  Negroes,  and  by  nearly- 
all  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  They  appear 
generally  to  admit  a  good  and  an  evil  principle, 
have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days;  and  their 
priests  claim  the  power  of  preserving  men  and 
animals  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Several 
of  these  nations  have  a  national  and  supreme  jpe- 
tiche :  the  people  called  Ouidah  or  Widah,  for  in- 
stance, worship  the  serpent,  an  order  of  priests  and 
priestesses  beuig  set  apart  to  minister  to  this  rep- 
tile. The  Bissagos  worshii)  the  cock;  and  the 
tribes  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  who  regard  their 
own  shadow  as  a  fetiche,  have  a  lizard  for  their 
principal  difinity.  Other  tribes  worship  alliga- 
tors, hyenas,  leopards,  &c. ;  and  in  some  instances 
immolate  to  them  human  victims.  The  Agows, 
who  reside  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  Abys-- 
sinia,  have,  with  less  absurdity  than  most  others, 
firom  time  immemorial,  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
genius  of  that  river.  The  narrative  of  the  Moor 
Sydy  Hamed  represents  the  inhabitants  of  Wa«- 
senidi  and  some  tribes  of  Nubia,  and  of  other 
countries  in  the  rt^on  of  the  Nile  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  as  worshippers  of  the  moon ;  and 
those  contiguous  to  Cape  Mesurado  in  Guinea  as 
worshippers  of  the  sun.  The  Galla  hold  as  sacred 
certain  trees  and  stones,  the  moon,  and  some  of 
the  stars.  Sometimes  the  Negroes  firame  idols 
with  a  human  countenance;  and  CapL  Tuckey 
anfl  Dr.  Smith  were  surprised  to  see,  on  the  bankis 
of  the  Zara  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  idols  with 
European  figures,  and  resembling  the  Egyptian, 
or  rather  the  old  Tuscan  statues.  The  Betiouanas 
have  a  kind  of  high-priest,  who  ranks  as  the  most 
important  personage  after  the  king.  At  Dagoum- 
ba,  in  central  Gidnea,  there  is  a  famous  oracle,  the 
resort  to  which  renders  it  the  entrraot  of  a  flour- 
ishing commerce.  According  to  M.  Douville  (who, 
though  referred  toby  Balbi,  is  a  very  doubtful  autho- 
rity), the  Cassange,  Molouas,  Muchinei,  Moucan- 
gfuna,  and  other  nations  of  southern  Nigritia,  like 
many  tribes  in  its  centre,  unite  to  idolatrous  super- 
stitions the  horrible  practice  of  human  sacrifices ; 
and  though  of  an  hospitable  disposition,  are  said 
to  be  cannibals.  Such  are  the  dreadful  abeiratioiis 
to  which  uninstructed  and  uncivilised  man  is  ex- 
posed. 

Among  these  nations,  human  sacrifices,  accord- 
ing to  M.  DouviUe,  take  place  only  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  sovereign,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  some 
great  epidemic.  The  victim  is  always  selected  out 
of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  place  of  sacrifice:  it  must  be  a  young 
man  or  woman,  and  ignorant  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  him  or  her  tiU  the  moment  of  immolation.. 
Should  any  one  reveal  the  fearful  secret,  death  is 
the  inevitable  penalty.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  selection  and  the  sacrifice  the  victim  ia 
kept  with  the  greatest  care,  and  every  possible 
means  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
fat.  On  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  moment,  he  is 
suddenly  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of  imposing 
solemnities,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  gran- 
dees, and  people  assembled  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
His  body  is  usually  quartered,  and  immediately- 
roasted,  to  be  portioned  out  among  the  spectators 
according  to  their  rank,  and  devoured  on  the  spot. 
But  enough  of  these  brutalising  enormities  perpe- 
trated in  the  sacred  name  of  reli^on. 
With  the  exception  of  Abyssinia  and  the  colo- 
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Bies  founded  in  modem'  times  on  some  points  of 
the  Afiicui  coast,-  where  Chxistianity  is  professed, 
Mohammedamsm  preyails  in  all  the  countries  of 
Africa  not  devoted  to  Fedcism  and  idolatry.  It 
ii  Teiy  widely  diffused,  having  extended  itself 
over  the  wfaole  of  Baibaiy,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ac, 
and  being  profeflsed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  more  advanced  Negro  nations.  Its  intioduo- 
tica  has  been,  perha{w,  the  greatest  boon  ever 
eanfefred  on  Aihca,  and  has  tended  materially  to 
improve  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  people.  'The 
Koran  is  the  only  recognised  code  in  many  coun- 
tries ;  and,  what  is  singular,  the  Arabic  is  every- 
nhere  thronghout  Aiiica,  with  the  exception  of 
Abyssinia,  the  language  used  by  such  of  the  na- 
tive* as  either  read  or  write.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Hegira,  and  has  participated 
but  little  in  the  improvements  that  have  since 
been  made  upon  it  in  Asia.  Arabic  has  been  for 
some  centuries  the  language  of  the  Copts  or  de- 
fcendants  of  the  ancient  E^ptians. 

The  Christianity  that  prevails  in  Abyssinia  is 
kigely  alloyed  with  debasmg  practices  and  observ- 
ances; and  the  priests  are  as  ignorant  and  worth- 
less as  can  well  be  imagined.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  seats  of  Christianity  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent  are  too  trifling  to  de-> 
serve  notice;  but  a  considerable  number  of  Chri»- 
tians  of  various  denominations,  and  of  Jews,  are 
feund  in  countries  where  Mohammedanism  and 
Fetidsm  are  prevalent. 

LamfftuM^. — Balbi  has  given  a  classification  of 
the  people  of  Africa  according  to  their  languages. 
Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  have  selected  a  worse 
standard.  We  know  little,  and  sometimes  literally 
nothing,  of  the  people  in  some  very  extensive 
ooantnes,  and  if  it  be  possible  we  know  still  less 
of  their  languages.  Our  knowledge  of  the  latter 
is  indeed  in  most  instances  exceedingly  imperfect ; 
io  that  any  dassiiication  of  the  people  bottomed 
on  it  muat  nec^sarUy  be  little  else  than  a  tissue 
of  errars.  The  Arabic,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is 
the  learned  language  of  the  entire  continent  The 
Berber  is  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  Baibary 
states;  iJie  Sango&  is  used  in  Guinea;  and  the 
Poul,  the  lolof,  &c.f  bear  the  names  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  are  spoken.  The  Ambonnda  is  the 
language  of  all  the  tribes  between  the  Congo  and 
the  coast  of  Mozambi<^ue.  As  was  to  be  expected 
frofta  the  low  state  of  civilisation  of  those  b^  whom 
they  are  used,  these  languages  are  idl  miserably 
poor.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  article  Abyssinia 
some  account  of  the  lan^uge  of  that  singular 
portion  of  the  African  contment.  Speaking  of  the 
language  of  the  tribes  of  the  south,  Dr.  Living- 
stone says:  'The  structure,  or  w^  may  say  the 
akdetons,  of  the  dialects  of  Cafire,  Bechuana,  Ba- 
yeiye,  Barotse,  Batoka,  Batonga  or  people  of  the 
Zambesi,  Mashora,  Babisa,  the  n^roes  of  Souda, 
Angola,  and  people  of  the  West  coast,  are  wonder- 
fully alike.  Agreat  proportion  of  the  root  is  iden- 
tical in  alL'  T%e  most  regularly  developed  of  all 
negro  languages  is  the  dialect  of  the  Bechuanas, 
into  which  the  Bible  is  now  nearly  all  translated. 
The  HaAm  language  is  the  most  sonorous  and 
beautiful  of  all  the  languages  of  Ne^land,  but 
{i;imnnnatically  defective.  Ine  KauUri  is  very  rich 
m  ^mmatic  forms.  A  complete  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  Demara  ton^e  has  now  been 
made  by  the  Rhenish  missionanes. 

Gamtment. — Most  forms  of  government  may 
be  found  in  Africa.  Despotism,  however,  in  its 
worn;  and  most  offensive  shape,  is  by  far  the  most 
prevalent.  In  some  states  there  exists  a  sort  of 
leadal  aristocracy,  and  in  others  an  aristocracy 
depending  on  tihe  rude  distinctions  of  superior 
itiength  and  prowess  in  war,  which  participates  to  a 


greater  or  less  extent  in  the  rights  of  sorereignty, 
and  in  some  they  are  occasionally  shared  by  thd 
people.  Some  large  states  consist  of  a  kind  of 
confederacy  of  petty  chiefs,  who,  however,  are  very 
frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  In  fact,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  slavery  and  anarchy  reign  tri> 
umphant  throughout  Africa.  And  it  would  be  to 
no  purpose,  even  if  we  were  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  discrepancies  in  the  forms  of  government 
established  in  different  parts,  to  waste  the  reader's 
time  by  detailing  in  what  respect  one  barbarous 
and  generally  fluctuating  system  of  government 
differed  from  another.  Since  the  year  1852,  when 
the  privilege  of  self-government  was  accorded  to 
the  colony  of  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope,  the  im- 
provement in  its  devdopment  and  resources  has 
been  most  conspicuous.  Algeria,  too,  has  to  be 
reckoned  as  possessing  a  civmsed  government,  as 
well  as  the  other  colonies  on  the  African  coast 
possessed  by  France,  Britain,  and  Portugal ;  while 
of  late  years,  in  Egypt,  some  i^>proaches  have  been 
made  to  European  models,  with  the  advantage  of 
greatly  stimulating  material  prosperity  by  securing 
at  least  stability  and  ^ood  oider. 

Industry  in  Africa  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Except 
where  they  are  associated  with  or  have  been  in- 
structed by  Europeans  or  Arabs,  the  Africans  have 
made  little  progress  in  the  arts.  All  the  more  la- 
borious occupations  are  devolved  on  females ;  and 
in  some  parts  the  wives  of  kings  or  petty  princes 
are  made  to  till  the  land  for  &e  support  of  their 
barbarian  lords.  Even  the  most  necessary  arts  are 
in  an  extremely  backward  state. 

Commerce, — It  may  appear  a  singular  and  not 
easily  explained  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
low  state  of  the  arts  in  Africa,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  an  extensive  intereourse  has  been 
carried  on,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  between 
very  distant  parts  of  that  continent,  lliis,  no 
doubt,  has  been  owing  to  the  natural  productions 
in  greatest  demand  bein^  confined  to  certain  local- 
ities ;  and  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  traversing 
the  vast  deserts  which  intersect  Africa  by  the 
aid  of  the  numerous  oases  with  which  they  are 
studded;  and  the  employment  of  the  camel,  or 
ahm  of  the  desert.  Salt  and  dates  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  conveyed  from  northern  to  central 
Africa.  The  extensive  region  of  Soudan,  to  the 
south  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  is  completely 
destitute  of  these  valuable  articles.  Both  or  them, 
but  especially  salt,  are,  however,  in  great  demand 
in  it;  the  latter  being,  in  many  parts,  so  highly 
prized  and  so  scaree  as  to  be  employed  to  perform 
the  functions  of  money.  This  necessary  article  is 
found  in  various  places  in  the  desert,  while  dates 
are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  all  along  its 
north  frontier,  the  country  adioining  to  it  being 
called  from  this  circumstance  Biledulgerid,  or  the 
country  of  dates.  But,  though  destitute  of  these 
important  products,  central  Anica  has  others;  such 
as  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums,  palm  oil,  feathers,  and, 
above  all,  slaves,  for  which  there  has  always  been 
a  ready  market  in  Barbary  and  Egypt  In  conse- 
quence of  this  natural  adaptation  of  the  products 
of  one  part  of  the  continent  to  supply  the  wants 
of  another,  an  intercourse  has  subsisted  amongst 
them  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Even  so  eariy 
as  the  dayB  of  Herodotus,  the  merchants  engaged 
in  the  interior  traffic  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Ni^er,  or  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  lake  T^ad; 
which  the  venerable  father  of  history  correctly 
describes  as  a  considerable  river  beyond  a  sandy 
desert,  which  it  required  many  days  to  cross,  flowing 
eastward,  and  infested  with  crocodiles  I  (II.  §  82.) 
Egypt  and  different  towns  in  the  N.  or  Barbary 
states  have  always  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the 
great  seata  of  this  trade.  It  ia  carried  on  at  present 
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as  it  w$B  8,000  ye«n  ago,  whoQy  b^  caravans. 
These  consist  of  an  indmnite  number  of  camela, 
aeldom  leas  than  600,  and  often  as  many  as  firom 
1,600  to  2,000.  They  do  not  follow  a  direct  oourae 
across  the  desert  from  their  point  of  departure  to 
where  they  are  destined,  but  diveige  to  the  oases, 
or  Terdant  spots,  where  they  procure  water  and 
refireeh  theinselves.  If  they  be  disimpointed  in 
finding  water  at  one  of  these  resting-places,  or  be 
overtaken  by  a  land-storm,  the  consequences  are 
often  most  disastrous.  In  1806,  a  caravan  pro- 
ceeding firom  Timbuctoo  to  Tafilet,  not  having 
found  water  at  a  resting-^lace,  the  whole  persons 
belonging  to  it,  2,000  in  number,  with  about  1,800 
camels,  perished  miserably !  (Jackson's  Morocco, 
p.  839.  See  also  the  excellent  chapter  in  Heeren, 
on  the  Land  Commeroe  of  the  Carthaginians.) 

Exclusive  of  this  internal  commerce,  Afirica  has 
earned  on  a  considerable  commerce  by  sea,  since 
the  discovery  of  her  W.  coasts  by  the  rortnguese ; 
but  the  probability  seems  to  be,  that  she  has  lost 
more  than  she  has  gained  by  this  commerce. 
Slaves  have  been  t^e  staple  article  of  export  from 
the  African  coast ;  and  in  some  years  as  many  as 
110,000  or  120,000  have  been  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  It  has  been  said,  and  no  doubt  truly, 
that  the  opening  of  this  new  and  vast  outlet  for 
slaves  was  advantageous  to  Africa,  by  lessening 
the  odious  practice  of  cannibalism,  and  preventing 
the  immolation  of  the  captives  taken  in  war.  But, 
admitting  this,  it  seems  notwithstanding  abun- 
dantly certain  that  the  slave-trade  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  far  greater  amount  of  miseiy  than  it 
has  suppressed.  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  death  might  not  be  pvuerabie  to  slavery, 
it  has  multiplied  the  latter  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Formerly  the  peace  of  the  country  was  compara- 
tively little  disturbed  by  wars ;  but  now  a  whole- 
sale system  of  brigands^  and  robbery  is  organised 
in  many  extensive  districts ;  the  bulk  of  the  i>eople 
being  hunted  down  like  game  by  the  petty  princes, 
and  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  affect  to  believe  that 
they  are  entitled  to  capture  and  sell  the  '  idolaters,' 
to  serve  as  beasts  of  burden  in  another  hemisphere. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  suppression  of  occasional  in- 
stances of  cannibalism,  and  of  Ihe  sacrifice  of 
human  victims,  has  been  supplanted  by  a  widely 
diffused  system  of  rapine,  productive  of  a  total 
want  of  security,  and  snbvendve  of  everything 
.  like  good  government  and  good  order.  Until  this 
state  of  things  be  totally  changed,  it  would  be 
idle  to  expect  that  civilisation  should  make  any 
progress  in  the  countries  where  it  exists.  Its 
abolition  is  indispensable  as  a  preliminary  mea- 
sure to  eive  them  even  a  chance  of  emerging  from 
the  baroaiism  in  which  they  have  been  so  long 
involved. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  meritorious  efforts  of  Great  Bntain  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  will,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  be  crowned  with  success,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  the  nations  of  Eurt^  and  America  are 
concerned.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
slave-trade  carried  on  m>m  the  interior  with  the 
Barbary  states,  Egypt  and  Arabia.  There  are  no 
ground(s  for  supposing  that  it  will  be  speedily  sup- 
I>re88ed ;  probably,  indeed,  it  is  destined  for  a  while 
rather  to  increase.  Lucidly,  however,  it  is  much 
less  extensive  than  that  carried  on  firom  the  W. 
coast,  the  entire  export  of  slaves  rarely  amounting 
to  so  man^  as  10,000  in  a  single  year,  and  it  is  not 
accompamed  by  so  many  disastrous  results. 

Exclusive  of  slaves,  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  ivory, 
gums,  teak,  timber,  wax,  hides,  and  feathers  are 
the  prindpal  articles  imported  into  W.  Europe 
and  Amenca  from  Afinca.  Mozambique  exports 
ivory,  beea-wax,  seaame  seed,  orchella,  coffee, 


tortoise-ahell,  anow-ioot,  sago,  and  other  cooi- 
modities.  Zanzibar,  in  lat  6o  28"  S.,  and  long. 
39^  88i  ILf  exports  gold,  ivor^r,  drugs,  ooir,  cocoa- 
nuts,  gums.  Dees-wax,  tortoise-shell,  spice,  rice 
fiNNtt  Pemba,  sesame  seed  firom  Angoxa,  and  m 
large  quantity  of  timber.  In  1818  cloves  were 
in^oduced  into  Zanzibw,  and  thrive  so  well  that 
the^  have  to  a  great  extent  Bu{»erBeded  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar-cane.  The  imports  of  Zanzi- 
bar may  be  valued  at  600,000/L  per  annum.  Lamu^ 
in  Ut.  2<)  16'  46'/  S.,  and  lon^.  41^  1'  6"  E.,  carriea 
on  a  coDsidemble  trade  in  hides,  and  the  exports 
firom  Zanzibar.  Brava,  lat.  1^  6'  40"  N.,  and  long. 
44<>d'  £.,  trades  largely  with  India  and  Arabii^ 
and  its  tzade  with  America  rapidly  increases.  It 
ei^>orts,  hides,  bollocks,  horses,  and  camels,  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and  some  other  things. 
Beside  the  actual  commerce  thus  going  on  in  Blast 
Afirica,  M.  M'Leod,  to  whose  '  Traveb  in  Eastern 
Afirica '  we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  points 
out  various  other  places  in  this  {MUt  of  Africa, 
which  are  rich  in  produce,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  trade :  Ibo,  Melinda,  Mombas,  and  U8ami3ara 
offer  great  advantages  in  this  way.  Perhaps  ex- 
agsemted  notions  nave  been  entertained  of  the 
vimie  of  the  trade  and  of  its  capacity  of  exten- 
sion. That  it  may  be  materially  increased  is,  no 
doubt,  true;  but  the  fair  presumption  seems  to 
be,  that  till  civilisation  has  wroi;^ht  a  radical 
change  in  the  Afirican  character,  the  wants  of  the 
native  Africans,  and  their  industry,  are  much  too 
contnurted  to  admit  of  their  ever  becoming  exten- 
sive demanders  of  European  produce. 

Carthage,  the  fust  maritime  power  of  antiquity, 
though  situated  in  northern  Africa,  was  a  Pnceni- 
dan  colony,  and  her  fleets  were  principally  manned 
from  her  colonies  in  the  Meditenanean.  Since 
the  fall  of  this  powerful  republic,  no  African  people 
has  had  the  smallest  claim  to  be  called  maritime. 
The  most  advanced  nations  are  at  this  moment, 
and  have  always  been,  nearly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  ship-buildiiig.  It  is  to  European  engineers 
and  carpenterB  that  the  Pacha  of  Eeypt  is  in« 
debted  for  his  ships ;  and  every  one  mows  that 
this  was  formerly  the  case  with  the  De3r8  of  Al- 

fieri,  Tunis,  &c.  In  some  few  places  the  natives 
t  out  a  sort  of  large  cutter;  not,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  or  fishing,  but  to  engage  in 
piracy. 

Besides  salt,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
gold  dost  or  iibbar  and  cowries  are  the  artidea 
principally  used  as  money  in  Africa.  The  latter, 
a  species  of  small  shell  gathered  on  the  shores  at 
the  Maldive  islands,  are  used  in  small  payments 
throughout  Hindoetan;  but  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  their  value  is  about  ten  times  greater  than 
in  Bengal. 

The  todal  condUion  of  the  people  of  Africa  is  as 
depressed  as  their  industry  and  their  science.  The 
practice  of  polyfpuny  is  diffused  aU  over  Africa; 
and  though  forbidden  in  Abvssinia,  the  marriage 
tie  is  there  so  slight  as  har^y  to  have  any  sen- 
sible influence ;  and  morals  are,  in  this  respect,  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  dissolution.  That  cannibalism 
foimerlv  existed  to  a  frightful  extent  in  man^ 
parts  of  Africa,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  tho«]gh  it 
has  ^^reatiy  declined,  pcurtl^  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Mohammedanism,  and  partly,  and 
principally,  perhaps,  because  of  the  ready  and 
advantageous  markets  that  have  long  hwa  opened 
in  the  West  Indies  and  America  for  the  ^ves  or 
captives  taken  in  war,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  still  exists  among  certain  tribes.  Among 
some  considerable  nations  the  exposure  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  slaughter  of  those  that  are  deformed 
or  maimed,  is  not  tolerated  merely,  but  enforced. 
In  some  parts  hnnum  blood  is  reported  to  be 
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^  ytidk  the  lime  or  mortar  nmd  in  the 
laoo  of  temples.  And  it  is  said  to  be  obuoI 
J  the  ^peater  number  of  the  nations  on  the 
eoatt  of  Goinea  for  rich  individuals  to  immolate 
haman  Tictima  onoe  in  their  lives  to  the  manes  of 
tMr  latheiB.  (Balbi,  Abc^  p.  849,  2nd  ed.) 
AtrocxtieB  like  these  are,  however,  principally  con- 
fined to  the  least  improved  tribes  of  the  Negro 
nca.  But,  qieaking  generally,  barbarism,  cmelty, 
and  the  most  degrading  superstition  are  univer- 
atlly  pieTalent  amonff  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  luttiaiis  of  Aihcan  origin.  (See  art.  Aau- 
iurrKS.) 

As  already  stated,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt 
and  AbyanniA.  all  the  sdenoe  and  literature  to 
be  found  in  Africa  are  of  Arabic  origin.  The 
Anbs  have  adiools  established  in  Cairo,  Meron, 
and  Darfoor,  in  the  region  of  the  Kile;  in  Mo- 
focco,  Fes,  Algiers,  Tunis,  &c.,  in  Barbary;  and 
there  are  schools  among  the  Mandingos,  Fou- 
lahs,  Jolofs,  and  other  Mohammedan  naUons 
•f  centrml  Nigritia  or  Soudan:  these  are  placed 
under  Mohammedan  teachera,  and  assist  in  dis- 
feminatingthe  radiments  of  Arabic  learning  and 
adenoe.  The  European  colonies  at  the  Cape, 
Algien,  and  various  other  places  along  the  coast, 
have  been  regarded  as  so  many  centres,  whence 
the  kngnage  and  literature  of  Europe  might  be 
expected  gradnally  to  spread  over  the  whole  oon- 
tinent.  Bat  our  aatacipadons  in  this  respect  are 
ht  firam  sanguine;  and  the  presumption  seems  to 
be,  that  if  barbarism  and  ignorance  are  not  to  be 
nnmortal,  they  are,  at  aU  events,  destined  to  a 
pnloaged  existence  in  Africa. 

Cnuet  of  the  Inferioribt  of  the  ^/Honu.— The 
low  state  of  the  arts  in  Africa,  and  the  barbarism 
that  80  generally  prevails  in  it,  have  been  va- 
rionaly  accounted  for;  and,  perhaps,  we  are  yet 
withoat  the  means  of  coming  to  any  satisfactorv 
eonchiBon  in  regard  to  ei&er  matter.  But  it 
would  seem  that  the  first,  or  the  low  state  of  the 
arts,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  climate,  which 
sapenedes  the  use  of  many  articles  indispensable 
m  regions  more  to  the  N.  and  S.  Manuiactoring 
iadn^ry  is  principally  devoted,  in  European  and 
Asiatic  countries,  to  the  production  of  articles  of 
doching;  bat  where  clothes  are  an  incumbrance, 
and  moat  of  the  people  are  satisfied  if  they  have  a 
piece  of  ooaiee  common  cotton  stuff  to  wrap  round 
their  middle,  it  would  be  absurd  and  contradictory 
to  expect  that  this  great  department  of  manu- 
fcrtanng  industry,  and  its  many  dependent  and 
snbAdSaiy  arts,  should  make  any  progress.  The 
agrienltiire,  too,  of  the  greater  part  of  Africa  is  ex- 
ceedingly unfrnronrable  to  the  development  of  a 
^irit  of  enterprise  and  invention.  The  seasons 
ddliff  bot  little  from  each  other;  and  in  those 
tracts  not  condemned  to  perpetual  sterili^,  that 
ii^  in  the  tracts  watered  by  the  periodical  rains, 
m  by  the  oTerflowing  of  the  rivers,  the  rudest 
bnsbandry  is  sufficient,  the  heat  of  the  sun  operar- 
ting  on  the  moisture  of  the  soil  being  all  but 
enough  to  produce  the  most  luxuriant  crops.  The 
bouses,  too,  in  tropical  climates  may  be  construc- 
ted at  oompantively  little  expense;  and,  except 
kg  the  cooking  of  victuals,  fires  would  be  a 
amsancft  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  wonder  at  the 
Uckward  state  of  industry  in  Africa.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  a  manufactory 
of  fieesing  machines  at  the  North  Cape,  as  to  ex- 
Mct  to  find  extensive  cloth  factories  in  Nigritia. 
The  industry  of  a  country  always  bears  some  pro- 
portiott  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  its  in- 
aabitants;  and  few  comparatively  of  those  things 
which  employ  a  large  part  of  the  industry  of 
Earapeans  bong  wanted  in  Africa,  they  are  but  ^ 
little  produced. 


It  11  t^e  that  besides  the  great  articles  now 
referred  to,  there  are  others,  such  as  articles  of 
show  and  ostentation,  arms,  and  jewellery,  for 
which  it  might  be  supposed  the  taste  in  A&ica 
would  be  as  strong  as  in  Europe^  But  these  are 
coetly  articles;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  are  never 
found  generally^  diffused  in  any  country  not  distin- 
guished by  its  mdustnr.  Men  are  not  instinctively 
Uborious  or  enterprismg.  Industry  is  with  them 
only  a  means  to  an  end — a  sacrifice  they  must 
pay  to  obtain  supplies  of  i^%  necessaries  and  con* 
veniences  of  human  life.  Wherever  ,the  sacrifice 
required  to  procure  food,  clothes,  and  other  neoes- 
saipr  accommodations  is  considerable,  the  popu- 
lation is  generally  industrious;  and  a  taste  for 
labour  being  widcdy  diffused,  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  the  production  of 
necessaries,  engage  in  the  production  of  super- 
fiuities.  But  ^erever  the  prmcipal  wants  of  man 
may  be  supplied  with  but  little  exertion,  indolence 
becomes  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
population;  and  instead  of  employing  their  spare 
time  in  the  production  of  articles  of  ostentation 
and  luxury,  uey  usually  waste  it  in  idleness  and 
apathy. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  now  mentioned 
explanatory  of  the  low  state  of  the  arts  in  Africa, 
and  the  barbarism  prevalent  in  it,  the  Negroes 
and  other  African  races  have  been  supposed  by 
some  philosophers  to  be  naturally  inferior  in 
point  of  inteUect,  and  not  to  possess  the  same 
capacity  for  improvement  as  the  Europeans,  or 
people  of  the  Caucasian  variety.  This  suppo^ 
sition  has,  however,  been  vehemently  denied;  and 
it  has  been  contended  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  wey  have 
been  placed  sufiiciently  account  for  the  condition 
of  the  Africans — for  their  want  of  a  literature  and 
their  low  dviliaation.  That  ^preat  weight  should 
be  attached  to  the  considerations  now  mentioned 
is  true;  but  still  the^  are  insufildent  wholly  to 
account  for  the  existing  state  of  thin^  E^ST^ 
was,  at  a  very  remote  period,  the  principal  seat  of 
science  and  of  art;  and  various  nations  of  Africa 
were  in  contact  with,  and  had  a  pretty  extensive 
intercourse  with,  the  Egyptians,  and  also  with 
the  Phoenicians,  and  a/terwards  the  Romans. 
But  they  seem  to  have  profited  little  or  nothing 
by  this  association.  And  while  the  people  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Magna  Gnacia  raised 
themselves  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  avilisation  and  refinement, 
the  nations  of  Africa  continue,  without  a  so- 
litary exception,  down  even  to  the  present  day, 
immersed  in  the  grossest  barbarism.  Yet,  during 
the  space  of  8,000  or  4,000  years,  opportunities 
must  have  been  afibrded  to  some  of  them  to  make 
advances. 

With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Eg3rptians  and  Ethiopians,  whose  descent  is  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  uncertainty,  almost  all  the 
civilisation  tluit  exists  in  Africa  seems  to  be  of 

eign  origin.  The  introduction  of  Moham- 
medanism, though  in  a  debased  form,  has,  as 
previously  stated,  ^ne  far  to  banish  cannibalism 
from  many  countnes;  and  some  of  them  have 
also  adopted  the  letters  and  literature  of  Arabia. 
But  the  progress  they  have  hitherto  made  is  not 
such  as  to  l^ul  to  any  very  sanguine  anticipations 
as  to  their  future  advancement ;  and  it  would  not, 
indeed,  be  very  philosophical  to  suppose  that  thoee 
who  have  been  wholly  unable  to  produce  any 
thing  ori^nal  should  attain  to  much  eminence  in 
the  practice  of  foreign  arts  and  sdenoes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  examination 
of  the  vexata  (ptekio^  whether  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race   m   Africa  originally  8|)rung  from 
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different  Bonibes,  or  whether  they  all  belone  to 
the  same  stock,  but  changed  to  the  state  in  which 
we  find  them  by  the  influence  of  circumstances 
in  the  hipse  of  a^^  Whatever  conclusion  may 
be  come  to  on  this  point  cannot  in  anywise  affect 
the  Question  as  to  me  comparative  intelUgence  of 
the  African  people.  The  same  circumstances  that 
are  supposed  by  those  who  contend  for  the  original 
identity  of  the  races  to  have  so  greatly  affected 
their  appearance  and  physical  capacities,  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  ec^ually  powerful  influence 
over  their  mental  faculties.  This  in  fact  is  sub- 
stantially admitted  by  Dr.  Prichard,  who  has 
ably  contended  for  their  common  origin,  and  the 
equality  of  their  intellect  with  that  of  the  other 
races.  *  The  tribes,'  sa3r8  he,  *  in  whose  prevalent 
conformation  the  negro  type  is  discemiole  in  an 
exaggerated  degree,  are  uniformly  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  human  society ;  they  are  either  ferocious 
savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  indolent  Such 
are  the  Pi^ls,  Bulloms,  and  other  rude  hordes  on 
the  coast  of  Western  Guinea,  and  many  tribes 
near  the  Slave  coast,  and  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ; 
countries  where  the  slave  trade  has  been  carried 
on  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  has  exercised  its 
usually  baneful  influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
wherever  we  hear  of  a  Negro  state,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  attained  any  considerable  degree  of 
improvement  in  their  sooal  condition,  we  con- 
stantly flnd  that  their  physical  characters  deviate 
considerably  from  the  stronglymarked  or  exag- 
gerated type  of  the  Negro.  The  Ashantee,  the 
Sulema,  the  Dahoraaus,  are  exemplifications  of 
this  remark.  The  Negroes  of  Guber  and  Hausa, 
where  a  considerable  d^^ree  of  civilisation  has 
long  existed,  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  race  of 
genuine  Negroes  in  the  whole  continent,  unless 
the  Jolofs  are  to  be  excepted.  The  Jolofs  have 
been  a  comparatively  civilised  people  from  the 
ten.  of  their  first  discovery  by  the  Portuguese.' 
(Researches  into  the  History  of  Man,  ii.  p.  338. 
8rd  ed.) 

It  is  doubtlul  whether  this  is  a  perfectly  correct 
statement;  but  at  any  rate  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  as  coming  firom  a  great  authority  on 
questions  of  race.  As  to  the  negro,  the  new  era 
opening  for  him  in  the  great  American  republic, 
where  he  has  been  freed  at  such  boundless  expen- 
diture of  European  blood,  must  ultimately  settle 
the  question  whether  he  is  fit  for  a  higher  civilisa- 
tion. 

Geographical  and  Political  />itn«Hmj.  —  Africa 
has  been  variously  divided,  according  as  one  stan- 
dard or  another  has  been  adopted.  Owing  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  people,  our  ignorance  of  the 
different  states  into  which  the  continent  is  di- 
vided, and  the  revolutions  to  which  they  are  per- 
petually subject,  an^  distribution  of  the  country 
founded  on  its  political  divisions  would  be  almost 
impossible ;  and,  however  accurate  at  the  time, 
would  speedily  become  «|uite  obsolete.  A  better 
method  would  be  to  distnbute  it  according  to  the 
races  of  people  by  which  it  is  principallv  occupied ; 
but  as  these  are  in  parts  very  mucn  blended,  and 
it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  say  which  pre- 
dominates, it  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  better  way 
to  distribute  it  according  to  the  great  natural  fea- 
tures of  tlie  country.  On  this  principle,  Africa 
may  be  distributed  as  follows,  beginning  with  the 
North:— 

1.  The  BaiHxxi^  8bUe*^  including  the  whole  conntay  N. 

of  the  desert  of  Saharm,  and  W.  of  the  26th  degree 
of  K  long. 

2.  Sahara^  or  the  Oreat  Desert. 

^.  The  Region  of  the  Nile,  including  Egypt,  Knbia, 
Abyssinia,  Senaar,  Kordofan,  aud  all  the  oountoy 
'     drained  Uy  its  affluents. 


4.  NigrWa,  which mav  be  subdivided  as  foHowi,  vii.^- 

a.  Boudan,  or  N.  Nigritia,  being  the  ootmt^  to  tba 

8.  of  the  Sahara  and  N.  of  the  Kong  moun- 
tains, watered  bv  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  Niger, 
and  the  riven  flowing  into  the  great  lake  of 
Tchad. 

b.  Central  NigriHa^  being  the  region  l)efeween  the 

Kong  moontains  and  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulpb 
of  Qninea  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 
0.  Sotiikem  Nigritia^  including  the  countries  from 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  along  the  coast  to  Cape 
Negro,  and  inwards  to  the  sonraes  of  the  riven 
flowing  through  It  to  the  coast. 

5.  aouOum  Africa,  or  the  region  S.  of  Cape  Negro  on 

the  W.,  and  of  the  Zambesi  river  on  the  B. 

6.  Eaetem  Africa^  or  the  region  N.  of  Zambesi  river, 

round  by  the  sea  coast  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia 
and  the  Gebel-el-Komrl,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

7.  The /«l<»u(«<{^4/W<»,inclndingthe.Madeira,  Canary, 

and  Cape  de  Verde  islands  on  the  W.  coast,  with 
those  of  BL  Helena,  Aeoension,  &c.,  and  on  the  B. 
coast  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  the  isles  of 
France  and  Manrltios,  Socotra,  &c. 

Progrtu  of  Discovery, — ^Africa,  among  all  the 
quarters  of  the  ^lobe,  has  alwayB  been  the  chief 
object  of  curiosity  and  discoverv.  Her  Mediter- 
ranean coast  indeed  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  included  in  theur  circle  of  civiliaed 
states.  But  her  eastern  and  western  limita, 
stretching  an  indefinite  extent  southward,  lon^ 
baiHed  the  attempts  to  reach  theur  terminatictfL 
and  that  of  the  continent;  while  immense  desorta 
barred  the  access  into  the  interior.  A  peculiar 
difiiculty  was  also  found  in  tracing  the  source, 
and  sometimes  the  termination,  of  the  mighty 
rivers  by  which  its  inland  regions  are  watered. 

Tyre,  the  earliest  seat  of  a  flourishing  com- 
merce, might  be  expected  to  seek  a  route  to  the 
distant  parts  of  Africa.  In  the  curious  account 
given  by  Ezekiel,  Tarshish  is  mentioned  as  both 
the  most  remote  and  most  important  place  with 
which  she  trafficked.  The  learned,  however,  have 
been  much  divided  respecting  its  site;  but  the 
Tarshish  to  which  the  Tyrians  sailed  down  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  they  imported  iron,  silver^ 
lead,  and  tin,  the  products  of  Spain  and  Britain, 
was  most  probably  either  Carth^,  or  the  S.  part 
of  Spain.  Carthage  made  violent  efforts  to  pre- 
vent other  commercial  powers  from  penetrating 
beyond  Sicily,  thus  seeking  to  monopolise  the  ex- 
clusive trade  of  the  remoter  countries,  of  whose 
products  her  merchants  would,  of  course,  keep  an 
assortment.     > 

Mention,  however,  is  made  of  another  route  to 
Tarshish,  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  has  singularly 
perplexed  geographers.  It  was  opened  by  Si- 
lomon,  during  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judiea,  and  aided  by  an  alliance  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tjrre.  To  reconcile  these  two 
voyages,  M.  Goeselm  supposes  the  term  to  mean 
*  the  ocean '  as  distinguished  from  inland  seaa  or 
gulphs:  so  that  one  voyage  was  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  other  to  the  Indian  O^an.  But  all  the  modea 
in  which  Tarshish  is  mentioned — the  fare  of  s 
vessel  thither,  its  merchants,  its  kings — seem  in- 
consistent with  so  very  vague  a  sense;  nor  does 
there  appear  any  room  to  think  the  Jews  ever 
viewed  the  Mediterranean  as  an  inclosed  sea.  We 
are  disposed  therefore  to  prefer  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Murray,  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Geography, 
that  the  Tyxians  gave  the  name  of  Tarshish  to  the 
whole  continent,  of  which  it  formed  for  them  the 
most  important  part  Tarshish,  in  this  larger 
sense,  bcKxmies  nearly  synonymous  with  Africa ; 
the  one  vDyage  was  along  its  northern,  the  other 
along  itff  eastern  coast 

Ophir  is  another  country  much  celebrated  in 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  particularly  for  its  gold. 
Many  learned  men  have  sought  it  in  India, 
though  gold  waa  not  then  an  article  of  export 
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from  that  ooimtty,  bat  the  contrary;  and  no 
one  staple  of  Indian  trade  is  mentioned  as  brought 
fiom  Ophir.  Indeed  its  position  seems  clearly 
fixed,  when  we  find  the  Red  Sea  voyage  to  Tar- 
shidk  deacxibed  elsewhere  as  one  to  O^iir.  The 
ktter,  then,  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
where  gold  Is  nowhere  found  north  of  the  Zam- 
bexe.  uere  accordingly  we  find  Sofala,  long  the 
chief  emporinm  of  that  river;  and  it  may  M  ob- 
ierred  that  Ophir  is  called  in  the  Septuagint 
Soopheiia,  while  the  modem  Arab  term  is  in- 
differently ZoCu  or  Zofoat. 

This  interoooTse  did  not  survive  Solomon,  whose 
foceesaors,  weakened  by  the  division  of  the  king- 
doms, were  unable  to  maintain  iL 

Our  next  information  is  derived  from  Hero- 
dotos,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  made 
veiy  caiefbl  inquiries  of  th6  priests  and  learned 
men.  He  gives  a  very  curious  report  of  no  less 
an  exploit  than  the  entire  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.  Necho,  one  of  the  greatest  Eja^yptian 
pnnoea,  engaged  for  this  purpose  Phcenician  ma- 
linera,  who  descended  the  Red  Sea,  and  having 
reached  the  ocean,  landed,  sowed  a  crop,  reaped 
it,  and  renewed  their  voyage.  Thus  they  pro- 
0Md»i  for  two  years,  and  in  the  third  entered 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  They  remarked  that,  in 
nmnding  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  the  south,  which  must  have  been  cor- 
rect. This  brief  relation  has  given  rise  to  a  mass 
of  controversy,  ^erodotus,  iv.  42;  Gosselin, 
Geographie  des  Andens,  i  199-216;  Rennell, 
Gcog.  Herodotus,  s.  24,  25.) 

Herodotus  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
wild  and  wandering  tribes  behind  the  Atlas  ridge, 
extending  to  and  somewhat  beyond  Fezzan. — 
He  adds  an  interesting  narrative  of  an  expedition 
to  explore  the  interior,  undertaken  by  some 
youths  from  the  countrv  of  the  Nasamones  lying 
mland  from  Gyrene,  '^ey  passed,  first,  a  ver- 
dant and  cultivated  territory ;  then  a  wild  region 
filled  with  wild  beasts ;  next  entered  into  an  arid 
drnry  desert.  Here,  while  plucking  some  wild 
fruits,  a  party  of  black  men  surprised  and  carried 
them  along  vast  marshes  and  lakes  to  a  dty  situ- 
ated on  a  river  flowing  eastward.  These  last 
features,  after  Oiey  were  within  the  desert,  could 
not  be  found  short  of  central  Africa;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  thev  refer  to  Timbuctoo  and  the 
Niger,  as  supposed  by  Rennell  and  Heeren,  or 
to  the  lake  Tchad,  and  the  Yeou  or  river  of 
Bomou. 

Another  singular  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  relates  to  a  traffic  for  gold  carried  on 
by  the  Carthaginians  with  a  people  beyond  the 
straits,  and  managed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with- 
out the  parties  seeing  each  other.  There  is  no 
gold  in  Africa  north  of  the  Senegal  or  Niger; 
but  whether  the  Carthaginians  penetrated  thither, 
or  the  gold  was  brou^t  by  natives  across  the 
desert,  there  seem  no  means  of  certainly  deter- 
mining. 

The  records  of  Carthsge,  which  would  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  ancient  commerce  and 
geographical  knowledge,  have  unfortunately  pe- 
rished. There  remains  only  one  valuable  docu- 
ment, the  narrative  of  a  voyage  by  a  commander 
named  Hanno,  sent  to  found  colonies  on  the 
western  coast,  and  to  push  discovery  as  far  as 
possible.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him 
sixty  vessels,  and  no  less  than  30,000  men,  women, 
and  children.  Alter  passing  the  straits,  he  founded 
■Booessively  four  colonies  in  convenient  situa- 
tions; then  sailing  three  days  along  a  desert 
coast,  came  to  Ceme,  a  small  island  in  a  bay. 
In  its  vicinity  he  visited  a  lake,  through  which 
ilowed  a  large  river,  and  another  stream  fuU  of 


crocodiles  and  hlppopotamL  Then,  retnnring  to 
Ceme,  he  sailed  twelve  days  along  the  coast  of 
the  Ethiopians,  a  timid  race,  who  ned  at  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers.  His  party  then  reached  and 
sailed  for  several  days  along  a  coast,  where  they 
observed  many  striking  objects.  In  one  place  the 
earth  was  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be  trodden  ^ 
torrents  of  flame  were  seen  to  roll  along  it  and 
rush  into  the  sea.  During  the  day  there  appeared 
only  a  vast  forest;  but  in  the  ni^ht,  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  sound  of  musical  instruments  and 
of  human  voices.  landing  on  an  island  they 
found  a  singular  race  of  beings,  in  hxunan  shape, 
but  with  rough  skins^  leaping  from  rock  to  rock 
with  preternatural  agility.  Towards  the  ck)se  of 
their  voyage,  there  appeared  a  very  lofty  moun- 
tain, seeming  to  reach  the  skies,  called  the  Chariot 
of  the  Gods. 

This  voyage  has  been  the  sulnect  of  elsborate 
dissertation  by  learned  men,  who  have  diifiered 
very  widely  as  to  its  extent.  Bougainville  carries 
it  to  Cape  Three  Points  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
Rennell  to  Sierra  Leone ;  while  Crosselin  restricts 
it  to  the  river  Nun,  in  Morocco.  The  first  space 
exceeds  8,000  miles ;  the  latter  falls  short  of  700. 
The  difficulties  are  very  great ;  not  a  single  name 
coincides ;  the  descriptive  features  are  too  slight 
to  fix  any  one  spot  with  precision.  The  period, 
estimated  only  at  88  days,  seems  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  so  long  a  voysge  of  discovery  along  an 
uxiknown  coast.  Yet  the  aspect  of  man  and  na- 
ture ;  the  Ethiopians  or  blacK  races ;  the  gorilke, 
evidently  large  apes,  whose  form  resembled  the 
human;  the  great  rivers,  full  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami;  the  conflagrations,  apparently  oc- 
casioned by  the  still  prevalent  custom  of  burning 
the  grass  at  a  certain  season ;  silence  during  the 
day,  with  music  and  gaiety,  in  the  night,— fdl 
these  strongly  suggest  tropical  Africa.  Gosselin 
indeed  maintains  that  the  coast  of  Morocco,  in  its 
then  comparatively  rude  state,  would  much  mora 
than  now  resemble  the  negro  countries ;  but  this 
seems  scarcely  to  account  for  all  the  above  par- 
ticulars. (Hannonis  Periplus,  in  Hudson's  Geog. 
Greec  Min.  tom.  i. ;  Rennell,  Geo^.  Herodot  sect. 
16-26;  Gosselin,  G^.  des  Anciens,  L  61-164; 
Bougainville,  in  M^oires  de  TAcad^ie  des  In- 
scriptions, xxvi  10.) 

The  Persians,  who  entertained  an  almost  super- 
stitious dread  of  the  sea,  were  little  likely  to  ex- 
tend maritime  knowledge.  Yet  Xerxes  showed 
some  interest  in  the  su^'ect  Having  condenmed 
to  death  Sataspes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  he  was 
persuaded  to  commute  the  sentence  to  that  of 
circumnavigating  Africa.  Sataspes  passed  the 
straits,  but  soon  terrified  by  the  stormy  ocean  and 
rocky  shores,  he  returned,  and  declared  to  his 
sovereign  that  the  vessel  had  stopped  of  itself,  and 
could  not  be  got  forward.  The  monarch  indig- 
nantly rejectM  this  apology,  and  ordered  the 
original  sentence  to  be  executed.  The  attempt 
was  not  renewed;  and  under  this  empire  the 
knowledge  of  Africa  seems  to  have  on  the  whole 
retrograded.  When  Alexander  sent  an  expedi- 
tion down  the  Persian  gulph  to  seek  its  way  into 
the  Red  Sea,  it  returned  without  success ;  whence 
the  inference  was  made  that  no  communication 
existed. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  though  they  were  an  en- 
terprising dynastv,  and  a  learned  school  of  geo- 
CTaphy  was  then  formed,  little  progress  was  made. 
The  prevailing  hypothesis  of  an  uninhabitable 
torrid  zone  at  once  mdicated  the  limited  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  it.  The 
map  of  Eratosthenes  makes  Africa  an  irreg^ar 
trapezium,  of  which  the  N.  and  S.  sides  were 
nearly  pairalld,  and  the  whole  terminated  N.  of 
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tlie  equator.  The  ooestB  beyond  the  Stndta  of 
Gibraltar  and  Cape  Gaidafui,  being  obBerved  on 
both  sides  to  oonveige,  were  suppoeed  to  continue 
in  that  direction  and  meet  A  navigator  named 
Endoxes,  partly  aided  by  Ptolemy  Everffetee  and 
by  the  merchants  of  Gadic,  made  seTenu  spirited 
attempts  to  perform  this  voysge,  of  which  ne  did 
not  suspect  the  extent ;  but  he  returned  always 
without  success. 

The  Romans  did  not  much  adyance  the  know- 
lec^  of  interior  Africa.  Mela^  without  any  ad- 
ditions! information,  adopts  the  system  of  Era- 
tosthenes, with  some  fanciful  additions.  Pliny, 
however,  had  access  to  all  the  information  col- 
lected by  the  Soman  chiefs  and  oommanders. 
Scipio  had  sent  Polybius  to  explore  the  western 
coast,  which  was  surveyed  by  that  officer  for  about 
800  miles,  consequently  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
Morocco.  Suetonius  Paulinus  luul  penetrated  into 
the  region  of  Atlas,  describing  its  lofty  and  nigged 
steeps  richly  doUied  with  forests.  Under  Vespa* 
sian,  Cornelias  Balbus  made  an  expedition  into 
the  desert,  receiving  the  submission  of  Cydamus 
(Gadamis),  and  Garama  (Genua),  but  we  can 
scarcely  identify  Boin  with  Bomou. 

Alexandria  meantime,  under  the  impulse  given 
by  the  luxurious  consumption  of  Rome,  acquired 
a  great  extension  of  commerce.  She  opened  a 
regolar  communication  with  India,  and  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  Both  are  describe  in  an  important  cotn- 
merrial  work  written  in  tbe  first  century,  called 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  The  African 
course  terminates  at  Rhapta,  a  promontory  and 
flourishing  port,  the  position  of  which,  however, 
from  the  usual  causes  of  changed  names  and  vague 
descriptions,  is  open  to  controversy.  Vincent  fixes 
it  at  Quiloa,  while  Goeselin  makes  it  Magadorea, 
not  quite  a  third  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
ascertained  pcdnt  of  Cape  Aromata  (Guardafui). 
But  the  former  has  one  conspicuous  feature;  five 
successive  large  estuaries,  which  GrosseUn  owns 
himself  unable  to  find  witlun  his  limits,  but  which 
actually  occur  a  little  north  of  Quiloa,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  great  river  Quillimand.  There 
seems  little  room  to  hesitate  therefore  in  fixing 
Khapta  at  Quiloa.  The  gold  of  the  Zambezi  had 
not  reached  this  port,  ue  exports  from  which 
consisted  only  of  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  slaves. 
{Periplus,  in  Geog.  Gmc  Minor,  tom.  i ;  Gosselin, 
G<$og.  des  Anciens ;  Vincent,  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan Sea.) 

About  a  century  after,  Ptolemy  published  his 
geo^iraphical  work,  the  most  complete  of  any  in 
ancient  times.  On  the  eastern  coast  he  adds  to 
that  described  in  the  Periplus  an  additional  range, 
stretching  south-east  from  Rhapta  to  another 
promont^  and  port  called  Prasum ;  considerably 
south-east  firom  which  lay  a  large  island,  Menu- 
thias,  evidentl}r  Madagascar.  According  to  (goe- 
selin, Prasum  is  Breva,  while  Vincent  makes  it 
Mozambique ;  but  the  south-easterly  direction  of 
the  coast  seems  to  limit  it  to  Cape  Delgado.  This 
too  would  harmonise  with  Ptolemy's  angular 
theory  of  a  great  austral  continent  extending  from 
Piasum  to  the  coast  of  the  Siiue  (China),  thus 
malting  the  Indian  Ocean  an  imm^ise  inland  sea. 

In  regard  to  the  W.  boundary,  Ptolemy's  ideas 
seem  by  no  means  very  precise.  His  graduation 
shows  an  extent  of  coast  which  would  reach  far 
into  tropical  Africa ;  yet  the  Canaries  toe  placed 
opposite  to  his  most  southern  limit,  which  would 
thus  seem  scarcely  to  have  reached  beyond  Mo- 
rocco. Gosselin  accuses  him  of  having  em- 
ployed the  materials  afibrded  by  three  different 
voyages  along  the  same  line  of  coast,  supposing 
them  to  apply  to  eeparate  and  eticcessive  parts, 


thereby  trebling  its  extent;  but  we  must  heaitatA 
in  imputing  to  this  eminent  geographer  an  error 
so  flagrant. 

On  the  side  of  central  Africa,  Ptolemy  d&» 
lineates  a  very  extensive  region,  reaching  far 
south,  which  he  names  Interior  Lytna.  It  ooa- 
tains  two  spacious  lakes,  the  Lybian  and  the 
Ni^tian,  receiving  the  great  rivers  Gir  and  Niger, 
denved  from  chains  of  lofty  mountains.  A  num- 
ber of  cities  are  inserted  which  cannot  be  reooe- 
nised  by  modem  names.  But  the  remaikame 
drcumstanoe  is,  that  these  objects  appear  con- 
tiguous  to,  and  even  connected  with  othen,  that 
unequivocally  belong  to  northern  Africa.  Henoe 
Gosselin  and  other  writen  conclude  that  his  In- 
terior Lybia  was  not  central  Africa,  but  merely 
the  region  along  the  northern  borders  of  the  desert* 
We  must  obeerve,  however,  that  the  former,  de- 
scribed as  a  region  of  mountain,  river,  and  lake, 
all  on  a  great  scale,  bears  very  little  resemblance 
to  the  desert  border  of  northern  Africa.  Our  im- 
pression is  that  Ptolemy,  receiving  his  intelligence 
from  caravans  coming  £.  firom  Bomou  to  the  Nile, 
not  from  those  croesiiig  the  great  desert,  was 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  Tatter,  and  conse^ 
quentlv  of  the  interval  separating  northern  from 
central  Africa ;  and  that  he  henoe  suppoeed  and 
delineated  the  two  as  almost  in  contact.  Yet 
this  geographer  had  received  intelligence  of  two 
manmes,  one  by  Julius  Matemus  from  Cyrene, 
the  other  b^  Septimus  Flaccus  from  Garama,  who 
during  penods  respectively  of  three  and  of  four 
months  nad  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the 
Ethiopians.  Ptolemy  scarcely  gives  credit  to 
routes  of  such  an  extent;  but  he  lajs  down 
Agysimba  (perhaps  Agadiz),  into  which  they 
penetrated,  as  the  most  southeriv  known  region.  Aa 
It  contains  neither  riven  nor  lakes,  it  cannot  be 
central  Africa;  but  if,  in  the  manner  above  sup- 
posed, he  was  ignorant  how  far  south  that  region 
lay,  the  length  of  the  inarches  would  necessarily 
oblige  him  to  protract  Agysimba  beyond  it.  (Geo- 
graphia  Nubiensb  (Edna),  in  Latinum  versa  a 
Gabriele  Sionita  et  Joanne  Hesronita  Climate, 
L  parts  1,  2,  8,  4;  Notices  des  MSS.  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  du  Boi  (Paris,  1789).  The  passages  of 
these  writen  relating  to  Central  Africa  transL  in 
Mumnr's  Discoveries  in  Africa,  App.  (2d  ed.)  iu 

In  the  seventh  century  a  grand  revolution 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  The  followen  of 
Mohammed,  inspired  by  fanatical  seal,  issued  forth 
from  Arabia,  and  not  only  shook  the  Roman 
empire,  but  spread  their  conquests  and  settlementa 
over  countries  never  visited  by  the  Roman  arms. 
To  Africa  particularly  they  gave  an  entirely  new 
face.  Along  its  Mediterranean  coast,  they  estab- 
lished several  flourishing  and  civilised  kingdoma. 
Their  wandering  habits,  and  the  use  of  the  camel, 
an  animal  expressly  formed  for  sandy  deserts, 
enabled  them  to  overcome  obetades  that  baffled 
the  Romans.  The  Sahara,  across  which  no  regular 
route  appean  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
was  poietrated  by  them  in  difierent  directions. 
Their  dispenion  was  aided  by  the  great  schism 
between  the  dynasties  of  the  Abbassides  and  Om- 
miades.  The  vanquished  party,  in  large  bodies, 
crossed  the  desert,  and  formed  settlements,  where, 
under  the  title  of  FeUatus  or  Foulahs,  they  still 
exist  as  a  race  entirely  distinct  frt>m  the  Nc^^ioes. 
Their  possessions  extended  along  a  great  river 
called  by  them  the  Nile  of  the  Keffioes,  which, 
however,  was  not,  as  lonf^  suppose^  our  Niger, 
but  a  tributary  flowing  mto  it  from  the  east, 
termed  by  Clapperton  the  Quarrama  or  Zirmie. 
Ghana,  the  modem  Kano,  was  then  the  chief  scat 
both  of  empire  and  commerce.    The  floreBejga 
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^BfiMyeA  a  pomp  tmrivalled  in  Afirtea,  having  hia 
tbxoae  adorned  with  a  masB  of  pure  gold,  indi- 
mting  the  eommeroe  bj  which  the  city  was  en- 
riched This  ffolil  was  Ibtmd  in  a  countiy  to  the 
ioath  called  Wangaiai  intersected  by  nnmecous 
taaodMB  of  the  Nile^  and  where  the  metal  was 
BTtiactBd  fipom  alluvial  earth.  There  is  evidently 
MOM  eonfoaion  here,  as  soldi  in  alluvial  deposits, 
ii  Qolj  ioocd  in  ooontnes  far  to  the  west;  the 
error  probably  arising  from  the  channel  by  which 
it  was  bioa^t.  Farther  east,  on  the  Nile  of  the 
Kcgvoesi  fdrisi  lepreaents  Beriasa  and  Tirka, 
which  seemed  to  haye  been  recognised  bv  Glap- 
perton  in  Benhee  and  Giricwa,  still  considerable 


Kaiigha,  twenty  days  to  the  south,  and  distin- 
gnished  by  its  arts  and  indostry,  appears  pretty 
deariy  tobetheLoggnnof  Denham.  Retiuning 
to  Glwna,  and  proceeding  down  the  river,  we  are 
conducted  to  Tocrur,  an  inferior  ^ret  large  and 
powexfiil  kingdom.  It  appeaxB  evidently  to  be 
Soccatooy  which,  in  a  document  quoted  by  Clap- 
pcrton,  is  even  called  Takror.  Sala,  two  days' 
joioney  lower,  cannot  now  be  identified.  Farther 
west,  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabians  became  most 
imperfect.  They  considered  the  ocean  as  onlv 
500  miles  beyond  Tocrur,  when  it  is  nearly  2000. 
They  notice  m  that  direction  the  island  of  IJlil,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  whence  all  the 
eoontries  on  its  banks  were  supplied  with  salt. 
TUs  was  piet^  evidently  suggested  by  Walet, 
the  ^leat  mart  for  the  salt  of  the  northern  desert; 
and  Its  being  reached  across  the  great  lake  Dibbie 
m^t  attach  to  it  the  idea  of  an  island. 

About  four  centuries  after  Edrisi,  central  Aftica 
was  visited  and  described  by  Leo,  a  Moslem 
Spaniaid,  who  was  even  sumamed  AMcanus.  A 
gieat  diange  had  now  taken  place,  Timbuctoo 
having  risen  to  be  the  most  powerful  city,  the 
chief  city  of  commerce  and  splendour,  the  mart 
fat  gold.  Tlie  neighbouring  states,  inchiding  even 
Gbsna,  called  now  Kano,^  had  become  its  tribu- 
tsries.  This  writer  mentions  fiomon  under  that 
name,  and  adds-  for  the  first  time  other  states  that 
still  subsist — Caasina,  Guber,  Zegzeg,  and  Zanfara. 
£yeo^  under  Uie  name  of  Gago.  Is  justly  described 
as'a  large  and  fine  kingdom,  400  miles  south-east 
of  Timbuctoo.  In  a  western  direction,  Ghinea  or 
Gheneoa,  distinguished  for  its  great  oommeroe,  is 
the  Jenntf  of  Paric.  Thus  all  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent had  assumed  nearly  the  shi^^  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained. 

Soon  after  began  that  grand  career  of  maritime 
enteiprise,  whidi  terminated  in  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  Afirican  continent  and  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  India.  It  was  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  proceeded  by  ^pradual 
steps,  from  the  rounding  of  Oime  Bojador  m  1488 
by  GiUanes,  to  the  memorable  passage  of  the 
&pe  of  Good  Hope  in  1497  by  Vasco  de  Gama. 
Doting  this  long  period,  at  every  successive  point, 
rigocous  efibrts  were  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior.  These  were  inspired,  not  only  by  the  report 
of  gold  mines  and  other  objects  of  commerce,  but 
rtm  more  by  a  hope  of  reaching  the  court  of  a 
Biysteriona  personage  named  Prester  John.  This 
Bsme  appears  to  have  originated  in  reports  brought 
fay  Bttbruquis  and  other  early  travellers  of  a  mhng 
Kestorian  bishop  in  central  Africa.  When,  how- 
ever, notices  arrived  of  a  Christian  prince  in  Abys- 
skiia,  the  name  Piester  John  settled  down  upon 
him;  and,  ignorant  of  the  breadth  of  the  con- 
tioent,  they  supposed  that,  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tsnoe  from  the  western  coast,  his  dominions  mi^ht 
be  fettuL    The  oommanden  irece  therefore  in- 


structed on  every  new  discoverer  to  inake  their 
first  inquiry  concerning  Prester  John;  and  though 
total  ignorsnce  was  everywhere  professed,  they 
persevered,  and  really  tappeta  to  have  sent  emba»- 
sies  even  to  Timbuctoo.  Di  Barros  has  given  a 
pretty  correct  account  of  the  position  of  that  city, 
and  of  Genni  (Jenn^  its  rivaL  The  English  and 
French  found  a  considerable  Portuguese  popu- 
lation on  the  Senegal  and  Grambia,  and  many 
words  of  that  language  current  among  the  people 
of  Bambouk.  Yet  nothing  was  done  to  correct 
the  Arabian  idea  of  the  Kiger  rolling  westwsid 
into  the  ocean;  and  the  Senegal  was  therefore 
considered  as  forming  its  lower  course,  though  Di 
Barros  expresses  wonder  that,  after  passing  through 
so  many  regions^  it  should  not  have  rolled  a  greater 
body  of  waten. 

The  Portuguese  formed  leading  settlements  at 
Elmina  on  the  Gold  coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riyer  Formosa,  which  has  now  proved  to  be  that  of 
the  Niger.  They  learned  that  the  rulers  here,  on 
their  accession,  were  accustomed  to  send  ambassa- 
dors about  250  leagues  into  the  interior  to  the 
court  of  a  prince  named  Agan^,  from  whom,  as 
from  a  superior  lord,  certain  sermbols  were  receiyed, 
which  formed  the  prince's  investiture.  This  po- 
tentate, during  the  interview,  was  screened  from 
view  by  a  silk  curtain,  and  only  at  the  close  his 
foot  was  put  forth,  to  which  they  did  homage. 
(Di  Barros,  Asia,  b.  iii  ch.  8-12.)  M^or  Rennell, 
with  seeming  reason,  presumes  this  to  be  the  kiog 
of  Ghana ;  and  in  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  there  appears  a  very  large 
lake  named  Guardia,  which,  nom  the  site  and  a 
rude  resemblance  of  name,  we  suspect  to  be  the 
Tchad ;  but  D'Anville^finding  no  authority  in  ita 
support,  expunged  it.  The  Portuguese  also  formed 
considerable  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Congo, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  still  retain ;  and 
their  missionaries  penetrated  to  some  distance  in- 
land. After  passing  the  Cape,  and  on  the  way  to 
India,  they  sailed  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast  as  far  as  Melinda  and  Mombasa. 
The  king  of  Portugal  had  previously  sent  out  two 
envoys,  Covilham  and  De  Payya,  to  reach  India 
by  wa^  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  notices  and  ob- 
servations, coupled  with  those  of  the  circumna^d- 
gatoiB,  first  conveyed  to  Europe  a  full  yiew  of  the 
outline  and  circuit  of  this  vast  continent. 

Covilham,  in  returning,  settled  in  Abyssinia, 
and  transmitted  such  accounts  as  induced  his  sove- 
reign to  send  thither  a  succession  of  missionaries, 
through  whom  copious  accounts  were  received  of 
that  remarkable  country,  scarcely  at  all  known  to 
the  ancients.  They  did  not,  howeyer,  carry  dis- 
covery far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent;  and, 
indeed,  such  ignorance  prevailed  on  the  subject 
that,  in  the  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Abyssinia  and  Congo  are  brought  nearly  into  con- 
tact, while  the  Nile  rises  almost  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  ifurope  meantime  a  growing  interest  was  ex- 
cited respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger,  the  coun- 
try  of  gold,  and  the  trade  of  Timbuctoo.  It  was 
heightened  bv  the  conquest  of  that  cit^  by  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1618,  an  English  company  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  thither,  by  ascend^ 
ing  the  Gambia,  supposed  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Niger.  They  sent  out  Captain  Thompson, 
who,  leaving  his  vessel  at  Kassan,  went  in  a  boat 
to  Tenda,  which  no  European  had  yet  reached ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  contest  with  the  natives, 
another  body  of  whom,  instigated  by  the  Portu- 
guese, attacked  and  massacred  most  of  the  men  in 
the  vessel  Another  crow,  sent  to  reinforce  him, 
fell  almost  all  victims  to  the  climate.    In  1620, 
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Captain  Richard  Jobaoh  cama  oat  with  a  larger 
armament,  and,  undismayed  b^  these  evil  tidings, 
made  his  way  considerably  higher  than  his  pre- 
cursora.  He  even  supposed,  on  erroneous  informa- 
tion, that  he  was  near  Timbuctoo,  and  returned 
with  the  intention  of  actively  resuming  his  re- 
searches, but  was  prevented  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
merchants,  who  lost  courage,  and  dropped  the  un- 
dertaking. (Jobson,  Golden  Trade,  or  a  Discovery 
of  the  River  Gambia.    Loud.  1623.) 

A  century  elapsed  without  further  effort,  till  the 
Duke  of  dhandos,  director  of  the  African  Com- 
pany, entertained  the  idea  of  enlari^ing  its  scanty 
profits  by  opening  a  communication  with  the 
country  of  gold.  He  sent  out,  in  1723,  Captain 
Bartholomew  Stibbs,  who  having  procured  canoes, 
pushed  vigorously  up  the  river.  On  passing  the 
falls  of  Barraoonda,  however,  the  stream  b^ame 
in  many  places  so  extremely  shallow,  that  even 
his  little  boats  could  scarcely  be  dragged  upward. 
He  was  finally  obliged  to  stop  nearly  at  the  point 
which  Jobson  had  already  reached.  His  informa- 
tion led  him  to  conclude  that '  the  original  or  head 
of  the  river  Niger  is  nothing  near  so  far  in  the 
coimtry  aa  by  the  geographers  has  been  repre- 
sented.* The  Gambia,  at  a  little  distance  upwaurds, 
was  described  as  dwindling  into  a  mere  rivulet. 
It  had  no  communication  with  the  Senegal,  or 
with  any  lake.  He  nowhere  heard  the  Niger 
named,  and  had  great  doubts  if  such  a  river  ex- 
isted. Moore,  a  zealous  agent  of  the  company, 
strenuously  repelled  this  conclusion,  and  endea- 
voured to  overwhelm  him  by  quoting  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, Leo,  and  other  high  authorities ;  but  Stibbs, 
though  unable  to  meet  him  on  this  ground,  con- 
tinue not  the  less  steadily  to  affirm  what  he  had 
seen  vrith  his  own  eyes.  (Moore,  Travels  in  the 
Inland  Parts  of  Africa.  Lond.  1738.)  In  fact, 
notwithstanding  one  or  two  other  attempts,  the 
English  made  no  farther  discoveries  in  this  quar- 
ter, nor  obtained  any  intelligence  of  the  real 
N^er. 

The  French  meantime  were  making  greater 
exertions  on  the  Senegal,  which  they  early  chose 
as  their  place  of  settlement.  About  1630,  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  had  been  opened  by  some 
merchants  of  Rouen  and  Dieppe,  without  any  set- 
tlement, the  crews  merely  erectixig  temporary  huts 
during  their  stay.  (Taniiezina,  Voyage  de  Lybie. 
Paris,  1645.)  They  were  obliged,  however,  in 
1664,  to  give  way  to  the  great  West  India  Com- 
pany, whose  privilege  included  also  western  Africa. 
In  nine  years,  however,  it  fell ;  and  on  its  ruins 
was  erected  a  second,  succeeded  by  a  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  which  last  was  merged  in  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  These,  like  similar  mercantile  associa- 
tions, were  all  disastrous ;  but  each  had  its  interval 
of  activity,  during  which  a  good  deal  was  done  to 
extend  discovery  and  trade.  The  chief  efforts  were 
made  bv  the  Sieur  Brue,  appointed  governor  in 
1697.  iVom  Port  St.  Louis,  where  a  settlement 
was  now  formed,  he  immediately  sailed  up  the 
river,  with  a  view  to  adjust  some  differences  with 
the  Siratik  or  king  of'^the  Foulahs,  and  open  a 
trade  with  its  upper  regions.  He  succeeded  m  his 
negotiations,  and  had  hoped  to  reach  Galium,  but 
was  obliged  to  stop  at  Ghiorel,  where  he  erected  a 
fort.  In  1698  he  reached  Gallam,  and  arrived  at 
the  rock  of  Felu,  which  stops  the  navigation  for 
large  barks.  At  Dramanet  he  fixed  on  a  position 
for  a  fort,  which  was  soon  after  erected  under  the 
name  of  St  Joseph,  and  became  the  centre  of 
French  interior  trade.  Through  the  exertions  of 
one  Compagnon,  he  acquired  a  full  account  of 
Bambouk  and  its  sold  mines,  the  most  productive 
in  Africa,  He  laid  before  the  company  a  plan  for 
conquering  the  ooimtiy,  which  he  undertook  to 


effect  with  1,200  men,  but  eould  neither  obtain  the 
requisite  authority  nor  means.  He  made  diligent 
inquiries  respecting  the  regions  beyond,  and  ob- 
tained pretty  distinct  accounts  of  Bambarra,  the 
lake  Mabena  (Dibbie),  and  Timbuctoo.  Re- 
specting the  Niger,  two  opposite  statements  were 
made.  According  to  one,  it  flowed  westward,  and 
divided  into  the  three  branches  of  the  Gambia,  the 
Faleme,  and  the  Senegal;  while  others  asserted  ita 
course  to  be  eastward.  The  former  continued  to 
be  the  popular  belief;  but  D' Anville,  who  bestowed 
much  attention  on  the  subject,  and  had  aoceas  to 
the  best  documents,  became  convinced  that  there 
was  a  great  river  quite  distinct  from  the  Sene^gal, 
which  flowed  eastward,  and  was  the  one  that  passed 
by  Timbuctoo.  Upon  this  principle  he  formed 
his  map  of  Africa,  a  wonderful  effort  of  sagacity 
and  ability,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  still. tolerably 
correct  as  to  a  ffreat  part  of  that  continent.  {La- 
bat,  Afrique  Occidentale,  5  tom.  Paris,  1728. 
Golbexry,  Fragmens  d'un  Voyage  en  Afrique,  2 
tom.  D'AnviUe,  sur  les  Rivi^r^  dans  rint«rior 
de  TAfrique,  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom  xxvL 
64.)  By  restricting  Abyssinia  and  Congo  to  their 
true  limits,  and  obliterating  imaginary  features, 
this 'great  geof^pher  first  exhibited  that  vast  in- 
terior blank  wmch  so  strongly  excited  the  curiosity 
and  enterprise  of  Europe. 

The  spirit  of  African  discovery  slumbered  in 
Britain  till  1788,  when  it  burst  forth  with  an  ar- 
dour which  led  to  the  most  splendid  results.  In 
that  year  was  formed  the  African  Association,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  distinguished  indiWduals, 
among  whom  Sir  Joseph-  Barnes  and  Mr.  Bcaufoy 
took  Uie  lead.  Ledyani  was  sent  to  p^etrate  by 
way  of  Egypt,  and  Lucas  by  that  of  TripolL  The 
former,  who,  with  an  iron  frame,  had  travelled  great 
part  of  the  world  on  foot,  excited  great  expecta- 
tions ;  but  unhappily  a  fever  carried  him  off  oefore 
leaving  Cairo.  Mr.  Lucas,  long  vice-consul  at 
Morocco,  had  the  advantage  of  imderetanding  per- 
fectly the  African  languages.  He  found  no  cuffi- 
culty  in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  P&<«ha 
of  'Tripoli;  and  had  set  out  for  Fezzan,  but  was 
arrested  by  an  insurrection  among  the  Arab  tribes. 
Valuable  mformation,  however,  was  obtained  from 
several  intelligent  natives,  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Ben  Alii,  a  merchant,  who  happened  to 
be  in  London,  and  had  travelled  far  into  the  in- 
terior. From  these  sources  pretty  copious  accounts 
were  received  respecting  the  great  countries  of 
Bomou  and  Cassina,  the  latter  of  which  had  be- 
come the  chief  among  the  states  of  Houssa.  The 
informants  described  also  a  great  caravan  route 
across  the  continent,  from  Tripoli  to  Asiente  or 
Ashantee,  behind  the  Gold  CoasL  In  this  course 
it  crossed  the  great  central  river,  described,  how- 
ever, as  flowing  to  the  westward.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  Arabian  Nue  of  the  Negroes,  the  Quarrama  of 
Clapperton,  which  in  that  direction  proceeded  to 
the  main  river,  of  which  it  is  only  a  tributary. 
Rennell,  having  these  materials  put  into  his  hands, 
and  not  being  aware  of  any  central  river  but  one, 
reversed  the  direction  given  by  D* Anville  to  the 
Niger,  making  it  flow  westward  to  the  ocean  by 
the  channel  of  the  SenegaL  At  the  same  time 
Bomou,  understood  to  be  described  as  bordering  on 
Nubia,  was  carried  far  to  the  north  and  east  of  its 
real  position,  and  the  bordering  countries  displaced 
in  consequence;  so  that  this  map,  though  ably 
drawn  up,  formed  decidedly  a  retrc^rade  step  in 
African  geography. 

The  Association  now  turned  their  attention  to 
W.  Africa,  and  engaged  Major  Houghton,  for  some 
time  consul  at  Morocco,  to  proceed  from  the  Gam- 
bia. He  went  on  foot,  imprudently  loaded  with  a 
quantity  of  valuable  articles.    He  passed  unmo- 
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fc^ted  thnmgh  Medina  aiid  Bambouk;  but  on 
icachinf^  the  territory  of  the  Moors,  was  seduced 
br  that  people  mto  the  desert,  where  he  was  either 
hUed  Off  abandoned  to  perish.  (Proceedings  of  the 
Aikican  Association.  London,  1790.  Ibid.  Lond. 
1797.) 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Association 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  a  substitute,  and  were  for- 
tonate  enough  to  engage  Mr.  Mungo  Park.  That 
fientlonan,  in  December.  1795,  set  out  from  the 
Gambia,  and  passed  through  Medina,  Bondou, 
Gallam,  Kaaeon,  and  Kaarta.  Having  suffered  on 
the  way  severe  spoliation,  he  was  seized  and  de- 
tained long  in  captivity  by  tiie  Moon  of  Ludamar. 
He  contrived  to  escape,  and  though  in  extreme 
distrras,  made  his  way  through  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra  to  Sego,  its  capital.  This  formed  a  crisis 
m  African  geo^phy,  for  he  there  saw  '  the  long- 
soqgfat  majestic  Jfiger,  glittering  to  the  morning 
son,  as  bioad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and 
flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward.'  The  extent  of 
the  city,  its  crowded  population,  and  the  numerous 
eanoes  on  the  river,  presented  altogether  a  scene 
fittle  expected  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Mr.  Park 
penetrated  down  the  Niger  as  far  as  Silla;  but  his 
destitute  condiUon,  and  the  formidable  accounts  of 
the  lagotry  prevailing  at  Jenn^  and  Timbuctoo, 
detened  hun  firom  proceeding  farther. 

This  traveller's  arrival  in  England  in  December, 
1797,  with  accounts  of  such  important  discoveries, 
labied  higher  than  ever  the  entnusiasm  for  African 
discovery.  He  retired  into  private  life;  but  the 
Association  obtained  the  services  of  Hornemann,  a 
German,  who  possessed  many  requiskes  of  a  tra- 
TeDer.  He  went  by  way  of  Egypt  to  Fezzan, 
thenee  into  central  Africa,  and  impears  to  have 
penetrated  by  way  of  Cashna  to  Nyffe  on  the  Niger, 
where  he  feu  a  victim  to  the  climate.  The  same 
&te  befell  Mr.  NichoUs,  who  attempted  to  reach 
the  Niger  by  way  of  the  Gulph  of  Benin.  Some 
years  before,  Mr.  Browne,  an  enterprising  indivi- 
dual, by  his  own  resouroes  had  penetrated  by  way 
of  Egypt  into  the  interior  country  of  Darfour,  about 
midway  between  Abyssinia  and  Bomou.  He  ob- 
tained there  some  important  detached  notices  re- 
sfi^ling  the  neij^hbouring  nations,  and  the  orijerin 
of  the  White  River  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile, 
said  to  rise  in  the  mountainous  territory  of  Donga. 

Meantime  Park's  mind  was  intensely  bent  upon 
Africa;  and  through  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Maxwell,  who  had  commanded  a  vessel  employed 
in  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  he  became  penuaded  Uiat 
that  river  was  the  termination  of  the  Niger.  Being 
invited  by  government  to  lead  an  expedition  on  a 
large  scale,  he  readily  accepted  it,  ana  its  arrange- 
ments were  adjusted  with  a  view  to  his  hypothesis. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  1805,  he  departed  rrom  the 
Gambia,  with  a  well  appointed  party  of  upwards 
of  forty ;  but  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  natives, 
with  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  rainy  season, 
reduced  them  to  seven  before  they  reached  the 
Niger.  He  proceeded  downward,  however,  and  at 
Sansanding  obtained  materials  for  constructing  a 
schooner,  40  feet  long,  which  he  named  the  Joliba ; 
and  on  the  17th  November,  1805,  set  sail  to  ex- 
plore the  mysteries  of  interior  Africa.  It  appears 
that  he  passed  Timbuctoo,  and  made  his  way  down 
the  river  to  Boussa,  where  the  king  of  Youri,  in- 
dignant at  having  received  no  presents,  pursued 
vilh  a  large  body  of  men,  and  attacked  him  in  a 
narrow  and  rocky  channeL  Park  and  his  com- 
panions, unable  to  resist,  threw  themselves  into 
the  water,  attempting  to  reach  the  shore,  but  were 
drowned.    His  pMipcrs  were  never  recovered. 

A  German  named  Bttntgen  attempted  to  pene- 
trate by  way  of  Morocco,  and  set  out  in  1809  from 
Mogadore;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  murdered 


by  his  guides.  Some  intellig^c<$  wto  gleaned  from 
Adams  and  Riley,  two  Americans,  who  were  suc- 
cessively shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sahara ;  but 
much  uncertainty  attached  to  their  statements. 
In  1809,  the  association  engaged  the  services  of 
the  celebrated  Burkhardt,  who  undertook  to  ac- 
company the  interior  caravan  from  Cairo.  While 
preparing  himself  for  the  expedition  he  made  ex- 
cursions through  Nubia,  and  also  through  Syria 
and  Arabia,  his  observations  on  which  have  been 

Eublished,  and  are  extremely  valuable.  In  1817, 
owever,  when  about  to  set  out  on  his  main  desti- 
nation, he  fell  a  victim  to  dysentery. 

The  public  mind  continued  to  be  intently  fixed 
on  African  discovery ;  partly  from  a  wish  to  leam 
the  real  state  of  countries  so  difficult  to  explore, 
and  so  different  from  those  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  partly,  and  perhaps  principally,  from  absurdly 
exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  the  commerce 
that  might  be  carried  on  with  the  natives.  At 
length  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
Banow,  determined  to  make  a  more  extensive  effort 
than  ever.  Following  up  the  hypothesis  of  tho 
identity  of  the  Niger  and  Congo,  two  expeditions 
were  prepared;  one  to  ascend  the  latter  river, 
another  to  descend  the  former.  Captain  Tucke^, 
who  commanded  the  first,  sailed  from  England  m 
February,  1816,  and  arrived  in  June  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo.  The  party  proceeded  for  some  time 
with  great  spirit ;  but  being  obliged  by  the  cata- 
racts to  leave  their  boats,  and  proceed  on  foot 
through  a  rugged  country  affording  little  shelter, 
they  became  exposed  to  the  baneral  influence  of 
the  climate.  Severe  sickness  soon  assailing  the 
whole  party,  obliged  them  to  stop  short,  and  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal  to  all  the  ofiicers,  including 
the  commander,  llie  other  expedition,  destined 
to  go  down  the  Niger,  was  commanded  b}r  Major 
Peddie,  who  endeavoured  to  reach  the  intenor 
through  the  country  of  the  Foulahs.  Having  died 
before  the  march  b^an,  he  was  succeeded  by  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  who  reached  the  Foulah  frontier; 
but  the  sovereign,  jealous  of  their  designs,  detained 
them  under  various  pretexts,  till  exhausted  sup- 
plies and  general  sickness  obliged  them  to  return. 
Immediately  after  Captain  Campbell  died,  and  his 
fate  was  shared  by  Lieutenant  Stokoe,  just  as  he 
had  planned  a  new  expedition.  Captain  Gray,  of 
the  Royal  African  corps,  penetrated  by  another 
route  to  Gallam,  but  could  not  obtain  permission 
to  proceed  through  Bambarra. 

All  this  series  of  disaster  did  not  shake  the  per- 
severance of  the  British  govemmenL  A  new  open- 
ing was  afforded  through  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  who, 
inspired  with  a  desire  of  improvement  new  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  cultivated  European  connec- 
tion, and  influenced  by  the  judicious  conduct  of 
consul  Warrington,  offered  his  assistance  to  the 
British  government*  Holding  Fezxan  tributary, 
and  havug  a  commanding  influence  over  the  cen- 
tral states,  he  could  secure  the  safe  passage  of  a 
traveller  through  a  great  part  of  Africa.  Under 
his  auspices,  in  1819,  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Lieutenr 
ant  Lyon  reached  Fczzan;  but  through  tho 
climate,  and  the  treacherous  ill-treatment  of 
the  sultan,  they  incurred  such  severe  illnesses  as 
proved  fatal  to  the  former,  and  obliged  the  latter 
to  return. 

This  failure  did  not  prevent  the  speedy  forma- 
tion of  another  expedition,  for  which  a  more  for- 
tunate destiny  was  reserved.  Its  chie&.  Major 
Denham,  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  and  Dr.  Oudney^ 
arrived  at  Tripoli  in  November,  1821.  Next  spring 
they  proceeded  to  Fezzan ;  but  through  the  neg- 
lect of  the  sultan  were  unable  to  procure  camels, 
which  obliged  Denham  to  return  to  Tripoli.  Here 
he  receivedassurances  of  protection  from  Boo  Khal- 
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looni  a  great  Arab  slave-merchant,  who  was  Bet- 
ting oat  for  the  Yery  coontries  which  he  souffht  to 
explore.  Under  hu  guidance,  the  party,  In  the 
end  of  1822,  be^an  their  route  through  the  great 
desert,  passing  between  the  territories  of  the  two 
remarkable  native  tribes,  the  Tnaricks  and  the 
Tibboos.  They  then  tiayelled  for  a  fortnight  amid 
hills  of  moving  sand,  without  the  alightest  vestige 
of  life  or  vegetation.  Soon  alter  they  entered  Ka- 
nem,  the  northern  province  of  Bomou.  At  Lari 
they  came  in  viow  of  Lake  Tchad,  the  great  in- 
terior sea  of  Afrit  a,  200  miles  long,  receiving  two 
great  rivers,  and  containing  numerous  islands.  In 
proceeding  along  its  eastern  shore  th^  visited  most 
parts  of  Bomou  and  its  chief  cities  of  Kouka  (Kuku 
of  Edrisi),  New  Bimie,  and  Angomou.  This  king- 
dom, once  the  most  powerful  in  central  Africa,  had 
about  thirty  years  before  been  conquered  and 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Fellatas  from  Houssa; 
but  a  private  individual,  by  valour  and  ability,  had 
reasserted  its  independence,  and  driven  out  the 
enemy.  That  person,  under  the  title  of  Sheik,  ex- 
ercised all  the  real  power,  while  he  suffered  the 
legitimate  kin^  to  reign  in  empt^  pomp.  Major 
Denham  also  visited  the  smaller  kmgdom  of  Man- 
dara,  bounded  by  an  almost  interminable  range  of 
mountains  filled  with  savage  tribes,  who  are  hunted 
down  for  slaves.  In  Lomm,  situated  along  the 
great  river  Sluuy,  which  Alls  into  the  Tchi^  he 
lound  a  people  more  ingenious  and  industrious  than 
those  of  Bomou. 

Meantime  Clapperton  and  Oudney  were  making 
an  expedition  through  Houssa,  the  most  interest- 
ing r^on  of  central  Africa.  It  was  found  inha- 
bited by  the  Fellatas,  a  people  having  nothing  of 
the  Negro  features,  but  apparently  descended  from 
the  great  bod^  of  Moslem  Arabs,  who  had  vaignJbed 
many  centunes  ago.  They  were  quite  superior  to 
the  Bomonese  both  in  aspect  and  character,  culti- 
vating the  land  with  greater  skill  and  diligence, 
and  manufacturing  very  fine  cottons.  The  sway 
of  Ghana,  and  even  of  Cassina,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Sackatoo  (Tocror),  the  sultan  of  which, 
about  the  hegiBmng  of  the  present  century,  ovei^ 
ran  all  Houssa,  and  for  some  time  occupied  Bomou. 
Ghana,  however,  under  the  name  of  ELano,  was 
found  great  in  its  decay,  and  still  the  chief  seat  of 
commerce.  The  transactions  were  extensive  and 
well  arranged ;  but  slaves  were  the  stanle  com- 
modity. Sbckatoo  was  found  considerably  larger 
than  Kano,  and  the  traveller  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  saltan  Bello.  The  river  Quarrama  was 
observed  Izaveising  this  oountzy,  and  flowing  west- 
ward into  tiie  Niger,  which,  at  the  nearest  point 
to  Sackatoo,  had  a  southward  course;  but  accounts 
varied,  whether  continuing  in  that  direction  it 
reached  the  sea,  or  making  a  great  circuit  emptied 
itself  mto  the  lake  Tchad.  The  traveller,  having 
in  vain  solicited  the  means  of  proceeding  to  the 
river  and  the  coast,  retumed  to  Bomou  by  a  new 
route,  which  enabled  him  to  see  Cassina,  a  capital 
now  greatly  decayed.  Dr.  Oudney  died  early  on 
thisjoumejr. 

The  British  government  determined  to  follow 
up  tliese  extensive  and  important  discoveries. 
Cli^perton  was  employed  to  land  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  thence  to  penetrate  to  Sackatoo,  and  on 
his  way  explore  the  termination  of  the  Niger. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  ascend  the  river  of  Benin, 
he  was  advised  to  proceed  by  land  from  Badagry ; 
but  from  impradent  exposure  to  the  climate  two 
companions  died,  and  he  became  sickfy.  He  soon, 
however,  reached  the  Tarriba,  or  Kingdom  of 
Eyes,  which  he  found  populous  and  flourishing 
and  the  natives,  not  imbued  with  Mohammedan 
bigotry,  courteously  received  him.  In  traversing 
it  he  crossed  the  chain  of  the  Kong  Mountains, 


peoi)led  to  the  smnmit.  Leaving  Taitiba,  §nd 
passing  through  the  iBig^  cities  of  Kiama  and 
Wawa,  he  reached  Boussa  on  the  Niger,  where  he 
received  a  confirmation  of  Park's  death,  and  evea 
an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Youri,  who  pro- 
mised to  give  him  that  traveller's  books  and 
papers ;  but  this  visit  was  delayed  till  he  should 
return  from  Sackatoo.  On  his  way  thither  he 
passed  through  Nyffe,  a  highly  improved  territory 
thoughdreamullylaid  waste  by  the  Fellatas;  and 
through  Zegzeg,  also  very  popolous  and  well  cul^ 
tivat^  At  Sackatoo^  or  Soocatoo,  an  expediti(xi 
against  the  rebel  temtocy  of  Goober  enabled  him 
to  procure  farther  information.  The  sultan,  how* 
ever,  prepossessed  with  groundless  Jealousies, 
Seated  hun  with  a  harshness,  which,  with  pr^ 
vious  sickness,  brought  this  spirited  traveller  to  a 
premature  grave.  His  servant,  Lander,  after 
doing  the  last  duties,  conceived  the  plan  of  him* 
self  exploring  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  but 
was  forcibly  prevented. 

The  information  attained  on  this  joumer  afforded 
the  strongest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Niger  ter- 
minated in  the  sea.  Lander,  on  his  retum,8ubmitted 
to  govemment  a  plan  for  proceeding  to  Boussa, 
and  thence  navigating  the  stream  downwards. 
The  British  Grovemment  agreed  to  frimish  the 
means,  though  promising  omy  a  veiy  slender  re- 
ward. In  March,  18d0,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
he  arrived  at  Badagiy,  and  proceeded  by  nearly 
the  former  route  to  Boussa.  Thence  he  visited 
Touri,  which  proved  a  very  rich  and  populous 
country;  but  tne  kine  treated  him  ill,  and  he  had 
no  success  aa  to  Park^  books  and  papers.  On  the 
island  of  Patashie,  below  Boussa,  he  procured, 
with  great  difficulty,  two  canoes,  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  one  <^  larger  size,  and  thus  b^an  the 
navigation  down  tiie  Ni^.  He  soon  found  it 
expand  into  a  most  magnificent  river,  about  three 
miles  broad,  and  bordered  by  noble  forests.  The 
lai^  island  of  Zagoshi  presented  an  active  scene 
of  mdustiy  and  navijgation,  and  by  a  large  force 
of  armed  canoes  maintained  its  independence  of 
the  neighbouriuff  states.  On  the  adjoining  shore 
appeared  a  very  large  town,  named  Kabba.  Far- 
ther down,  Egga,  another  great  port  on  the  river, 
terminated  the  comparatively  civilised  territory  of 
Nyffe ;  below  which  were  only  detached  states  of 
a  very  turbulent  and  lawless  character,  among 
which  serious  dangers  were  encountered.  The 
next  striking  object  was  the  influx  from  the  west- 
ward of  the  great  river  Tshadda,  three  or  four 
miles  broad,  and  with  a  current  so  strong  that 
they  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  ascend  it.  They 
learned,  however,  that  three  days' ioumey  up  was 
Fundah,  of  whose  importance  they  had  often 
heard.  It  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
their  voyage  was  to  terminate  in  the  sea,  and  that 
the  numerous  river  branches  which  open  into  the 
Gulph  of  Benin  are  the  delta  of  the  Niger.  Near  the 
large  town  of  Kinree,  they  passed  the  one  which 
runs  towards  Benin.  Here  the  natives  were  almost 
entirely  clothed  in  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and 
had  fleets  of  large  canoes  adomed  with  European, 
articles.  The  traveUers,  however,  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  carried  down  to  Eboe,  the  great  mart 
for  slaves  and' palm  oil,  with  which  trade  the 
natives,  who  are  rade  and  dissolute,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  combine  pirBCV.  With  great  difficulty,  and 
the  promise  of  a  high  ransom,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  arrangements  made  for  conveying  them 
to  the  sea.  They  reached  it  by  the  channd  called 
b^  the  Portuguese  Nun,  by  the  English  Brass 
mver ;  not  the  laigest  of  the  estuaries,  but  that 
which  comes  in  the  most  direct  line  from  the 
main  trunk.  Thus,  by  veiy  humble  agency,  was 
solved  that  grand  problem  in  African  geography. 
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in  ths  aeoch  after  wbich  so  many  abortiTe  efforts 


This  important  diwoTerji  opening  a  water  com- 
annioation  into  the  very  centre  of  the  continent, 
made  a  Htrong  impreBsion  on  the  mercantile  world. 
Mr.  M*Qngot  Laird,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of 
liverpool,  entered  into  an  association  for  fonning 
a  wttlesokieni  and  opening  a  trade  on  the  Upper 
Kiger.  Two  steamers,  the  Qaona  and  Alburkah, 
were  fitted  ont;  while  the  Colnmbine,  a  larger 
fldlin^  Tessel,  was  laden  with  ^ooda.  They  ar- 
lived  in  the  month  of  the  Nun  m  October^  1832, 
bat  BoSenA  severely  from  sickness  amid  the 
svampa  of  the  delta;  and  thoogh  before  the 
cod  Of  the  year  they  reached  a  he^thier  station, 
the  sarviyon  did  not  regain  their  health.  In  the 
eoune  of  the  next  two  years,  Mr.  Laird  ascended 
the  Tshadda,  and  reached  Fundah,  nine  miles  in- 
Isod,  which  he  found  a  ha^t  city,  with  nearly 
40,000  inhabitants,  situated  m  a  veiy  extensive 
and  beautiful  plain.  Ito  commerce,  however,  had 
been  much  injured  by  war,  and  b^  the  tyranny  of 
its  ruler,  from  whose  power  Mr.  Laud  had*  some'dif- 
ficnlty  in  ewraping.  Mr.  Oldfield  in  the  Alburkah 
sailed  about  100  miles  up  this  liver,  but  neither 
ffoond  ite  banks  so  fruitful  nor  the  commerce  so 
active  as  on  the  Niger.  He  also  visited  Rabba, 
which  proved  equuly  extensive  with  Fundah. 
The  streeta  were  crowded  and  dirty,  but  the  mar- 
kets spacious  and  weU  ananged.  The  state  of 
the  vessel  frustrated  the  attempt  to  ascend  to 
Boossa.  Lander  had  unfortunately  died  of  wounds 
received  in  a  contest  with  the  natives.  The 
expe^tion  was  unfortunate  in  a  commercial 
view,  the  only  valuable  article  found  being  ivory, 
in  too  small  quantity  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
vmge. 

From  the  southern  extzemity  of  AMca,  inter- 
estiog  discoveries  have  idso  been  made.  It  was 
not  till  1660  that  the  Dutch  f<Nrmed  a  colony  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  quickly  became 
flouxiahing.  Beyond  the  Karroo  desert  they  set- 
tled rich  gracing  ftrms,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
intecior  ranges  of  the  Nienweld  and  Sneuwge- 
biige,  compiling  the  natives  to  labour  as  slaves. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spair- 
man  and  Yaillant  brought  interesting  accounts  of 
the  scenery  of  this  tract,  and  its  natural  produc- 
tions both  animal  and  vegetable.  The  settlement 
having  been  captured  by  Britain,  Mr.  Barrow,  as 
secretary  to  Lord  Macartney,  made  in  1797  an 
ezconion  into  the  interior,  and  gave  striking  pic- 
tares  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Kaffres,  and  of  the 
Busoable  aspect  and  condition  of  the  Bosiemans 
or  mountain  Hottentots.  In  1801,  Messn.  Trutter 
and  Somerville  passed  the  Sneuwgebix^e,  disco- 
vered the  large  stream  of  the  Orange  River,  with 
the  pastoral  tribe  of  the  Koranas,  and  finally  ar- 
rived at  Lattakoo,  capital  of  the  Boehuanas,  a 
man  industrious  and  improved  people  than  any 
yet  known  in  southern  Anica.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence.  Lord  Galedon  sent  Dr.  Cowan  and 
Mr.  Donovan,  with  a  party  of  twentv,  to  attempt 
to  penetiato  as  far  as  Mozambique ;  but  after  pro- 
eeeding  considerably  beyond  Lattakoo,  they  were 
aomiiMd  and  killed  by  a  party  of  natives. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  zealous  punuit 
«f  missianary  objects,  considerably  extended  our 
knowledge  of  this  nart  of  Africa.  Beyond  Latta- 
koo, he  passed  tnrough  a  succession  of  towns 
atways  nsing  in  importance.  Knnechane,  the 
last,  was  estimated  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants, 
who,  besides  agriculture,  showed  considerable  skUl 
in  linwitngr  their  habitations,  tanmng  skixu,  and 
■Bdting  iron  and  copper.  Dr.  Lichtenstein  and 
Mi;  Burehell  made  important  observations  on  the 
Boalinana  people,  but  neither  penetrated  so  far  as 


Mr.  Campbell.  In  1828,  while  Mr.  Thofnpeon 
was  at  Lattakoo,  these  districts  were  invaded  oy  a 
numerous  and  formidable  CafiVe  people,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  NataL  These,  it  was  discovered, 
had  been  driven  from  their  country  by  a  still  mors 
powerful  tribe,  the  Zooloos,  whose  chief,  Chaka, 
could  muster  100,000  fighting  men.  Yet  there 
was  found  to  be  in  that  quarter  a  large  extent  of 
fertile  teiritory,  to  whicn  a  number  of  Dutch 
farmers  were  induced  to  emigrate;  but  having 
been  involved  in  hostilities  with  this  savage  tribe, 
they  have  of  late  sufliered  dreadfully,  and  many 
of  them  have  perished. 

During  the  veara  1822  to  1826,  Captain  Owen 
was  employed  by  the  British  government  in 
making  a  very  careful  survey  both  of  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts.  He  obtained  much  informa- 
tion respecting  the  former,  which  had  hitherto 
been  very  impirfectiy  known.  In  1887,  Sir  James 
Alexandjpr,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Qeognq>hical 
Society,  performed  an  expedition  to  the  north- 
west from  the  Cape,  into  the  country  of  the 
Damaras,  where  he  penetrated  farther  than  any 
former  traveller. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  new  and  powerful 
impetus  has  been  ^ven  to  African  exploration, 
which  has  resulted  m  most  important  discoveries. 
In  the  first  place,  the  true  nature  of  the  interior 
has  been  ascertained  beyond  dispute.  In  the  year 
1852,  Sir  Roderick  Murcluson  suggested  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  interior  of  Africa  was  now,  as  in 
ancient  geological  periods,  an  immense  watershed, 
occupied  by  nesh  water  lakes,  outflowing  to  the 
east  and  west  through  fissures  in  the  mountain 
ranges  near  the  coast.  This  theory  has  been  com- 
pletely established  by  the  discoveries  of  our  most 
eminent  African  travellers.  It  is  known  to  be 
true  of  the  passage  of  the  Niger,  and  Dr.  Living- 
stone proved  it  to  be  the  case  in  that  of  the  Zam- 
besi, whilst  it  received  a  fresh  confirmation  fh>m 
the  discoveries  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and  Speke 
and  Grant,  with  respect  to  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveir  of  the  latter  is  a  most  me- 
morable one  in  Alrican  geographv.  It  was  in 
1858  that  Captain  Spdce  first  visited  the  Lake 
N  yanga.  He  subsequently  made  a  second  jour- 
ney for  the  purpose  of  fartiier  investigation;  and 
in  a  memoir,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ueographical 
Society,  he  published  a  statement  of  the  facto  on 
which  he  grounds  his  conclusion  that  this  lake  is 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  He  says  that  it 
appears  *that  all  the  drainage  of  the  N'yanga 
must  come  down  the  channel  of  the  Nile,  unlesa 
perchance  the  Sobat  might  be  the  river  alluded  to 
Dy  the  Arabs  and  natives  as  "making  Usoga  an 
island."  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  then  the 
Sobat  must  be  an  independent  river,  draining  all 
the  mountain  range  north  of  Mount  Kenia  up  to 


possil 


paralleL  and  so  to  the  eastward  as  far  as 
LDle  the  basin  of  the  Nile  is  determined.  Now 
to  complete  the  western  side  of  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  as  far  as  possible,  I  must  state  as  a  positive 
fact,  the  Nile  at  Gondokoro  is  the  parent  or  true 
Nile.  No  explorerB  on  the  NUe,  of  the  present 
time,  doubt  that  for  a  moment;  and  all  those— 
there  are  many — ^who  have  recently  directed  tiieir 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
have  invariably  looked  for  it  south  of  Gondokoit>. 
This  matter  established, — as  on  the  east  the  only 
affluent  to  the  Nile  worthy  of  an^  notice  was  the 
Asna  river,  and  that  was  bo  small  it  could  not  have 
made  any  visible  impression  on  the  body  of  the 
Nile, — leaves  only  the  Little  Luta  Nzigtf  to  be 
discussed,  for  the  rest  of  the  land  induded  in  the 
basin  of  the  Nile  is  drained  into  the  Nile  north  of 
Gondokoro.  Information  assures  me,  that  as  ihe 
Malagarazi  and  Ruaizi  rivers  drain  the  southern 
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side  of  the  mountainB  endrcling  the  Tanganyika; 
fo  do  the  Kitangul^  and  Little  Luta  ^z\^  drain 
the  north  side  of  those  mountains;  and  this,  I  think, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Nile  at  Gondokoro 
was  not  so  Luge  as  the  Nile  was  in  Unyoro  daring 
the  flood.  For  this  reason  also  I  feel  veiy  sure  the 
Little  Luta  Nzigd  of  itself,  if  it  was  not  supplied 
by  the  Nile  as  a  backwater,  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  flat  rush-marsh,  like  the  Bahr-el- 
GhazaL' 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  exploration  of  the  Zam- 
besi, has  not  only  contributed  largely  to  geo- 
graphical science,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  his 
exertions  will  ultimately  prove  most  useful  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  He  proposes  a  chain  of  sta- 
tions beyond  the  Portuguese  territory  on  that 
river^  as  a  means  of  facilitating  commercial  com- 
mumcation  with  the  natives.  Some  of  the  races 
in  the  vicinity  are  anxious  to  engage  in  trade,  and 
the  country  i»  suitable  for  cotton.  H^ believes 
that  it  is  only  by  encouraging  industry  in  this 
way,  in  connection  with  missionanr  labours,  that 
real  good  will  be  done  to  Africa.  We  owe  to  him 
the  discovery  of  Lake  N^gami,  and  he  has  but 
recently  returned  from  explorations  of  the  Shird 
river — an  afiluent  of  the  Zambesi — and  Lake 
Nyassa. 

X>r.  Barth's  researches  in  north  Africa  are  well 
known  as  placing  him  on  the  list  of  illustrious 
African  travellers.  Captain  Burton  is  not  only 
distinguished  for  his  discovery  of  the  Tanganyika 
Lake,  and  his  explorations  m  western  equatorial 
Africa,  but  for  his  valuable  observations  on  the  eth- 
nology and  condition  of  the  east  African  races.  M. 
Paul  du  Chaillu,  during  his  travels  in  eq^uatorial 
Africa,  made  some  most  important  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  river  Ogobai;  and  has 
also  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledgje  of  the  ani- 
mals of  Amca,  particularly  introducing  to  us  that 
wonder  of  natural  history,  the  Gorilla.  Anderson, 
Petherick,  Galton,  Krapf,  Kebmann,  Yon  Decken, 
and  many  other  names  occur  in  the  history  of 
African  exploration,  in  which  field  so  much  zeal 
and  heroism  have  of  late  been  displayed.  Von 
Decken  ascended  the  Kilimandjaro  to  a  height  of 
18,000  feet,  and  there  witnessed  a  fall  of  snow, 
thus  establishing  by  personal  observation  the  fact 
announced  by  Krapf  and  Kebmann  of  snow-capped 
mountains  under  the  equator. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  done,  there  still 
remain  interesting  points  to  settle,  wliich  will 
afford  abundant  stimulus  to  the  exertion  of  new 
explorers. 

AFRICA,  or  MAHADIAH,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Barbarv,  E.  coast  reg.  Tunis,  110  m.  SSE.  Tunis, 
lat.  36<5  32'  N.,  lon^.  IP  16'  E.  It  contains  about 
3,000  inhab.,  and  is  at  present  a  wretched  place, 
surrounded  with  broken-down  wallB,  and  without 
shops  or  bazaars.  Formerly  it  was  a  sear-port  and 
fortress  of  very  considerable  importance.  In  1650 
it  wajB  besieged  by  a  powerful  armament,  under 
the  orders  of  the  viceroy  of  Sicily  and  of  Doria 
the  famous  admiral  of  Charles  Y.,  who  took  it 
after  an  obstinate  and  desperate  resistance;  but 
being  fotmd  to  be  untenable  it  was  subsequently 
abandoned. 

AGADES,  a  town  of  central  Africa,  cap.  of  Air, 
or  Asben,  in  lat  160  40'  N.,  long.  7°  30'  E.  Est. 
pop.  8,000;  formerly  60,000.  It  is  still  an  impor- 
tant entrtpSt  of  the  interior  commerce  of  central 
Africa. 

AGADIR,  or  SANTA  CRUZ,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  most  S. 
in  the  empire,  lat  30^  26'  36"  N.,  long.  9°  36'  66"  W. 
It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  shore  of 
a  gnlph  or  large  bay  of  the  same  name,  well  de- 
fended from  the  winds,  and  affording  good  anchor- 
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age  for  slupi^hg.  Agadir  belonged  at  one  time  to 
the  Portuguese,  by  whom  it  was  surrounded  by 
walls.  It  was  taken  fix>m  them  by  the  Moon  in 
1636,  when  its  fortifications  were  farther  strength^ 
ened.  It  was  for  a  considerable  period  the.  centre 
of  an  extensive  commerce;  but  having  rebelled 
against  the  government  in  1773,  the  principal  part 
of  its  popuLition  was  transferred  to  Mogadore. 
The  vast  sandy  deserts  of  N.  Africa  commence 
immediately  to  the  S.  of  Agadir;  and  hence  its 
bay  is  aptly  termed  by  the  Arabs  Bab-8<mdany 
that  is,  GaU  of  the  Blackt. 

AGDE  (an.  Agatha),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Herault,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  near  where  it 
is  traversed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  about  8 
m.  above  where  the  former  falls  into  the  Gulph  of 
Lyons,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  where 
the  latter  is  united  with  lake  Thau.  Pop.  9,746  in 
1861.  Ships  of  200  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  town 
by  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  fort  Briscou. 
It  has  a  considerable  coasting  and  some  foreigji 
trade,  with  ship-building,  manufactures  of  verdi- 
griae  and  soap,  and  distilleries.  Being  entirely- 
built  of  black  hasaltic  lava,  and  surrounded  by  & 
wall  and  towers  of  t^e  same  material,  it  has  a 
grim  appearance,  and  is  called  by  the  countiy 
people  the  Fi/Ze  Noire.  It  made  a  part  of  Gallia 
NarboneiiMf  and  was  in  606  the  seat  of  a  council 
summoned  by  Alaric 

AGEN  (an.  Aginutn),  a  town  of  France,  cap. 
dep.  Lot-et'Gartmnef  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga^- 
ronne,  on  the  railway  from  Boraeaux  to  Toulouse, 
Pop.  17,263  in  1861.  The  town  w  ill  built ;  stroeta 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fect is  worthy  notice,  and  there  is  a  fine  Imdge 
over  the  Garonne  of  eleven  arches.  It  ia  the  seat 
of  a  cour  royale  for  the  depts.  Lot-et-Garonne, 
Lot,  and  Gers ;  has  a  college  and  several  literary 
institutions,  a  public  library  with  above  12,000 
vols.,  and  a  theatre.  Its  situation,  though  rather 
unhealthy,  makes  it  the  entrepdt  of  the  commerce 
between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  There  is  hero 
a  sail-cloth  manufactory,  which  recently  employed 
above  600  work-pec^le,  and  produced  annually 
130,000  metres  of  canvass  for  the  navy :  there  are 
also  manufactures  of  serges,  printed  cloths,  cottons, 
braziers'  ware,  pottery,  soap,  and  spirits.  En- 
virons beautiful;  the  promenade  du  Graviers  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  France.  The  town  is  famous  as 
the  birthplace  of  Jasmin,  'last  of  the  Troubadours,' 
who  kept  a  hairdresser's  shop  in  the  High  Street 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1864.  Agen  is  very 
ancient,  and  under  the  Roman  emperors  was  a 
pnetorian  city. 

AGGERHUUS,  a  bishopric  of  Norway,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  divisions  of  that  Idngdom ; 

AGGERSOE,  a  small  Danish  island  in  the 
Great  Belt,  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  lat  66°  12'  N.,  long.  11°  12'  E. 

AGHRIM,  or  AUGHRIM,  an  inconsiderable 
town  of  Ireland,  co.  Galwav,  82  m.  W.  Dublin. 
Pop.  883  in  1861.  One  of  the  greatest  battles 
ever  fought  in  Ireland  took  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Aghrim  in  1691,  when  the  troops  of  William  III., 
commanded  by  Ginkell,  aflerwaids  Earl  of  Atlw 
lone,  gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory  over 
those  of  James  II.,  commanded  by  St  Ruth,  who 
fell  early  in  the  action. 

AGINCOURT,  or  AZINCOURT,  a  viUage  of 
France,  dep.  Pa»  de  Calais,  13  m.  NW.  St  PoL 
Pop.  438  in  1861.  The  place  is  famous  in  histor>' 
for  the  great  victory  gained  near  it  in  1416  by 
the  English  monarch,  Henry  Y.,  over  a  vastly 
superior  French  force. 

AGLIE,  or  AGLIA,  a  town  of  Kortii  Italy, 
prov.  Turin,   10  ro,  8W.   I\Tea.    Pop.  3,821  m 
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1861.  It  baa  a  collegiate  chureh,  and  a  mag- 
Bifioent  nalace  with  a  conaidexable  library. 

AGXES  (ST.),  one  of  the  Scilly  Ishmdfl  being 
the  taoet  S.  of  the  group.  It  contains  about  300 
toes,  and  had  in  1831  a  pop.  of  289,  and  200  in 
1861.  *  It  is  celebrated  for  its  Ught-house  with  a 
levcaving  light,  in  lat  49°  63'  37"  N.,  long.  6°  19' 
Sr  W.  The  lantern  is  elevated  138  feet  above 
bigb-water  mark. 

AGNON£,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Cans- 
pobasao,  18  m.  NN£.  Isemia,  in  an  elevated 
Wthy  situation.  Pop.  10,320  m  1861.  It  has 
•D  immense  number  of  churches,  an  hospital,  and 
five  monts-de-piet^  which  make  loans  of  seed 
oom  to  the  peasants.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal copper  manufactures  in  the  kingdom.  Some 
vriters  have  affirmed  that  it  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  AquUotna  of  the  Sammtes. 

AGOA  D£  PAO,  a  searport  town  of  St.  Michael, 
one  of  the  Azores,  12  m.  £.  Punta  del  Gada ;  near 
a  mountain  peak  of  the  same  name,  3,066  feet  high. 

AGON,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep. 
La  Manche,  7  m.  W.  Coutances.  Pop.  1,605  m 
186L 

AGOSTA,  or  AUGUSTA,  a  maritime  town  of 
Sicily,  cux  cant.  prov.  Catania,  on  its  E.  coast, 
12  m.  N.  Sviacuse,  lat.  87©  13'  85"  N.,  long. 
15°  14'  E.  Pop.  9,736  in  1868.  It  standi  on  a 
peninsula,  and  was  built  in  the  13th  century  by 
the  emperor  Frederick,  who  peopled  it  from  Cen- 
tmisaa,  which  was  razed  for  sedition.  It  was 
neuly  dentroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1693,  when 
numbers  of  people  were  crushed  to  death  under 
the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and  a  sulphurous  vapour 
fincBng  its  way  to  the  principal  powder  magazine, 
it  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  A  similar 
misfortune  occurred  in  1848.  Streets  regular  and 
paiallel,  with  some  tolerable  municipid  edifices 
and  magazines  for  articles  of  commerce ;  but  the 
houses  are  low  and  mean,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  an  air  of  dejection  and  poverty.  Their  whole 
existence  depends  on  the  export  of  salt,  and  a 
little  oil,  honey,  and  wine.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
both  on  the  land  and  sea  sides.  The  harbour, 
though  rather  difficult  of  entrance,  \b  deep,  spacious, 
and  secure ;  but  in  E.  and  S.  gales  there  is  often 
a  hi»vy  swelL    The  holding  ground  is  excellent. 

AGKA,  one  of  the  mbaht,  great  divisions,  or 
provinces  into  which  Hindoetan,  or  India  N.  of 
the  Necfonddah  River,  was  di^dded  bv  the  emperor 
Akhar.  It  lies  chiefly  between  25*5  and  28°  N., 
and  may  be  computed  to  contain  about  45,000  sq. 
m.,  and* from  6  to  7  millions  of  inhabitants.  These 
sabahs  or  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire  were  in 
fact  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  kingdoms. 
The  province  of  Agra  lies  in  the  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Jumna  and  G^ges,  with  an  elevation  but  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
the  finest  portion  of  it,  well  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Doab,  or  country  of  the  *  two  rivers,' 
lies  between  these  streams.  By  far  the  greater 
pcrtion  of  its  surface  is  a  dead  flat.  Almough 
watered  by  three  great  navigable  rivers,  the  Chum- 
bol,  Jumna,  and  Ganges,  the  country  is  charao- 
terued  in  general  for  its  drought,  the  greater  part 
of  ita  irrigation  being  effected  by  means  of  deep 
veils.  It  ma^  also  be  described  as  eminently 
deficient  of  tunber.  From  March  to  June  the 
dimate  is  dry,  and  extremely  sultiy ;  from  June 
to  October,  sultry  and  rainy ;  and  fiiom  November 
to  February  inclusive,  serene,  dry,  and  cold,  the 
thermometer  almost  every  morning  falling  below 
the  fireezing  point.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
woody  portions  of  the  province  lying  towards  its 
W.  extremity,  and  here  only  durmg  the  season  of 
the  poio<tical  rains,  the  climate  is  healthy.  No 
metallic  mines  exist  in  the  province ;  and  its  only 
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valuable  minerals  are  the  red  sandstone,  of  which 
nearly  all  the  monuments  'of  the  cities  of  Delhi 
and  Agra  are  constructed ;  and  a  species  of  tufous 
limestone,  called  kanghar  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  which  is  the  only  source  from  which 
lime  is  obtained  for  economical  purposes.  There 
are  commonly  two  harvests:  the  greater  crops 
being  reaped  before  the  setting  in  oi  the  rains  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  lesser  in  December  and 
January.  The  principal  com  crops  are  those  of 
wheat  and  barley.  Rye  is  not  known,  and  oats 
hardly  so,  and  rice  is  not  cultivated  for  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  water.  Of  the  smaller  kinds  of  com, 
those  chiefly  cultivated  are  two  species  of  millet, 
viz.  Holcus  Sorghvnif  called  in  the  language  of 
the  country  Jewar^  and  Holcus  spicaius,  called 
Bajera,  Ihese  two  constitute  the  chief  bread 
com  of  the  labouring  people,  who  seldom  taste 
wheat.  Great  quantities  of  pulses  are  raised  tia  a 
winter  crop  for  the  food  of  man  and  cattle,  thus 
most  common  of  which  is  the  Cicer  arrietum,  called 
grain  by  Europeans.  Mustard  seed  is  raised  for 
oil,  and'  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  indigo  is  produced  more 
extensively  in  this  province  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Upper  India.  It  was,  indeed,  from  hence 
that  the  drug,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  European 
commerce,  was  procured  for  the  trade  of  Europe. 
The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos ; 
among  whom  the  two  first  classes  in  rank,  the 
Brahrainical  and  Military,  are  more  firequent  than 
to  the  eastward,  or  to  the  south.  To  the  W.  of 
the  Jumna,  chiefly  are  found  two  nations  or  tribes 
well  known  in  the  history  of  Upper  India,  the 
Jauts  and  the  Mematties,  both  distinguished  by 
their  warlike  and  predatory  habits.  It  is  remark- 
able of  a  country  so  long  subject  to  Mohammedan 
mle,  and  th^  immediate  seat  of  power,  that  the 
proportion  of  Mohammedans  found  in  this,  as  in- 
deed in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  is  smaller 
than  in  the  more  remote  one  of  BengaL  The  in- 
habitants, of  whatever  denomination,  are  of  more 
robust  frames  and  a  far  bolder  spirit  than  those  of 
the  last-named  country.  The  languag;^  of  the 
people  throughout  is  the  Hindi  or  Hindustany. 
The  basis  of  this  language  is  the  Hindoo  dialect, 
which  was  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Kanoje, 
which  is  witWn  the  limits  of  this  province,  on  tne 
first  Mohammedan  invasions. 

Agra,  the  name  of  a  zillah,  or  district,  consti- 
tuting a  judicial  and  fiscal  division  of  tJie  last- 
nam^  province,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
Its  computed  area  is  4,500  Eng.  sq.  m. ;  and  if  it 
be  equally  populous  with  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  of  the  population  of  which  some 
estimate  has  been  made,  and  it  is  probably  some- 
what more  so,  it  contains  273  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  or  near  one  million  of  absolute  popu- 
lation. In  1813,  ten  years  afler  this  district  came 
into  British  possession,  it  was  estimated  to  contain 
2,456,214  Ix^ahs  of  land,  each  equal  to  near  one 
third  of  an  English  acre,  of  which  there  were 
under  actual  culture  1,222,667;  fit  for  culture 
830,807 ;  and  waste  or  uncultivable  902,740.  Half 
the  area  of  the  whole  district,  therefore,  was  under 
actual  tillage.  The  land  tax  as  assessed  to  the 
land  under  culture  was  at  the  rate  of  two  mpees 
and  two  anas  a  begah,  or  near  13«.  an  acre;  a 
very  high  or  rather  oppressive  land  tax,  for  a  poor 
country  just  recovermg  from  long  disorder  and 
anarchy. 

AoRA,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
province  and  district,  on  the  SW.  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  which  during  the  season  of  the  floods  is 
here  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  at  no  season 
fordable;  in  hit  27©  11  N.,  long.  TP  63'  E.   It  is 
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distant  from  Calcntta  950  m.,  Madras  1190,  and 
Bombay  850,  and  is  &)miected  by  railway  with 
Calcatta,  Benares,  and  Delhi.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  between  70,000  and  80,000. 
It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  has  now  hand- 
some houses  for  European  officers,  subscription- 
rooms,  churches,  fort  and  arsenal.  The  town  is 
very  conveniently  situated  for  the  commerce  of 
W.  India  and  E.  Persia,  and  is  the  mart  of  a  very 
considerable  inland  and  frontier  trade.  The  trading 
communication  is,  besides  the  chief  medium  of  in- 
tercourse, the  railway,  carried  on  by  boats  on  the 
Jumna  and  Chumbul,  and  by  horses,  camels,  bul- 
locks, and  bullocJc  carts  by  laiid.  The  goods  com- 
prising the  imports  consist  of  shawls,  horses,  camels, 
rock-salt,  and  the  dry  and  fresh  fruits  and  drugs  of 
Persia ,  cotton  wool  and  coarse  cotton  fabrics  nrom 
the  S.,  with  European  commodities  by  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  raw  silks, 
ifldigo,  and  coarse  sugar.  Agra,  in  remote  times, 
appears  to  have  been  a  fortified  town  of  some 
consequence ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1504 
that  it  was  made  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  em- 
pire. This  was  effected  by  the  Afghan  emperor 
Sihundur  Lodi.  About  half  a  century  later  the 
place  was  greatly  embellished  by  Akbar,  by  far 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Indian  emperora.  It 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  during  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  son ;  and  Delhi  was  not  re- 
stored as  the  metropolis  until  the  reign  of  his 
grandson,  Shah  Jehan,  in  the  year  1647.  When 
Akbar  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Agra, 
he  changed  its  name  to  Akbarabad,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  its  Mohammedan  designation.  It 
contains  many  fine  monuments,  all  of  Moham- 
medan origin.  The  fortress  is  of  great  extent^  the 
double  rampart  and  bastions  being  built  entirely 
of  hewn  red  sandstone,  and  at  least  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Jumna,  on  the  bank  of  which  it 
stands.  The  most  remarkable  structure,  how- 
ever, is  the  Taj  Mahal,  literally  the  *  Crown  of 
Empires.'  This  stands  about  2  m.  below  the  for- 
tress, and  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  a  mau- 
soleum, built  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  in 
honour  qf  his  empress  the  Begum  Narr  Mahal;  a 
building  of  white  marble  raised  on  a  terrace,  and 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  Mohammedan  mosque 
with  minarets.  The  mosaic  ornaments  of  the  m- 
terior,  including  even  the  marble  pavement,  are 
extensive,  rich,  and  elaborate,  the  flowers  and  ara- 
besques being  composed  of  no  less  than  twelve 
different  stones,  such  as  agates,  jaspars,  lapis  la- 
zuli, and  various  coloured  marbles,  and  the  nu- 
merous quotations  from  the  Koran  being  in  black 
marble.  A  garden  with  fountains  and  highly 
ornamented  gateways  surrounds  the  mausoleum, 
and  the  ttmte  ensemble  is  supposed,  whether  for 
extent,  symmelry,  fnateriel,  or  execution,  to  sur- 
pass any  thing  in  the  world  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. This  is  the  uniform  opinion,  even  of  those 
who  have  seen  the  master-pieces  of  Italian  art. 
*  It  is  possible,'  says  the  celebrated  and  accurate 
Bemier,  '  I  may  have  imbibed  an  Indian  taste ; 
but  I  decidedly  think  that  this  monument  deserves 
much  more  to  be  numbered  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world  than  the  p3rramids  of  Egypt, — those  un- 
shapen  masses,  which,  when  I  had  seen  them 
twice,  yielded  me  no  satisfaction,  and  which  are 
nothing  on  the  outside  but  heaps  of  large  stones 
piled  in  form  of  steps,  one  upon  another ;  while 
wiUdn  there  is  very  Uttle  that  lb  creditable  either 
to  human  skill  or  to  human  invention.'  The  ar- 
chitect was  a  Mohammedan  native  of  Sahar,  and 
the  whole  building  is  said  to  have  cost  750,0002. 
It  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  assigns  a  handsome  annual  revenue 
for  this  object.    The  tomb  of  the  emperor  Akbar, 
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at  Secundra,  6  m.  from  Agra,  would  be  considered 
a  splendid  building  in  anv  place  that  had  not  the 
Tiy  Mahal  to  boast  of.  It  was  constructed  by  his 
son,  the  emperor  Jehanghire.  A  marble  palace  of 
Shah  Jehan  exists  within  the  fortress;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  for  miles  contains  the 
ruins  of  palaces  and  tombs  of  costlj  materials  and 
workmanship.  Agra,  with  the  district  to  which, 
it  belong,  was  conquered  by  the  chief  Madhajee 
Sindiah  m  1784,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  jagheer 
assigned  by  tins  prince  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  organised  on  the  European  system,  and 
officered  by  Europeans,  by  means  of  which  he 
maintained  his  supremacy  in  Upjier  Hindostan. 
In  the  course  of  the  military  operations  which  de~ 
prived  the  Mahrattas  in  1803  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  possessions  in  Hindostan,  Agra  was  be- 
sieged by  Lord  Lake,  and  surrendered  after  a 
practical  breach  had  been  effected  in  one  of  the 
Dastions.  Since  that  time  it  has  continued  in 
British  occupation.  The  fortress  has^  always  a 
considerable  garrison,  and  about  two  miles  beyond 
its  walls  is  a  cantonment  where  a  much  larger 
military  force  is  stationed.  There  are  several 
modem  buildings,  including  the  English  and 
Oriental  College,  the  Metccdfe  Testimonial,  and 
the  Government  House.  Agra  was  the  birth- 
place of  Abul  Fazel,  the  famous  prime  minister  of 
the  emperor  Akbar. 

AGRAM,  or  ZAGRAB,  a  fortified  dty  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  cap.  Croatia,  and  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  on  a  hill  on  the  banks  of 
the  Save ;  Ut  45©  49'  2"  N.,  long.  16^  4'  E.  Pop. 
16,657  in  1857.  Agram  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopnc 
and  of  a  tribunal  of  appeal  for  Croatia,  the  Bannat, 
and  Slavonia.  It  has  a  superior  academy,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  Franciscan  convent,  a  considerable  com- 
merce, particularly  in  the  tobacco  and  com  of 
Hungary,  and  manufactures  of  silks  and  porcelain. 

AGREDA,  a  walled  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Soria, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cayo,  celebrated  by  Martial. 
Pop.  3,120  m  1857.  The  town  is  iU  built,  has  6 
churches  and  4  convents,  with  tanneries  and  pot- 
teries. 

AGREVE  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ar- 
deche,  cap.  cant    Pop.  3,133  in  1861. 

AGUAS  CALTENTES,a  town  of  Mexico,  prov. 
Guadalaxara,  100  m.  NE.  Guadahixara;  lat.  229 
N.,  long.  101^45'  W.  Est.  pop.  20,000.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  distnct,  has  a  fine  climate, 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Mexican  townp. 
Being  intersected  by  several  great  roads,  it  has 
an  active  and  considerable  craunerce.  It  is  cele- 
bmted  for  the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  whence 
it  derives  its  name. 

AGUILAR  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  22  m.  SSE.  Cordova.  Pop. 
11,836  m  1858. 

AGUILAR  DEL  CAMPOS,  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Valencia,  on  the  Pisnexga,  40  m,  NW. 
Burgos.    Pop.  1,026  in  1858. 

AHANTA,  a  rich  well  wooded  territory  on  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Ancobia 
and  Suberin.    It  has  gold  mines. 

AHMED  ABAD,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  presid. 
Bombay,  prov.  Gujerat,  cap.  district  of  same  nan^e, 
on  the  navigable  river  the  Sabermatty.  Lat.  22^ 
58'  N.,  long.  720  37'  E.  Estim.  pop.  180,000. 
About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  it  was  a 
flourishing  city  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  mosques,  palaces,  and  streets;  but  it  has  since 
fallen  greatly  to  decay.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  flanked  with  towers ;  and  is  a  great  re- 
sort of  itinerant  players  and  poets.  It  suffered 
severely  from  the  plague  in  1812,  and  from  an 
earthquake  in  1819.  The  district  of  which  Ahme- 
dabad  is  the  cap.  contains  4,356  sq.  m.  and  an 
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estlnuited  pop.  of  650,220.  The  town  is  the  head- 
qpnrten  of  the  north  division  of  the  Bombay 
OBIT,  and  has  a  railway  to  Bombay. 

AHMEDPORE,  a  town  of  Hlndoatan,  proT. 
Omsa,  11  m.  S.  Ju^emaut. 

AHMEDXUGGUK,  a  city  and  forti^ss  of  India, 
jvead.  Bombay,  pioT.  Amungabad,  cap.  district 
of  same  name,  on  the  river  Seena,  70  m.  NW. 
Poooah;  lat.  19^  6'  N.,  long.  740  66'  E.  The 
town,  founded  in  1493,  is  enclosed  by  a  stone 
van,  and  has  a  handsome  market-place  and  some 
pretty  good  streets.  At  present  it  is  tiie  head 
sttdon  of  a  civil  establishmen;!;,  and  has  about 
2DJ0OO  inhab.  exclasiye  of  the  garrison.  The  for- 
txoB,  a  little  way  firum  the  town,  is  oval  shaped, 
and  about  1  m.  in  drc :  it  is  built  entirely  of 
itAiie  and  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch. 
It  surrendered  to  General  Wellesley  (Duke  of 
Welling1x»)  in  1803. 

The  district  or  oollectorate  of  which  Ahmed- 
joggur  is  the  capw,  contains  an  area  of  9,910  sq.  m. 
with  a  pop.  of  about  990,000. 

AHMOOD,  a  town  of  Gujerat,  20  m.  N.  by  W. 
Broach;  UiL  22°  3'  N.,  long.  73°  6'  E. 

AHRWEILER,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Lower 
Khine,  cap.  arc,  on  the  Ahr,  23  m.  WNW.  Cob- 
kntz.  Pop.  3,709  in  1861.  The  town  has  manu- 
(ktares  of  cloth  and  tanneries. 

AHUN,  a  veiy  ancient  town  of  France,  dep. 
Qreoae,  cap.  cant.,  10  m.  SE.  Gueret,  on  a  moun- 
tain at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Creuse.  Pop. 
2,900  in  1861.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 

boohood.  

AHWAZ,  or  AHWUZ,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov. 
Kuawftan,  on  the  Karoon,  48  m.  S.  Shuster.  In 
fonner  times  this  was  a  huge  and  flourishing  city, 
asp.  pior.  of  same  name,  and  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Perrian  kings.  It  is  now  a  wretched  place, 
with  600  or  700  inhabitants.  Some  ruins  of  the 
old  city  an  still  to  be  seen.  Of  these  the  most 
worthy  of  attention  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge 
over  tile  river,  and  of  a  royal  palace.  The  portion 
cf  the  wall  of  the  latter  now  standing  is  built  of 
lnjpe  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  is  about  300  feet 
IB  length,  and  14  or  16  feet  high.  A  little  below 
Afawaz,  at  the  deserted  village  of  Sabla,  are  the 
remaiiis  of  a  remarkable  mound  or  dam  made 
acrosB  the  river  to  procure  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  snnounding  country.  (Kinneir's  Per.  £mp. 
^89.) 

ALAS,  or  AJASSO,  a  ruined  sear-port  of  Asiatic 

TmkOT.  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderoon. 

AICUACH,  or  AICHA,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  drc 

I        Upper  Danube,  on  the  Baar,  12  m.  ENE.  Aug»- 

I        bug.    Pop.  1,960  in  1861.   Near  the  town  are  the 

rains  of  tne  ancient  castle  of  Wittelsbach,  from 

which  the  rulers  of  Bavaria  derive  their  name. 

I  AIGLE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Yaud,  cap. 

dial  same  name,  on  the  torrent  Grande-Eau,  near 

the  Bhone.    Pop.  2,682  in  1860. 

AiOLE  (W),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ome,  cap. 

I        cant,  on  the  Bille,  18  m.  NNE.  Mortagne.    Pop. 

^451  Though  old  and  surrounded  by  tJae  remains 

of  old  walls,  it  is  well  built,  neat,  and  clean,  and 

is  distingmshed  by  its  industry.    The  needles  and 

Dins  manufactured  here  are  celebrated  all  over 

fnaet,  and  it  has  also  fabrics  of  iron  and  copper 

vire,  wire-gauze,  and  nails.     It  has  withstood 

aeveial  sieges. 

AIGNa3?  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  et 
Cher,  amw  cant.,  24  m.  S.  Blois.  Pop.  3,600  in 
1861.  lliere  is  in  the  vicinity  the  only  quany 
of  gun-flints  in  France.  The  quantity  annually 
mannfiactured  is  estimated  at  from  36,000,000  to 
40,000,000.  Those  for  the  use  of  the  army  are 
kept  in  dmt  in  the  castle  of  Amboise.  The  town 
has  mannfactnrea  of  doth. 
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AIGRE  FENILLE,  a  village  of  France,  dep. 
Charente  Inferieure,  cap.  cant,  13  m.  NNE.  Roch»- 
fort    Pop.  1,812  in  1861. 

AIGUE  PERSE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy 
de  Ddme,  cap.  cant,  11  m.  NNE.  Riom.  Pop. 
2,697  in  1861.  Near  it  is  the  Ch&teau  de  la 
Roche,  the  birthplace  of  the  Chancellor  de  THopi- 
taL  The  town  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
mineral  springs. 

AIGUES  MORTES,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Gard,  cap.  cant,  20  m.  SW.  Nismes ;  lat  43P  33' 
68"  N.,  long.  40ir22"E.  Pop.  3,866  m  1861. 
Though  now  about  4  m.  inland,  Ai^es  Mortes 
was  formerly  a  sea-port,  and  was,  m  fact,  the 
place  where  St  Louis  embarked  on  his  two  expe- 
ditions to  Africa.  At  present  it  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  a  canal,  which  is  prolonged  to  Beau- 
caire.on  the  one  hand,  while  it  is  united  on  the 
other  with  that  of  Languedoc.  It  is  fortified,  and, 
from  its  position,  is  an  important  post  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  coast  Owing  to  the  retrogression 
of  the  sea,  the  town  is  surrounded  b^  marshes 
(whence  its  name  Aqtue  Mortiui),  and  is  very  un- 
healthy. The  salt  lake  of  Peccais,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  celebrated  as  well  for  the  quality  as 
for  the  Quantity  of  the  salt  obtained  from  it 

AIGUILLE  (L'),  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
France,  dep.  Is^,  4  m.  NW.  Corps,  height  2,000 
mMres,  or  6,366  feet  Its  under  part  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  truncated  cone,  and  its  upper  part  is 
of  a  cubical  form.  It  was  long  supposed  to  oe  in- 
accessible, and  was  hence  call^  JIfofia  Inaccestu* ; 
but  in  1492  an  officer  of  Charles  YIIL  reached  its 
summit 

AIGUILLON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot  et 
Garonne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the 
Garonne,  17  m.  NW.  Agen.  Pop.  3,781  in  1861. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  besie^^ed  oy  John  duke  of 
Normandy  in  1346 ;  when,  it  has  been  said,  but 
incorrectly,  that  cannons  were  first  made  use  of. 

AIGURANDE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre, 
cap.  cant,  12  m.  SW.  Chatre.  Pop.  2,146  in  1861. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  cattle  trade ;  and 
has,  or  had,  an  octagonal  monument,  believed  to 
be  veiy  ancient,  but  of  which  the  object  is  un- 
known. 

AILSA,  an  insulated  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
10  m.  W.  Girvan.  Its  base  is  elliptical,  and  it 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1,098 
feet  It  consists  of  columnar  trap.  The  NW.  side 
is  almost  perpendicular,  being  formed  of  successive 
tiers  of  immense  columns.  It  is  frequented  by 
innumerable  flocks  of  sea  fowl,  and  is  a  vt^nr 
striking  object  from  every  part  of  the  Ayrshire 
coast  It  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  noble 
family  of  Kennedy. 

AIN,  a  frontier  department  in  the  E.  of  France, 
having  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Savoy 
on  the  E.  and  S.,  the  Saone  on  the  W.,  and  the 
depts.  of  Saone  et  Loire,  Jura,  and  part  of  Switzer- 
land, on  the  N.  and  NW.  Area  692,674  hectares. 
Pop.  370,919  in  1861.  Exclusive  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone,  by  which  it  is  partly  bounded,  it  is 
divided  by  the  Ain,  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  that  to  the  E.  being 
rugged,  mountainous,  and  principally  adapted  to 
pasturage;  whereas  that  to  the  W.,  though  in 
parts  marshy,  is  geaierally  level  and  fit  for  culti- 
vation. There  are  in  the  SW.  portion  of  this  dep. 
a  great  number  of  lakes  or  ponds,  some  of  which 
are  subjected  to  a  very  peculiar  species  of  rotation. 
It  is  usual  to  drain  and  cultivate  them  for  a 
season;  and  when  the  crop  has  been  gathered 
they  are  again  filled  with  water,  and  with  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  fish,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
pond;  and  after  being  occupied  in  this  way  for 
two  years,  or  thereabouts,  are  again  dried  and 
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subjected  to  the  plough.  The  extent  of  the  pondB 
80  emplo3red  is  estimated  at  nearly  16,000  hec- 
tares. This  is  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  species 
of  cultivation ;  though,  from  the  humidity  it  occa- 
sions, it  is  said  to  render  the  climate  imhealthy. 
Oxen,  of  which  large  numbers  are  bred,  are  gene- 
rally used  in  tillage.  Produce  of  com  crops  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption.  Vintage  considerable, 
three-fifths  of  the  produce  exported.  Woods  very 
extensive,  amounting  to  about  120,000  hectares. 
Near  Belley  are  pr^uoed  the  best  lithographic 
stones  in  France.  Manufactures  inconsiderable. 
Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  an- 
nually after  harvest  to  seek  for  employment  in 
the  contiguous  departments.  Chief  towns  Bouig. 
Nantua,  Trevoux,  BeUey,  and  Gex.  But  the 
most  celebrated  place  in  the  dep.  is  Femey,  long 
the  residence  of  Voltaire. 

AIN-TAB,  a  laiige  town  in  the  N.  of  SyrisL,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Taurus;  lat  36^  58'  ^.,  long. 
87°  13'  16*'  E. ;  70  m.  N.  Aleppo,  and  30  m.  W. 
Bir,  on  the  Euphrates.'  Pop.  has  been  estimated 
at  20,000,  which,  If  the  town  be  two-thirds  the  size 
of  Aleppo,  as  stated  by  Maundrell  (Journal,  210), 
can  soircely  be  considered  as  exa^i^i^ated.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  nearly  equal  numbers  of 
Armenian  and  Greek  Christians,  Curds,  and  Mo- 
hammedans, among  whom  a  spirit  of  toleration 
and  unity  prevails  unparalleled  in  most  other 
Eastern  societies.  They  use  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage. Houses  were  built,  of  a  fine  stone  re- 
sembling porphyry,  flat-roofed,  and  generally  of 
only  one  story.  There  are  five  mosques,  and 
several  laige  and  well  supplied  bazaars.  In  the 
centre  of  me  town  is  a  castle  on  a  mound,  re- 
sembling, in  every  respect,  that  of  Aleppo,  but 
much  smaller.  Water  abundant,  many  of  the 
streets  having  streams  flowing  through  them. 
On  the  S.  is  a  lai^  burial  ground,  which  at  a 
short  distance  resembles  an  important  suburb,  and 
is  perhaps  not  much  inferior  in  extent  to  the  town 
itself.  Manufactures  of  goat^^kin  leather,  cotton, 
and  woollen  cloths,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent; 
and  there  is  some  trade  in  raw  and  tanned  hides, 
cloth,  honey,  and  tobacco. 

Ain-Tab  may  be  regarded  as  the  ci^ital  of  a 
limited  but  veiy  fine  country,  consisting  of  small 
hills  and  valleys  among  the  roots  of  the  Taurus. 
The  towns  and  villages  in  this  little  district  are 
very  numerous,  the  most  important  being  Adjia, 
Silam,  And  Kles.  At  Adjia,  6  or  7  m.  distant,  is 
the  source  of  the  Koeik  (the  river  of  Aleppo) ; 
and  within  10  yards  of  this  stream  there  runs 
another,  the  Sejour,  the  banks  of  which  are  thickly 
set  with  trees  and  villages.  The  Sejour  has  a 
good  bridge  over  it,  about  2^  m.  from  Ain-Tab. 
The  air  is  good  and  the  soil  fertile ;  but  cultiviv- 
tion  is  not  much  followed,  the  majority  of  the 
rural  population  being  shepherds.  Principal  agri- 
cultural products  com  and  tobacco.  Bees  are  very 
plentiful 

Ain-Tab  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Timour 
Bee  in  1400 ;  but  its  favourable  site  and  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants  have  kept  the  district  re- 
markablv  free  from  the  usual  Eastern  casualties. 
The  Turldsh  pachas,  notorious  as  they  are  for  ex- 
action and  oppression,  respect  the  homes  and  rights 
of  these  hardy  mountaineers.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  taught  this  forbearance  by  some  severe  les- 
sons, having  experienced,  in  every  attempt  at 
tyranny  and  extortion,  a  firm  and  successful  re- 
sistance. The  last  of  these  attempts  was  made  in 
1780,  when  the  Turkish  forces  were  completely 
defeated ;  since  wliich  the  men  of  Ain-Tab  and  ite 
vicinitv  have  been  suffered  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  flocks,  and  bees,  in  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity. According  to  Maundrell,  Ain-Tab  is  iden- 
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tical  with  the  Antiochia  ad  ToMnim  of  the  ancients  ; 
but  this  is  doubtfuL 

AIRDRIE,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  m.  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  pa.  New  Monkland,  on  rising 
ground  between  two  little  rivulets,  11  m.  £.  Glas- 
gow, on  the  railway  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow. 
Pop.  of  pari  bor.  m  1841,  12,408,  and  12,92*2  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  pa- 
rallel streets  joined  by  cross  streets.  It  has  a 
handsome  town-house,  and  the  houses  of  the 
labouring  population  are  well  built  and  comfor- 
table. In  the  early  part  of  last  century  Airdrie 
contained  only  one  solitary  house.  It  owes  its 
rapid  rise  to  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  to  its  conti^ity  to  the  Monk- 
land  canal  and  the  Gamkirk  railway.  The  Calder 
and  other  great  iron  woiks  in  the  neighbourhood 
employ  a  number  of  hands ;  and  withm  the  town 
there  are  iron  founderies,  at  which  machinery  is 
made,  with  distilleries,  breweries,  malt  bams,  &c. 
The  weaving  of  cotton  goods  on  account  of  the 
Glasgow  manufacturers  has  hitherto,  however, 
been  the  principal  source  of  employment;  and  it 
has,  also,  a  cotton  factory.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parishes;  and  besides  the  churches  attached  to 
them,  it  has  sundry  chapels  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church  and  the  different  classes  of  dis- 
senters ;  with  various  schools  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. It  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1833, 
bv  a  provost,  tl^ee  baillies,  and  twelve  coundllois. 
I^iugh  revenue,  1863-4,  2,7002.  The  Reform  Act 
united  Airdrie  with  Hamilton,  Lanark,  Falkirk,  and 
Linlithgow  in  the  return  of  a  member  to  the  H.  of 
C.  ParL  and  municip.  const  389  in  1864.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  1862-3  (railways  not  in- 
cluded), 12,24U 

AIRE,  a  river  of  England,  important  from  its 
navigation  and  the  numerous  canals  with  which  it 
is  connected.  It  rises  in  Yorkshire  in  the  central 
mountain  ridge,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Settle.  It 
pursues  a  SE.  course,  till  passing  Leeds  it  is  joined 
bv  the  Calder  at  Castleford ;  its  course  is  thence 
&,  with  a  good  many  windings,  till  it  falls  into  the 
Ouse,  a  litue  above  Goole.  From  Leigh  to  Ferry- 
bridge the  Aire  flows  through  one  of  the  richest 
plains  in  the  kingdom. 

Aire  (an.  VicuM  Jk/tt),  a  city  of  France,  dep. 
Landes,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Adour,  80  m.  SSE. 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  1,960  in  1861.  This  is  a  vexy 
ancient  cit^,  and  has  been  since  the  fifth  century 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  Goths  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  in  the  sixth  century,  and  it  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Alaric  II.  It  suffered  much 
in  the  wars  with  the  English,  and  still  more  in  the 
reli^ous  contests  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
fortifications  b^  which  it  was  once  surrounded  have 
now  wholly  disappeared.  It  is  pretty  well  built, 
has  a  cathedral,  a  college,  and  a  secondary  eccle- 
siastical seminary.  A  bridge  has  been  built  over 
the  Adour. 

Aire,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de 
Calais,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys 
and  Laquette.  Pop.  4,864  in  1861.  It  is  pretty- 
well  built;  has  several  public  fountains;  with 
manufactures  of  linen,  hats,  soap,  Dutch  tileSj  ge- 
neva, &c  In  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  for  the  defence  of  the 
country'  between  the  Lys  and  the  Aa. 

AIRVADLT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Deux 
Se\Tes,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Thou^,  15  m.  NNE.  Par- 
tenav.  Pop.  1,736  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  \iaa  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  and  monastery 
destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  centurj'. 

AISNE,  a  dep.  in  the  north  of 'France,  between 
48°  60'  and  60°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  66'  and  4®  12*  E. 
long.;  the  principal  town,  Laon,  in  its  centre, 
being  76  miles  NE.  Paris.   Area,  728,630  hectares. 
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Pop.  564,597  in  1861,  The  department  is  traversed 
bj  the  Aiane,  whence  its  name,  the  Oise,  Mame, 
and  by  wvcfal  canals.  Surface  generally  flat  or 
nndnlatinj?,  but  in  parts  hilly ;  soil  fertile.  The 
cultivated  land  amounts  to  about  600,000  hectares, 
aboat  100,000  being  occupied  with  woods,  and 
42,000  witi^  meadows.  Agriculture  good;  and  after 
providing  for  the  inhabitants  there  is  a  large  ex- 
port of  com,  as  well  as  of  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and 
pigs.  It  abo  produces  flax  and  hemp,  hops,  grape, 
beet  root,  potatoes,  &c  In  the  southern  part 
wine  is  made;  but  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  in- 
habitants is  wine  and  beer.  This  dep.  is  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures,  at  the  head  of  which  must  be 
ciaced  the  cottons,  laces,  lawns,  shawls,  table 
Jiiien,  &C.  of  St  Quentin ;  the  mirrors  of  St.  Go- 
bain  ;  and  the  bottles,  of  which  Folambrv  furnishes 
abofxt  3,000,000  a  year  for  the  wines  of  Champagne. 
It  has  also  cast  iron  and  iron  plate  founderies, 
brick  and  tile  works,  nuwufactures  of  chemical 
Gndncts,  and  of  beet-root  sugar,  bleach  fields,  &c. 
it  is  divided  into  five  arrond.,  87  cant,  and  837 
eomm.  Chief  towns,  Laon,  St.  Quentin,  ^oissons, 
Chatean-Thieny,  and  Yervins. 

AIX,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  dep.  Bouches 
da  Bhdne,  cap.  arrond.  and  cant,  formerly  cap. 
Provence,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  some  hills,  16 
m.  N.  Marseilles,  on  a  short  branch  of  the  railway 
fiwn  Lyons  to  Marseilles.  Poi>.  27,669  in  1861. 
The  town  was  founded  by  Caius  Sextius  Cal- 
Tinoa,  a  Roman  general,  120  years  b.c.,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Aqua  SexUB,  from  its  famous 
hot  springs.  It  is  a  well-built  handsome  town. 
Streets  generally  well  paved,  wide  and  clean.  It 
has  a  beautiful  promenade,  and  some  good  squares, 
omamented  with  fountains.    A  side  of  one  of  the 

rires  is  formed  by  what  is  called  the  PaZots,  an 
building  containing  some  spacious  haUs,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  parliament  of  Provence  and 
other  public  bodies.  It  has  also  a  town-hall,  contain- 
ing a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  a  museum  of  pictures,  a  theatre,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Previously  to  the  Revolu- 
tioD,  Aix  was  the  seat  of  a  university ;  and  at 
pnsent  it  has  an  academy  equivalent  to  a  univer- 
aitv,  with  faculties  of  theology  and  law,  and  a 
valuable  library  containing  above  100,000  vols.  It 
is  alao  the  seat  of  a  oour  imperiaU  for  the  depts.  of 
the  Bouches  du  Rh&ne,  Basses  Alpes,  and  Var,  and 
of  an  archbishopric ;  and  has  several  learned  so- 
cieciflB*  Aix  has  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton,  and  its  industry  and  commerce,  chiefly  in 
oil,  have  materially  increased  within  the  present 
century.  The  mineral  springs,  from  which  the 
town  took  its  ancient  name,  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  1704,  and  were  identified  by  the  medals, 
inscriptions,  and  other  Roman  monuments  then 
dog  npw  The  establishment  of  the  baths  belongs 
to  the  ho^itaL  Toumefort,  celebrated  as  a  bota^ 
nist,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  travellers  that 
have  visited  the  Levant,  was  a  native  of  Aix ;  as 
were  Y anloo  and  Adansoiu 

Aix,  a  town  of  France,  prov.  Savoy,  8  m.  N. 
Chambery.  Pop.  4,263  in  1861.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  hot  baths,  which  were  in  vogue  among  the 
Romans,  and  are  stfll  extensively  resorted  to. 
There  is  a  large  and  convenient  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  (the  Aachen  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Aquugrana  of  the  Italians),  an 
old  and  well-built  ci^  of  Prussia,  prov.  Lower 
Rhine,  near  the  confines  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  nulway  from  Brussels  to  Cologne.  Aix-la- 
Qiapelle  was  formerly  a  free  impenal  city,  and 
b  now  the  cap.  of  a  prov.  distnct  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  divided  into  the  iimer  and  outer  town, 
and  contained  in  1846,  46,686  inhab.,  and  in  1861, 
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69,941,  including  a  garrison  of  1,888.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  a  tribunal 
of  commerce,  and  has  an  exchan^,  a  gymnasium 
or  colle)B[e,  a  school  of  arts,  a  picture  g^ery,  and  a 
public  library  with  above  60,000  volumes.  Manu- 
factures considerable,  and  recently  increased.  The 
most  important  are  those  of  broad-cloth  and  cotton, 
in  which  4,600  persons  are  engaged ;  and  n<^xt  to 
them  the  famous  needle-works,  which  employ 
about  1,600  hands.  Watchmaking  and  jewellery 
are  extensively  carried  on;  and  there  are  also 
print-works  and  tan-works.  Exclusive  of  the 
cathedral,  there  axe  eight  Catholic  churches,  a 
Protestant  church,  and  a  syna^gue.  It  had  at 
one  time  twenty-one  monastenes  and  convents, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  suppressed.  Among 
the  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
town-house,  enriched  with  portraits  of  the  differ- 
ent ministers  present  at  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  1748 ;  the  cathedral,  founded  by  Charle- 
magne ;  and  the  fountain  in  the  principal  market- 
place, with  a  statue  of  Charlemagne,  &c  Handsome 
private  houses  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  street 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Charlemagne,  and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  his 
empire;  hence  it  was  long  customary  to  hold  the 
coronation  of  the  emperors  of  Grermany  in  this 
town;  and  till  1794,  when  they  were  carried  to 
Yienna,  the  regalia  used  on  the  occasion  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  convent  chapeL  Strangers  are  still 
shown  a  sabre  of  Charlemagne,  a  copy  of  the 
gospel  written  in  gold  charactersi  and  an  immense 
number  of  relics. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths, 
which  issue  irom  6  distinct  springs.  The  most 
celebrated  is  that  called  the  Source  de  VEmpereur, 
The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
and  has  a  temperature  of  143<^  Fah.  llie  baths 
are  generally  opened  with  much  ceremony  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  are  fitequented  by  from  4,000  to 
6,000  bathers  annually.  Two  celebrated  treaties 
of  peace  have  been  concluded  in  this  city;  the 
first  in  1688,  between  France  and'  Spain ;  and  the 
second  in  1748,  between  the  different  powers  en- 
in  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  succession. 


Here  also  a  congress  was  held  in  1818,  which 
abridged  the  penod  of  the  Allies'  occupation  of 
France. 

AJACCIO,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  its  W.  coast,  and 
on  the  N.  side  of  a  gulph  to  which  it  gives  name ; 
lat  410  66'  I"  N.,  long.  80  44'  4"  E.  Pop.  4,098 
in  1861.  It  has  a  citadel  built  in  1664;  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  a  royal  court  and  other 
judicial  establishments,  a  college,  a  model  school, 
a  public  library,  a  good  theatre,  and  a  fine  prome- 
nade along  the  bay.  The  latter  is  spacious  and 
commodious,  but  exposed  to  the  W.  gales.  Streets 
straight  and  broad,  and  houses  good,  out  it  laboura 
under  a  deficiency  of  good  water.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade,  exporting  wine,  oil,  and  coraL 
Ap'acdo  is  memorable  firom  its  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  the  greatest  war-captain  of  modem 
times.  Napoleon  1.  was  bom  here  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1769,  and  a  statue  of  tJie  Emperor  was 
erected  at  the  principal  place  of  the  town  in 
1865. 

AJMERE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  district 
belonging  to  the  British,  in  Rajpootana,  226  m. 
SW.  Delhi ;  lat  26°  81'  N.,  long.  74°  28'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  26,000.  It  is  a  wdl-built,  moderate- 
sized  town,  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill,  at  the 
summit  of  which  is  a  fortress,  formerly  deemed 
impr^znable,  and  which,  with  a  little  improvement 
from  European  skill,  might  easily  be  made  a  second 
Gibraltar.  Ajmere  is  a  holy  city,  having  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  the  tomb  of  a  saint  whose 
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mixBclcB  are  renowned  all  over  India.  The  emperor 
Akbar  made  a  pilgrima^  on  foot  to  the  shrine  of 
the  saint ;  and  it  continues  to  be  resorted  to  by 
devotees  from  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, in  Malwa,  for  pilgrims  who  have  been  at 
AJmere  to  set  up  a  brick  or  a  stone  taken  from 
the  sanctuary  near  their  dwelling,  and  to  become 
saints  themselves,  and  have  pilgrimages  made  to 
them  I  A  strong  detachment  of  troops  is  usually 
stationed  at  Ajmere,  and  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Nuseerabad.  It  has  now  a  medical  school  and  a 
mission  station. 

At  a  short  distance  W.  from  iUmere  is  the  cele- 
brated Hindoo  temple  of  Pooshkur,  on  the  banks 
of  a  sacred  pool  nearly  a  mile  in  circuiL  It  is 
annually  visited  in  October  by  crowds  of  pilgrims 
finmi  all  parts  of  India. 

AKABAH  (GULPH  AND  CASTLE  OF).  The 
gulph  of  Akabah  isa  deep  narrow  inlet,  uniting  with 
Uie  N£.  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  extends  in 
a  NN£.  direction  from  2^  to  29^  32'  N.  lat,  a  dis- 
tance of  above  100  £ng.  m. ;  beipg,  where  broadest, 
16  or  17  m.  across.  It  communicates  with  the  lied 
Sea  by  channels  on  each  side  the  isle  of  Tiran  at 
its  S.  extremity.  This  gulph,  the  Sinu$  ElaniHcta 
of  antiquity,  so  called  from  the  port  of  Elana  or 
£lath,  forms  the  £.  boundary  of  the  peninsula 
occupied  by  Mount  Sinau  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  the  cliffs  rising  in  some 
places  2,000  feet  perpendicularly  from  the  sea^  and 
nas  been  very  little  frequented  in  modem  tunes. 
Being  exposed  to  sudden  and  heavy  squalls,  and 
encumbered  in  parts  with  coral  reefs,  its  navigation 
is  not  a  little  dangerous. 

The  castle  of  Akahah,  firom  which  the  gulph 
takes  its  modern  name,  ia  not  a  place  of  any 
strength.  It  is  situated  about  150  yards  firom  the 
beach,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  gulph,  and  about  2i 
m.  firom  its  extxcmity,  in  lat.  29^  80'  N.,  long.  85^ 
8'  £.  It  has  a  supply  of  good  water,  and'  there 
are  several  Arab  huts  within  its  walls.  The  gar- 
rison consists  of  about  80  Egyptian  soldiers,  kept 
to  guard  the  com  deposited  in  it  for  the  supply 
of  the  caravans,  in  their  joumey  firom  Cairo  to 
Mecca. 

Akabah  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Elan  or  Elath,  from  which  an  extensive  intercourse 
was  carried  on  in  the  earliest  t^es  with  Rhinocu- 
lura,  now  £1  Arish,  on  the  Meditenanean,  only 
116  m.  distant.  There  are,  however,  no  ruins  of 
any  kind  at  Akabah,  and  no  port.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  more  probable  that  the  situation 
of  Elath  is  identical  with  that  of  Jezirat  Faroun, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  gulph,  and  about  6  m.  from 
its  extremity,  where  there  are  very  extensive 
ruins,  and  a  natural  harbour.  Dr.  Shaw  suppoees, 
apparently  with  much  probability,  that  Meenap- 
ol-Dsah^e,  L  e.  the  Goldm  Portion  the  W.  coast 
of  the  gulph,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mount  Sinai, 
occupies  the  site  of  Ezumffebery  whence  the  ships 
of  Solomon  sailed  to  fetch  gold  firom  Ophir.  It  is 
said  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted  to  be  the  only  *  well- 
sheltered  '  harbour  in  the  gulph.  (Shaw's  Travels 
in  Barbary,  Ac  4to.  ed.  p.  822. ;  Wellsted's  Travels 
in  Arabia,  iL  passim.) 

AKERMAN  (an.  Tyros),  a  fortilSed  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  lestuary  or  liman  of  the  Dniester,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  46^  12'  N.,  long. 
3{p  24'  E.  Pop.  19,076  in  1858.  The  citadel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch,  was  constmcted  by  the 
Genoese  during  the  time  that  they  were  masters 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Dniester  being  rapid  and 
not  well  suited  for  internal  navigation,  the  com- 
merce of  tJlie  town  is  not  very  considerable.  The 
exports  consist  principally  of  salt,  the  produce  of 
the  salt  lakes  in  ita  vicinity.    The  basin  of  the 
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Dniester  having  only  fh>m  6  to  7  feet  water,  the 
larger  class  of  vessels  anchor  outside  the  bay,  in 
the  Black  Sea,  about  16  m.  from  town. 

Akerman  is  distinguished  in  recent  diplomatic 
history  by  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1826  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  which. 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia  were  emanci- 
pated from  all  but  a  nominal  dependence  on  the 
latter. 

AKHISSAR  (an.  Thyatira),  a  city  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Anatolia,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyp- 
tic churches,  58  m.  N£.  Smyrna.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  elevated  but  little  above  the  snrroun^ng 
marshy  and  alluvial  plain.  The  town  bein^  aitu- 
ated  on  the  direct  road  between  Constantmople 
and  Smyrna,  wears  an  appearance  of  comfort  su- 
perior to  that  of  Anatolian  towns  in  ^neraL  The 
iMLzaars  are  large  and  amply  supplied ;  the  khan 
handsome,  clean,  and  well  ordered.  According  to 
the  latest  estimates  it  has  1,000  Turkish,  300 
Greek,  and  80  Armenian  dwellings,  with  a  popw 
of  6,000.    It  exports  cotton  goods. 

AKHCAT,  a  town  of  ToAey  in  Aria,  in  Kur- 
distan, on  the  NW.  shore  of  lake  Van,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Seibandagh.  It  is  very  ancient^  and  was 
formerly  a4)lace  of  considerable  importance ;  bat 
it  is  now  greatly  decayed,  not  having  more  tlum 
1,000  houses,  or  perhaps  6,000  inhab.  Its  territory 
is  filled  with  gardens  and  vineyards.  (See  Kin- 
neifs  Persian  Empire,  p.  328.,  where  it  is  noticed 
under  the  name  Argish,) 

AKHTYRKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  go- 
vern, of  KhariLoif,  60  m.  NW.  Kharkoff.  Pop. 
18,946  in  1858.  It  has  a  pretty  considerable  oom- 
meroe ;  and  amon^  its  churches  is  one  that  attracts 
a  good  manj  pilgrims  to  visit  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin. 

AKISKA,  or  AKHALZIKH,  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  prov.  (xeoigia,  formerly  the  cap.  of  a  Tvak- 
ish  pachalik,  on  an  affluent  of,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Kur,  115  m.  W.  Tiflis;  lat.  Si^  46' 
N.,  long.  43^  1'  £.  Pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
about  15,000,  two-thirds  Armenians.  It  is  an  open 
town,  but  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle  situated 
on  a  rock.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  mosque  of 
Sultan  Ahmed,- built  in,  imitation  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  for  the  college  and  library  attached  thereto. 
The  latter  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  curious 
in  the  £. ;  but  the  Russians  have  removed  about 
300  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  works  to 
Petersburgh.  Akiska  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
archbLshopric,  and  has  about  60  Jewish  families 
and  a  synagogue.  Its  environs  are  productive  of 
silk,  honey,  and  wax;  and  it  has  some  manufac- 
tures. It  was  formerly  a  principal  seat  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  slaves  sold  in  its  markets  were 
brought  firom  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  Imeritia;  and 
being  conve^red  to  the  nearest  ports  on  the  Black 
Sea,  were  shipped  for  Constantmople  and  Alexan- 
dria. This  commerce  is  now  entirely  suppressed. 
Many  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  have  left  the 
town  since  its  occupation  bv  the  Russians. 

AKSERAI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Ka- 
ramania,  cap.  sanjiack  of  same  name,  on  the  SW. 
arm  of  the  Kizil  Ennak,  90  m.  N£.  Koneieh  (an.* 
lamium).  Pop.  estim.  at  10,000.  It  has  a  castle ; 
and  its  territorjr  is  productive  of  com  and  fruits. 

AK-SHEHR  (the  White  C%),  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Karamania,  sanjiack  of  the  same  name, 
55  m.  ESE.  Afium  Karahissar;  laL  38^  18'  N.,  long. 
31^  30'  E.  It  is  situated  near  the  S.  extremity  of 
a  considerable  lake,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
chain,  in  a  rich  and  well  watered  country.  Its 
position  is  said  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Uie 
ancient  TTij/mbrium,  visited  by  the  younger  Cyrus ; 
and,  according  to  D'Anville,  it  was  denominated 
AmUochia  ad  Fisidiam,  from  its  being  on  the  oon- 
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fines  of  Ptsk^A,  of  which  prov.  it  afterwards  be- 
came Uie  capitaL  It  is  mentioned  in  Turkish 
aaoals  as  the  place  where  Bajazetwas  confined 
by  Tlmonr,  and  where  he  expired.  It  is  supposed 
bj  Mr.  Kinneir  to  have  about  1,500  houses,  with 
mmny  fine  gardens  in  the  vicinity.  Its  principal 
ornament  is  a  handsome  mosque  and  college,  de- 
bated to  the  memory  of  Bajaset.  The  streets 
are  cleamed  by  means  of  streams  from  the  nei^h- 
bonrixi^  moimtains  that  ran  through  them.  (Km- 
neir's  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  p.  226 ;  Olivier, 
Ti.p.  396  j) 

AKYAB,  a  marit.  town  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  cap.  prov.  Arracan,  and  of  a  dist.  of  same 
name,  on  the  £.  of  the  island  of  Akyab;  lat. 
20O8'N.,long.92O64'E.  Itisbuilt  of  wood;  has 
broad  fltieets,  and  maikets  for  grain,  and  European 
and  Indian  goods.  Its  harbour,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Kyouk  Phyos,  is  safe ;  and  it  is,  in  most 
other  respects,  sup^or  to  the  last  mentioned  town 
as  a  place  of  trade.  The  vicinity  is  level,  fertile, 
free  from  jungle,  and  traversed  by  several  roads. 
It  is  the  r»idence  of  a  British  commissioner. 

ALA,  a  small  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige, 
7|  m.  S.  Roveredo.  Pop.  4,820  in  1868.  It  has  a 
eymnasium  and  a  Capuchin  convent,  and  mann- 
uctores  of  silks  and  velvets. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Sw  part  of  the  Union,  between  d(P  10'  and  S5^  N. 
lat.,  and  850  and  88<'  80'  W.  long.,  having  S.  Flo- 
rida, SW.  Gulph  of  Mexico,  W.  State  of  Missis- 
eppi,  N.  Tenessee,  and  E.  Qeoigia.    Area,  50,722 

3.  m.  Pop.  in  1820,  144,041 ;  in  1880,  809,527, 
whom  117,549  were  slayes,  and  1,572  &ee 
bladks ;  in  1860,  964,201,  of  whom  435,080  were 
staves,  and  2,690  free  coloured.  The  principal 
river,  the  Mobile,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
laise  rivera  Tombigfoee  and  Alabama,  both  of 
whacfa  flow  S.,  falls  into  the  bottom  of  Mobile 
Bay.  The  Chattahoochee  also  flowing  S.  forms 
in  part  the  £.  boundary  of  the  state.  The  country 
gradnally  rises  from  the  low  level  lands  along  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  to  an  elevalion  of  from  1,000  to 
]y5(K)  fi.  in  its  N.  parts.  It  has,  in  consequence, 
a  Gonaidecable  difference  of  temperature.  Soil 
mostly  very  fertile,  particularly  in  tiie  N.  counties. 
Cotton  is  the  staple  product,  the  crop  of  which, 
previous  to  the  late  Secession  war,  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  m  the  S. 
<fis^ct8.  Indian  com  is  the  principal  com  crop. 
Aiah^iwft  was  erected  into  a  state  m  1819.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  for 
2  years,  a  senate  elected  for  3  do.,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  elected  annually.  Members  of  the 
lattor  receive  4  doll,  a  day  each,  and  their  number 
is  not  to  fall  short  of  *60,  nor  to  exceed  100. 
Judges  of  the  snpreme  and  circuit  courts  are 
elected  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  as- 
sembly for  7  and  6  years.  Several  canals  and 
railways  have  been  completed,  and  more  projected. 
In  1862  there  were  743  m.  of  railways  open,  but  a 
good  many  have  been  more  or  less  destroyed  during 
the  civil  war.  Liberal  provision  has  been  made 
fior  education;  and  a  state  university,  well  en- 
dowed, and  on  a  laige  scale,  has  been  founded 
near  the  <»p.  Tuscaloosa.  The  princifMil  foreiign 
trade  of  the  state  is  carried  on  from  Mobile  (which 
tee).  The  value  of  the  domestic  produce,  prin- 
cipally cotton,  exported  during  the  year  1835, 
amounted  to  7,572,128  doU,  which  had  increased 
in  1860^  to  38,670,183  doU. 

ALABASTER,  at  ELEUTHERA,  one  of  the 
Bahama  &t  Lucayo  islands,  which  see. 

ALAIS  (an.  Alesia)t  a  .town  of  France,  dep. 
Card,  cap.  anond.,  on  the  Gardon  d'Alais,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cevennes,  25  m.  NW.  Nismes;  lat. 
440  r  22"  N.,  long.  30  4'  25"  E.    Pop.  20,257  in 
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1861.  The  town  is  ancient,  and  pretty  well 
built.  During  the  religious  wars  of  France,  the 
inhabitants  were  distinguished  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  partv,  and  to  bridle  them 
Louis  XrV.  constmcted  a  fort  in  the  town.  It 
has  a  conmmnal  college,  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  theatre,  a  public  libraxy,  a  consis- 
torial  Protestant  churoh,  &c.  It  has,  also,  manu- 
factures of  riband,  silk  stockings,  and  gloves; 
with  a  ^laas  work,  potteries^  copperas  works,  &c. 
Besides  its  own  products,  it  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  raw  and  dressed  silks,  oil,  grain,  &c 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  mines  of 
iron  and  coal  in  the  vicinitv. 

ALAND  (ISLANDS  0^,  a  group  of  islands 
belonging  to  Russia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph 
of  Bothnia,  between  59°  60'  and  60°  32^  N.  lat., 
and  19<'  10'  and  21°  7'  E.  long.,  consisting  of  more 
than  80  inhabited  and  upwards  of  200  uninhabited 
islets  and  rocks  (Sh&ran),  occupying  an  area  of 
about  470  sq.  m.,  and  divided  into  three  oblong 
clusters  by  uie  straits  of  Delet  and  LappvttsL  The 
Baltic  bounds  them  to  the  S. ;  on  the  W.  the 
straits  of  Alandshaf  separate  them  iiom  Sweden, 
their  width  being  about  24  m. ;  and  on  the  E.  the 
straits  of  Wattuskiftet,  which  are  scarcely  2  m. 
broad  where  they  are  narrowest,  and  about  14 
where  thev  are  broadest,  interpose  between  them 
and  the  Fmland  shore.  Pop.  15,000  m  1858.  The 
principal  of  the  islands,  called  Aland,  has  a  pop. 
of  9,000,  and  the  chief  town  here,  likewise  named 
Aland,  a  pop.  of  nearly  3,000.  Nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants are  of  Swedish  extraction.  Most  of  the 
islands  stand  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  intersected  by  chains 
of  granite  rocks,  which  occasionally  rise  into 
peaks,  and  are  full  of  hollows.  There  are  no 
rivers,  but  many  small  lakes.  The  surface  is 
either  a  thin  layer  of  clay  or  rich  mould,  slate- 
stone  or  sand.  'The  climate,  though  keen,  and  at 
times  severe,  is  more  temperate  tl^  that  of  Fin- 
land. There  are  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of 
birohes  and  pines ;  the  pasture  ground^  are  very 
poor,  excepting  near  some  parts  of  the  coast ;  and 
the  arable  land,  on  which  rye  and  barley  are 
mostly  grown,  produces  a  sufficiency  for  domestic 
consumption,  the  best  yielding  seven-fold.  Hops, 
cabbages,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  other  roots,  potar- 
toes,  and  a  little  flax  are  likewise  raised.  N^uts 
form  an  article  of  export.  The  homed  cattle,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  12,000,  are  small  in 
size,  and  few  of  the  cows  have  homs;  the  latter 
furnish  the  *  Aland  cheeses,'  which  are  much 
sought  after,  and  made  principally  in  the  island 
of  Fagloe.  Of  sheep  there  are  above  18,000,  the 
wool  of  which  is  converted  into  coarse  stuffs  and 
sail-cloth ;  horses  and  goats  are  also  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  fisheries  are  productive, 
particularly  of  (tstrdmUngt)  herrings  and  seals,  of 
the  first  of  which  6,000  tons  and  upwards  are 
salted.  Waterfowl  Vbound.  The  exports  consist 
of  salt  meat,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  and  skins,  dried 
and  salted  fish,  wood  for  fuel,  Ac ;  and  the  im- 
ports of  salt,  colonial  produce,  ironware,  woollens, 
cottons,  and  other  manufacture  Ac.  TheAlanders 
are  excellent  seamen,  and  navigate  small  vessels 
of  their  own  that  trade  with  the  adjacent  parts : 
they  are  Swedes  in  their  language,  manners,  and 
usages.  There  are  a  number  of  good  harbours, 
numy  of  which  have  been  fortifl^  by  tile  Rus- 
sians, who  keep  up  a  disproportionately  large  mili- 
tary force  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  a  numerous 
flotilla,  called  the  '  Skaerenflott*  One  of  these 
harbours,  Bomarmnd,  strongly  fortified,  and  a 
station  of  the  Russian  fleet,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Anglo-French  fleet  in  1854.  The  islands  contein 
8  parishes  and  as  many  churches,  and  7  churehes 
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or  chapels  of  ease.  Aoland,  the  lai]ge8t  island,  is 
nearly  circular,  bein^  about  17  miles  in  length 
and  16  in  breadth ;  it  contains  above  9,000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  an  excellent  harbour  atYtter- 
naes,  on  the  W.  side.  It  is  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait  from  Ekeroe,  the  westernmost  island,  which 
has  a  telegraph.  On  the  £.  coast  of  Aoland  is  the 
old  castle  of  Castleholm,  now  in  ruins.  These 
islands  were  wrested  by  Russia  from  Sweden  in 
1809;  and  give  the  former  a  position  from  which 
they  may  easily  make  a  descent  on  the  Swedish 
coast. 

ALA-SHEHR  (the  exalted  city),  a  city  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  prov.  Anatolia,  famous  as  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches.  It  was  for- 
iperly  called  Philadelpkia.  The  town  is  situated 
83  m.  £.  Smyrna,  near  the  Cogamus,  partly  in  the 
plain,  and  partly  on  one  of  the  roots  of  Tmolus, 
which,  separated  by  a  valley  from  the  posterior 
range,  and  rising  to  a  very^  considerable  elevation, 
is  the  site  of  the  Acropolis.  The  old  wall  of  the 
town,  formed  of  small  stones  held  together  by  a 
strong  cement,  and  strengthened  with  towers,  is 
broken  down  in  many  places,  and  the  Acropoliis  is 
also  in  ruins.  The  modem  houses  are  mean  and 
irregular,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  filthy.  The 
ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  John  are  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  ancient  relics  meet  the  eye  at  every 
step.  Alar-Shehr  contains  nearly  3,000  Turkish  and 
250  Greek  houses ;  so  that  the  pop.  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000  to  18,000.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  archbishop,  and  divine  service  is  regularly 
performed  in  5  Chnstian  churches.  The  country 
round  is  very  fruitful ;  the  waters  are  said  to  tie 
excellent  in  dyeing ;  and  being  situated  on  one  of 
the  most  frequented  roads  to  Smyrna,  it  is  much 
resorted  to  by  caravans,  and  has  a  good  deal  of 
trade.  It  is  held  so  sacred,  even  by  the  Turks, 
that  they  occasionally  convey  their  dead  thither 
for  interment,  from  Constantinople ;  and  apply  to 
it  the  epithet  of  AlOf  or  the  exalted. 

Philadelphia  derived  its  name  from  Attalus 
Philadelphus,  brother  of  Eumenes,  by  whom  it 
was  founded  in  tlie  second  century  b.c.  Strabo 
says,  that  it  suffered  much  from  repeated  shocks 
of  earthquakes;  and  it  was  one  of  the  fourteen 
cities  which  were  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by 
a  subterranean  convulsion  in  the  reign  of  I'iberius. 
Anciently,  indeed,  it  was  matter  of  surprise  that  it 
was  not  abandoned;  but  it  continues  to  be  a  con- 
siderable place;  and  the  church  of  Philadelphia  is 
still  erect,  'a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins.'  It  was 
the  last  city  of  Asia  Minor  that  submitted  to  the 
Turks.  'At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by 
the  emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  b^  the 
Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion 
and  freedom,  above  fourscore  years;  and  at  length 
(in  1390),  capitulated  to  the  proudest  of  the  0  th- 
mans.'    (Gibbon,  cap.  64.) 

ALASSIO,  or  ARRACI,  a  seor-port  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  prov,  Genoa,  5  nu  SSW.  Albenga. 
Pop.  4,644  in  1861.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious,  active,  and  daring  seamen.  There  is 
good  anchorage  opposite  to  the  town,  which  con- 
sists of  a  long  narrow  street  Fine  coral  is  fished 
on  the  coast.  A  good  harbour  for  the  largest  class 
of  vessels  might  be  formed  between  Cape  Mele 
and  the  island  of  Galiiiara. 

ALATRI,  a  citj'  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Fro- 
sinone,  6  m.  N£.  Froeinone.  Pop.  11,370  in  1861. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  nas  a  cathedral,  a 
collegiate  church,  and  some  convents.  Antiquities 
are  fret^uently  dug  up  in  the  environs,  which 
abound  m  olives  and  vines. 

ALATYR,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Simbirsk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alatyr  with  the 
Sura,  90  m.  NNW.  Simbirsk.    Pop.  4,407  in  1858. 
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It  is  built  of  wood,  has  tanneries,  a  glass  work, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  com. 

ALAYA  (an.  Chracenum)^  a  sear-port  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Anatolia,  cap.  sanjiack  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  £.  side  of  a  lofty  promontory;  lat. 
860  31'  51"  N.,  long.  329  ^  24"  E.  Pop.  about 
2,000.  The  promontory  on  whidi  this  town  is 
built  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
Gibraltar.  It  is  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  N. 
by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  from  which  it  rises 
abruptly;  and  its  W.  and  S.  sides  consist  of  per- 
F«ndicular  cli£&  500  or  600  feet  high.  The  £. 
side,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  also  so  steep 
that  the  houses  seem  to  stand  on  the  top  of  each 
other.  '  In  short,  it  forms  a  natural  fortress  that 
might  be  rendered  impregnable;  and  the  numerous 
wflJls  and  towers  prove  how  anxiously  its  former 
possessors  laboured  to  make  it  so.'  At  present  it 
IS  of  trifling  importance :  streets  and  houses  mise- 
rable; mosques  few  and  mean.  When  visited  by 
Captain  Beaufort  it  had  no  si^s  of  commerce. 
The  bay  is  open  to  southerly  wmds,  and  the  an- 
chorage indifferent. 

Coracesium  shut  its  gates  against  Antiochus 
when  all  the  other  towns  of  Cilida  had  submitted ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  it  was  the  place  selec- 
ted by  the  pirates  at  which  to  make  a  last  stand 
in  their  struggle  with  Pompey.  (Beaufort's  Kara- 
mania,  p.  172,  ko^ 

ALBA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Cimeo, 
on  the  Tanaro,  32  m.  SSE.  Turin.  Pop.  9,677  in 
1861.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a 
cathedral,  3  parish  churches,  a  college,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cattle. 

^ALBACETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Muicia, 
9  m.  NW.  Chinchella,  agreeably  situated  in  a  vast 
and  fruitful  plain.  Pop.  11,860  in  1857.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  coarse  doth  and  soap. 
Great  quantities  of  wine  and  safl&on  are  collected 
in  its  vicinity;  and  a  great  cattle  market  is  annu- 
ally held  in  September. 

ALBAN  (ST.)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lozere, 
22  m.  NNW.  Mende.    Pop.  2,270  in  1861. 

ALBANIA,  a  large  prov.  of  £uropean  Turkey, 
bounded  N.  by  Dalmatm  and  Servia,  £.  by  Mace- 
don  and  Thessaly,  S.  by  Livadia,  and  W.  by  the 
Adriatic,  along  with  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
called  the  Ionian  Sea,  lying  generaUy  betwe^  lat. 
390  and  430  N.,  long.  19°  and  21©  30'  E.  It  thus 
comprehends,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  andejit 
lUyria  and  Epirus,  and  is  at  present  included  in 
the  Turkish  government  of  Romania.  Its  area  is 
18,944  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  is  estimated  at  1,200,000. 
The  mountains  in  the  north  rise  to  the  hdght  of 
9,000  feet,  but  the  country  includes  the  fertile 
plains  of  Scutari  and  others.  The  climate  is  warm 
out  healthy.  The  maritime  txade  is  for  the  most 
part  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Previa,  Sala- 
nora,  Gomenitza,  Sayada,  Santi  Quaranta,  and 
Avlona,  while  at  most  of  the  smaller  ports  that 
indent  the  western  coast  a  petty  trade,  of  which 
no  statistics  have  been  collected,  is  carried  on  with 
Corfu.  The  safest  port  on  the  Adriatic  is  Avlona. 
The  largest  town  in  the  province  is  Janina,  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a  pop.  estimated 
at  36,000.  The  prind^  productions  and  exports 
are  valonia,  tobacco,  olives,  Indian  com,  dye-wood, 
raw  hides,  wool,  raw  silk,  cheese,  salt  provisions, 
drugs,  sheep,  and  horses;  but  nearly  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  Southern  Europe,  induding  cattle,  may 
be  included  in  the  list  of  the  districts  capabilities. 
The  Albanians  are  prindpally  Mohammedans, 
though  on  the  coast  a  considerable  number  aro 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  churches.  Lately  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roads.  In  the  end  of  1863  td^^aphic 
communication   was   established   between   Con- 
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sta&tinoplie  and  Jaxdntij  by  way  of  Salahora  and 
Jarissa,  and  works  were  in  progress  in  1865  for 
condnning  it  to  Aiba  and  Preveea.  (Consular 
Ibeports.) 

ALBANO  (TOWN,  LAKE,  AND  MOUNTAIN 
OF),  in  the  Caapcufna  tU  Bimay  situated  in  the 
fine  of  the  Appian  Way,  on  a  hill,  near  the  SW. 
adeof  the  lake,  about  14  m.  SSE.  Rome.  Pop. 
61,400  in  1858.  This  town  is  not  built,  as  some 
Ittre  sttppoeed,  on  the  site  of  Alba  Lonffo,  which 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  but  on  the 
nnu  of  Pumpey's  villa.  Its  situation,  at  a  mode- 
ate  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  fine 
nlabnocis  air,  shady  walks,  and  magnificent  views 
of  the  'eternal  dtv,'  the  Campagna,  and  the  sea, 
make  it  a  iavounte  retreat  of  the  more  opulent 
Koman  dtizena,  particnlarly  during  spring  and 
antomn.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop;  is  well 
built;  has  a  cathedral  and  some  convents,  with 
many  fine  palaces,  among  which  may  be  specified 
those  of  the  Goisini  and  Barberini  families.  At  a 
little  distance,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  Castel 
Gandolfo,  the  summer  residence  of  the  pope.  The 
a^aoent  ooontiy  is  almost  wholly  appropriated  to 
the  caltnre  of  the  vine;  and  the  wme  which  it 
yields  sdll  maintains  its  ancient  reputation. 

The  lake  of  Albano,  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  the 
town,  is  sunonnded  on  all  sides  by  very  high 
banks,  except  towards  the  N.,  where  they  are  a 
little  lower.  It  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
eUipae,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt 
that  it  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  distance  round  the  crater,  or  summit  of  the 
basin  of  the  lake,  is  estimated  at  about  8  m.,  and 
that  round  the  water's  edge  about  4  m.  It  is  in 
parts  very  deep:  a  variety  of  fish  are  found  in  it, 
nooog  which  are  eels  of  an  immense  size,  and 
hi^y  esteemed. 

But  the  subterranean  conduit  or  tunnel,  called 
by  the  Italians  an  emismrio,  for  conveying  away 
its  surphia  water,  b  the  feature  most  worUiy  the 
attmtion  of  the  intelligent  traveller  who  visits  this 
lake.  This  tunnel,  intended  to  prevent  the  waters 
of  the  lake  from  injuring  the  surrounding  country 
by  oveil9owing  its  banks,  and  to  keep  them  always 
at  their  present  level,  was  completed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Roman  history  (about  400  years 
Kc)y  and  bears  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  sagacity 
and  perseverance  of  those  by  whom  it  was  exe- 
CQted.  It  is  cut  right  through  the  mountain,  and 
noetly  through  solid  rock,  a  distance  of  oon- 
nderably  more  than  a  mile,  being  generally  about 
3  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  from  6^  to  7  feet  in 
height;  at  its  entry  from  the  lake,  and  its  issue 
in  the  plain,  it  is  solidly  built  round  with  large 
stones,  arched  at  top,  and  is  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. This  great  work  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  about  a  year;  but  it  has  been  objected  to 
this,  that  as  only  three  or  at  most  four  men  could 
have  wrought  together,  and  these  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  tunnel  only,  the  other  end  bein^  under 
water,  it  must  have  taken  many  years  for  its  com- 
I^etion.  But  Piranesi  has  shown  that  after  tracing 
the  line  of  the  tunnel  above  ground,  shafts  had  been 
sunk,  by  which  workmen  might  have  been  let 
down  in  various  places,  and  the  work  completed 
within  the  stated  time. 

The  Alban  Mount  {Mona  Albanus)^  now  Monte 
Ouo,  lies  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  lake.  It  is 
about  3,176  feet  in  height;  and  the  view  from  its 
summit,  extending  over  Latium  and  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country,  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  can  be 
nnagined.  It  was  crowned  by  a  temple  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  LatiaUs,  where  sacrifices  were  annually 
offered  up  by  deputies  from  the  various  Latin 
states,  with  the  Romans  at  their  head,  to  their 
father  and  protector.     Here,  also,  the 
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Roman  generals  refused  the  honour  of  the  great 
triumph  in  the  city,  performed  the  lesser  triumph, 
or  ovation,  and  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Latialis. 
Some  fragments  of  this  famous  temple  existed  in 
1750;  but  they  have  since  disappeared.  (Besides 
the  authorities  referred  to,  see  the  excellent  work 
of  Lumsden  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  pp.  458 
-466.) 

ALBAN'S  (ST.) ,  an  ancient  borough  of  England, 
CO.  Hertford,  occupying  the  summit  and  sides  of  a 
low  hill,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Colne,  20  m.  NNW. 
London,  on  the  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  parish  3,679,  and  of  municipal 
borough  7,675  in  1861.  The  borough  long  had 
the  privilege  of  returning  2  m.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
the  right  of  voting  having  been  vested  in  the  free- 
men, whether  resident  or  not,  and  in  scot-and-lot 
householders;  but  it  was  a  few  years  ago  disfran- 
chised on  account  of  corruption  at  the  elections. 
The  place  is  very  ancient,  and  is  either  on  or  very 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  Verulamium, 
The  abbey  church  is  the  most  imposing  object  in 
the  place;  and  is  celebrated  alike  for  its  antiquity 
and  great  magnitude.  It  lately  underwent  a 
thorough  repair.  In  the  chureh  of  St.  Michael  is 
the  tomb  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  wiUi  a  fine 
marble  monument  to  his  memory.  There  is  a  free 
grammar  school,  with  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  town  is  not  thriving.  Straw  plidt  is 
the  principal  manufacture;  and  &ere  are  besides  a 
cotton  mill  and  a  silk  mill,  but  neither  on  a  large 
scale.    There  is  a  market  each  Saturday. 

ALBAN'S  HEAD  (ST.),  a  cane  of  England,  on 
the  English  Channel,  co.  Dorset ;  lat.  50°  38'  10''N., 
long.  20  6'  16"  W. 

ALBANY,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  cap.  state 
of  New  York,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
146  m.  N.  New  York;  lat  42©  89'  3"  N.,  long. 
73<>  44'  60"  W.  Pop.  in  1826,  16,971 ;  in  1840, 
83,721 ;  and  in  1860,  62,367.  Besides  being  the 
seat  of  government,  it  is,  in  population,  wealth 
and  commerce,  the  second  city  in  the  state.  It  is 
finely  situated  at  the  head  of  the  river  navigation 
of  the  Hudson,  and  is  now  connected  by  canals 
with  Lake  Erie  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  other.  It  is  also  the  centre  where  a 
number  of  railways  meet  connecting  it  with  Buf- 
falo, Boston,  Lake  Champlain,  and  New  York ;  so 
that  it  is,  and  has  for  a  considerable  time  been,  one 
of  the  principal  centres  of  internal  commerce  in 
the  Union.  A  fine  basin  has  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  shipping  on  the  river 
and  the  canals.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  capitol,  the  state  house,  an  academy,  a  splendid 
museum,  a  jail,  with  numerous  banks  and  places 
for  public  worship. 

ALBANY,  a  cUstrict  of  S.  Africa,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Cape 
Colonv.  It  has  on  the  E.  the  Great  Fish  river,  on 
the  W.  Boshuana  river,  on  the  N.  an  imaginary 
line,  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Fish  rivers  to  the  Ronap,  and  on  the  S.  the 
ocean.  Its  area  has  been  variously  estimated,  but 
may  probably  amount  to  about  2,000  sq.  m.  or 
1 ,280,000  acres.  1  ts  aspect  is  hi|2^hly  pleasing,  being 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  its  venlant  pastures 
and  smooth  grassy  knolls,  contrasting  agreeably 
with  the  dark  masses  of  forest,  which  clothe  the 
broken  ground  near  the  river  courses.  Soil  y^ry 
various.  The  stiff  clayey  lands  would  bfe  the  most 
productive,  were  they  sufficiently  watered ;  but  as 
rain  is  precarious,  and  the  rivers  are  said  not  to  be 
suitable  for  irrigation,  light  friable  soils  are  pre- 
ferred. Climate  temperate,  salubrious,  and  suit- 
able for  European  constitutions.  Lions,  -wolves, 
and  leopards  are  occasionally  met  with;  but  are 
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every  day  beooming  rarer.  Elephants  are  now 
seldom  seen  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  &&,  thrive  re- 
markably well,  and  their  produce  forms  the  great 
dependence  of  the  colonists.  The  oomitiy  is  trar 
vcned  by  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  Great 
Fish  river  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Pre- 
\dously  to  1820,  there  were  not  more  than  1600 
Europeans  in  the  district;  but  government  having 
given  encouragement  to  emigration  to  this  quarter, 
8,720  emigrants  landed  in  1820,  at  Algoa  Bay, 
whence  the  greater  number  proceeded  to  this  dis- 
trict. For  the  first  4  or  5  years,  the  colonists  suf- 
fered severely  from  a  failure  of  the  wheal:  crops; 
but  their  progress  from  1825  down  to  1835  was 
comparatively  rapid,  and  presented  a  picture  of 
prosperity  and  advancement,  not  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  early  annals,  even  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful colonies.  At  the  last-mentioned  epoch, 
however,  this  career  was  suddenly  arrested  by  an 
irruption  of  the  Caffres,  who  destroyed  a  great 
quantity  of  valuable  property,  and  killed  several 
of  the  colonists.  This  invasion  having  been  re- 
pelled, and  peace  having  been  again  restored  widi 
the  Cafires,  a  lieutenantr-govemor  was  appointed 
to  the  E.  province,  and  the  district  is  fast  recover- 
ing from  ^e  losses  it  had  sustained.  The  pop.  in 
1861  was  estimated  at  above  20,000,  with  15,000 
whites.  Graham's  Town,  the  cap.  of  the  E.  prov. 
and  the  residence  of  the  lieut-govemor,  is  situ- 
ated almost  in  the  centre  of  this  district  A  town, 
called  Port  Francis,  has  been  founded  at  the  month 
of  the  Kowie  river;  but  as  the  access  to  it  is  ob- 
structed by  a  dangerous  bar,  it  is  doubted  whether 
it  will  ever  become  of  an;|^  material  importance. 
The  shipping  trade  of  the  (ustrict  is  chiefly  carried 
from  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa  Bav. 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND,  United  States,  coast 
of  N.  Carolina,  in  the  NE^part  of  the  state,  being 
60  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  4  to  15 
wide.  It  communicates  with  Pimlico  Sound  and 
the  ocean  by  several  narrow  inlets,  and  with 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  a  canal  cut  through  Dismal 
Swanm. 

ALBENGA  (an.  Albittm  Inffaunum)^  an  ancient 
sea-port  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Genoa,  44 
m.  SW.  Genoa,  on  the  Centa.  Pop.  4,189  in  1861. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  several  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  The  situation  is  unhealthy ; 
but  the  surroimding  country  is  productive  of  oil 
and  hemp.  This  is  the  birthplace  of  Proculus,  a 
competitor  with  Probus  for  the  throne  of  the 
Ceesars. 

ALBERT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Somme,  cap. 
canL,  on  the  Miramnont,  15  m.  ENE).  Amiens. 
Pop.  8,806  in  1861.  It  has  a  cotton  mill,  with 
print  works,  bleachfields,  and  paper  mills.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a  cave  or  quany  wnere  there  are  a  va- 
riety of  petrifactions. 

ALBINO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Ber- 
gamo, on  the  Serio,  7  m.  NE.  Beigamo.  Pop.  2,627 
m  1861.  It  is  very  well  built,  ^e  castle  and  gar- 
dens of  Count  Spini  being  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  lliere  are  silk  filatures,  with  a  manufac- 
tory of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  for 
poUshing  whetstones  renowned  all  over  Europe. 

ALBION  (NEW),  a  large  tract  of  the  NW.  coast 
of  America.  This  designation  was  given  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  to  California  and  part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing coast;  but  recent  geographers,  and  among 
others  Humboldt,  limit  the  denomination  of  New 
Albion  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  43rd  to  the  48th  deg.  N.  lat. 

ALBUFEIRA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Portugal,  S. 
coast  Algarve,  28  m.  E.  Lagos ;  lat  37©  7'  80"  N., 
long.  7°  19'  12"  W.  Pop.  2,800  in  1858.  Laige 
vessels  may  anchor  in  the  port,  which  is  defended 
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by  a  citadel  and  batteries.   The  inhabitants  mostly 
subsist  by  fishing. 

ALBUHERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  EstremadorBy 
14  m.  SSE.  Badajoz,  on  the  river  and  near  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here,  on  the  IQth. 
May,  181 1,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  between 
the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and  Porfoiguese  troops 
under  Marshal  Beresford,  and  a  French  force  under 
Marshal  Soult  Each  army  lost  about  7,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  allied  side  the 
chief  brunt  of  the  action  fell  on  the  British,  who 
suffered  severely.  In  the  end  Soult,  who  com- 
menced the  attack,  retreated. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  with  an 
old  castle,  prov.  Estremadura,  on  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  22  m.  NNW.  Badajoz.  Pop.  5,470  in 
1857.    It  has  cloth  and  cotton  manufactures. 

ALBY  (AUnga)t  a  city  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Tarn, 
on  the  Tarn,  which  is  crossed  by  an  old-fashioned 
brid^  Pop.  15,493  in  1861.  The  town  has  a 
station  on  the  ndlway  du  Midi  It  is  situated  on 
a  hill,  and  has  few  public  buildings  worth  notice, 
except  the  cathedral,  begun  in  1277  and  finished 
in  1480.  It  is  ill  built,  uie  houses  being  gloomy, 
and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty;  but 
the  shady  Promenade  de  la  Lice,  on  the  side  next 
the  country,  is  universally  admired.  It  has  a  pub- 
lic libnuy,  a  museum,  and  barracks,  with  variouB 
manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  sacking,  table  linen, 
handkerchiefs,  cottons,  hats,  and  paper.  The  pre- 
paration of  woad  has  been  long  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity.  Alby  has  suffered  much  at  diffexent 
periods  for  its  attachment  to  Protestantism. 

ALCALA  DE  GISVERT,  an  ill  built  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Valencia.    Pop.  4,954  in  1857. 

ALCALA  DE  HENARES  (Can^Mtum),  a  city 
of  Spain,  prov.  Madrid,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  17  m.  ENE.  Madrid.  Pop. 
6,400  in  1857.  It  is  surrounded  b}r  walls  flanked 
with  square  towers,  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
magnificent  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
with  numerous  churches  and  convents.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1510  by  the  illus- 
trious statesman,  Cardinfd  Ximenes,  which,  next 
to  Salamanca,  is  the  most  celebrated  seminary  in 
Spain :  it  had,  in  1831, 17  colleges  and  31  profes- 
sors. The  cardinal  also  bequeathed  his  library  to 
the  university,  and  founded  in  it  a  printing  press, 
which  produced,  at  his  expense,  in  1512-17,  the 
famous  Polyglott  Bible,  denominated  the  Biblia 
Oomplutentia;  an  imperishable  and  noble  monu- 
ment of  his  piety,  learning,  and  liberality.  The 
remains  of  the  cardina]  were  inteired  in  the  col- 
lege church.  But  it  is  the  chief  glory  of  Alcala 
de  Henares  to  have  given  birth,  in  1547,  to  Cer- 
vantes, the  inimitable  author  of  Don  Quixote ;  it 
is  also  the  birth-plade  of  the  poet  Figuent>a,  and 
of  SoUs,  the  historian  of  Mexico. 

ALCALA  DE  LOS  GAZULES,  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Cadiz,  38  m.  E.  Cadiz,  and  48  m.  S. 
Seville.  Pop.  5,516  in  1857.  The  town  stands  in 
a  hilly  and  bleak  district,  totally  unfit  for  tillage, 
but  well  adi^ted  for  rearing  sheep,  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  employment  of  the  people.  It  is 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  nver  Barbate, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  35  m.  SE.  Cadiz.  Close 
to  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
castle. 

ALCALA  LA  REAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Jaen,  on  the  Gualcoton,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  30  m. 
WSW.  Jaen.  Pop.  6,738  in  1857.  There  is  a 
rich  abbey,  with  various  churches,  convents,  and 
a  hospital  On  the  28th  January,  1810,  the 
French  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town. 

ALCAMO,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the 
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Til  di  MazzaKB,  on  the  great  road  iirom  Palenno 
to  Tnpuu,  24  m.  W8W.  Palenno.  Pop.  19,618 
m  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  high  ground, 
in  a  fine,  open,  cultivated  country,  and  is  well 
sheltered  by  large  woods  of  olive  trees.  Within 
the  district  of  Alcamo,  and  at  no  great  distance 
fnm  the  town,  finely  situated  on  an  eminence, 
aie  the  magnificent  luins  of  an  ancient  Doric 
temple, — all  that  now  remains  of  the  once  power- 
fid  S^giata.  It  b  a  parallelogram,  162  by  66  feet, 
and  has  36  columns,  which,  when  examined  by 
Swisbnme,  were  all,  with  one  exception,  perfectly 
entire.  (Swinburne's  Two  Sicilies,  ii.  p.  236, 4to.  ed.) 

AIjCAKIZ  (Arab,  for  treasury),  a  town  of  Spain, 
piw.  of  Temel,  Aragon,  on  the  r.  bank  ot  the 
Gandaloiipe  on  a  hill  side,  above  which  is  a  castle, 
boilt  by  James  L  of  Acagon,  62  m.  S£.  Saragossa. 
Pop.  6,400  in  1857.  A  handsome  coUc^te  church, 
with  a  noUe  portico,  is  the  chief  building.  It  is 
eodicled  by  waUs ;  and  is  connected  by  a  canal, 
ccmstracted  bj  the  Moors,  with  the  £bro.  There 
are  in  the  vicinity  rich  mines  of  ahun,  and  thriviiij^p 
plantations  of  mulbexry  and  other  trees ;  there  ia 
abo  in  its  vicinity  a  pond,  which  produces  re- 
marfcably  large  fine  eels. 

ALCANTARA  (from  the  Arabic  al-cantarat-cd- 
mtfj  the  biri<k^  of  the  sword),  a  fortified  town  of 
Spun,  prov.  Estremadura ;  and  the  cap.  of  a  disL  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  4,278  in  1857.  It  stands  on  a 
steep  hill,  close  to  tne  £.  bank  of  the  Tagus  (run- 
ning here  NW.) ;  was  called  by  the  Romans,  its 
ibandeEs,  Abrfta-Coesarea;  and  they  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  erected  the  famous  bridge,  whence  its 
present  name  is  derived.  It  was  of  granite,  its 
)eDffti  577  ft,  breadth  22  ft.,  span  of  the  two 
centre  arches  110  ft»,  thickness  of  piera  38  ft., 
tidght  above  river-level,  175  ft. ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  facidge  was  a  triumphal  arch,  46  ft;,  high,  with 
a  Roman  inscription.  (Laborde's  Yo^rage  Pittor. ; 
where  see  views  and  sections  of  the  bndge.  Ponz, 
vni.  p.  63^)  This  fine  relic  of  antiquity  was  unfor- 
nmately  destroyed,  together  with  some  adjoining 
hmldings,  by  the  British  troope,  June  10,  1809, 
owin^  to  a  mistake  of  military  orders.  ^  (Napier, 
tdL  iL  p.  316.)  The  river  was  once  navigable  up 
this  Uywn,  and  before  the  separation  of  Portugal, 
in  1580,  a  large  trade  in  fruit  was  carried  on  with 
lislKin  (Minano)  ;  but  it  now  serves  only  to  turn 
a  few  nulla,  and  to  supply  the  people  with  dace, 
barbel,  eels  and  other  fish,  which  greatly  abound. 
(Pona..)  It  is  joined  a  little  below  Alcantara  by 
the  Alagon,  Jartin  and  Salor.  At  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moon  in  1213,  which  was  aided  by  the 
knights  of  San  Julian  del  Pereyro,  the  defence  of 
the  town  was  entrusted  to  them,  and  they  thence- 
Ibcwaid  assumed  the  title  of  knights  of  Alcantara. 
The  Older  is  now  a  dignity  of  some  value,  and  the 
monarch  has  been  l^e  ^rand-master  since  1495. 
The  knigfata,  m  1506,  budt  a  handsome  convent 
and  choreh,  which  still  exist  A  doth  manufac- 
ture once  existed  here;  but  it  has  perished. 
Brick-making  and  tanning  are  all  the  signs  now 
to  be  seen  of  mdustry . 

Alcaxtaba,  a  sea-port  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
Maianham,  on  a  hill,  15  m.  NW.  San  Louis  de 
liaranham.  The  surrounding  territory  is  pro- 
dncdve  of  excellent  cotton  and  rice ;  and  the  salt 
lakes,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  might  yield 
the  largest  supplies  if  they  were  properly  managed. 
Estun.  Pop.  10,000. 

ALCANTARILLA,  a  dist.  and  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Mnrtaa,  4  m.  from  the  L  bank  of  the  Se- 
gnra,  5  m.  SW.  Murcia,  and  50  SW.  Alicante. 
Pop.  4,083  in  1857.  The  country  around  is  famous 
for  its  wines. 

ALCAR£Z,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha, 
on  the  Giiariarama,  45  miles  WSW.  Manzonaies. 
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Pop.  2,907  in  1857.  The  town  has  a  citadel, 
manufactures  of  cloth,  mines  of  calamine  and 
copper,  and  an  aqueduct. 

ALCAZAR  DO  SAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
£stremadara,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sado,  29  m. 
S£.  SetubaL  Pop.  2,400  in  1857.  The  town  is 
delightfullpr  sit.  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plam,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
salt  works  and  sedge  mat  factories. 

ALCAZAR  D£  SAN  JUAN,  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  La  Mancha,  55  m.  S£.  Toledo,  on  the  railway 
m>m  Madrid  to  Alicante.  It  is  the  cap.  of  a  dist. 
which  contains  16  towns  and  villages.  Pop.  of 
town  7,800  in  1857.  The  dist.  (besides  its  pasture, 
com,  oil,  and  fruits,  which  are  abundant)  prbduces 
saltpetre  and  other  minerals,  supporting  above  500 
workmen  and  their  families.  The  town  contains 
several  soap  factories. 

ALC£ST£R,  a  pa.  and  m.  town  of  £ngland,  co. 
Warwick,  103  m.  NW.  Lond.,  16  m.  WSW.  War- 
wick. Pop.  of  parish,  2,128  in  1861.  The  town, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alne  and  Anrow, 
has  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  a  free  school,  a 
good  com  market,  and  carries  on  a  pretty  laxge 
needle  manufacture. 

ALCIRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  jprov.  Valencia,  on 
an  isUnd  of  the  Xucar,  25  m.  SSW.  Valencia,  and 
so  low  that  the  river  by  rising  12  feet  above  its 
usual  height,  inundates  the  town ;  lat.  39^  6'  N., 
long.0O25'W.  Pop.  9,250  in  1857.  It  is  fortified 
and  flanked  with  towers ;  has  several  churches, 
convents,  and  hospitals,  with  two  fine  bridges  over 
the  Xucar.  This  is  a  very  ancient  town,  having 
been  successively  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  and  Moors.  The  inhab.  are  thrifty  and 
intelligent  farmers,  superior  to  most  in  Spain,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  they 
raise  excellent  pimentos  and  tomatos,  in  addition 
to  the  rice  and  other  produce  of  the  district 
About  2  m.  £.  are  some  limestone  hills,  among 
which  is  a  stalactitic  cave  (Cueva  de  ku  MaraviOas) , 
visited  as  a  natural  curiosity. 

ALCKMA£R.    SeeALKMAAR. 

ALCOBAZA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  £8tre- 
madura;  Ut.  39©  36'  N.,  long.  9o  W.,  15  m.  SSW. 
Leiria,  and  within  5  m.  of  the  sea,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  small  rivers.  Pop.  2,700  in  1857. 
The  town  contains  a  very  handsome  and  exten- 
sive Cistercian  monastery,  founded  by  Alfonso  1., 
possessing  a  good  library  with  valuable  MSS.,  and 
a  collection  of  pictures,  among  which  are  portraits 
of  all  the  Portuguese  kings,  from  Alfonso  I.  to 
Donna  Maria  I.  The  cotton  manufacture  is 
carried  on  here  to  some  extent. 

ALCOL£A  DEL  R£Y,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Seville,  26  m.  N£.  of  that  dty,  near  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  and  pro- 
ductive plain.  Pop.  2,200  in  1857.  When  the 
Guadal(|uivir  was  more  navigable  than  at  pre- 
sent, this  town  appears  to  have  been  of  some  mi- 
portance.  The  recently  completed  ndlway  from 
Seville  to  Cordova  and  Madrid  has  restored  it  to 
somewhat  of  its  former  prosperity. 

ALCORA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  48 
m.  N.  Valencia,  in  a  country  watered  by  the  Mi- 
jares.  Pop.  5,609  in  1857.  Its  agricultural  and 
mdustrial  products  are  not  important 

ALCOVER,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cataluna, 
on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Anguta.  Pop. 
2,812  m  1867.    In  the  time  of  Alfonso  VIIL  it 

[IS  a  place  of  some  importance. 

ALCOY,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  at  the 
source  of  the  Alcoy,  24  m.  N.  Alicante.  Pop.  town 
and  district  27.000  in  1857.  Besides  churches  and 
convents,  it  has  a  college,  a  considerable  manu- 
factory ojf  fine  cloth,  soap  works,  and  paper  works ; 
the  contiguous  territory  is  very  fertile. 
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ALCUDIA,  a  town  belonging  to  Spain,  near 
the  N.  extrem.  of  the  ble  Maiorca,  on  a  small  pe- 
ninsula between  the  bays  of  rollensa  and  Alcuma ; 
lat  390  60',  long.  d9  S'  E.  Pop.  1,116  in  1867. 
Two  stagnant  pools,  or  Albuferas,  lie  between  it 
and  the  bay;  and  the  exhalations  from  them 
j2^tly  injure  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  a 
sickly'  and  miserable  race.  The  pools  might  be 
drained,  and  the  soil  rendered  useful,  if  the  natives 
were  possessed  of  any  enterprise  or  eneigy.  Coral- 
fiahing  employs  some  40  vessels  in  the  bay.  At 
about  3  m.  SE.  is  a  stalactitic  cave,  visited  and 
well  described  by  Antillon.  Several  other  towns 
in  Spain  have  the  name  of  AlctuUoy  but  none  of 
great  importance. 

ALDBOROUGH,  a  borough  of  England,  W.  R. 
CO.  York,  wapentake  Claro,  186  m.  NNW.  Lond., 
18  m.  WNW.  York.  Pop.  620  in  1831,  and  522 
in  1861.  The  borough  enjoyed,  since  the  era  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  the  privilege  of  returning  2  mem- 
bers to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act. 

ALDBOROUGH,  or  ALDEBURGH,  asea^port 
town  of  England,  co.  Suffolk,  hund.  Plomesgate, 
86  m.  NE.  Lond.  Pop.  of  bor.  and  pa.  1,721  in 
1861.  The  borouf^h  returned  2  m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
from  the  16th  Eliz.  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfrancnised.  It  has 
suffered  much  from  encroachments  of  the  sea. 
For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  rising  into 
repute  as  a  quiet  watering  place.  A  short  branch 
line  connects  Aldborough  with  the  Great  Eastern 

ALDEA  DEL  REY,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La 
Mancha  (Ciudad  Real),  on  the  L  bank  of^  the  Ja- 
balon,  an  affluent  of  the  Guadiana,  17  m.  S.  Ciu- 
dad Real.  Pop.  1,660  in  1867.  The  climate  is 
vexv  unhealthy,  owing  to  inundations  of  the  river, 
which  a  very  slight  industry  might  obviate.  Here 
is  a  palace  of  the  knights  commanders  of  Calatrava. 

ALDEA  GALEGA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Estremadura,  festuary  of  the  Tagus,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  bay  of  Montijo.  Pop.  3,760  in  1868. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  railwajrs  the  town 
w^as  well  known  as  a  ferry  station  between  Lisbon 
and  the  great  road  to  Badajoz  and  Madrid. 

ALDERNEY,  an  ishind  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  English  Channel,  65  m.  S.  from  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  and  18  m.  W.  Cape  La  Hogue  in 
Normandy.  The  channel  between  Aldemey  and 
tlie  latter,  called  the  Race  of  Aldemey,  is  dan- 
gerous in  stormy  weather  firom  the  strength  and 
rapidity  of  the  tides.  This  island  is  about  3^  m. 
in  length  by  |  m.  in  breadth,  and  had  in  1861  a 
pop.  of  4,932.  Aldemey  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
large  sums  have  been  expended  m  the  erection  of 
a  harbour  for  men-of-war.  It  is  a  dependency  of 
Guernsey,  and  celebrated  for  a  small  breed  of  cows 
which  afford  excellent  milk  and  butter. 

ALDERSHOT,  a  par.  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 
which  has  come  into  notice  since  1864,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  there  in  Uiat  year  of 
a  permanent  camp  for  20,000  men.  The  camp  has 
caused  the  erection  of  a  town  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  in  1861,  16,720,  of  which 
8,965  were  military.  There  are  railway  stations 
in  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  camp. 

ALDSTONE  MOOR,  a  par.  and  m.  town  of 
England,  co.  Cumberland,  Leath  ward,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Northumberland.  The  town  stands  on  a 
hill  washed  by  the  Tyne.  ITio  parish  contains 
36,050  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  6,404  in  1861.  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  lead  mines,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  earls  of  Derwentwater,  and  now  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

ALEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Mur- 
cia,  sit.  on  a  moimtain  side,  6  m.  from  the  L 
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bank  of  the  Sangonera,  a  bnmch  of  the  Segura, 
and  about  26  m.  WSW.  Murcia.  Pop.  1,029  in 
1867. 

ALENCON,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Ome, 
in  an  extensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Sarthe,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  depw, 
56  m.  SSE.  Caen,  on  the  railway  from  Caen  to 
Mans.  Pop.  16,110  in  1861.  The  town  is  agree- 
ably situated  and  weU  built ;  streets  generally 
broad  and  well  paved ;  the  walls  by  which  it  was 
formerly  surrounded  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 
it  has  several  considerable  suburbs.  Among  the 
public  buildings  may  be  specified  the  cathedral 
church,  the  town-house  embodying  two  well-pre- 
served  towers,  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Alencon,  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  com  market.  It  has  a  communal 
college,  several  hospitals,  a  public  library,  and  an 
observatory.  Its  manufactory  of  the  laoe,  known 
by  the  name  of  Point  d^Almgon,  established  b^ 
Colbert,  still  preserves  its  ancient  celebrity,  and  it 
has  in  addition  manufactures  of  muslin,  of  coarse 
and  fine  linen,  buckram,  seiges,  stockings,  and 
straw  hats.  There  are  freestone  (|uairies  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  at  Hartz,  a  Lttle  to  the  W. 
of  tiie  town,  are  found  the  stones  called  Alen9on. 
diamonds,  which  when  cleaned  and  polished  are 
said  to  be  little  inferior,  in  respect  of  lustre,  to  the 
genuine  gem.  Several  fairs  are  held  m  the  town, 
which  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  commerce. 
During  the  religious  wars,  Alencon,  which  was 
generally  attached  to  the  Protestant  party,  suffered 
severelv. 

ALE'NQUIR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estre- 
madura, 26  m.  NNE.  Lisbon.  Pop.  3,200  in  1858. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  points  for  the  defence  of 
Lisbon. 

ALEPPO,  a  city  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  called  by 
the  natives  Halel>-es-Shabha  (an.  Chahfbon  and 
Bercea) ;  lat  360  11'  26"  N.,  long.  370  10'  15"  E. ; 
76  m.  ESE.  Iskenderoun,  and  126  m.  NNE.  Da- 
mascus. Its  present  pop.  is  estimated  at  about 
100,000 ;  though  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  var- 
riously  estimated  at  from  200,000  to  258,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Russell,  it  had  in  1794,  236,000  inhab., 
of  whom  30,000  were  Christians,  and  5,000  Jews, 
the  rest  being  Mohammedans ;  but,  according  to 
Yolney,  the  pop.  in  1786  did  not  exceed  100,000, 
which  we  incline  to  think  is  the  more  probable 
statement.  Aleppo  occupies  an  elevation  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  plain ;  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls  30  ft.  hifh  and  20  broad;  supposed,  from 
the  massive  style  of  their  architecture,  to  be  Sasa- 
oenic  The  city,  within  the  walls,  is  about  3^  ou 
in  circ.,  but  including  its  suburbs,  it  occupies  a 
circuit  of  more  than  double  that  extent  Houses 
of  freestone :  they  are  said  to  be  elegant  and  du- 
rable, and  those  belonging  to  the  ^tter  classes 
exhibit  an  elaborate  degree  of  ornament  in  their 
lofty  ceilings  decorated  with  arabesques,  and  their 
large  windows  of  painted  glass.  Roofs  flat,  as  in 
most  Eastern  towns :  during  the  summer  months, 
the  inhabitants  pass  their  nights  upon  them,  un- 
protected bv  tents  or  awnings  of  any  kind.  These 
flat  roofs  form  also  a  continuous  terraoe,  upon 
which  it  is  easy,  by  climbing  over  the  low  parti- 
tion walls,  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
another.  Streets  broad,  well  paved,  and  clean — 
remarkable  qualities  in  the  £. :  the  latter  may 
pMerhaps  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  drainage,  occa- 
sioned by  the  sUght  elevation  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  above  the  surrounding  plain.  The 
seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  pasha,  which  used  to  be 
admired  for  its  magnificence,  was  destroved  in 
1819-20  during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  khour- 
chid  Ahmed  Pacha.  Mosques  numerous,  but  nearly 
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aU  have  been  injuied,  and  many  of  them  are  in 
niins,  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquakes  which 
have  so  oft«n  shaken  this  part  of  Syria ;  the  Cia^ 
m6iy  Zacharie,  and  £1-Halawe  are,  however,  fine 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Roman  style ;  they  were 
originally  Christian  edifices,  the  latter  built,  it  is 
SB>(1,  by  the  Empress  Helena.  There  are  ten  or 
twelve  Christian  churches,  three  Christian  con- 
vents, and  several  wakfs,  the  conventual  establish- 
ments of  the  Mohammedans.  An  ancient  aque- 
doct  cmiveys  a  plentiful  pupply  of  good  water 
from  two  springs  This  work  is  an  object  of  much 
caie ;  and  it  is  singular  that,  being  certainly  con- 
strocted  before  the  time  of  Constautine,  it  should 
have  remained  uninjured  amid  the  fipequent  con- 
Toiinans  to  which  the  town  has  been  subject. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a  castle,  partly  in 
ndns,  built  upon  an  artificial  mound,  of  consider- 
able height,  and  ^  m.  in  circumference;  this  is 
snnounded  by  a  broad  and  deep,  but  dry  ditch, 
cmsed  by  a  'bridge  of  7  arches.  From  this  spot 
is  commanded  a  very  extensive  view,  bounded  N. 
by  the  snowy  tops  of  the  Taurus,  W.  by  the  ele- 
vated rocky  bed  of  the  Aaszy ;  while  to  the  S. 
and  EL  the  eye  reaches  over  the  desert  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates.  Here  are  several  huge  khans, 
prindpaily  occupied  by  Frank  and  other  foreign 
merchants.  These  are  handsome  and  convenient 
fauilduigB,  containing  counting-houses  and  store- 
rooms ranged  round  an  interior  court,  in  which 
are  stands  for  loading  and  unloadiog  the  beasts  of 
bmden,  and  a  fountam  to  supply  them  with  water. 
At  present,  however,  Aleppo  can  be  regarded  as 
little  more  than  the  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
Slight  eaxthquakes  are  frequent  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, but  in  1822  a  tremendous  shock  overturned 
most  of  the  public  buildings,  and  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  This 
calamity  has  occasioned  the  erection  of  a  new  sub- 
tub,  materially  altering  the  appearance,  and  injuring 
the  beanty  of  the  town.  The  houses  in  this  sul^ 
mb,  intended  at  first  for  the  temporary  shelter  of 
the  population  that  had  escaped  from  the  town, 
were  hastily  constracted  of  wood,  lath,  and  plas- 
ter ;  but  from  want,  either  of  funds  to  repair  their 
more  substantial  dwellings,  or  of  eneigv  to  set 
about  the  work,  or  probably  from  a  fear  of  return- 
ing into  the  city,  these  hastily  constructed  edifices 
have  become  permanent  residences,  while  many, 
pohaps  the  gieater  number,  of  the  large  and  con- 
venient stone  buildings  in  the  dty  are  either  in 
ruins  or  tenantless. 

Although  upon  the  borders  of  the  desert,  Aleppo 
is  advantageously  and  agreeably  situated.  A 
small  stream,  called  the  Koeik  (an.  C%a/tt«),  waters 
the  W.  side  of  the  town.  This  brook,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  the  New  River,  and  never  dry, 
swells  in  the  rainy  season-  to  a  formidable  and 
npid  current :  it  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, about  70  m.  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  80  or  90 
m.  loses  itself  in  a  huge  morass  fuU  of  wild  boars 
and  pelicans.  The  upper  course  of  the  Koeik  lies 
between  naked  rocks,  but  near  Aleppo  and  S.  of 
that  town,  it  flows  through  an  extiemel^r  fertile 
valley,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  This  river 
and  the  aqueduct  before  mentioned  furnish  an 
abundant  and  unfailing  supply  of  water ;  and 
besides  the  public  fountains  and  baths,  every  pri- 
vate individual,  who  chooses  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  pipes,  may  have  his  house  served  with  water  in 
the  European  fashion. 

The  £eu:  famed  ^ardent  ofAUppp  are  situated  to 
the  SE.  of  the  city,  upon  the  banks  of  a  small 
rivulet,  one  of  the  very  few  afiluents  of  the  Koeik. 
They  are  rather  orchiuds  than  gardens,  consisting 
of  fruit  trees,  with  vegetables  growing  between 
them,  but  scarcely  any  lowers.  They  are  pleasant 


spots,  from  the  luxuriance  of  their  productions, 
and  tiie  nlghtingalos  that  resort  to  their  shades; 
but  very  little  taste  is  exhibited  in  their  arrange- 
ments. W.  of  the  town  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and  fig-trees,  and 
towards  the  £.  are  some  plantations  of  pistachio 
trees,  which,  though  still  extensive,  are  only  the 
remains  of  much  more  majestic  groves,  for  which 
this  country  was  formerly  famous. 

The  air  of  Aleppo  is  dry  and  piercing,  but  ac- 
counted salubrious  both  to  natives  and  strangers ; 
the  former,  however,  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  dis- 
oise,  said  to  attack  them  once, 'at  least,  in  their 
lives,  the  habal-e»-8ine\  ^  ulcer,'  or  *  ringworm  of 
Aleppo.'  It  is,  at  first,  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  subsequently  becomes  an  ulcer,  continues  for 
a  year,  and  generally  leaves  a  scar  for  life.  It 
usually  fixes  in  the  face,  and  an  Aleppine  is  known 
all  over  the  E.  by  the  mark  left  by  this  disorder, 
the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  but  suspected  to 
be  owing  to  some  quality  of  the  water. 

Aleppo  appears  to  have  risen  to  importance  on 
the  destruction  of  Palmyra.  Like  the  latter,  it 
was  a  convenient  emporium  for  the  tiade  between 
Europe  and  the  East,  so  long  as  it  was  carried  on 
over  land.  The  productions  of  Persia  and  India 
came  to  it  in  caravans  from  Bagdad  and  Bnssoia 
to  be  shipped  at  Iskenderonn  and  Latakia  for  the 
different  ports  of  Europe.  Aleppo  communicated 
also  with  Arabia  and  Egypt,  by  way  of  Damascus; 
with  Asia  Minor,  by  Tarsus ;  and  with  Armenia, 
by  Diarbekir.  It  rose  to  great  wealth  and  conse- 
(^uence  under  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Syria,  and 
into  still  greater  under  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
In  638  A.  D.,  it  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Arabs  for 
several  months ;  but  being  finally  taken,  it  became 
of  as  much  importance  under  the  Saracens,  as  it 
had  before  been  under  the  Romans  or  Greeks.  In 
the  tenth  century  it  was  reunited  to  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  by  the  arms  of  Zimisces ;  but 
it  soon  after  fell  uito  the  hands  of  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  during  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  It  suffered  considerably 
during  the  irruptions  of  the  Mongols,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  again,  by  the  wars  of  Tamer- 
lane, or  Timur  Bee,  in  the  fifteenth.  Selim  I. 
annexed  it,  in  1516,  to  the  Turkish  empire,  of 
which  it  continued  a  part  till  1832,  when  it  opened 
its  gates  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  without  a  summons. 
Its  political  revolutions,  with  the  exception  of  its 
two  captures  bv  the  Tartars,  affected  its  prosperity 
only  temporarily  and  in  a  slight  degree ;  but  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  its  greatness. 
Since  that  event  it  has  continued  to  decline,  and 
the  earthquake  of  1822,  together  with  the  wars 
which  have  distracted  Syria,  ^y  causing  extensive 
emigrations,  have  reduced  it  to  comparative  in- 
significance. Its  capabilities  are,  however,  very 
great,  and  under  judicious  treatment  it  is  more 
than  probable  it  would  speedily  regain  a  consider- 
able share  of  its  former  prosperity.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  centre  for  the  trade  between  Persia  and 
the  interior  of  Arabia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Asia 
Minor  and  Armenia  on  the  other :  it  is,  beyond  all 
comp)aiison,  the  cleanest  and  most  agreeable  town 
in  Syria;  and  still,  even  amid  its  ruins,  better  built 
than  almost  any  other  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Euphrates ;  its  inhabitants,  a  great  proportion 
of  whom  are  sheriffs  (descendants  of  the  Prophet), 
are  the  mildest  and  most  tolerant  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Mohammedanism.  These  circumstances 
have  made  it  the  resort  of  strangers,  and  they  are 
not  likely,in  peaceable  times,  to  have  less  influence 
in  future. 

Aleppo  formerly  possessed  several  manufactures, 
and  before  the  earthquake,  it  was  said  to  contain 
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J  2,000  oitizans,  chiefly  weavers  of  gold  and  silver 
lace,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  shawls.  These 
works  are  now  languishing,  but  they  still  exist, 
and,  with  the  pistachio  nuts,  form  the  chief  part 
of  its  remaining  trade.  Its  imports  are  goats'  hair, 
from  Asia  Minor;  gall  nuts,  from  Kurdistan ;  and 
Indian  goods,  such  as  shawls  and  muslins.  From 
Europe,  it  receives  cotton  stuffs,  cloth,  sugar,  dye 
stuffs,  &c. ;  W.  I.  coffee,  though  a  prohibited  arti- 
cle, is  also  introduced,  and  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
Mocha.  Within  the  last  few  years  Aleppo  and 
the  surrounding  district  have  shared  in  tne  pros- 
perity which  uie  wide-spread  demand  for  cotton, 
consequent  on  the  stoppage  of  supplies  from  the 
United  States  by  the  great  civil  war,  produced 
in  many  different  countries  of  the  world.  The 
demand  for  native  manufactures,  especially  for 
the  supply  of  the  Egyptian  markets,  also  increiased. 
(Report  on  the  Trade  of  Aleppo;  Consular  Reports 
Jan.  to  June  1864.) 

ALESSANDRIA,  or  ALEXANDRIA,  an  im- 
portant town  and  fortress  of  North  Italy,  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  in  a  marshv  countrv  on  the  Tanaro, 
near  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Bormida,  47  m. 
ESE.  Turin,  and  38  m.  NEN.  Genoa.  Pop.  66,545 
in  1861.  The  town  has  a  very  strong  citadel, 
and  was  surrounded  by  Napoleon  with  extensive 
fortifications,  demolished  at  his  downfaU.  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  has  risen  again  into  importance. 
There  are  extensive  barracks  and  armouries,  and, 
next  to  Verona,  Alessandria  is  now  the  strongest 
place  in  Italy.  It  is  the  centre  of  five  lines  of 
railwa3rB,  spreading  in  as  many  different  directions. 
The  town  is  well  built ;  has  a  cathedral,  numerous 
churches,  palaces,  and  hospitals ;  a  handsome  town- 
house,  with  a  gymnasium,  theatre,  public  libnur, 
and  large  barracks.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
cloth,  and  linen,  and  some  trade.  The  latter  is 
promoted  by  its  two  fairs,  held  the  one  at  the  end 
of  April,  and  the  other  on  the  1st  of  October ;  they 
are  both  well  attended,  not  only  by  Italians,  but 
also  by  French  and  Swiss  merchants.  Alessandria 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  oentur^^  and  has  fre- 
quently been  taken  and  retaken.  It  has  alwavs 
been  reckoned  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  on  the 
side  of  France.  The  village  and  battle-field  of 
Marengo  lie  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

ALEUTAN,  or  ALEUTIAN,  ISLANDS,  achain 
of  islands  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  stretching  from 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  in  Asia,  to  Cape 
Alaska,  in  N.  America.  They  are  very  numerous, 
occupying  a  circular  arc,  extending  from  165^  to 
195^  £.  long.,  whose  chord  is  in  55^  N.  lat.,  and 
above  600  m.  in  length.  Apparently,  this  insular 
chain  consists  of  the  summits  of  a  ran^  of  sub- 
marine mountains.  In  1795,  a  volcanic  island  rose 
from  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  which,  in 
1807,  was  found  to  be  enlarged  to  about  20  m.  in 
circuit,  and  lava  was  then  flowing  down  its  sides. 
There  are  always  amongst  them  several  volcanoes 
in  activity,  and  some,  known  to  have  emitted 
flames,  are  now  quiescent.  Earthquakes  are  com- 
mon, and  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  throw  down 
the  huts  of  the  inhabitants.  Behring's  Island, 
Attoo,  and  Oonalashka,  are  the  largest,  the  first 
being  104  m.  in  length,  but  many  are  only  incon- 
siderable rocks.  They  are  intersected  by  channels, 
various  alike  in  width,  and  in  the  safety  of  navi- 
gation. All  exhibit  a  barren  aspect;  high  and 
conical  mountains,  covered  with  snow  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  being  the  most  promi- 
nent features.  Vegetation  scanty;  there  are  no 
trees  nor  any.plimts  surpassing  the  dimensions  of 
low  shrubs  and  bushes.  But  abundance  of  fine 
grass  is  produced  in  the  more  sheltered  valleys,  and 
different  roots,  either  indigenous  or  introduced  re- 
cently. The  seas  abound  in  fish,  and  the  feathered 
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tribes  are  nnmerous.  The  hunting  the  sea  otter, 
whose  skin  affords  a  fur  of  the  finest  quality,  was 
formerly  carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  they  were 
wont  to  be  caught  in  thousands ;  but  their  indi»- 
criminate  destruction  has  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  those  now  taken.  The  seal  is  particu- 
larly valuable,  affording  the  inhabitants  a  constant 
supply  both  of  food  and  clothing ;  the  thin  m^n- 
brane  of  the  entrails  is  also  converted  into  a  sub- 
stitute for  glass.  Foxes  are  the  principal  quadru- 
peds. The  natives  are  of  middle  size,  of  a  dsak  brown 
complexion,  resembling  an  intermediate  race  be- 
tween the  Mongol  Tartars  and  North  Americans. 
Their  features,  which  are  strongly  marked,  have  aii 
agreeable  and  benevolent  expression.  Hair  strong 
and  wiry ;  beard  scanty ;  eves  black.  They  are  not 
deficient  in  capacity,  and  tne  different  wori^  of  both 
sexes  testiiy  their  ingenuity.  They  are  indolent, 
peaceable,  and  extremely  hospitable;  but  stubborn 
and  revengefuL  Tattooing,  which  was  common 
among  the  females,  is  on  the  decline,  but  they  prac- 
tise a  hideous  mode  of  disfiguring  themselves,  by- 
cutting  an  aperture  in  the  under  lip,  to  which  various 
trinkets  are  suspended.  These  deformities,  however, 
are  less  common  than  when  tiie  islands  were  dis- 
covered, the  more  youthful  females  having  learned 
that  they  are  no  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of 
their  Russian  visitors.  A  man  takes  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  maintain ;  they  are  obtained  by  purchase, 
and  may  be  returned  to  their  relations;  or  the 
same  woman  may  have  two  husbands  at  once ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  exchange  their 
wives  with  each  other.  Their  subsistence  is  prin- 
cipally obtained  by  fishing  and  hunting.  Their 
dwellmgs  are  spaaous  excavations  in  &e  eartii, 
roofed  over  with  turf,  as  many  as  50  or  even  150 
individuals  sometimes  residing  in  the  different 
divisions.  Only  a  few  of  the  islands  are  inhabited ; 
but  in  former  tmies  the  population  is  said  to  have 
been  more  considerable.  Its  decrease  is  ascribed  to 
the  exactions  of  the  Russian  American  Company, 
who  have  factories  in  the  islands.  Its  present 
amount  has  been  variously  estimated,  at  from  a 
few  hundreds  to  10,000.  The  islands  were  partially 
discovered  by  Behring,  in  1741. 

ALEXANDRETTA.    See  Iskbiideroon. 

ALEXANDRIA  (Arab.  ItkeTuHryyeh),  a  oele- 
brated  city  and  searport  of  Eg3rpt,  so  called  from 
Alexander  the  Great;  by  whom  it  was  either 
founded,  or  raLsed  from  obscurity  882  years  B.G., 
about  14  m.  WSW.  of  the  Canopic,  of  most  W. 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  ridge  of  land  between 
the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old  hike  Maieotis.  Lat. 
of  ligjhthouse  81^  11'  31"  N.,  long.  29©  51'  30"  E. 
Its  situation  was  admirably  chosen,  and  does 
honour  to  the  discernment  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
Previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Egypt  was  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  the  commerce  Mtween  the  £.  and 
W.  worlds ;  and  it  so  happens  that  Alexandria  is 
the  only  port  on  its  N.  coast  that  has  deep  water, 
and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons.  It  has  not,  it  is 
true,  any  natural  communication  with  the  Nile, 
but  this  defect  was  obviated  in  antiquihr  by  cutting 
a  canal  from  the  city  to  the  river.  After  Alexan- 
dria came  into  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  this 
canal  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair;  and  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  attempt  would  be 
made  to  reopen  it,  while  Egypt  continued  subject 
to  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  But  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  late  ruler  of  Egypt,  being  anxious  to  acquire  a 
navy,  and  to  revive  the  commerce  of  the  coimtry, 
early  perceived  the  importance  of  Alexandria, 
both  as  a  station  for  his  fleet,  and  a  centre  of  com- 
merce. In  furtherance  of  his  views  he  greatly  im- 
proved, beautified,  and  stren^ened  the  city,  and 
restored  the  ancient  commumcation  with  the  Nile 
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Ik-  mean?  of  the  Mahmoadich  canal  from  Alex- 
andria to  Fouah,  a  distance  of  48  m.,  opened  in 
1819.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  constiaction  ib 
in  KTeral  respects  defective;  but  it  is  notwith- 
priHting  of  great  advantage.  Alexandria  is  built 
partly  on  a  peninsula,  consisting  of  the  island  of 
rhaios,  80  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  lighthouse 
orphara,  whence  it  has  denved  its  name,  and 
partly  on  the  isthmus  by  which  that  island  is  now 
coonected  with  the  mainhmd.  The  principal  pub- 
Ik  buildinga,  as  the  palace  of  the  ^ha,  the 
anenal,  the  hospital,  &c.,  are  on  the  pemnsula,  and 
the  town  principally  on  the  isthmus.  The  ancient 
dtr  w«s  situated  on  the  mainland  opposite  the 
modem  town;  and  the  vast  extent  of  its  ruins 
would  sufficiently  evince,  were  there  no  other  evi- 
dences, its  wealth  and  gieatness. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports.  That  on  the  W. 
iide  of  the  city,  called  the  old  port,  the  Eunostus 
«i  the  ancients,  is  the  laigest  and  by  far  the  best. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  narrow  and  rather  difficult ; 
but  when  in,  ships  may  anchor  off  the  town  in 
from  22  to  40  feet  water,  and  there  is  good  anchor- 
age in  deep  water  all  along  the  shore.  The  new 
faaiiMmr.  or  that  on  the  £.  side  of  the  town,  is 
Toy  inferior,  being  oompaiativeW'  limited,  having 
I  a  foul  and  rocky  bottom,  and  being  exposed  to 
the  N.  winds. 

A  dnr  dock  was  constructed  in  the  ooune  of 
1837.  )^aval  and  military  hospitals  have  been 
established,  the  former  under 'the  direction  of  an 
English,  the  latter  of  a  French  doctor.  A  quaran- 
tine boud  exists  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
iolar  body,  to  which  the  Pacha  has  confided  this 
btanch  of  service,  and  connected  with  which  a 
laige  and  commodious  lazaretto  has  lately  been 
erected  outside  the  walls;  Vessels  arriving  from 
any  of  the  infected  ports  of  the  Levant,  are  sub- 
jected to  quarantine,  the  same  as  in  Europe ;  there 
19  also  a  school  for  the  marine,  and  a  board  com- 
posed of  ^e  admirals  and  higher  officers  of  the 
fleet,  for  examining  into  the  merits  of  candidates, 
msintaining  the  discipline  and  regulating  every 
matter  connected  with  that  branch  of  service.  The 
French  system  has  been  adopted  in  every  depsrt- 
DKnt  of  the  service,  and  to  the  French  the  Pacha 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  advances  he  made. 

On  die  peninsula  has  been  erected  the  Schuna, 
or  nmge  of  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  the 
amplua  produce  of  Egypt,  and  hither  it  all  comes, 
with  the  exception  of  that  exported  from  Suez 
and  Cosseir,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  anny  and 
fleet  in  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  the  late 
Padia*8  monopolising  system,  the  whole  produce 
of  the  country  came  mto  his  hands,  at  prices  fixed 
bv  himself,  without  the  option  of  resorting  to 
<^her  markets  being  allowed  to  the  grower.  And 
not  only  did  this  apply  to  the  produce  of  Egypt, 
but  to 'that  of  the  adjacent  countries,  wherever 
the  Pacha's  influence  extended,  embracing  the 
coffee  of  Mocha,  the  gums  and  drugs  of  Arabia, 
the  tobacco  of  Syria,  elephants'  teeth,  feathers 
fmn  the  interior,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  purchased 
for  him  in  the  first  instance,  the  prohibition  of 
tiading  in  them  applying  to  every  one,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  the  nak  of  confiscation,  if  contra- 
v»ed ; — the  whole  of  this  produce,  native  as  well 
as  exotic,  being  collected  in  Alexandria  was  sold 
by  public  auction,  in  the  same  way  exactly  as 
aoctions  are  conducted  in  Europe,  the  upset  price 
being  fixed  according  to  the  latest  report  oi  the 
markets,  the  merchant  having  the  privilege  of 
examining  the  article  in  the  schuna  before  the 
lale.  and  being  required  to  pay  in  cash  the  price 
at  which  it  was  Imocked  down  to  him  within  a 
limited  number  of  days  when  delivery  took  place. 
The  principal  articles  thus  disposed  of  were  cotton, 
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OxanM 
Ivory 
Rioe  .       . 
Cottonseed 

.    £94,880 
.       88,995 
.     125,894 
.       45,836 

which  was  by  far  the  largest,  rice,  opium,  indigo, 
gums,  coffee,  senna,  hemp,  linseed,  and  the  co~ 
m£stibiH  of  the  country,  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
lentils,  &c  But  this  system  is  now  much  modi- 
fied. During  the  ascendency  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
every  other  branch  of  industry  was  sacrificed  to 
the  raising  of  cotton ;  but  since  his  demise  a  more 
rational  system  would  appear  to  be  followed, 
though  the  stimulus  causeid  by  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  supplies  from  the  United  States  again  caused, 
in  late  years,  the  revival  of  the  cotton  culture. 
The  greater  part  by  far  of  the  trade  of  the  port  is 
carried  on  with  England,  but  she  has  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Constanti- 
nople, L^hom,  the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago,  &c. 

Accordmg  to  the  report  of  the  Alexandrian 
custom-house,  it  appears  that,  during  the  year 
1861,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  £gypt  to 
all  parts  was  2,638,822^ ;  but  a  very  great  increase 
has  since  taken  place.  The  exports  of  cotton  to 
Great  Britam  aloneamounted  in  1862  to  8,723,440/. ; 
1868,  8,841,557^;  and  in  1864  to  14,800,507^  The 
imports  ui  1862  from  Great  Britain,  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufiictures,  amounted  to 
2,405,982iL;  in  1863  to  4,416,240^,  and  in  1864  to 
6,070,221iL  England  of  course  had  by  far  the 
laigest  share  of  hoth  the  import  and  export  trade. 
The  quaniiiiet  of  cotton  exported  to  Great  Britain 
were,  in  1862,  626,897  cwts. ;  1868,  835,289  cwts. ; 
and  1864, 1,120,479  cwts.,  so  that  the  increase  in 
value  has  been  much  neater  than  in  quantity. 

The  exports  from  f^gypt  of  other  articles  in 
which  there  has  been  less  variation  were,  in  1861, 

Vain* 
Wool.  .  .  £28fin 
Beans  .  .  207,848 
Wheat  .  .  879,734 
Barley  .  .  56,140 
Indian  com       .      45,574 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1864  included 
cotton  manufactures  of  the  value  of  2,492,962/.  stg., 
the  amount  in  1863  having  been  1,810,1362.  The 
principal  other  imports  from  Great  Britain  were 
machmery,  iron,  woollen  and  silk  eoods,  hardware, 
timber,  ^ngs,  and  other  colonial  products,  and 
coals,  besides  the  quantities  imported  for  the  use 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company 
and  of  the  East  India  Company's  steamers  at 
Suez. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  population  has  trebled 
or  quadrupled  since  the  opening  of  the  Mahmou- 
dieh  canal,  and  it  is  still  on  the  iacrease.  It  might 
amount  in  all,  in  1863,  to  150,000,  including  troops 
and  artizans  in  the  arsenal.  A  good  deal  of  this 
increase  has  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  Rosetta, 
which  has  latterly  very  much  declined.  The  po- 
pulation of  Alexandria  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
consisting,  besides  the  native  Turks  and  Arabs,  of 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Smymiotes,  Syrians,  Moghre- 
bins,  or  men  from  the  Barbary  states,  Maltese, 
Jews,  and  Europeans  of  almost  every  nation,  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  strangers,  in  a  commotion,  would  not  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  natives.  The  English  have 
numerous  commercial  houses;  as  have  also  the 
French,  Italians,  and  Greeks.  Amateur  F^ch 
and  Italian  theatres  exist,  the  performances  in 
which  rival  those  of  the  Acaddmie  Royale  and 
San  Carlos ;  balls  and  routes  are  given  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  fashion ;  a  commercial  journal 
has  been  established  in  the  Italian  language,  which 
however  does  not  treat  of  politics ;  French  tno- 
distes,  tradesmen  in  all  d^artments,  and  shops 
displaying  every  article  of  furniture,  and  of  male 
and  female  attire,  from  the  Parisian  bonnet  of  the 
latest  fashion  to  the  very  humblest  article  of  dress, 
all  conspire,  in  conjunction  with  the  style  of  the 
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buildings,  and  pretty-  equal  balance  of  hat  and 
turban,  to  take  away  from  this  place  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Oriental  city;  and  it  is  only  after 
leaving  it,  and  pursuing  his  way  to  Cairo,  that 
the  stranger  truly  feels  that  he  is  in  the  East. 
Here  also  exist  Catholic  and  Greek  convents, 
where  divine  service  is  performed  on  Sundays  and 
holydavs  to  the  people  of  those  persuasions :  the 
Armenians,  Syrian  Christians,  and  Jews  have  also 
places  of  worship,  Protestants  alone  being  without 
a  temple.  There  is  little  intercourse  between  the 
natives  and  Franks,  except  in  the  way  of  business. 
They  occupy  distinct  quarters  of  the  city,  the 
former  secluding  their  families,  and  maintaining 
all  the  reserve  of  Oriental  life,  the  siesta,  pipe,  and 
coffee  filling  up  three-fourths  of  their  tmie ;  the 
latter  adhering  to  the  customs  of  their  own  coun- 
try, in  dress,  furniture,  the  use  of  carnages  and 
horses,  and  indeed  in  all  things  but  die  siesta,  the 
pipe,  and  immuring  themselves  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  wherein  they  imitate  the  Orientals. 
Latterly  also,  after  the  example  of  some  of  the 
higher  Turks,  several  of  the  richer  Frank  mer- 
chants have  obtained  grants  of  land  from  the 
Pacha,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  built  houses 
and  made  gardens,  which  serve  to  beautify  and 
give  interest  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Turkish  quarter  of  the  city  consists  of  a 
number  of  narrow,  irregular,  tortuous,  filthy 
and  iU  built  streets  and  bazaars,  with  hardly  any 
good  houses  but  those  of  the  Pacha's  officers,  and 
without  a  single  public  building,  mosque,  or  other 
object  worthv  the  least  attention,  the  bazaars  being 
mean,  and  but  very  indifferently  provided.  The 
Frank  quarter,  on  tlie  other  hand,  presents  several 
streets  of  well  built  substantial  houses,  with  good 
shops ;  in  particular  the  square,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  consuls  and  principal  merchants, 
called  the  Piazza  Grande,  that  may  well  bear 
comparison,  for  the  size  and  style  of  its  buildings, 
with  some  of  the  best  streets  of  Paris  or  London. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  owned  the  greater  {Mirt  of  these 
houses,  which  he  built  on  speculation,  and  for 
which  he  drew  rents,  varying  from  200/.  to  240^  per 
annum.  The  whole  town  is  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
dug  up  from  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  city. 

Dunng  part  of  the  year  Alexandria  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  canal;  and  during  the  other 
portion,  from  the  cisterns  of  the  ancient  city  (the 
only  portion  of  its  public  works  that  has  been 
spared),  which,  ai  the  period  of  the  inundation, 
when  the  canal  is  full,  are  thence  filled,  and  to 
which  recourse  is  only  had,  when  the  water  of  the 
canal,  by  being  stagnant,  becomes  unfit  for  use. 
As  the  inundation  advances,  the  old  stagnant 
water  is  run  off  into  the  sea,  and  the  canal  being 
filled  brim  full  with  fresh,  is  shut  up  at  both  ends, 
and  so  remains  till  the  following  year,  serving  in 
the  meantime  for  navigation,  for  the  use  of  man 
and  beast,  and  for  the  irrigation  of  those  small 
portions  of  land  on  its  banks,  that  have  been  re- 
claimed from  the  desert,  and  brought  into  culti- 
vation. The  climate  of  Alexandria  is  considered 
very  salubrious,  the  heats  of  summer,  which  rarely 
exceed  85°  Fahr.,  being  tempered  bj  the  Etesian, 
or  NW.  winds,  which  prevail  for  mne  months  of 
the  vear.  In  winter,  a  good  deal  of  rain  falls, 
which,  however,  is  confined  to  the  coast,  and  is 
probably  the  cause,  coupled  with  the  wretched 
habitations  and  misery  or  the  poorer  classes,  why 
the  plague  so  often  makes  its  appearance  here. 
Were  the  labouring  classes  better  clad,  housed, 
and  fed,  there  is  uttle  doubt  that  this  scouige 
would  soon  be  no  long^  heard  of. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  is  en- 
trusted to  the  governor,  who  has  under  him  a 
commandant  de  place,  and  an  officer,  called  the 


Bashaga,  or  chief  police  magistrate,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  order  and  quiet  are  mtuutained.  The 
city  is  besides  divided  into  quarters,  over  each  of 
which  a  sheikh  presides,  who  is  re^nsible  to  the 
governor  for  the  peace  of  his  district :  and  more- 
over, each  trade  and  profession  has  its  shiekh, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  see  to 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  members^  Guard-houses 
are  also  distributed  all  over  the  city,  and  the  mili- 
tary are  instructed  to  take  all  riotous  and  disor- 
derly parties  into  custody,  the  officer  of  the  f^uard, 
if  the  offender  be  a  native,  having  anthonty  to 
inflict  summary  punishment  by  the  bastinado ;  bat 
if  a  Frank,  he  must  send  him  to  his  own  consul, 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
country.  The  system  works  so  well,  that  a  more 
orderly  place,  or  one  fireer  from  riot  or  crime,  is 
rarely  to  be  seen;  indeed,  when  crime  is  com- 
mitted, it  is  usually  by  Frank  upon  Frank ;  and 
then,  firom  defects  in  the  consular  system,  it  almost 
always  escapes  detection.  Besides  the  Basha^ 
or  police  court,  there  is  the  Meh-kemeh,  or  Kadi's 
court,  where  all  dvil  questions  between  natives 
are  determined;  and  a  commercial  court,  with 
Frank  judges,  but  presided  over  by  a  Turk,  for  de- 
ciding questions  between  the  Franks  and  natives, 
where  the  latter  are  defendants:  the  Franks 
themselves,  besides  exemption  from  all  taxes  and 
burdens  of  every  sort,  beuig  amenable  only  when 
defendants  to  their  own  consular  courts,  and  to 
the  laws  of  their 'respective  countries.  These 
immunities  have  been  secured  to  the  Franks  by 
convention  ^nth  the  Porte,  and  are  rigidly  in- 
sisted upon  here  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire. 

Alexandria,  as  every  one  knows,  has  recently 
acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  importance  from 
her  having  become  the  central  and  principal  sta- 
tion in  the  overland  route  to  India.  Her  port  is 
now  regularly  and  freauently  visited  by  steamers 
from  England,  Marseilles,  and  other  places.  Her 
hotels  and  streets  are  crowded  with  passengers 
going  to  or  returning  from  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  Australia,  &c.  She  has,  in 
consequence,  become  the  centre  of  a  oonsidemble 
transit  trade ;  and  the  influx  of  so  many  visitors 
has  not  only  added  greatly  to  her  wealth,  but  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  ^ven  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  industry  and  civilisation  in  all  parts  of  Egypt^ 
Alexandria  is  now  coimected  by  railway  with 
Suez  and  the  sea-bathing  village  of  Ramleh,  7  m. 
distant,  as  well  as  with  Cairo,  130  m.  distant. 
The  shortest  sea-route,  £rom  Southampton  to 
Alexandria,  is  2,960  m.,  the  average  time  by  steam 
11  days. 

Bistory.— The  Ptolemies,  to  whom  'Egypt  fell 
on  the  demise  (riT  Alexander  the  Great,  made 
Alexandria  the  metropolis  of  their  empire ;  and  it 
became,  under  their  liberal  and  enlightened  ^ 
vemment,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flouric^ung 
cities  of  antiquity.  When  it  was  annexed  by 
Augustas  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  it  is  said  to  have 
occupied  a  circumference  of  15  miles,  and  to  have 
had  300,000  free  inhabitants,  besides  slaves,  who 
were  probably  (juite  as  numerous.  It  was  regu- 
larly and  magnificently  built;  and  was  traveiied 
by  two  great  streets,  each  more  than  100  feet 
across,  and  the  larger  extending  more  than  4  m. 
from  £.  to  W.  Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Romans,  Alexandria  was  the  entrepot  of  the  prin- 
cipal trade  of  antiquity,  being  the  market  where 
the  fdlks,  spices,  ivory,  daves,  and  other  products 
of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  com  of 
Egypt,  were  exchanged  for  the  gold,  silver,  and 
other  products  of  the  W.  world.  The  inhabitants 
were  distinguished  by  their  industry ;  either  sex 
and  every  age  were  engaged  in  laborious  occupa- 
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tlcof,  and  even  the  lame  and  the  blind' had  em- 
p^oymentd  siuted  to  tlieir  condition.  Amon^  the 
pfincxpal  manufactores  were  those  of  glass,  unen, 
and  papyros,  the  paper  of  antiquity.  Under  the 
R(nnan  emperors,  Egypt  became  a  principal  gra- 
nary  for  the  supply  of  Italy ;  and  its  possession 
was  reckoned  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
watched  over  with  peculiar  care.  Various  privi- 
lege and  inmmnities  were  confeircd  upon  Alex- 
andria ;  many  of  her  inhabitants  were  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  Koroan  citizens,  and  her  wealth 
and  prosperity  continued  imdiminished. 

But  Alexandria  was  still  more  distinguished  by 
her  eminence  in  literature  and  philosophy  than  by 
her  commerce  and  riches.  The  foundation  of  her 
pie-eminence  in  this  respect  was  laid  by  the 
Ftolemies,  who  founded  the  museum  and  hbrary 
{^deyantuB  regttm  cuneque  egregium  apus,^  Liv^O) 
that  afterwards  became  so  famous,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  gave  the  most  munificent  encourage- 
ment to' literature^  and  learned  men.  This  pa- 
cnioage  bein^  continued  by  the  emperors,  Alex- 
andria was,  ^r  several  centuries,  a  distinguished 
teat  of  science,  literature  and  philosophy.  Gene- 
rally, however,  her  literati  were  more  distin- 
giii>bed  fur  learning  and  research  than  for  original 
genins.  She  produced  a  host  of  ^pammaiians  and 
critics;  and  the  names  of  £uclid,  ApoUonius  of 
Peiga,  Ptolemy,  Eratosthenes,  Nicomachus,  Hero- 
philus,  Zopyrus,  &c.,  are  but  a  few  of  those  most 
distinguished  in  the  sch(M>ls  of  geometr>%  astro- 
ikimy,  geography  and  medicine,  that  flourished  in 
Alexandria.  But  her  philosophy  was  the  most 
striking  feature  of  Alexandria,  in  a  literary  point 
of  \'iew.  The  influx  of  doctrines  from  the  E.  and 
W.  schools  produced  a  singular  conflict  of  systems; 
which  ende<l  in  an  attempt  of  the  philosophers 
Ammonius,  Plotinus,  and  Pori)hyTy,  to  establish 
an  eclectic  or  universal  system  by  selecting  and 
blending  doctrines  taken  from  the  principal  exist- 
ing systems,  particularly  from  those  of  Pytha- 
gfcaa'and  Plato.  Christianity  was  not  exempted 
from  the  influence  of  this  spirit;  and  on  its  intro- 
duction^ it  was  strangely  alloyed  with  Platonism ; 
and  principles  for  expounding  of  its  doctrines 
were  laid  down  that  would  now  be  with  difficulty 
admitted. 

The  schools  of  geometry,  astronomy,  physic, 
and  other  branches  of  science,  maintained  their 
reputation  till  a.d.  640,  when,  afler  a  siege  of 
14  months,  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Amrou, 
general  of  the  caliph  Omar.  The  conquerors 
were  astonished  by  the  greatness  of  the  prize; 
and  Amrou,  in  acouaintuig  the  caliph  with  its 
captme,  said,  *  We  iiave  taken  the  great  city  of 
the  West.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate 
the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty ;  and  I  shall 
content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  contains 
AMO  palaces,  4,000  baths,  400  theatres  or  phices 
tf  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vege- 
table fwMl,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews.  The  town 
has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  without  treaty 
or  capitulation.' 

It  was  on  this  occasion  ^that  the  famous  library 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  conformablv  to 
the  fanatical  decision  of  the  caliph,  that '  if  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  agreed  with  the  book  of 
Gfid,  the^  were  useless,  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served ;  if  they  disagreed,  they  were  pernicious 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed.'  llus  barbarous  judg- 
ment being  carried  into  effect,  the  books  and 
manuscripts  were  distributed  among  the  4,000 
baths  beuiiiging  to  the  city;  and  so  prodi^ous 
was  their  number,  that  six  months  are  said  to 
have  been  required  for  their  consumption.  Such 
is  the  tale  tliat  has  so  often  excited  the  indigna- 
tion and  regret  of  scholars  and  the  admirers  of 
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ancient  genius.  But  Gibbon  has  shown  that  it 
has  no  good  foundation :  it  rests  on  the  solitary 
statement  of  Abulpharagius,  who  wrote  six  cen- 
turies after  the  event,  and  is  not  noticeil  by 
those  more  ancient  annalists,  who  have  particu- 
larly described  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city. 
It  is,  besides,  repugnant  to  the  character  of  the 
caliph  and  Ids  general,  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
Mohammedans.  Even  if  it  did  occur,  the  loss  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  Great  part  of  the  library 
of  the  Ptolemies  was  accidentally  consumed  by 
the  fire  which  took  place  during  the  attack  on  the 
city  by  Oesar ;  and  either  the  whole,  or  the  prin- 
cipaX  part  of  the  library  subsequently  collected 
was  destroyed  a.d.  389,  when  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis,  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  the  city, 
was  demolished  by  the  enthuaiastic  zeal  of  the 
Christians. 

Alexandria  continued  progressively  to  decline 
till,  in  1497,  its  ruin  was  consummated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  But  there  can  be  no'doubt,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  that  it  is  destined  to  recover  a 
large  portion  of  its  ancient  importance.  It  has 
necessarily  become  the  centre  of  the  commmii- 
cations  carried  on  by  steam  between  Europe  and 
India. 

The  cisterns  which,  as  already  seen,  are  still  in 
pretty  good  preser\'ation,  are  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  city  that  have  outlived  the 
injuries  of  time,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians. 
The  catacombs  are  also  comiwirativelv  entire. 
The  magnificent  column,  improperly  called  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian :  its  shaft  consists  of  a  single 
block  of  granite,  68  feet  in  height.  Two  obelisks, 
vulgarly  called  Cleoiiatra's  Ne«iles,  of  which  only 
one  is  erect,  are  said  to  have  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  palace  of  the  Cfflsars. 

Alexandria,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  (list.  Columbia,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  6  m.  S.  Washington.  Lat.  38°  49' 
N.,  long.  77°  18'  W.  Pop.  12,652  m  1860.  It  is 
well  built,  the  streets  crossing  each  other,  at  right 
angles,  and  it  has  commodious  harbour  with  deep 
water,  the  largest  ships  coming  close  to  the 
wharfs.  KaUways  connect  the  city  with  New 
York,  Boston,  and  all  the  important  towns  of  the 

ALEXANDROVSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, gov.  Ekaterinoslaff,  cap.  district  on  the 
Dnieper  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataracts,  140  m. 
N.E.  Cherson.  Pop.  4,217  in  1858.  It  is  forti- 
fied; and  displays  considerable  activity  from  its 
being  the  place  where  merchandise  conveyed 
from  Ekatermoslaff  by  waggon,  to  avoid  the  cata- 
racts in  the  river,  is  again  shipped. 

ALFARO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Soria,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alamo,  close  to  itslunction  with  the 
Ebro,  12  m.  W.  by  N.  Tudela.  There  is  a  military 
road  between  this  place  and  Logrono.  Pop.  6,043 
in  1857. 

ALFELD,  a  town  of  Hanover,  prov.  Hilde- 
sbeim,  at  the  confiux  of  the  Leine  and  Wanie, 
and  at  the  railway  from  Hildesheim  to  Gottingcn. 
Pop.  2,700  in  1861.  The  town  has  paper  and  oil 
miUs.  Flax  and  hops  in  considerable  quantities 
are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ALFRETON,  a  par.  and  m.  town  of  England, 
CO.  Derbv,  hund.  Scarsdale,  16  m.  NNE.  Derby. 
Pop.  of  town  4,090,  and  of  parish  11,549  in  1861. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  stockmga  and 
earthenware,  and  in  the  adjoining  collieries. 

ALGARINEJO,  a  town  of  Spam,  prov.  Granada, 
close  to  the  frontiers  of  Cordoba,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Genii*  ui  acouutr>'  whose  abundant  and 
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'fertilising  stoeams  fall  into  that  river.  Pastiinige 
and  tillage  form  the  chief  bnsinees  of  the  popukr- 
tion.    Pop.  4^83  in  1857. 

ALGARROBO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada, 
2  m.  from  the  Med.  Sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  comitry 
particularly  rich  in  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and 
other  fruits  belonging  to  the  south  of  Spain. 
16^  m.  £.  Malaga,  and  88  m.  SSW.  Granada. 
Pop.  2,954  in  1857. 

ALGARVE,  the  most  S.  prov.  of  Portugal, 
which  see. 

ALGECIRAS,  or  Al-DJeztrethj  the  Cartda  of 
Roman  gec^aphy,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cadiz, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  opposite 
to  the  celebrated  rock  and  peninsula  of  that 
name,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  7  m.  by 
water,  and  17  m.  by  land.  Lat  96^  8'  N.,  long. 
50  31'  7"  w.  Pop.  14,229  in  1857.  The  town 
has  a  good  harbour  and  some  trade  in  the  export 
of  coiu.  It  was  built  by  the  Moors,  and  taken 
from  them  after  a  two  years'  siege,  in  1844^ 

ALGHERI,  or  ALGHERO,  a  town  and  sear- 
port  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  its  W.  coast, 
15  m.  SSW  Sassari;  lat.  40«>  25'  50"  N.,  long.  8° 
16'  45"  E.  Pop.  8,419  in  1861.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  low  rocky  point,  jutting  out  from  a  sandy 
beach,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  with  stout 
walls  flanked  b^  bastions  and  towers :  the  walls 
are  in  good  repair;  but  being  commanded  by  two 
heights  it  could  not  oppose  any  vigorous  attack 
from  the  land  side.  To  the  SW.  of  the  town 
there  is  tolerable  summer  anchorage  in  from  10  to 
15  fathoms,  good  holding-ground.  Though  narrow, 
the  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral  and  12  churches 
and  convents,  with  public  schools  which  carry 
their  scholars  through  a  course  of  philosophy ;  and 
a  surgical  institution.  It  has  a  small  theatre. 
The  town  was  long  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  language  and  manners  still  prevaiL  The 
country  round  is  well  cultivated,  producing  wine, 
butter,  and  cheese.  In  addition  to  these  the  ex- 
ports consist  of  wool,  skins,  tobacco,  rags,  ancho- 
vies, coral,  and  bones. 

ALGIERIA,  now  frequently  called  Algeria,  a 
country  of  N.  Africa,  and  till  recently  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Barbary  states,  comprising  the 
Numidia  Proper  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Numidia 
of  the  Maswti  and  the  Numidia  Mtusas^liy  after- 
wards called  Mauritania  CcBsariensiM,  with  some 
portion  of  the  region  S.  of  the  greater  Atlas  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  the  Getulse  and  Garamantes. 
It  has  been  since  1830  in  possession  of  the  French ; 
but  for  more  than  three  centuries  previously  it 
formed  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  was  during  that  period  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive system  of  piracy  and  Christian  slavery. 

SituatioTiy  Extenty  Boundaries. — ^Algieria  lies  be- 
tween 2<>  11'  W.  and  8^  53'  E. ;  its  greatest  N.  kt. 
is  370  5'.  It  Ls  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
W.  by  Fez  (Morocco),  and  E.  by  Tunis;  ite  S. 
boundary  is  doubtful,  but  it  extends  beyond  the 
greater  Atlas  range  to  the  confines  of  the  desert  of 
Sahara :  it  is  above  500  m.  in  length ;  its  breadth,, 
which  is  greater  in  the  E.  than  in  the  W.,  varies 
from  about  40  to  about  200  m.  The  population, 
in  1861,  amounted  to  2,999,124  souls,  namely, 
2,806,378  natives;  10,000  negroes;  30,000  Jews; 
and  192,746  Europeans.  A  hiter  estimate  (1863) 
makes  Uie  number  of  Europeans  213,000.  Algeria 
is  divided  into  three  great  military  provinces — 
that  of  Algiers  in  the  centre,  Oran  in  the  west, 
and  Constantiiie  in  the  east.  The  civil  territory 
of  each  forms  a  department,  having  at  their  head 
a  prefect,  and  subdivided  into  sub-prefectures,  viz. 
in  the  department  of  Algiers,  Blidah,  M^^ah, 
Milianoh;   in   the  department   of  Cunstantine, 
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Bona,  Philippeville,  Gnebna,  S<$tif;  in  that  of 
Oran,  Mostaganem,  Mascara,  and  Hemoen.  The 
remainder  of  the  territory  is  in  each  province 
administered  by  the  military  authority.  The  civil 
territories  are  generally  understood  to  include  only 
the  Tell,  or  land  N.  of  the  greater  Atlas,  excluding 
the  territories  dt  Zaab  or  Wad-reag,  S.  of  that 
range. 

Mountains. — Algieria  is  mostly  moontainous:  the 
little  Atlas,  which  runs  along  the  coast  parallel  to 
the  greater  Atlas,  varies  from  3,000  to  4,000  ft  in 
height.  The  abrupt  mountains  of  Titteri,  belong- 
ing to  the  greater  Atlas,  reach  in  some  points  to 
an  elevation  of  9,000  ft.,  and  send  off  three  prin- 
cipal ridges :  NW.  towards  Ca|)e  Iw;  N.  towards 
AJgiers ;  and  NE.  towards  Bugia.  ^any  of  these 
mountains  are  remarkable ;  as  Wannashrees  (2^~ 
lacus)j  prov.  Oran,  very  lofty,  and  Jurjura,  S£.  of 
Algiers,  both  capped  with  snow  during  winter ;  the 
Titteri  Dosh,  or  rock  of  Titteri,  is  a^  a  remark- 
able ridge  of  rugged  precipices. 

Plains, — ^The  principal  is  that  of  Metidjah,  im- 
mediately S.  of  Algiers,  50  m.  by  20 ;  fertile,  well 
watered,  and  covered  with  an  abundant  vegetation, 
but  in  parts  marshy  and  unhealthy.  In  the  W. 
prov.  are  several  plains,  especially  that  through 
which  the  SheUiff  runs ;  and  another  SW.  of  Oran, 
sandj^  and  saltish,  diy  in  summer,  but  inundated 
in  winter.  In  the  S.  prov.  are  the  rich  plains  of 
Hamza,  watered  by  the  Nasava.    Many  luxuriant 

Slains  are  found  in  the  E.  prov.,  as  those  of  S^tif, 
lajanah,  and  that  skirting  most  part  of  the  E. 
coast,  which  is,  however,  in  many  parts  marshv. 
(Shaw,  pp.  24,  37,  44,  47,  60,  63.) 

The  Rivers  are  separated  by  the  greater  Atlas 
range  into  those  which  run  N.  and  S.  Of  the 
former,  or  those  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Mediterranean,  the  principal  is  the  SheUiff  (an. 
Chinalaph)t  which  rises  S.  of  the  Waimashree  M., 
and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  200  m.,  during  which 
it  passes  through  the  Titteri  Gawle  or  lake,  falls 
into  the  sea  imder  Cape  Jibbel  Iddis.  In  the  rainy 
season  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  interrupts  the 
communication  between  Algiers  and  Oran.  The 
Wad-el-Kebeer  (an.  Ampsa^y  which  falls  into 
the  sea,  N.  of  Constantino,  m  6^  E.  long.,  is  the 
second  in  magnitude ;  the  others  are  the  Seibons, 
or  river  of  Bona,  the  Booberac,  Yissa,  Zowah,  Wad- 
y-Zaine,  &c  The  large  rivers,  the  Adjedi  and 
Abiad,  nm  SE.,  and  empty  themselves  into  the 
Melgipg  Lake ;  and  several  rivers  of  inferior  di- 
mensions empty  themselves  into  the  Shott.  These 
are  two  very  extensive  salt  marshes ;  the  former 
on  the  S.  the  latter  on  the  N.  side  of  the  greater 
Atlas :  they  consist  partly  of  a  light  oozy  soil,  as 
dangerous  as  quicksands  to  traveUers.  1  he  lakes 
are  those  of  Titteri ;  two  near  Oran,  which  dry  in 
summer,  and  from  which  salt  is  collected ;  some 
salt  marshes  near  Cape  Matifou,  and  oth^s  along 
the  coast  from  Bona  to  the  borders  of  Tunis. 
(Rozet,  p.  19 ;  Shaw,  p.  66^^ 

Climate, — ^The  climate  of^  the  Tell,  i  e.  between 
lat,  34°  and  37<^,  ia  generally  wholesome  and  tem- 
perate. Shaw  states  that  for  twelve  years  during 
his  experience  it  only  froze  twice  at  Algiers ;  yet 
the  heat  was  never  oppressive  imless  during  8. 
winds.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at 
Algiers  is  70°  F.,  in  July  and  August  about  86° 
F. ;  but  ranging  occasionally  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  khimisin,  simoom,  or  hot  wind  from  the 
Sahara,  as  high  as  110°,  or  even  more.  Luckily, 
however,  the  latter  seldom  or  never  continues  for 
more  than  5  or  6  "days  at  a  time,  and  rarely  occurs 
except  in  August  or  September.  In  winter  the 
temperature  is  usually  from  56°  to  65°  F.  The 
heat  is  mitigated  by  the  N.  winds,  which  with  the 
E.  prevail  during  summer.    About  the  equinoxes 
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▼vdoit  SW.  mods  ooenr ;  NW.  irinda  are  oonunon 
from  Xovember  to  April,  at  which  time  stoims  and 
•faovezs  of  rain  are  most  frequent;  but  in  smnmer 
the»  winds  bring  diy  weather ;  the  £.  and  S. 
winds  are  also  dry,  and  quite  imllke  what  they  are 
QD  the  opposite  European  coaats.  The  barometer 
Tuies  only  firom  29  and  1-lOth  to  80  and  4-10th8 
in.  There  are  about  50  wet  days  during  the  year, 
chiefly  in  March,  along  the  coast  and  on  the  lesser 
Alias.  The  quantity  of  rain  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent yeus;  but,  at  Algiers,  it  may  average  from 
37  to  ^  inches :  little  falls  during  summer.  Dew^ 
an  abnndant,  and  the  air  on  the  coast  is  damp. 
At  the  end  of  December  the  trees  lose  their 
leaves;  but  by  the  middle  of  February  vegetation 
k  again  in  liiil  activity,  and  the  finut  is  ripe  in 
May.  (Shaw,  pp.  13&-136;  Rozet,  L  pp.  140-149 ; 
D'Avizac,  art.  'Alger.')  The  atmosphere  is  very 
dear  and  the  ooontry  healthy,  excepting  in  the 
maxsfa^  diatricta.  Of  late  years  Algeria  has  come 
modi  m  Togae  as  a  residence  for  invalids. 

Gtotogy  ondMineraU. — ^The  primarv  rocks  con- 
Bit  in  part  of  granite,  but  chiefly  of  gneiss  and 
micaoeoiia  achirt.  Travertine  is  found  on  the 
ooast ;  near  Oran  a  greyish  quartz,  but  no  volcanic 
HKks;  in  the  interior  a  lime  formation  often  alter- 
nates with  a  schistose  marL  The  secondary  de- 
posits oonaiat  in  many  places  of  a  lias  formation 
and  calcazeooa  strata,  containing  few  organic  and 
BO  ref^etable  remains.  At  Oran  the  lime  contains 
bivalve,  bat  no  univalve  shells.  Tlie  tertiary  de- 
posits are  mostly  calcareous,  in  the  Metidjah  of  a 
jeOowiah  grey  colour ;  sometimes  a  blue  clay  en- 
dodng  a  laminary  gypsum  and  a  little  iron,  in 
other  parts  sandy  and  much  impregnated  with  salt 
AH  the  diain  c^  Atlas  has  a  tertiary  clay  deposit 
The  W.  province  appears  to  be  the  richest  in  mi- 
nends.  Salt  is  extremel v  abundant,  in  springs  and 
beds,  on  both  the  E.  and  W.  frontiers ;  near  Con- 
itantine,  the  Titteri  Doeh  mountains,  and  the  Mel- 
gigg  and  Shott  marshes.  The  salt  pits  near  Arzew 
oocopy  a  apace  of  6m.  drc.,  formmg  marshes  in 
winter  which  dry  in  summer,  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  are  collected.  Nitre,  though  not  found 
pare,  is  very  plentiful  in  the  W.  province,  Gretu- 
lia,  &C.  Iron  is  most  abundant  Copper  is  found 
in  TBriona  places ;  and  there  are  some  very  rich 
lead  Biinee,  the  ore  of  those  of  the  Wannaahrees 
being  said  to  yield  80  per  cent  of  ptire  metal. 
There  are  also  fullers'  earth,  pottei^'  clay,  talc,  py- 
rites, &c  Diamonds  (verifying  what  was  reckoned 
the  apocryphal  statement  of  Pliny,  Hist  Nat,  lib. 
87^  4)  have  been  found  in  the  sands  of  the  Wad- 
ei-Kammel  that  runs  by  Constantine,  mixed  with 
nnall  quantities  of  gold  dust,  silver,  tin,  and  an- 
timony. Saline  hot  and  cold  springs  are  exceed- 
ingly abundant,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  those  of 
fresh  water.  The  latter,  however,  are  bv  no  means 
rue,  and  may  everywhere  be  foimd  by  digging 
tbrorogh  a  crust  of  flakj  soft  stone  lyin^  at  different 
depths,  but  near  Algiers  and  Bona  mimediately 
beW  the  surface  of  the  ground;  (D'Avizac,  art 
•Alger.') 

regeiatum  in  the  N.  parts  of  Algieria  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  S.  parts  of  Spain,  Provence, 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  shores. 
The  mountains  of  the  littie  Atlas  are  covered  with 
thi<^  forests,  in  which  are  found  /he  different  va- 
lieties  of  oak,  the  Aleppo  pine,  the  wild  olive,  the 
Anmae  tree  {Rhug  cofiaitf),  with  arbutus,  cypress, 
nvrtles,  &c.  S.  of  the  greater  Atlas  are  found  the 
date-bearing  palm,  and  other  trees  belonging  to  a 
vsraier  climate.  The  Algerian  Sahara  is  far  from 
being  a  perfect  desert  There  are  multitudes  of 
OKKB,  full  of  towns  and  villages,  surrounded  by 
oliTes,  figs,  vines  and  palms. 

Aidmala, — lions  of  great  size  and  strength, 


panthers,  hynnas,  and  leopards,  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainous recesses  of  the  greater  Atlas,  but  are  never 
seen  near  Algiers:  wild  boars,  wolves,  and  jackals 
are  more  common,  and  there  are  a  few  bears. 
Wild  cats,  monkeys,  porcupines,  and  hedge-hogs 
are  more  or  less  abundant;  as  well  as  antelopes 
and  other  species  of  deer,  hares,  gennets,  jerboas, 
rats,  mice,  Ac.  The  useful  animals  are  horses, 
asses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  dromedaries,  &g. 
Ostriches  are  found  in  the  desert  on  the  confines 
of  Morocco;  there  are  also  vultures  and  other 
large  birds  of  prey;  bitterns,  curlews,  lapwings, 
plovers,  pigeons,  and  snipes;  with  great  plenty  of 
pune  and  small  birds.  Some  serpents  of  the  Colu- 
ber race  are  met  with;  and  lizards,  chameleons, 
and  other  amphibia.  Tuimy  and  other  sea  fish 
abound  on  the  coasts;  barbel,  perch,  eels,  Ac.,  are 
found  in  the  fresh  waters,  and  even  in  the  warm 
saline  streams;  conger  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
and  lobsters  and  many  other  crustaoea  along  the 
shores.  Among  the  insect  tribe  are  scorpions  and 
tarantulas.  I^usts  seldom  commit  the  same 
devastations  here  as  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Coral, 
which  is  ver^  abundant  on  the  coasts,  forms  an 
important  article  of  produce  and  industry:  it  is  of 
a  larger  sort,  but  less  vivid  in  its  colour,  than  that 
of  Sicily.  (Rozet,  voL  i.  p.  218;  Shaw,  p.  192; 
Campbell,  Letters  from  the  South.) 

People, — There  are  nine  distinct  races  of  in- 
habitants, viz. :  1st,  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  who,  how- 
ever, call  themselves  Mazigh  (noble)  or  Mazerg 
(free) ;  they  constitute  about  half  the  entire  po- 
pulation, and  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
abori^al  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  are 
principally  found  in  the  mountain  districts;  and 
their  lands  are  occasionally  well  cultivated  and 
irrigated.  2d,  Biskeris  or  Mozabs,  supposed  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  Gretulffi,  living  prmcipally 
S.  of  the  greater  Atlas,  and  comparatively  in- 
dustrious. Sd,  Moors;  a  mixed  race,  descended 
from  the  Mauritanians,  Berbers,  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs;  they  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  towns  and  villages. 
4  th,  Arabs,  consisting  of  three  tril)es:  the  first, 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
Aroalekites,  is  nearly  extinct;  the  second  consLsts 
of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  is  fixed  to  certain 
spots;  the  third,  or  wandering  Arabs,  are  princi- 
pally herdsmen  and  shepherds  dwelling  in  tents. 
6th,  Negroes,  called  Ahyd  (slaves)  or  Soudan 
(black);  originally  brought  thither  from  the  in- 
terior, and  sold  as  slaves.  6th,  Jews,  who  form  a 
third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers,  and  a 
fourth  part  of  those  of  Oran.  7th,  Turks,  now 
very  few,  nor  ever  very  numerous,  although  long 
the  dominant  race:. they  were  a  heterogeneous 
body,  composed  of  genuine  Turks,  Greeks,  Cir- 
cassians, Albanians,  Corsicans,  Maltese,  and  rene- 
gades of  all  nations,  mounted,  and  forming  a 
militia  similar  to  the  Mamelukes.  On  the  con- 
anest  of  Algieria,  in  1830,  hj  the  French,  the 
Turks  being  permitted  to  withdraw,  evacuated 
the  country  to  the  number  of  about  20,000.  8th, 
Kolouglis,  or  descendants  of  Turks  by  Moorish 
mothers,  their  name  literally  signifying  ^sons  of 
soldiers.'  Although  possessed  of  influence,  they 
did  not  formerlv  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  con- 
sideration as  their  fathers.  9th,  Europeans,  who 
may  of  course  be  subdivided,  into  various  nations, 
but  are  mostiy  French.  Amongst  the  Kabyles  of 
the  Auress  are  a  tribe  distinguished  by  a  fair  com- 
plexion, blue  eyes,  and  light  hair,  believed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Vandals.  Traces  of  the  Huns, 
Suevi,  and  other  Gothic  nations  have  been  also 
found.  (For  further  information  respecting  the 
different  native  races,  see  Arabia,  Baiibary,  a2id 
Morocco.) 
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Scenery, — Proceeding  from  W.  to  E.  a 
champaign  country  stretches  for  Bome  distance 
inland  S.  of  Arzew,  bounded  towards  the  sea  by 
steep  rocks  and  precipices;  many  fertile  plains  are 
irrigated  by  the  Sigg  river  (or  Sikky  a  drain  or 
trench),  its  waters  being  diverted  by  num^ous 
canals  for  that  purpose.  Behind  Masagran,  and 
near  the  SheUifir,  as  far  as  the  sea,  is  a  tract  stud- 
ded widi  orchards,  gardens,  and  country  houses. 
The  countrjr  round  Shershell  is  of  the  most  exu- 
berant fertility,  possessing  large  tracts  of  arable 
land,  and  the  mountains  covered  to  their  summits 
with  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  affording  de- 
lightful and  extensive  prospects.  The  inland  parts 
of  the  W.  province  present  alternately  fertile  val- 
leys and  high  ranges  of  rocky  mountains.  'If  we 
conceive,*  says  Shaw,  *a  number  of  hills,  usually 
of  the  perpendicular  height  of  400,  500,  or  600 
yards,  with  an  easy  ascent,  and  several  groves  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees  rising  up  in  a  succession  of 
ranges  one  behind  another,  and  if  to  this  prospect 
we  here  and  there  add  a  rocky  precipice  of  a  supe- 
rior eminence  and  difficult  access,  and  place  upon 
the  side  or  summit  of  it  a  mud-walled  Dashkerah, 
or  village  of  the  Kabyles, — ^we  shall  then  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  aUas  bounding  the  TelL'  The 
veige  of  the  Sahara  beyond  this  presents  nothing 
but  scattered  villages  and  plantations  of  dates. 
The  plain  of  Metidjah,  adjoining  the  capital,  con- 
tains many  farms  and  country  houses,  producing 
in  perfection  flax,  henna,  roots,  pot-herbs,  rice, 
fruit,  and  com  of  all  kinds;  it  is  adorned  besides 
with  multitudes  of  oleanders,  geraniums,  passion 
flowers,  and  other  luxuriant  shrubs.  The  S.  pro- 
vince has  the  same  general  character  as  that  of 
Oran.  The  Titteri  Dosh,  20  rti.  S.  of  Medeah,  is  a 
towering  range  of  bleak  precipices.  The  Jurjura, 
SE.  of  Algiers,  is  a  similar  tract.  The  sea  coast  of 
the  E.  province,  as  far  as  the  river  Zhoore,  is 
mountainous,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  El-Adwah 
(the  Lofty) ;  thence  to  theSeibous  it  is  hilly;  and 
irom  the  latter  to  the  bordtf  mostly  level,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  forests.  Some  distance  to 
the  S.  are  the  M,  Thambes  of  Ptolemy.  The 
Seibous  in  some  parts  wanders  through  beautiful 
valleys,  clothed  with  olive  trees,  lentisks,  and  a 
fine  turf.  The  country  about  the  source  of  the 
Zenati  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  appears  to  be 
volcanic;  that  to  the  N.  and  NW.  of  Constantine, 
from  which  that  city  b  chiefly  supplied,  is  watered 
by  the  Rusuli,  which  is  'bordered  by  a  few  villas 
and  numerous  gardens,  rich  in  every  variety  ot 
vegetable  and  fruit  trees,  with  extensive  groves  of 
pomegranate,  olive,  fig,  orange,  and  citron,'  and 
(Munded  by  bold  ranges  of  hills ;  its  fruit  is  esteemed 
over  the  whole  province.  In  the  road  from  Algiers 
to  Constantine,  between  the  plains  of  Haraza  and 
Majanah,  a  deep  narrow  pass,  called  Beehan  (the 
Gates),  which  a  few  men  might  defend  against  an 
army,  leads  through  a  mountain  ridge;  and  a 
little  farther  E.  the  road  is  carried  by  a  dangerous 
track  over  the  crest  of  a  high  mountain.  S.  of 
S^tif  are  many  rich  plains.  The  territory  aroimd 
Tifesh  is  the  most  fruitfid  in  Numidia,  and  the  W. 
province  the  finest  of  the  regency.  The  villages 
of  Zaab  are  collections  of  dirty  hovels,  surrounded 
by  date  plantations;  Wad-reag,  a  similar  country, 
has  25  villages.  To  the  W.  extends  the  vast 
region  of  Blaid-el-Jerride,  *  a  dry  countrj','  abound- 
ing in  dates.  (Shaw,  pp.  14-68;  Sir  G.  Temi)Ie, 
Extracts  in  the  Geograph.  Journal,  1838,  part.  iL) 

Antiquities. — Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  bear 
names  little  altered  from  those  given  them  by  the 
Komahs.  Many  ruins  remain;  those  of  Tipasa 
(Tifessad),  13  m.  E.  of  Sherehell,  stretch  for  two 
miles  along  the  coast :  on  the  brink  of  the  Shellitf, 
in  about  the  same  lat>,  there  are  several  classical 


remains,  Corinthian  capitals,  &c.,  probably  the 
ruins  of  the  Colonia  Augusta  of  Pliny.  About 
14  m.  E.  of  Algiers  are  the  ruins  of  Rusncuriuro. 
At  Maliana,  N.  of  the  Shelliif,  a  stone,  insert^  in 
a  modem  wall,  bears  an  inscription,  whence  it  has 
been  inferred  that  it  was  the  place  where  Pompey's 
grandson  and  great  grandson  were  buried,  (bee 
Milrtial,  Epig.  ub.  v.  Ep.  75.)  Near  Bona  are  the 
nuns  of  liippo  Re^ut^  and  many  towns  can  boast 
of  ancient  relics  m  tolerable  preservation.  The 
province  of  Constantine  e8|)ecially  abounds  with 
them,  and  with  Roman  roads ;  and  even  the  re- 
mote district  of  Wad-reag  has  numerous  remains 
of  Roman  masonry.  Near  the  capital  is  a  col- 
lection of  unhewn  stones,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  Stonehenge,  which  the  French  call  Dniidic, 
but  others  believe  to  be  Phoenician.  There  arc 
few  Christian  remains,  their  buildings  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  zeal  of  the  Saracens.  (Slutw, 
pp.  2r-67. ;  Sir  G.  Temple,  Extracts.) 

Agriculture. — Much  of  the  land  is  uncultivated 
and  waste ;  but  the  fertility  for  which  it  waa  so 
famous  in  antiquity — 

"  Non  qnicqnid  Libycis  terit, 
Fervens  area  measibus,' — 
still  continues  unimpaired;  and  reqiures  merely 
the  substitution  of  r^lar  government  for  lawle^ 
violence,  and  of  industrious  colonists  for  ro\^g 
herdsmen,  to  render  it  once  more  the  granary"  of 
Europe.  The  land  in  many  parts,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  salt  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  is 
so  rich  as  to  require  no  manure  but  burnt  weeds. 
But  in  a  dry  climate  like  tliis  every  thing  depends 
on  the  command  of  water ;  and  the  necessity  un- 
der which  the  native  inhabitants  w^ere  pUu^  of 
providing  this  indispensable  element  for  their 
lands,  had  so  far  countervailed  their  indolence  and 
want  of  science  as  to  make  them  pretty  expert  in 
the  art  of  irrigation.  The  French  were  not,  at 
first,  sufficiently  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of 
this;  and  some  of  the  Arab  works  for  irrigating 
were  in  consequence  neglected,  to  the  great  injury' 
of  the  province,  but  the  mistake  has  latterly  been 
repaired.  The  land  is  usually  ploughed  and  sown 
in  October,  or  (if  with  barley)  in  November ;  by 
the  aid  of  April  rains  a  good  crop  is  thought 
secure,  and  die  harvest  takes  place  m  the  end  of 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  j-ielding  at  an 
average  8  or  12  for  1.  The  species  of  com  mostly 
grown  are  the  Triticum  durum  (hard  wheat),  and 
Hordeum  vulgare  (common  barley).  Maize  is  not 
much  cultivated,  except  in  the  W*.  province ;  whit43 
millet  for  fattening  cattle  is  planted  there;  rice 
chiefly  in  the  prov.  of  Oran.  Oats  not  being 
grown,  horses  are  fed  wholly  upon  barley  and 
straw.  The  plough  used  round  Algiers  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Spain  and  Provence ;  but  in  general  is 
not  shod  with  iron.  It  is  drawn  by  cows  and  as8cs, 
very  rarely  by  horses;  yet  with  such  imperfect 
ploughing  the  crops  are  generally  excellent.  When 
reaped,  uie  grain  is  trodden  out  by  cattle  or 
horses;  and  after  being  cleaned  by  throvring  it 
up  against  the  wind,  is  deposited  in  subterraneoiis 
caves  or  magazines.  The  pulse  crops  are  beans, 
lentils,  kidney  beans,  pease,  and  garvan^os  (ciccr 
pea) ;  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  &c.,  are  good  and 
plcntifid.  Endive,  cress,  spinach,  and  artichokes 
are  in  season  from  October  to  June;  after  which 
come  calabashes,  mallows,  tomatas,  and  water- 
melons. Potatoes  are  frequently  grown,  but  do 
not  arrive  at  a  lai^ge  size,  and  are  of  inferior  quality. 
The  date  is  the  principal  fruit,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  product  of  the  country  S.  of  tlie 
greater  Atlas.  It  is  propagated  chiefly  by  young 
shoots,  and  yields  fmit  m  its  6th  or  7th  year;  it 
attains  maturity  at  about  its  30th  year,  and  is  in 
fuU  vigour  for  60  or  70  more,  after  which  it  gra- 
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dnaHj  declines,  till  it  becomes  extinct  when  about 
^00  years  old.  (Shaw,  p.  142.)  Truly,  therefore, 
mj^ht  Palladius  say,  *  Cui  placet  euros  agere  sacu- 
hritm  de  palnus  co^tet  conserendisJ'  (Oct.  12.) 
During  its  maturity  it  yields  annually  from  15  to 
22  clussier  of  dates,  each  weighing  from  15  to 
20  Ihs.  The  date  palm  (4mhvi()  when  it  dies  is 
always  succeeded  by  otheis  from  shoots  or  kernels ; 
whence  may  probably  have  originated  the  fable  or 
aU&rory  of  the  bird  l*h(Emx.  The  lotus  or  aeedra 
bears  a  bcnry  sold  all  over  the  S.  district.  Most 
c^  the  fruit  trees  common  to  Europe  are  found  in 
Algiers ;  but  the  fruits  are  inferior,  excepting  nec- 
tarines, peaches,  and  pomegranates ;  there  are  no 
bazel  nats,  filberts,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  or 
currants.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  much  ad- 
vantage; the  grapes  ripen  by  the  end  of  July, 
■nd  are  eaten  b»)th  fresh  and  dry  by  the  natives, 
who  seldom  make  wine;  though  this^  no  doubt, 
will  be  attempted,  and  most  likelpr  with  success, 
by  the  French.  Oil  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and 
^ways  acrid,  is  obtained  from  the  olive.  Melons 
and  Indian  figs  are  hugely  grown,  and  form  a 
ODoaiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Arabs.  In 
some  groands  near  Algiers  the  sugar-cane  is  culti- 
vated. Cotton  and  indigo  have  been  tried,  and 
the  climate  suits  them  weU.  It  appears  from 
official  returns  that  there  were  3,274  hectares  of 
land  planted  with  cotton  in  the  year  1863,  in 
Algena ;  that  the  crop  amounted  to  1,403,345  kilo- 
gtammes,  and  the  value  is  estimated  at  3,859,000 
francs.  During  the  years  1861  and  1862,  the 
ground  planted  with  cotton  did  not  measure  more 
than  1,426  hectares,  and  the  value  did  not  exceed 
592.000  francs. 

Cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
narives.  Sheep  are  of  two  kinds :  one  small,  with 
a  thick  large  tail ;  the  other  of  a  much  larger  size, 
chieiiy  found  in  the  country  of  the  Melano-GetuUe. 
Sheep  of  the  fine  Tunisian  breed  are  not  met  with. 
Goats  pretty  abundant;  pigs  few,  TOund-bodie<i, 
short-legged,  and  ^nerally  black.  Cattle  usually 
Mack:  their  milk  is  inferior  to  that  of  European 
cattle;  that  of  sheep  and  goats  is  mostly  used  in 
the  makinii  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  Arabs 
seldom  diminish  their  flocks  by  killing  them  for 
fucd,  but  live  on  their  milk  and'  wool.  No  animals 
are  castrated.  The  common  beasts  of  burthen  are 
camels,  dromeflaries,  asses,  and  mules.  Dr.  Shaw 
speaks  of  a  singular  cross  breed  between  an  ass 
and  a  oow,  called  kumrah,  having  a  sleeker  skin 
than  its  sire,  no  horns,  but  the  dam's  head  and 
tail ;  but  Rozet  8a>'D  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  any  trace  of  any  such  animal.  The  horses 
are  not  always,  nor  even  often  of  the  pure  Arab 
breed,  nor  altogether  well  shaped,  being  lanky 
and  round-shouldered;  head  small,  and  not  ill 
iurmed;  ears  erect;  and  they  are  hardy,  fleet, 

r'  'ited,  and  docile :  those  of  Oran  are  accounted 
best.  They  are  used  onl^  for  riding,  and  like 
the  camels  are  reared  and  hve  in  the  tents  with 
their  owneis.  (Sliaw,  pp.  2-65,  166-170;  Rozet, 
ppL  204-261 ;  Campbell's  Letters  from  S.) 

Trades  and  Manufactures.  —  Almost  all  the 
tndes  of  Europe  are  followed  in  the  towns ;  but 
ounducted  in  a  very  inferior  manner,  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  indolence  as  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
natives.  The  Jews  are  the  most  industrious,  and 
monopolise  the  greater  part  of  the  external  trade, 
with  the  higher  branches  of  art,  beingthe  chief 
jewellers,  watchmakers,  and  tailors.  The  Arabs 
are  merehants,  tanners,  and  carpenterB;  the  Ne- 
groes masons,  bricklayers,  and  other  artificers; 
the  Kabyles  extract  iron,  lead,  and  copper  from 
their  mountains,  and  manufacture  gunpowder,  said 
to  be  superior  to  that  made  at  Algiers.  The  chief 
manufactozca  are  coarse  linen,  woollen,  and  silk 


stufis,  the  first  two  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  population,  leather,  saddles,  bridles, 
carpets,  fire-arms,  steel  and  other  metal  articles, 

g)ttery,  gunpowder,  but  very  inferior  to  that  of 
urope.  Women  only  are  employed  in  the  linen 
and  coarse  woollen  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  the 
slavish  occupation  of  grinding  com.  European 
goods  are  much  in  request,  and  are  bartered  in  the 
S.  for  gold  dust  and  ostrich  feathers. 

Trade. — Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Algieria 
by  the  French,  the  &$tablished  rates  of  duty  were 
5  and  10  per  cent,  on  imported  articles,  according 
to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaties  with  the  coun- 
tries of  which  they  were  the  produce.  But  these 
general  rules  were  entirely  disregarded  in  practice ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  little  or  no  trade  could  be 
carried  on  except  by  those  who  obtained  licences 
to  that  effect  from  government,  which  were  either 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  those  who  had 
most  interest  with  the  Divan.  As  soon  as  the 
French  had  taken  possession  of  Algeria,  the 
great  resources  of  the  country  came  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  imports,  chiefly  from  France  into 
Algeria,  amounted  to  7,000,000  frs.,  or  280,000t, 
in  1881,  and  gradually  rose  to  40,000,000  frs.,  or 
1,600,000/., in  1844;  to 81, 234,447 fra., or  8,249,377/., 
in  1854;  and  to  nearly  4^  millions  sterling  in  1863. 
But  the  exports  scarcely  kept  pace  with  this  grow- 
ing import  trade.  In  the  ten  years  from  1854  to 
1863,  Alj^eria  never  exported  more  than  from  1^ 
to  2  millions  steriing  worth  of  her  produce,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  which  went  to  France.  However, 
the  exports  from  Algeria  to  the  United  Kingdom 
greatly  increased  during  the  years  1860-3,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  sudden  demand  for  cotton,  produced 
by  the  American  ciWl  war.  The  exports  amounted 
only  to  1,572/.  in  1860,  and  rose  to  30,322/.  in  1861 ; 
to  4'7,264/  in  1862,  and  to  104,204/.  in  1863.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
into  Algeria  declined  during  the  same  period. 
They  were  of  the  value  of  43,754/.  in  1860 ;  of 
20,955/.  in  1861;  of  46,253/.  in  1862,  and  of 
13,732/.  in  1863.  In  addition  to  com,  or  rather 
flour,  the  principal  articles  of  importation  are 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stufis,  but  par- 
ticularly the  first ;  wines  and  spirits,  sugar  and 
coffee,  arms,  hardware,  and  cutlery. 

The  employment  of  shipping  corresponds  with 
the  amount  of  trade ;  and  the  proportion  of  both 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  is  increasing.  A  regular 
interoourse  is  kept  up  by  means  of  steam-packets 
between  Manieilles,  Cette,  Antwerp,  Havre,  and 
Algiers. 

The  weights,  measures,  and  money  in  use  are, 

Weights.— The  Onqnyah  (4  grammes) ;  Rotl  &  thory 
=  16  onquyah;  Cantar=IOO  rothl. 

Measures  of  Capaeitff. — Liquid:  Hollah,  (16*66  litres) 
=  about  17  pints.  Z>»7 .-  Psa  (48  litres) = 51 8-7th  pints. 
Of  length:  Dicrd  H  Torky  (640  miUemetres)^  1,099  feet 
£ng. ;  Dzerd  &  Raby  (480  millemetres) = 1 ,674  feet  long. 

Money  is  as  followB:  Gold,  Seq\iin-8s.  0^.  Silver: 
Monzoimah.=7-10th8  of  Id.;  Boal  Boudjoux=24  mon- 
Eonnah.    Copper:  Derhem  Segur,  l-29th  of  amonz. 

French  money  is  now,  however,  in  frequent  use,  and 
Spanish  dollars  worth  about  3«.  4(/. 

Revenues. — It  is  impossible  precisely  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  dey 
of  Algiers  previously^  to  the  French  conquest ;  but 
it  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  fr^ 
or  120,000/:,  mcluding  therein  550,000  fr.,  or 
22,000/.  of  tribute  paid  by  Naples,  Portugal,  &c. 
for  exemption  from  piracy ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  amounted  to  at  least 
three  or  four  times  as  much.  The  taxes  were  of 
various  kinds :  the  principal  was  the  tithe  (aschr) 
of  all  crops ;  and  there  were  also  poll  taxes  on  tlie 
Jews,  with  taxes  on  professions,  trades,  &c ;  and 
the  government  derived  a  considerable  sum  from 
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the  monopoly  of  wool,  leather,  salt,  and  wax. 
These  taxes  have  been  partly  retained  by  the 
French ;  but  the  more  oppressiye,  with  the  mo- 
nopolies, have  been  abolished.  A  considerable 
revenue  has  been  latterly  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  state,  which  are  beginning  to  be  extensively 
purchased  and  occupied  by  Europeans,  llie  re- 
venue from  all  sources  amounted  m  1868  to  about 
50,000,000  francs,  or  2  millions  sterling.  The 
French  expenditure  in  Algeria,  from  its  conquest 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1864,  is  estimated  at 
4>632,484.000  francs,  or  18o,299,360i  To  France 
Algeria  always  has  been,  and  must  conUnue  to  be, 
a  most  costly  colony. 

The  Government  is  administered  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  forces  in  Algieria, 
who  is  govemor-genoral,  and  responsible  to  the 
French  cabinet.  His  salary,  by  an  imperial  de- 
cree of  Sept  5, 1864,  has  been  fixed  at  125,000  frs., 
or  5,000c.  The  governor-general  exercises  ab- 
solute autJiority.  Previously  to  1880  the  ^vem- 
ment  was  vested  in  a  dey,  or  pacha,  beiug  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  in  the 
regency. 

Mihtary  and  Naval  Force, — Under  the  Turks 
the  dey  maintained  about  10,000  regular  infantry 
and  6,000  cavalrv ;  but  in  case  of  need  he  could 
bring  into  the  field  a  considerable  body  of  irregular 
troops,  bound  to  serve,  like  the  European  forces  of 
the  middle  ages,  for  a  certain  numbv  of  days  at 
their  ovm  cost.  The  cavalry  was  recruited  cluefly 
among  the  Arabs  and  Berbers.  The  naval  force, 
BO  long  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Christian  powers, 
was  never  very  fonnidable.  In  1816,  when  it  was 
nearly  annihilated  by  Lord  Exmouth,  it  consisted 
of  4  frigates  of  from  40  to  50  guns,  1  of  38  guns,  4 
corvettes,  12  brigs  and  goelettes,  and  30  gun-boats. 
In  1824  their  corsairs  had  again  begun  to  infest 
the  seas ;  and  in  1880,  on  the  capture  of  Algiers, 
the  French  found  a  huge  frigate  m  dock,  and  two 
others  in  the  port,  2  corv^ettcs,  8  or  10  bri^,  several 
xebecks,  and  82  gun-boats.  (Rozet,  iii.  p.  362- 
880.)  The  French  troops  in  Algieria  in  1863,  accord- 
ing to  official  returns,  were  62,407  men  and  14,828 
horses.  The  French  troops  of  all  arms  included 
ia  these  figures  amount^  to  51,855  men  and 
10,714  horses,  the  surplus  being  formed  of  a  foreign 
regiment  and  native  troops.  In  the  s(M!alled  na^ 
tive  troops,  which  never  quit  the  colony  except 
for  fighting  pui^ioses,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Europeans.  They  consist  of  three  regiments  of 
Zouaves,  three  of  Turcos,  or  *  Tirailleurs  Alg^riens,' 
three  of  *  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,'  and  three  of  Spaliis, 
but  for  some  years  a  number  of  these  have  been 
absent  in  Cochin-China  and  Mexico. 

Beligion  and  Education. — The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  profess  Mohammedanism.  The  negroes, 
however,  are  mostly  addicted  to  fdticliism;  and 
the  creed  of  the  Berbers  is  scarcely  kno^n,  as 
they  suffer  no  strangers  to  ^-itness  their  rites: 
tnoy  pay  great  reverence  to  their  marabouts  or 
fnmtrabeys,  persons  who  practise  a  rigid  and  austere 
life,  and  who  sometimes  affect  to  perform  miracles. 
They  n^gard  them  as  inspired,  and  honour  their 
tombs.  This  custom  has  crept  in  amongnt  the 
Jews,  who  venerate  the  sepulchres  of  their  rabbins, 
and  convert  them  into  synagogues.  Since  the 
French  occupation  a  good  many  mosques  have 
been  converted  into  Christian  churches. 

Morals  are  at  an  extremely  low  ebb ;  the  inha- 
bitants, particularly  the  Moors,  being  in  gcnend 
grossly  sensual,  debauched,  and  corrupt.  Drunken- 
ness is  not  very  frequent  amongst  the  natives;  but 
the  French  have  lost  laige  numbers  of  men  from 
excess. 

The  Moors  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  towns 


can  for  the  most  part  read  the  Eonn  and  wiite^ 
which,  however,  comprise  the  whole  of  their  in- 
struction ;  few  understand  arithmetic,  or  go  beyond 
the  first  two  rules ;  and  this  limited  instruction,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  enjoyed  by  the  male  sex  only, 
women  being  brought  up  in  the  most  oompleto 
state  of  ignorance.  The  Moors  often  transact 
business  by  placing  their  fingers  on  different  parts 
of  each  other's  hands,  without  speaking ;  each 
finger  and  joint  denoting  a  different  number.  Few 
books,  except  the  Koran,  and  some  encomiastic 
commentaries  upon  it,  are  evier  seen  or  sought 
after.  The  education  of  children  in  the  Koran 
goes  on  for  three  or  four  years,  when  their  tuition 
ceases.  The  Frendi  have  established  schools  of 
mutual  instruction  in  all  the  principal  toMms, 
which  are  chiefly  superintended  by  Jews,  and 
tolerably  well  attended.  Official  returns  show 
that,  in  1862,  there  were  471  establishments  for 
primary  instruction,  which  received  85,999  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  During  the  three  last  years  the 
number  of  children  who  have  received  primary 
instruction  has  increased  by  over  6,000.  In  1861, 
among  the  tribes  which  had  submitted  to  the  mili- 
tary administiation,  2,140  primary  schools  for 
Mussulmans  had  been  established,  with  2,313  in- 
stitutions at  which  25,000  pupils  learned  reading, 
vrriting,  arithmetic,  and  commentaries  on  the 
Koran.  (Tableau  de  la  Situation,  &c.  p.  254.,  and 
French  Official  Returns.) 

Artsand  Sciencet. — The  Arabs  of  Algieria,  though 
descended  from  the  people  who  gave  algebra  to 
Europe,  and  preserved  medicine  during  the  dark 
ages,  have  no  notion  either  of  arithmetic,  or  of  the 
correct  measurement  of  time  or  distance.  Their 
medicine,  too,  is  in  the  rudest  state,  and  few  dis- 
eases occur  that  do  not,  under  their  treatment, 
become  either  chronic  or  mortal.  Their  remcilicas 
consist  chiefly  of  superstitious  practices,  as  pil- 
grimages ;  or  inert  decoctions,  as  that  of  mallows. 
They  are  accustomed,  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and 
pleurisy,  to  puncture  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  to  dress 
wounds  with  hot  butter,  and  sometimes  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  brandy ;  and  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
thrust  wool  into  them.  When  amputation  is  re- 
sorted to,  it  is  pexforraed  by  the  stroke  of  an  ata- 
fhan,  and  followed  by  the  application  of  hot  pit^h. 
[ence,  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  change, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  latterly  the  French  army 
siugeons  have  been  in  great  request  by  the  natives, 
Uospitals  have  been  established  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  vaccination  has  been  introduced.  In 
1868  not  fewer  than  23,301  civilians,  belonging 
cither  to  the  Euroixtan  or  to  the  native  popula- 
tion, applied  for  admission  into  the  hospitals. 
(Shaw,  p.  196-199 ;  Campbell,  Let.  20 ;  and  Official 
Returns.)  « 

Social  Life, — The  Berbers  or  Kabyles  live  in 
cabins  (gurbies)  made  of  the  branches  of  trees 
plastered  with  mud  and  straw,  with  a  low  door  and 
narrow  glazed  holes  serving  for  windows;  tlicse 
huts  are  collected  together  in  small  groups  or 
da$hkra».  The  Moors,  Jews,  Negroes,  and  most 
others,  except  the  Arabs,  live  in  houses  built  on  a 
unifomi  model,  which  from  the  earUest  times  has 
not  varie<L  An  open  court-yard  forms  the  centre, 
around  which  are  various  apartments,  opening  upon 
galleries  supported  by  light  pilasters:  the  roofs  are 
flat,  surrounded  by  a  battlement  breast  high,  and 
built  with  a  composition  of  sand,  wood  ashes,  and 
lime,  mixed  with  oil  and  water,  called  terrojoe^ 
whence  our  word.  The  rooms  are  floored  and  cis- 
terns are  made  of  this  composition.  Water-coursc*8 
are  composed  of  tow  and  lime  only,  mixed  with 
oil ;  this  mixture,  as  well  as  the  former,  soon  ac- 

?uiring  the  hardness  and  imperviousness  of  stone, 
n  most  habitations  there  is  in  each  apartment  a 
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niMd  idAtfoimfor  deeping  on,  tiie  bed  bdng  com- 
posed of  junk,  matting,  sheep-skuu,  or  more  costly 
neterial,  according  to  dicumstances.  The  other 
fianitare  ocmsists,  among  the  nomadic  tribes,  of 
two  laige  stones  for  grinding  com,  wrought  by 
iramen ;  s  few  articles  of  pottery  and  bronze,  and 
a  mde  frame  for  weaving.  The  better  classes  have 
ouhioos  and  carpets  to  their  room^  the  lower 
part  of  their  walls  being  adorned  with  ooloored 
MUgings,  and  the  opper  part  painted  and  decorated 
with  fiet  woik.  The  tents  of  the  Arabs  (the  man 
foSa  of  the  ancients)  are  sometimes  called  hhymoM, 
fiom  the  shelter  they  afifoid ;  and  sometimes  beet- 
d'ikaarj  or  houses  of  hair,  firom  the  webs  of  goats' 
hair  of  which  they  are  made.  They  are  constructed 
at  this  moment  precisely  in  the  way  described  by 
Uvy  (lib.  xjux.  §  31.),  ^ust  (BelL  Jug.  §  21.), 
Yiigil,  &C.  They  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  not  un- 
like the  bottom  of  a  ship  turned  upwards,  and  are 
easily  set  up  and  taken  down.  {Shaw,  pp.  206- 
232.)  The  dress  of  the  Berbers  is  very  rude  and 
coaiae;  that  of  the  other  classes  varies  greatly; 
bat  it  is  conunon  with  both  sexes  to  wear  abroad  a 
kaHtj  or  t<wa,  and  a  bermms,  which  covers  the 
head  and  ahoolden:  the  faces  of  the  women  are 
very  much  concealed.  Vegetables  form  the  chief 
diet  of  all  classes,  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  animal 
food  being  consumed  by  them  that  is  consumed  by 
an  equal  population  in  Europe.  Bread,  couscouson 
(a  kind  <»  Irish  stew),  legumes,  potatoes,  tomatas, 
and  other  vegetables,  dressed  with  spices,  oil,  but- 
ter, at  aiDmatic  herbs ;  Indian  figs,  raisins,  melons, 
and  other  fruits;  with  water,  sherbet^  and  coffee, 
~lbnn  the  main  articles  of  consumption. 

Drinking  coffee  and  smoking  tobacco  constitute 
never-lailing  amusements.  Almost  aU  the  male  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  have  a  pipe  attached  to  the 
button  of  their  vest;  and  the  more  indolent  and 
opulent  will  sit  for  da^  in  caf^  unmindful  of 
their  familiea,  smoking  mcessantly,  or  playing  at 
chess.  In  the  country,  fowling,  hawking,  and 
hunting  tiie  wild  boar  and  lion  are  activefy  pur- 
sued. Theatres  are  now  opened  in  the  principal 
towns. 

7%e  Lamguaoe  is  mostly  Arabic,  but  mixed  with 
Moorish  and  Phoenician  w<»ds.  The  Kabyles  have 
a  peculiar  language,  so  very  poor  that  it  is  without 
conjunctions  or  abstract  terms,  and  is  indebted  to 
the  Arabic  for  these,  and  for  all  terms  of  religion, 
science,  &c.  In  conversing  with  Europeans  a  Un- 
gma  Franca  is  made  use  of;  a  mixture  of  Spanish, 
Italian,  French,  and  Portuguese.  (See  Barbart.) 

Raiboa^ — In  no  respect  have  the  efforts  of 
Fiance  to  civilise  this  part  of  Africa  been  more 
soccessfnl  than  in  the  formation  of  ^^ood  roads, 
and,  the  meet  perfect  of  all  roads,  railways.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1864,  there  had  been  prepared 
in  Algeria  a  net  work  of  340  miles  of  railroads, 
namely,  a  tarunk  line  from  Algiers  to  Oran,  287 
miles  long,  and  a  branch  Une  from  PhUippeville  to 
Constantino,  of  58  miles.  The  first  section  of  this 
reseaa,  from  Alters  to  Blidah,  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  April  1864,  and  the  whole  network  was 
expected  to  be  comfdete  in  May  1869.  A  connec- 
tion of  all  the  towns  and  military  stations  of 
Algeria  by  telegraphic  wires  was  brought  into 
operation  in  1856. 

Hiatanf^ — The  country  formed  part  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
III.  Count  Boniface,  the  governor  of  Africa,  having 
revolted,  called  in  the  Vandals  to  his  assbtance. 
The  latter  having  taken  possession  of  the  country, 
held  it  tiU  they  were  expelled  bv  Belisarius,  a.  d. 
5^  who  restored  Africa  to  the  £.  Empire.  It  was 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  was  soon  after  divided  into 
as  many  kingdoms  as  there  are  now  provinces. 


Ferdinand  of  Spain,  having  driven  the  Saracens 
from  Europe,  followed  thm  into  Africa,  and  in 
1504  and  1509  took  possession  of  Oran,  Bugia, 
Algiers,  and  other  p»laoee.  The  natives,  wishing  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  had  recouxse  to  the 
famous  corsairs,  the  brothers  Aroudj  and  Khayr- 
ed-Dyn,  better  known  by  the  names  of  Barba- 
rossa  L  and  U.,  who  biad  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  boldness  and  success  of  their 
enterprises  against  the  Christians.  The  brothers 
speedily  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Spaniards 
from  all  their  possessions  in  Afnca,  ivith  the  ex- 
ception of  Oran,  which  the^  held  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Algieria  became  the  centre  of 
the  new  power  founded  by  the  Barbarossas;  the 
survivor  of  whom  obtained,  in  1520,  from  Sultan 
Selim,  the  title  of  Dey,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
2,000  troops.  Since  then  it  has  been  governed 
nearly  in  the  manner  described  above ;  and  has, 
with  few  interruptions,  carried  on  almost  incessant 
hostilities  against  the  powers  of  Christendom, 
capturing  their  ships  ana  reducing  their  subjects 
to  slavery.  Attempts  have  been  nuide  at  different 
periods  to  abate  this  nuisance.  In  1541,  the  em- 
{leror  Charles  V.,  who  had  successfullv  achieved  a 
similar  enterprise  at  Tunis,  arrived  vrith  a  powerful 
fleet  and  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers;  but  the 
fleet  having  been  immediately  overtaken  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  a  dreadful  storm,  the  troops,  vrithout 
provisions  or  shelter,  underwent  the  greatest  pri- 
vations ;  and  the  emperor  was  compeUed  forthwith 
to  re-embark  such  of^them  as  had  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  elements  and  the  sword  of  the  Turks. 
(Robertson's  Charles  V.,  cap.  6.)  This  great  dis- 
aster seems  for  a  lengthened  period  to  have  dis- 
couraged all  attempts  at  capturmg  Algiers.  France, 
however,  as  well  as  England  and  other  powers, 
repeatedly  chastised  the  msolence  of  its  banditti 
b^  bombarding  the  town ;  but  in  general  the 
European  powers  preferred  negotiating  treaties 
with  the  dey,  and  purchasing  an  exemption  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Algerine  cruisers,  to  making 
any  vigorous  or  well-combined  effort  for  their 
effectuiQ  suppression.  In  1815,  the  Americans 
captured  an  Algerine  frigate ;  and  the  dey  con- 
sented to  renounce  all  daim  to  tribute  from  them, 
and  to  pay  them  60,000  dollars  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  their  losses.  But  the  most  effectual 
chastisement  they  ever  received  was  inflicted  so 
late  as  1816  by  the  British  under  Lord  Exmouth ; 
when  Algiers  was  bombarded,  the  fleet  hi  the 
harbour  destroyed,  and  the  dey  compelled  to  con- 
clude a  treaty,  by  which  he  set  the  Christian 
slaves  at  liberty,  and  engaged  to  cease  in  future 
reducing  Christian  captives  to  that  imiominious 
condition.  But  it'is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
these  stipulations  would  have  been  better  observed 
than  others  of  the  same  kind  previously  entered 
into  by  his  predecessors. 

The  last  of  the  Algerine  deys  got  entangled  in 
altercations  with  the  French  government.  Pro- 
voked by  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place,  and 
the  claims  Uiat  had  been  put  forward,  he  had  the 
temerity  to  strike  the  French  consul  on  the  latter 
paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony.  Redress  was,  of 
course,  demanded  for  this  gross  insult ;  but  instead 
of  complying  with  any  sudi  demand,  the  dey  took 
and  demolished  the  French  post  at  La  Calle.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  France 
determined'  on  being  avenged.  In  this  view,  she 
fitted  out  a  powerful  armament,  including  a  land 
force  of  nearly  88,000  men,  with  a  formidwle  train 
of  artillcfinr,  under  the  command  of  General  Bour- 
mont.  The  armament  arrived  on  the  Algerine 
coast  on  the  13tb  of  June,  1830 ;  and  having  effec- 
ted a  disembarkation  on  the  following  day,  Algiera 
capitulated,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  on  the  5th  of 
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July.  The  dey  was  allowed  to  retire  with  his  per- 
sonal propejty  unmolested  to  Italy,  and  his  troops 
to  wherever  they  chose. 

The  French  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  dey 
gold  and  silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  of  the  value 
of  47,639,011  fir.,  exclusive  of  stores  of  various 
kinds  valued  at  7,080,926  fr. 

The  towns  of  Oran  and  Bona  soon  after  sub- 
mitted, and  the  bey  of  Titteri  was  also  reduced  to 
obedience.  But  the  bey  of  Oran,  or  Tlemsen, 
carried  on  for  a  len^hened  period  a  series  of  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  the  French,  which 
were  terminated  in  1887  by  the  treaty  of  Tafna;  by 
which  he  agreed  to  abandon  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  province,  and  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
French  in  Africa.  The  bey  of  Constantine  was 
less  easily  dealt  with.  Trusting  to  the  strength  of 
his  principal  city,  its  distance  from  Bona,  the 
nearest  port,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  he 
braved  the  hostility  of  the  French.  In  November, 
1836,  a  force  of  8,000  men,  under  Marshal  Clausel, 
advanced  against  Constantine,  But  the  expedi- 
tion, having  been  too  long  delayed,  encountered 
the  greatest  difficulties  on  its  march,  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather,  and  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  country ;  so  that  when  it  arrived  before  Con- 
stantine, it  was  unable  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
the  place,  and  with  difficulty  effected  a  retreat. 
To  wipe  oflf  this  disgrace  a  powerful  army  left 
Bona  m  the  following  autumn  for  the  attack  of 
Constantine,  before  which  it  arrived  on  the  (5th  of 
October.  The  Ambs  made  a  vigorous  resistance ; 
but  breaches  having  been  effected  in  the  walls, 
the  city  was  carried  by  storm  on  the  13th.  The 
French  commander-in-chief,  General  Damremont, 
was  killed  during  the  siege. 

Since  that  time,  France  has  been  engaged  in  a 
continuous  stubborn  conflict  with  the  native  tribes, 
undertaking  frequent  expeditions  into  the  interior, 
the  most  important  of  them  in  the  years  1845-6. 
The  latter  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  renowned 
chieftain  Abd-el-Kader,  who  was  taken  as  a  pri- 
soner to  France  in  1847.  He  was  released  by  tlie 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  1862.  Minor  insurrec- 
tions and  small  frontier  wars,  however,  continued 
to  occupv  the  French  troops ;  and  a  rather  serious 
revolt  o{  the  tril)es  in  the  south-east  broke  out 
towards  the  end  of  1864,  and  was  not  stopped 
without  much  bloodshed.  To  assist  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  colony,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  him- 
self went  on  a  tour  through  Algieria  in  May,  1865, 
issuing  many  proclamations,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tAnts  were  exhorted  to  submit,  without  further 
opposition,  to  the  rule  of  France. 

Algiers  (Arab.  Al  Jezeire  el  gazie,  Algiers  the 
warlike),  a  city  and  sea-port  of  N.  Africa,  cap.  of 
the  above  country,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  on 
the  W.  side  of  a  bay  about  11  m.  m  width  and  6 
deep;  lat.  of  light-house  36°  47'  20"  N.,  long.  39 
4'  32"  E.  It  is  built  on  the  face  of  a  pretty  steep 
hill,  the  houses  rising  above  each  other  so  that 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  does  not  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  hill 
is  crowned  by  the  Kasba,  or  citadel,  700  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  bay.  The  town  is  nearly  2  m.  in 
circ.,  being  surrounded  by  thick  and  high  walk, 
flanked  with  towers  and  bastions.  The  fortifica- 
tions towards  the  sea  are  comparatively  strong ; 
but  those  on  the  land  side,  though  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  French,  are  incapable  of  any  very 
vigorous  defence,  being  commanded  by  the  adjoin- 
ing heights.  Algiers  had,  previously  to  the  French 
invasion,  5  gates — 2  on  the  sea,  and  3  on  the  land 
side;  about  160  streets,  5  squares,  2  palaces,  4 
large  and  30  small  mosc^ues  (some  of  which  are 
now  converted  into  Christian  churches),  2  large 
find  12  small  synagogues,  many  buildings  for  thj 


miUtaxy,  and  about  10,000  private  houses.  The 
pop.  was  formerly  estimat«d  at  irom  110,000  to 
180,000 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  lowest  of  these 
numbers  was  beyond  the  mark.  It  appears  finom 
a  census  taken  in  1847,  that  the  pop.  of  the  city 
and  commune  amounted  at  that  date,  inc.  garrison, 
to  97,389,  of  whom  72,393  were  French  and  other 
Europeans,  the  residue  being  Moors,  Kabyles,  and 
Jews.  A  considerable  emigration  of  Turks  and 
others  took  pUu^  after  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  French ;  and  the  above  statement  showed 
that  the  emigrants  had  not  returned.  A  final 
enumeration  of  the  year  1862  showed  a  further 
decrease,  the  pop.  at  this  time  consisting  of  but 
58,315  souls,  of  whom  37,145  Europeans,  and 
21^170  natives.  The  city  has  a  very  imposing 
appearance  from  the  sea,  looking  like  a  succession 
of  terraces,  the  houses,  which  are  all  wMtened, 
giving  it  a  brilliant  aspect.;  but,  on  entering, 
the  illusion  vanishes :  the  streets  are  filthy,  dark, 
crooked,  and  so  narrow  that,  until  latterly,  the 
widest  was  but  12  ft.  across.  The  French  have, 
however,  taken  down  many  buildings  to  enlarge 
the  streets,  amongst  others  the  principal  mosque, 
in  the  view  of  ma^ng  the  Place  du  Gouvemement 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  large  and  handsome 
square  in  the  European  style.  The  houses  have 
flat  roofs,  that  command  a  fine  view ;  they  vary 
from  two  to  three  stories  in  height,  and  have  a 
quadrangle  in  their  centre,  into  which  the  windows 
uniformly  open.  The  streets  have,  in  consequence, 
a  gloomy  appearance ;  and  they  are  farther  dark- 
ened by  the  successive  stories  of  the  houses  pro- 
jecting over  each  other,  and  by  tlieir  being  fre- 
quently propped  up  by  timbers  across  from  one  to 
anoth^.  The  ^islands*  whence  Algiers  derived 
its  name,  are  two  rocky  ledges  opposite  its  NE. 
quarter,  which  have  been  united,  strongly  fortified, 
and  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  mole; 
another  mole,  stretching  SVV.  from  these  islanils, 
and  furnished  with  two  tiers  of  cannon,  incloses 
the  harbour,  which  is  rather  small,  and  incapable 
of  accommodating  any  vessel  larger  than  a  middle- 
sized  frigate.  A  light-house  is  erected  on  one  of 
the  islands,  at  the  jimction  of  the  two  moles.  Tlie 
Kaaba  or  citadel  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and 
its  fortifications  have  been  repaired  and  strength- 
ened by  the  French.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  little  town 
in  itself.  It  was  here  that  tlie  French  foimd  the 
treasure  l)elonging  to  the  dey.  The  mosques  are 
octagon  buildings,  with  a  dome  and  minarets,  often 
elegant,  and  adorned  with  marble  colonnadea. 
There  are  numerous  public  and  private  fountains, 
and  baths  of  all  kinds ;  for  though  formerly  desti- 
tute of  water,  Algiers  is  now  well  supplied  with 
that  important  element,  which  is  brought  to  the 
towii  by  aqueducts  constructed  in  the  last  century, 
and  which,  previously  to  the  French  occupation, 
were  kept  in  repair  by  funds  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  Many  shops  have  been  opened  by  Euro- 
^wans ;  they  consist  of  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the 
houses,  about  7  ft.  by  4 ;  but  business  is  mostly 
transacted  in  the  bazaars,  which,  withj  barbers* 
shops  and  caf^s,  are  the  chief  places  of  resort  for 
the  natives.  Algiers  is  now  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor-general of  the  French  possessions  in  Africa 
and  of  the  principal  government  functionaries  and 
courts  of  justice.  It  was  created  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  1838;  is  strongly  garrisoned ;  and  has 
a  regular  intercourse  by  steam  packets  with  Mar- 
seilles. The  manufactures  are  chiefly  those  of  silk 
stuffs,  girdles,  purses,  clocks,  jewellery,  woollen 
cloths,  kaUtSj  hemousy  sandals,  harness,  carpets, 
junk,  bronze  utensils,  &c.  The  markets  are  well 
provided  with  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  provi- 
sions ^gDierally  cheap,  excepting  bread,  which  is 
were  no  ovens,  and  only  haudmills  for 
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fiimling  com,  before  the  occupation  by  the  French. 
Kiiropean  maimers,  habits,  and  dresses  are  com- 
mon; as  many  hats  are  seen  as  turbans;  cigars 
replace  pipes,  shops  bazaars ;  grand  hotels,  cafes, 
Ivlliaxd  tables,  eating  houses,  cabinets  Ktteraires 
hare  been  set  up,  and  a  circus,  cosmorama,  and 
fl^wa  established.  There  is  regular  steam  com- 
munication with  Toulon  and  Cette  in  France,  and 
Onn  and  Bona  in  Africa.  The  streets  have  all 
iveeived  French  names.  There  arrived  in  the  port 
of  Algiers  in  1863,  1,587  vessels,  of  a  total  bur- 
ihen  of  192,119  tons.  Of  these  vessels,  1,064,  of 
165,320  tons  burthen,  were  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  523,  of  26,799  tons,  were  coasters.  The 
environs  of  Algiers  are  very  beautiful,  and  for 
»nfiie  miles  round  inter8i)ersed  with  great  numbers 
c'f  elegant  villas.  There  are  2  small  suburbs,  those 
of  Bab-el-Oaed  and  Bab-a-Zoun;  the  former  to 
the  X^  the  latter  to  the  S.  of  the  city.  About  a 
mile  S.  of  the  Kasba  is  the  Sultan  Kalessif  or  fort 
of  the  emperor,  an  irregular  polygon  without  fosse 
or  counterscarp,  about  ^  m.  in  circumference.  It 
stands  on  the  spot  where  Charles  Y.  encamped, 
JL  n.  1541,  and  completely  commands  the  town ; 
bat  is  itself  commanded  hy  Mount  Boujereah. 
The  ancient  city  of  Rustonium,  the  capital  of 
Juba.  was  situated  not  far  from  Algiers,  to  the  W. 
of  Toffietta  Cica:  some  ruins  of  this  city  still 
exist.  Algiers  was  founded  a.  d.  935.  For  some 
notice  of  its  history,  see  the  previous  article.  (See 
Tableau  de  la  Situation;  Rozet,  iii.  pp.  14-88.; 
Shaw's  Travels,  pp.  33-35.) 
ALGOA  BAY.  See  Port  Elizabeth. 
AI.HAMBRA.  See  Granada. 
ALIIANDRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estre- 
madiin,  on  the  Tagus,  18  m.  NN£.  Lisbon.  Pop. 
\fiin)  in  1858.  The  town  has  some  small  manu- 
factures of  linen. 

ALICANTE  (an.  Lucentum)^  a  sea-port  town 
of  Spain  in  Valencia,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  42  m.  ENE.  Murcia.  Pop. 
26.7()0  In  1857.  Alicante  is  the  terminus  of  the 
South- Eastern  of  Spain  railway.  It  is  situated 
between  mountains  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious 
lay,  having  Cape  la  Iluerta  at  its  NE.  extre- 
mity, and  Isla  Plana  on  the  S.  Alicante  is  de- 
feo«'ied  by  a  castle  on  a  rock  about  400  ft.  high. 
Streets  narrow  and  crooked,  but  well  paved  and 
dean.  None  of  its  churches,  convents,  or  other 
public  buildings  deserve  notice.  The  trade  of 
Alicante  had  fallen  much  off,  in  consequence  of 
the  emancipation  of  S.  America,  and  the  di8turl)ed 
state  of  the  country,  but  is  now  again  increasing. 
Its  exports  consist  principally  of  ^Hne,  almon(ls, 
barilla,  olives  and  olive  oil,  brandy,  fi^,  salt, 
esparto  rush,  wool,  silk,  and  linen.  The  miports 
consist  principally  of  linens,  salted  fish,  com,  cot- 
ton, and  cotton  stuffs,  colonial  produce,  timber,  &c. 
The  number  of  British  vessels  which  entered  the 
port  in  1862  was  234,  bringing  coals,  iron,  machinery 
and  guano,  to  the  value  of  224,305/.  The  exports, 
principally  raisins,  oranges,  and  wine,  were  32,266/. 
The  trade  with  other  nations  was,  ships  369 ;  im- 
ports 307,955/.,  exports  92^05/.  In  1863  the  figures 
vere,British  ships  189;  imports  145,710/. ;  exports 
91,657/.  Foreign  ships  343;  im^wrts  182,025/.; 
exports  72,149/.  The  decrease  in  imports  arose 
I  fnim  the  diminished  quantity  of  railway  material 
imported,  and  the  increase  in  exports  from  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  shipment  of  lead  and  esparto 
i  (feather  grass),  which  last  had  doubled  in  price 
in  consequence  of  its  demand  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  *  The  prosperity,'  says  a  consular  re- 
port, *  of  Alicante  since  the  o])ening  of  the  rail- 
way to  Madrid  in  1858  continues  gradually  to 
augment.  The  town  and  suburbs  now  contain 
81.200   inhabitants,  8,9o0  dwelling-houses,  161 
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streets,  ond  17  squares.  It  possesses  6  churches, 
an  institute  or  preparatory  college  for  the  univer- 
sity, 14  schools,  a  public  library,  a  handsome 
theatre,  2  hospitals,  and  a  well-conducted  estab- 
lishment for  foundlings  and  aged  paupers  of  both 
sexes.  Hitherto  little  has  been  done  in  the  erec- 
tion of  manufactories,  for  which  the  position  of 
Alicante  is  well  adapted,  the  remembrance  of  the 
ruinous  result  of  several  joint  stock  companies  for 
smelting  lead  and  silver  ore  in  1844  being  stiU 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants.  An  ex- 
tensive cigar  manufactory,  a  government  mono- 
poly, in  which  upwards'  of  4,000  women  are 
employed,  still  continues,  however,  to  retain  its 
reputation  for  superior  finish,  and  is  constantly  at 
work.'  (Report  of  Colonel  Barre,  British  Consul 
at  Alicante,  1863.) 

ALICATA,  or  LICATA,  a  sea-port  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  Val  di  Giigenti,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salso  ;*  lat,  87°  4'  25"  N.,  long. 
130  55'  40"  E.  Pop.  15,481  in  1858.  It  is  built 
partly  on  the  beach  and  partly  on  the  slope  of 
some  hills.  Its  walls  have  gone  to  decay,  and 
neither  of  its  two  castles  is  of  any  considerable 
strength.  It  is  a  poor-looking  place,  but  exports 
considerable  quantities  of  com,  with  sulphur  and 
soda,  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  maccaroni,  d^c.  The 
port  is  shallow,  so  that  large  vessels  must  load  in 
the  ofling,  or  road,  about  a  mile  SW.  of  the  town, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  southerly  nvinds. 

ALICUDI,  the  most  VV.  of  the  Lipari  islands, 
56  m.  ENE.  Palermo.  Pop.  450  in  1858.  It  is 
about  6  m.  in  circ.,  nses  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
with  irregidar  ra\nnes  and  precipitous  hills.  It  is 
cultivated  wherever  there  is  any  soil,  "with  singu- 
lar and  laborious  industry,  and  produces  most  ex- 
cellent wheat,  barilla,  fiax,  capers,  &e.  The  people 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  healthy ;  it  has  only 
two  unsafe  landing-places,  and  is  nu^y  visited  by 
strangers. 

ALIGHUR,  a  strong  fort  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  53  m.  X.  Agra,  82  m.  from  Delhi 
by  rail ;  hit  27°  5lV  N.,  long.  77°  69'  E.  It  was 
taken  by  storm  in  1803 ;  and  was  soon  after  made 
the  head-quarters  of  a  civil  establishment  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  N.  jwrtion  of  the  district  of  Ali- 
ghur  is  a  desolate  tract,  overspread  with  low 
jungle;  but  the  S.  portion  is  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated.  The  natives,  though  turbulent,  are 
superior  to  the  Bengalees,  and  other  tribes  more 
to  the  E.  Alighur  was  one  of  the  places  held  by 
the  Sepoy  reXyels  in  1857,  and  was  retalien  on  5th 
October  of  that  year. 

ALKMAAR,  a  town  of  N.Holland,  cap.  arrond. 
and  cant«,  on  the  great  ship  canal  fn>ra  Amster- 
dam to  the  Helder,  20m.  NNW.  the  former, 
and  18  m.  S.  the  Helder.  Pop.  10,500  in  1861. 
It  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  built;  there  are 
many  fine  canals,  shaded  with  trees,  and  the 
whole  town  has  a  strikingly  clean  and  comfort- 
able appearance.  Tlie  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the 
arsenal  are  the  only  public  buildings  that  deserve 
notice.  It  i^  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  has  a  college,  physical  society,  theatre, 
concert^hall,  Ac.  Vast  quantities  of  excellent 
butter  and  cheese  are  produced  in  the  surrounding 
meadows.  Exclusive  of  butter,  about  40,000  tons 
of  cheese  are  said  to  be  annually  disposed  of  in 
its  markets.  It  also  manufactures  canvass,  and 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  com,  tulips,  &c 
Its  commerce  has  been  materially  facilitated  by 
the  construction  of  the  great  canal  Without  the 
town  is  a  fine  promenade,  similar  to  those  at 
the  Hague  and  at  Haarlem.  In  1573,  Alkmaar 
was  invested  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  having  been 
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xepulfied  with  great  loss,  in  an  attempt  to  take  the 
town  by  storm,  they  abandoned  the  siege.  In 
1799,  the  Anglo-Russian  army  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  advanced  from  the  Hdder  as  far  as 
Alkmaar. 

ALLAHABAD,  an  extensive  and  populous 
prov.  or  soubah  of  Hindostan  proper,  between  the 
24<^  and  260  N.laL  and  790  and  830  £.  long,  itig 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oude  and  Agra,  S.  by 
Gundwana,  K  by  Bahar  and  Gundwana,  and  W. 
by  Malwah  and  A^ia.  It  is  about  270  m.  in 
length  by  about  120  in  breadth. 

It  is  divided  into  the  following  ziUahs  or  dia- 
trict8,vi2.:  I.Allahabad;  2.  Benares;  8.  Mirza- 
poor;  4.  Juanpoor;  6.  ITie  Rewah  territory;  6. 
Bundelcund;  7.  Cawnpoor;  8.  Manidpoor  territory. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and  other 
^at  rivers.  Adjacent  to  the  former,  the  country 
13  flat  and  very  productive,  but  in  the  SW.,  in  the 
Bundelcund  district,  it  forms  an  elevated  table- 
land, diversified  with  high  hills  containing  the  cele- 
brated diamond  mines  of  Poonah.  The  flat  country 
is  extremely  sultry  and  subject  to  the  hot  winds, 
from  which  the  more  elevated  region  is  exempted. 
In  the  hiUv  country,  where  the  rivers  are  less 
numerous  tjian  in  the  plains,  the  periodical  rains 
and  well-water  are  chiefly  relied  on  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  On  the  whole,  however,  Allaha- 
bad is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Hindostan. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  cotton  cloths,  opium,  saltpetre,  diamonds, 
&c;  and,  in  addition,  it  produces  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  a  vast  variety  of  fruits. 

The  chief  towns  are  Allahabad,  Benares,  Cal- 
linger,  Chatterpoor,  Chunar,  Ghazj^poor,  Juanpoor, 
and  Mirzapoor.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  pro- 
vince is  now  subject  to  the  British  government ; 
the  Benares  district  having  been  c^ed  in  1775 ; 
Allahabad  and  the  adjacent  territory  in  1801 ; 
and  the  districts  of  Bundelcimd  in  1803.  Total 
population  8,710,263  in  1861.  Seven-eighths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be  Hindoos,  the 
remainder  Mohammedans. 

Allahabad,  an  ancient  dty  of  Hindostan,  cap. 
of  the  above  prov.  and  dist,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  being  by  the  course 
of  the  river  820  m.  from  the  sea,  but  the  distance 
in  a  direct  line  from  Calcutta  is  only  475  m. ;  from 
Benares,  76  m.;  and  from  Agra,  280  m.  Lat.250  27' 
N.,  long.  81^  50'  £.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  is  situated  the 
fortress,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  in  1583 ; 
but  much  improved  since  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  It  is  lofty  and  extensive, 
completely  commanding  the  navigation  of  both 
rivers.  On  the  sea-side  it  is  defended  by  the  old 
walls ;  but  on  the  land  side  it  is  regularly  and 
strongly  fortified.  It  could  not  be  taken  by  a 
European  army,  except  by  a  regular  siege ;  and 
to  a  native  army  it  would  be  all  but  impregnable ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  selected  as  the  grand  mili- 
tary depdt  of  the  upper  provinces.  In  the  course 
of  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857,  an  insiurection  of  a 
dangerous  character  broke  out,  on  the  dth  of  Jime, 
at  Allahabad,  and  the  Europeans  had  to  retire 
into  the  fort,  where  they  were  besieged.  How- 
ever, they  soon  recovered  their  ground,  and,  before 
many  days  were  over,  retook  possession  of  the 
town. 

Being  situated  at  the  point  of  union  of  two 
^at  navi^ble  rivers,  Allahabad  is  in  one  of  the 
finest  positions  in  India  for  bein^  tlie  seat  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  The  town,  mdeed,  was  de- 
ca^dnf^  for  some  time  ailer  its  occupation  by  Great 
Britain  in  1765;  but  of  late  yearo,  and  particu- 
larly since  the  opening  of  the  great  East  India 
railway  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  on  which  it  is  a 
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chief  station,  it  has  been  greatly  increasing  ia 
prosperity.  The  population,  which  was  only  about 
20,000  in  1803,  had  risen  to  64,785  in  186L  The 
extensive  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  a  result 
of  the  Am^can  civil  war,  was  also  particularly  fa- 
vourable to  Allahabad,  it  having  become  the  chief 
seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  the  article. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  the  city  is  chiefly 
important  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage — one  of  thb 
most  renowned  in  India.  Bemdes  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  the  Hindoos  believe  that  another  river, 
the  S«»swati,  joins  the  other  two  from  below- 
ground.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary 
junction,  Allahabad  is  reckoned  peculiarly  holy, 
and  is  annually  visited  l^  many  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan  to 
bathe  and  purify  themselves  m  the  sacred  stream : 
in  some  years  their  numbers  have  amounted  to 
nearly  220,000,  each  of  them  paying  a  small  tax 
to  government : — *  When,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  *  a 
pilgrim  arrives,  he  sits  down  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  has  his  head  and  body  shaved,  so  that 
each  hair  may  fall  into  the  water,  the  sacred 
writing  promising  him  one  million  oi  gears'  resi- 
dence m  heaven  for  every  hair  so  deposited.  After 
shaving,  he  bathes;  and  the  same  day,  or  the 
next,  ^rforms  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  an- 
cestors. The  tax  accruing  to  government  for  per- 
mission to  bathe,  is  3  rupees  each  person ;  but  a 
much  greater  expense  is  incurred  in  charity  and 
gifts  to  the  Brahmins,  who  are  seen  sitting  by  the 
river-side.  Many  persons  renounce  life  at  this  holy 
confluence,  by  going  in  a  boat,  after  performanoe 
of  certain  solemnities,  to  the  exact  ^ot  where  the 
three  rivers  unite,  where  the  devotee  plunges  into 
the  stream,  with  three  pots  of  water  tied  to  his 
body.  Occasionallv,  also,  some  lose  their  lives 
by  the  eagerness  of  these  devotees  to  rush  in  and 
bathe  at  the  most  sanctified  spot,  at  a  predse 
period  of  the  moon,  when  the  immersion  possesses 
the  highest  efficacy.  The  Bengalees  usually  per- 
form &e  pilgrimages  of  Gaya,  Benares,  and  Alla- 
habad in  one  journey,  and* thereby  acquire  great 
merit  in  the  estimation  of  their  coimtrymen.' 
(Hamilton's  Gazeteer;  Heber,  i  pp.  441-445.) 
Since  1862,  Allahabad  has  become  the  capital  of 
the  north-western  provinces. 

ALLAN  (BRIDGE  OF),  a  neat  village  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  Allan,  3  m.  NW.  Stirling,  on  the 
Scottish  Central  railway.  Pop.  1,803  in  1861. 
The  village  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  summer 
b^  visitora,  on  account  of  a  mineral  spring  in  the 
vicinity. 

ALLAUCH,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bouchea 
du  Rhone,  5  m.  £NE.  Marseilles.  Pop.  3,641  in 
1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  dechvity  of  a 
hiU,  and  is  very  ancient. 

ALLEGHANY  or  APPALACHIAN  MOUN- 
TAINS, a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  U.  States  of 
N.  America,  running  in  a  NE.  and  SW.  direction 
from  the  N.  parts  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  to  the 
state  of  Maine,  a  distance  of  about  1,200  m.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  ridges,  having  a  mean 
breadth  of  about  100  m.  and  a  mean  elevation  of 
from  2,500  to  3,000  feet.  Their  highest  sunmiits 
are  in  N.  Hampshire,  where  they  attain  to  an  ele- 
vation of  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet  They  are 
almost  everywhere  clothed  with  forests  and  inter- 
spersed with  delightful  valleys.  Their  steepest 
side  is  towards  the  E.,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  primitive  rocks  are  to  be  seen.  On  the  W. 
they  slope  down  by  a  gentle  declivity  continued 
to  the  Mississippi  Iron  and  lead  are  both  met 
with,  the  former  in  great  abundance,  in  various 
parts  of  the  range;  and  the  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold  that  have  been  found  in  the  streams 
in  the  upper  parts  of  N.  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
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•bofw  that  it  a]flo  is  tmong  the  productB  of  the 
ATlfghanim.  But  coal  seems  to  be  by  far  the 
noA  important  of  their  minenil  riches.  Vast,  and 
an  but  mexhanstible  beds,  of  bituminoiis  and  of 
anthiacite  or  stone  coal  axe  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  chain,  and  aie  aheady  very  extensively 
wiDoght.  The  quantities  of  anthracite  brought 
to  Philadelphia,  partly  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
sad  partly  for  shipment  to  other  places,  have 
greatly  increased,  of  late.  Within  tne  last  few 
yean,  most  extensive  oil  wells  have  also  been 
disoovered  in  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  giving 
rise  to  eager  qieculation,  and  the  sudden  growth 
vi  immense  fortunes.  Salt  springs  are  abundant 
all  akmi;  the  W.  slc^  of  the  AJUeghanies,  and 
fiom  some  of  them  huge  supplies  of  salt  are  pro- 
cured. This  mountain  system  is  crossed  by  the 
Hudson  river,  and  is  the  only  instance  known, 
except  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  ocean 
tides  pasBing  through  a  primitive  moimtain-chain, 
and  carrying  d^th  for  the  laigest  vessels.  It  is 
alao  cxoased  ^'  several  canals  and  railways. 

ALLEN  (BOG  OF),  the  name  usually  given 
to  the  extensive  tracts  of  morass  situat^  in 
Kildare  and  King*^  and  Queen's  counties,  and 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Ireland.  These  do  not 
however  form,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  one 
great  morass,  but  a  number  of  contiguous  mo- 
isflses  separated  by  ridges  of  dry  ground.  Though 
flat,  the  bog  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  250 
feet  above  Uie  level  of  the  sea,  and  gives  birth  to 
some  of  the  principal  Irish  rivers,  as  the  Baziow 
flowing  Se,  and  the  Boyne  £. 

ALLEN  (LOUGH),  a  hike,  co.  Leitrim,  Ire- 
land, about  10  m.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  5  in 
width.  This  lake  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
souce  of  the  Shannon,  and  it  has  perhaps  the 
best  title  to  that  distinction.  It  is  elevated  144 
feet  above  the  level  of  high  water-mark  at  Lime- 
rick; and  the  Shannon  has  been  rendered  navi- 
gable as  far  as  the  Lough. 

ALLENDORF,  a  town  of  Hesse  CJassel,  on  the 
Werra.  23  m.  £SE.  Cassel,  on  the  railway  from 
Caaael  to  Eisenach.  Pop.  2,500  in  1861.  There 
is  in  the  vicinity  a  considerable  salt  work. 

ALLEY ARD,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Is^  cap. 
csnL,  21  m.  NE.  Grenoble.  Pop.  1,547  in  1861. 
There  are  valuable  iron  and  copper  mines  in  its 
vicinity,  and  founderies  where  iron  of  an  excellent 
description  is  prepared  for  conversion  into  steel, 
and  alao  for  being  cast  into  cannon.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bayard,  the 
birth-place  <^  the  famous  knight  of  that  name — 
the  ehecalier  aanspeur  et  aana  reproche. 

ALLIEB,  a  dep.  almost  in  the  centre  of  France, 
so  called  firom  the  river  Allier,  one  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  Loire,  which  traverses  it  from  S. 
to  N-  between  45°  58',  and  46^  47'  N.  Ut.,  and 
2®  16^  and  29  67'  K  long.  Area,  728,981  hect, 
whereof  about  468,000  are  cultivated  land,  70,000 
meadows,  18,000  vineyards,  64,000  woods,  28,700 
heaths,  moors,  &c  Pop.  856,482  in  1861.  £x- 
closive  of  the  Allier,  it  is  bounded  K  by  the  Loire, 
sad  is  traversed  by  the  Cher,  and  other  lesser 
riveiB.  The  ponds  and  smaller  lakes  are  so  nu- 
misons,  that  they  are  said  to  have  an  iniurious  in- 
fluence over  the  climate.  Surface  undulating,  and 
ia  parts  hilly ;  soil  ^nerally  fertile,  producing  a 
toiplus  of  com  and  wme  for  exportation,  with  great 
nmnbeiB  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  excellent  horses.  A 
good  deal  of  the  tambor  in  the  forests  is  oak,  suit- 
able for  ship-buOding.  Agriculture  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  departments  of  France,  is  in  a  back- 
wara  state.  Many  of  the  peasantry  are  small  pro- 
prieton,  and  wedded  to  the  practices  of  their  fore- 
iathen.  (SeeFnAHCB — ^Agriculture.')  There  are 
TBlnaUe  mines  of  ooalf  ixon,  and  antimony;  and 
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quarries  of  marble  and  granite.  Among  the  ma- 
nufacturing establishments  may  be  mentioned  the 
glass  works  of  Sourigny  and  CSommentry,  which 
employ  about  800  workpeople ;  the  iron  works  of 
Troncais,  which  employ  above  500  ditto,  and  fur- 
nish annually  above  500,000  kilogs.  of  uon.  There 
are  also  manufactories  of  cutlery,  earthenware, 
cloth,  and  paper,  with  spinning-xmlls,  and  nume- 
rous brewenes.  The  department  is  divided  into  4 
electoral  axrond.;  16  cant,  and  822  communes. 
Chief  towns,  Moulins,  Montlufon,  Gannat,  and  La 
Palisse. 

ALLOA,  a  sea-port  and  m.  town  of  Scotland,  oo. 
Clackmannan,  on  the  Forth,  at  the  point  where  it 
ceases  to  be  a  river,  and  becomes  a  frith,  25  m. 
WNW.  Edmbuigh.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1841,  5,434 ; 
of  parish  and  town,  6,505;  in  1861,  town,  6,425; 
par.  and  town,  8,867.  It  is  inegularly  built ;  but 
has  recently  been  much  improved.  A  church, 
opened  in  1819,  has  a  spire  200  feet  in  height 
The  harbour  is  excellent ;  vessels  of  large  bu^en 
lying  close  to  the  quays ;  there  is  also  a  dry  dock 
and  two  yards  for  ship-buUding,  and  a  spacious 
wet  dock  was  opened  in  1863.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  considerable.  In  1862  the  r^.  shipping 
was  48,  tonnage,  14,049;  steamers,  5,  tonnage, 
231.  The  customs  revenue  in  1861  was  5,829/. 
There  are  very  extensive  collieries,  distilleries,  and 
iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  produce  of 
which  is  princi[)ally  shipped  here ;  and  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity  are  extensive  breweries,  which 
produce  ale  rivalling  that  of  Edinbuigh,  with  iron 
founderies,  woollen  manufactories,  gli^  works,  tile 
and  brick  works.  The  iustice  of  peace  and  sheriff 
courts  for  the  co.  are  held  here.  In  a  park  adjoin- 
ing the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  part  of  which  consists  of  a  tower  of  the  13th 
century,  90  feet  in  height 

ALLOWAY  KIRK :  the  church  (Scottice,  Kirk) 
of  a  parish,  on  the  coast  of  Ayrahire,  long  united 
with  that  of  Ayr,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Doon,  on 
the  road  from  Ayr  to  Maybole,  about  3  m.  S.  from 
the  former.  The  Kiik  has  been  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  ruins,  but  being  prominently  brought  fur- 
ward  in  Bums's  inimitable  tale  of  Tam  O'Shaiiter, 
and  having  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  poet's 
birth-place,  and  the  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, it  has  become  an  object  of  great  interest 
Though  roofless,  the  walls  are  in  pretty  good  pre- 
servation ;  and  the  feelings  with  which  they  are 
now  associated  will  protect  them  from  depredation. 
The  church-yard,  which  is  still  used  as  a  burving- 
ground,  contains  the  graves  of  Bums's  father  and 
mother;  and  such  is  the  prentige  with  which  it 
has  been  invested,  that  latterly  it  has  become  a 
fiivourite  place  of  interment  Between  Alloway 
Kirk  and  Ayr,  but  much  nearer  the  former  than 
the  latter,  is  the  cottage  in  which  Bums  was  bom 
(on  the  2dth  of  February,  1759),  a  one-stoiy  house, 
of  humble  appearance,  with  a  thatched  roof,  and 
long  used  as  an  inn.  About  \  m.  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Kirk,  are  the  *  Auld  brig  o'  Doon,'  and  the 
new  bridge — the  latter  about  100  yards  below  the 
former,  and  built  since  the  time  of'^Bums ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  acclivity  of  the  E.  baiik  of  the 
river,  about  half  way  between  the  old  and  new 
bridges,  is  the  monument  of  the  poet  This  ele- 
gant stmcture  was  finished  in  1823,  at  an  expense 
of  about  2,000/.  It  is  built  in  imitation  of  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  and  consists  of 
a  triangular  basement,  on  which  rises  a  peristyle, 
of  9  Corinthian  columns,  30  feet  in  height,  sup- 
porting a  cupola,  surmounted^bv  a  gilt  tnpod.  It 
IS  above  60  feet  in  height ;  is  built  of  fine  white 
freestone,  and  has  a  chaste,  classical  appearance. 
Independently  of  the  peculiar  associations  con- 
nected with  the  place,  the  socncxy  around  is  equal 
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in  richness  and  variety  to  any  in  Scotland.  The 
celebrated  statues  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter 
Johnnie  are  appropriately  placed  in  a  grotto  within 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  monument. 

ALMADA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov,  Estrema- 
dura,  on  the  Tagus,  opposite  to  Lisbon.  Pop.  5,500 
in  1858.  There  is  an  old  castle  on  a  rock,  an  hos- 
pital, a  Latin  school,  witli  large  magazine  for  wine. 

ALMADEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha, 
on  its  S W.  frontier,  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  57  miles 
WSW.CiudadReal.  Pop.  8,645  m  1857.  Within 
a  short  distance  of  this  town  is  a  famous  mine, 
whence  quicksilver  was  obtained  to  the  extent  of 
from  30,000  to  40,000  quintals  a  year  about  25 
years  ago ;  but  in  1863  the  produce  was  only  16,000 
quintals.  This  mine  is  very  ancient,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  wrought  previously  to,  and  by 
the  Romans.  But  the  statements  of  Pliny,  which 
are  alike  curious  and  instructive  (Hist  Nat  lib. 
xxxiii  7),  applv  distinctly  to  Sisapo  in  Bsetica, 
that  is,  to  Almaden  de  la  Plata,  27  m.  NNW.  Se- 
ville, where  there  is  sdll  a  productive  mine ;  and 
there  are  mines  of  the  same  sort,  though  of  very 
inferior  consequence,  in  other  parts  of  Spain, 

The  inhab.  of  Almaden  are  almost  wholly  en- 
gaged in  the  mines,  or  in  the  subsidiary  employ- 
ments connected  with  them.  Formerly,  the  mmes 
were  principally  wrought  by  con\'ict8 ;  but  that 
system  has  been  relinquished  for  a  good  many 
vears,  and  they  are  now  wholly  wrought  by  free 
labourers.  Working  in  the  mines  is  still,  despite 
the  meritorious  efforts  made  for  its  improvement, 
y&ry  unhealthy ;  but  it  is  less  so  in  winter  and 
sprmg  than  in  summer  and  autumn ;  and  during 
the  latter  the  mines  are  comparatively  desertetl, 
the  miners  being  then  mostly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  mines  were  formerly  wrought 
on  account  of  government,  who  disposed  of  the 
produce  by  contract  to  the  highest  bidder;  but  in 
the  year  1831,  owing  to  financial  difficultias,  they 
were  leased  to  the  great  banking  house  of  Baron 
Rothschild  &  Co.  for  a  number  of  years. 

ALMA(  JRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha, 
12  m.  ESE.  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  12,605  in  1857. 
It  has  an  important  manufacture  of  blondes.  The 
countrv roimd  is  celebrated  for  its  mules  and  asses,. 
for  which  there  is  annually  a  large  fair. 

ALM  ANZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  66  m. 
NW.  Alicante.  Pop.  8,736  in  1857.  It  is  well  biult, 
has  broad  streets,  Imen  fabrics,  and  a  great  annual 
fair.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  on  the 
25th  April,  1707,  the  French,  under  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  gained  a  complet-e  victory  over  the  allied 
forces  in  the  interest  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  The 
latter  lost  5,000  men  killed  on  the  field,  and  nearly 
10,000  taken  prisoners. 

ALMEIDA,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Beira,  24  m.  W.  b^  N.  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Pop.  6,850 
in  1858.  From  ita  position  on  the  frontier  of  the 
kingdom,  it  has  always  been  deemed  a  military 
ptwt  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  1762,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  after  a  long  siege.  In 
1810,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Massena, 
who  abandoned  it  in  the  following  year,  after  blow- 
ing up  the  fortifications. 

ALMERIA  ^^an.  Murffis),  a  sea-port  town  of 
S[)ain,  cap.  of  prov.  of  same  name,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  giilph 
of  the  same  name;  49  m.  ESE.  Murcia.  Pop. 
27,036  in  1857.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
fabrics  of  soda  and  saltpetre,  and  of  cordage  and 
other  articles  made  of  the  es])arto  rush.  The  harbour 
is  laige,  well  sheltered,  and  is  protected  by  a  castle ; 
the  water  is  so  deep,  that  large  vessels  anchor  half 
a  mile  from  shore,  in  from  9  to  14  fatlioms,  and 
smaller  vessels  anchor,  close  in  shore,  in  from  5  t4) 
9  fathoms.     The  ancient  sovereigns  of  Granada 
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considered  this  as  the  most  important  town  of 
their  dominions,  as  well  on  account  of  the  fertility 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  of  its  manufactures 
and  commerce.  Till  of  late  the  town  had  very 
much  fallen  off,  but  its  importance  as  a  commerdal 
port  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  yean,  and 
it  has  been  embellished  with  many  new  build- 
ings. Besides  the  esparto  trade,  that  in  lead  and 
grapes  afford  considerable  occupation,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  barley  is  likewise  on  the  increase.  The 
total  shipping  m  1863  was  1,278  vessels,  98,484 
tons.  There  are  13  smelting  works  for  lead  ore, 
and  the  produce  in  1863  was  8,000  tons.  The  roads 
in  the  district  are  very  indifferent ;  there  are  no 
railways,  and  none  projected ;  and  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  interposes  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  town  keeping  pace  with  more  favoured  di^i- 
tricts  of  Spain.    (Consular  lieports.) 

ALMOXBURY,  a  pa  and  township  of  England, 
W.R.  CO.  York,  wap.  of  Agbrigg,  divided,  by  the 
Colne  from  the  pa  of  Huddersfield.  The  pa  is 
very  extensive,  containing  30,140  acres,  with  a 
pop.  of  42,889  in  1861.  It  contains  several  vil- 
lages, of  which  Almonbiiry,  If  m.  SE.  Hudders- 
field,  is  the  principal.  Pop.  of  Almonbury  town- 
ship 10,361  in  1861,  mostly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens  and  cottons,  especially 
the  former.    (See  Hdddrrsfield.) 

ALMORA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  Kumaon, 
in  the  NE.  part  of  India  90  m.  N.  by  E.  Bareilly ; 
lat  29°  35'  N.,  long.  79°  40'  E.  It  stands  on  a 
ridge  5,337  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
compactly  built  The  houses  of  stone,  and  slated, 
are  generally  two  and  some  three  stories  high,  the 
ground-fioor  being  occupied  as  shops.  The  old 
Goorka  citadel  stands  on  a  commanding  point  of 
the  ridge  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town.  And 
several  martello  towers  have  been  erected  on  ])eaks 
to  the  eastward.  This  place  was  acquire<l  by  the 
British  in  1815.  The  surrounding  country  is  bleak 
and  naked. 

ALMUNECAR,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Granada,  41  m.  S.  Granada  Pop.  4,710  in  1857. 
The  town  is  of  Arabic  origin,  its  name  signi- 
fying a  'place  of  banishment'  It  has  a  ruined 
castle,  ruined  walls,  and  narrow  streets.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  though  unsuited  to  com,  pro- 
duces figs,  raisins,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  (fcc 
The  anchorage  b  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  and 
should  not  be  used  by  them  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  as  the  E.  winds  common  on  this  coast 
are  dangerous. 

ALN  MOUTH,  a  village  of  England,  in  North- 
umb^land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aliie,  5^  m.  ESE. 
Alnwick.  Pop.  454  in  1861.  The  village  exports 
considerable  Quantities  of  com  and  other  pn>duce. 

ALNWICK,  a  town  of  England,  cap.  co.  North- 
umberland, on  a  declivity  near  the  river  Alne,  27,5 
m.  from  London  by  road,  and  313  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  'Pop.  of  town,  in  1841,  4,945, 
of  township  6,626;  in  1861  town  5,670,  par.  7,850. 
It  has  a  spacious  square,  where  a  weekly  market 
is  held,  and  a  town-house,  where  the  co.  courts 
meet  and  the  members  for  the  co.  are  elected ;  the 
assizes,  however,  are  not  held  here,  but  at  New- 
castle, Alnwick  was  formerly  fortified,  and  ves- 
tiges of  its  walls  and  gates  still  remain.  At  the  N. 
entrance  to  the  to^-n  stands  Alnwick  Castle,  onco 
a  principal  stronghold  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side 
of  Scotland, .  and  now  the  magnificent  baronial 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland.  It 
underwent,  not  many  years  ago,  a  complete  repair 
and  renovation,  executed  in  good  taste.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  a  column  is  erected  iii 
honour  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland. 
A  cross,  called  Malcolm's  Cross,  stands  on  the  spot 
where  Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Sk^tland,  is  said  to 
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kTF  bom  killed,  in  1003,  by  a  soldier,  who  came 
to  ctfer  him  the  keys  of  the  casdo  on  the  point  of 
■  jpetr. 

ALOST  (Flem.  AaUt\  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Etrt  FUnders,  on  the  Dender,  about  half  way 
hecvef3i  Brussels  and  Ghent.  Pop.  19,254  in  1856. 
h  b  soRounded  by  waUs,  and  is  clean  and  well 
kiilt;  the  pflrish  church,  the  largest  in  the  country, 
is  not  finished;  it  has  a  collie,  and  several  other 
edncitional  estabUslunents;  a  town-house,  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity,  with  manufactures  of  linen, 
Mton,  laoe,  hats,  ^c,  print  works,  and  dye  works, 
bn'weries  and  distilleries,  tanneries,  soap  works, 
ino  and  co{^)er  founderies,  and  potteries.  Vessels 
of  snail  size  come  np  to  town  by  the  river;  and  it 
ka»  a  craiaiderable  commerce  in  the  produce  of  its 
asnnfactures.  and  in  hops  of  an  excellent  quality, 
ICPMrn  in  the  neighbourhood,  rape  oil,  ^c  At 
Akrt  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Thieny  Mar- 
tens, the  Mend  of  Elrasmus,  who  introduced  the 
St  of  printing  into  Belgium. 

ALPHEX,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  raov.  S. 
HoOand,  capL  cant,  on  the  Rhine,  7^  m.  £.  Ley- 
den.  Pop.  3,167  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures  of 
ctiUienware  and  pipes. 

ALPNACU,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant 
Unterwald,  on  the  S  W.  arm  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 
IVp.  1,600  in  1860.  A  very  singular  road,  called 
the  SUde  ofAfymaeh,  is  constructed  in  the  imme- 
diate viciiuty  of  this  town,  for  conveying  trees 
frnm  Mount  Pilatus  to  the  lake,  from  which  they 
are  forwarded  down  the  Rhine  to  the  Netherlands 
m  the  form  of  rafts. 

ALPS  (THE),  the  most  extensive  mountain 
sy^m  of  Europe.  They  extend  from  the  banks 
c/the  Rhone  in  France  on  the  VV.,  to  the  centre 
of  Slavonia  and  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  on  the  E., 
firarm  the  5th  and  18th  degree  £.  long.,  forming  a 
T»gt  semicircular  bulwark  which  encompasses,  on 
the  N.,  Italy  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  ex- 
tremities of  this  semicircle  approach  43^  N.  lat., 
bat  the  great  body  of  the  range  occupies  the  space 
between  the  46th  and  48th  degrees  N.  laL 

The  Alps  are  closely  united  to  two  other  moun- 
tain ranges;  on  the  W.  to  the  Apennines,  which 
tnveise  Italy  in  its  whole  length;  and  on  the  £. 
to  the  Balkhan,  which  covers  Turk^  and  Greece 
vith  its  numerous  ramifications.  The  boundarv 
fine  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps  is  diM- 
colt  to  determine.  It  seems  to  be  most  expedient 
to  suppose  that  the  Alps  begin  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  great  road  over  the  Bochetta  pass  (2,550  ft 
alxyve  the  level  of  the  sea),  which  leads  from 
Gdoa  to  Novi  in  Piedmont  That  portion  of  the 
range  which  begins  at  this  road  and  extends  E.  to 
the  sources  of  the  Tinea,  a  tributary  of  The  Yar,  is 
called  the  Maritime  Alp9,  and  does  not  contain 
any  very  high  summits;  but  it  is  extremely  steep, 
sod  is  traversed  only  by  one  road  practicable  for 
carriagea.  This  road  connects  the  town  of  Nice 
with  the  town  of  Coni  in  Piedmont,  and  traverses 
three  ridges  by  the  cols  or  mountain  passes  of 
BiDos  Brovis,  and  de  Tende.  The  last  col  is  in 
the  main  ridge  of  the  range,  and  rises  to  6,159  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Between  the  plain  of  the  Po  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  mountain  mass  lies  in  its  greatest 
extent  S.  and  N.,  reaching  from  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  from  nearly  43^,  to  the  lake  of 
(>eoe\-a,  or  to  nearly  46°  80'  N.  lat  Its  length 
is  here,  consequently,  about  230  m.,  and  its  width 
ivenigefl  about  100  m.  The  watershed,  between 
the  riven  falling  into  the  Po,  and  those  emptying 
themselves  into  the  Rhone,  does  not  traverse  the 
middle  of  the  mountain  region,  but  is  found  at 
tbriut  30  m.  from  its  E.  border.  On  it  rise  some 
very  high  summits.    The  most  remarkable  arc, 
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Monte  Viso,  12,643  feet  above  the  sea,  on  whoso 
E.  declivities  the  Po  takes  its  origin;  and  Mount 
Cenis  11,795  feet  above  the  sea.  Mont  Is^ran,  it 
appears,  must  be  deposed  from  the  place  it  has 
long  held  amongst  moimtains.  On  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  Col  dlsdran,  the  traveller  naturally 
expects,  says  the  Alpine  Guide,  to  see  this  summit, 
towering,  as  has  been  described,  13,271  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  no  great  peak  lies  close 
to  the  pass;  the  highest  point  near  it  and  that 
which  occupies  the  place  of  the  Mont  Isdran  of 
the  maps,  is  not  more  than  10,800  feet  above  the 
sea  level  Farther  N.  is  the  immense  mass  of 
rocks  that  constitute  Moirr  Blanc,  whose  highest 
point  the  -BoMe  de  Dromedaire,  in  hit  45°  50'  N., 
long.  6°  bV  E.,  15,739  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the 
highest  elevation  to  which  the  Alps  attain.  The 
valleys,  both  to  the  E.  and  W.,  branch  off  at 
right  angles  from  the  watershed.  Those  to  the  E. 
are  short  straight  and  deep,  and  terminate  in  the 
plain  of  the  Po;  those  to  the  W.  are  of  much 
greater  len^,  and  rather  winding.  On  this  side, 
especially  m  the  dep.  des  Hautes  Alpes,  between 
the  upper  branches  of  the  rivers  Is^  and  Durance, 
are  placed  a  considerable  number  of  very  high 
summits;  Mont  Loucyra  attains  14,451  ft,  Mont 
Loupilla  14,144  ft,  Mont  Pelioux  de  YaUouise 
14,119  ft,  and  at  least  twelve  others  rise  above 
11,000  ft  The  peculiar  disposition  of  the  valleys 
in  this  portion  of  the  Alps  has  rendered  the  com- 
munication between  France  and  Italy  compara- 
tively easy.  The  roads  follow  the  valleys  up  to 
the  watershed,  and  have  then  only  to  traverse  one 
high  ridge.  Three  great  carriage  roads  lead  over 
it  The  farthest  to  the  S.  is  the  road  of  Mount 
G<^nfevre,  which  ascends  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  along  the  valley  of  the  Durance  to  Brian^on, 
and  traverses  the  ridge  N.  of  Mount  (idn^vre, 
where  it  attains  6,119  ft.  above  the  sea,  whence  it 
descends  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Dora  to  Susa. 
The  second  is  the  road  of  Mount  Cenis,  which  on 
the  side  of  France  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Greno- 
ble. It  ascends  first  the  valley  of  the  Isfere,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Arc,  a  tributary  of  the  former, 
and  traverses  the  ridge  N.  of  Mont  CJenis,  where 
it  is  6,772  ft  above  the  sea,  and  ^en  descends, 
like  the  former,  along  the  Dora  to  Susa.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  used  of  all  the  roads  over 
the  Alps;  and  it  is  stated  that  annually  from 
16,000  to  17,000  carriages  of  all  kinds,  an*d  from 
45,000  to  50,000  horses  and  mules,  pass  along  it 
A  railway  following  the  course  of  the  road  over 
Mont  Cenis,  with  a  gigantic  tunnel  through  the 
mountain,  is  to  be  comi)leted  in  1872.  The  third 
carriage  road  is  that  of  the  Little  S.  Bernard, 
which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Isfere,  passes  the 
ridge  between  Mont  Istfran  and  Mont  Blanc, 
and  descends  in  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Baltea  to 
Aosta.  It  attains  in  its  highest  point  to  an  elevar- 
tion  of  7,015  ft  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  most 
commonly  supposed  that  it  was  by  it  that  Han- 
nibal penetrated  into  Italy.  This  portion  of  the 
Alps  comprehends  what  commonly  are  called  the 
Cottian,  Graian,  and  partly  the  Pennine  Alps, 
together  with  those  of  Dauphin^  and  Savoy;  but 
respecting  the  limits  of  the  CJottian  and  Graian 
Alps,  there  prevails  considerable  uncertainty. 


At  Mont  Blanc  the  direction  of  the 


ran^e  is 


changed.  It  runs  hence  ENE.  and  the  N.  ndges 
continue  in  that  direction  to  their  termination  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  With  the  change 
of  direction  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
valleys  is  observed.  The  range  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  ridges,  running  nearly  parallel,  and 
including  extensive  longitudinal  valleys.  From 
the  ridges  enclosing  these  longitudinal  valleys 
short  transverse  valleys  descend  S.  and  N.  to  the 
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plainB  which  bound  the  mountain  range.  This 
disposition  of  the  ranges  lenders  the  oomnmni- 
cation  between  Italy  on  one  side,  and  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  on  the  other,  much  more 
difficult  than  the  communication  between  Italy 
and  France;  for  the  roads  must  either  traverse 
two  or  more  ridges,  or  great  deflections  must  be 
made  to  avoid  one  of  them. 

E.  of  Mont  Blanc  the  range  is  divided  into  two 
high  ridges,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Valaise, 
and  imite  about  8^  30'  E.  long.,  at  the  sources  of 
the  Rhone.  The  southernmost  of  these  ranges, 
which  is  immediately  connected  with  Mont  Bluic, 
contains  nearly  in  its  middle  Mount  Rosa,  the 
second  highest  summit  of  the  Alps,  being  15,217 
ft,  above  tiie  sea.  W.  of  it  stands  Mount  Cervin, 
or  Matterhom,  the  third  highest  summit,  rising  to 
14,836  ft  Then  follow  Mount  Combin,  which 
has  14,164  ft.,  and  Mount  Velan,  which  attains 
12,353  ft.  £.  of  Mount  Rosa,  and  near  it,  is  the 
Ciroa  de  Saci,  13,740  ft  high.  This  chain  com- 
prises the  greater  part  of  the  Pennine  and  a 
portion  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  but  is  commonly 
called  the  Alps  of  Yalaise.  In  the  chain  which 
encloses  the  valley  of  Yalaise  on  the  N.  the 
greatest  European  glacier  is  found,  not  far  W. 
of  the  source  of  the  Rhone.  Here  a  great  part 
of  the  chain  rises  above  the  line  of  congelation, 
and  is  always  covered  with  ice.  It  is  stated  to 
have  an  area  of  200  sq.  m.  Many  high  summits 
rise  out  of  it  in  the  form  of  pyramids ;  and  as 
the  snow  does  not  adhere  to  their  steep  sides, 
they  form  a  sublime  contrast  with  the  sea  of  ice 
that  surrounds  them.  The  most  famous  of  these 
summits  are  the  Finsteraarhom,  14.026  ft;  the 
Monch  ^onk),  13,438  ft ;  the  Jungfrau  (Viiqnn), 
13,761  ft;  the  Schiekhom,  13,894  ft;  the  Vis- 
cherhomer  in  Grindelwald,  which  include  six 
summits  ranging  from  12,694  ft  to  18,281  ft; 
and  the  Eiger,  13,045  ft  high.  The  gladera  of 
Grindelwald  and  Lauterbninnen,  which  attract  so 
many  travellers,  are  only  small  detached  portions 
of  this  immense  glacier.  W.  of  the  ^reat  glacier 
the  chain  still  contains  many  summits  rising  to 
1 1 ,000,  and  even  to  12,000  ft  of  elevation ;  as  the 
Altels,  the  BlUmlisalp,  and  others.  It  may  be 
considered  as  terminating  on  the  W.  with  the 
Diablerets,  or  Teufels-httmer,  which  attains  about 
10,666  ft  of  elevation.  W.  of  them  the  moun- 
tains are  of  moderate  height,  and  towards  the 
lake  of  Geneva  they  sink  into  elevated  hills.  This 
chain  goes  commonly  by  the  name  of  Bernese 
Alps  (Bemer  Alpen). 

The  depression  of  this  chain  at  its  western 
extremity  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing a  carriage  conmiunication  between  Ge- 
neva and  Berne  in  Switzerland,  and  Milan  in 
Lombardy.  The  road  runs  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  enters  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity the  valley  of  the  Rhone  or  of  Yalaise. 
It  tlien  ascends  the  valley  as  far  as  the  toim  of 
Brigg,  and  passes  thence  over  the  S.  range  by  the 
pass  of  the  Simplon  to  Domo  d'Ossola  and  the 
shores  of  the  La^  Maggiore.  The  highest 
point  of  this  road  is  6,586  ft,  the  town  of  Brigg 
2,325,  and  Domo  d'OssoIa  1,003  ft  above  the 
sea.  This  road,  made  bv  order  of  Napoleon, 
partly  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  partly  of 
the  then  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  a  noble  work.  It 
is  about  26^  ft  wide,  rising  1\  inch  each  yard. 
In  some  places  it  is  tunnelled  to  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  solid  rock.  It  is  the  only 
carriage  road  over  this  range ;  but  another  road, 
used  only  by  mules,  has  obtained  celebrity  by 
Napoleon  haWn^  passed  it  in  1800,  previously  to 
his  famous  Italian  campai^.  lliis  is  the  road 
of  the  Great  S.  Bernard ;  it  begins  at  Martigny 


on  the  Rhone,  ascends  the  vale  of  the  small  river 
Dranoe  to  its  source,  where  it  passes  over  the 
chain  near  the  celebrated  Hospice,  at  an  elevation 
of  8,173  ft  above  the  sea,  and  descends  hence  to 
Aosta  on  the  Dora  Baltea. 

£.  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  is  the  only- 
place  in  the  Alps  running  W.  and  E.  where  the 
range  is  not  divided  by  longitudinal  vallevs,  but 
is  intersected  by  the  two  transvexse  valleys  of 
the  Reuss  and  Tessino.  Hence  there  has  existed 
time  immemorial  a  line  of  communication  in 
this  point  between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  This 
is  the  road  of  the  S.  Grothard,  uniting  Zurich 
and  Lucerne  with  Milan,  running  fint  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons  (or  of  Lu- 
cerne) to  Altorf,  and  afterwards  in  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Reuss  to  Andermatt  It  passes  the 
rid^  at  an  elevation  of  6,808  ft,  descends  to 
Aviolo  on  the  Tessino  in  Yal  Leventina,  and  luna 
in  this  valley  to  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  thence 
to  Milan.  This  much  mquented  road  has  only 
in  modem  times  been  rendered  practicable  for 
carriages,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  small 
cantons  which  it  traverses. 

That  portion  of  the  mountain  system  which 
lies  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  rood  of  the 
S.  Gothard  is  less  broad  than  any  other  -part.  It 
probably  does  not  measure  more  than  80  m.  across 
m  a  straight  line ;  but  its  valleys,  both  to  the  S. 
and  the  N.,  but  especially  the  latter,  I  lown  by 
the  name  of  Highlands  of  Berne  (Bemer  Oberland) , 
are  considered  as  exhibiting  the  richest  mountain 
scenery  in  the  Alps. 

£.  of  the  road  over  the  S.  Gothazd  pass,  the 
mountain  system  widens  considerably;  so  that 
between  9*^  and  13^  £.  long.,  its  average  breadth 
may  be  estimated  at  between  120  and  130  miles. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  high  summits  are  leas 
numerous,  a  few  only  attaining  12,000  ft,  though 
a  great  number  still  exceed  10,000  ft,  and  pass 
the  line  of  congelation.  The  height  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  shows  evidently  that  the  elevation  of 
the  whole  mountain  mass  has  rather  increased 
than  decreased,  at  least  W.  of  the  pass  over  the 
Brenner. 

That  portion  of  the  range  which  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Yal  Tellina,  the  road  of  the 
Tonale,  and  the  valleys  of  Sol  and  Nou ;  on  the 
north  by  the  road  of  the  Yorarlbeig  from  Feld- 
kirch  to  Landeck,  on  the  east  bv  the  Adige  from 
San  Michele  to  its  source,  and  then  by  the  Fins- 
termilnz  road  to  Landeck ;  and  on  the  west  b^ 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Spltt^en  road  £b 
called  the  Rluetian  Alps,  or  the  Alps  of  me  Grisons. 
It  is  traversed  by  a  ^reat  valley,  which  is  divided  bv 
a  high  transverse  ndge  into  two,  of  which  the  W*. 
or  shorter,  called  the  Yale  of  Bregaglia,  is  drained 
by  the  river  Mera,  which  rans  W.,  and  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Como,  or  rather  of  Meeola ;  and  the  EL 
and  much  longer  by  the  Inn,  which  falls  into  the 
Danube.  The  Adda,  and  its  tributaries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  valley  of  Poschiavo,  has  been 
united  to  Italv  since  the  year  1859.  Except  £n- 
gadine,  all  the  valleys  running  eastward  from 
these  Alps  belong  to  Austzia,  as  also  belongs  the 
valley  or  the  111,  openmg  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  at  Feldkirch.  The  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rliine  affords  two  openings  t4>wards  the  lovr 
country;  one  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  the 
other  to  the  lake  of  Wallstadt  Thus  the  town  of 
Chur  or  Coire,  situated  where  the  Rhine  t4iins 
N.,  has  an  easj  communication  both  with  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Though  a  small  plaoe^ 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  mt&t- 
course  between  Bavaria,  Wirtembeig,  Baden,  and 
S'v^'itzerland  on  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the  other, 
is  carried  on  by  the  road  passing  through  it   The 
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1  ti  the  GrisdDs,  sensible  of  the  advanta^ 
fiom  this  commenaiil  intercoiiTBe,  tus 
1  three  excellent  roads  over  the  range, 
«ladi  dhrides  the  afflaents  of  the  Rhine  from 
into  tiie  plain  of  the  Po.  A 
)  alcKig  the  Rhine  to  the  place 
Hac  the  Torder  Rhein  and  H  inter  Rhein  join, 
al  dieooe  ascends  in  the  yaUey  of  the  latter  to 
titt  TiDags  of  SplOj^ren  in  the  Rheinwald.  At  this 
|iiee  the  lOAd  divides  in  two.  One  continues  to 
Mead  the  yalley  of  ttae  Hinter  Rhein  to  a  village 
edied  also  Uinterrhein,  and  passes  thence  over 
Ike  high  moantain  ridge  to  S.  Bernardino ;  it  is 
cded  the  road  of  S.  Bernardino.  From  this  vil- 
^e  it  deseends  in  the  Val  Misoooo  or  Miso  along 
dK  over  Moosa,  which  opens  near  Bellinsona 
iaio  the  amall  plain  snirounding  the  N.  extremity 
d  tbe  Laeo  Mogig^ie.  This  road,  which  rises  to 
7JI5  ft.  woTe  the  sea,  has  been  made  in  modem 
tBMB  to  aToid  the  heavy  duties  which  the  Aus- 
tBia  govcmment  laid  on  the  foreign  commodities 
pang  thxon^h  its  territories;  for  from  Bellin- 
laa  u^  now  can  pass  to  Torin  and  Genoa 
nthoot  uavewing  any  portion  of  the  Austrian 
ifmaaaao!^  The  other  road  leaves  the  Rhinwald 
tt  the  villa^  of  SplQgen,  and  directly  passes  over 
tke  moontain  ridjge  to  Val  Giacomo,  which  opens 
into  Val  Bregaglia  near  Chiavenna.  The  highest 
psrt  of  this  road  between  SplOgen  and  IsoU  is 
6516  ft.  above  the  sea.  Another  road  nms  from 
Cocre  nearly  directly  S.  over  some  monntains  of 
Biodaate  height,  till  it  enters  the  valley  of  Ober- 
hlhrtfin,  which  it  ascends  nearly  to  its  upper 
extremity,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of 
vhieh  the  £.  passes  Mount  Julier  at  an  elevation 
«f  7,285  ft.;  it  leads  to  the  valley  of  Engadien, 
and  ii  not  a  oommerdal  line  of  communication. 
The  W.road  passes  over  the  Maloga  and  descends 
iato  Yjd  Breigaglia,  where  it  continues  to  the  town 
«f  QdaTenna.  It  rises  to  8,250  ft.  above  the  sea, 
mA  thooffh  {oacticable  only  for  small  carts,  is 
■ocfaiaied. 

The  next  road  farther  K  is  rather  a  military 
dna  a  oommenaal  line,  and  was  recently  made 
by  the  Austrian  .government  to  open  a  carnage 
CMummication  between  the  newly  acquired 
Tslteline  and  TyroL  It  begins  at  Innsbruck, 
sseeuds  alon^  the  Inn  as  far  as  FinstermUnz,  near 
the  boondary  line  between  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ; 
tDms  then  southward,  and  passes  the  watershed 
cf  the  Alps,  between  Nanders  and  Resben,  where 
its  hi^faest  point  is  about  4,500  ft;,  above  the  sea. 
Tbm  It  descends  alon^  the  valley  of  the  Adige  to 
Gloras ;  hot  a  few  miles  S.  of  this  it  leaves  the 
▼alley,  and  turning  SW.  traverses  a  very  lofty 
latetal  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  at  the  place  where 
it  ia  ooesed  hy  the  road  is  called  Monte  Stelvio. 
It  then  rises  to  the  height  of  9^77  ft.,  being  the 
hif^best  elevation  of  any  carriage  road  in  Europe. 
Fiwm  this  point  it  descends  rapidly  into  the  valley 
of  the  Adda  to  Bormio  and  Sondno,  and  thence  to 
Milan.  It  is  commonly  16  ft.  wide,  and  has  been 
Bade  at  a  vast  expense,  and  with  great  skilL 

This  road  encircles  on  three  sides  an  extensive 
■oimtain  region,  filled  up  by  snow  moimtains  and 
dscieos  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  Innsbruck  and  Glnms,  and  displa>dng 
the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Alps.  Eternal  snow 
cawa  here  a  space  not  much  less  in  extent  than 
that  which  surrounds  the  Finstenitfhom  and 
Tilgm,  and  it  is  likewise  overtopped  by  numerous 
Heep  smnmits  of  a  pyramidal  form,  many  of  them 
nmg  to  more  than  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea; 
m  the  Gebateh  Femer  12,288  ft^,  the  Wildspitz 
Fener  12,864  ft,  the  Glockthurm  11,284  ft.,  and 
otiien.  When  the  road  traverses  Monte  Stelvio 
it  panes  near  another  mountain  group,  less  in 


extent,  but  rising  to  a  greater  elevation.  In  it  is 
Mount  Ortelor,  or  Orteler,  the  highest  summit  in 
Tyrol,  12351  ft;,  above  the  sea;  and  near  the 
latter  Mount  Hock  Ishexnowald  12,422  ft.,  and 
Mount  Zebru  12,675  ft.  high. 

To  the  £.,  but  at  some  distance  from  these 
mountain  masses,  is  the  road  over  the  Brenner, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  £.  boundary  line 
of  the  Rhetian  Alps.  This  road  begins  at  Inns- 
bruck, ascends  the  valley  of  the  smaU  river  Sill, 
and  passes  thence  over  the  watershed  between  the 
Inn  and  the  Adige,  where,  N.  of  Storzing,  it 
attains  the  elevation  of  4,659  ft^  It  then  descends 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eisack  from  Brixen  to  Bol- 
zano or  Botzen,  and  thence  to  Roveredo  and 
Verona.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  com- 
meroial  roads  over  the  Alps. 

This  road  may  be  considered  as  separating  the 
W.  from  the  E.  Alps.  The  latter  are  distinguished 
from  the  farmer  by  being  more  distinctiy  divided 
by  longitudinal  valle3rs  running  W.  and  £. ;  bv 
the  greater  number  of  separate  ridges;  their 
greater  width  and  lesser  elevation;  the  number  of 
snow-topped  mountains  being  comparatively  few, 
and  none  of  them  occurring  E.  of  14^  E.  long.  The 
northern  half  of  this  mountain  region  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Noric  Alps ;  and  the  southern 
by  those  of  Carinthian,  Cndnian  or  Julian,  and 
Dinarian  Alps. 

Not  far  distant  from,  and  nearly  parallel  with, 
the  N.  border  of  this  mountain  region,  extends  a 
very  long  lon^tudinal  valley  from  11^  to  15^  E. 
long. ;  but  it  is  divided  by  two  transverse  ridges 
into  three  valleys,  in  which  flow  the  rivers  Inn, 
the  Upper  Salzach  and  the  Upper  Ens,  all  of  them 
running  £.  To  the  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Salzach 
is  placed  the  highest  part  of  the  Noric  Alps. 
Many  summits  rise  above  the  snow  line,  and  be- 
tween them  -are  many  extensive  glaciers.  The 
highest  summits  are  the  Gross  Glockner,  12,567  ft« ; 
the  Gross  Wiesbach,  or  Krummhom,  11,844 ;  and 
theAnkogel,  11,878  ft;,  above  the  sea.  The  lon- 
gitudinal valley  south  of  this  range  is  divided  by 
a  transverse  ridge  into  two  valleys,  of  which  the 
W.  is  drained  hj  the  Eisach,  wMch  ruiw  W.  and 
falls  into  the  Adi^j^  The  E.  valley  is  drained  by 
the  Drave,  runmng  £.,  and  one  of  the  Uugest 
tributaries  of  the  Danube.  The  mountain  chain 
dividing  these  from  the  plain  of  Lombardy  is 
much  less  elevated,  rising  only  in  a  few  summits 
to  above  8,000  ft;.,  and  none  of  them  exceeding 
9,000  ft,  above  the  sea.  Only  the  Tciglou,  which 
rises  near  \4P  E.  long.,  at  the  sources  of  the  Save, 
attains  a  height  of  9,884  ft.,  and  is  by  many  con- 
sidered as  the  most  E.  snow  mountain  of  the  S. 
range  of  the  Alps. 

E.  of  140  E.  long,  the  Alps  are  divided  into  5 
ridges  by  4  longitudinal  valleys,  all  of  them  open^ 
ing  to  the  E.  These  valleys  are  traversed  by  the 
riveiB  Ens,  Muhr,  Drave,  and  Save.  The  Muhr 
suddenly  turns  S.,  and  running  through  a  wide 
and  open  transverse  valley,  empties  itsdf  into  the 
Drave.  The  ranges  enclosing  these  valleys  on 
their  N.  and  S.  sides  gradually  decrease  in  height  as 
they  advance  towards  the  E. ;  so  that  when  ar- 
rived at  16^  they  mav  rather  be  termed  hills  than 
mountains,  except  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Drave  ftt)m  that  of  the  Save,  which 
preserves  its  mountainous  aspect  beyond  18<'  £. 
long. ;  where^  at  the  confluence  of  the  Drave  with 
the  Danube,  it  sinks  into  low  hills,  but  rises  again 
into  mountains  towards  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  of  the  Save,  where  it  tal^  the  name 
of  Sirmian  Mountains,  or  Fruzka  Gora.  This 
latter  group  may  be  considered  as  the  most  E. 
ofiiset  of  the  Alps,  but  rises  hardly  to  more  than 
8,000  ft. 
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The  range  which  divides  the  vallcj's  of  the 
Muhr  and  of  the  Ens  turns  S.,  and  continues  for 
a  distance  in  that  direction,  forming  the  E.  boun- 
dary of  the  transverse  valley  of  the  Muhr;  but  on 
the  boundary  line  between  Styria  and  Hungary,  it 
subsides  into  low  hills,  which  are  followed  by  flat 
high  ground,  connecting  the  Alps  with  the  forest 
of  Bakony.  This  name  is  given  to  a  low  moun- 
tain range  which  separates  the  two  plains  of 
Hungary  from  one  another,  terminating  where  the 
Danube  suddenly  turns  southward,  and  which 
may  also  be  considered  as  one  of  the  E.  offsets  of 
the  Alps. 

The  most  N.  ridge  of  the  None  Alps,  which 
skirts  the  valleys  of  the  Salzach  and  Ens  on  the 
N.,  is  broken  through  b^  tliese  rivers  where  they 
turn  N.  to  run  to  their  recipient,  the  Danube. 
This  ridge  may  be  considered  to  terminate  with 
the  Schuieberg,  near  Neustadt,  rising  6,882  ft. 
above  the  sea.  This  ridge  sends  numerous  lateral 
branches  to  the  N.,  which  tenninate  close  to,  or  at 
a  short  distance  from,  the  Danube,  between  Linz 
and  Vienna.  But  they  rarely  attain  the  height  of 
4,000  or  5,000  ft. 

Through  this  part  of  the  Alps  lie  the  roads  b^ 
which  the  towns  of  Linz  and  Vienna  commum- 
cate  with  Italy  and  Trieste  and  Fiume.  Tliere  are 
two  carriage  roads  with  different  branches ;  having, 
as  central  points,  the  towns  of  Villach  on  the  Drave 
in  Carinthia,  and  of  Laybach  on  the  Save  in  Car- 
niola.  The  first,  uniting  Linz  on  the  Danube 
with  Italy  and  Trieste,  nms  in  the  beginning 
mostly  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Traim,  in  a 
WSW.  direction,  to  the  town  of  Salzburg  on  the 
Salzbach:  it  then  follows  the  valley  of  the  last- 
mentioned  river  up  to  the  place  where  it  is  divided 
by  a  transverse  ndge  from  that  of  the  Ens,  and 
then  passes  over  that  ridge  to  Kadstadt.  Hence 
it  directly  ascends  the  elevated  range  which 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Ens  from  that  of  the 
Muhr,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tanem. 
The  highest  point  of  this  road,  at  Hir?»chwand, 
rises  to  6/21)0  ft,  above  the  sea.  Fn>m  S.  Michael, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Muhr,  the  road  ascends  again 
to  pass  over  the  third  range,  which  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Muhr  from  that  of  the  Drave.  This 
chain,  however,  is  much  lower.  The  road  leads 
to  Spital  on  the  Drave,  and  thence  follows  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  Villach,  From  ViUach  it 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  a  tributary  of  the 
Drave,  to  Tarvis,  where  the  roads  leading  to  Italy 
and  Trieste  separate.  The  road  to  Italy  turns  W., 
traverses  the  most  S.  ridge  by  the  pass  of  Ponteba, 
2,572  ft,  above  the  sea,  and  descends  through  the 
valley  of  the  Telia  to  Treviso  and  Venice.  The 
road  to  Trieste  runs  from  Tanis  S.,  attains  its 
highest  point  at  the  pass  of  Predil  (3,840  ft.  higli), 
and  descends  thence  in  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo 
to  (ioerz  or  Goriza,  whence  it  turns  S.  to  Veith 
and  Trieste.  This  road  is  connected  with  that  over 
the  Brenner  by  a  transverse  road,  uniting  the 
valley  of  the  I)rave  with  that  of  the  Eisacli.  It 
ascends  along  the  Drave  from  Villach  to  Spital 
and  Lienz,  passes  over  tlie  transverse  bridge  sepa- 
rating the  valleys  by  the  pass  of  Innich,  and  de- 
scends the  Eisach  in  the  wide  valley  of  Puster  to 
Brixen,  where  it  joins  the  road  over  the  Brenner. 

Tlie  road  between  Vienna  and  the  towns  on  the 
Adriatic  runs  in  the  beginning  alon^  the  E.  skirts 
of  the  Alps  to  Keustaclt  on  the  Leitha,  whence  it 
ascends  the  ridge  called  the  Sommering,  on  whose 
summit  it  \a  3,337  ft.  above  the  sea.  Hence  it 
descends  along  the  small  river  MUrz  to  Bruck  on 
the  Mahr.  Along  the  last-named  river  it  passes 
through  Grfttz  to  Marburg  on  the  J)rave.  It  then 
traverses  the  range  scfwirating  the  Drave  and  Save, 
passing  through  Wendish,  Teistritz,  Cilli,  and  tiie 


Trojana  j>a88  to  Laybach.  Between  this  place  and 
Trieste  is  the  mountainous  country  called  the 
Adelsberg  and  Karst.  Xear  Adelsberg  the  road 
rises  2,271  ft,  above  the  sea ;  it  thence  descends  to 
Senosetsh,  and  passing  over  the  Karst  arrives  at 
Trieste.  From  the  pass  of  Adelsberg  a  road 
branches  off  to  Fiume. 

There  are  two  railways  across  the  Alps,  follow- 
ing, with  but  slight  variation,  the  course  of  the 
roads  here  described.  The  first,  and  most  westerly 
of  the  two,  runs  from  Linz,  via  Salzbmck,  to  Inns- 
bruck, where  it  is  to  cross  the  Bremier,  falling  into 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  at  Botzen,  and  then  going, 
in  a  straight  line,  to  Trieste  and  Verona.  The 
second  railroad — the  earliest  that  was  ever  com- 
pleted across  the  Alps — ^goes  from  Vienna  towards 
Gloggnitz,  ui  a  straight  southerly  direction,  and 
then  ascends,  in  constant  cur\'es,  to  Gratz  and 
Cilli ;  the  ascent,  ver>'  considerable  at  some  points, 
being  overcome  by  powerful  locomotives,  specially 
built  for  this  line.  From  Cilli  and  Laybach,  the 
railway  falls,  in  gradual  curves,  towartls  Trieste, 
throwing  off  branches  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction.  The  journey  from  \lenna  to  Trieste,  on. 
this  line,  occupies  fifteen  hours  by  the  fast  trains. 

Two  carriage  roads  unit«  this  railway  with  that 
which  connects  Linz  with  Italy.  The  most  N. 
runs  in  the  valley  of  the  Muhr  westward,  begin- 
ning at  Bruck,  and  traversing  Leoben,  Indcnbui);, 
and  Muran ;  at  St.  Michael  it  joins  the  other  road. 
Tlie  S.  runs  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  between 
Marburg  and  Villach,  and  traverses  Klagenfurt« 

The  Dinarian  Alps,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  link  connecting  the  mountain  system  with  the 
Balkhan  mountains,  ocaipy  the  country'  between 
the  Gulph  of  Quamero  or*  Fiume  and  the  rivers 
Verbas  or  Verbriza  and  Narenta  in  Turkey,  and 
have  obtained  their  name  from  Mount  Dinara, 
their  highest  summit  (nearly  44*^  N.  lat.),  which 
rises  to  6,046  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  princi|)al 
ridge  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  Adriatic,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  30  miles  more  or  less,  and  forms  at 
the  same  time  the  watershed  bet\i'een  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  or  joining  the  Save. 
Lower  ridges,  mostly  parallel  to  the  principal 
ridge,  fill  the  countjy  between  it  and  the  sea ;  but 
those  branching  off  towards  tlie  Save  run  nearly 
S.  and  N.  Opposite  the  Gulph  of  Quamero,  tlie 
higher  mountains  cover  only  a  space  of  less  than 
80  miles  from  W.  to  E. ;  and  as  here  the  fertile 
plains  of  Hungary  approach  nearest  the  sea,  the 
Austrian  government,  desirous  of  devising  some 
means  by  which  the  abundant  produce  of  that 
country  could  be  brought  to  the  markets  of  the 
commercial  world,  made  in  the  last  centur}'  two 
roads  over  the  numerous  ridges  which  traverse 
the  coiinti^'.  They  are  known  by  tlie  names  of 
the  Carolme  and  Josephine  niads;  the  former 
rising  at  one  point  to  4,576  ft.  above  the  sea.  But 
the  hnes  were  not  judiciously  chosen.  They  run 
over  a  succession  of  steep  acclivities  and  declivi- 
ties ;  and,  as  they  traverse  a  country'  destitute  of 
water,  they  could  only  be  used  by  light  carriai:^ 
and  mules.  But  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
a  company  of  private  indi\'iduals  constructed  an- 
other and  very  superior  n>ad,  on  which  all  steep 
slopes  have  been  avoided ;  so  that  it  is  practicable 
for  carriages  conveying  the  most  bulky  commo- 
dities from  the  interior  of  Hungary  tothe  coaat. 
This  road  begins  on  the  coast  at  Fiume,  asceniis 
directly  the  mountains,  passes  through  Kumenjak 
and  Skerbuteryak,  and  terminates  at  Carlstadt  cm 
the  Culpa, Mhere  this  river  begins  to  be  naWgable. 

On  three  sides  the  Alps  are  surrounded  bv  plains. 
On  the  S.  by  that  of  Lombardy,  on  the  N.  by  those 
of  Switzerland  and  Bavaria,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
great  plain  of  Hungary'.    The  plain  of  Lombardy 
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B  lesB  derated  than  those  of  Switzerland  and 
Bavaria;  for  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  only  805  ft, 
sad  the  lake  of  Como  697  ft ;  whilst  the  lakes  of 
6ene\'a,  Zurich,  and  Constance  are  respectively 
1^307,  1,310,  ]  ,304  ft  above  the  sea.  The  highest 
nogea  of  the  mountains  are  much  nearer  to  the 
l^ain  of  Lombardy  than  to  the  plains  on  the  N. ; 
sod  their  descent  is  much  steeper  towards  Italy 
than  tofwazds  Switzerland  or  Germany.  The  mean 
devation  of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary  is  oulv 
300  ft  above  the  sea;  and  in  it  terminate  the  £. 
extremities  of  the  ranges,  which  nowhere  rise  to  a 
great  heights 

The  central  ridges  of  the  Alps  are  composed  of 
[nmitive  rocks,  especially  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  pointed  peaks.  On 
the  N.  side  of  this  formation  extends  a  shite  for- 
mation of  considerable  widUi.  This  does  not  afv- 
pear  to  accompany  the  ran^e  on  the  S.,  except 
along  the  E.  Alps,  where  it  has  been  observed  to 
extend  from  Bnxen  on  the  £isach  to  Marfouig  on 
the  Drave,  skirting  that  river  on  the  S.  Beyond 
the  slate  formation,  the  chalk  occupies  a  consider- 
able space.  It  is  found  to  occupy  the  greatest 
extent  on  the  SE.  of  the  mountam  system,  the 
whole  Jnlian  Alps  being  composed  of  it  On  the 
opposite  or  NW.  side,  the  sandstone  formation  ex- 
tends from  the  lake  of  Geneva  as  far  as  the  S. 
boundary  of  Bavaria.  The  chalk  formation  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  summits,  which  do  not  rise  in 
pointed  peaks,  but  form  either  cones  or  cupolas. 

All  those  parts  of  the  numerous  ridges  which 
rise  above  the  line  of  congelation  are,  of  course, 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  In  many 
places  the  snow  occupies  ^  considerable  space  on 
the  opper  parts  and  summits  of  the  rocky  masses, 
and  nam  these  *  eternal  reservoirs '  of  snow  the 
gtaden  are  derived.  The  sides  of  the  rocky  mass 
are  usually  furrowed  by  long  narrow  valleys ;  and 
in  these  masses  of  snow,  descending  from  the  upper 
pans  under  the  form  of  ice,  extend  the  farther 
downward  the  greater  the  mass  and  height  of  the 
snow  fmm  which  thev  are  derived.  These  accu- 
muladons  of  snow  and  ice  form  glaciers,  many  of 
which  are  from  15  to  20  m.  long.  In  the  Intro- 
duction to  Messrs.  Longman's  *  Guide  to  the  Cen- 
tral Alps '  (Part  II.  of  Alpine  Guide),  will  be  found 
a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  these  pheno- 
mena. The  author  describes,  in  the  first  ^lace, 
the  manner  in  which  the  snow-dust  and  minute 
ervBtals  are  partiallv  melted  and  fused  by  the  in- 
iloence  of  the  sun  m  warm  weather,  and  frozen 
together  into  compact  particles  of  ice  during  the 
next  interval  of  cold, — the  alternate  melting  and 
oongelation  being  continually  repeated  until  the 
whole  mass  is  converted  into  that  peculiar  condi- 
tion called  n^^^  and  how,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
the  n^v^  increasing  layer  by  layer,  and  each  layer 
exerting  considerable  pressure  on  that  beneath,  the 
process  of  congelation  gradually  turns  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  mass  contained  in  the  reservoir 
mto  compact  ice.  These  reservoirs  partaking  of 
the  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ice  in  this 
state  possessing  considerable  plasticity,  the  masses 
of  ner^  gradually  flow  down  through  the  channels 
^  the  valleys,  or  become  glacien.  The  Introduo- 
tion  goes  on :  *  We  now  see  that  the  essential  oon- 
diuon  for  the  formation  of  a  glacier  is  the  existence 
«€  a  reservoir  large  enough,  and  at  a  sufficient 
height,  to  accumuUte  such  a  mass  of  n^^  as  will, 
by  Its  weight,  convert  its  own  substance  into  ice, 
aad  force  it  to  flow  in  whatever  direction  it  en- 
counters the  least  resistance.  In  moving  onward 
the  glacier  conforms  to  the  laws  that  re^ilate  the 
motion  of  imperfect  fluids.  The  resistance  of  the 
udes  and  the  bed  on  which  it  moves  retards  the 
BDotion  of  the  adjoinlDg  portions  of  the  ice :  the 
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centre,  therefore,  moves  faster  than  the  sides,  and 
the  surface  faster  than  the  bottom.  When  the 
icc'Stream  flows  through  a  bend  in  the  valley,  the 
point  of  most  rapid  motion  is  shifted  from  the 
centre  towards  the  convex  side  of  the  curve. 
While  the  ice  thus  conforms  to  the  laws  of  fluid 
motion,  the  internal  changes  by  which  it  is  En- 
abled thus  to  comport  itself  are  peculiar,  and  have 
no  example  among  other  bodies  of  which  we  have 
experience.  The  nature  of  the  motion,  involving 
constant  chan^  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
particles,  imphes  fracture,  which  must  be  frequent- 
ly renewed;  but  this  would  speedily  reduce  the 
whole  to  a  mass  of  incoherent  fragments,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  property  of  regelation.  At  each  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  glacier,  this  repairs  the 
damage  done  to  the  continuity  of  the  ice,  and  by 
the  twofold  process  of  fracture  and  reaelation,  the 
glacier  moves  onward,  constantly  changing  its 
form,  yet  presenting  a  continuous  mass  of  solid 
hard  ice.'  When  the  general  movement  of  the 
glacier  tends  to  draw  asunder  adjoining  portions  of 
ice,  the  mass  is  rent  through,  and  cmasBeM  are 
made.  Where  the  descent  is  gradual,  the  surface 
of  the  glacier  is  nearly  level,  and  offers  few  cre- 
vices ;  but  where  the  declivity  is  rapid  and  uneven, 
the  glacier  is  rent  with  numerous  chasms,  and 
covered  with  elevations,  risinj^  from  100  to  200  ft, 
having  the  aspect  of  a  sea  agitated  by  a  hurricane. 
The  chasms  are  frequently  many  feet  wide,  and 
more  than  100  deep.  Their  formation,  which 
never  takes  place  in  winter,  but  is  frequent  during 
summer,  is  accompanied  with  a  loud  noise  resem- 
bling thunder,  and  a  shock  which  makes  the  adja- 
cent mountains  tremble.  These  chasms  are  subject 
to  chan^ge  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  and 
it  is  this  circumstance  that  renders  the  ascent  of 
the  glaciers  so  dangerous  to  travellers.  Sometimes 
there  are  found  in  the  glaciers  pyramids  of  ice  of 
a  considerable  elevation  and  a  regular  form,  on  the 
tops  of  which  are  placed  large  pieces  of  rocks.  At 
the  lower  extremi^  of  the  glaciers  is  an  excava- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  grotto,  frequently  100  feet 
high  and  from  60  to  80  wide,  whence  issues  a  small 
river,  bringing  down  a  bluish  water,  lliough 
every  sin^e  crystal  of  the  ice  of  the  glaciers 
seems  perfectly  white,  the  whole  mass  is  of  a  blue 
colour,  passing  through  every  shade  from  itie  most 
feeble  sky-blue  to  that  of  the  lapis  lazuli;  it  is 
most  pure  and  beautiful  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
chasms.  The  glaciers  impart  one  of  tiie  greatest 
charms  to  the  scenery  of  the  Alps,  by  the  beauty 
of  their  colour,  and  their  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  their  lower  extremities  being 
commonly  contiguous  to  meadows  covered  with 
the  flnest  grass  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers, 
and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  which  enclose 
them  exhibiting  huge  tracts  clothed  with  magnifi- 
cent trees,  especially  firs. 

Avalanchet  are  more  frequent  in  the  Alps  than 
in  most  other  mountains,  because  of  the  steepness 
of  their  declivities.  The  most  common  consist  of 
masses  of  snow,  which,  commencing  their  descent 
at  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  increas- 
ing in  magnitude  and  velocity  as  they  roll  down 
to  the  valleys,  overwhelm,  in  their  headlong  ca- 
reer, men  and  cattle,  destroy  villages  and  forests, 
and  dam  up  and  obstruct  the  course  of  rivers. 
Four  kinds  of  avalanches  may,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished. 1.  The  drifi  avalanche  takes  place 
when  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  have  been 
covered  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  during  a  calm, 
followed  by  a  strong  wind  before  the  mass  has 
acquired  consistency.  An  immense  mass  of  loose 
snow  is  then  suddenly  brought  by  the  wind  into 
the  valleys,  where  it  frequently  covers  villages ; 
but  in  general  these  avalanches  do  not  occasion 
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much  damage,  tmlesB  when  they  canae  a  compre»- 
sion  of  the  air.  This  sort  of  avalanche  .usnally 
oocun  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  2.  The  rolling 
avahinches :  these  bring  down  great  masses  of  com- 
pact snow,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter, when  it  begins  to  thaw.  In  their  progress, 
they  are  increa^  by  all  the  snow  they  meet  in 
their  descent ;  their  impetas  and  mass  being  fre- 
quently sach  as  to  overwhelm  and  beat  down 
every  thing,  rocks  not  even  excepted,  that  may 
interrupt  their  course.  These,  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  the  avalanches,  cause  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  3.  The  sliding  avalanches  are  masses 
of  snow  descending  slowly  along  the  surface  of 
a  not  very  steep  declivity.  They  take  place  in 
spring,  when  a  long  thaw  has  dissolved  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  snow  which  lies  immediately  on  the 
rocks,  and  thus  loosened  the  bond  with  which  the 
whole  mass  is  united  to  its  base.  They  cany 
before  them  every  thing  that  is  too  weak  to  with- 
stand their  pressure.  They  sometunes  occasion 
considerable  loss,  but  not  frequently.  4.  The  ice  or 
glacier  avalanches  are  formed  bv  larger  or  smaller 
pieces  of  ice,  detached  from  a  glacier  by  the  sum- 
mer's heat.  They  are  precipitated  downwards  with 
a  noise  like  thunder.  When  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, they  resemble  the  cataract  of  a  powerful 
river.  As  they  generally  descend  into  uninhabited 
places,  they  seldom  do  much  damage. 

The  rollmg  and  sliding  avalanches  expose  tra^ 
vellers  to  the  greatest  da^ers  they  have  to  incur 
in  traversing  the  Alps.  There  are,  in  fact,  certain 
localities  on  the  most  frequented  roads,  to  which 
they  descend  annually,  and  which  are  consequently 
very  dangerous.  To*  obviate  the  risk  of  accidents 
from  this  cause,  in  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
as  of  those  of  the  Simplon  and  over  Monte  Stel- 
vio,  care  has  been  taken  at  such  places  to  excavate 
the  mountain  to  a  certain  depth,  and  to  cover  over 
the  road  with  strongly  built  arches,  which  effectu- 
ally provide  for  the  safety  of  the  traveller.  A  few 
places  on  the  roads  are  also  rendered  unsafe  by  less 
or  greater  pieces  of  rock,  which  descend  with  fear- 
ful velocity  from  the  steep  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  usually  happens  when,  after  some  days' 
continued  rain,  a  strong  wind  arises,  and  shakes 
the  higher  portion  of  Sie  mountains.  Luckily, 
however,  such  places  are  not  freauent  Travellers 
on  the  glaciers  ran  the  risk  of  falling  into  chasms, 
or  of  finding  the  ice  under  their  feet  suddenly  open- 
ing in  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  a  new  chasm. 

The  scenery  of  the  Alps  owes  a  part  of  its  nu- 
merous charms  to  the  great  numb<^  of  extensive 
lakes,  of  which  nearly  every  one  is  distinguished 
by  some  peculiar  beauties.  Most  of  them  have 
an  easy  access,  being  situated  on  or  near  the  out^ 
skirts  of  the  range,  as  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Con- 
stance, and  Zurich ;  or  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  range,  as  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 
and  the  Lago  Mag^ore  and  that  of  Como,  and 
the  beautiful  lakes  m  Austria.  Innumerable  are 
the  small  lakes  which  occur  on  or  near  the  sum- 
mits of  the  high  ridges  and  glaciers.  Most  of  the 
rivers  and  torrents  have  their  sources  in  such  lakes. 

The  chalk  formation  of  the  Julian  Alps  offen 
the  most  interesting  natural  phenomena.  It  con- 
sists of  a  fine-^p'ained,  much-decomposed  primitive 
chalk,  which  is  rtnt  by  a  great  number  of  trans- 
verse crevices  and  precipices,  and  frequently  forms 
deep  depressions  in  the  fashion  of  funnels.  In  it 
occur  numerous  caverns  and  subterraneous  galleries 
of  great  extent,  in  which  everywhere  the  finest 
and  most  fantastic  stalactites  are  formed.  More 
than  a  thousand  such  caverns  are  alreadv  known, 
and  many  have  never  been  visited.  The  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Adelsberg  ^which  see), 
Magdalen   in   its  neighbourhood,  Zuknitz,  &c. 


NumeroiDB  too  are  the  rivers  and  torrents  which 
suddenly  disappear  underground,  precipitating 
themselves  into  a  large  chasm,  and  re-appearing 
after  a  subterraneous  course  of  many  miles.  Hero 
are  also  many  intermittent  weUs,  which,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  emit  large  quantities  of  water,  and 
at  others  are  dry.  Several  of  them  feed  the  lake 
of  Zirimitz,  which  has  acquired  celebrity  for  being 
for  several  months  quite  dry,  and  for  several  others 
filled  with  water ;  so  that  it  serves  each  year  suc- 
cessively for  tillage,  pasturajge,  hunting,  and  fishing! 

The  Alps  are  not  rich  in  metals,  except  iron. 
Some  mines  of  gold  and  silver  occur  on  the  S.  aa 
as  well  as  on  ue  N.  declivity,  especially  in  the 
Austrian  dominions;  but  their  produce  is  incon- 
siderable. Others  of  copper  and  lead  are  more 
productive ;  but  they  too  are  comparatively  poor, 
except  the  Bleiberg  (lead  mountain)  of  Carinthia, 
which  furnishes  some  of  the  best  lead  in  Europe. 
The  qidcksUver  mines  of  Idria,  NNE.  of  Trieste, 
are  reckoned  amon^  the  richest  of  the  globe.  The 
iron  mines  of  Styna,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola  are 
very  productive,  and  their  produce  hardly  inferior 
to  any  of  Europe.  Rock-salt  occurs  only  in  a 
very  few  places  in  the  W.  Alps ;  but  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  E.  Alps  are  very  rich  layers  of  that 
mineral,  running,  as  it  seems,  in  a  continuous  line 
from  the  banks  of  the  Inn  at  Halle  to  those  of  the 
Enns  in  Austria.  They  are  worked  with  great 
industry  at  different  places. 

Vegetation  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  Alpa. 
The  larger  valleys,  none  of  whicn  rise  to  6,000  ft. 
above  tne  sea,  contain  some  tracts  fit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  They  consist  generally  of  uneven 
ipround,  extending  on  both  sides  a  river.  Behind 
It  the  mountains  rise  with  a  steep  and  commonly 
inaccessible  ascent,  which  is  covered  with  high 
trees;  in  the  lower  parts  with  oak,  beech,  elm, 
&c ;  and  in  the  upper  region  with  fir,  pine,  larch, 
and  the  Finns  Cmbra.  Near  the  r^on  of  tho 
pastures  the  trees  dwindle  down  to  low  bushes. 
The  pasture  r^on,  which  occupies  the  next  place, 
offers  oommonl^r  a  plain  strongly  inclined  towards 
the  valley,  and  is  in  general  of  considerable  width. 
It  is  called  in  Switzerland  the  Alps,  Here  are 
found  the  huts  or  sennes  of  the  herdsmen,  inhar- 
bited  only  in  summer,  when  the  cattle  are  brought 
to  these  pastures.  The  upper  part  of  the  range  is 
occupied  by  bare  rocks,  many  of  which  rise  aBove 
the  line  of  congelation.  This  Une  occurs  in  the 
Alps  between  8,000  and  9,000  ft  above  the  sea, 
and  is  lower  on  the  N.  than  on  the  S.  declivity. 

Com  is  grown  on  the  N.  side,  not  ahove  3,800 
or  4,000  ft ;  but  on  the  &  it  succeeds  1,500  ft. 
higher.  The  highest  place  at  which  barley  ripens 
is  Skala  in  the  Engadln,  6,950  ft.  above  the  sea. 
High  trees  are  found  in  some  places  not  above 
4,500  ft,  at  others  they  ascend  the  declivities  even 
to  7,000  ft  and  more.  Oak  is  found  up  to  4,000  ft, 
elm  to  4,300,  ash  somewhat  higher,  beech  to  5,000, 
fir  to  5,300,  mountain  ash  to  5,600,  birch  to  5,700, 
pines  to  6,500,  and  larch  to  7,000  or  7,300  ft  above 
the  sea.  Where  the  high  trees  begin  to  cease,  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  bushes  and  the  Alpine 
rose  {BAododendron  ^errugineum  and  Mrsuhtm^, 
Beyond  the  upper  limit  of  tzees,  are  found  the  saxi- 
frage, priinrose,  pedicularis,  anemone,  gentian,  and 
other  specimens  of  the  brilliant  Alpine  flora. 

The  author  of  the  <  Alpine  Guide '  just  quoted, 
divides  the  Alps,  geologicidly,  into  thirty-three 
groups.  He  says :  <  To  the  modem  race  of  Swiss 
geologists  belongs  the  credit  of  having  ascertained 
die  real  order  of  succession  of  the  strata,  and  the 
general  plan  of  structure  which  prevails  through- 
out the  entire  chain.  M.  Studer,  who  holds  a 
foremost  place  amount  Alpine  geologists,  recog- 
nises the  existence  m  the  Alps  of  a  series  of 
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gmma,  each  with  its  crystalline  -oentre,  Bometimes 
]»uiel  to  each  other,  sometimee  arxaziged  oi 
«cAeJM,  like  the  squares  of  a  chess-board. 

'TThe  intervals  between  the  higher  cryBtalline 
■asses  had  been  imperfectly  studied  by  the  earlier 
gtoHogisU,  It  is  now  known  that  these  inter- 
mediate  species,  which  we  shall  designate  by 
the  genenl  term  trough  [Fr.  maity  Germ,  mulde], 
are  fonned  of  rocks  completely  different  from  those 
caartitattng  the  oystalline  centres.  As  a  general 
nlit,  these  are  stratified  rocks  of  softer  and  less 
nsisciiig  texture.'  The  crystalline  masses  may 
be  regarded  as  islets,  which^  ia  the  process  of  np- 
heavid,  have  driven  back  or  tilted  up  the  deposits 
thnMKh  which  they  forced  their  way.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  troughs  or  spaces,  where  it  has 
been  leas  disturbed,  timt  the  clue  to  the  original 
geological  structure  must  be  sought. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  ranges  of  the  Alps 
which  extend  firom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  lake 
ci  Geneva  axe  mostly  of  French  origin,  speaking 
a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  French  language.  In  the 
icmainder  of  the  mountain  system  the  population 
is  of  Teutonic  ori^pn,  oidy  a  few  of  the  more  open 
valleys  terminating  in  the  phiin  of  Lombardy, 
speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Italian  language.  The 
OKist  E.  extremity  of  the  whole  ran^  between 
the  rivers  Muhr  and  Save  and  the  Julian  Alps^  is 
pntly  inhabited  by  a  population  of  Slavonian 
ctigin,  called  the  Wendes  or  SlovenzL  As  the 
tacts  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  are  of 
CTrnparatavely  small  extent,  the  rearing  of  cattle 
and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  constitute 
the  principal  employment.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants mifprste,  at  certain  seasons,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  in  search  of  work.  Some  of 
them  return  annually,  some  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years.  Besides  the  dairy,  the  mines  give 
employment  to  a  number  of  inhabitants ;  but  this 
u  oolv  the  case  in  the  Alps  of  St3ma,  Carinthia, 
and  Camiola,  where  rich  mines  of  iron  and  ex- 
tensive layers  <^  salt  are  found.  In  these  districts, 
also,  are  some  manufactures  of  hardware  and  iron 
utensils.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  range  mann- 
fsetoiii^  industrv  is  almost  unknown;  but  near 
its  ontstarts  on  the  N.  side  it  has  in  later  times 
beeome  so  difiused,  that  it  hardly  ^elds  to  any 
other  part  o€  the  continent.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  are  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
fibefty ,  their  opposition  to  every  kind  of  oppression, 
the  fnnkness  of  their  behaviour,  their  ahheience 
to  their  old  manners  and  dress,  and  their  fidelity 
and  honesty. 

The  Alps  did  not  become  well  known  till  the 
ragn  oi  Augustus.  That  emperor  finally  suh- 
doeii  the  numerous  and  savage  clans  which  inha- 
failed  the  Alpine  vallevs,  and  cleared  the  passes  of 
the  banditti  by  which  they  were  infested.  He 
inqaoved  the  old  roads,  constructed  new  ones,  and 
saooeeded  in  establishing  free  and  easy  oommuni- 
estioos  aooss  the  mountains.  The  chiun  was  then 
divided  into  sqMrate  portions,  which  have  pre- 
served their  boundaries  and  denominations  nearly 
to  the  present  day. 

The  exploration  of  the  Alps  has,  within  the  last 
few  years,  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
iatereet,  principally  through  the  exertions  and 
achievements  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  1859,  the 
Rev.  C.  Hudson  established  the  practicability  of 
leaching  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  by  the  ndge 
finm  the  I>6me  du  Goftt^  The  highest  pinnacle 
of  Monte  Boaa,  15,217  ft.,  was  reached  for  the  fiist 
time  in  1855  by  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Smith  and 
three  other  gentlemen.  The  north  end,  15,182 
ft.,  was  ascended  for  Uie  first  time  in  1861  by  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton,  Mr.  £.  Buxton,  and  Mr.  CowelL 
The  Lyaluumn,  1^889  ft.,  was  ascended  by  the 


Bev.  F.  W.  Hardy,  for  the  first  time,  by  the 
Monte  Rosa  glader.  The  Wdsshorn,  Pennine 
Alps,  14,804  (tf  of  which  the  ascent  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  laborious  yet  accomplished,  was 
first  ascended  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  1861. 
Monte  Yiso,  Cottian  Alps,  12,643  fl;^  which  long 
had  the  reputation  or  being  inaccessible,  was 
ascended  in  1861  by  Messrs.  W.  Mathews  and 
F.  W.  Jacomb;  and  a  second  ascent  was  made  in 
1862  by  Mr.  Tuckett  The  Grand  Combiu,  Pen- 
nine Alps,  14,164  ft.,  was  long  one  of  the  least 
known  of  Alpine  summits;  but  in  1857  Mr.  W. 
Mathews  reached  its  second  peak,  and  in  1860  a 
Swiss  gentleman  attained  the  highest,  and  an 
English  officer  performed  the  same  feat  almost 
immediately  afterwards.  The  Dom,  14,935  ft:., 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Saas  Grat,  Pennine  Alps, 
was  ascended  for  the  first  time  by  the  Rev.  Llew- 
ellyn Davies.  The  ascent  of  the  Dent  Blanche, 
14^18  ft.,  a  most  difficult  undertaking,  is  onlv 
known  to  have  been  achieved  once — by  Mr.  T.  d. 
Kennedy  and  a  party  of  fiiends,  in  the  year  1862.  . 

Amongst  the  passes  recently  opened  may  be 
mentioned  the  Ried  Pass,  from  Sass  to  St  Nildaus, 
discovered  by  Professor  Ulrick;  the  Col  de  Gran- 
crou,  from  Cogne  to  Ceresole,  first  effected  in  1862 
bv  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett;  the  Jungfrau  Joch,  from 
Wengem  Alp  to  .£ggischhom,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passes  yet  accomplished,  and  considered 
insurmountable  until  ascended,  in  1862,  by  the 
Rev.  Leslie  Stephen  and  other  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  Alpine  Club;  the  £iger  tfoch,  effected 
but  once,  in  1859,  by  the  Rev.  Leslie  Stephen  and 
fiiends;  the  Lawinen  Thor,  a  pass  made  and 
named  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  1860;  and  the 
Studer  Joch,  from  Grimsel  to  the  .£ggischhom,  a 
most  difficult  pass  traversed  by  Messrs.  Macdonald, 
Buxton,  Grove,  and  Hall,  in  1863. 

Alps  (Lowbr),  Bassa  Alpe*^  a  frontier  dep.  in 
the  S£.  of  France,  having  £.  the  Sardinian  states, 
S.  the  dep.  of  the  Var,  W.  dep.  Yaucluse,  and  N. 
thedepts.DrdmeandHautesAlpes.  Area,  682,643 
hectares.  Pop.  146,368  in  1861,  sgainst  152,070 
in  1851,  showing  a  considerable  decline  in  the 
decenniid  period.  This  dep.  derives  its  name  from 
its  being  principally  occupied  by  the  W.  slope  of 
the  Alps.  Its  aspect  is  highly  varied  and  pic- 
turesque, presenting  a  succession  of  high  ru^ed 
mountains,  crowned  with  eternal  snow,  vast  som- 
bre forests,  and  low,  rich,  smiling  valleys.  The 
mountains  and  hills  occupy  about  half  the  surface, 
and  the  woods  about  a  sixth  part;  the  extent  of 
cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  155,000  hect,  of 
meadows  at  nearly  18,000,  and  vineyards  at  14,000 
do.  The  principal  river  is  the  Durance,  which 
traverses  tne  dep.  from  N.  to  S.;  it  is  also  in  part 
intersected,  and  in  part  bounded,  by  the  Verdon, 
and  is  watered  by  many  mountain  streams,  the 
inundations  of  which  often  occasion  great  mischief. 
The  climate  varies,  of  course,  with  the  elevation 
and  exposure  of  the  soiL  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
spade  husbandry;  and  mules  and  asses  are  used  in 
preference  to  either  horses  or  oxen.  Produce  of 
com  crops  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  Po- 
tatoes extensively  cultivated.  Olive,  fig,  and 
mulberry  trees,  are  all  cultivated  in  the  lower  and 
warmer  districts,  and  dried  and  other  fruits  make 
a  considerable  article  of  export.  The  lower  moun- 
tains afford  excellent  sheep  pasture.  They  belong 
partlv  to  individuals,  and  partly  to  communes; 
and  besides  the  stationary  sheep,  or  those  that 
belong  to  the  dep.,  about  400,000  head  are  annually 

>u^t  from  the  adjoining  depts.  of  the  Var  and 
the  Bauchet  du  RhSney  to  be  depastured  for  about 
four  months  in  summer  on  the  mountains  referred 
to.  They  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  1  fr.  to  1  fr.  25 
cent,  per  head ;  and  both  their  size,  and  the  quality 
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of  their  flesh  and  wool,  are  said  to  be  materially 
improved  by  the  change.  The  shepherds  never 
quit  their  chaxge  either  by  night  or  by  day. 
Besides  the  sheep  belonging  to  the  dep.,  the  breed 
of  which  has  be^  materi^y  improved,  it  haa  a 
great  nimiber  of  goats;  and  the  rearing  of  bees  is 
also  much  attended  to.  There  are  mines,  but  not 
very  productive,  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coaL 
Manufactures  have  not  made  much  progress;  but 
there  are  several  silk  filatures  and  silk  looms,  with 
manufactures  of  cloth,  hats,  earthenware,  and  tan- 
neries. Great  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  leave 
their  homes  for  a  portion  of  the  year  to  seek 
employment  in  the  neighbouring  depts.  It  haa  5 
arroncL,  30  cant,  and  257  communes.  Principal 
towns  Digne,  Sisteron,  and  Barcellonete,  in  the 
picturesque  vaUey  of  the  same  name.  « 

Alps  (Upper),  Haute*  AbteM,  a  frontier  dep.  in 
the  SB.  of  France,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  dep.  of 
the  Bastes  Alpes^  and  having  on  the  £.  the  Sar- 
dinian states.  Aiea,  553,264  hect  Pop.  125,100 
in  1861.  The  pop.  numbered  182,038  in  1851,  so 
that  there  was  a  decline  during  these  ten  years. 
The  department  of  Hautes  Alpes  differs  in  few 
respects  from  that  just  described,  exoent  that  it  ia 
more  mountainous  and  less  fruitfuL  Some  of  the 
mountains  rank,  in  fact,  among  the  highest  in  the 
immense  chain  of  which  they  form  a  part  Mont 
Pelioux,  the  most  elevated,  rises  14,120  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Mont  Olan  13,461  do. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  mountains  may  be 
taken  at  about  9,000  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  coU  or  passes  from  one  valley  to  another 
sometimes  exceeds  7,000  feet  There  are  several 
g:lacier8  in  the  N.  part  of  the  dep.  Agriculture 
similar  to  that  of  the  Basses  Alpes.  Only  97,500 
beet  of  siuface  is  cultivated;  77,000  hect  are 
occupied  by  woods  and  forests,  and  about  24,000 
by  meadows,  the  irrigation  of  which  Lb  an  object 
of  great  importance.  The  valleys  principally  lie 
alongside  the  rivers  Durance,  Briuch,  and  Drac 
Inhimitants  poor  and  laborious.  Greniers  dabon- 
danc€y  or  com  magazines,  are  established  in  dif- 
ferent communes,  which  make  loans  of  seed  and 
necessaries  to  poor  families.  There  are  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  and  other  minerals.  Manufactures 
princip^y  confined  to  coarse  cloth,  linen,  stock- 
ings, and  hats,  required  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  cheese  and  butter  of  the  Brian- 
^onnais  are  highly  esteemed.  Bread  made  of 
potatoes  is  extensively  used.  Families  using  r^e 
bread  commonly  bake  it  only  once  a  year;  it 
keeps  for  15  or  18  months,  is  hard,  and  has  to  be 
broken  to  pieces  by  a  hatchet  Between  4,000  and 
5,000  of  the  peasants  leave  the  dep.  every  year  in 
the  be^nning  of  October,  and  return  early  in 
June.  It  is  estimatod  that  at  an  average  about  a 
fifth  part  of  those  that  emigrat'C  never  return,  and 
that  those  who  do,  bring  back  with  them  about 
200  fr.  a  piece;  the  emigrants  principally  take  to 
the  trades  of  pedlars  and  showmen.  The  depart- 
ment has  3  arrond.,  24  cant,  and  189  communes. 
Principal  towns  Gap,  Brian^on,  and  Embrun. 

ALKESFORD,  a  market  town  and  two  parishes 
of  England,  co.  Hants,  hund.  Alton.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  Itchin,  at  no  great  distance  from 
its  source,  57^  m.  SW.  by  W.  London.  It  is 
divided  into  Old  and  New  Alresford;  pop.  of  Old 
A.  526,  and  of  New  A  1,546  in  1861.  It  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  much  more  importance  than  at 
present,  and  sent  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 

ALSEN,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  formerly 
belonging  to  Denmark,  and  ceded  to  Germany  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  Oct  30, 1864.  It  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  narrow  channel  from  Schleswig, 
and  by  the  Little  Belt  from  Funen.  Shape  irregu- 
lar, being  about  20  m.  long,  and  from  8  to  8  in 
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breadth.  Pop.  22,500  in  1860.  Surface  pleasantly 
diversified  with  wood  and  open  fields.  All  the 
country  houses  are  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  and 
larj^  quantities  of  fruit  are  annually  exported. 
Prmcipal  towns  Norborg  and  Sonderboig.  Chris- 
tian II.,  deposed  by  the  states  of  Denmark  in 
1523,  was  confined  for  nearly  17  ^eais  in  a  tower 
in  the  castle  of  Sonderboig.  The  island  was  taken 
by  the  allied  Prussians  and  Austrians  from  the 
Danes  in  June,  1864,  the  Danes  having  withdrawn 
to  it  after  the  unsuccessful  defence  of  DUppel  on 
the  opposite  mainland.  The  capture  of  Alaen  was 
the  last  event  of  the  war. 

ALSFELD,  a  walled  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
cap.  bailiwick,  on  its  N.  frontier  on  the  Schwalm. 
Pop.  4,153  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures  of  ra- 
teens,  flannels,  and  linen,  with  considerable  bleach 
fidds  and  print  works. 

ALSLEBEN,  a  walled  town  and  castle  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  reg.  Merseburg,  on  the  Saale.  Pop. 
3,009  in  1861.  The  castle  is  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Anhalt  Dessau. 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS  (THE),  a  series  of 
mountain  ranges  of  central  Asia,  forming  an 
Alpine  belt,  intersected  by  wide  valleys  and  tra- 
versed by  numerous  rivers,  extending  from  W.  to 
E.,  about  the  parallel  of  50^  N.  between  the  meri- 
dian of  84°  and  100*^  E.,  where  the  Altai  proper  ia 
separated  from  the  system  known  as  the  Daurian, 
by  Lakes  Kosgol  and  BaikaL  The  name  had  for- 
merly a  much  more  extensive  meaning,  the  range 
being  reckoned  as  extending  from  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Irtish,  a  tributary  of  the  Oby  (80^  E. 
long.),  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  opposite  the  island  of 
Tarakai  (142°  E.  long.).  Its  length,  therefore, 
was  counted  little  short  of  2,500  m.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  possible  to  determine  it  with  any  d^ree 
of  e2cactness,  since  only  the  N.  declivities  of  the 
ran^  had  been  visited  by  travellers,  the  S.  de- 
clivities lying  within  the  territories  of  the  Chinese 
empire  being  inaccessible  to  Europeans.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  mountain  ranges  between  the 
frontiers  of  Russia  and  China,  especially  in  the 
west,  have  been  the  scene  of  repeated  exploratioiis 
by  Russian  travellers;  while  our  own  countryman. 
Mi,  Atkinson,  since  1846,  devoted  many  yeazs  of 
his  life  to  the  same  task. 

The  most  westerly  portion  of  the  system,  between 
the  river  Irtish  and  the  river  Tshulyshman,  the 
upper  branch  of  the  Oby,  is  properly  called  the 
^tai  Mountains,  which  name  has  been  afterwards 
used  to  indicate  the  whole  system.  This  portion 
bears  also  the  name  of  the  Ore  Altai,  beomse  it 
contains  numerous  veins  of  the  precious  metala. 
It  consists  of  several  ridges,  which  mostly  run 
WNW.  and  ESE.  These  ridges  advance  their  W. 
extremities  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  where 
they  Are  500  or  600  ft  high,  but  at  a  distance  of 
about  15  or  20  miles  from  the  river  they  attain 
from  8,000  to  5,000  ft,  which  elevation  may  be 
consid^«d  as  the  mean  height  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ranges;  only  where  they  appn^ch  the  take 
Teletzkoi  and  the  river  Tshulyshman  they  rise 
still  higher,  even  to  10,000  ft,  and  this  part  is 
always  covered  with  snow.  It  \a  called  Altai 
Bielhi,  and  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  system.  Mount  Katunsk,  or  Bilouka, 
is  12,796  ft  high. 

Between  the  Tshulyshman  and  the  great  lake  of 
Baikal,  the  mountains  appear  to  form  two  great 
chains,  running  E.  and  W. ;  of  which  the  S.,  which 
falls  within  the  Chinese  empire,  and  is  called  the 
Tangnu  Oola,  or  Tangnu  Shan,  seems  to  be  the 

Erindpal  range.    It  is  divided  from  the  N.  chain 
y  a  long  valley,  in  which  run  the  Kemtshick 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  the  Oulon-kem  from  £.  to  W.; 
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after  their  junction  ihe  liver  is  called  Yeneseif  and 
breaks  through  the  N.  chain.  The  i>ortion  of  the 
latter  situated  W.  of  the  Yenesei  river  is  called 
the  Sajanskian  range,  but  the  £.  chain  bears  the 
name  of  Eigik  Taigak  Taiga.  Both  chains  unite 
about  100^  £.  long.,  at  a  considerable  distance  W. 
of  the  lake  Baikal,  at  the  sources  of  the  Selenga, 
the  most  consideiable  river  which  empties  it^lf 
into  the  lake.  The  united  chain  is  here  called 
Goorbi  Uhden  Dzong,  which  name  it  preserves  to 
108^  £.  long.,  running  in  general  E.  On  the  £. 
side  of  the  meridian  of  108^  £.  long,  and  the  river 
Selenga,  the  direction  of  the  mountain  chains  com- 
posing the  Altai  system  is  changed;  they  run  N£., 
and  form  a  verv  extensive  mountain  region  E.  of 
the  lake  Baikal.  This  region  is  called  the  Baika- 
lian  or  Danrian  Mountains;  but  the  highest  chain 
belonging  to  it,  and  lying  within  the  Chinese 
empire,  bears  the  name  of  the  Great  Khing-Khan. 
The  moot  easteriy  portion  of  the  Altai  Mountains, 
between  122^  and  142^  E.  long.,  lies  again  nearly 
dae  W.  and  £.;  but  here  it  advances  to  56°  N.  lat., 
and  is  called  by  the  Russians  Yabloni  Kherfoet, 
and  by  the  Chinese  Khing-Khan  Tugurik. 

The  Aldan  Mountains  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  this  latter  chain.  They  separate 
from  it  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Aldan,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Lena,  enclose  the  vall^  in  which  it 
runs  on  either  side,  and  continue  on  the  £.  side 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk  up  to  the 
bay  of  Perahina,  the  most  northerly  comer  of  that 
sea.  From  this  bay  one  branch  runs  N£.,  and  ter- 
minates at  Behring's  Straits  with  the  East  Cape 
and  the  Cape  of  Tshukotshoi-Noss.  Another 
blanch  turns  abruptly  S.,  and  traverses  the  penin- 
sula of  Kamtschatka,  terminating  at  Cape  Lopatka. 
The  highest  summit  of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  ad- 
facent  to  the  road  connecting  Yakutzk  with  Ok- 
hotsk, was  found  by  Erman  to  be  4,055  ft.  above 
the  sea.  But  the  chain  traversing  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtschatka  contains  several  volcanoes,  some 
of  which  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  *  Erman  mea- 
sured three  of  them.  The  highest  peak  of  the 
volcano  of  Shiv^utsk  (86°  40'  82"  N.  lat.)  rises  to 
10,691  ft.,  the  volcano  of  Kliutshuvsk  (560  Af  N. 
Ut.)  15,825  ft,  and  that  of  Tolbatshinsk  8,846  feet 
above  the  sea.  If  the  Aldan  Mountains  and  the 
range  travening  Kamtschatka  be  considered  as  a 
eontinnadon  of  the  Altai  chain,  more  than  1,500 
miles  must  be  added  to  its  length. 

The  country  extending  N.  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains and  the  mountain  chains  which  continue  the 
range  to  the  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  form  one  continuous  plain,  sometimes  of  an 
mdnlating  surface,  but  mostly  exhibiting  immense 
flat  lowlands,  called,  as  others  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, steppeg.  This  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  ran^ 
is  hardly  more  than  500  ft.  above  the  sea,  to  which 
it  gradually  slopes  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
countries  lying  S.  of  the  Altai  Mountains  consti- 
tute a  portion  of  the  great  elevated  table-land  of 
U^per  Asia.  Their  siuface  is  much  more  uneven, 
bong  traversed  in  many  parts  bv  ridges  of  rocks 
and  hillfl,  whilst  otheiB  present  themselves  as  im- 
mense plains  covered  with  sand.  The  mean  ele- 
vation of  these  countries  seems  to  be  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Boadt, — ^Two  roads  lead  over  the  Altai,  and  one 
over  the  Aldan  Mountains.  That  most  to  the  W. 
is  the  great  road  of  Kiachta,  by  which  the  com- 
merce between  Russia  and  Cluna  is  carried  on.  It 
begins  at  Ucutzk,  the  capital  of  East  Siberia,  situ- 
ate on  the  Lower  Angara,  not  far  from  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  the  lake  BaikaL  From  this 
town,  which  is  1,440  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  goods 
are  carried  in  summer  bv  water,  and  in  winter  over 
the  ioe  of  the  lake,  to  Udinsk,  and  hence  to  Sele- 


ginsk,  where  they  are  landed,  and  transported  to 
Kiachta,  the  Russian  commercial  establishment, 
and  exdiuiged  with  the  goods  brought  by  the 
Chinese  to  Maimatshin.  The  Chinese  bring  the 
goods  to  Urga,  the  pro>nncial  capital  of  the  adja- 
cent country ;  and  in  advancing  farther  S.  they 
attain  the  highest  point  of  the  range  8.  of  Uiga, 
on  the  mountain  Dshiigalanta,  S.  of  the  river  Tola, 
where  it  rises  to  5,055  feet  above  the  sea.  lliey 
afterwards  descend  to  the  table-land,  and  traverse 
the  great  desert  of  Cobi,  or  rather  Gobi,  sometimes 
called  Shamo.  The  other  great  road  leads  from 
Udinsk,  on  the  river  Selenga,  to  the  mining  district 
of  Nertshinsk.  From  Udinsk  it  runs  E.  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Uda,  a  tributary  of  the  Selenga, 
somewhat  more  thui  250  m. ;  then  it  traverses  the 
highest  part  of  the  range  near  112^  E.  long.,  and 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Ingoda,  in  which 
it  continues  to  Gorodisktshenk,  where  the  Ingoda 
unites  with  the  Onon,  and  forms  the  Shilka  nver. 
On  the  banks  of  the  last^mentioned  river  it  con- 
tinues to  Nertchinsk.  The  great  road  over  the 
Aldan  Mountains  connects  Yifutsk  with  Okhotzk. 
Yakutsk  is  only  287  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  Between  this  place  and  the  river  Aldan 
the  road  rises  gradually,  and  attains  at  Nokhinsk, 
on  the  heights  forming  the  W.  bank  of  the  Aldan 
river,  751  feet.  In  the  valley  of  the  Aldan  it  de- 
scends to  424  feet  above  the  sea.  E.  of  this  river 
the  road  rises  to  1,581  feet  at  Gamastakh,  and  in 
the  mountain  pass  six  miles  W.  from  Khoinia  to 
2,619.  It  continues  nearly  on  this  level  for  several 
xniles,  and  then  descends  with  a  rather  steep  de- 
clivitjr  towards  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  This  latter 
place  is  only  8  feet  above  the  sea. 

Mines. — The  Altai  Mountains  are  rich  in  mo- 
tals,  espedaUy  in  ^old,  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 
The  mines  from  which  these  metaLs  are  extracted 
have  been  worked  on  a  huge  scale  at  some  unknown 
period,  and  by  an  unknown  nation.  In  the  middle 
of  last  century  the  Russians,  following  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  mines,  began  to  work  them;  but 
only  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  mountain  system, 
between  the  Irtish  and  ^e  Oby,  and  again  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shilka  river,  east  of  the  hike  Baikal. 
The  first  mines  are  comprised  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Barnaul,  and  the  second  in  that  of  Ner- 
tchinsk. 

Latterly,  however,  the  mines  have  been  com- 
paratively abandoned,  and  the  attention  of  all 
puHes  is  now  directed  to  the  washing  of  the  de- 
trituSf  or  sand,  earth,  and  gravel,  found  in  the 
valleys  and  in  the  beds  of  the  various  affluents  of 
the  Irtish,  Oby,  Yenesei,  and  other  great  riven 
that  have  their  sources  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains. These  efforts  have  met  with  great  success ; 
and  the  countrv  of  which  Barnaul  on  the  Oby  (m 
about  lat  4iP  N.,  long.  88<>  E.),  and  Krasnojarsk 
on  the  Yenissei  (hit.  56°  1'  N.,  long.  92®  57'  15" 
E.)  are  the  capitals,  is  b^  far  the  most  important 
and  valuable  of  the  auriferous  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  The  district,  of  which  Nertchinsk,  to  the 
£.  of  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  capital,  is  also,  though 
in  a  very  inferior  degree,  productive  of  gold.  The 
produce  of  the  Siberian  Gold-Washings  amounts, 
on  the  average,  to  1,000  poods,  or  about  45,000 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1887,  they  produced  but 
182  pooos,  but  the  quantity  of  gold  found  annually 
increased  eveiy  successive  year,  till  it  rose  to  1,362 
poods  in  1846.  The  productivity,  after  this  pe- 
riod, slightly  declined,  remaining,  however,  about 
a  thousand  poods,  worth  nearly  8,000,000^  By  far 
tlM  greater  portion  of  the  gold  is  raised  by  private 
adventurers. 

As  the  existing  detritus  must  be  enriched  by  all 
the  gold  brought  down  from  the  mountauis  during 
a  long  course  of  ages,  the  probability  is  that  the 
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washings  will  in  the  end  become  less  prodncdre. 
But  sudi  is  the  extent  of  the  anriferous  region  that 
it  has  hitherto  been  onl^  imperfectly  explored, 
much  less  exhausted.  Silver,  copper,  and  other 
valuable  products  are  also  found  m  this  region. 
They  are,  however,  of  trivial  importance,  as  com- 
pared with  the  supplies  of  gold. 

At  Kolywano  Woakreflensk  are  extensive  polish- 
ing works,  where  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  agate, 
and  marble  are  worked  into  tables,  vases,  chimne^r- 
pieoes,  basins,  and  columns.  The  material  is 
brought  from  the  river  Koigon,  and  the  workmen 
are  einployed  at  the  expense  of  government 

ALTAMURA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  wov. 
Ban,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apeimines,  29  m.  S W.  Bari 
Pop.  17,365  in  1862.  The  town  is  soirounded  by 
walls,  has  a  magnificent  cathedral  founded  by  Fre- 
deric II.,  an  hospital  and  a  lyceum,  and  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  the  province.  Having 
taken  part  with  the  republican  party  in  1799^  it 
was  taken  by  the  royalists,  and  given  op  to  mili- 
tary execution ;  bat  it  has  since  recovered  it»  former 
prosperity.  Altamura  is  supposed  to  be  founded 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lvpazia,  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  number  of  Grecian 
vases,  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  and  workman- 
ship, and  other  antiquities,  that  have  been  found 
in  excavations  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The 
surrounding  oountxy  is  fertile,  bdng  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  excellence  of  its  pastures. 

ALTAVILLA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Avellino,  7  m.  N.  Avellino,  Pop.  2,717  in  1862. 
This  also  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  prov.  Sa- 
lerno.   Pop.  8,896  in  1862. 

ALTDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  arc  Rexat,  18  m. 
SE.  Nurembeiig.  Pop.  2,800  in  1861.  A  great 
number  of  wo<Klen  toys  are  manufactured  here,  and 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  to  S.  Ame- 
rica. There  are  aim  considerable  breweries.  The 
surrounding  country  is  beautiful  and  fertile. 

ALTEA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  near  the 
sea,  80  m.NK  Alicante.  Pop.  5,502  m  1867.  The 
town  has  glass  woriu ;  and  the  contiguous  territory 
produces  cotton,  wine,  fiax,  silk,  and  honey]. 

ALTENA,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphidia,  cap. 
circ  same  name,  on  the  Senne.  Pop.  5,942  m 
1861.  The  inhabitants  axe  principally  employed 
in  wire-drawing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  needles, 
pins,  and  thimbles. 

ALTENAU,  a  mining  town  of  Hanover,  prov. 
Grubenhagen,  Haitz  moontains,  about  1500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  1,996  in  1861. 
There  are  in  the  vicinity  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
andiron. 

ALTENBERG,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  in  the  Erzgebirge  mountains,  22  m.  S. 
Dresden.  Pop.  2,419  in  1861.  It  manufactures 
lace.  The  surrounding  mountains  abound  in  tin, 
and  are  covered  with  forests. 

ALTENBRUCK,  a  town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Weme,  near  where  it  falla  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Elbe,  a  little  above  Cuxhaven.  Pop.  2,550  in 
1861.  The  town  has  some  trade  in  com  and 
cattle. 

ALTENBURG,  or  SAXE-ALTENBURG,  one 
of  the  small  German  States,  governed  by  a  sove- 
reign duke.  The  duchy  is  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal parts  by  the  lordship  of  Gera,  with  several 
detached  portions  in  other  states.  Area,  509  sq.  m. 
Pop.  187,888  in  1861.  The  W.  part,  watered  by 
the  Saale,  is  hilly  and  woody ;  while  the  E.  part, 
watered  by  the  Pleisse,  is  flat  and  fertile.  The 
inhab.,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Wendes,^|re 
industrious,  and  are  almost  aU  Lutherans.  Inie 
annual  revenue  from  1862  to  1864  amounted  to 
128,4982.,  and  annual  expenditure  to  120,051/., 
one-half  of  the  revenue  produced  by  state  domains 
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and  about  one-third  by  indirect  taxea.  Altenbuig 
contributes  1,621  infantry  with  17  artillerymen  to 
the  army  of  the  Confederation,  Prussia  appointing 
the  officers.  In  1826,  by  a  general  exchange  of 
territories  among  the  Saxon  princes,  the  state  was 
handed  over  to  the  Hildbnrghausen  branch  of  the 
Saxon  princes.    (See  Saxony.) 

Altrhburo,  the  cap.  of  the  above  principalis, 
24  m.  SSE.  Leipeic,  near  the  Pleisse,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Berlin  to  Munich.  Pop.  17,168  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built;  has  a  gymnasium,  with 
a  considerable  library,  a  foundation  for  noble  ladies, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  theatze;  with  manu- 
factures of  wool,  tobacco,  sealing-wax,  gloves,  and 
an  extensive  trade  in  wood,  com,  and  cattle. 

Altenbubo,  or  OvoTf  a  town  of  Hungary,  29 
m.  SSE.  KnoxbuT]^,  in  an  island  of  the  FrithA, 
at  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  right  arm  of 
the  Danube.  Pop.  8,150  in  1858.  It  has  a  gym- 
nasium and  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  a  com  ma- 
gazine.   It  was  burnt  by  the  Turks  in  1688. 

ALTENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  the  Pmssian 
states,  prov.  Rhine,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Wied,  16  nou 
N.  Coblentz.  Pop.  1,697  in  1861.  It  has  some 
fabrics  of  linen  and  cotton,  and  a  foige.  The 
vicinity  of  this  town  was,  in  1796,  the  theatre  of 
some  obstinate  conflicts  between  the  French  and 
Austrians ;  in  one  of  which,  on  the  21st  S^tember, 
the  brave  General  Marceau  was  killed. 

ALTENSTEIG,  a  town  of  Wttrtemberg,  drc. 
Black  Forest.  5  m.  WNW.  Nagold.    Pop.  2,100  in 

1861.  It  is  Imilt  on  the  dediWty  of  a  steep  hill, 
at  the  summit  of  which  is  an  old  casUe. 

ALTER-DO-CHAO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Alemtejo,  on  the  Avis,  14  m.  WSW.  Portalagie. 
Pop.  2,225  in  1858.    It  is  surrounded  bv  walls. 

ALTKIRCH,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  6aut  Rhin, 
cap.  arrond.,  84  m.  S.  Cohnar.  Pop.  8,108  in  1 86 1 . 
It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  ni;  has  some  tanneries,  and  a  cattle  fair  onoe 
a  month. 

ALTOMONTE,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Coeenza,  24  m.  NNW.  Coaenza.    Pop.  2,983  in 

1862.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  has  good  air, 
with  mines  of  iron  and  rilver,  and  a  brine  spring 
in  the  vicinity. 

ALTON,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  Illinois,  on 
the  Mississippi,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Missouri.  This  town  was  founded  in  1818, 
and  in  1832  contained  only  two  or  three  dozen 
houses.  But  the  public  attention  having  been  then 
directed  to  its  advantageous  situation  for  com- 
merce and  navigation,  it  advanced  with  extraordi* 
nary  rapidity,  and,  in  1860,  had  a  pop.  of  7,388. 

ALToir,  a  m.  town  and  parish  of  England,  coi. 
Hants,  hnnd.  Alton,  on  the  Wye,  47  m.  SW.  by 
S.  London,  on  the  London  and  South-Westena 
railway.  Pop.  8,286  in  1861.  It  is  a  neat  town, 
with  manu&ctures  of  druggets  and  worsteds. 

ALTONA,  a  considerable  city  of  Holstein,  on 
the  Elbe,  2  m.  W.  Hamburg,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  railway  from  Altona  to  Kiel  Pop.  in  1860, 
45,524.  It  is  well  built,  is  a  free  port,  and  enjoys 
various  pnvilc^ros.  Altona  has  a  good  deal  of 
trade;  ship-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  and  there  are  manufactures  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  leather  articles,  with  sugar- 
houses,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  There  is  here  a 
superior  academy  or  coll^j^  s  public  library,  a 
mmt,  an  orphan-house,  with  numerous  churdies. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly^  Lutherans.  Altona 
was  burned  by  the  Swedes  m  1718,  under  dream- 
stances  of  great  barbarity. 

ALTORF,  or  ALTDORF,  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, cap.  cant.  Uri,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  near  the  SE.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  N.  extremity 
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of  the  piiBB  over  Mount  St.  Gothaid.  Pop.  2,426 
b  1860.  The  town  Baffered  seTerely  from  a  fire 
ia  1799,  but  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 
It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  town-house, 
sad  a  Capuchin  convent,  with  a  library  attached. 
AlUxf  ia  intimately  associated  with  thelustory,  or 
kgcnd,  of  William  TelL  He  is  said  to  have  been 
baam  in  Buiglen,  a  village  close  by ;  and  an  old 
temfr  In  the  town  of  Altorf,  covered  with  paint- 
ii^  in  honour  of  Tell,  is  said  to  mazlc  the  spot 
whence  he  shot  the  apple  off  his  son's  head. 

ALTRINGHAM,  a  town  of  England,  Cheshire, 
S  m.  Manchester,  on  the  railway  fiom  Man- 
cbeiter  to  Crewe.  Pop.  6,628  in  1861.  It  is  a 
neat,  thriving  town,  with  factories  for  the  spinning 
of  cotton  and  linen  yam. 

ALTSOHL,  a  ftee  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
conflnenee  of  the  Salatina  with  the  Gran ;  lat  48^ 
34'  W  N.,  long.  190  7'  20"  K  Pop.  2,800  in  1857. 
The  town  is  old,  and  is  entirely  occupied  by  Sl»- 
vomana.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
mina  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  a  favourite 
veadenoe  of  Mathias  I. 

ALTSTETTEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant 
St.  CiaU,  9  m.  S.  firom  the  embouchure  of  the 
Khine  in  the  lake  of  Constance.  Pop.  7,266  in 
1860.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain in  a  besntiiul  country,  surrounded  with  oom- 
Sdds  and  vin^ards;  has  a  fine  diurch  which 
serves  both  for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a  public 
hlxaiy,  a  muslin  manufactory,  and  three  fairs 
annually. 

ALTUKA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  8  m.  NW. 
Segocbe.  Popw  3,300  in  1857.  The  town  has  dis- 
tillmes,  potteries,  and  a  paper-mill.  The  oountiy 
round  produces  a  great  deal  of  wine. 

ALVA,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Stir- 
lnig,7.m.NKStu:lii]g.  Pop.  of  par.  3,283  in  1861. 
The  Deiron  iron  company  has  considerable  works 
here ;  but  the  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
tartan  shawls  and  blankets,  as  in  theneighbonriog 
town  of  Tillicoultry. 

ALVAKADO,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  near  the 
nooth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  40  m.  SSE. 
Ten  Cruz ;  laL  18©  84'  18"  N.,  lone.  65©  39'  15" 
W.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  about  1^ 
m.  below  the  town,  renders  it  inaccessible  for 
tcbmIs  drawing  above  10  or  12  feet  water;  laz;^ 
shqps  being  in  consequence  obliged  to  andior  m 
the  roads,  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  N.  winds, 
which  often  olow  with  much  violence.  During 
the  period  that  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa 
contmned  in  poarassion  of  the  Spaniards,  after 
Tem  Cruz  had  thrown  off  their  yoke,  the  trade  o 
the  latter  was  principally  carried  on  through  Alva- 
xado;  bat  upon  the  reduction  of  the  castle  by  the 
patriots,  it  speedily  reverted  to  its  old  dumneL 
PoDu  estimated  at  about  6,000. 

ALVINCZ,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the 
Mams,  opposite  Boberick,  7  m.  SW.  Karlsbms. 
Popw  1,570  in  1857.  The  inhabs.  axe  almost  all 
.Ma^jun  and  Bulgarians. 

MiYITO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Caserta. 
e|  m.  SK  Sora.  Pop.  4,242  in  1861.  The  town 
i^  built  on  a  declivity  of  a  hill,  in  a  healthy  situa- 
tioo ;  baa  an  hospital,  and  several  motU9-<k-piete 
ism themamage  of  young  girls. 

ALWUR,  a  lai]^  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Delhi,  cap.  domimons  of  the  Machecry  Raja,  90 
m.  SSW.  Delhi;  lat.  27©  44'  N.,  long.  76°  82'  E. 
It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  hill,  and  is 
ttoogly  fortified.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
sboat  1,200  feet  high,  is  a  fortress  containing 
MTcatat  tanks. 

ALTTH,  a  town  and  pariah  of  Scotland,  co. 
Perth,  12  m.  W.  Forfar.  Pop.  of  par.,  3,422  in 
186L    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  town,  which  is 
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finely  situated,  carries  pn  some  branches  of  the 
linen  manufacture. 

ALZE  Y,  a  walled  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on 
the  Selz,  18  m.  SSW.  Mayenoe.  Pop.  4,609  in 
1861 .  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  stockings, 
and  tanneries. 

ALZONNE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lampy  and  the  Fresquel, 
near  the  canal  of  Longuedoc,  12  m.  WNW.  Carcas- 
sonne. Pop.  1,566  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures 
of  fine  doth,  caps,  and  lace. 

AMAK,  a  small  Danish  island,  on  which  a  part 
of  Copenhagen  is  built.  It  is  principally  laid  out 
in  «urdens  and  pleasure-grounds. 

AMALPHI,  a  city  and  seuwrt  of  South  Italy, 
prov.  Salerno,  9  m.  WSW.  Salerno.  Pop.  6,606 
m  1862.  This  city  attained  during  the  early  part 
of  the  middle  ages  to  great  distinction  as  an  inde- 
pendent maritime  republic,  and  was  the  first 
Italian  state  that  traded  with  Egypt  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Uie  zenith  of 
her  prosperity,  in  the  eleventh  century,  Amalphi 
is  said  to  have  contained  50,000  citizens;  and  her 
wealth,  and  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  her  mari- 
ners were  then  unequalled.  But  after  being  re- 
duced by  the  Normans,  she  was  taken  and  siudced 
by  the  Pisans,  in  1130 ;  and  from  this  period  she 
rapidly  declined,  and  not  long  after  fell  into  ob- 
scurity. A  unique  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects, 
said  to  have  becm  found  by  the  Pisans  among  the 
spoils  of  this  city,  was  beheved  to  have  led  to  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  the  civil  law.  Amalphi  is 
also  famous  for  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
Flavio  Gioja,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass,  but  who,  it  is 
certain,  was  only  its  improver.  The  place  is  now 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  (Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall,  cap.  56.) 

AMAND-LES-EAUX  (ST.),  a  t»wn  of  France, 
dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Scarpe,  7^  m.  NW. 
Valenciennes.  Pop.  10,210  in  1861.  This  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  whence  its 
name ;  it  is  very  ancient,  has  a  communal  college, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  destroyed  at 
the  revolution.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich,  well-cul- 
tivated country,  where  the  flax  is  produced  (Jin 
rami)  of  which  the  finest  laces  are  made.  These 
are  manufactured  in  the  town,  with  woollen  stock- 
ings, cotton  coverlets,  soap,  linseed  oU,  and  chiccory. 
It  has  also  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  a  great  fiur 
held  on  the  31st  May. 

AMAND-MONT-ROND  (ST.),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Cher,  cap.  arrond.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Marmaude  with  the  Cher,  and  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  canal,  joining  the  Cher  and 
Loh^e.  Pop.  8,607  in  1861.  It  is  well  built,  has 
a  tribunal  de  premiere  instance^  a  commercial  col- 
lege, and  a  theatre.  It  manufactures  wooden  clogs 
and  leather;  and  there  are  forges,  cannon  foun- 
deries,  and  porcelain  manufactures  in  the  neigh:- 
bourhood.  It  is  the  most  commercial  town  of  the 
dep. ;  the  exports  consist  principally  of  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  country,  viz.  timber,  staves, 
iron,  wine,  chesnuts,  cattle,  leather,  hemp,  wool, 
and  goatskins. 

AMANTEA,  a  sea-port  town  of  South  Italy, 
prov.  Cosenza,  14  m.  SW.  Cosenza.  Pop.  4,077  m 
1862l^  It  is  encircled  by  walls ;  has  an  old  castle, 
4  parish  churches,  some  convents,  and  a  school 
for  beUe9-lettre»,  There  are  hot  springs  in  its 
vicinity,  and  its  territory  has  the  appearance  of  a 
continued  olive  wood.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Mpezia,  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1806,  after  an  obstinate  defence. 

AMARANTE,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal, 
prov.  Minho,  on  the  Tam^^a,  35  m.  NE.  Oporto. 
Popw  5,500  in  1858.    It  is  situated  in  an  agreeable 
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valley,  is  well  built,  has  a.fi]ie  bridge,  an  hospital, 
an  hospido,  two  churches,  and  a  Latin  schooL 

AMARUPURA  (vulg.  Umtnerapura)^  a  city, 
and  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Birroan  empire,  on  a 
peninsula  between  the  Irawadi  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  deep  and  extensive  lake  on  the  other,  6  m. 
NE.  Ava ;  lat  21©  56'  N.,  ^ong.  96©  7'  E.  In  1800, 
the  pop.  was  estimated  at  176,000 ;  but  the  seat  of 
government  having  been  transferred  to  Ava  in 
1819,  it  has  since  rapidly  declined,  and  is  now  an 
inconsiderable  place,  l^ear  the  cit^  is  a  temple, 
much  frequented  by  devotees,  contaming  the  cele- 
brated bronze  statue  of  Guadama,  brought  from 
Arracan  in  1784. 

AMASIEH  (an.  Atnatia)y  an  ancient  city  of 
Asiatic  TuriEey,  cap.  sanjiack  of  same  name,  in 
the  £.  part  of  Natolia,  on  the  Jekil  Ermak ;  lat. 
40O  33' N.J  long.  86°  26'  E.  The  situation  is  pe- 
culiar, bemg  difficult  of  access,  and  having  a 
citadel  on  a  sharp-pointed  rock,  connected  with 
the  hills  whereon  the  town  stands.  Outside  the 
walls  are  some  curious  caverns;  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  a  fountain,  and  aqueducts,  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but  many 
are  of  stone,  and  all  are  covered  with  tiles.  Streets 
narrow  and  filthy.  The  mosque  of  Sultan  Bayazid 
is  a  fine  edifice,  with  two  lofty  minarets  of  hewn 
stone.  Great  quantities  of  silk  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced in  the  surrounding  country,  and  some  bran- 
ches of  the  silk  manufacture  are  carried  on  in  the 
town,  which  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  25,000.  Strabo,  the  most  celebrated  geo- 
grapher of  antiquity,  belong^ed  to  Amasia,  and  has 
left  a  very  minute  description  of  this  his  native 
city. 

AMASREH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Asiatic  Turicey, 
Natolia,  on  the  Black  Sea;  hit  41°  45'  27"  N., 
long.  820  21'  E.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  on  a  peninsula  between  two  ports;  but  its 
proper  roadstead  is  on  Uie  E.  mde  or  the  isthmus, 
at  a  short  distance  from  land,  in  8  or  4  fathoms. 
Its  commerce  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  in  the 
town  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  and  some 
other  antiquities. 

AMATkICE,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Aquila,  on  a  pleasant  hill,  near  the  source  of  the 
Tronto,  22  m.  N.  Aquila.  Pop.  5,725  in  1861.  It 
has  5  parish  churches,  2  numta-de-pUte,  and  a 
manufacture  of  counterpanes. 

AMAXICHI,  a  sear-port  town,  cap.  Santa  Maura, 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  near  its  x^E.  extremity, 
on  a  bay  of  the  narrow  strait  separating  the  island 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania;  hit  (castle) 
899  50'  15'^N.,  long.  20^  43'  E.  Estimat  pop. 
7,000.  The  access  to  the  town  by  sea  is  defended 
on  the  N.  by  the  strong  castle  of  Santa  Maura, 
dist  about  1^  m.,  and  on  the  S.  by  Fort  Alexander, 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  The  town  is 
meanly  built  Owmg,  probably,  to  the  prevalence 
of  earthquakes,  most  part  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  and  only  one  story  high ;  but  those  in  the 
principal  street  are  somewhat  superior.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Extensive  salt 
marshes,  or  rather  lagoons,  lie  between  the  tovm 
and  the  castle  of  Santa  Maura,  the  communication 
with  the  latter  being  kept  up  by  a  causeway  sup- 
ported on  low  arches.  The  harbour,  though  im- 
proved by  the  construction  of  an  extensive  mole, 
IS  fit  only  for  small  craft.  In  summer,  the  town, 
owing  to  the  neighbouring  manhes,  is  unhealthy. 

AMAZON,  MARANON,  or  ORELLANA,  the 
principal  river  of  S.  America,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Tungungua  and  Ucayale ;  it  being 
doubtful  which  of  these  should  be  considered  as 
the  main  stream,  though  the  precedence  has  gene- 
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rally  been  given  to  the  first  The  Tun^nragaa 
takes  its  rise  from  the  lake  of  Llaurioocha,  m  Peru, 
in  10^  30'  S.  hit,  within  60  m.  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  while  the  Ucavale  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Apurimac  and  IParo,  the  source  of  the  former 
being  near  Arequipa,  in  about  the  16  th  deg.  of  S. 
lat  Both  rivers  follow  at  first  a  northerly  course, 
inclining  to  the  W.,  the  Tunguragua  till  it  reaches 
Jaen,  in  about  5^^  S.  lat  and  78°  W.  long.,  and 
the  Ucayale  till  it  unites  with  the  other  at  St  Mi- 
guel Yarrupa,  in  about  4}o  S.  lat,  and  72^^  W. 
long.  The  course  of  the  nver  is  thence  ^^eraUy 
from  W.  to  E.  till  it  falls  into  the  AtlanUc,  ahnost 
under  the  equator,  in  about  51°  W.  long.  Taking 
the  Apurimac  for  its  source,  and  following  its 
winding  its  course  may  be  stated  at  above  4,700 
m.  It  IS  studded  with  innumerable  islands,  many 
of  which  are  from  10  to  15  m.  in  circ,  and  some 
much  more.  Its  mouth,  which  is  180  m.  in  width, 
has  the  huge  island  of  Ca^'iana  in  its  centre,  and 
marking  its  extreme  limit  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  is  astinctly  felt  at  Obidos,  400  m.  inland.  At 
its  mouth,  two  days  before  and  after  full  moon,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  bore  occurs  in  a  verv  formidable 
shape ;  the  water  from  the  ocean  rushing  into  the 
river,  with  a  prodigious  force  and  noise,  in  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  four  successive  waves,  each, 
presenting  a  perpendicular  front,  from  10  to  15  ft^ 
m  height  No  small  vessel  can  encounter  it  with- 
out certain  destruction. 

Of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Amazon,  after 
the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  from  the 
N.,  those  most  important  are,  the  Napo,  Putu- 
mayo,  Yapura,  and  Rio  Negro,  the  latter  having 
a  course  of  from  1,400  to  1,500  m.  To  the  S.  the 
principal  tributaries  are  Uie  Yavari,  Yutay  or 
V otan,  Yurua,  Madeira,  Topajos,  and  Xingu.  Of 
these  the  Madeira  is  bv  far  the  largest,  and  would 
anywhere,  except  in  America,  be  reckoned  a  river 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Its  course  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  1,800  m. 

The  Amazon,  and  its  tributaries,  afford  the 
greatest  extent  of  inland  navigation  of  any  river 
system  in  the  world.  Its  amount  may  be  mode- 
rately estimated  at  50,000  m.  The  Amazon  its^ 
is  navigable  to  the  E.  part  of  the  Andes,  2,000  m. 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.  The  navigation  to 
the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  in  about  76^^  W,  lon^., 
is  not  interrupted  by  a  single  cataract  or  rapid. 
Its  channel  is  deep ;  and  it  may  be  navigated  by 
vessels  of  almost  any  burden,  up  to  the  junction 
of  its  two  great  arms.  Brazilian  steamers  of  1000 
tons  navigate  to  Nanta  in  Ecuador,  and  as  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  reach  nearly  to  Quito,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  bring  down'  produce  that 
way  instead  of  taking  it  to  Guayaquil,  which  is 
about  150  m.  or  nine  days'  journey.  In  1860,  the 
number  of  passengen  conveyed  by  the  Steam 
Navigation  Company  was  61,085.  During  the 
swell  in  the  rainy  season  the  current  is  rapid ;  bat 
at  other  times  it  may  be  stemmed  not  by  steam 
only,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  E.  breeze  which  blows 
perennially  against  the  current  At  Jaen,  in  78^ 
W.  long.,  the  level  of  the  stream  is  only  1,240 
feet  above  that  of  its  sestuary  at  Ca^iana,  so  that 
its  descent  is  not  at  an  average  rate  of  a  foot  every 
2  m.,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  u 
much  less. 

At  present  the  vast  and  fertile  country  tnivened 
by  the  Amazon,  and  its  affluents,  is  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature,  being  mostly  covered  with  im- 
mense forests,  affording  cover  to  wild  beasts,  and 
all  descriptions  of  reptiles.  During  the  period  of 
the  inundation,  a  great  extent  of  the  low  country, 
on  both  sides  the  river,  is  laid  under  water ;  the 
rains  swelling  it  to  between  40  and  50  feet  above 
its  ordinary  UsveL    There  can,  however,  be  little 
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doabt  thmt,  at  some  fiitare  period,  all  its  immense 
Imaa,  comprisiiig  above  2,400,000  sq.  m.,  will  be 
oecapied  by  civilised  nations.  The  Amazon  will 
then  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable, 
SB  well  as  extensive  channels  of  oommnnication 
in  the  world. 

The  upper  part  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Yavare,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Peru,  is  called  MaraSon,  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  it  is  called  Soli- 
inoens,and  from  the  Negro  to  its  mouth,  Amazon. 
The  MaraZon  attains  its  greatest  height  in  Ja- 
onaiy,  the  Soliraoens  in  February,  the  Amazon  in 
the  middle  of  March. 

A  communication  exists  between  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon  and  those  of  the  Orinoco.  In  fact, 
Humboldt  passed  bv  water  from  the  Rio  N^gro, 
the  principal  N.  affluent  of  the  fonner,  into  the 
CssBiquaii,  an  affluent  of  the  latter,  and  thence 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  was  discovered  in 
1500,  by  Vinoent  Yanez  Pinfon ;  but  very  little 
ms  known  respecting  the  river,  till  1539,  when 
Fmnds  d'Orellana,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  having 
embaiked  on  the  Rio  Napo,  one  of  its  remote 
tributaries,  and  following  Uie  current  was  carried 
down  the  stream  to  its  embouchure.  Orellana 
having  reported  that  armed  women  were  met  with 
on  its  banks,  it  thence  obtained  its  popular  name 
of  Amazon,  though  it  is  still  sometimes  called 
Orellana,  from  its  explorer.  The  origin  of  the 
tenn  Maranon  is  not  certainly  known.  According 
to  Condamine,  it  is  the  name  of  a  Spanish  officer, 
who  visited  the  river  previously  to  Orellana ;  but 
this  b  very  doubtful,  and  the  more  probable  opinion 
teems  to  be,  that  it  is  derived  fix>m  an  Indian 
natioo  of  that  name,  which  had  inhabited  some 
pait  of  its  banks.  The  Amazon  was  first  accu- 
lately  described  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who 
having  embarked  upon  it,  in  1748,  near  Jaen,  and 
foUowed  its  current  to  its  mouth,  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  expedition,  with  a  map  of 
the  nver,  in  his  Voyage  de  la  Bivi^  des  Ama- 
zones,  Paris,  1745.  See  also  Humboldt's  Travels ; 
Joomal  of  Geographical  Society,  iL  p,  650. 

AMBAZAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute 
Tienne,  cap.  cant.  12  m.  NNW.  Limoges.  Pop. 
2,925  in  1861. 

AMBEER,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  the  ancient 
cap.  of  the  Jeypoor  territory,  5  m.  N.  by  E.  Jey- 
poor;  lat  26°  57'  N.,  long.  75«  40'  E.  The  town, 
nmantically  situated  on  the  maigin  of  a  lake^  is 
DOW  in  ruins.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  fine  old  for- 
tified palace,  and  a  laige  castle.  The  former  has  a 
noble  hall  of  audience,  and  many  beautiful  apart- 
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AMBELAKIA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
snyiack  Tricala,  or  Thessaly,  on  the  W.  declivity 
of  Mount  Ossa,  near  the  Peneus,  15  m.  NNE.  La- 
nan.  This  place  was  diBtingmshed  during  the 
Utter  part  of  the  last  and  the  first  part  of  the 
I  picsent  century,  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
I  bitants,  and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  they 
carried  on  the  business  of  spinning  and  dyeing 
cotton-yam.  The  townspeople,  who  were  wholly 
Greeks,' formed  a  sort  of  mdepeudent  community, 
and  either  defended  themselves  from  the  exac- 
tbtts  of  the  Turks,  or  were  neglected  by  the  latter. 
At  first  individuals  carried  on  business  on  their 
own  account,  on  the  |)rinciple  of  free  competition ; 
\nt  thinking  that  their  profits  would  be  mcreased 
by  carr|ring  it  on  in  common,  the^  formed  them- 
ielves  mto  an  association  on  a  joint  stock  prin- 
ciple. For  a  while  this  succeeded  perfectly  well ; 
bot,  in  the  end,  the  parties  quarrelled  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  fruits  of  tneir  industry  were 
iwaUowed  up  in  expensive  and  protracted  litiga- 


tion. At  length  the  staple  trade  of  the  place  was 
totally  annihilated  by  the  importation  of  cheaper 
yam  from  England ;  the  produce  of  our  spinning- 
mills  having  not  merely  superseded  the  handspun- 
yam  of  Ambelakia  in  foreign  markets,  but  in 
those  of  Turkey  itself.  The  town  and  surround- 
ing country  have  since  become  comparatively  poor 
and  depopulated.  In  the  acmd  of  its  prosperity  it 
might  have  7,000  inhabitants;  the  estimate  now 
is  4,000. 

AM  BERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ  Bmn,  on 
the  Vils,  by  which  it  is  interaected,  81  m.  NNW. 
Ratisbon.  Pop.  12,942  m  1861.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  streets  wide  and 
clean ;  and  thougn  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
it  is  pretty  weU  built.  It  is  encircled  by  a  double 
wall,  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  Principal 
public  buildings,  the  electoral,  now  royal  castle, 
arsenal,  mint,  ralt-warehouse,  town-house^  and 
church  of  St.  Martin.  It  has  a  lyceum,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
some  well  endowed  hospitals,  a  convent  for  noble 
ladies,  a  public  library,  theatre,  and  house 
of  correction.  It  is  an  entrepdt  for  salt,  and 
has  manufactures  of  firearms,  t^>bacco,  and  earth- 
enware. There  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron, 
with  iron  works,  foiges,  and  the  principal  glass 
works  in  Bavaria  in  its  vicinity :  its  territory  is 
also  vezy  productive  of  hops.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  appeal,  a  commissariat  of  police,  a 
president,  and  a  chamber  of  finance.  The  French 
were  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1796. 

AMBEKIEU,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ain,  cap. 
cant    Pop.  2,782  in  1861. 

AMBERT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de 
D6me,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Dore,  86  m.  SE.  'Cler- 
mont Pop.  7,661  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built)  but  tne  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
the  houses  bein^  principally  constructed  of  granite, 
firom  the  adjoinmg  mountains,  have  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. Ambert,  and  the  arrondissement  of  which 
It  is  the  capital,  are  distinguished  by  their  Indus- 
tiy.  The  town  is  especially  celebrated  for  its 
paper  for  printing  and  enppraving.  There  are  also 
m  the  town  ve^  extensive  manufactures  of  rib- 
ands, lace,  woollen  cloths  for  the  marines,  called 
iUumne»  apaviUonj^  sexge,  linens  and  pins. 

AMBLETEUSE,  a  small  decayed  sea-port 
town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  6  m.  N.  Bou- 
logne, on  the  railway  from  Calais  to  Boulogne. 
Pop.  726  in  1861.  It  was  formerly  a  sea-port  of 
considerable  importance;  and  both  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  endeavoured,  by  improving  its  har- 
bour, to  regain  for  it  some  portion  of  its  ancient 
consequence.  But,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sand,  their  efforts  have  had  no  permanent  in- 
fluence, and  the  town  is  almost  deserted.  James  1 1, 
landed  here  after  his  abdication  of  the  English 
throne  in  1689. 

AMBOISE  (an.  Ambacia)^  a  town  and  castle  of 
France,  dep.  Indre  et  Loire,  cap.  cant,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire,  15  m.  E.  Tours.  Pop.  4,570  in 
1861.  The  castle  of  Amboise,  celebrated  in  French 
history,  occupies  the  summit  of  a  rock,  about  90 
feet  in  height  llie  town  lies  principall^r  between 
the  bottom  of  the  castle  rock  and  the  river ;  but 
it  has  suburbs  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  on 
its  right  bank.  The  castle,  which  is  of  vast  ex^ 
tent,  was  commenced  under  Hugh  Capet,  and 
finished  under  Charles  YIL;  it  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  Louis  XL,  and  in  it  Charles  YIII. 
was  bom  in  1470,  and  expired  in  1498.  It  is  also 
famous  in  French  history  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
conspiracy,  dite  tTAmbcisej  against  the  Guises, 
concerted  in  1560.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
religious  wars,  and  was  partly  demolished  during 
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the  revoluiionarir  irenEy.  The  remaining  portion 
is  now  converted  into  a  depdt  for  the  flints  for  the 
use  of  the  French  armyi  brought  from  the  quarry 
of  Mensne,  near  St  Aignan.  The  viewa  from  its 
towers  and  battlements  are  superb. 

AMBOOR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Gar- 
natic,  district  a  Arcot,  108  m.  WSW.  Madias; 
Ut.  12^  50'  N.,  long.  7S9  46'  £.  It  is  neat  and 
regularly  built:  the  inhabitants,  who  are  indus- 
trious, prepare  a  considerable  quantity  of  castor 
oil  for  exportation.  To  the  left  of  the  town  is  a 
lofty  isolated  mountain,  that  was  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  an  all  but  impregnable  fort;  but  its 
upper  works  have  been  destroyed  since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  the  tower 
is  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  malefactors. 

AMBOYNA  (Ambuny  MaUy),  an  island  of  the 
£.  Archipelago,  in  its  third  or  £.  division  (Craw- 
furd),  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  It  lies  in  S^  40' 
S.  hit,  between  128°  and  1290  R  long.,  SW.  of 
Ceram ;  is  82  m.  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth ; 
area  424  sq.  m.  Estimated  population  188,000, 
mostly  Malays,  with  sOme  Cninese.  besides  the 
Dutch  residents.  The  shi^  of  the  island  is  irre- 
gular, being  indented  by  a  long  bay  (Binnen), 
which  divides  it  into  two  very  unequal  portions, 
connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Surface  moun- 
tainous, and'  the  whole  district  volcanic  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  overgrown 
everywhere  by  trees  and  underwood,  interspersed 
with  clove  plantations ;  its  soU,  a  rich  red  loam, 
is  of  a  darker  colour  in  the  valleys,  fmd  some- 
times mixed  with  sand;  climate  healthy,  the 
average  heat  of  the  year  82^^  Fahr.,  the  lowest 
temperature  70^  F.  The  monsoons  occur  regularly, 
but  their  effects  are  quite  the  reverse  of  those 
experienced  in  Borneo  and  the  W.  division  of  this 
archipelago;  the  £.  monsoon  bringing  rains  and 
tempests,  and  the  W.  dry  weather.  The  Dutch 
appropriated  this  island  to  the  culture  of  the  clove, 
for  the  production  of  which  it  is  especially  calcu- 
lated ;  and  to  secure  to  it  a  monopoly  of  this  valu- 
able product,  barbarously  compel  the  destruction 
of  the  trees  in  the  other  islands  subject  to  their 
power.  The  clove  (^omocfe,  Tidor  lang.)  thrives 
best  in  a  dark  loamy  soU,  but  not  very  near  the 
sea,  on  hills,  on  sandy  or  hard  clay  soil,  or  on 
sedgy  grounds,  and  requires  much  care  in  its  cul- 
ture. The  plant  resembles  a  large  pear-tree,  from 
20  to  40  feet  in  height  In  the  Moluccas  it  bears 
at  7  or  8  years,  in  Amboyna,  not  till  10  or  12 
years  old;  about  one-third  of  the  trees  are  infer- 
tile, the  rest  may  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  70 
yean.  The  crops  are  gathered  in  Oct  and  Nov.; 
they  are  very  unequal  m  different  yean,  but  the 
produce  of  each  tree  may  average  from  2  or  8  to 
61b. ;  the  total  annual  produce  is  said  formerly  to 
have  been  650,000  lbs.  (Hamilton.)  Sago  forms 
the  chief  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
very  superior  indigo,  but  inferior  coffee,  are  also 
grown.  Sago  trees  are  7  yean  in  arriving  at  full 
growth,  and  last  about  80 ;  but  they  are  generally 
cut  down  when  about  20  yean  of  age.  When  in 
full  vigour,  they  yield  from  42  to  46  lbs.  of  sago  a 
year.  The  wild  animals  of  Ambovna  are  deer  and 
wild  hogs :  there  are  no  beasts  of  piey,  but  a  mul- 
titude of  birds  and  servants.  Buffaloes,  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  were  brought  thither  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  cattle  are  rare.  The  inha- 
bitants are  of  four  distinct  races,  viz. : — 1.  Hora- 
foras,  the  aborigines,  who  are  in  a  savage  state 
and  live  in  the  forests,  whither  they  were  driven 
by,  2.  Malays,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation :  8.  Chinese,  who  are  the  principal  mer- 
chants :  4.  Europeans,  mostly  Dutch.  The  Mala}^! 
are  indolent,  effeminate,  and  fond  of  imitating  the 
Dutch ;  they  are  expert  fishers,  in  canoes  from  10 
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to  20  feet  long;  in  war  they  use  konkores,  80  to 
100  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  containing  80 
men.  Their  houses  are  of  wood,  roofed  with  palm- 
leaves,  and  are  mostiy  of  but  one  st<uy,  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes.  Tlie  prevailing 
religion  is  Mohammedanism,  iutiod.  a.  d.  1515 ; 
but  some  of  the  Amboynese  are  Christians,  and 
bear  Portuguese  names.  The  ^vemment  is  de- 
pendent on  that  of  Batavia;  its  seat  is  at  Fort 
Victoria:  the  public  revenues  are  derived  from  a 
monopoly  of  arrack,  custom-house  and  port  duties, 
ta^es  on  merchandise,  and  licences  to  keep  an  inn, 
and  kill  pigs.  The  exports  consist  of  doves,  and 
other  natunl  produce ;  the  imports  chiefly  opium, 
and  a  few  European  and  Indian  goods. 

Hiitory, — ^Amboyna  was  flnt  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1515.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1607,  and  by  the  English  in  1615.  The  latter, 
who  were  soon  after  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  re- 
tained a  factory  in  the  island  till  1622.  The 
destruction  of  tiiis  establishment  by  the  Dutch, 
and  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  persons 
found  in  it,  afforded  a  theme  for  lengthened  nego- 
tiations, and  for  mudh  declamatory  mvective.  At 
length,  under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Cromwell,  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  make 
some  compensation  to  the  desceoidants  of  those 
who  suffered  in  the  <  Amboyna  massacre.*  In 
1796,  the  island  was  captured  by  the  British,  who 
restored  it  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Thev  recap- 
tured it  1810,  and  held  it  till  1814,  wh^  it  re- 
verted once  more  to  the  Dutch. 

Ambotma.  The  principal  town  in  the  above 
island,  and  the  second  in  importance  belonginii; 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  E.  Archipelago,  on  the  SE. 
side  of  the  bay  of  Binnen,  near  Fort  Victoria,  in 
80  40'  &  lat,  and  128^  15'  E.  long.    Pop.  8966  in 


built;  the  streets,  though. 


1861.    It  is  regularly 

not  paved,  are  broad,  and  intersected  by  many- 
rivulets;  the  houses,  excepting  the  town-house, 
which  has  two  stories,  are  all  of  only  one  story, 
constructed  of  wood  and  roofed  with  palm  leaves. 
A  long  esplanade,  reaching  as  far  as  the  fort,  is 
bounded  by  a  handsome  range  of  houses,  and  a 
double  row  of  nutmeg  trees ;  tiiere  are  two  Chris- 
tian churches,  an  hospital,  a  fine  garden  and 
menagerie,  and  several  good  bazaan  and  markets. 
Fort  Victoria  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  but  as  it  is  entirely  commanded  by 
two  neighbouring  heights,  its  best  defence  i» 
in  the  difficulty  of  andiorage  in  the  contiguous 
bay. 

AMBRIERES.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ms- 
yexme,  cap.  cant,  7  m.  N.  Mayenne.  Pop.  2,720 
in  1861. 

AMBROIX  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gaid, 
cap.  cant,  11  m.  NNE.  Allais.  Pop.  4,060  in 
1861.  It  manufactures  coarse  silk  stockings,  and 
has  tanneries  and  nail  works. 

AMELIA  (an.  Ameria),  a  dty  of  central  Italy, 
TOov.  Perugia,  deleg.  Spoleto,  28  m.  SW.  Spoleto. 
Pop.  7,024  in  1861.  It  stands  on  a  small  hill,  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  1844,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  three  churches,  and  some  convents. 

Ameria  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and 
ancient  cities  of  Umbria.  The  famous  comedian, 
Sextiui  Roecius,  was  a  native  of  Ameria,  which  is 
frequenUy  referred  to  bv  Cicero  in  his  speech  in 
defence  of  Koscius.  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  1045  yean  B.C.,  and  became  a  colony 
under  Augustus. 

Amblia,  an  island  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Florida, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel, 
40  m.  N.  St  Augustine,  between  St  Mvy'a  and 
Nassau  rivers.  It  is  20  m.  in  length  by  2  in 
breadth,  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  town,  Femandina, 
has  a  good  harbour. 
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SCHERICX,  or  the  New  World  of  the  W.  he- 
lavfihece,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe, 
■erpuBiiig  all  the  others  in  magnitade,  wim  the 
cxoeption  of  Asia,  to  which,  however,  it  is  but 
fiitk  inferior.  This  vast  continent  stretches  N. 
lad  S.  a  distance  of  above  9,000  m.,  or  ft-om 
dwat  th«  72nd  degree  of  N.  lat.  to  Cape  Horn, 
ID  aboat  56  S.  lat  It  is  very  iireffalarly  shi^Msd, 
bone  divided  hy  the  Gtilph  of  Mexico  and  the 
CKnbean  Sea  into  the  two  enormous  peninsulas 
of  N.  and  S.  America,  united  by  the  narrow 
Ifdimias  of  Darien,  or  Panama.  Where  broadest, 
N.  America,  excluding  Greenland,  is  not  less  than 
SiOO  m.  aoroes,  and  S.  America  not  less  than 
3,21)0  m.  The  best  estimates  that  have  been 
fanned  of  the  area  of  America  vary  from  14,790,000 
to  1^,840,000  Eng.  sq.  m.,  while  some  authoritiee 
five  a  still  higher  figure.  Probably,  the  following 
alatement  will  approach  the  mean,  based  on  the 
most  reliable  statistics : — 


7,400,000 

6,500,000 

150,000 


H. 

&  Amsdoa 


Greenland  and  the  Islands  oomiected 
with  it  N.  frf  Hudson's  Straits     . 


900,000 


Total    .        .       .       .  14,950,000 

The  eontinent  of  America  lies  between  the  At- 
laatie  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  former  sq>arating  it 
from  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  latter  from  Asia 
and  Australia.  All  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  American  continent  seem  to  be  formed  on 
the  moat  gigantic  scale.  The  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  runs  from  one  end  of  S.  America  to  the 
other,  and  is  prolonged  under  different  names 
thragh  the  whole  extent  of  N.  America,  is,  in 
point  of  length,  unequalled  bjy  any  mountain 
chain  in  the  old  world;  and  is  far  superior,  in 
reopect  of  altitode,  to  the  Alps  and  every  other 
OKnmtain  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
the  Himtnalaya  only  excepted.  The  plains,  rivers, 
bays,  lakes,  cataracts,  and  forests  of  America  are 
of  anrivalled  extent  and  grandeur.  Her  mineral 
ridies  seem  also  to  be  superior  to  those  of  every 
other  continent;  and  she  possesses  everv  varie^ 
of  climate,  fitm  the  extreme  heat  of  the  torrid 
sane  to  the  eternal  winter  of  the  arctic  circle.  It 
B  singular,  however,  that  while  inanimate  and 
vegetable  nature  are  developed  on  so  g^rand  a 
SC&  in  the  new  world,  the  animal  kingdom 
siMKild  be  comparatively  deficient  The  native 
American  is  probably  imerior  even  to  the  negro. 
Of  the  lower  animale,  neither  Uie- elephant^  camel, 
nor  Son  is  found  in  America;  and  it  was  originallv 
desdtste  of  the  hoSM,  the  ox.  and  the  sheep,  all 
of  which  were  carried  thither  by  Spanish,  British, 
and  other  European  settlers. 

N.  America  is  more  indented  than  any  other 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  g^obe,  with  immense 
gnlphs  and  arms  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  principal 
of  theie,  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  continent,  consists 
of  what  Baibi  has  not  unaptly  called  the  sea  of 
the  Esqukoanx,  from  its  coasts  being  eveiywhere 
oncnpMd  with  tribes  belonging  to  that  peculiar 
laee.  It  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  Davis's 
Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  separating  Greenland 
from  die  rest  of  the  continent ;  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
King  more  to  the  S.  and  W.,  but  connected  with 
tlieionner  by  numerous  channels,  some  of  which 
bare  only  been  recently  discovered.  The  naviga- 
tkn  of  these  seas  and  inlets,  even  at  the  most 
fin^oorable  seasons,  is  extremely  difficult,  from 
their  bong  constantly  encumbered  with  ice ;  and 
it  is  only  during  a  short  period  of  the  vear  that  it 
eaa  be  attempted.  The  next  great  inlet  of  the 
lea  on  the  American  coast  is  the  Gnlph  of  St. 
Lsmenoe,  so  called  from  the  great  river  of  that 


name  which  falls  into  its  SW.  extremity.  Passing 
over  the  numerous  inlets  and  noble  bays  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  we  come  to  ^e  Gulph 
of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  Sea.  This  vast  me- 
diterranean is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  and  the  Greater  or  Lesser 
Antilles,  or  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  latter 
are,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  Florida ;  and  are, 
it  is  probable,  the  only  remaining  points  of  what 
was  once  a  broad  belt  of  land,  which  has  been 
broken  to  pieces  and  partly  submei^ed  in  some  of 
those  tremendous  convulsions  to  wUch  the  earth 
has  been  sulject.  But,  however  this  may  be,  this 
great  inland  sea  is  divided  into  two  portions  by 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  Cape  St  Antonio, 
at  the  W;  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  which 
approach  within  a  comparatively  short  distance 
of  each  other;  that  to  the  N.  being  called  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  that  to  the  S.  the  Carribean 
Sea,  or  the  sea  of  the  AiftUles.  The  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  at  the  extreme  S.  limit  of  the  latter,  in 
about  the  8th  degree  of  N*.  latitude.  It  is  believed 
that  it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  cut  a 
canal  across  this  isthmus,  and  consequently  to 
unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  Gulph 
of  California,  separating  the  peninsula  of  that  name 
from  the  main  land,  is  the  most  important  inlet 
of  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  America. 

S.  America  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  the 
form  of  its  coasts  to  Africa.  It  is  much  more  com- 
pact than  N.  America,  and  is  comparatively  little 
mdented  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The  great  rivers, 
Amazon,  La  Plata,  Para,  Orinoco,  &c.^  may,  how- 
ever, be  looked  upon  as  a  spedes  of  inland  seas ; 
and  are,  in  some  respects,  more  serviceable  than 
the  latter.  The  W.  coast  of  America,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  'Andes,  has  but  few  gulphs ;  and 
IS,  in  great  part,  all  but  destitute  of  hiubours.  The 
S.  extremity  of  S.  America,  or  the  country  of 
Tierra  del  Fiiego,  is  properly  an  archipelago,  being 
separated  firom  the  conlanent  bv  the  narrow  and 
wmding  strait  of  Magellan,  or  Magalhaens. 

Mountaina. — Humboldt  has  shown  that  all  the 
high  elevations  of  the  New  World  belong  to  that 
great  chain  which,  under  dififeient  denominations, 
extends  from  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  other, 
along  its  western  coast,  over  a  space  of  no  less 
than  10,000  m.  The  American  mountains  may, 
however,  be  divided  into  eiaht  fnrstems,  or  prin- 
cipal groups,  three  of  which  belong  to  S.,  and 
three  to  N.  America;  and  one  each  to  the  West 
Indian  and  Arctic  archipelagos. 

1st  Of  these  systems,  mat  of  the  Andes,  or 
Peruvian  system,  from  the  highest  mountains 
being,  with  one  exception,  in  the  countij  known 
by  the  name  of  Peru,  is  the  most  gigantic.  This 
vast  chain  of  mountains  commences  at  Cape  Horn, 
in  about  the  56th  deg.  of  S.  lat,  and  following 
pretty  doeeljr  the  line  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent, to  which  it  forms  as  it  were  a  huge  bul- 
wark, stretches  N.  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  about 
the  9th  deg.  of  N.  lat  But  at  Popayan,  in  about 
2^^  N.  lat,  the  chain  is  divided  mto  three  great 
ridges,  of  which  the  most  westerly  takes  the  di- 
rection above  mentioned,  while  that  farthest  to  the 
£.  follows  a  N£.  direction,  terminating  a  little  to 
the£.  of  lakeMatacaybo.  The  name  cordiBeroj 
sometimes  given  to  the  entire  chain,  belongs  pro* 
perly  only  to  the  highest  ridge.  In  parts  the 
cham  consists  of  only  one  ridge,  and  in  others  of 
2  or  8,  enclosing  very  extensive  Alpine  valleys, 
many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Next  to  the  Himmalaya,  the  Andes  has  the  high- 
est elevation  of  any  mountain  system ;  its  mean 
height  may  be  taken  at  frvm  10,000  to  12,000  ft 
Chimborazo,  near  Quito,  21,424  ft  above  the  sea, 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  its  culminating  point ; 
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but  it  is  surpassed  in  altitude  by  Aconcagua,  in  the 
Chilian  Andes,  lat.  32^  S.,  long.  70°  W.,  which 
certainly  rises  to  above  22,290  i£,  or  to  more  than 
6,490  ft  above  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  (See 
Andes.)  2d.  The  system  of  La  Parime,  or  Guv- 
ana,  embraces  the  mountains  scattered  over  the 
immense  island  formed  by  the  Orinoco,  Cassiqui- 
ari,  Kio  Negro,  and  Anuizon.  It  consists  of  an  ir- 
regular grouf)  of  mountains,  sq^arated  from  each 
other  by  plains,  savannahs,  and  immense  forests. 
The  Sierra  de  Parime  may  be  regarded  as  its  prin- 
cijMl  chain.  The  Peak  of  Duida,  8,280  n,  in 
height,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  chain  and 
of  Uie  whole  system.  8d  The  Brazilian  system, 
embracing  the  mountains  that  lie  between  the 
Amazon,  Paraguay,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
Sierra  de  Espinhazo  is  its  most  elevated  chain.  It 
traverses,  under  different  denominations,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bahia,  Minas-Gera^,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
San  Paulo,  and  the  ndrthem  extremity  of  the 
province  of  San  Pedro.  Its  culminating  points 
are  Itambe  and  the  Sierra  da  Piedade,  neany  6,000 
ft.  high,  in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes.  4th.  In 
N.  America,  the  principal  mountain  system  is  that 
of  the  Mexican  Alps  and  Rocky  Mountains,  whidi 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes. 
In  Mexico,  it  is  divided  into  three  distinct  ridges ; 
within  which,  between  the  parallels  of  19^  and 
24^  N.  lat.,  are  immense  plateaus  elevated  to  the 
height  of  between  6,000  and  9,000  ft.  The  central 
Cordillera  of  Mexico  stretches  N.  1(P  W.  from  the 
2oth  to  the  d8th  dee,  lat,  separating  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  flowing  S£.  from  those  of  the 
Colorado,  flo^dng  SW.  The  highest  peaks  in  the 
ridge  in  Mexico  are  the  volcanoes  or  Pocatepetl, 
17,717  ft.,  and  Orizaba,  17,374  ft.  From  about 
the  38th  deg.  the  ridge,  which  then  b^ns  to  be 
called  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stretches  N.  28^  W., 
till  it  terminates  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  about  the  69  th  deg.  of 
lat.  and  138th  deg.  of  W.  long.  Some  peaks  in 
this  chain,  between  62^  and  53^,  are  said  to  be 
nearly  16,000  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
others,  between  37^  and  89^,  have  been  ascertained 
to  be  from  10,000  to  12,000  ft.  in  height.  6th. 
Parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs 
N.  from  the  peninsula  of  California  till  it  is  lost  in 
Russian  America.  This  chain,  which  has  been 
called  by  Humboldt  the  Califomian  Maritime 
Alps,  increases  in  altitude  as  it  gets  further  N. 
Mount  Hood,  near  the  45th  de^.,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Columbia  or  Oregon  river,  is  said  to  be  about 
16,000  ft.  high;  and  Mount  St.  Helen's,  about  a 
degree  further  N.  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Columbia, 
has  an  elevation  of  14,000  ft.  Mount  Fairweather, 
in  the  59th  deg.,  is  also  14,000  ft.  high;  and 
Mount  St.  Elias,  the  loftiest  in  the  chain,  attains 
to  an  elevation  of  nearly  17,000  ft.  The  last  two 
are  volcanoes.  Between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Maritime  Alps  is  an  extensive  prairie 
tract,  700  m.  in  length,  by  from  100  to  200  m.  in 
breadth.  The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Maritime 
Alps  are  connected  by  a  ridge  in  about  the  42d 
deg.  lat.,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  N.  to  the 
Columbia  from  those  which  flow  S.  to  the  Colo- 
rado. 6th.  The  mountains  £.  of  the  Mississippi  do 
not  at  all  approach  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  mag- 
nitude. They  are  included  in  what  is  called  the 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  system,  extending  in 
a  N£.  by  N.  direction  from  Alabama,  on  the  N. 
confines  of  Georgia,  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, being  abnut  1,200  m.  in  length,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  100  m.  The  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  7,800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  the  highest  in  ^his  range,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Hudson  river. 


The  immense  valley  of  the  Mississipp  lies  between 
the  Rocky  and  the  Alleghany  chains.  7th.  Ball>i 
proposes  to  embrace,  under  the  denominatioD  of 
Arctic  system,  all  the  mountains  that  are  alreadXr 
or  that  ma^  hereafter  be,  discovered  within  tJie 
Arctic  archipelago.  The  culminating  points  of 
that  system,  m  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  knoMrn^ 
are  the  Com  du  Cerf,  in  Greenhmd,  the  height  of 
which  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but  whicb  is 
probably  above  8,000  ft.,  and  the  Aeraefi  TaekulV 
in  Iceland,  6,649  ft.  8th.  The  system  of  the  An- 
tilles embraces  the  mountains  in  the  archipelago  of 
that  name.  Its  culminating  points  are,  the  Anton^ 
Sepo,  in  Hayti,  nearly  9,000  ft.  in  height;  and 
the  Sierra  de  Cobre,  in  Cuba,  the  most  elevated 
summits  of  which  attain  about  the  same  height. 

Plateaus. — America  has  a  great  variety  of  plflr* 
teaus,  some  remarkable  for  their  prodigious  ele-va— 
tion,  and  others  for  their  immense  extent  Under 
the  former  are  included  the  ^teau  of  Titicaca, 
divided  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  18,000  sq.-  m.,  with  a  mean  elevation 
of  above  18,000  ft.-  The  populous  and  well  culti- 
vated plateau  of  Quito  is  elevated  about  9,600  fL  ; 
and  the  extensive  plateau  or  table-land  of  Ana- 
huBCy  in  Mexico,  from  6,000  to  9,000  ft.  Amonj^ 
the  latter,  or  those 'principally  remarkable  for  their 
extent,  may  be  mentioned  the  central  plateau  of 
S.  America,  embracing  the  vast  province  of  Matto 
Groeso,  with  parts  of  Goyaz  and  San  Paulo  in 
Brazil,  the  whole  of  Paraguay,  Chaco  in  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  a  port  of  the 
lands  of  the  Chiauitos  and  Moxes  in  Bolivia.  Its 
elevation  varies  ftom  about  750  to  1280  feet. 

Volcanoet. — America  has  a  great  number  of 
volcanoes,  and  some  of  the  most  elevated  volca- 
nic mountains  in  the  world.  The  states  of  Equador 
and  of  Cauca  in  Columbia,  the  states  of  Nica- 
ragua, San  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  in  central 
America,  Chili,  Russian  America,  and  Iceland  in. 
Danish  America,  contain  a  great  numbiv  of  vol- 
canoes. The  most  remaricable  volcanic  moun- 
tains are,  Cotopaxi,  Sanguay,  and  Pichincha  in 
the  Columbian  department  of  Equador;  Paato, 
Sotara,  and  Purace  in  that  of  Cauca;  Guagua- 
Plitina,  or  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  and  Sehama 
in  Peru ;  the  volcanoes  of  Copia^,  ChiUui,  An~ 
toco,  and  Peteroa  in  Chili;  those  of  Socomusco, 
Guatemala  or  Fuego,  Agua,  Pacaya,  San  Salva- 
dor, Granada,  and  Telica,  near  St  Leon,  of  Nica- 
ragua, in  central  America;  Popocati^tl,  or  the 
volcano  of  Puebla,  Citlatepetl,  or  the  volcano  of 
Orizaba,  the  volcano  of  Colima,  and  that  of  Xo- 
ruUo,  in  the  Mexican  confederation ;  St.  Elias  and 
Fairweather,  in  the  Califomian  Alps ;  the  two  vol- 
canoes of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka,  and  those  of 
the  Aleutian  islands ;  with  Heda,  and  othera  ia 
Iceland. 

Plaint, — In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  the 

{)laius  so  vast  The  immense  space  from  the  out^ 
et  of  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  between  the  central  chiun  of  the 
Mexican  system  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
Alleghany,  forms  the  laij^tphun,  not  of  America 
only,  but  of  the  world :  it  embraces  the  basins  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  St  Lawrence,  Churchill  or 
Nelson,  almost  the  whole  basin  of  the  Missouri, 
nearly  the  whole  basins  of  the  Suskatchawan  and 
Mackenzie  River,  and  the  entire  bann  of  the  Cop- 
permine River.  Four-fifths  of  that  portion  of  this 
vast  plain  which  lies  beyond  the  50Ui  de^.  of  lat., 
is  a  bleak  and  barren  waste,  overspread  with  innu- 
merable lakes,  and  bearing  a  strikmg  resemblance 
to  N.  Asia ;  but  its  more  southerly  portion,  or  that 
lying  W.  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  and  N.  fiwm  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  diners  widely  in  character  from 
the  other,  being  well  wooded  and  fortUe  on  the  £. 
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jide,  bare  but  not  infertile  in  the  middle,  and  be- 
;  almost  a  desert  in  the  extreme  TV.    The 


KCQod  great  plain  of  the  New  Continent  is  that  of 
theAnuKzon:  it  embraces  the  whole  central  paxt 
^  S.  America,  comprisinj^  more  than  half  Brazil, 
vith  south-west  Columbia,  the  eastem  part  of  the 
lepublic  of  Peru,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bolivia : 
k»  limits  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the 
jaiddS^  and  lower  parts  of  the  immense  basin  of 
Tlie  Amazon  and  Tocantin.  The  pUiin  of  the  Rio 
^  la  Plata  extends  between  the  Andes  and  their 
priocipal  branches,  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil, 
to  the  Atlantic  Oc«an  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
It  embraces  the  south-west  part  of  Brazil,  Para- 
Knar,  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos,  Chaco,  with 
(be  greater  part  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  the  state  of  Uruguay,  and  Patagonia. 
A  laige  portion  of  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
than  of  the  Orinoco,  embracing  the  Llanos  of 
Xew  Gianada  and  Venezuela  in  Columbia,  extends 
from  Caqueta  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  along 
tike  Gnaipare,  Meta,  and  lower  Orinoco.  In  some 
of  the  flat  parts  of  America  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory are  met  with,  which,  in  respect  of  aridity  of 
■oil,  and  of  the  sand  by  which  they  are  covered, 
may  be  compared  to  the  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Afnca.^  The  most  remarkable  and  most  extensive 
«f  these  tracts  are  the  desert  of  Pemambuco, 
occupying  a  great  part  of  the  NE.  plateau  of  Bra- 
zil; die  desert  of  Atacama,  extending  with  some 
intenrnptions  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from 
Tanpaca  in  Peru  to  Copiapo  in  Chili;  and  the 
deaeit  of  Nuttal,  at  the  £.  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  between  the  Upper  Arkansas  and 
Padnka,  forming  part  of  the  central  plain  of  North 


TV  Riten  of  America  are  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  |^lobe, 
aflotding  facilities  of  internal  communication  of 
vast  importance,  and  quite  unequalled  any  where 
else,  llie  principal  are  the  Amazon,  Mississippi, 
Plata,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Orinoco.  The  Amazon 
floiws  £.  through  the  broadest  part  of  S.  America, 
idling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under  the  equator. 
Its  entire  comse  is  estimated  at  about  4,700  m., 
and  it  has  several  tributaries  larger  than  the  Wol- 
^  or  the  Danube.  Uninteitupted  by  either  rocks 
or  shallows,  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden  to  the  £.  foot  of  the  Andes,  a  distance, 
in  a  direct  line^  of  above  2,000  m.  from  the  sea ; 
and  though  civilisation  has  as  yet  made  little  pro- 
cess in  the  vast  and  fertile  r^ons  through  which 
It  flows,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  destined 
to  become  as  it  were  a  great  highway  for  many 
powerful  nations,  and  to  have  its  banks  thickly 
set  with  po(>ulous  towns  and  emporiums. 

The  Mississippi,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Missouri,  the  largest  and  most  important  stream, 
flows  firom  N.  to  S.,  falling  into  the  Gulph  of 
Mexiooy  about  100  m.  below  New  Orleans.  Its 
eonrse,  including  windings,  exceeds  4,200  m. ; 
many  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  Arkansas,  Red 
River,  Ohio,  Ac.,  are  of  great  magnitude ;  and  it 
drains  one  of  the  laigest  and  finest  basins  in  the 
world.  It  is  navig^le  for  about  1,700  m.  in  a 
direct  line  finom  its  mouth ;  and  though  civilisation 
has  only  begun  to  strike  its  roots  and  scatter  its 
seeds  in  the  wide  regions  through  which  it  flows, 
it  is  already  a  well  frequented  channel  of  commu- 
iriratiofn.  But  the  boldest  flights  of  imagination 
can  luudly  figure  what  the  Mississippi  will  be, 
when  the  rich  and  fruitfrd  countries  on  its  banks, 
and  those  of  its  affluents,  are  all  fully  peopled,  and 
making  use  of  its  waters  to  send  abroad  their  sur- 
plus products,  and  to  import  those  of  other  coun- 
tries and  climates. 


The  Phita?  ^^ch  runs  S.  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion to  the  £.,  is  the  grand  channel  of  communica- 
tion to  a  very  large  portion  of  S.  America.  Its 
course  may  be  estimated'  at  about  2,500  m. ;  and 
its  basin  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Amazon  or 
the  MissiBsippL 

The  St  Lawrence,  with  its  connected  lakes,  or 
rather  great  inland  seas,  is  the  grand  outlet  of  the 
laigest  freshwater  system  in  the  world.  Including 
the  lakes,  its  course  exceeds  2,000  m.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  equality  of  its  current,  which  is 
nearly  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

The  Orinoco  has  a  course  of  about  1800  m.,  and 
carries  to  the  sea  an  immense  body  of  water.  There 
is  a  water  communication  between  one  of  its  afllu- 
ents,  the  Cassiquiari,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Amazon. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Andes,  and  of 
their  prolongation  in  N.  America,  being  generally 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  W. 
coast,  there  is  not,  in  most  parts,  room  in  the  in- 
tervening space  for  the  formation  of  any  very  great 
river.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious 
length  of  the  W.  coast,  it  only  receives  two  large 
rivers,  and  these  not  of  the  first  class ;  the  Rio 
Colorado,  falling  into  the  bottom  of  the  Crulph  of 
California,  and  the  Columbia  or  Oregon.  Their 
course  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,100  m.  each. 

The  Mackenzie  is  the  only  great  river  flowing 
into  the  Arctic  sea.  It  has  a  NNW.  course ;  it  is 
connected  by  a  series  of  lakes  and  tributary  streams 
with  lake  Superior,  and  consequently  ynSh.  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Lake; — ^No  part  of  the  world  has  so  many  lakes 
as  N.  America,  especially  that  portion  between  42^ 
and  67<>  hit,  which  might  be  justiy  called  the  hike 
region.  It  presents  not  only  the  greatest  masses 
of  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  so 
many  smaller  lakes  and  morasses,  that  their  enu- 
meration is  almost  impossible.  These  lakes  form 
a  most  important  feature  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  new  world.  In  the  rainy  season,  several  of 
them  overflow  their  banks ;  and  temporary  com- 
munications are  then  established  between  riven 
whose  embouchures  are  frequently  at  immense  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Some  of  these  communi- 
cations are  permanent ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
Mississippi  or  Churohill  with  the  Madcenzie  River. 
The  ^reat  lakes  of  N.  America  are.  Lake  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  St  CUdr,  Erie,  and  Ontario. 
These,  which  are  all  connected  together,  discharge 
their  superfluous  waters  by  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
form  that  vast  reservoir  of  fresh  water,  sometimes 
called  the  sea  of  Canada.  (See  the  tities  for  a  friU 
description  of  these  lakes.)  The  next  in  size  and 
unportance  are  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Athabasco,  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  Great  Bear  Lake,  stretching  NNW. 
from  Lake  Superior  to  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  and  forming  as  it  were  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Canadian  lakes.  There  are  some 
considerable  lakes  in  the  Mexican  states ;  and  the 
comparatively  small  lakes  of  Tezeaco,  Xochimilco, 
&C.,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  are  remarkable  for 
their  elevated  situation,  their  vicinity  to  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  superb  works  undertaken  to  prevent 
the  damage  caused  by  their  frequent  overflowing. 
Lake  Nicaragua,  in  central  America,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  volcanoes, 
and  from  its  forming  the  basis  of  the  works  pro- 
jected for  uniting  the  Atiantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
The  limited  size  of  the  principal  lakes  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, strikingly  contrasts  wim  the  dimensions  of 
those  of  N.  America.  The  lake  of  Titicaca,  the 
laigest  and  most  celebrated  of  'the  S.  American 
lakes,  is  situated  near  the  N W.  frontier  of  Bolivia, 
or  Upper  Peru,  in  an  Alpine  valley  surrounded  by 
ridges  of  the  Andes.    It  covers  an  area  estimated 
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at  2,226  geog.  tq.  m.,  its  length  being  120  m.  and 
breaidth  §S  m.,  and  it  ib  elevated  12,850  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Manoo  Capac  made  his  firat 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  this  lake.  The  basins 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Mendoza,  and  Rio  Negro, 
present  several  very  extensive  lakes ;  but  these 
are  really  rather  vast  morasses,  than  lakes  properly 
so  called. 

Idand*, —  A  multitude  of  islands  .  belong  to 
America.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  principal, 
in  the  order  of  the  seas  in  which  they  are  situated. 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are,  the  archipelago  of  St 
Lawrence  or  of  Newfoundland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulph  of  St  Lawrence :  its  principal  islands 
are  Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Prince  Edward's  Is- 
land, and  Cape  Breton.  The  great  Columbian  ar- 
chipelago, or  Antilles,  commonly  called  the  West 
Indies,  comprises  a  ^pneat  number  of  islands  and 
secondary  groups,  lying  between  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  and  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  Its  chief 
islands  are,  Cuba,  Hayti,  or  St  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
and  Porto-Rico,  called  the  greater  Antilles;  St 
Cruz,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Martinico,  St  Luda, 
Barbadoes,  St  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  se- 
veral others,  called  the  smaller  Antilles.  The  Lu- 
cayos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  a  vast  secondary  group, 
are  situated  to  the  N.  of  Cuba.  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  New  Continent,  are  the 
Falkland  or  Malouine  Islands,  which  have  no  fixed 
inhabitants;  in  the  southern  ocean  is  the  archi- 
pelago of  Magellan  and  Tierradel  Fuego,  the  most 
southerly  inhabited  put  of  the  world.  By  its 
position,  at  the  extremity  of  America,  it  belongs 
as  much  to  the  ocean,  to  which  we  have  assigned 
it,  as  to  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Antarctic  archipelago,  or  Antarctic  lands, 
under  which  denomination  we  include  aU  the 
islands  situated  beyond  56^  S.  lat,  next  claims 
attention.  The  greater  part  of  these  islands  have 
been  recently  discovered ;  they  are  all  uninhabited, 
are  mostly  covered  with  ice,  and  are  important 
only  to  whale  and  seal  fishers.  The  most  remark- 
able islands  and  groups  are,  the  island  of  St 
Peter,  called  by  Cook,  s.  Georgia ;  the  archipelago 
of  Sandwich,  the  Orkneys,  S.  Shetland,  Trinity 
Island,  the  small  iBlands  of  Alexander  I.  and 
Peter  I.  The  Pacific  Ocean  has  also  a  multitude 
of  islands,  lying  in  groups,  of  which  we  can  only 
notice  the  following :  the  archipelago  of  Madre  de 
Dies,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia;  the  Cam- 
pana  and  Madre  de  Dios  are  the  lai]gest  of  these 
islands :  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  situated  to  the 
S.  of  Chili,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  which 
Chiloe  Island  is  the  largest :  uie  archipelago  of 
Gallopagos,  situated  under  the  equator,  about 
500  m.  W.  from  the  coast  of  Columbia,  but  which 
has  no  stationary  inhabitants :  the  archipelago  of 
Quadra  and  Vancouver,  comprising  a  great  number 
of  islands,  and  that  of  King  George  III.,  on  the 
NW.  coast  of  N.  America,  with  the  Aleutian 
archipelago  in  Russian  America.  In  Behring's 
Sea,  are  the  group  of  Pribvlof  andNounivok,  be- 
longing to  Russia.  The  Arctic  Ocean  presents  a 
vast  number  of  islands,  the  minority  of  which, 
previously  to  the  late  voyage  of  discovery,  were 
regarded  as  parts  of  the  American  continent 
B^bi  proposes  to  give  to  these  islands  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Arctic  lands  or  Arctic  archi- 
pelago, and  to  subdivide  them  as  follows :  £.  or 
Danish  Arctic  lands,  comprising  the  great  group 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  Jan  Mayen's  Isknd,  without  stationary  in- 
habitants; the  W.  or  English  Arctic  lands,  ex- 
tending to  the  W.  and  N.  of  Baffin's  and  Hud- 
son's iMiys,  the  principal  groups  of  which  are,  N. 
Devon,  N.  Georgia,  with  the  islands  Comwallis, 
Melville,  dc.;   and  the  archipelago  of  Baffin— 


Parry,  with  the  islandi  Cot^bun,  Soathamptoo, 
New  Galloway,  kc 

The  ClUnate  of  America  ia  nearly  as  celebrated 
for  the  predominance  of  cold,  as  that  of  Afincafor 
the  predominance  of  heat  With  the  exception  of 
the  limited  space  along  its  W.  shore,  between  the 
Andes  in  the  S.  and  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  N., 
the  temperature  of  the  New  World,  in  the  same 
latitude,  is  everywhere  inferior  to  that  of  the  Old. 
Countries  which,  from  their  geographical  position, 
we  should  suppose  would  be  mud  and  temperate, 
are  exposed  to  long  and  severe  winten,  during 
which  thepr  are  whoU^  covered  with  snow ;  and  m 
point  of  fact,  the  entire  continent  of  N.  America 
above  the  50th  degree  of  lat  is  all  but  uninhaMt- 
able.  Even  in  the  45th  parallel,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Canadian  lakes,  frost  is  continuous  for  more 
than  six  months.  Occasional  frosts  occur  as  low 
down  the  Atlantic  coast  as  the  confines  of  Florida, 
near  the  80th  deg.  of  lat,  in  the  parallel  of  Mo- 
rocco,. Cairo,  and  Suez.  This  predominance  of 
cold  is  no  doubt  ascribable  to  a  great  variety  of 
causes ;  among  the  most  prominent  of  ^^ch  may 
be  placed  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  soil 
Not  only  is  the  continent  traversed  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  by  immfmse  chains  of  moun* 
tains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  but  in  many- 
parts,  as  in  Mexico  and  Columbia,  very  exteoaiye 
plains  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  I  Thus 
the  plain  of  Quito,  immediately  under  the  emut- 
tor,  nas  an  elevation  of  above  9,600  feet,  and  its 
mean  temperature  is  said  not  to  exceed  58^  Fahr. 
In  some  parts,  where  the  plateaus  rise  rapidl;^, 
there  is  orfcen,  within  a  few  leagues,  an  extraordi- 
nary change  of  temperature.  At  Vera  Cruz  and 
Guayaquil,  for  example,  on  the  borders  of  the 
plains  of  Mexico  and  Quito,  and  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  the  heat  is  often  ouite  oppresaiye. 
These  different  climates  have  different  v^table 
productions.  *  Hence  the  traveller  journeying 
down  the  deep  descent  of  one  of  these  magnificent 
ravines  (leading  from  the  plateau  of  Mexico), 
through  forests  of  birches,  oaks,  and  pines,  finds 
himself  suddenly  on  the  level  shores  of  the  Rio 
Alvarado.  surrounded  by  palms,  and  has  an  oppor- 
tunity or  seeing  the  animal  products  of  the  K. 
and  S.,  of  the  Alpine  regions  and  tropics,  nay  of 
the  K  and  W.  hemispneres  mingled  toother. 
Wolves'of  northern  aspect  dwelling  m  the  vicinity 
of  monkeys ;  humming  birds  returning  periodically 
from  the  borders  of  uie  frozen  zone,  with  the  M. 
bunting  and  soft-feathered  titmice,  to  nestle  near 
parrots;  and  our  common  European  whistling 
ducks  and  teal,  swimming  in  lakes  which  swarm 
with  sirens  and  Brazilian  parras  and  boatbills.' 
(See  Richardson's  Zoology  of  N.  America,  in  the 
Sixth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  185.) 

In  addition  to  its  vast  mountain  chains,  and  the 
prodigious  elevation  of  many  of  its  plateaus,  the 
lower  temperature  of  America  may  be  putly  as- 
cribed to  the  great  indentation  of  tne  sea  between 
N.  and  S.  America,  and  the  want  of  extensiye 
sandy  deserts  in  the  tropical  regions,  easily  im- 
pregnated with  heat  Tne  place  of  the  latter  in 
the  African  continent  is  here  occupied  by  yast 
forests,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  immense 
rivers.  The  forests,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
the  tropical  regions ;  they  extend  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  continent,  powerfully  diminishing 
the  infiuence  of  the  solar  rajs  upon  the  earth,  and 
greatly  increasing  its  moisture.  A  strong  and 
abundant  vegetation,  the  result  of  its  greater  hu- 
midity, is,  in  fact,  the  distangiiishing  duiracteristic 
of  the  New  World. 

But  a  very  small  portion  of  North  America  is 
within  the  torrid  zone ;   it  reaches   fai  within 
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the  Aictie  drde,  where  it  also  attidns  to  a  great 
breadth.  The  NW.  wuid  prevuls  daring  winter. 
This  wind,  sweeping  over  a  dosolAte  country,  over- 
a|iread  with  manhes,  forests,  frozen  lakes,  and 
moontains,  buried  under  eternal  snows,  contracts 
an  intense  degree  of  cold,  and  in  its  progress 
aoathwatd,  passing  over  a  wilderness,  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  b^  forests  from  the  solar  rays,  its 
orii^nal  character  is  in  no  respect  changed.  It 
dowly  yields  to  the  dominion  of  the  climate,  and 
retains  its  temperatore  long  alter  it  has  penetrated 
into  ttSk  regions  of  heat  Throughout  Im.  America 
the  N.  wind  is  accordingly  felt  to  be  keen  and 
piercing.  It  increases  the  rigour  of  the  seasons 
m  the  more  northerly  regions,  and  extends  the  in- 
fluence of  winter  far  into  those  latitudes  which. 
In  the  other  hemisphere,  are  blessed  with  perpetual 
spring.  The  countries  lying  within  the  tropics  are 
exposed  to  the  inroads  erf*  the  northern  blasts ;  and 
the  great  heats  felt  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Havannah 
are  often  suddenly  reduced  by  strata  of  cold  air 
hroqgfat  by  the  N.  winds  from  Hudson's  Bay. 
These  winds  blow  from  October  to  March,  fre- 
quently bnrsdng  forth  in  tremendous  hurricanes, 
and  cooling  the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that,  at  Har- 
vamiah,  the  centigrade  ^ermometer  falls  to  0,  or 
339  Fahr.,  and  at  Vera  Cruz  it  falls  to  16^,  or  to 
60^  Fahr.  At  Zacatecas,  within  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, It  frequently  firoze  hard  &  the  winter  of  1825 ; 
and  in  the  dty  of  Mexico  the  thennoroeter  has 
been  known,  though  rarely,  from  the  same  cause, 
to  fall  below  the  freezing  point.  To  the  prevalence 
of  these  N.  winds,  thereiore,  combined  with  the 
extraordinary  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
uncultivated  state  of  the  country,  overspread  with 
Tist  forests,  the  greater  cold  of  N.  America  seems 
chiefly  ascribable.  In  S.  America  nearly  the  same 
causes  operate.  The  country  is  even  more  deso- 
late; the  climate  is  more  inclined  to  moisture; 
and  liable,  beyond  the  40th  parallel,  to  dreadful 
tempests;  while  immense  mountain  ranges,  rising 
far  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  aid  these 
efieets,  and  greatly  increase  the  rigour  of  the  sea- 
flaoa.  To  these  causes  ma^r  be  added  the  form  of 
the  American  continent,  which  being  greatly  con- 
tacted in  breadth  as  it  approaches  uie  S.,  is,  in 
conseqoence,  exposed  on  every  side,  except  towards 
Che  N.,  to  the  surrounding  oceanic  winds.  To  the 
S.  of  Cape  Horn  Lb  the  great  Antarctic  Ocean, 
where  cold  prevails  even  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  in  the  N.,  so  that  the  winds  coming  from 
those  inhospitable  seas  bring  to  the  American  oonti- 
nent  all  the  unmitigated  ri^ur  of  the  polar  regions. 
The  Andes  and  the  Maritime  Alps  protect  the  strip 
d  territonr  between  them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  fieezing  influence  of  the  NW.  wind ;  and 
to  this  its  greater  mildness  is  partly  at  least,  if 
not  wholly,  owing. 

MhteraU. — ^The  mineral  riches  of  America  are 
pnbablv  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  other 
great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  effected  an  entire  re- 
Tolntion  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals ;  and 
■Dotber  revolution,  in  the  same  sense,  followed 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California,  of  recent 
date.  The  annual  produce  of  the  American  mines, 
at  the  oummencement  of  the  present  century,  was 
Mtimated  by  M.  Humboldt  at  17,291  kUogs.  of 
gfM,  and  795,581  kilogs.  of  silver,  of  a  total  value 
of  9,24d,750iL  This  produce  continued  slightly  to 
increaae  down  to  1810,  when  it  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  author  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Con- 
sompcion  of  the  Precious  Metals,  at  9,918,000/: 
Bat  the  revolutionary  struggles  which  began  in 
the  last-mentioned  year  to  agitate  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  the  rest  of  S.  America,  speedily  occasioned 
the  ahandnnment  of  some  of  the  most  productive 


mines,  and  an  extraordinary  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Accordmg  to  Jacob 
thoir  average  annual  produce  in  America,  from 
1810  to  1829,  did  not  exceed  4,036,000^  a  year, 
or  less  than  half  its  amount  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  (Jacob,  iL  267.)  Latterly,  how- 
ever, the  supplies  of  bullion  from  Mexico,  and 
still  more  from  Chili  and  Peru,  appear  again  to  be 
on  the  increase.  And  to  the  supphes  frx)m  Mexico 
and  S.  America  we  have  now  to  add  those  from 
California  and  Columbia.  The  extraordinary  pros- 
perity of  the  former  region,  conseouent  on  the 
discovery  and  energetic  working  or  its  mincoral 
treasures,  followed  as  it  was  a  few  years  later  by 
the  Australian  discoveries,  and  on  a  smaller  scale 
by  the  discoveries  in  Columbia,  has  quite  thrown 
into  the  shade  the  more  ancient  gold  fields  of 
South  America  and  Mexico.  The  value  of  gold 
exported  from  San  Francisco  in  1857  was  esti- 
mated at  14,000,000/.,  and  the  entire  yield  of  gold 
to  1st  July,  1862^  was  186,000,000/.  Gold  was  dis- 
covered in  1856  m  Columbia,  and  in  1861  the  total 
vield  was  estimated  at  1,527,975/.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  , 
new  territory  (now  state)  of  the  United  States, ' 
Nevada,  of  whose  enormous*  richness  the  most 
marvellous  reports  have  recently  reached  us.  There 
has  alreadv  been  a  large  immigration  into  the  new 
territory,  but  the  wonking  of  the  mines  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  immense  fertility  has  been 
comparatively  recent.  Besides  gold  and  silver, 
most  other  metals  are  found  in  less  or  greater 
abundance  in  America.  Chili  and  Cuba  have  some 
of  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world ;  lead  is 
foimd  in  the  greatest  plenty  in  different  parts  of 
the  U.  States^  particularly  at  Gralena,  Dubuque, 
and  other  pomts  on  -the  Upper  Mississippi,  in 
Mexico ;  and  in  California,  Columbia,  and  Nevada, 
lead,  antimony,  mercury,  and  in  some  places  diti- 
mond^  are  found.  Diamonds  are  also  found  ex- 
tensively in  Brazil,  which  till  late  years  was  the 
principid  source  of  supply  for  the  world.  Iron  is 
extremely  abundant  in  the  U.  States,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  continent;  salt  also  is  very 
widely  diffused ;  and  coal,  including  anthracite,  is 
found  in  vast  and  indeed  all  but  inexhaustible 
deposits  in  different  parts  of  the  U.  States,  in 
British  America,  and  in  Chili. 

Vegetation, — Stretching,  as  America  does,  from 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  Arctic  to  those  of  the 
Antarctic  circle,  and  possessing  soils  of  every  ele- 
vation and  quality,  her  vegetable  products  are 
necessarily  <n  the  most  diversified  description. 
Owing  to  the  prevalent  humiditv  and  coolness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  her  fo- 
rests and  pastures  are  unrivalled  for  extent,  luxu- 
riance, and  magnificence.  The  forests  consist  ge- 
nerally of  very  heavy  timber,  including  many 
species  of  pines  and  larches  unknown  in  Europe, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  oaks,  maples,  cyjareaaeRf 
tulip  trees,  mahogany  trees,  logwood.  Brazil-wood, 
&c  &c  The  Old  World  is  indebted  to  the  New 
for  some  of  its  most  useful  and  widely  difiiised 
vegetable  productions.  Potatoes,  though  probably 
not  introduced  into  Europe  for  more  th^  a  century 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  already  form  a  most 

and  tobacco,  though  it  also  is  of  American  origin, 
has  been  diffused  from  one  extremity  of  the  Old 
World  to  the  other,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  meet 
universally  esteemed  of  all  luxuries.  We  also 
owe  to  ijnerica  maize  or  Indian  com,  millet, 
cocoa,  vanilla,  pimento,  copaiba,  cinchona  or  baik, 
so  important  m  medicine,  jalap,  sassafras,  nux 
vomica,  and  a  great  number  of  less  important 
plants.  The  Cactta  cochimlifery  which  furnishes 
the  cochineal,  is  also  peculiar  to  America.  On  the 
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other  hand,  America  is  indebted  to  the  Old  World 
for  a  great  variety  of  cereal  grasses,  trees,  and 
fruits.  At  the  head  of  the  former  ma^  be  placed 
M'heat,  barley,  oats,  and  rice,  all  of  which  succeed 
admirably  well  in  large  portions  of  America.  It 
seems  pretty  well  established  that  the  su^^ar-cane 
is  indigenous  to  some  of  the  W.  Indian  islands ; 
bat  it  IS  abundantly  certain,  not  merely  that  the 
art  of  making  sugar,  but  that  the  cane,  now  most 
generally  cultivated  in  the  islands  and  in  conti- 
nental America,  was  brought  to  them  either  from 
the  £.  Indies  or  from  Madeira.  America  is  also 
indebted  to  the  Old  World  for  the  coffee  plant, 
now  one  of  her  staple  products ;  and  for  oranges, 
lemons,  peaches,  and  most  descriptions  of  fiuit- 
trees.  New  York  apples,  though  now  very  su- 
perior to  any  produced  in  this  country,  are  derived 
m>m  plants  carried  from  England.  The  vine  has 
been  raised  in  America;  but  either  the  soil  or 
climate  is  not  suitable  for  it,  or,  which  is  perhaps 
most  probable,  sufficient  care  has  not  been  be- 
stowed on  the  manufacture  of  the  wine.  The  tea^ 
plant  has  been  tried  in  Brazil;  but,  owing  to  the 
deaniess  of  labour,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being 
profitably  cultivated  there,  or  any  where  else  in 
America. 

The  2^oology  of  America  differs  in  many  im- 
portant respects  from  that  of  the  Old  World.  Of 
about  1,350  mammals  that  have  been  described 
and  claasified,  America  possesses  about  640 ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  she  is  singularly  HI  provided 
with  the  useful  animals.  As  already  stated,  nei- 
ther the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  nor  hog  were  found  in 
America  on  her  discovery  by  Colimibus ;  and  the 
want  of  them  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  con- 
siderable obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  natives 
in  the  career  of  civilisation^  The  elephant  and 
the  camel  are  also  unknown  in  America ;  but  she 
was  not  entirely  destitute  of  useful  animals.  lu 
Peru  they  had  the  llama,  guanaoo,  paco,  and 
vicunna,  animals  that  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  if  they  be  not  of  Hie  same 
species.  The  first  has  a  considerable  analogy  to 
the  camel,  though  it  is  neither  so  large  nor  strong, 
and  wants  the  hump.  It  was,  and  still  is,  em- 
ployed to  cany  loads,  and  being  docile  and  sure- 
footed, makes  its  way  over  the  most  dangerous 
paths,  Its  pace  is  slow,  seldom  exceeding  12  or 
15  m.  a  day,  and  it  usually  carries  about  80  lbs. 
Its  wool,  or  rather  hair,  which  is  generally,  but 
not  always,  white,  is  spun  and  made  into  articles 
of  clothing.  The  guanacos  and  pacos  are  not  so 
serviceable  as  beasts  of  burden  as  the  llamas,  and 
are  comparatively  little  used.  The  vicunna,  the 
smallest  of  them  all,  inhabits  the  least  accessible 
parts  of  the  Andes ;  it  is  chiefiy  prized  on  account 
of  its  wool,  which  is  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals,  though  dry  and  coarse, 
is  used  as  food.  They  are  almost  the  only  animals 
that  the  native  inhabitants  of  America  had  been 
able  to  subdue,  and  to  render  subservient  to  their 
purposes.  The  bison,  cr  American  ox  {Bo$  ameri- 
canua)y  thelaij^t  native  quadruped  of  the  New 
World,  is  principally  found  on  the  prairie  lands  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  N.America.  It  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  to  the  S.  of  the  MissiBsippi ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  found  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  Bos  moichatuiy  or  musk  ox,  is 
found  only  in  the  most  N.  parts  of  America  to  the 
W.  of  Hudson's  Bay,  from  66°  to  78©  N.  Ut.  Its 
horns,  which  cover  all  the  forehead,  are  often  of 
great  weight  The  Roclrjr  Mountain  goat,  re- 
markable for  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  inluibits  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  Mexico  to  the  extremity 
of  the  range.  Several  species  of  deer  are  found 
both  in  N.  and  S.  America.  The  rein-deer  is  the 
most  northerly  ruminating  animal,  being  found  in 


Greenland  and  the  remotest  of  the  Arctic  islands. 
On  the  W.  coast  it  descends  as  low  as  the  Colum- 
bia river. 

America  possesses  several  peculiar  species  of 
the  genus  Canisj  or  dog.  The  physiognomy  of  the 
American  wolf,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  its 
European  nanlesake,  is  very  distinct  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  foxes.  The  fur  of  the  Cants  lago- 
pufy  or  arctic  fox,  and  of  some  other  varieties  of 
the  same  genus,  is  of  considerable  value.  The 
best  known  variety  of  the  American  dog  is  the 
Onus  famiUariSf  found  in  Newfoundland.  This 
animal  is  now  very  common  in  England,  and  is 
deservedly  a  grekt  favourite.  It  is  strong  and 
active,  has  long,  fine,  glossy  hair,  a  curved  bushy 
tail,  and  webb^  toes,  by  means  a[  which  it  swims 
admirably  well.  The  colour  of  the  back  and 
sides  is  generally  black,  with  a  white  belly  and 
le^  and  frequently  a  white  spot  at  the  tip  of  the 
tad.  It  is  naturally  fitted,  by  its  thick  covering 
of  hair,  for  a  cold  cUmate,  and  is  more  active  and 
in  better  health  in  this  ooontiy  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

The  beaver  (Gutor)  is  more  abundant  perhaps 
in  the  NW.  parts  of  N.America  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  But  the  great  demand  for,  and 
nigh  price  of.  its  fur,  has  led  to  a  great  diminution 
of  its  numbers,  and  to  its  nearly  total  extirpation 
in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  country.  The 
coypou,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  neu- 
tra,  and  the  chinchilla,  are  found  in  S.  America. 
They  yield  a  hi^hlv  esteemed  fur,  and  immense 
quantities  of  their  skins  are  now  imported. 

America  has  but  few  beasts  of  prey.  The  most 
formidable^  the  Felix  onca,  or  jaguar,  is  found 
only  in  S.  America.  It  is  laiger  and  stronger 
than  the  panther;  but  is  inferior  in  size  and  fero- 
city to  the  Bengal  tiger,  with  which  it  Hi  gene- 
rally compared.  The  Felix  discolor^  or  puma,  is 
found  in  both  S.  and  N.  America;  though  deno- 
minated the  American  lion,  it  is  neither  so  large 
nor  fierce  as  the  jaguar.  A  number  of  bears,  some 
of  them  of  the  latest  and  most  formidable  de- 
scription, are  found  in  Arctic  America:  two  are 
peculiar  to  it 

Tropical  America  has  a  great  variety  of  apes, 
but  none  of  them  approach  so  nearly  to  the  human 
form  as  the  orang-outang,  or  chimpanzee,  and  none 
of  them  have  the  ferocity  of  the  oaboon.  Many, 
however,  have  prehensile  tails,  endowed  with  so 
great  delicacy  of  touch  that  they  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  This  fits 
them  admirably  for  travelling  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  vampyre  bat,  frequent  in  S.  America,  is 
very  dangerous.  It  attacks  the  larger  animids, 
and  even  man  himself,  when  asleep;  and  as  its 
bite  is  not  sufficiently  painful  to  awaken  the  vic- 
tim, the  bleeding  it  occasions  sometimes  proves 
fatal. 

America  is  inhabited,  or  rather  infested,  by  an 
immense  number  of  reptiles.  Of  these  the  rattle* 
snake  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  also  the 
most  dangerous:  but  there  are  others  little  leas 
venomous.  The  true  boa  conBtrictor  is  found  of 
an  enormous  size  in  the  marshes  and  swamps  of 
tropical  America.  Centipedes,  sometimes  a  yard 
in  length,  with  mormons  spiders,  as  well  as  scor- 

?ions,  abound  in  these  r^ons.  According  to 
[umboldt,  the  white  ants  and  termites  are  even 
more  destructive  here  than  their  congeners  in  the 
Old  World. 

The  birds  of  America  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
The  condor,  which  inhabits  the  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  Andes,  though  of  less  dimensions  than 
was  formerly  supposed,  is  the  laxgest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  feathered  trib^  There  are 
also  a  great  many  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  and 
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other  birds  of  prev.  A  species  of  ostrich,  but 
smalkr  than  the  African,  inhabits  the  Pampas ; 
•ad  the  woods  of  both  Americas  are  the  resort  of 
Tsst  flocks  of  wild  turkeys,  and  pigeons. 

The  waters  of  America  are  well  supplied  with 
fish;  and  the  rivers  in  the  tropical  i^ona  pro- 
duce also  enormous  lizards  and  alligators.  In  the 
lakes  of  the  Caraccas  is  fotod  the  dectric  eel. 

Nothing,  however,  is  so  worthy  of  remark,  in 
idation  to  the  zoology  of  America,  as  the  wonder- 
fal  increase  of  the  horses  and  cattle  carried  there 
from  Europe.  Had  we  not  been  fully  aware  of  all 
the  diciunstances  in  regard  to  theirimmigration, 
it  vould  certainly  have  beoi  supposed  that  they 
were  indigenous  to  America,  and  that  it,  in  fact, 
WIS  their  native  country.  They  here  roam  about 
in  imo^enae  herds  in  a  state  of  pristine  freedom; 
•nd  80  numerous  have  they  become,  that  the 
(laughter  of  oxen,  not  for  the  carcass,  but  merely 
fnr  the  hide,  is  the  principal  business  of  many 
extensive  provinces.  (See  Pampas.)  In  a  single 
vear  above  800,000  hides  have  been  exported 
from  Brazil  only,  exclusive  of  those  exported 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  other  ports. 
In  consequence,  too,  of  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  hones,  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  natives  in 
Mveal  parts  has  been  wholly  changed ;  they  have 
become  expert  horsemen,  and  pass  a  considerable 
pvt  of  theit  time  on  horseback,  approaching  in 
thiji  respect  to  the  Tartars  and  Anws  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Sheep  have  not  succeeded  so  well 
in  America  as  cattle  and  horses ;  and  their  wool, 
in  most  parts,  is  generally  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. 

Baca  of  Men, — The  native  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica differ  in  physical  form,  in  language,  and  per- 
hsps  in  intellectual  character,  from  every  other 
Tiiiety  of  the  human  race.  Probably,  however, 
the  general  agreement  which  exists  among  them- 
selves is  even  more  remarkable  than  their  disa- 
gRcment  from  other  races.  The  Bed  men,  as  the 
Americans  call  themselves,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  European  and  African  races,  (that  is,  to  the 
Whites  and  Blacks^  the  only  two  they  have  any 
knowledge  of,)  exhibit  snrpridngly  little  difference, 
although  extending  over  70^  on  the  N.  side,  and 
54°  on  the  S.  side,  of  the  equator.  Heat  or  cold, 
drought  or  moisture,  elevation  or  depression  of  sur- 
face, have  certainly  no  effect  in  tne  production, 
evoi  of  the  small  variations  occasionally  discover- 
able among  them.  *  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,' 
njB  Humboldt,  *  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
Over  1,500,900  sq.  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
^t.  Uuirence  and  Behring's  Straits,  we  are  struck 
tt  the  first  glance  with  ^e  general  resemblance 
in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  We  tliink  we 
peiodve  them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same 
itock,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  diversity  of 
their  languages.  In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney 
of  the  Canadian  Indians,  we  recognise  Uie  trib^ 
Kattcred  over  the  savannahs  of  the  Apure  and  the 
Carony.  Tlie  same  style  of  features  exists  in 
both  Americas.*  The  general  physical  form  is  as 
follows: — Skin  dark,  luiving  more  or  less  of  a  red 
tinge,  usually  called  copper-colour,  but  thought  to 
he  more  correctly  characterised  by  that  of  cinna- 
mon ;  bur  of  the  head  black,  coarse,  lank,  shining, 
kttg,  but  not  very  abundant :  hair  on  other  parts 
<^  the  body  very  deficient.  The  beard  is  seldom 
altogether  wanting,  but  it  is  so  uniformly  scanty 
»<nien  to  present  the  appearance  of  its  being  so. 
Foiebead  long;  eyes  deep  stmk,  sn&all,  and  black. 
Face  broad  across  the  cheeks,  which  are  round  and 
praninent;  nose  well  raised,  and  round  at  the 
nex;  month  Ittge,  and  lips  thick;  chest  high, 
thighs  masBV,  legs  arched,  feet  large,  hands  and 
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wrists  small.  The  height  \b  nearly  the  mean  sta- 
ture of  the  European  race,  but  the  body  is  usually 
more  squat  and  thick  set.  The  countenance  is 
hard-favoured,  and  the  look  stem,  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain sweetness  in  the  expression  of  the  mouth 
which  is  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  features. 
It  will  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  races 
which  the  American  most  nearly  resembles  are 
the  Mongul,  Malayan,  and  IndrvChinese.  The 
features  of  the  face  are,  however,  more  amply 
chiselled  than  in  any  of  these ;  the  frontal  bone 
is  more  flattened  than  in  any  of  them ;  and  the 
stature  is  greater  than  it  is,  at  least,  in  the  Ma- 
layan race.  Although  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
America  there  are  no  black  men,  as  in  Africa  or 
Asia,  nor  in  its  temperate  regions  any  whites,  as 
in  Europe,  stUl  vaneties  do  exist  in  an  inferior 
deipee,  which  may  be  compared  to  those  which 
exist  among  Europeans,  and  among  Negroes,  The 
most  striking  of  these  are  found  in  the  short,  squat, 
and  tallow-coloured  Esquimaux,  about  the  polar 
regions  of  the  N.,  and  the  tall  Patagonians  towards 
the  S.,  extremity  of  the  continent.  Tlie  first  of 
these  differ  in  no  respect,  as  far  as  physical  form 
is  concerned,  from  the  people  of  the  same  name  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  Patagonians  or  Puelches, 
inhabiting  the  S£.  coast  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  may  be  considered,  after  rejecting  the 
exaggerations  of  early,  and  the  contradictions  of 
later  travellers,  as  the  tallest  people  in  the  world. 
If  with  us  the  medium  height  of  the  male  sex 
may, be  estimated  at  5  feet  8  inches,  that  of  the 
Patagonians  may  be  taken  at  six  feet.  Other 
races,  remarkable  for  their  great  stature,  also  exist 
among  the  Americans;  as  Uie  Caribees  and  Chero- 
kees.  But  there  are  also  races  remarkable  for  their 
shortness,  as  the  Pemvians,  who  are  between  the 
mean  European  standard  and  the  Chaymas,  whose 
average  height,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  5  feet 
2  inches,  which  makes  them  a  full  inch  shorter 
than  the  Malayan  race,  yet  much  taller  than  the 
Esquimaux.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  American  race  exhibits  a  wider  difference 
in  stature  than  any  other  family  of  mankind,  while 
this  difference,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  seem 
to  be  productive  of  any  essential  variation  in 
physical  or  intellectual  capacity.  In  point  of  co- 
lour there  exists  also  considerable  variety ;  the 
brownish-red  tinge  for  the  most  part  prevails; 
but  in  some  cases  its  intensity  approaches  to 
black,  and  in  others  to  the  fairness  of  a  southern 
European.  The  probabilitv  is,  after  all,  that  the 
number  of  distinct  races  of  men  in  America  is  at 
least  as  great  as  in  other  portions  of  the  world, 
although  their  smaller  numbers,  and  obscurity  of 
the  tnbes  make  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
and  class  them.  In  this  matter,  languages,  so 
useful  a  guide  in  Europe  and  Asia,  have  not,  in 
America,  on  account  of  their  multiplicity  and  in- 
tricacy, afforded  as  yet  much  assistance.  The  ex- 
ceeding, and  perhaps  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
this  branch  of  the  inquiry  may,  indeed,  be  iu(^^ 
of  when  it  is  known  that  the  number  of  mstinct 
languages  spoken  by  men  whose  numbers  are  not 
suppos^  to  exceed  10,000,000  has  been  reckoned 
at  no  less  than  438,  and  their  dialects  at  2,000. 
The  intellectual  powers  of  the  American  family, 
must,  at  first  A^iew  at  least,  be  considered  as  rank- 
ing very  low  even  among  the  unci^dlised  races  of 
mankind,  The  Americans,  when  lefl  undisturbed 
to  the  exercise  of  their  native  energies,  had  not 
tamed  any  of  the  useful  animals,  whether  for  food 
or  labour,  the  llama  and  vicunna  by  one  tribe  ex- 
cepted. The  Peravians  used  gold,  found  in  its 
native  state,  and  they  appear,  also  to  have  been 
able  to  smelt  and  harden  copper — die  utmost 
stretch  of  their  ingenuity ;  but  they  knew  nothing 
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of  the  use  of  iron.  The  agricoltuie  of  the  most 
advanced  of  the  American  tribes  was  of  a  rude- 
ness and  imperfection  of  which  there  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  an  example  in  the  Old  World. 
The  Quichua,  the  most  improved  of  their  lan- 
guages, had  no  words  to  express  abstract  or  uni- 
versal ideas,  as  apace,  time,  being,  matter^  substance, 
or  even  such  as  justice,  honour,  gratitude,  and 
freedom.  They  had  invented  no  species  of  writing, 
and  the  contrivances  by  which  they  attempted  to 
depict  and  record  their  ideas  are  more  rude  than 
anything  handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  nations.  In  all  the  respects  now 
mentioned,  the  Americans  evinced  their  mferiority 
to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  in  all  but 
the  invention  of  a  rude  sort  of  hien^lyphics,  to 
even  the  Negro  nations  of  Africa.  Nature  had 
not,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  been  propitious  to 
them :  she  had  denied  them  nearly  all  the  do- 
mestic animals  which  have  conduced  materially 
to  the  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World ;  as  the  horse,  ass,  ox,  camel,  sheep,  goat, 
hog,  and  most  of  our  domestic  poul^.  But  their 
want  of  ingenuity  is  sufficiently  shown  by  tlieir 
not  availing  themselves  of  such  as  they  possessed ; 
as  the  rein-deer,  goose,  turkey,  and  otner  poultry, 
soon  domesticated  by  the  European  settlers.  For 
their  want  of  ingenuity  in  not  discovering  the 
art  of  smelting  iron,  no  plea  can  be  shown ;  and, 
indeed,  it  might  rationaUy  be  supposed  that  the 
paucity  of  useful  animals  for  domestication  would 
rather  have  had  the  eifect  of  directing  and  con- 
centrating their  efforts  in  other  quarters.  Mere 
handfuls  of  Europeans,  in  comparatively  rude 
ages,  subdued  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 
trib^  of  America,  and  these  handfuls  have  now 
grown  into  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Amencan  race  we  are 
totally  ignorant.  Neither  the  evidence  of  phy- 
sical form  nor  of  arbitrary  customs  and  institu- 
tions, which  could  spring  only  from  a  common 
source,  or  the  testimony  of  language,  connect 
them  with  any  other  race  of  men.  The  testi- 
mony of  language  on  this  subject  is  particularly 
clear.  For  example,  incontestable  evidence  of  a 
connection  exists  among  the  great  majority  of 
those  insular  languages  wliich  extend  over  at 
least  60^  of  latitude,  and  between  Madagascar  and 
Easter  Island,  over  200°  of  longitude;  but  the 
moment  we  quit  the  last  named  island,  which  is 
but  45°  from  the  coast  of  America,  all  further 
trace  of  a  Polynesian  language  ceases.  We  are 
not.,  indeed,  unaware  that  the  comparison  of  a 
great  number  of  American  with  a  great  number 
of  Asiatic  languages  has  exhibited  a  small  number 
of  resemblances :  but  these  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  forced,  fanciful,  or  accidental. 

The  moral  character  of  the  native  Americans 
has  been  depicted  under^very  different  colours 
Their  capacity  of  enduring  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  all  sorts,  and  even  the  most  excruciating 
tortures,  without  murmur  or  complaint,  is  well 
knoM'n,  and  is  owing  as  much,  x)erhape,  to  phy- 
sical causes  as  to  the  training  they  miders^o. 
They  cannot  be  accused  of  ingratitude,  or  of  a 
want  of  hospitality,  but  they  are  in  the  last  degree 
vindictive,  cruel,  and  treacherous.  When  not 
engaged  in  war,  or  hunting,  or  drinking,  they 
sink  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  apathy  from  which 
nothing  can  rouse  them.  They  have  all,  or 
mostly  all,  an  irrepressible  rage  for  spirituous 
li(^uois,  to  obtain  which  they  wiU  sacrifice  every- 
thmg.  If  the  state  in  which  women  live  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  the  character  of  a  people,  the 
American  Indians  will  be  found  to  be  almost  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  civilisation.  From  the 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  woman, 


with  yery  few  exceptions,  is  a  slave;  she  has  to 
perform  all  the  labonous  occupations  of  the  tribe, 
and  is,  in  fact,  degraded  almost  to  the  level  of  a 
beast  of  burden.  Polygamy  is  very  generally 
practised;  and  it  is  only  in  some  rare  cases  that 
chastity  is  held  in  any  estimation.  Their  religion 
is  a  rude  species  of  idolatry  or  feticism.  Can- 
nibalism has  tmdoubtedly  prevailed  over  the  whole 
continent,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  The 
Mexicans,  the  most  advanced  of  the  native  nations, 
delighted  in  blood,  and  were  accustomed,  when 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  annually  to  off<»  up 
thousands  of  human  victims  on  the  altars  of  their 
gods.  Even  the  Peruvians,  the  least  sanguinary 
of  all  the  Americans,  they  being  Sabians,  or  wor- 
shippers of  the  heavenly  bodies,  did  not  scruple, 
on  the  death  of  their  monarchs,  to  immolate  hun- 
dreds of  human  victims  on  their  tumbs. 

The  natural  inferiority  of  the  native  Americans, 
and  their  incapacity  to  attain  to  anj'thinglike  real 
civilisation,  are  stnkingly  evinced  by  the  result  of 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay 
for  their  improvement.  So  lon^^  as  the  Jesuits 
resided  among  them,  and  could  direct  their  efforts, 
and  compel  them  to  be  industrious,  all  went  on 
very  well,  and  the  golden  age  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored. But  the  entire  system  was  forced  and 
factitious.  The  moment  the  Jesuits  withdrew,  the 
fabric  that  had  cost  them  so  much  pains  and  la- 
bour to  raise,  fell  to  pieces.  Civilisation  had  taken 
no  real  root  among  the  Americans;  and  they  re- 
lapsed forthwith  into  the  indolence,  improvidence, 
and  idolatry,  that  seem  natural  to  the  race. 

*  From  the  moment,'  says  an  able  writer,  *  that 
the  Europeans  landed  in  the  New  World,  bene- 
volence has  been  at  work  to  instruct  some 
portions  of  these  tribes  in  religion  and  the  arts, 
and  flattering  accounts  have  b^n  published  from 
time  to  time  of  the  success  of  those  hiunane 
persons  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  task. 
But,  after  three  centuries  of  incessant  exertion, 
what  is  the  result?  Is  there  one  tribe  that  ex- 
hibits the  steady  industry,  the  provident  habita, 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  tne  rational  views 
of  veligion,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  parish 
of  England?  We  cannot  find  that  there  is. 
Many  tribes,  living  near  the  whites,  have  adopted 
their  habits  and  ideas  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
merely  under  the  influence  of  imitation.  cWhile 
missionaries  and  teachers  are  among  them,  eyerv 
thin^  wears  a  favourable  aspect :  but  their  civi- 
lisation is  never  self-sustained.  It  is  created  by 
the  agency  of  men  of  higher  natural  endowments, 
and  when  they  are  removed  it  moalders  away, 
because  it  has  no  foundation  in  their  character. 
Many  parties  of  Indians,  remnants  of  tribes  once 

Cerful,  have  lived  peaceably,  on  reserves  of 
I,  inclosed  amidst  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  for  more  than  a  century.  No  situation 
can  be  imagined  better  fitted  to  promote  their 
improvement;  but  in  no  one  instance,  so  far  as 
we  know,  have  they  melted  into  the  mass  of  the 
white  population,  or  risen  to  any  thing  near  their 
level  m  knowledge  and  the  useftd  arts.  They 
live  in  huts  in  no  material  degree  better  than  the 
wigwams  of  their  wandering  brethren.  They  are 
generally  honest,  but  drunken,  indolent,  and  igno- 
rant, though  teachers  and  missionaries  are  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  instruct  them. 
Basket-making  is  almost  the  only  trade  they  ply, 
and  in  their  habits  and  character  they  may  be 
aptly  compared  to  the  gypsies  of  Europe,  who  exist 
in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  without  partaking  of 
its  spirit  or  its  benefits.  It  should  be  obseiA'ed 
that  there  is  not  the  same  reluctance  in  the  whites 
to  mingle  their  blood  with  the  red  men  as  with 
the  bh^ks.    Much  has  been  recently  said  of  the 
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ptogtea  made  by  the  Cherokees ;  but  we  suspect 
that  vbat  is  witnessed  there  is  but  a  flimsy  veil 
of  hnpTOTement,  spread  over  habits  which  are 
cffentiallv  savage.  We  are  convinced,  in  short, 
that  the  Indian  is  truly  the  man  of  the  woods ; 
ind  that,  like  the  wild  animals  he  lives  upon,  he 
is  destined  to  disappear  before  the  advancing  tide 
of  civilisation,  whicn  falls  upon  him  like  a  blight, 
because  it  supplies  new^food  to  nourish  his  vices, 
while  it  demands  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
in  which  be  is  deficient,  and  renders  useless  those 
qualitiea  which  predominate  in  his  character.  We 
vooM  not  discourage  the  attempt  to  meliorate 
the  lot  of  the  Indians;  but  this  will  succeed 
test  when  it  is  grounded  on  a  true  knowledge  of 
their  natural  capacities.  Some  of  them  are  much 
more  susceptible  of  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment than  others;  but  to  instruct  and  reclaim 
them  effectually,  our  belief  is  that  the  system  of 
the  Jesuits  is  the  only  one  that  holds  out  a  chance 
of  sQoceaa.  They  must  not  merely  be  taught  and 
preached  to,  but  they  must  be  retained  in  a  state 
of  pupilaf^  trained  to  their  duties,  controlled  and 
directed  in  ail  their  proceedings  by  intellects 
Mxperior  to  their  own ;  and  there  are  many  tribes 
too  ferocious  and  intractable  for  even  this  method 
of  tuition.  We  do  not  maintain  that  the  cha- 
meter  of  the  Inc^n  nations  is  indelible;  but  to 
effect  any  considerable  change  in  it,  the  lapse  of 
a  longer  period  would  be  required  than  the  exist- 
ence of  these  tribes  is  likely  to  extend  to.  Nei- 
ther do  we  think  that  there  is  anvthing  in  the 
extinction  of  these  people  by  natural  means  which 
humanity  should  mourn  over.  In  every  state  of 
life  man  has  but  a  brief  span  of  existence  allotted 
to  him.  Successive  generations  fall  like  the  leaves 
of  the  for»t;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  extinction  of  a  race  of  men  by  natural  causes, 
means  merely  its  non-renewal  or  the  suspension 
of  thoBe  circumstances  which  enabled  it  to  continue 
its  existence.'  (£n(^c  Britannica,  ii.  p.  681.) 

Population. — Besides  the  original  mhabitants, 
vast  numbers  of  Europeans  of  all  nations,  have 
emigrated  to  America  since  its  discovery  by  Co- 
hnnbas,  tempted  originally,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  aura  Macro  fame».  It  was  this  same  passion, 
taking  it  in  its  most  literal  and  d^rading  sense, 
that  has  made  them  fill  the  Antilles,  and  part  also 
of  the  continent,  with  millions  of  n^joes  brought 
fimn  Africa,  and  reduced,  with  their  descendants, 
to  a  state  of  slavery.  But  at  a  later  period  Ame- 
rica furnished  an  asylum  for  the  victuns  of  poli- 
tkai  and  religious  persecution  in  the  Old  World ; 
and  for  these  many  years  she  has  offered  an  all 
but  inexhaustible  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  its  redtmdant  capital,  skill,  and  labour; 
and  thonsands  upon  th<^^»uids,  who  could  hardly 
coatrive  to  exist  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  have 
»tfmA<^,  if  not  to  opulence,  at  least  to  comfort 
and  indi^>endence,  in  America.  Hence  she  has  long 
heeHf  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  promised  land 
of  the  poor  but  industrious  man ;  and  a  city  of 
refuge  to  all  who  happen  to  be  discontented  with 
the  policy,  or  who  have  given  offence  to  the  rulers, 
of  the  Old  World. 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  America  at 
dillierent  periods  have  differed  very  widely,  in 
eonaeanence  of  the  vague  and  defective  nature  of 
oar  iwormation  with  respect  to  it  Humboldt  esti- 
mated the  population  of  America,  including  the  An- 
tiJles,  at  85,000,000.  Balbi  estimated  it,  for  1827, 
St  39,000,000 ;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  this 
was  below  the  mark  even  for  the  epoch  to  which 
it  lefera ;  and  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
British  America,  and  Brazil,  but  especially  the 
■  fint  two,  has  since  increased  prodigiouslv.  Ac- 
oocding  to  estimates  for  the  year  1861,  wldch  we 


subjoin,  the  population  is  estimated  at  69,250,999; 
but  this  number,  owing  to  the  large  natural  in- 
crease, and  the  extensive  inmiigration  from  Europe 
to  both  North  and  South  America,  must  at  the 
present  day  be  exceeded  by  many  millions,  and  it 
may  be  safely  stated  that  the  population  amounted, 
in  round  numbers,  to  at  least  79,000,000  in  the 
year  1865. 

The  following  account  of  the  different  American 
States,  and  of  their  extent  and  population  in  1861, 
has  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  latest  and 
best  authorities : — 

Estimate  of  the  Area  and  PopulaUon  qfiheAmeriean  States 
in  1861. 


SUtM 

Arm  in  ■<!.  m. 

KOBTH  Amsrica  : 

Russian  Territory . 

394,000 

72,876 

Gieenland 

880,000 

9,400 

British  N.  America       . 

8,640,000 

8,246,469 

United  States 

2,999,811 

81,446,089 

Mexico   .... 

857,161 

7,996,426 

Central  America    . 

174,860 

2,326,760 

West  India  Islands 

86,648 

2,917,216 

South  America  : 

Guiana  .... 

186,000 

290,829 

615,000 

2,363,000 

Venezuela 

426,712 

946,408 

286,466 

1,040,871 

Peru       .... 

609,034 

2,500,000 

Bolivia  .... 

810,368 

1,987,862 

Chili       .... 

116,802 

1,668,819 

Argentine  Confederation 

642,786 

1,111,800 
240,966 

Uruguay 

71,800 

Paraguay 

74,000 

1,337,431 

BrazU     .... 

8,188,486 

7,677,800 

Patagonia  and  Falkland 
Islands 

896,000 

125,000 

69,250,999 

Diseases  of  America,  —  The  Anglo-American 
population  is  subject  to  the  same  dueases  as  the 
people  of  England;  but  suffers  more  from  inter- 
mittent  and  remittent  fevers.  Yellow*  fever  some- 
times prevails  epidemically  as  far  north  as  New 
York  and  Philadelphia ;  but  the  mean  duration  of 
life  in  the  English  race  has  been  incqnsiderablpr 
affected  by  the  climate  of  America.  Deadly  epi- 
demics however,  decimate  the  Havannah,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  other  cities  in  tropical  America.  The 
yellow  fever  begins  to  prevail  epidemically  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  May,  when  the  mean  temperature 
rises  to  75°  2'  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  it 
attains  its  maximum  force  in  September  and  Oc- 
tob  r.  The  disease  is  fat^d  to  strangers,  particu- 
larly to  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and 
cold  climates.  In  the  intendency  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  yellow  fever,  which  rages  in  the  capital,  has 
never  been  able  to  ascend  above  the  farm  of  En- 
cero,  which  Humboldt  found  to  be  8,044  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  as  the  Mexican  oaks  do 
not  flourish  below  this  limit,  it  shows  that  the 
constant  average  temperature  is  of  a  true  tropical 
character.  Humboldt  also  observes,  that,  while 
yellow  fever  rages  at  La  Guayra,  it  never  crosses 
the  Cumbre  and  the  Cerro  de  Avila. 

The  condition  of  the  mothers,  and  the  training 
of  the  children,  exercise  an  intluence  upon  the 
health  and  diseases  of  the  native  American  tribes 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  women,  though 
doomed  to  severe  labour,  are  spared  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy.  They  seldom  marry  till  the^ 
are  about  20.  Accoucheinents  take  place  in  pri- 
vate cabins,  and  the  mother,  after  washing  herself 
in  cold  water,  returns  in  a  few  days  to  her  usual 
employments.  Sir  W.  Penn  was  assured,  and 
correctl^^,  that  the  American  Indians  plunge  their 
infants  into  cold  streams  as  soon  as  bom,  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  practice,  which  destroys 
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the  weaklier  bodies,  and  stiengthens  the  survivors, 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  savages  of  cold 
and  temperate  climates.  It  was  common  m  Greece ; 
and  Virgil  makes  one  of  the  early  Italians  say  in 
the  ^neid : — 

Damm  a  stirpe  genus :  nates  ad  flamina  primmn 
Deferimus,  seevoqae  geln  doramus  et  imdis. 

The  Dorians  and  Pelasgians  exposed  their  chil- 
dren; and  Lycurgus  regulated  the  practice  by 
enacting  that'  none  but  the  infirm  and  diseased 
should  be  abandoned  after  a  public  examination. 
There  are  no  deformed  Indians  or  idiots ;  they  are 
sacrificed,  says  an  apologist  of  savages,  by  the 
severity  of  the  Indian  manners.  To  facilitate  their 
transport  from  place  to  place,  the  children  are  tied 
to  a  board,  where  they  lie  upon  their  backs  for  6, 
10  or  18  months.  By  some  tribes  the  heads  are 
flattened  by  pressure.  The  child  generally  sucks 
its  mother  till  it  is  2  years  old,  and  sometimes 
longer.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  more  lan- 
guid in  the  Indians  than  in  persons  who  are  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  the  hiabits  of  civilised  life. 
Out  of  8  North  American  Indians,  whose  pulses 
Rush  examined  at  the  wrists,  he  did  not  meet 
with  one  in  whom  the  artery  beat  more  than  60 
strokes  in  a  minute. 

The  diseases  of  the  Indians  vary  with  the  cli- 
mate and  locality.  In  the  north,  nowever,  fevers 
constitute  the  most  striking  diseases.  Pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  and  rheumatisms  are  common. 
Dysent^  is  an  Indian  disease.  Great  numbers 
perish  of*  famine,  and  the  innumerable  diseases 
generated  by  famine.  In  the  temperate  zone, 
ague,  remitting  and  malignant  fevers  assail  them 
in  the  endless  forests,  and  in  the  marshes,  and 
effluvial  atmosphere  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  In 
the  tropics,  Humboldt  sajrs,  they  are  exempt  at 
Vera  Cruz  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  which 
proves  so  fatal  on  the  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies 
to  Europeans.  But  thousands  have  been  carried 
off  in  repeated  epidemics,  by  a  disease  not  very 
different  from  yellow  fever,' called  MaUazahv/eH, 
Small-pox,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced amongst  them  by  the  Spaniards,  sometimes 
destroys  half  the  heads  of  a  tribe.  Montezuma 
died  of  small-pox.  It  has  been  a  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  lues  venerea  was  acquired 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola  (Hayti),  and 
conveyed  by  the  equipage  of  Columbus  to  Europe. 
The  son  of  Columbus  relates  in  his  narrative  that 
the  islanders  had  a  cutaneous  affection,  called 
atxacnr<zcoly  which  resembled  a  t>etter  (Tenia): 
the  historian  Ferdinand  Oviedo  de  Valdes  affirms 
that  the  Spaniards  were  infected  with  it  by  the 
Indian  women,  and  communicated  the  disease  to 
the  Neapolitans  in  the  expedition  of  Gonzalvo  de 
Cordova.  He  ascribes  its  importation  to  the  second 
expedition  of  Columbus.  Various  cutaneous  affec- 
tions had  been  described  by  earlier  medical  writers, 
confounded  with  leprosy,  and  attributed  to  impure 
intercourse ;  but,  in  1493,  syphilis  appeared,  with 
its  striking  and  appalling  symptoms,  almost  simul- 
taneously aU  over  Europe.  Columbus  disembarked 
from  his  first  voyage,  March  15,  at  Palos ;  and 
arrived  at  Seville  in  April.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  the  disease  was  observed  at  Auvexgne, 
ID  Lombardy,  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  in  Bruns- 
wick. It  stiU,  however,  remains  a  problem  whether 
the  outbreak  of  the  malady  merely  coincided 
•  with  the  return  of  Columbus,  or  was  conveyed 
from  America. 

Violent  deaths  are  common  among  the  Indians. 
Their  occupations  expose  them  to  accidents.  They 
are  engaged  in  an  almost  perpetutd  warfare ;  and 
entire -tribes  are  sometimes  exterminated.  Their 
connexion  with  the  European  population  has  made 


them  acquainted  with  spirituous  liquors;  and  this 
has  proved  another  prohfic  source  of  disorder. 

Celsus  says,  Medicina  nunquam  non  est;  and 
this  holds  among  the  American  Indians.  Their 
medical  treatment,  for  the  infinnities  to  which 
they  are  subject,  is  simple,  and  often  instructive. 
In  fevers,  they  abstract  all  kinds  of  stimulating 
food ;  and  allow  their  patients  to  drink  plentifully 
of  cold  water.  Sweating  is  a  common  remedy. 
The  Indian  mode  of  procuring  this  evacuation  is 
as  follows: — ^the  patient  is  confined  in  a  close 
tent,  or  wigwam,  over  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which 
a  red  hot  stone  is  placed;  a  quantity  of  water  is 
thrown  upon  this  stone,  which  instantly  involves* 
the  patient  in  a  cloud  of  vapour  and  sweat ;  in 
this  situation  he  rushes  out  and  plunges  hinLself 
into  a  river,  from  whence  he  retires  to  bed.  If 
the  remedy  has  been  used  with  success,  he  rises 
from  his  bed  in  four  and  twenty  hours  perfectly 
recovered  frtnn  his  indisposition.  This  bath  is 
used  not  only  to  cure  fevers,  but  to  remove  that 
uneasiness  which  arises  from  fatigue  of  body ;  and 
used  for  this  purpose  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
They  purge  and  vomit :  ipecacuanha  is  one  of  the 
many  roots  they  employ  for  the  latter  purpose. 
They  confine  bleeding  to  the  parts  affected.  A 
piece  of  rotten  wood  is  burnt  upon  the  skin  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  moxa.  They  attempt  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood  from  wounds  by  plunging 
in  cold  water,  and  endeavour  to  restore  drowned 
people  by  suspending  them  by  the  heels.  They 
have  a  great  many  specifics  of  uncertain  value. 
The  Indums  attend  to  the  sick  for  a  certain  season, 
but  abandon  them  if  the  disease  be  protracted. 
When  the  northern  Indian  is  unable,  from  sick- 
ness, to  continue  his  journey,  he  is  left  behind  by 
his  companions,  and  covered  over  with  deer  skins ; 
he  is  supplied  with  water,  food,  fuel,  if  the  place 
will  afford  it,  and  informed  of  the  tzack  whicn  hia 
companions  intend  to  pursue.    (Heame.) 

Some  of  the  most  important  drugs  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  are  derived  from  America.  Guaia- 
cum  was  introduced,  at  an  early  period,  as  a 
specific  for  syphilis  in  the  place  of  mercury,  which 
it  superseded  for  several  years.  It  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  Not  so  the  root  of  the  American  sar- 
saparilla,  which  is  consumed  in  ^reat  quantities, 
although  it  is  exceedingly  expensive.  It  is  found 
in  the  hedges  and  swamps  of  Vii^ia.  There  are 
several  species ;  the  best,  according  to  Humboldt, 
grows  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  two  days*  ioumey 
from  Esmeralda.  The  calumba  root,  jalap,  co- 
paiba, and  ipecacuanha  are  derived  from  America. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  the  New  World  for  Peru- 
vian bark.  These  remedies  are  invaluable;  they 
contributed,  in  the  17th  century,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  syphilis,  to  de^|roy  the  blind  adoration 
of  Galen,  and  led  to  a  revolution  in  medicine. 

Discovery  of  America. — This  is  the  most  strik- 
ing event  in  modem  times,  and  has  perha))8  made 
the  most  important  change  in  the  condition  of 
mankind.  There  is  no  rational  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  ancients  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  existence  of  the  American  continent.  The 
form  of  their  vessels,  flat-bottomed  and  impelled 
by  oars,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  compass,  al- 
lowed them  to  move  only  at  a  short  distance  from 
land.  Their  voyages  therefore,  though  in  some 
instances  extensive,  were  always  along  the  coast 
of  the  great  continents ;  nor  is  there  uie  faintest 
record  of  any  one  having  turned  his  daring  keel 
into  the  vast  abysses  of  ocean.  Nothing  could  be 
less  probable,  than  that  tempest  or  accident  should 
drive  any  of  the  few  vessels  which  then  navigated 
the  exterior  seas  of  Europe  to  so  immense  a  dis- 
tance, or,  if  driven,  that  tney  could  ever  have  re- 
turned. 


But  if  we  listen  to  some  learned  modems, 
America  would  appear  the  general  refuge  of  all 
who  felt  themselves  straitened  in  the  Old  World. 
The  Trcjans,  Syrians,  Carthaginians,  Canaanites, 
bat  above  all  the  Jews,  have  been  represented  as 
the  nndonbted  ancestors  of  its  present  peojile. 
These  speculations  proceed  upon  a  total  ooHvion 
of  the  tact  that  man  has  every  where  many  things 
in  common  with  his  fellows.  The  division  into 
bibes  and  respect  for  chiefs,  the  lamentations  over 
dead  rdadoiis,  the  love  of  ornament,  are  considered 
as  habits  which  the  Americans  must  have  learned 
from  the  Jews.  Garcia,  observing  that  most  of 
them  honoured  their  parents,  and  considered  theft 
and  muider  as  crimes,  thinks  it  clearly  proved 
that  they  received  the  ten  commandments  from 
Moees.  Others  were  obstinate,  unbelieving,  and 
nngstefiil ;  sure  signs  of  their  belonging  to  the 
stiff-necked  posterity  of  Abraham.  (Garcia,  Ori- 
gen  de  los  udioe ;  Essai  sur  la  question,  Quand 
et  comment  TAm^que  a-t-il  4t6  peupl^?  5  torn. 
12moi.  1757;  Adair's  History  of  the  Korth  Ameri- 
can Indians,  4to.)  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
trace  a  shnilaxity  between  the  lanyiages  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  America,  but  certamly  with  most 
slender  success.  Barton  has  collected  65  similar 
sounds,  which  Professor  Vater  has  raised  to  104, 
and  llalte-Brun  to  120;  but  to  produce  this,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  search  through  sixty  lan- 
guages in  each  world. 

The  Welsh  have  put  in  a  claim  to  the  discoveiv 
of  America.  In  1170,  Madoc,  a  prince  of  North 
Wales,  sailed  in  quest  of  maritime  adventure,  and, 
after  a  long  voyage,  reached  a  'faire  and  laige 
country'  filled  with  wonderful  objects:  he  then 
letnmed  and  took  with  him  ten  vassals  and  a 
laiger  party.  Thus  far  seems  tolerably  attested ; 
but  though  affording  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
Mr.  Sonthey's  poem,  the  idea  of  the  region  arrived 
at  being  really  America  seems  scarcely  to  merit 
refutation.  The  intimation,  that  he  left  Irdand 
far  to  the  north,  makes  it  not  improbable  that  he 
might  have  reached  some  part  of  Spain,  no  incon- 
EideiBble  achievement  in  that  age  for  a  Cymric 
chieilatn. 

The  claim  of  discovery  by  the  Northmen  from 
Iceland  has  been  much  more  generally  received. 
The  Scandinavian  writers  have  supported  it  as  a 
point  of  national  honour ;  and  the  learned  in  the 
test  of  Europe  have  generally  acquiesced  in  their 
aathofrity.  They  would  not,  we  think,  have  done 
so  had  they  perused  the  original  narratives  in 
Toificas,  and  Uie  Heimskringui,  or  Saga,  of  King 
Olaf  IVyggeson.  Biom,  an  Icelander,  in  sailing 
across  to  Greenland,  was  overtaken  by  a  tempest, 
and  alter  being  tossed  about  for  several  days,  came 
in  view  of  an  unknown  land.  After  navigating 
several  days  along  the  coast  the  wind  became 
favourable,  and  in  fotar  days  he  reached  his  desti- 
nation in  Greenland.  Can  any  one  seriously  sup- 
pose, that  in  this  short  passage  he  could  have  been 
driven  upon  Newfoundland,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles  out  of  his  way,  or  if  driven,  could  thus 
directly  and  rapidly  have  retraced  Ins  course? 
Noroerous  voyages  to  and  from  this  new  coimtry, 
named  Vinlandf  are  then  related,  with  no  mention 
of  particular  difficulty  or  danger.  One  of  them  is 
stated,  without  any  surprise,  to  have  been  per- 
fiifmed  in  twenty-four  honrt ;  a  manifest  impossi- 
bility under  the  ffewfoundliuid  supposition.  As 
to  the  term  Ft»-land,  very  inappropriate  even  to 
Newfoundland,  the  Northznen  probably,  who  could 
not  be  great  connoisseurs  on  this  subject,  mistook 
for  the  gTE^  one  of  those  delicate  oerries  which 
abound  on  the  Arctic  border.  We  are  convinced 
then  that  Tinland  was  merely  a  southern  part  of 
Gzeenland;   for   the  modern  hypothesis,  which 
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places  the  colonies  on  the  western  coast,  is  by  no 
means  supported  by  good  early  authorities.  (Tor- 
fseus,  Hist.  Yinland.  Antiq.  ch.  i.  ii.  v.,  p.  50 
(Maps  of  Stephanus  and  Thorlaims),  Heimskring- 
la,  edit.  Peringskiold,  I.  828-^35.) 

Another  alleged  discove^  of  much  celebrity 
stands  on  the  report  of  the  Zeni,  Venetian  noble- 
men of  distinction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth centurv,  they  visited  and  spent  a  consider- 
able time  in  Friesland,  an  insular  country  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  which  Forster  has  shown  to 
agree  not  ill  with  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  Ferro 
islands.  They  there  learned,  that  four  fishing- 
boats  being  dnven  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  westward,  had  reached  a  coast  named  by  them 
Eastrout^land,  where  they  found  cultivation,  large 
cities,  castles,  and  a  Latin  library  in  possession  of 
the  king.  Thence  they  sailed  to  a  more  southern 
country,  named  Drogio,  inhabited  by  a  nide 
people,  ignorant  of  iron,  waging  furious  wars,  and 
devouring  each  other.  Reports  were  then  made 
of  a  more  civilised  people  to  the  south-west,  who 
abounded  in  ^Id  and  silver,  and  had  splendid 
temples  in  which  human  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Forster,  Malte-Bnm,  and  for  some  time  geogra- 
phers in  general,  considered  that  these  countries 
were  undoubtedhr  Newfoundland,  New  England, 
and  Mexico,  mi,  Murray  was,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  observe,  that  even  the  distance  of  1,000 
miles  by  no  means  corresponded ;  that  the  castles, 
libraries,  and  populous  cities  on  the  savage  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  were  the  reverse  of  credible, 
and  that  accounts  of  Mexico  were  littie  likely  to 
have  reached  the  Friesland  fishermen.  He  argued 
therefore  that,  supposing  the  northern  voyage 
correct,  interpolation  must  have  been  practised  m 
what  related  to  America.  This  has  been  corro- 
borated by  the  research  of  Mr.  Biddlc,  who,  on 
comparing  different  posthumous  editions  of  Ra- 
musio's  work,  found  that  the  narrative  had  been 
altered  in  accordance  with  successive  and  cor- 
rected accounts  of  the  new  continent.  He  there- 
fore rejects  the  whole  as  a  foigeiy :  we  rather  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  northern  voyage  may  be 
genuine,  while  all  that  relates  to  America  is  un- 
doubtedly interpolated. 

In  the  maps  constructed  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  some  curious  features  appear,  which  have 
been  referred  to  a  western  world.  In  1436,  one 
formed  at  Venice  by  Andrea  Bianco  has  in  the 
north-west  Atlantic,  not  very  remote  from  New- 
foundland, the  word  Stoka  fixa  (Stockfish).  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Iceland  and  the  adjacent 
seas  were  then  tft  seat  of  a  great  fishery,  and 
the  term  may  have  been  merely  used  to  ex- 
press the  abundance  of  its  finny  tnfoes.  Another 
remarkable  object  in  this  map,'  as  well  as  in  one 
long  prior,  and  in  a  subsequent  one  by  Martin 
Behaim,  is  a  long  range  of  territory  west  of  the 
Canaries,  named  Antilia.  It  seems  impossible  to 
trace  with  certainty  the  origin  of  this  term,  which 
we  strongly  suspect  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  to  have  no  other  origin. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  said  to  have 
confirmed  the  impression,  by  asserting  that,  in 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  they  saw  in 
mysterious  distance  a  ^^reat  unknown  land;  the 
work  either  of  imagination  or  of  some  optical  de- 
ception. These  ideas,  however,  rested  on  no  solid 
basis,  and  the  sound  judgment  of  Columbus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  no  degree  influenced  by 
them ;  it  was  not  to  Antilia,  but  to  other  regions, 
that  he  directed  his  voyage. 

Perhaps  no  individual  ever  stood  so  much  alone 
as  this  navigator,  m  making  a  discovery  that 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  He  conceived  the 
design,  and   struggling   against   the  opposition 
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made  by  his  age,  singly  achieved  it.  Yet,  like 
eveiy  other  great  revolution,  it  was  doubtless 
prepared  by  previous  circumstances.  The  pro- 
gress of  navigation  and  commerce,  the  enthusiasm 
excited  by  maritime  discovery,  iU  wide  range 
along  Africa,  and  towards  India,  all  tended  to  give 
this  direction  to  his  spirit  of  lolly  and  daring  ad- 
venture. The  invention  of  the  compass,  and  im- 
proved celestial  observations,  rendered  it  no  longer 
mipossible  to  steer  through  an  unknown  ocean. 
Sound  reasoning,  aided  by  some  errors,  made  him 
hope,  by  sailing  westward,  to  reach,  even  at  no 
very  great  distance,  the  coasts  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Columbus,  being  firmly  impressed  with  this 
opinion,  and  being  supported  by  the  judgment  of 
learned  friends,  made  the  first  offer  to  Genoa,  his 
native  country ;  but  the  citizens,  unused  to  oceanic 
expeditions,  at  once  rejected  it  He  then  applied 
to  Portugal  with  seemmgly  every  chance  of  better 
success;  and  King  John  accordingly  referred  it 
successively  to  a  spinal  commission,  and  to  the 
council  of  state.  There  was  then^  however,  a 
powerful  party  opposed  to  maritime  enterprises 
altogether,  as  wasting  the  national  resources; 
while  their  opponents  merely  defended  a  prosecu- 
tion of  the  sure  and  successful  career,  by  which 
thej  had  nearly  rounded  the  southern  point  of 
Africa.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  while  John  was 
persuaded  to  take  the  mean  step  of  secretly  send- 
mg  a  vessel  on  his  own  account,  which,  however, 
returned  without  any  success.  Columbus  next 
repaired  to  Spain,  then  under  the  able  sway  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Here,  however,  cosmo- 
graphical  knowledge  was  much  less  advanced; 
the  globular  form  of  the  earth  was  doubted  by 
many,  and  even  represented  as  against  the  autho- 
rity of  scripture  and  the  fathers.  Financial  diffi- 
culties, caused  by  the  war  with  the  Moors,  and 
the  lofty  demands  of  Columbus  to  have  the  offices 
of  viceroy  and  high  admiral  made  hereditary 
in  his  family,  operated  against  him:  and  five 
years'  solicitation  was  vamly  employed.  Pro- 
posals were  then  made  bv  his  brotner  Bartholo- 
mew to  Henry  VII.  of  ^Ingland,  who  received 
them  more  favourably;  but  as  Columbus  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  this  country,  Isabella 
was  persuaded  to  recall  him,  and,  after  some  far- 
ther difficulties,  she  engaged  in  the  undertaking 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  even  pledged  part  of 
horjewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

Tlie  expedition  after  all  consisted  but  of  three 
small  vessels,  and  cost  only  4,000^1  Columbus 
sailed  firom  the  port  of  Palos  on  the  drd  of  August, 
1492,  and  went  by  way  of  the^anaries.  He  en- 
countered innumerable  obstacles  arising  chiefly 
from  the  timid  and  mutinous  temper  of  his  seamen, 
and  after  exhausting  every  resource  furnished  by 
his  extraordinary  t^dress  and  perseverance,  had 
been  obliged  to  promise  to  return  in  a  few  days,  if 
still  unsuccessful.  Signs  of  land,  however,  became 
frequent,  and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  October 
a  hght  was  observed  at  some  distance,  and  the 
joyiul  sound  of  land !  land !  burst  from  the  ships. 
DVLt  having  been  often  deceived  before,  they  spent 
the  night  m  a  state  of  the  utmost  anxiety.  As  soon, 
however,  as  morning  dawned,  their  doubts  and 
fears  were  dispelled ;  and  the  natives  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds  found  themselves,  for  the 
first  time,  in  sight  of  each  oUier.  The  land  on 
which  Colimabus  made  his  descent,  and  which  had 
a  pleasant  delightful  aspect,  was  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  called  by  the  natives  Guanahani, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  San  Salvador.  Having  landed, 
and  taken  formal  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Spain,  Columbus  became  satisfied,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  natives,  that  this  was  not  the 
rich  country  of  which  he  was  in  search.    He 


therefore  immediately  set  sail,  and,  shaping  his 
course  a  little  more 'to  the  S.,  successively  dis- 
covered the  great  islands  of  Cuba,  and  Ha3rti  or 
Hispaniola.  After  various  transactions  with  the 
natives  of  the  latter,  he  erected  a  fort,  and  leaving 
there  a  detachment  of  his  men,  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  amving,  after  being  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Azores,  and  in  the  Tagus,  at 
Palos,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1498,  having  spent  7 
months  and  11  days  in  his  memorable  voyage. 
He  brought  with  him  pieces  of  gold,  a  party  of 
natives,  and  specimens  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal productions  of  this  new  wond.  His  arrival 
was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration in  Spain  and  in  Europe,  and  he  made  his 
entrance  into  Barcelona  almost  in  regal  pomp. 

Columbus  found  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
equipping  a  new  armament,  to  which  volunteers 
flocked  nom  every  quarter.  In  September  he  set 
sail  with  17  vessels,  several  of  large  burden,  and 
having  1,500  persons  on  board.  Though  he  found 
his  colony  involved  in  many  troubles,  he  was  not 
deterred  from  pushing  his  enterprises  to  the  west- 
ward. Having  fallen  in  with  Cuba,  he  sailed 
along  its  southern  coast,  then  steering  to  the  left, 
lighted  upon  Jamaica.  He  was  denghted  with 
the  rich  verdure  and  picturesque  aroect  of  these 
fine  islands,  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  parts 
of  the  Asiatic  continent  Having  returned  to 
Spain,  he  set  out,  in  1498,  on  a  third  voyage. 
Having  first  proceeded  southward  to  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  and  steering  thence  across  the  At- 
lantic, he  came  in  view  of^  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Trinidad.  Rounding  that  island  into  the  Gulph 
of  Paria,  he  saw  the  Orinoco  rolling  by  manv . 
mouths  its  mighty  stream  into  the  ocean.  ^This 
discovery  highly 'gratified  him,  and  was,  indeed, 
the  first  time  that  any  part  of  the  S.  American 
continent  had  been  visited  ^by  Europeans.  He 
sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Margarita,  and 
thence  to  HaytL  In  1602  he  undertook  a  fourth 
voyage,  seeking  to  push  westward  till  he  should 
arrive  at  regions  l^onging  to  India.  In  this 
course  he  struck  against  the  coast  of  Honduras ; 
where,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  wliich 
would  have  led  him  to  Mexico,  he  took  the  left, 
or  NW.  course,  as  most  promising  for  his  object. 
He  reached  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  but  without 
seemingly  gaining  any  intelligence  of  the  South 
Sea.  He  then  returned  to  Spain,  where,  weighed 
down  bv  hardships,  and  disgusted  bv  the  ingrati- 
tude of'^  Ferdinand,  he  dosed,  in  1506,  his  un- 
rivalled career. 

America  had,  in  the  interval,  been  explored 
from  a  different  quarter.  John  Caboto,  or  Cabot, 
a  Venetian,  who  had  settled  at  Bristol,  presented 
to  Henry  VII.  a  plan  of  western  discovery.  That 
monarch,  who  had  nearly  earned  the  glory  of  Co- 
lumbus's voyage,  gave  his  full  sanction  to  the  un- 
dertaking. The  adventurer,  it  appears,  was  willing 
to  defray  the  whole  expense ;  but  whatever  regions 
might  be  discovered,  he  and  his  family  were  to 
rule  them  as  lieutenants,  and  to  enjoy  the  exclu- 
sive trade,  paying,  however,  to  the  king  1-oth 
part  of  the  profits.  The  patent  was  granted  in 
1496,  but  circumstances  prevented  him  from  sailing 
till  1497.  Then  proceeding  due  west,  he  arrived,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  at  a  land,  with  an  island  ad- 
jacent, which  appears  to  be  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland. This  was  the  first  discovery  of  the 
continent,  since  it  was  not  till  1498  that  Co- 
lumbus reached  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Cabot 
brought  home  several  of  the  natives,  and,  though 
the  aspect  of  the  coast  was  not  very  inviting, 
Henry  was  so  much  gratified  that  he' next  year 
granted  a  fresh  patent,  allowing  him  to  take  up 
any  6  ships  within  the  reabn,  equip  them  at  the  * 
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fwral  expense,  and  receive  on  board  any  niunber 
•r  English  subjects  who  might  be  pleased  to  ao- 
eompany  him.  John,  from  some  luUmown  cause, 
did  not  go  out  in  penon ;  but  the  expedition  was 
led  bj  his  son  Sebastian,  who,  though  a  ^outh, 
showed  already  the  talents  of  a  great  navigator. 
According  to  the  very  imperfect  accounts  of  his 
voyage,  he  had  with  him  800  men,  and  sailing  by 
way  of  Iceland,  reached  the  coast  of  Labrador  in 
about  bit.  66^.  Discouraged  by  its  bleak  ap- 
pearance' he  steered  to  the  south,  and  continued 
m  that  direcUon  till  lat.  S99.  (Hackluyt,  iii; 
Memoir  of  Cabot,  ch.  6-10;  Ty tier's  liorthem 
Coasts,  Amer.) 

Meantime,  in  another  anarter  important  dis- 
coveries were  proceeding.  Vincent  Yanez  Pinoon, 
in  croflsiiig  the  Atlantic  from  the  Cape  de  verd 
Handu,  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  which  drove 
bnn  to  the  southward  of  the  equator ;  and,  after 
being  bewildered  for  some  time  amid  unknown 
Mas,  he  came  in  January  1499,  to  the  view  of  an 
unknown  coast,  which  was  that  of  Brazil,  near 
Cape  St.  Augustin.  Thence  he  coasted  northward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  and  viewed  with 
astonishment  the  immense  body  of  water  poured 
by  it  into  the  ocean,  justly  inferring  that  it  must 
have  rolled  through  a  oontuieut  of  vast  extent. 
Huee  months  afler,  Alvarez  Cabral,  despatched  to 
India  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 

Xn  a  more  southern  part  of  the  same 
ch  he  named  Santa  Cruz,  and  took  pos- 
«  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portu^^ 
America  had  thus  been  reached  in  three  dif- 
ferent and  distant  quarters,  on  a  scale  which  con- 
veyed a  high  idea  of  its  greatness,  but  without  at 
all  ascertaining  its  outline  and  limits.  There  was 
still  ample  unexplored  coast  to  leave  room  for  the 
passage  to  India,  which  continued  to  be  the  grand 
object  in  the  discoveries  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed. We  shall  begin  with  those  most  important 
ones,  made  by  way  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Even 
before  the  fourth  voyage  of  Columbus,  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  on  learning  the  results  of  the  third,  set  out 
man  Spain  in  1499,  and  following  up  the  career  of 
his  predecessor,  explored  the  coast  from  Margarita 
to  Cape  de  Vela.  He  was  accompanied  as  pilot 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  skilful  navigator,  who, 
returning  to  Europe,  published  a  narrative  of  «he 
voyage,  representing  nimself  as  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  continent.  The  relation  was  read  with  ex- 
tnctfdinary  interest,  and  the  public  adopted  the 
name  of  America,  yielding  him  an  honour  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Columbus.  In  1500,  Roderigo 
de  Bastidas  explored  the  coast  from  Cape  Vela  to 
the  point  reached  bv  Columbus  in  his  fourth 
voyage,  thus  connec^g  a  vast  extent  of  conti- 
nent. Ojeda  and  Xicuessa  obtained  grants  of 
difiefent  portions;  but  their  colonies,  conducted 
rashly  and  violently,  were  almost  entirely  de- 
•ttoyed.  A  remnant  was  assembled  at  Danen  by 
Vasco  Nngnez  de  Balboa,  an  officer  of  great  en- 
terprise, who,  penetrating  across  the  isthmus, 
came  in  view  of  the  great  southern  ocean.  Vast 
pcospects  were  thus  opened;  but  the  court  of 
Spain  nnijpeneronslv  transferted  the  chief  eommand 
to  Pedranas  Davila,  who,  actuated  by  mean  jea- 
locisy,  persecuted  and  j^ut  to  death  his  predecessor, 
withoat  himself  achie^ong  any  thing  of  miportance. 
The  discovery  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulph  was  begun  by  Ponce  de  Leon.  This  officer, 
while  in  command  at  Porto  Rico,  was  misled  by 
the  illusory  report  of  a  fountain,  in  which  who- 
ever bathed  was  restored  from  the  most  decrepit 
old  a^  to  all  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.  In 
pursuit  of  this  chimera,  he  beat  about  from  coast  to 
eoast,  plunging  into  ever^  pool,  of  course  without 
soooeaSk  Inthecouiseof  his  search,  he  came  in  view 


of  an  unknown  coast,  which  he  named  Florida 
Sailinii:  along  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  turn- 
ing the  southern  point,  he  ascertained  it  to  be 
part  of  the  continent,  and  the  Spaniards  long  con- 
tinued thus  to  name  and  to  claim  as  their  own 
the  whole  territory  to  Canada  inclusive,  though 
they  were  ultimately  unable  to  maintain  more 
than  this  southern  extremity. 

The  main  direction  was  still  towards  the  west. 
In  1517,  Cordoba  from  Cuba  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Yucatan,  and  collected  some  intelligence  of  the 
wealth  and  civilization  of  Mexico.  He  was  fol- 
lowed next  year  by  Juan  de  Grizalva,  who,  in  the 
same  direction,  traced  the  entire  coast  of  Mexico 
as  far  as  Panuco.  The  fertile  shores,  well  built 
towns,  and  abundance  of  gold,  inspired  the  most 
flattering  ideas  of  this  coast,  which  was  imme- 
diately dignified  with  the  title  of  New  Spain.  In 
1519,  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  sent  four  ships 
under  Pineda,  who,  beginning  at  Florida,  traversed 
the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Vera  Cruz.  ITie  entire 
survev  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  was  thus  com- 
pleted. (Oviedo.  Robertson.  Marit  and  InL  Discov. 
B.  iv.  ch.  iiL  iv. ;  Bancroft's  Hist  United  States, 
ch.  ii) 

Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  on  receiving  the 
flattering  accounts  brought  by  Grizalva,  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time  in  fitting  out  an  armament 
for  the  conquest  of  New  Spam.  Jealousy,  how- 
ever, deterred  him  from  employing  the  original 
discoverer;  and  he  gave  the  command  to  Heman 
Cortes,  a  personal  favourite,  but  who  possessed 
every  quahty  fitting  him  for  such  an  undertaking. 
In  March,  1519,  he  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
having  burned  his  ships,  marched  into  the  interior 
with  about  500  men.  With  this  small  force, 
seconded  by  his  own  superior  sagacity  and  daring, 
Cortes  subverted  the  empire  of  Mexico,  put  its 
sovereigns  to  death,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  Having  reached  the  South  Sea,  he  em- 
ployed Alvarado  to  march  along  its  coasts,  which 
he  did  for  the  space  of  400  miles,  till  he  reached 
Guatemala.  Nunez  de  Guzman  afterwards  pene- 
trated the  northern  provinces  to  New  Galicia, 
now  Guadalaxara  and  Zacatecas.  Cortes  himself, 
having  equipped  a  fleet  in  1536,  discovered  the 
peninsula  of  California,  with  its  deep  gulph,  com- 
monly named  in  that  a^e  the  Vermihon  Sea. 
(Cortese  Relazioni,  Ramuno,  111.    Robertson.) 

The  discovery  by  Balboa  of  the  South  Sea  re- 
mained long  without  any  result,  through  the 
weakness  or  disunion  of  the  officers  employed. 
The  most  tempting  accounts  were  however  re- 
ceived of  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  the  abundance  of 
its  precious  metals.  In  1531,  Pizarro,  a  daring  ad- 
venturer, who  had  sailed  with  Ojeda,  after  one  un- 
successful attempt,  succeeded  in  assembling  a  band 
of  bmve  and  fierce  followers,  with  whom  he  sailed 
to  attack  that  great  country.  By  a  union  of  bold- 
ness and  treachery,  he  seized  the  empire  and  trea- 
sure of  the  Inca ;  and  Peru  became  an  appendage 
of  the  Spanish  crown.  Almagro,  the  companion 
and  rival  of  Pizarro,  pushed  southward  into  Chili, 
but  he  met  there  with  great  difficulties,  and  was 
recalled  by  the  affairs  of  Peru.  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia,  however,  having  the  government  of  that 
country  conferred  upon  him,  marched  to  the 
southon  border  of  its  fertile  territory,  as  far  as 
40^  S.  lat.  Vadillo,  in  1537,  made  a  inarch  from 
Darien  to  Peru,  through  the  fine  countries  of  New 
Granada  and  Quito.  Expeditions  to  conquer  the 
latter  were  undertaken  by  Banalcazar  and  Alva- 
rado, who,  afler  contending  for  its  possession, 
agreed  to  divide  it  between  them.  In  1540,  Gon- 
zales Pizarro,  brother  to  the  conqueror,  undertook 
an  expedition  through  the  Andes  to  the  west  of 
Quito,  in  hopes  of  discovering  a  country  said  to 
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abound  in  fine  cinnamon.  After  numberless  hard- 
shipe,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
Amazon.  Having  followed  its  oouise  for  some 
distance,  he  employed  Orellana,  one  of  his  officers, 
to  descend  the  stream  in  a  light  bark  to  search  for 
provisions.  OreUana,  inspir^  by  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, continued  his  voyage,  and  traced  the 
whole  of  its  immense  course  down  to  the  ocean. 

While  the  above-mentioned  events  were  in 
progress, ,  discovery  proceeded,  though  in  a  less 
DriUiant  train,  along  the  eastern  coast.  In  1614, 
Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  a  skilful  mariner,  was  sent  to 
sail  round  America,  and  reach  the  opposite  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Solis,  beffmning  with 
St  Augustine,  the  limit  of  Pin^oirs  discovery, 
surveyed  the  whole  coast  of  Brazil,  and  then  came 
to  the  grand  opening  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.  Bat, 
having  incautiously  ventured  on  shore  with  a 
small  party,  he  was  surprised  by  the  natives,  and, 
with  several  of  his  party,  experienced  the  dread- 
ful fate  which  awaits  those  captured  by  the  can- 
nibal tribes  of  this  continent  The  remaining 
crews,  on  witnessing  this  catastrophe,  were  strucx 
with  dismay,  and  immediately  returned  home. 
Three  years*  after,  Fernando  Magalhaens,  or  Ma- 
gellan, a  Portuguese,  discontented  with  his  treat- 
ment in  his  native  country,  offered  his  services  to 
Charles  V.  The  immediate  object  was  to  reach 
the  Moluccas  from  the  west,  and  thus,  according 
to  the  papal  grant,  establish  a  claim  to  those 
islands,  which  were  then  much  valued.  A  fleet 
of  five  sail  bein^  equipped,  he  sailed  in  September 
1519,  and  having  proceeded  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  reached  Port  St  Julian,  where  he  win- 
tered. In  October  1520,  he  entered  the  strait 
bearing  his  name,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  na\n^- 
tion,  saw  the  great  Pacific  opening  before  him. 
He  stretched  directly  across,  and  came  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  contest  with 
the  natives;  but  his  vessel  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  fbst  that  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
In  1526,  Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  out  to  the  La 
Plata,  where  he  ascended  the  Parana  and  the 
Paraguay,  and,  notwithstandmg  the  opposition  of 
the  Portuguese,  established  two  or  three  forts.  In 
1535,  Juan  de  Mendoza,  an  opulent  Spaniard, 
founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  m  1537 
Juan  de  Ayolas  penetrated  across  the  Andes  to 
Penu  Thus  the  great  outlines  of  Southern  Ame- 
rica were  traced  in  every  direction.  (Herrera.  Ro- 
bert.son.  Marit  and  Inl.  Dis.,  B.  IV.  ch.  vi.  viL) 

Discovery  in  the  north  did  not  proceed  with 
the  same  rapid  steps.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  important  voyages  made  by  the  Cabots.  This 
excited  the  rivalry  of  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1500 
Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  nobleman  of  that  nation, 
set  sail  and  surveyed  a  considerable  extent  of  tlie 
coast  of  Labrador.  He  carried  off  about  50  of  the 
natives,  to  employ  them  as  slaves ;  but  the  enmity 
of  the  people,  thus  justly  roused,  probably  led  to 
the  fatal  result  of  his  next  voya^  from  which  he 
never  returned.  His  brother  Michael,  sailing  in 
search  of  him  in  the  following  year,  met  the  same 
fate,  which  was  shared  also  by  another  expedition 
sent  in  1503. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  unfavourable  to 
nautical  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  the  Cabots 
was  not  followed  up,  and  Sebastian  sought  the 
service  of  Spain.  He  was  sent  out,  however,  in 
1517,  as  pilot  to  an  expedition  commanded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pert,  which,  it  appears,  actually  en- 
tered Hudson's  Bay;  but  the  commander  then 
lost  courage  and  returned,  to  Cabot's  great  indig- 
nation. This  discovery  attracted  little  notice,  and 
was  soon  foigotten. 

France  now  entered  on  the  career  of  American 
discovery.    In  1524  Francis  I.  employed  Giovanni 


Verazzano,  a  Florentine  navigator,  who  sailed 
along  and  described  the  coast  from  Ccurolina  to 
Newfoundland.  Unhappily,  in*  a  subsequent  voy- 
age, he  fell  into  the  handis  of  the  natives,  and 
suffered  a  cruel  death.  Ten  years  after  Jacques 
Cartier,  a  seaman  of  St  Malo,  performed  several 
voyages,  in  which  he  entered  the  Gulph  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  ascended  the  river  as  high  as  Mont- 
reaL  Attempts  were  then  made  to  colonize  these 
countries,  for  some  time  without  success:  how- 
ever, in  1604,  De  Montz  founded  the  colony  of 
Acadia,  and  Champlain,  in  1608,  that  of  Canada. 
The  latter,  engaging  in  warlike  expeditions,  pene- 
trated southward  to  the  lake  beuing  his  name, 
and  westward  beyond  Lake  Huron. 

The  Spaniards  meantime,  as  already  observed, 
had,  under  the  title  of  Florida,  claimed  neariv  all 
North  America;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  make  good  their  title.  In  1520, 
Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  discovered  and  at- 
tempted to  form  a  settlement  on  South  C^arolina ; 
but  having  begun  by  entrapping  and  carrying  off 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  such  a 
fierce  enmity  that  many  of  the  settlers  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  returned  to  Hispaniola.  In  1524, 
Estevan  Gomez  sailed  as  far  as  the  laritude  of 
New  York,  whence  he  brought  off  a  cargo  of 
slaves.  A  more  important  expedition  was  under- 
taken in  1528  by  Narvaez,  the  rival  of  Cortes,  and 
sent  to  supersede  him,  but  who  had  been  van- 
quished and  made  prisoner.  He  now  sought  to 
indemnify  himself  by  a  kingdom  in  Florida.  He 
landed  with  a  force  of  about  600  men,  and  ad- 
vanced about  800  miles  into  the  interior,  baffling 
all  attempts  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  nativel^ 
however,  irritated  by  his  \iolent  and  domineering 
conduct,  posted  themselves  in  the  woods,  and 
harassed  nim  by  constant  attacks  and  surprises. 
The  Spaniards,  completely  exhausted,  and  m  ex- 
treme want,  were  obliged  to  seek  the  nearest 
coast  Unable  to  reach  their  ships,  they  con- 
structed frail  barks,  which,  on  coming  out  to  the 
open  sea,  were  wrecked,  and  almost  the  whole 
number  perished.  Alvaro  Nugnez,  the  treasurer, 
being  cast  ashore,  contrived,  by  conciliating  the 
Indians,  acting  as  a  merchant  and  physician,  and 
even  pretending  to  wo^k  miracles,  to  make  his 
way  to  Mexico,  after  a  seven  years'  pilgrimage. 
The  land  route  was  thus  traced  between  that 
country  and  Florida. 

Tliis  catastrophe  did  not  prevent  another  at- 
tempt Fernando  di  Soto  had  been  an  a88(x*iate 
of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  where  he  cILh- 
tingidshed  himself  by  the  capture  of  Cuzcn,  and 
other  exploits.  He  returned  to  Spain  with  a  hi^h 
name  and  a  princely  fortune ;  but  instead  of  sit- 
ting down  to  enjoy  these,  he  resoh'ed  to  make 
them  instruments  for  conquering  an  empire  for 
himself.  His  reputation  attracted  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Spanish  youths  as  volunteers; 
and  in  May  1528  he  landed  in  Florida,  with  a 
more  powerful  armament  than  those  which  had 
conquered  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  exploits  of 
Soto  surpassed,  in  daring  valour  and  brilliant 
achievement,  those  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro;  but 
•his  fortune  was  far  different  There  was  here  no 
great  empire,  no  central  point  to  strike  at  He 
struggled  on  amid  a  succession  of  fierce  and  petty 
tribes,  whom  he  always  vanquished,  but  who 
rose  around  and  behind  him,  and  never  left  to  his 
troops  more  than  the  ground  which  they  covered. 
He  was  lured  on  by  reports  and  specimens  of  tlie 
gold  formation  of  North  Carolina;  but  arriving 
there,  in  a  most  exhausted  state,  and  fijiding  only 
ridges  of  naked  hills,  he  turned  back.  He  after- 
waitls  pushed  far  to  the  westward,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  in  about  lat  35^,  and  proceedeil  north- 
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«Hd  to  near  the  present  site  of  New  Madrid. 
Faidiiig  no  report  of  gold,  or  rich  kingdoms,  he 
made  a  dash  at  the  extreme  west,  passed  the  heads 
cf  the  White  River,  then  descended  the  Washita 
nd  Red  River  to  the  MississippL  Here,  over- 
povered  bv  &tigae  and  disappointment,  he  sunk 
into  the  ^rave.  The  miserable  remnant  of  his 
BCD,  anxious  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  In- 
diaqSf  carried  the  body  at  dead  of  night  into  the 
niddle  of  the  river,  and  sunk  it  beneath  the 
iKtten,  afterwards  putting  together  some  rude 
biifca,  they  made  their  escape  to  Mexico.  (Alvaxo, 
Xaafri^ios  in  Sanaa  Historiaderes,  tom.  iL  Vega, 
Fkrida.    Bancroft,  L  41,  Ac.) 

The  wanderings  of  Alvaro  had  attracted  the 
ittCBtion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  regions  imme- 
&tely  north  of  Mexico.  A  firiar,  Marco  di  Xizza, 
Mt  oat  with  a  party  to  explore  them,  returned 
with  a  romantic  account  of  a  dty,  named  Cevola, 
hariog  20,000  splendid  houses,  and  its  most  com- 
BKO  utensils  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  richest 
jewels.  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  hoping  to  emulate 
tbe  gkvy  of  Cortes,  fitted  out  two  l^qge  expedi- 
tkns,  one  to  proceed  by  land  under  Yasquez  Coro- 
aado,  the  other  by  sea  under  Fernando  Alarchon. 
Goraiado,  after  a  meet  arduous  march  through 
nmd  and  desolate  mountains,  reached  the  plam 
of  Gevola,  and,  notwithstanding  a  most  desperate 
loistanoe,  forced  an  entry,  but  found  a  mere  vil- 
lage of  400  houses,  with  nothing  at  all  splendid; 
thejewels  were  only  pebbles  and  rock-KTystal.  In 
hopes  of  achieving  something,  he  marched  800 
ki^lQes  to  the  coast,  where  he  found  a  dty  of 
nmewhat  greater  consequence,  named  Quivira, 
which  cannot  now  be  identified.  Alarchon,  un- 
able even  to  join  his  associate,  returned  equally 
disappointed.  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  seaman,  was 
then  employed  b^  Mendoza  to  explore  the  coast 
Be  reached  as  high  as  44<'  N.  lat.  but  brought 
btek  a  gloomy  account  of  the  aspect  of  the  region, 
nd  the  difficulties  of  navigating  this  northern  sea. 
(Banrasio,  voL  iii  p.  297,  Ac  Venegas,  Caliefomia.) 

The  zeal  of  Spain  now  slackened ;  but,  in  1579, 
Diake,  in  his  expedition  round  the  world,  traced 
the  north-western  coast  as  high  as  lat  48°.  There 
»  a  narrative  by  a  Spaniard,  named  Juan  de  Fuca, 
who  boasts  that,  in  1596,  he  reached  a  similar  lati- 
tude; and  his  report,  long  discredited,  has  been 
confinned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  discovery  of 
tftiait  dosely  answering  his  description,  and  now 
betting  his  name.  In  1596  and  1602  the  Conde 
de  Ifonteny  employed  Sebastian  Viscayno,  who 
did  not,  however,  reach  so  far  as  Cabrillo.  There 
»  also  a  narrative  by  De  Fonte,  who  boasted' that, 
in  1640,  he  had  reached  the  latitude  of  53°,  where 
he  found  numoous  islands  separated  by  narrow 
stnita,  which  he  named  the  Archipelago  of  St 
Laziie,  and  within  them  a  large  lake  named  Belle. 
Thb  account  is  generally  branded  as  fictitious ;  yet 
we  cannot  but  observe,  that  it  strikingly  agrees 
with  the  numerous  chain  of  islands  found  by  Yan- 
oovrer  in  the  same  latitude,  while  Lake  Belle  may 
be  the  interior  sea  between  them  and  the  main. 
rroiqaemada,Monarquia  Indiana,  book  V.  Murray 
DiBoov.  N.  Amer.  vol  iL  p.  87,  &c) 

The  power  of  Spain  having  declined,  she  was 
mible  to  maintain  the  vast  pretensions  she  had 
•dTaoced  in  relation  to  Florida.  Britain,  now  be- 
onie  a  much  more  formidable  maritime  power, 
established  colonies  in  Virginia  and  New  England 
in  diefiance  of  Spain.  In  doing  so,  although  there 
was  not  room  for  great  discoveries,  she  acquired  a 
^  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  long  range  of 
o^tst  The  expectation  was  still  entertained  that 
Mme  of  its  openings  might  lead  into  the  South 
Sea.  and  this  was  even  viewed  by  the  Virginia 
company  as  one  of  their  leading  objects.    But  the 


laborious  survey  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  Smith,  in 
1608,  nearly^  put  an  end  to  these  hopes. 

The  British,  however,  made  indefatigable  efforts 
to  discover  a  passa^  to  India  by  the  north.  Sir 
Martin  f^bisher,  m  1576,  found  means  to  equip 
two  slender  bariu  of  25  tons  for  this  arduous  at- 
tempt Passing  the  southern  extremity  of  Green- 
land, he  reached  the  coast  north  of  Hudson's  Strait ; 
but,  after  sailing  about  for  some  time  without  per- 
cdving  any  opening,  and  the  season  being  ad- 
vanced, he  retumea  One  of  the  party  brought 
home  a  shining  black  stone,  which  some  ignorant 
persons  pronounced  an  ore  of  gold.  The  utinost 
enthusiasm  was  thus  kindled,  and  a  larger  expe- 
dition was  easily  fitted  out  next  year.  Frobisher 
then  discovered  the  struts  bearing  his  name,  lead- 
ing into  Hudson's  Bay;  but  he  was  arrested  in 
them  by  the  ice;  he  carried  home,  however,  a 
store  of  the  black  stone.  The  hopes  of  the  nation 
were  higher  than  ever,  and  the  c^ueen  sent  him 
back  witii  15  ships,  a  strong  fort  m  frame-work, 
and  100  men  to  lorm  a  colony.  In  approaching 
the  place,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  so  furious 
a  tempest,  with  islands  of  ice  driving  against  the 
vessela,  that  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  saving 
and  bringing  them  home.  These  disasters,  and 
the  discovery  that  the  aj^pearanoes  of  ^Id  were 
illusory,  caused  a  suspension  of  this  series  of  en- 
terprises. 

In  1585,  a  number  of  leading  merchants  fitted 
out  two  vessels  under  John  Da\'is.  Steering  far- 
ther N.  than  Frobisher,  he  crossed  from  Greenland 
the  straits  bearing  his  name,  and  came  upon  the 
American  land  in  about  66^  N.  He  sailed  some- 
what fiirther  N.,  and  surveyed  different  parts  of 
the  coast,  but  was  obliged  by  the  lateness  of  the 
season  to  return.  His  report,  however,  being  far- 
vourable,  he  was  sent  out  again  next  vear. 
Though  much  retarded  by  the  encounter  of  a  huge 
field  of  ice,  he  reached  his  former  station,  and 
steered  thence  S£.  till  he  came  to  Labrador,  having 
passed  numerous  islands,  as  appeared  to  him,  but 
probably  the  coasts  bordering  on  the  sounds  and 
inlets  leading  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Bein^^  assailed 
by  tempests,  he  returned  to  England,  still  giving 
such  favourable  hopes  that,  though  many  of  the 
adventurers  held  back,  Mr.  Sanderson,  his  zealous 
patron,  procured  for  hun  a  smaller  armament  He 
pushed  to  the  yet  unattained  point  of  72^  12'  N.. 
on  West  Greenland ;  thence  he  steered  40  leagues 
across,  but  was  arrested  by  the  fixed  field  of  ice  in 
the  middle  of  the  bay.  He  vainly  attempted  to 
round  it,  and  was  pushed  southward  to  his  former 
station  on  the  American  coast  He  penetrateil  60 
leagues  up  Cumberland  Strait ;  then  oeing  obliged 
to  return,  he  observed,  without  entering,  the  en- 
trance of  Hudson's  Bay.  He  returned  home  as 
sanguine  as  ever,  but  the  perseverance  of  the  mer- 
chants was  exhausted. 

The  Muscovv  and  Levant  companies,  in  1602, 
sent  out  John  Weymouth ;  but  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  his  crew  prevented  his  achieving  anytlung. 
They  employed,  in  1606,  John  Knight,  who  was 
surprised  and  killed  in  Labrador  by  the  native?. 
In  1607,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John  W&sten- 
holme,and  other  gentlemen  fitted  out  Henry  Hud- 
son, a  celebrated  navigator,  who  had  already  made 
three  arctic  voyages.  Though  furnished  only  with 
one  ship  of  55  tons,  he  penetrated,  after  many  diffi- 
culties, into  the  bay,  or  rather  inland  sea,  which 
now  bears  his  name.  He  surveyed  a  considerable 
extent  of  its  eastern  shore ;  but  as  November  had 
arrived,  was  obliged  to  winter  there.  Much  hard- 
ship bein^  endured  till  spring,  a  mutiny  an>He 
among  his  crew,  who  exjK>8ed  Hudson  and  his 
friends  to  perish  on  this  inhospitable  shore,  and', 
with  thinned  numbers,  made  their  way  to  IrelauiL 
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Notwithstanding  these  melancholy  circum- 
stances, a  great  opening  had  thus  been  traced, 
and,  in  1612,  the  Company  sent  out  Sir  Thomas 
Button,  accompanied  by  Bylot,  one  of  Hudson's 
companions.  8ir  Thomas  having  entered  the  bay, 
steered  directly  across  through  such  an  extent  of 
open  sea,  as  made  him  hope  that  he  was  now  in 
the  Pacific ;  when  he  suddenly  saw  himself  ar- 
rested by  a  long  line  of  ooast,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Hope  Checked.  He  wintered  in 
Nelson's  River,  sailed  up  Roe's  Welcome,  sur- 
veyed various  points  on  Southampton  Island,  and 
returned  to  England.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  by 
Gibbons,  Bylot  and  Baffin  were  sent  in  1615 ;  but 
they  were  arrested  by  the  eastern  coast  of  Sou- 
thampton Island.  In  1616  they  went  to  try  the 
more  patent  route  of  Davis's  Straits.  They  made 
then  the  complete  circuit  of  that  great  inland  sea, 
which  has  since  been  named  Baffin's  Bay;  but 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  enclosed 
by  land  on  every  side,  and  afforded  no  hope  of  a 
passage.  The  search  in  this  direction  was  dis- 
continued ;  but,  in  1631,  Fox  was  sent  out  by  the 
king,  and  James  by  the  Bristol  merchants,  to  try 
again  the  route  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Fox,  after 
vainly  attempting  a  western  route,  sailed  up  the 
channel  bearing  his  name,  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  but  stopped 
much  short  of  that  point,  James  stood  to  the 
southward,  and  being  entangled  in  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  gulph,  was  obliged  to  winter  there, 
where  his  crew  suffered  theutmostextremity  of  cold. 

The  north-western  coast  of  America,  notwith- 
standing the  Spanish  discoveries,  remained  still 
almost  unknown.  But  after  Russia  had  overrun 
Siberia,  and  reached  the  shores  of  the  eastern 
ocean,  her  active  rulers  felt  an  interest  respecting 
the  opposite  continent.  It  was  even  doubted, 
whether  it  was  separated  from  that  of  Asia;  but 
this,  in  1728,  was  nearly  ascertained  bv  Behring, 
who  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  latter 
continent,  on  the  straits  which  bear  his  lumie. 
He  saw  the  land  thence  stretehing  NW.,  but  did 
not  discover  anv  part  of  America.  A  few  years 
after,  Kmpishe^  a  Kossac,  from  Ramtschatka,' 
descried,  and  sailed  along  it  for  two  davs.  In 
1741,  Behring  and  Tchirikoff  were  sent  thither  to 
make  a  careful  survey.  They  were  separated:  the 
former  reached  the  coast,  and  landed  about  the 
latitude  of  58^.  He  could  not  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject of  surveying  it  to  65°,  and  being  obliged  to 
winter  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  suffered 
severe  hardships,  to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice. 
Tchirikoff  came  in  view  of  it  in  about  lat,  55°; 
but  being  unable  to  land,  and  having  lost  two 
boats  in  attempting  to  communicate  with  the 
natives,  he  returned  to  Kamtschatka.  On  this 
voyage  the  Russians  found  their  claims  to  the 
American  coast  N.  of  55°;  and  their  traders  soon 
esUblished  along  it  a  chain  of  settlements  with  a 
view  to  collecting  furs  and  skins  of  the  sea-otter. 
(Purchas,  iii.  596,  716.  Narratives  of  Fox  and 
James  Barrow's  Arctic  Vovages.) 

Capt.  Cook  employed  his  last  voyiu^  in  ex- 
amining the  norm-west  boundaries  of  America, 
and  in  attempting  to  effect  a  north-west  passage. 
He  traced  the  coast  from  50°' northwards,  till  be 
came  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  western  limit 
of  the  contment:  then  steered  north-east  till,  in 
about  70°,  he  was  arrested  by  an  unbroken  chain 
of  ice  islands.  He  returned,  naming  the  adjacent 
promontory  Icy  Cape;  and  King  and  Clerke  next 
season  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate  further. 
The  information  obtained  in  this  voyage  induced 
many  English  ships  to  resort  to  this  coast  with  a 
view  to  the  capture  of  the  sea-otter,  for  whose  rich 
skin  there  is  a  regular  demand  in  the  China  mar- 


ket. Dixon  and  Meaies,  in  this  pursuit,  explored 
Nootka  and  the  adjacent  coasts.  The  Spaniards 
attempted  to  oppose  this  trade,  and  even  captured 
the  Argonaut,  a  British  vessel;  but  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  their  op]io8ition.  They  now  sent 
several  expeditions,  particularly  one  under  Ayala 
and  Maurelle;  but  these  could  make  no  discovery 
which  had  not  been  anticipated.  In  1791-2,  Van- 
couver was  employed  in  making  a  careful  survey 
of  these  coasts,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage 
into  the  Atlantic,  through  one  of  their  numerous 
bays;  but  this  he  proved  to  be  impracticable. 
Broughton,  under  his  direction,  ascended  the 
Columbia  for  about  90  miles.  Capt.  Gray,  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States,  had  betore  been  at  its 
mouth,  and  given  it  its  name;  but  he  is  said  never 
to  have  ent^ed  the  actual  channel  of  the  river. 

Meantime  some  straggling  attempts  after  the 
passage  were  made  from  the  Atlantic  In  1668, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  formed,  and  un- 
dertook to  make  exertions  for  this  object.  There 
is  however  no  record  of  any  till  1721,  when  Knight, 
governor  of  one  of  their  ibrts,  prevailed  on  them 
to  supply  him  with  the  materials  for  a  voyage. 
Unfortimately,  being  obliged  to  winter  on  Marble 
Island,  he  and  his  whole  crew  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
sickness  and  famine.  In  1741,  Mr.  Dobbs,  a 
gentleman  of  influence,  and  imbued  with  the 
most  ardent  zeal  on  this  subject,  pre\'ailed  on  the 
Admiralty  to  send  out  Capt  Middleton  with  the 
Furnace  bomb-ketch.  That  officer,  in  1742,  sailed 
to  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome,  where 
he  found  on  one  side  Repulse  Bay,  on  the  other  a 
frozen  strait  between  Southampton  Island  and  the 
mainland.  Ha^ang  also  look^  up  Wager  Inlet, 
he  pronounced  a  passage  in  this  direction  im- 
possible. Dobbs  and  others  loudly  accused  him  of 
carelessness  and  even  treachery,  and  kindled  such 
a  spirit  that  10,000^  was  raised  by  subscription, 
and  parliament  voted  a  bounty  of  20,000/L  to  the 
subscribers  in  the  event  of  their  success.  Two 
vessels  were  sent  out  under  Captains  Morr  and 
Smith,  who  however  merely  examined  the  Wager 
Inlet,  ascertaining  that  there  was  no  passage,  and 
then  returned. 

Maritime  expeditions  were  now  suspended,  but 
some  important  discoveries  were  made  by  land. 
Ever  since  Baffin's  last  voyage,  the  impression 
had  prevailed  that  North  America  stxetchcd  in- 
definitely towards  the  pole.  But  in  1769,  Mr. 
Heanie,  sent  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
descended  Coppermine  River,  and  found  it  to 
terminate  in  a  sea  at  about  65°  N.  lat.  In  1789, 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  an  agent  of  tlie  North 
West  Fur  Company,  descended,  much  farther 
westward,  the  great  river  bearing  his  name,  and 
came  to  what  he  termed  a  lake,  but  which,  from 
its  having  tides  and  containing  whales,  was  very 
decidedly  judged  to  be  also  a  sea.  'Fhere  was 
thus  fomid  great  room  to  suppose  that,  in  a  lati- 
tude between  60°  and  70°,  America  was  bounded 
by  a  great  Aretic  ocean :  while  from  these  observa-  I 
tions  combined  with  those  of  C<x)k,  the  estimate  of  | 
its  breadth  was  greatly  enlarged.  | 

These  considerations  produced  little  influence, 
till,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  energies 
called  forth  during  the  late  war  sought  a  different 
direction.  Sir  John  Barrow  proved  that  the  im- 
pression against  the  existence  of  a  passage,  de> 
rived  from  former  failures,  rested  on  very  slight 
grounds.  Under  his  auspices,  Capt  Ross  was  sent 
out  in  1818,  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  to 
make  a  more  full  trial  in  Baffin's  Bay.  He 
sailed  entirely  round  it,  but  returned  decidedly 
reporting  that  navigator's  opinion  to  be  correct, 
and  that  it  afforded  no  western  passage.  Lieut 
Parry   of  the   Alexander,  however,    and    other 
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oficoa,  w«re  of  opinion  that  the  spadotu  opening 
of  Lancaster  Soond  bud  been  Quitted  without  due 
Examination,  and  afforded  a  favourable  promise. 
He  was  therefore  sent  out  next  year,  and  though 
Ik  did  not  reach  the  sound  till  August,  found  all 
his  expectations  fulfilled.  The  shipe,  during  the 
6tA  day  after  entering  the  sound,  had  an  un- 
•brtnictpd  run  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles. 
After  sailing  a  little  farther,  he  was  arrested  by 
•  m,  and  obliged  to  turn  southward  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  Being 
snsted  there,  he  returned  northwards,  and  was 
gcBtitied  to  find  the  passage  to  the  west  become 
<(aite  clear.  He  mn  along  it  to  beyond  110^  W. 
kofCn  thus  entitling  the  crew  to  a  royal  bounty  of 
kwdi  He  was  then  obliged  to  make  arrange- 
■MBts  for  spending  the  winter,  during  which,  not- 
vichstanding  the  most  rigorous  cold,  the  health 
aad  sfnrits  of  the  crew  were  surprisingly  preserved. 
He  VBS  defeated  in  his  attempt  next  year  to 
poietiate  further  west,  and  obliged  to  return* 

Capt.  Pury  was  again  sent  out  the  following 
year;  bat  it  was  now  resolved  to  try  the  channel 
b?  the  northern  head  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which 
Ifiddleton  was  considered  as  having  by  no  means 
eompletely  explored.  He  found  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  aoeancy  of  that  navigator;  but  by  pushing  up 
the  Fox  Channel,  he  arrived  at  a  strait,  named 
after  his  vessels  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  which  was 
ascertained  to  afford  a  passa^  into  the  Polar  sea. 
It  was  so  blocked  up  with  ice,  however,  that  his 
ntmost  efforts,  during  two  successive  seasons,  could 
not  force  a  passage.  Having  returned  to  £nglaud, 
he  was  sent  out  a  third  time,  in  1824,  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  into 
the  open  sea,  of  which  he  had  now  fully  ascertained 
the  existence.  The  season,  however,  being  pecu- 
liariy  rigorous,  it  was  not  till  next  summer  that  he 
nadied  the  western  coast;  and  the  Fuiy,  being 
then  squeezed  between  two  masses  of  ice,  sustained 
to  severe  an  injury,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  her,  and  give  up  all  attempts  to  proceed 
£Kther. 

Other  means  were  at  the  same  time  resorted  to 
far  exploring  the  northern  boundary  of  America. 
Lieut  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson  undertook  to 
proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oppermine  River, 
and  thenoe  attempt  to  trace  the  whole  coast,  from 
the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  to  the  Icy  Cape 
cf  Cook.  They  sailed  from  Fngland  in  May,  1820; 
vere  oUiged  to  winter  on  the  Athabasca  Lake,  and 
in  Jnly,  182 1 ,  embarked  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They 
tamed  to  the  eastward,  but  were  forced  to  take  a 
rery  drciiitous  course  through  deep  sounds  and 
inlets,  particularly  the  great  one  named  Coronation 
lidjph.  Hence,  on  reaching  Point  Tumagain,  in 
\9SP  25'  W.  long.,  though  the  sea  continued  open, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  return,  firom  the  ex- 
baiBted  state  of  the  equipment.  The  party,  being 
oUi^  to  travel  by  land  over  a  range  of  naked 
temUny  brdiLen  by  lakes  and  rivers,  endured  the 
utmost  extremes  of  human  misery,  and  several 
penshed  before  they  could  reach  Fort  Enterprise 
«n  the  Coppemiine.  They  returned,  however,  with 
unbroken  spirits  and  determiuation,  and  govem- 
BMOt  liberally  furnished  the  means  of  renewing 
their  eflbita.  At  the  same  time,  Capt.  Beechey 
was  sent  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Cook,  and  meet  them  from  the  west- 
ward. Franklin's  new  expedition  set  sail  in  1^25, 
inntered  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  early  next  year 
vcie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  whence  they 
now  proposed  to  begin  their  survey.  From  this 
point  CraU  Franklin  proceeded  W. ;  Dr.  Richard- 
son £.  The  former  explored  a  considerable  extent 
of  coast  bordered  by  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; hut,  after  passing  Foggy  Island,  in  long. 


147°  W.,  the  obstacles  became  so  serious  as  made 
it  necessary  to  turn  back.  Meantime,  however, 
Capt  Beechey  had  passed  Behring's  Straits ;  and, 
though  the  ship  could  not  be  navigated  beyond 
the  Icy  Cape  of  Cook,  Mr.  Elson,  in  a  boat,  reached 
156°  21'  W.  long.,  where  a  cape  stretched  into  lat« 
71°  23'  N.  The  expeditions  were  thus  within  9 
short  deg.  of  long,  from  each  other ;  of  which  had 
thev  beoi  aware,  thev  would  at  every  cost  have 
pushed  through.  Dr.  Richardson  succeeded  in  ex- 
ploring the  whole  coast  betwen  the  Mackenzie  and 
the  Coppermine,  connecting  his  discoveries  with 
those  of  the  former  voyage,  and  leaving  unknown 
only  two  comparatively  small  portions  between 
It'ranklin'B  extreme  pomts  and  those  reached  by 
Beechey  on  one  side,  and  Parry  on  the  other. 

Capt  Ross,  regretting  the  mistake  by  which  he 
had  failed  to  discover  the  entrance  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  anxiously  sought  the  means  of  retrieving  this 
error.  These  were  furnished  by  a  publio-spuited 
friend,  Sir  Felix  Booth,  and  the  resources  of  steam 
navigation  were  called  forth.  They  were  not  of 
much  avail ;  but  Capt  Ross,  through  many  diffi- 
culties, made  his  way  into  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
and  reached  considerably  farther  than  Parry  on  its 
eastern  limit  He  thrice  wintered  there,  and  ex- 
plored a  great  extent  of  the  adjacent  coasts.  He 
foimd  himself  on  what  appeared  a  peninsula,  named 
Boothia,  reaching  to  74°  N.  lat,  and  connected 
with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  A  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  American  coast  to  the  west- 
ward was  also  explored,  but  without  reaching 
Franklin's  Tumagam.  Commander  Ross  is  con- 
sidered as  having  ascertained  the  site  of  the  mag- 
netic pole  on  the  western  coast  of  Boothia  Capt 
Ross,  m  attempting  to  reach  home,  was  obliged  to 
spend  another  winter  near  the  northern  pomt  of 
the  peninsula.  Hb  arrival,  in  1833,  occasioned  a 
joyful  surprise,  as  the  most  melancholy  forebodings 
had  prevuled  as  to  his  fate. 

During  the  alarm  felt  at  his  lon^  absence,  an 
expedition  to  discover  and  release  him  was  fitted 
out  partly  by  government  and  partly  by  private 
subscription.  It  was  entrusted  to  Capt  Back,  a 
companion  of  Franklin,  with  the  hoj)e  that  he 
might  also  make  some  further  discoveries.  Having 
left  England  in  February,  1833,  he  wintered  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  next 
summer  descended  a  river  named  the  Thlew-ce- 
chop.  It  terminated  in  a  spacious  bay,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  coasts  appeared  to  stretch,  one  SE., 
the  other  due  W.  From  Cape  Ogle,  where  this 
last  direction  began,  was  seen  on  the  E.  an  appa- 
rently boundless  expanse  of  sea.  By  the  observa- 
tions then  made  it  appeared  probable,  that  Boothia 
did  not  form  part  of  the  American  continent ;  but 
was  connected  with  a  more  southerly  peninsula 
which,  along  with  it,  formed  one  great  island. 

In  1838,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  determined 
to  explore  what  was  yet  unknown  m  their  own 
territoiy.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  resident  governor,  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson, 
in  the  summer  of  1837,  went  over  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  points  reached  by  Franklin  and 
Beechey.  It  was  found  to  run  in  a  nearly  direct 
line,  presenting  no  remarkable  feature  except  the 
efilux  of  two  lai^Q  rivers.  The  same  gentiemen 
were  employed,  m  1838,  to  explore  from  Cape 
Tuniagam  to  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla ;  a 
more  difficult  task. 

The  first  important  steps  in  the  discovery  of  the 
interior  of  N.  America  were  made  by  the  French 
from  Canada,  under  the  government  of  Count 
Frontenac.  Under  his  auspices,  loylet  and  Father 
Marquette,  in  two  Indian  bark  canoes,  undertook 
to  explore  the  vast  regions  on  the  Mississijipi. 
Lake  Michigan  then  formed  the  extreme  boundary 
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of  European  knowledge.  From  it,  ascending  the 
Fox  river,  and  descending  the  Onisconsin,  they 
reached  the  central  stream,  and  were  astonished 
at  its  grandeur,  and  the  mi^estic  forests  on  its 
banks.  In  proceeding  downwards,  the  first  people 
they  met  were  the  Illinois,  who  received  them 
hospitably.  Afterwards  they  were  struck  by  the 
influx  of  the  mighty  stream,  deeply  tinged  with 
mud,  of  the  Missouri  (named  by  them  Peketanani). 
Under  the  name  of  Ouabisl^^u,  they  describe  the 
united  stream  of  the  Wobash  and  Ohio.  They 
came  next  to  the  Akamseas  (at  the  month  of  the 
Arkansas),  but  perceiving  now  that  the  river  must 
terminate,  not,  as  had  b^n  supposed,  in  the  Gulph 
of  California,  but  in  that  of  Mexico,  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Spaniards,  and  returned. 

When  the  two  travellers  arrived  at  Quebec, 
there  happened  to  be  in  that  cit^  an  enterprising 
young  Frenchman,  of  some  birth  and  fortune, 
named  Sieur  de  la  SaUe,  who  conceived  an  en- 
thusiastic desire  to  prosecute  this  career  of  dia- 
covery.  Through  influence  at  court,  he  procured 
ample  means.  After  some  time  spent  in  erecting 
forts  upon  the  lakes,  he  reached  the  Mississippi 
by  a  new  route,  ascending  the  Miami  and  descend- 
ing the  Illinois.  On  reaching  the  Aricansas,  he 
hesitated  not  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  and  passed 
along  the  territory  of  the  Taencas,  i^atches,  and 
Quinipissas.  Soon  after,  by  the  vast  breadth  to 
which  the  waters  expanded,  their  brackish  taste, 
and  the  shells  on  the  shore,  he  discovered,  with 
exultation,  that  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi He  hastened  back  by  the  same  route  to 
Canada,  and  thence  to  France,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  highest  distinction,  created 
governor  of  the  region  he  had  traversed,  and  sent 
out  with  four  ships  and  280  men.  He  went  by 
the  W.  Indies;  but  unfortunate^  he  could  not 
distin^push  the  entrance  of  the  nver,  and,  while 
searching  for  it,  a  mutiny  arose  among  hu  men, 
in  which  he  was  killed. 

About  this  time  Hennepin  also  attempted  to 
reach  the  source  of  the  Mississippi;  but,  after 
passing  the  Falls  of  St,  Anthonv,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  detained  long  in  captivity, 
and  thought  himself  happy  in  making  his  escape. 
Some  time  after.  Baron  Lahontan  reported  his 
having  ascended  a  great  tributaiy,  whidi  he  calls 
Long,  but  which  appears  to  be  the  St.  Peter's. 
He  met  some  members  of  a  distant  tribe,  who 
described  a  chain  of  high  mountains  lying  to  the 
westward,  beyond  which  was  a  great  salt  lake,  a 
term  which  the  Indians  often  apply  to  the  sea. 
These  correct  statements  seem  to  absolve  the 
baron's  reports  from  the  suspicion  of  fiction,  which 
has  been  sometimes  attached  to  them. 

The  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  had  made 
a  great  advance  in  population  and  wealth,  before 
they  attempted  to  penetrate  across  the  Alleghany. 
An  opinion  had  indeed  long  prevailed,  that  this 
range  formed  an  insurmountable  barrier.  In  1714, 
however,  Spottiswoode,  governor  of  Virginia,  sent 
a  party,  wno  made  their  way  into  the  western 
territory.  It  was  still  some  time  before  the 
colonists  made  any  attempts  to  settle  there,  and 
when  they  did,  they  were  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  French,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  settlement  of 
Canada  and  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi, 
claimed  the  whole  region.  They  drove  out  a 
company  who  attempted  an  estabushment  on  the 
Ohio,  and  erected,  on  the  present  site  of  Pittsbuig, 
Fort  Duquesne,  which  struck  a  general  alarm 
through  the  provinces.  The  conquest  of  Canada, 
and  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1768,  removed  this 
opposition.  Still  the  settlement  was  made,  not 
by  any  combined  or  oflicial  movement,  but  by 
Boone,  and  other  daring  adventurers,  who  main- 


tained a  series  of  bloody  struggles  with  the  na- 
tives, by  whom  the  Engush  were  kept  in  perpetual 
alarm.  It  was  not  till  some  years  after  the  war  of 
independence,  that  Kentucky  was  received  into 
the  union,  and  that  the  great  tide  of  emigration 
began,  which  has  covered  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  so  many  populous  and  flourishing 
states. 

The  Americans  having  in  1804  purchased  Loui- 
siana from  Napoleon,  daimed  under  that  vague 
title  the  whole  region  to  and  beyond  the  Missi»- 
sippi,  and  commenced  operations  for  exploring 
that  vast  territory.  An  expedition  was  arranged 
bv  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  and  was  led  by 
daptains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  former  of  whom 
was  his  private  secretary.  On  the  16th  Ma^, 
1804,  they  hmn  their  voyage  on  the  ACssouri 
Having  ascended  1,600  miles,  and  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  found  the 
season  too  far  advanced  for  crossing  that  great 
chain.  They,  therefore,  built  a  fort  named  Man- 
dan,  where  the^  spent  the  vrinter.  Eariy  in  April, 
they  were  agam  m  movement,  and  in  nineteen 
days  came  to  the  influx  of  the  YellowBtone,  almost 
equal  to  the  main  stream.  Having  reached  the 
crest  of  the  great  rocky  chain,  the  traveUers  de- 
scended rapidly,  though  not  without  difficulties, 
from  the  rufflredness  m  the  road  and  the  want  of 
provisions.  They  at  length,  however,  embarked 
on  the  southern  Ivanch  of  the  Columbia,  which 
they  named  Lewis,  and  after  passing  its  falls  saw 
it  spread  into  a  wide  channel,  and  ultimately  open 
into  a  bay,  where  they  exultingly  heard  the  sound 
of  breakers  from  the  Pacific.  They  wintered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hastened  back  by  the 
same  route  in  ^e  following  spring.  They  were 
not,  however,  the  first  who  had  cromed  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  continent.  This  had  been  effected 
in  1792  by  Sir  Alexander  M'Kensie,  in  a  more 
northerly  quarter;  and  in  1803,  the  agents  of  the 
Montreal  Company  had  crossed  the  mountaiiLs, 
and  formed  txadiog  posts  on  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Columbia.  (Journal  of  D.  W.  Harmon, 
Andover,  1820.) 

The  American  government  sent,  in  1805,  another 
expedition  under  Major  Pike,  to  trace  the  yet 
untnown  head  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  found 
in  a  direction  almost  due  north,  not  rising  from 
any  great  natural  range,  but  in  a  flat  mai^hy 
region,  and  passing  thjK>ugh  a  number  of  little 
lakes,  the  chief  of  which,  named  Leech  and  Red 
Cedar,  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
this  leading  American  water.  Its  len^;th,  too, 
proved  to  be  at  the  mutual  junction  httlc  less 
than  half  the  Miaaouri,  which  therefore  ought  pro- 
perly to  rank  as  the  main  stream.  Pike,  on  his 
return,  was  sent  to  explore  the  course  and  origin 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  The  former  he 
found  very  broad,  flowing  through  a  country 
richly  stocked  with  game,  and  having  its  source 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  first  conveyed  an 
idea  of  the  loftiness  of  that  chain,  which  he  com- 
pared, though  with  exaggeration,  to  the  Cordil- 
leras. He  attempted  then  to  descend  the  Red 
River,  but  entered  by  mistake  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  proceeding  into  the  Mexican  territorv 
was  made  prisoner  b}*^  the  Spaniards,  but  well 
treated  and  soon  released.  About  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Dunbar  and  Dr.  Hunter,  from  Natches,  sailed 
to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Red  River  and 
its  tributary  the  Washita,  surve>'ing  the  fertile 
country  on  their  banks. 

After  a  long  suspension,  the  American  govern- 
ment, in  1819,  recommenced  this  career.  Major 
Lon^  and  Dr.  James  were  sent  to  explore,  more 
precisely  the  western  territory  southward  of  the 
Missouri.    They  discovered  with  regret  that  a 
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gvttt  sandy  desert  extends  for  a  bieadth  of  about 
4iiO  miles  esBtward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
That  chain  was  carefully  examined,  and  its  highest 
peak  found  not  much  to  exceed  12,000  feet  Seek- 
ing to  descend  the  Red  River,  by  a  fresh  fatality 
tber  mistook  for  it  the  Canadian,  the  longest 
tnbiitaiy  of  the  Aikansaa,  by  whose  channel  they 
stained  the  BfissiasippL  Meantime  General  Cass 
was  employed  in  a  more  careful  examination  of 
tiffii  last  nver,  tracing  in  his  way  the  southern 
fhoR  of  Lake  Supeiior.  Major  Long,  on  his  re- 
tora,  ascended  St.  Fetor's  River,  alrnid^  visited 
br  Uhontan  and  Carver.  He  found,  rismg  from 
notenmnouB  sources,  the  northern  Red  River, 
wiiidi  flows  into  the  British  territory,  and  ends  in 
Lake  Winnipeg.  These  successive  expeditions 
eoa?eyed  to  the  United  States  govenmient  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  interior  of  their  vast 
toritory,  indoding  those  parts  of  the  continent 
v^ich  had  hitherto  been  most  imperfectly  known. 
Irccic  enterprise,  which  had  remained  donnant 
iar  six  years  between  1839  and  1845,  revived  with 
coeigy  m  the  latter  year,  when  Sir  John  Franklin 
started  upon  his  expedition.  His  directions  were 
t»  proceed  thiough  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's 
Stnit  to  Cape  Walker,  and  thence  south-west  to 
Bduing's  Strait,  a  distance  of  about  900  miles ; 
or,  if  he  found  this  route  impracticable,  he  was  to 
fp  op  Wellington  ChanneL  The  Erebus  and 
Toior  were  seen  for  tiie  last  time  in  July,  1845, 
two  mooths  after  their  departure  from  England. 
For  three  yean  the  government  at  home  was  oc- 
cupied only  in  specmations  respecting  their  pro- 
tncted  absence,  and  plans  of  relief;  but  in  1848, 
eznditions  of  search  were  sent  out,  with  one  of 
which  sailed  Sir  John  Richardson  and  Dr.  Rae; 
whilst  another  was  commanded  by  Sir  James  Ross. 
Sir  James  Rose's  squadron  returned  in  1849,  with- 


cot  having  aucceeded  in  getting  to  the  west  of 
Lrapold  laland;  and  in  1855,  uie  ships  EnteA- 
priae  and  Investigator  again  sailed,  the  form^ 
mder  the  command  of  Captain  Colliitton^  and  the 
latter  under  the  command  of  Captain  McClnre. 
The  olject  of  this  expedition  was  to  search  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  and  the  western  coasts 
«f  WoUaston  and  Banks'  Land,  Melville  Island, 
Ticunia  Land,  and  the  passage  between.  Its 
itemonble  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
west passage.  Having  passed  through  Behring 
Strut,  Cl^>tain  McClure  proceeded,  according  to 
hb  instmctiona,  along  the  northern  coast  of 
America  to  Cape  Pany ;  then  sailed  NE.  and  dis- 
onrered  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait,  Baring  Land,  and 
Princess  Ro3^  Islands.  Upon  the  26th  of  October, 
1850,  whilst  the  Investigator  lay  in  this  strait, 
Cq)tain  McClure,  having  undertaken  an  exploring 
cxcuaon  on  land,  saw,  from  a  lull,  the  frozen 
wafcen  of  MelvUle  Strait  lying  away  to  the  north. 
Fran  the  distance  his  eye  conunanded,  it  was  dear 
that  no  land  could  intervene  between  them  and 
HelviDe  Island,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  ob- 
itmct  the  paseage  into  the  Atlantia  Tlius,  at 
hat,  the  North-west  passage  was  found !  After 
wintering  in  the  Strait,  he  found  it  advisable  to 
Rtiaee  his  stepe  to  Buing  Land,  and  steer  round 
the  west  of  Banks'  Land  on  his  homeward  track. 
His  return  voyage  was  one  of  dtsaater  and  peril, 
and  the  ship  was  lost ;  but  at  length,  in  1854,  he 
Rached  the  shores  of  England  by  a  route  which 
Mtialactorily  settled  the  question  which  had  been 
perplexing  English  seamen  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years.  Captain  CoUinson, of  the 'Enterprise,' 
retained  to  England  in  May,  1855,  havings  esta- 
hfiihed  the  fact  of  the  ooimection  of  Victoiia, 
Piince  Albert,  and  WoUaston  Lands,  and  bring- 
ing with  him  some  fragments,  supposed  to  have 
beknged  to  the  Erelws  and   Terror.    In  both 
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these  discoveries,  however,  he  had  been  forestalled 
by  Dr.  Rae,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  1853,  to 
complete  surveys  of  Boothia,  and  other  points. 
Between  the  years  1850,  and  1857,  numerous  ex- 
peditions were  sent  out,  amongst  others  a  second 
American  expedition,  under  Dr.  Karre,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery,  by  him,  of  the  great 
*  Humboldt  Glazier,'  and  the  supposed  discovery 
of  an  open  Polar  Sea.  In  1857  the  search  was  com- 
menced, which  was  destined  at  last  to  put  at  rest 
the  hopes  and  fears  respecting  Sir  John  Franklin's 
fiite.  In  the  summer  or  that  year.  Captain  McClin- 
tock  sailed  in  the  Fox  for  the  Arctic  Seas.  The 
results  obtained  by  thia  expedition  were  of  the 
most  convincing  land,  not  only  as  determining 
the  unhappy  end  of  Franklin's  enterprise,  but  as 
proving,  from  the  route  through  which  he  was 
traced,  that  he,  after  all,  is  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  earliest  discoverer  of  the  North-west 
passage.  Captain  McClintock's  voysj^^  has  also 
nuniMied  considerable  geographical  mformation. 
He  has  laid  down  the  coastr-line  of  Boothia,  from 
Bellot  Strait  to  the  Magnetic  Pole,  delineated 
King  William's  Island,  and  opened  a  new  channel 
from  Victoria  Strait  to  Melville  or  Parry  Sound. 
He  alao  achieved  the  navigation  of  Bellot  Strait. 
Since  Ci^tain  McClintock's  return,  Mr.  Hall, 
<^  Cincinnati,  started  on  a  renewed  search  for 
the  Erebus  and  Terror.  Two  other  expeditions 
from  America  departed  in  the  course  of  the  yean 
1860-61,  to  attempt  the  voyage  to  the  Pole.  In 
England,  the  project  of  a  new  Norfeh  Polar  expe- 
dition is  at  present  (1865)  under  discussion,  opi- 
niona  being  divided  aa  to  the  Smith  Sound  or 
.  Spitzbofgen  routes. 

In  British  North  America,  Mr.  Palliser's  sur- 
veying expedition,  which  was  finished  in  1860, 
has  disclosed,  between  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
a  fertile  tract  of  land  admirablv  fitted  for  coloni- 
sation. An  expedition  despatched  by  the  Cana- 
dian government,  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Hind,  has  also  made  important  investigations  in 
the  country  west  of  Lake  Superior,  giving  good 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Basin  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg will  one  day  have  '  a  great  future.' 

In  Central  America,  surveys  have  been  under- 
taken for  an  Interooeanic  Railway  across  Honduras, 
and  in  South  America  the  vast  project  has  been 
started  of  a  railway  over  the  Chilian  Andes,  from 
Copiapo,  across  the  Argentine  provinces,  to  Rosario 
on  the  Parana. 

AMERKOTE,  a  town  and  fort  of  India,  terri- 
tory of  Sinde,  in  the  desert,  85  m.  E.  Hyderabad; 
lat  25°  20^  N.,  long.  69«>  49^  E.  The  emperor 
Acbar  was  bom  here  in  1541. 

AMERSFORT,  a  town  of  the  Netherhmds.  prov. 
Utrecht,  on  the  Eem,  which  becomes  navigable  at 
this  point,  12  m.  ENE.  Utrecht.  Pop.  12,700  in 
1861.  It  is  well  built  and  well  fortified;  has  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  college,  a  commis- 
sion of  agriculture,  with  manufactures  of  fustians, 
dimities,  and  bombazeens.  It  \s  the  mart  for  the 
com  and  tobacco  cultivated  in  the  contiguous  ter- 
ritory; and  has  a  considerable  transit  trade  in 
produce  from  Ciermany,  embarked  here  in  flat- 
Dottomed  boats  from  Amsterdam.  The  distin- 
guished statesman  and  grand  pensionary,  Bame- 
veldt,  sacrificed  in  1617  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people  and  the  hatred  of  Prince  Maurice,  was  a 
native  of  Amersfort 

AMERSHAM,  a  bor.  and  pa.  of  England,  county 
Buckingham,  near  the  Colne,  26  m.  WNW.  Lon- 
don. Pop.  of  parish,  8,550  in  1861.  The  town 
conrists  of  one  long  street,  crossed  by  a  shorter 
one,  baving  ,the  church  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section.   There  is  a   free-school,  to  which   are 
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attached  three  exhibitiona  at  Corpus  Christi  col- 
lege, Oxford,  with  almshouses  and  three  charities. 
A  good  deal  of  black  lace  is  manufactured,  and 
the  market  is  well  attended.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised,  this 
borough  sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  the 
right  of  voting  being  in  the  inhabitants  paying 
scot  and  lot;  but  these  being  all  tenants  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  it  was  in  fact  a  nomination 
borough. 

AMESBURY,  or  AMBRESBURY,  a  m.  town 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Wilts.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Avon,  7^  m.  N.  Salisbury.  Though 
inconsiderable,  it  is  noted  for  the  ruins  of  an  abbey, 
the  vicinity  of  St4)nehenge,  and  for  having  been 
the  birth-place  of  Addison.  The  parish  comprises 
6,060  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  1,188  in  1861. 

AMHARA,  a  division  of  Abyssinia,  which  see. 
'  AMHERST,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Brit.  prov. 
of  Martaban,  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  the 
chief  British  military  and  commerci^d  station  in 
the  provinces  E.  the  Than-lweng  river,  on  a  point 
of  land  in  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Gulph  of  Mar- 
taban,  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Than-lweng  and 
the  Isle  of  Balu  to  the  N.  Lat.  16©  4'  48"^., 
long.  970  35'  24"  E.  Estimated  pop.  5,000.  Am- 
herst was  founded  in  1826,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  town  of  Martaban  to  the  Birmese,  in  the  view 
of  serving  as  a  military  post,  and  a  commercial 
establishment,  and  as  an  asylum  for  such  refugees 
as  mi^ht  choose  to  emigrate  from  the  Birmese 
domimons.  The  apex  of  the  promontory,  which 
is  the  highest  spot  m  the  town,  is  occupied  by  the 
church,  governor's  house,  court  of  justice,  fortifi- 
cations and  other  public  buildings;  on  the  higher 
ground  around  it  are  the  European  and  Chinese 
quarters;  and  the  lowest  are  by  choice  inhabited 
by  the  natives.  The  military  cantonments  are 
about  1^  m.  distant,  in  a  dry,  level,  and  elevated 
spot.  l"*he  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure,  with  3 
fath.  water  at  low  neap  tides;  rise  and  fall  above 
19  ft,  with  a  flow  of  6  m.  an  hour,  and  perfectly 
still  for  2  hours  both  before  and  after  high  water. 
Ships  may  lie  within  100  yards  of  the  shore. 
Mangrove  and  a  kind  of  oak  are  abimdant  here, 
and  there  are  teak  forests  at  no  great  distance. 
Good  water  is  found  everywhere  6  feet  below  the 
surface. 

Amherst,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  Hampshire, 
CO.  Massachusets,  82  m.  W.  Boston.  Pop.  3,052  in 
1860.  A  college  was  established  here  in  1821, 
which  has  an  observatory  and  a  good  cabinet. 
Amherst  is  the  name  of  some  other  places  in  the 
U.  States. 

AMHERSTBURGH,  a  small  town  of  Upper 
Canada,  on  Detroit  R.,  3  m.  above  its  embouchure 
in  Lake  Erie,  and  14  m.  below  Detroit.  It  was 
founded  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Am- 
herst, and  was  named  after  his  lordship. 

AMIENS  (an.  Samarobriva),  a  city  of  France, 
cap.  dep.  Somme,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  72 
m.  N.  Paris,  on  the  Great  Northern  of  Frajioe 
railway.  Pop.  58,780  in  1861.  Amiens  has  a 
citadel  constructed  by  Henry  lY.  It  is  well  built ; 
streets  for  the  most  ^ait  straight  and  clean ;  and 
it  has  some  fine  squares  and  promenades.  The 
old  Gothic  cathedral,  in  excellent  preservation,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  366  ft.  in  length 
and  132  in  height.  Among  the  other  public  build- 
ings may  be  specified,  the  Royal  College,  theatre. 
Hotel  de  Ville,  com-marke^  coiurts  of  justice, 
barracks,  seminary  of  St.  Acheul,  and  ch&teau 
d'Eu.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cour  Im- 
periale,  a  court  of  assizes,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a 
custom-house,  a  public  library  containing  above 
40,000  vols.,  an  academy,  an  academy  of  sciences 
and  belles-lettres,  a  free  school  of  design,  and  a  bo- 
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tanical  garden,  &c  Manufactures  very  consider- 
able. They  consist  principally  of  kerseymeres, 
cassimeres,  merinoes,  and  seiges,  made  partly  of 
home,  and  partly  of  German  and  Spanish  wooL 
The  linen  trade  is  also  considerable;  but  it  is  now 
surpassed  by  that  of  cotton.  There  are  annually 
produced  about  60,000  pieces  of  cotton  velvet,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  about 
8,(X)0,OOOfr,;  and  about  400  looms  are  occupied 
in  the  production  of  velvets  ditea  iT  Utrecht. 
There  are  also  several  mills  for  the  spinning  of 
cotton  and  flax;  with  dye  and  bleach-woiks ; 
manufactures  of  machinery,  beet-root  sugar,  and 
chemical  products;  tanneries,  soap-woncs,  and 
paper-mills.  The  patis  de  canard  made  here  are 
highly  esteemed.  Flat-bottomed  vessels,  drawing 
from  40  to  50  tons,  come  up  the  river  to  the  town, 
which  ia  the  centre  of  a  very  considerable  trade, 
as  well  in  its  own  productions  as  in  those  of  the 
surrounding  countzy.  Amiens  is  very  ancient, 
being  supposed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  Romans.  It  is  knofwn 
in  diplomatic  history  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
the  French  republic  having  been  signed  in  it  on 
the  25th  March,  1802.  It  is  the  birth-pUce  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  the  apostle  of  the  first  crusade ; 
of  Ducange,  author  of  the  Ghsaaritan  ad  Scrip- 
tores  media  et  infivue  LadnitatiSy  a  work  of  won- 
derful research  and  labour;  and  of  Delambre,  tlie 
learned  author  of  the  most  accurate  though  not 
the  most  eloquent  history  of  astronomy. 

AMJHERRA,  a  small  Rajpoot  state  of  N. 
India,  Malwa,  46  m.  WSW.  Indur.  Area  584  8q. 
m.  Pop.  about  58,000.  Maize,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, and  grain,  are  the  chief  products.  There  is 
a  town  of  the  same  name  60  m.  NW.  Oojein,  con- 
taining about  500  houses,  and  large  and  well  sup- 
plied bazaars. 

AMLWCH,  a  sea-port  town  of  N.  Wales,  N. 
shore  of  the  Island  of  Anglesea,  at  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
railway.  Pop.  5,949  in  1861.  The  town  rose  from 
the  state  of  an  inconsiderable  fishing  village  in 
consequence  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  famous  copper 
mines  in  the  adjoining  Pary's  Mountain  in  1769. 
It  has  a  pretty  gofxl  port,  excavated  from  the 
solid  rock.  Diuring  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
mines,  thev  produced  above  3,000  tons  a  year  of 
pure  metal;  but  they  have  been  ^pradiudly  de- 
clining for  several  years.  Amlwch  is  united  with 
Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefiu,  in  returning 
a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 

AMMAN  (the  Rabbah  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Philadelphia  of  the  Greeks),  a  city  of  Syria  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  deserted  and  in  ruins;  lat.  82^  8'  N., 
long.  36°  8'  £.;  25  m.  NE.  Dead  Sea,  and  30  m. 
E.  Kicha  (an.  Jericho), 

The  remains  of  Amman  are  very  extensive,  but 
none  of  them  seem  to  be  older  than  the  tera  of  the 
Greek  power  in  Syria.  They  consist  of  theatres^ 
temples,  and  colonnades,  of  great  beauty  and  high 
finish,  some  of  them  being  in  very  perfect  preserva- 
tion. A  great  number  of  private  houses  still  re- 
main, but  there  is  not  a  single  inhabitant. 

This  Lb  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  menti<xied 
in  Jewish  history.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Am- 
monites, a  people  undisturi)ed  by  the  Israelitish 
settlement  in  Palestine,  and  with  whom  the  Jews 
lived  in  a  state  of  suspicious  truce  till  the  sera  of 
Jephethah,  about  1161  b.g.  Thenceforward  the 
two  nations  were  in  almost  constant  hostilitv, 
generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Ammonites; 
and  in  1035  b.  c.  David  took  their  capitaL  Bat 
notwithstanding  this  untoward  event,  and  the  un- 
successful war  they  waged  against  Jehosaphat, 
(b.c.  896),  and  Jotham  (B,a760),  they  continued 
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L  people,  and  ali)out  600  years  b.  c. 
[  Nebuchadnezzar  with  a  strong  auxiliary 
isKt  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  their  old  ene- 
BJa.  Amman  was  subsequently  included  in  the 
ijBvoan  and  Persian  empires;  and  after  the  battle 
i4  tsas  (B.C.  333),  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of 
8^  and  Palestine,  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
In  218  B.  c.  Palestine  was  the  scene  of  war  be- 
tiMi  Antiochus  the  Great  and  Ptolemy  Philo- 
ptfcr;  the  former  of  whom  utterly  destroyed 
.Ammsn.  Having  been  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
^phas,it  received  &om  him  its  Greek  appellation 
tf  Philadelphia.  It  became  a  Roman  town  in  the 
list  eenturr  b.  c,  and  remained  such  till  the  con- 
qie9t  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracens,  A.  d.,  638. 
Usder  the  Christian  emperors  of  the  East,  Am- 
■an  ippears  to  have  been  a  bishop^s  see,  but  it 
TO  declining  before  its  capture  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Abol-Feda,  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  14th  century, 
describes  it  as  already  deserted. 

T^  mina  of  Amman  stand  on  the  banks  of  a 
binok,  which  issuing  from  a  large  pond  at  the  SW. 
eoiner  of  the  town,  flows  (partly  under  ground) 
over  a  flinty  bed  into  the  Zerka  (an.  Jabbock)  an 
xfloent  of  the  Jordan.  The  water  of  this  stream 
is  excellent,  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  spot 
a  deniable  halting-place  for  caravans,  the  drivers 
of  which  use  the  ancient  temples  and  buildings  as 
ihelter  for  their  beasts,  fulfilltng,  it  is  supposed  by 
nme  students  of  prophecy,  the  denunciation  of 
Ezekiel,  *  I  will  make  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites 
i  ^ble  for  camels  and  a  couching-place  for  flocks.' 
(NumberB  to  Chronicles,  passim ;  Polybius,  lib.  v. 
opu  5.  and  6. ;  Robinson,  iL  172-175.) 

AMMERSCHWIHR,  or  MarivUlier,  a  town  of 
Fiance,  dep.  Haut  Rhin,  4  m.  NW.  Colmar.  Pop. 
"iMS  in  1861.  Excellent  wine  is  grown  in  the 
naghboorhoodL 

AMOL,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Mazunderan^  on 
die  Heraoz,  about  12  m.  above  where  it  falls  mto 
tbe  southern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  lat  d^P  30' 
X,  kmg.  529  28'  65"  E.  Pop.  differs  at  different 
HMons;  but  in  winter,  when  greatest,  is  estimated 
bjr  iCr.  Frazer  at  from  35,000  to  40,000.  The  piin- 
qial  object  worth  notice  is  a  mausoleum  erected 
br  Shsh  Abbas  over  the  remains  of  a  former  dis- 
tQ^aished  sovereign  of  Saree  and  Amol,  who  died 
ia  1378.  This  magnificent  structure  has,  however, 
been  injoied  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  rapidly  de- 
caying. There  is  a  bridge  of  12  arches  over  the 
Basuz,  and  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
mnv  mounds  and  other  remains  of  Persian  anti- 
qmoo.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and  well  sup- 
plied nith  certain  articles ;  but  it  has  little  trade 
or  bdnstiy.  Mr.  Frazer  could  not  And  tea  either 
here  or  at'Balfroosh,  and  the  inhabitants  had  never 
hesid  of  cofTee.  Qattaw  and  nuu,  that  is  plain 
bfflled  lice  and  sour  curds,  is  the  common  food  of 
the  people,  some  of  whom  season  it  with  a  little 
Bait  nsh.  (Fraser's  Southern  Banks  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  p.  101.) 

AMOOR,  or  AMUR,  a  large  river  of  E.  Asia, 
vhich  has  its  sources  in  Mongolia.  It  is  formed 
br  the  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Onon  or 
Chilka,  which  rises  nearly  under  the  110  deg.  of 
Llsng.  and  the  50  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  Kerou- 
Inn  or  Aigoun,  which  rises  nearly  under  the  same 
BttridJan,  but  about  2^  deg.  more  to  the  S.  The 
lttt«r  river  traverses  the  great  lake  of  Koulon,  and, 
Mniag  bom  it,  and  pursuing  a  NE.  course,  forms, 
0r  recently  formed,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the 
hoe  of  demarcation  between  the  Russian  and  Chi- 
Kse  empires.  The  Keroulnn  and  Onon  imite  near 
the  foit  of  Roklanova,  in  about  the  120th  deg.  £. 
long.  The  combined  river  having  taken  the  name 
«f  Amoor,  flows  £.  and  SE.,  tiU,  at  its  most  S. 
point,  it  is  joined  by  its  large  tributary,  the  Soon- 
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gari,  flowing  NE. :  the  Amoor,  having  suddenly 
taken  the  same  direction,  i)reserves  it  during  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  till  it  falls  into  the  arm  of 
the  sea  opposite  the  N.  end  of  the  island  of  Sag- 
halien,  or  Tchoka,  in  about  the  53d  deg.  of  lat.  and 
the  140th  deg.  of  long.  The  entire  course  of  the 
river,  to  the  source  of  the  Keroulun,  reckoned  the 
principal  branch,  is  estimated,  inclusive  of  its  wind- 
ings, at  2,641  m.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  from 
June  to  November,  when  it  is  free  of  ice,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  2,200  m.  from  the  sea.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  it  flows  through  a  comparatively  rich, 
well-cultivated  country ;  but  the  country  round  its 
sources,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  W.  of  the 
Kingan  Yalo  mountains,  being  contiguous  to  the 
great  desert  of  Shamo  or  Gobi,  has  the  same 
characteristics.  The  Russian  fort  of  Nertschinsk 
stands  on  the  Nertscha,  near  where  it  fallK^  into 
the  Chilka.  In  1854,  a  Russian  expedition  went 
down  the  Amoor,  planting  a  number  of  posts,  and 
securing  to  Russia  possession  of  the  course  of  tlie 
river  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole  counfty  to  the 
north.  In  1861  the  Russians  also  acquired,  by 
treaty  with  China,  all  the  region  east  of  the  lower 
Amoor  and  the  river  Ussuri,  an  affluent  from  the 
south,  which  joins  the  Amoor  in  lat.  34°  40'  N., 
giving  to  Russia  the  sea  coast  as  far  south  as  Ca{>e 
Sisdro,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Russian  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  the  prov.  of  the  Amoor  (cap. 
filagoveschensk),  area  718,500  sq.  m.,  pop.  40,000, 
and  the  maritime  prov.  of  E.  Siberia,  separated  by 
the  Kingan  mountains.  The  country  is  as  yet 
very  sparsely  inhabited.  The  chief  places  on  the 
recently  acquired  coast,  counting  from  S.  to  N., 
are— Victoria  Bay,  or  Peter  the  Great  Gulph ;  Port 
Seymour,  or  Ogla  Bay ;  and  Vladimir  Bay,  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan ;  Constantinovsk,  or  Port  Imperial, 
on  Barracouta  harbour;  Alexandrovsk,  on  Castries 
Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river:  and  Nicolaievsk, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  iGridph  of  Tartary. 
The  trading  places  in  the  interior  are  mostly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  The  Russians  have  also 
the  port  of  Dui,  in  the  island  of  Saghahen,  and 
coal  IS  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Within  the 
last  few  years  a  considerable  trade  has  grown  up 
along  the  shores  of  the  Amoor.  In  the  year  1864 
there  arrived  9  foreign  ships  at  Nicolaievsk,  name- 
ly— 8  American,  2  German,  and  4  Danish.  In  1864 
a  Russian  government  steamer  opened  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Poongari,  ascending  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  600  miles,  as  far  as  the  Chinese  town  of 
Guirine,  a  most  populous  place,  estimated  to  con- 
tain above  100,000  inhabitants.  The  Russian  na- 
val force  in  the  Amoor  river  was  composed,  in 
1864,  of  6  corvettes,  mounting  11  guns  each ;  7 
schooners,  each  of  them  with  6  guns;  and  11  steam 
transport!!?,  with  a  total  of  37  guns.  (Consular 
Reports;  Ravenstein,  E.G.;  The  Russians  on  the 
Amur,  Lond.  1861.) 

^  AMORGrO  (an.  Ainorgos)^  an  island  of  the  Gre« 
dan  Archipelago,  about  86  m.  in  circumference, 
lying  SE.  from  Naxia,  in  about  S&>  50'  N.  lat., 
and  under  the  26th  deg.  of  E.  long.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  between  2,000  and  3,000.  It  is  m  part 
mountainous  and  rocky ;  but,  in  antiquity,  it  was 
noted  for  its  fertility,  and  is  stiU  well  cultivated, 
producing  more  corn  and  wine  than  the  inhabitants 
can  consume.  It  contains  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  Port  St.  Anna,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
island,  b  an  excellent  hari>our,  with  good  anchor- 
ing ground  in  from  18  to  20  fathoms.  Simonides, 
famous  in  antiquity  for  his  iambics,  was  a  native 
of  Amoigos. 

AMOUR  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Jura, 
cap.  cant.  9  m.  SW.  Lons-le-Saulhier.  Pop.  2,343 
in  1861.  It  has  a  forge,  a  nail  work,  a  considerablo 
marble  work,  and  tarmeiiea 
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AMOY,  a  sea-port  town  of  China,  piov.  Fokien. 
with  a  commodioiiB  and  secure  harlx>ur;  lat  24° 
KK  N.,  long.  118^  10'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  ports 
now  open  to  foreign  trade  in  China.  Though  situ- 
ated in  one  of  uie  least  fertile  districts  of  the 
empire,  the  merchants  of  Amoy  cany  on  a  very- 
extensive  intercourse  with  Formosa,  whence  they 
import  provisions,  with  the  other  Chinese  ports  to 
the  N.  and  S.,  and  with  Siam,  Java,  Singapore, 
tJie  Soo-loo  islands,  Ac.  Exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, tea,  and  silk ;  imix)rts,  rice,  sugar,  camphor, 
&c.  In  1862  the  number  of  British  vessels  enter- 
ing the  port  was — steamers  126;  sailing  vessels 
97;  total  tonnage,  83,319.  The  number  of  foreign 
vessels,  other  than  British,  was  261 ;  tonnage, 
70,598.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exports  in 
British  vessels,  in  Spanish  dollars,  was  2,092,043 
(396,220/.);  imports,  m  Spanish  dollars,  3,591,921. 
There  had  been  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  trade 
as  compared  with  1860  and  1861,  owing  chietly  to 
the  heavy  exactions  levied  by  local  authorities. 
(Consular  Reports.) 

AMPFING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  6  m.  W.  by 
N.  Muhldorf.  A  ^^reat  battle  was  fought  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  village,  on  the  28th  September, 
1322,  between  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Frederick,  archduke  of  Austria, 
when  the  latter  was  entirely  defeated  and  made 
prisoner.  (Pfeffel,  anno  1322.)  It  was  from  this 
point  also  that  Moreau  commenced  his  famous 
retreat  in  1800. 

AMPLEPUIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Rhone, 
19  m.  WSW.  Villefranche.  Pop.  6,311  in  1861. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton,  particu- 
larly the  latter. 

AMPTHILL,  a  m.  town  and  p.  of  England,  co. 
Bedford,  h.  Redbomstoke,  45^  m.  NW.  London. 
Pop.  2,011  in  1861.  It  is  neatly  built,  has  a  cha- 
rity school  for  13  poor  children,  and  an  hospital 
for  10  poor  men  and  women.  Ampthill  Park,  a 
magnificent  mansion,  the  property  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, is  situated  a  little  to  tne  W.  of  the  town. 

AMPURIAS^  a  town  and  castle  of  Spain,  NE. 
part  of  Catalonia,  on  the  Llobregat,  near  the  sea, 
24  m.  NE.  Gerona.    Pop.  2,500  in  1857. 

AM  RAN,  a  walled  city  of  Arabia,  in  the  Dsje- 
bel,  or  mountain  land  of  Yemen,  being  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name ;  lat  15°  32^ 
N.,  long.  43°  38^  E. ;  26  m.  NVV.  Sanaa,  and  104 
NE.  Hodeida.  Pop.  unknown,  but  may  probably 
amount  to  from  1,600  to  2,000.  It  stands  near  a 
mountain,  in  a  fertile  country,  in  the  centre  of  the 
coffee  lands,  the  dep.  to  which  it  gives  name  being 
a  part  of  Haschid-u-Bekel,  one  of  the  most  noted 
divisions  of  Yemen  for  the  growth  of  coffee.  Am- 
ran  is  not,  however,  politically  united  with  the 
state  of  Haschid-u-Bekel,  but  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Imam  of  Yemen  Proper.  (Niebuhr, 
Des.  de  TAr.,  par.  ii.  pp.  127-220.) 

AMRETSIR  or  UMRITSIR  (Pool  of  Immor- 
tality),  a  town  of  the  Punjab,  India,  the  holy  dty 
of  the  Seikh  people,  44  m.  £.  Lahore ;  lat.  31° 
83'  N.,  long.  48°  38'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  90,000. 
It  is  an  open  town,  about  8  m.  in  circ ;  streets 
narrow;  houses  lofty,  and  built  of  burnt  bricks, 
but  the  apartments  are  smalL  Manufactures  in- 
consideraole ;  but  being  situated  on  the  high  road 
between  Cabool  and  Delhi,  and  Cachmere  and  the 
Deccan,  it  enjoys  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the 
residence  of  several  rich  merchants  and  bankers. 
It  is  defended  by  a  fort  built  by  the  Runjeet  Singh, 
who  united  it  to  the  Ravee  by  a  canal  34  m.  in 
length. 

'Die  town  derives  its  entire  celebrity  from  its 
being  the  principal  seat  of  the  Seikh  reli^on. 
Amretsir,  or  the  Pool  of  Immortality,  is  a  basin 
135  paces  square,  built  of  brick,  in  the  midst  of 
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which  is  a  temple,  covered  with  '  burnished  gold 
{Burnett),  dedicated  to  the  warrior  saint  Gooroo 
Govind  Singh,  the  principal  founder  of  the  religion 
and  power  of  the  Seikhs.  Within  this  temple  is 
preserved,  under  a  silken  canopy,  the  Grinth  Sahib, 
or  sacred  book  of  the  Seikhs,  bcong  a  code  of  laws 
and  ordinances,  principally  compiled  by  the  above 
saint.  The  temple  is  attended  by  a  numerous  body 
of  priests,  who  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  devotees  by  whom  it  is  firequented. 
Immersion  in  the  sacred  pool  is  believed  by  the 
Seikhs,  and  many  tribes  of  Hindoos,  to  purify 
from  all  sin. 

In  1846  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Amretsir,  by 
which  the  territory  compriseid  between  the  riivere 
Beas  and  Sutlcj  was  ceded  to  the  British. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  trade  of  Amretfor 
is  estimated  to  exceed  1,000,000/.  sterling,  tlie 
most  important  items  being — shawl  fabrics,  about 
235,000/. ;  cotton  piece  go<^  235,600/. ;  raw  silk, 
147,000/. ;  silk  fabrics,  48,600/.;  spices,  drugs,  gro- 
cery, and  haberdashery,  66,000/1;  and  tea,  10,000iL 
The  remainder  is  made  up  of  a  ^reat  variety  of 
articles,  including  madder,  alum,  mdigo,  tobacco, 
sugar,  jewels,  and  cochineal.  The  silk  manu- 
facture is  a  very  important  one  at  Amretsir,  as  well 
as  at  Lahore  and  Mooltan.  The  raw  silk  ia  im- 
ported from  Kokand,  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Khulm, 
Kashmir,  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia ;  from 
Bengal,  and  from  China  bv  Bombay.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  trade  is  with  Afjy^haiustan  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Amretsir  is  the  prmcipal  mart  in  the 
Punjab  for  the  cotton  fabrics  of  Manchester,  the 
gold  thread  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  metal  utensils 
of  Hindustan,  the  sugar  grown  in  the  surmunding 
alluvial  plains,  and  the  grain  and  cattle  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Founded  about  one  hundred  jears 
ago,  the  town  is  now  the  terminus  of  a  railway 
from  Mooltan  by  Lahore,  and  the  seat  of  shawl 
and  silk  manufactures,  and  is  advancing  yearly  in 
wealth  and  population.  It  is  proposed  to  oonstruct 
a  road  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  trade  between  Amretsir  and  the  latter 
place,  through  which  is  the  principal  trade  with 
Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia.  A  further  impulse 
wiU  be  imparted  by  a  railway  between  Amretsir 
and  Delhi  in  course  of  construction.  (Report  of 
Mr.  Davies  on  Trade  of  Central  AMa,  1863.) 

AMSTERDAM,  a  famous  marit  and  commer- 
cial city  of  Holland,  cap.  prov.  N.  Holland,  and  of 
a  district  and  cant,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Y,  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
where  it  is  joined  bv  the  Amstel;  lat.  62°  22*  17" 
N.,  long.  4^  53'  15"  £.  Being  situated  in  a  marsh, 
its  buildings  are  all  founded  on  piles  driven  from 
40  to  50  feet  into  a  soil  consisring  of  alluvial  de- 
posits, peat,  clay,  and  sand.  The  canals  by  which 
It  is  everywhere  intersected,  and  along  widch  all 
heavy  burdens  are  conveyed,  divide  it  into  90 
islands,  and  are  crossed  by  about  290  bridges,  partly 
wood  and  partly  stone.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  cres- 
cent or  half  moon,  the  horns  on  dther  side  pro- 
lectin^  into  the  Y,  and  inclosing  the  port  On  the 
land  side  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  having  26  bas- 
tions and  a  wide  ditch ;  but'its  ramparts  have  been 
planted  with  trees,  and  converted  into  public  walks 
and  boulevards ;  tne  only  defence  of  the  town  con- 
sisting in  the  facility  with  which  the  surroundiiur 
coun^  might  be  laid  under  water.  It  is  froinS 
to  9  m.  in  drc,  and  covers  a  space  of  about  900 
acres.  The  Amstel,  which  runs  through  the  city, 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions;  that  to 
the  E.  of  the  river  being  termed  the  old,  and  that 
to  the  W.  the  new  dty.  In  the  centre  and  oldest 
portion  of  the  city,  on  both  sides  the  Amstel,  is  a 
cluster  of  irregular  streets  and  canals;  but  the 
streets  and  canals  round  this  central  nudens  are 
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monlj  Kguliir,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Three 
flf  th««  streets,  the  Heeren,  KeyserSf  and  Princen 
Graeht  are  not  easily  to  be  matched  in  any  other 
atj  cf  Europe  for  Uieir  length,  width,  and  the 
gnndeor  and  el^ance  of  their  buildings.  They 
an  each  about  2  m.  long,  about  220  feet  broad; 
lod  following  the  direction  of  the  outer  wall  of 
tbe  city,  which  is  thut  of  a  polygonal  crescent, 
Juve  all  the  lines  perfectly  straignt  between  the 
ao^^uUr  points.  The  houses  are  large  and  well 
baOt;  a  canal,  crossed  by  numerous  stone  bridges 
ind  bordered  with  trees,  runs  down  the  middle  of 
ach  of  these  streets,  the  spaces  on  both  sides 
being  well  paved  and  lighted,  as  is  indeed  the 
eve  with  all  the  other  streets.  The  principal 
$hf^  are  in  the  Kalveis  Straat,  the  Nieuwendyk, 
and  the  Warmois  Straat.  The  quarter  occupied 
hj  the  Jews  is  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  town.  Many 
utisans  and  others  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes 
inhabit  cellars  under  the  houses  of  the  more  opu- 
Irat ;  and  a  great  many  reside  constantly  on  the 
water,  in  comfortable  apartments  buUt  on  the 
opper  decks  of  their  trading  vessels,  more  particu- 
Ixdy  those  employed  in  inland  navigation.  The 
hoMK,  which  are  all  of  brick,  are  generally  4  or 
d  stories  high,  amd  have  their  gables  to  the  street. 
Many  of  them  are  constructed  m  an  elegant  style, 
and  some  of  them  are  splendidly  fitted  up. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  palace,  formerly 
the  stadt-house  (town-house),  is  the  most  mag- 
sificenL  It  stands  m  an  open  space  or  square, 
called  the  Damm.  This  fine  structure,  regarded 
by  the  Dutch  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
'»  erected  on  a  foundation  of  13,659  piles ;  it  is 
283  feet  in  length,  235  in  depth,  and  116  high, 
exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41  feet  higher, 
and  fipom  the  top  of  which  there  is  an  excellent 
view  of  this  singular  city.  With  the  exception 
of  tbe  ground  floor,  which  is  of  brick,  it  is  built 
^  teesUme,  The  ball-room,  represented  as  one 
nfthe  finest  in  Europe,  is  said  to  be  120  feet  long, 
M  in  width,  and  90  in  height.  The  foundations 
of  the  stadt-house  were  laid  in  1648,  and  it  was 
iniihed  in  the  short  space  of  7  years.  Among 
the  other  public  buildings  are,  the  exchange, 
foonded  in  1608,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
4.500  persons ;  the  hotel  de  mUe^  formerly  the  ad- 
miialtv;  the  museum,  containing  an  excellent 
enllection  of  about  500  pictures,  including  several 
iMster-pieces,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
Vivh  schools ;  the  arsenal,  built  on  the  island  of 
Kattenburg;  and  the  buildings  of  the  society  of 
FtBz  Mentis,  having  a  superb  concert  hall.  Of 
the  ehurches,  that  most  worthy  of  attention,  the 
Xpw  Church,  was  begun  in  1408.  It  contains 
9'me  fine  monuments,  particularly  one  in  honour 
rf  the  brave  admiral  De  Ruyter.  The  painted 
fflws  windows  of  the  Old  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  There 
aie  in  all  about  50  places  of  worship,  among  which 
are  several  synagogues,  the  Jews  being  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  16,000.  The  principal  bridge 
OTCT  the  Amstel,  near  where  it  enters  the  city," 
is  610  feet  in  length  by  64  in  breadth,  with  il 
arcfa^  through  which  laige  ships  pass.  The  bar- 
Bcka,  built  by  the  French,  three  weigh-houses, 
and  two  ancient  towers,  called  herring  towers, 
<i«9erve  to  be  noticed.  In  1822,  the  warehouses 
crijjinally  built  for  the  East  India  Company  being 
heavily  laden  with  com,  their  foundations  gave 
var,  and  they  sunk  half  way  down  in  the  earth. 
.Xmong  the  literary  institutions  is  the  Athe- 
ttram,  or  college,  with  10  or  12  professors,  a  good 
Iflvaiy,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  botanical 
lEvdeo.  Tliere  are  here  also  a  school  of  naviga^ 
tion:  a  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  founded  in 
1817,  with  6  professors;  the  Amsterdam  Institute, 
Vou  I. 


or  Society  of  Felix  Meritis ;  and  a  society  of  Pub- 
lic Utility,  founded  on  an  extensive  scale  in  1787. 
Schools  of  the  best  description,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  poor,  are  found  in  evMy  part  of 
the  town ;  and  instruction  may  be  said  to  be  uni- 
versally diffused.  There  are  three  theatres.  The 
workhouses,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  the  house  of 
correction,  or  rasp-house,  the  orphan-house,  the 
establishment  for  widows,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
with  the  numerous  other  charitable  establish- 
ments, may  be  cited  as  models  of  ^ood  order, 
cleanliness,  and  economy.  The  hospital  for  the 
old  and  indigent  of  both  sexes,  on  the  quay  of 
the  Amstel,  is  admirably  contrived  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  its  inmates.  The  building 
is  260  feet  long,  by  230  deep,  and  3  stories  high. 
It  has  galleries  and agarden  where  its  occupiers 
enjoy  the  fresh  air.  There  is  here,  and  in  other 
Dutch  towns,  a  class  of  provident  institutions  or 
asylums,  which  admit  aged  persons  of  both  sexes 
on  payment  of  a  comparativdy  small  sum.  Mas- 
ters and  mistresses  frequently  reward  old  and  faith- 
ful servants,  bv  paying  for  their  adndssion  into  one 
of  these  excellent  institutions. 

The  mouths  of  the  canals  opening  into  the  Y 
and  of  the  Amstel  are  provided  with  strong  flowl- 
gates;  and  on  the  side  of  the  town  nearest  the 
sea  a  new  dyke  has  been  constructed  to  guanl 
against  inundations.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and 
secure ;  the  largest  ships  coming  close  to  the  quays 
and  warehouses.  It  has  recently  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  formation  of  docks  and  basins.  At 
the  point  where  the  Y  joins  the  Zuyder  Zee  there 
is  a  bar,  called  the  Pampus,  which  cannot  \m 
crossed  by  large  ships  unless  previously  lightened. 
To  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising  from  this 
circumstance^  and  the  dangers  and  delays  occa- 
sioned by  the  shallowness  and  difiiculty  of  navi- 
gating the  Zuyder  Zee,  a  ship  canal  has  been 
constructed  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Ilelder.  This 
noble  work  is  about  50^  m.  in  length ;  and  beinjc 
20  feet  9  inches  deep,  admits  large  ships.  Its  level 
is  that  of  the  highest  tides,  the  only  locks  it  re- 
(luires  being  one  at  each  end ;  but  it  has  two  sluices 
in  the  intermediate  space.  It  was  begun  in  1819, 
and  finuihed  in  1825,  at  an  expense  of  about 
1,000,000/.  The  dues  are  moderate;  and  it  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  Amsterdam,  by 
giving  it,  as  it  were,  a  deep-water  harbour  on  the 
most  accessible  part  of  the  Dutch  coast. 

The  manufactures  of  Amsterdam,  besides  var- 
rious  branches  of  those  of  wotil,  linen,  cotton,  and 
silk,  comprise  sail-cloth,  refineries  of  sugtir,  bo- 
rax, sal-ammoniac,  sulphur,  &c. ;  with  distilleries 
and  breweries,  tannenes,  tobacco-manufactories, 
iron-founderies,  rope-walks,  smaltz-works,  gas- 
works, soap-works,  oil  mills,  <frc.  Ship-building 
is  extensively  carried  on.  TTie  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapidaries  has 
here  attained  to  great  perfection.  About  10,000 
persons,  9,000  of  whom  are  Jews,  are  engaged  in 
the  trade,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  traific  in 

Srecious  stones  amounts  to  50,000,000  florins. 
ewellery,  gold  lace,  Ac  are  also  laigely  produced. 
But  Amsterdam  is  far  more  distinguished  as  a 
trading  than  as  a  manufacturing  city.  Through- 
out the  17th  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
18th,  she  was  what  London  is  at  present,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  commercial  world.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, partly  in  consequence  of  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  public  burdens,  but  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  England 
and  other  countries,  she  lost  the  greater  part  of 
the  carrying  trade,  which  she  had  nearly  en- 
grossed, at  the  same  time  that  her  fisheries  and 
foreign  trade  progressively '  fell  ofll  During  the 
subjugation  of^  Holland  by  France,  her  colonics 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  England,  her  ships  disap- 
peared firom  the  sea,  and  the  trade  of  Amsterdam 
was  almost  ainnihilated.  But  notwithstanding 
these  untoward  events,  and  the  exactions  to  which 
she  was  reputedly  subjected,  she  preserved  her 
industry  and  a  vast  amount  of  capital ;  and  no 
sooner  had  peace  been  restored  and  Holland  had 
recovered  a  portion  of  her  colonies,  than  the  com- 
merce of  Amsterdam  began  rapidly  to  increase ; 
and  though  still  far  short  of  its  ancient  import- 
ance, it  is  now  of  very  considerable  extent  and 
value. 

The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  cochineal,  wine 
and  brandy,  wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch 
and  tar,  hemp  and  flax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton 
and  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  rock-salt,  tin  plates, 
coal,  and  dried  fish.  The  exports  consist  partly 
of  the  produce  of  Holland,  partly  of  the  produce 
of  her  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  other  tropical  countries,  and  partly  of  com- 
modities brought  to  Amsterdam  as  to  a  convenient 
entrepSt  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the 
first  class  are  cheese  and  butter;  madder;  clover, 
rape,  hemp  and  flax-seeds ;  rape  and  linseed  oils ; 
Buteh  linen,  Ac  Geneva  is  principally  exported 
from  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam  (no  less  than 
300,000  cases  were  despatehed  to  Australia  in 
1862) ;  oak  bark  princiiMQly  from  the  bitter.  Of 
the  second  class  are  spices ;  Mocha  and  Java  cof- 
fee ;  sugar  of  Java,  Brazil,  and  Cuba ;  cochineal, 
indigo,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  eastern 
and  colonial  products.  And  of  the  third  class,  all 
kinds  of  grain ;  linens  from  Germany ;  timber  and 
all  sorts  of  Baltic  produce ;  Spanish,  German,  and 
English  wools ;  French,  Rhenish,  and  Hmigarian 
wines,  brandy,  Ac.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  comprise  every  article  that 
enters  into  the  commerce  of  Europe,  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  are  respectively 
estimated  at  about  3,500,000/.  or  4,000,000/.  From 
220  to  230  large  ships  belong  to  Amsterdam,  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  to  the  h,  and  W.  Indies,  the 
Baltic,  Ac  There  is  little  coasting  trade;  the 
communication  with  most  other  Duteh  towns 
being  prijicipaUy  kept  up  by  canals  and  railways. 
The  total  number  of  ships  of  all  sorts  entering  the 

fort  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  2,200  a  year, 
n  1862  only  1,725  vessels  entered  the  port,  a  con- 
siderable decrease  from  the  preceding  year.  Am- 
sterdam has  regular  steam  communication  with 
Harlingen,  Hamburg,  London,  and  Hull,  and  is 
connected  by  railways  witU  the  Hague,  Rotterdam, 
and  Amhem.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam  is  chiefly 
with  Australia,  Java,  Guinea,  Japan,  Chili,  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  the  Mediterranean,  Sweden,  Norway, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea.  The  trade  with 
England  is  decreasing. 

The  merchants  of  Amsterdam  were  formerly 
most  extensive  dealers  in  bills  of  exchange,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  funded  property  and  government 
securities ;  but  London  is  now,*in  this  respect,  far 
superior  to  her  old  rival :  the  latter,  however,  still 
enjoys  a  large  share  of  the  exchange  business  of 
the  Continent,  and  many  of  her  capitalists  are 
laige  holders  of  foreign  securities. 

The  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,  founded  in  1609, 
and  so  celebrated  among  the  moneyed  institutions 
of  the  18th  century,  ceased  to  exist  in  1796,  on 
ihe  invasion  of  HoUand  by  the  French.  The  pre- 
sent bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  in 
1814.  Insurance  business  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Amsterdam  is  scarcely  more  populous  now  than 
it  was  eighty  years  ago.  In  1785  the  pop.  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  235,000.  It  had  declined  in 
1814,  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  depression,  to 
180,000 ;  and  it  amounted,  in  1841,  to  211  349, 


and,  in  1861,  to  263,204.  Notwithstanding  the 
city  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  water,  and  that 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  are  required  to 
prevent  its  being  submerged,  it  labours  under  a 
total  want  of  spring  w^ater.  The  water  in  the 
river  and  canals  being  filthy,  brackish,  and  totally 
unfit  for  use,  the  inhabitants  are  partly  supplied 
by  rain  water  carefully  collected  in  tanks,  and 
I»rtly  by  water  brought  in  a  peculiar  description 
of  barges  from  the  Yecht,  6  or  7  m.  distant  De- 
spite this  want  of  good  potable  water,  the  homi- 
dity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  efiHuvia  generated 
in  warm  weather  from  the  water  of  the  canals,  the 
town  is  free  from  epidemic  disorders,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  healthy  and  robust.  Most  probably 
this  is  owing  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  com- 
fortable mode  of  living  of  the  bulk  of  the  people; 
the  prevalence  of  cleanliness,  in  which  the  Dutch 
are  superior  to  all  other  nations ;  and  the  absence 
of  extreme  poverty  and  destitution. 

The  toleration  that  prevails  at  Amsterdam  does 
honour  to  the  people  and  the  government.  There 
is  here  every  variety  of  sect;  but  they  are  distin- 
guished by  nothin|^  so  much  as  by  th&i  abstinence 
from  theological  discussions,  and  by  their  appanait 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  othersl  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  toleration  existing 
here  and  in  the  rest  of  Holland — a  toleration  per- 
fect in  fact  as  well  as  in  law — has  its  ori^  in  any 
degree  of  apathy  with  respect  to  religion,  or  in 
any  irreligious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple;  such  a  conclusion  would  be  utterly  erroneous. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Hollanders,  whatever  may 
be  their  particular  religious  profession,  are  firm 
believers,  and  devoted  to  the  practice  of  piety. 
This  virtue  pervades  all  classes  of  society.  Am- 
sterdam for  ages  has  been  a  *  city  of  refuge '  to 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  nations ;  and 
therein  lies  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

In  every  part  of  Holland,  but  no  where  more 
than  at  Amsterdam,  do  we  find  proofs  of  the  asto- 
nishing power  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance. This  great  city  is  not  merely  built  in  a 
marsh,  but  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  influence  of  high  tides 
and  storms.  But  this  danger  has  been  effectuaUy 
provided  against ;  and  the  waters  by  which  the 
city  is  all  but  surrounded,  and  which  penetrate 
everj'  one  of  its  streets,  are  under  complete  con- 
trol, and  made  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and' 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  works 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  and  protection  re- 
quire, howevar,  to  be  watehed  over  with  imceasing 
vigilance ;  and  a  large  annual  expenditure  is  in- 
civred  in  keeping  them  in  good  repair,  and  in 
dredging  and  clearing  the  port  and  canals. 

Notwithstanding  the  superabundance  of  water, 
there  is  not,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  soil,  a 
single  water  mill  in  Holland.  There  are,  however, 
immense  numbers  of  wind  mills,  employed  fre- 
quentlv  to  pump  up  water  from  the  low  grounds, 
as  well  as  to  grmd  com,  and  crush  seeds.  There 
is  a  large  windmill  on  every  one  of  the  bastions 
by  whicti  Amsterdam  is  surrounded. 

Amsterdam  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ve- 
nice of  the  North;  and  in  respect  of  situation, 
number  of  canals,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  and  private  edifices,  it  certainly  bears  a  venr 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Venice  of  the  Soutli. 
But  each  of  these  great  cities  has,  notwithstanding, 
a  perfectly  original  and  distinctive  character. 

In  the  12th  century,  Amsterdam  was  only  a 
small  fishing  village ;  in  1482,  it  was  fortified.  At 
the  outset  ot  the  revolutionary  struggle  with  Spain, 
the  Duke  of  Alva  having  expelled  the  Protestants 
from  the  city,  and  committed  the  government  to 
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iMknis  Catholics,  it  sapported  for  a  lengthened 
fwiod  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards;  and  it  was  not 
till  1578  that  it  joined  the  confedexation.  From 
thi*  epoch  it  began  rapidly  to  increase.  The  most 
wmplete  toleration  being  granted  to  all  sects,  it 
beenne  an  asylum  for  those  driven  by  persecution 
from  the  other  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
elswrbere.  The  cloang  up  of  the  Scheldt,  in  1648, 
tzaosferred  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  Antwer]) 
to  Amsterdam,  and  raised  the  latter  to  the  liighest 
pitch  of  prosperitr. 

AMSTERDAM  ISIjVND,  a  small  but  remark- 
able island  in  the  S.  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  37°  47'  S., 
kin|f..76o  54'  E^  being  4^  m.  in  length,  by  2^  in 
breadth,  and  700  feet  high.  It  is  obviously  of  vol- 
onic  formation.  A  large  portion  is  occupied  by 
what  has  undoubtedly  been  a  magnificent  crater; 
int  the  sea  ha\dng  made  an  irruption  into  one  of 
iti  aides,  it  is  now  converted  into  a  circular  har- 
brair,  the  only  accessible  one  in  the  island.  The 
anfaee  is  everywhere  light  and  spongy,  and  in 
puts  burning  hot.  There  are  several  hot  springs, 
baving  temperatures  varying  from  80°  Fah.  to  the 
boillDg  point;  with  the  exception  of  a  single  char- 
Irbeaie  spring,  having  a  temperature  of  112°,  all 
the  springs  in  the  island  are  brackish.  Some  of 
the  hot  epiings  are  so  near  the  water's  edge,  tliat 
it  is  DO  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  fish  taken  with 
the  one  hand  may  be  boiled  with  the  other  I  The 
antranding  seas  swarm  with  various  species  of  fish, 
wrtindarly  with  crayfish.  Xo  trees  or  other  fhiit- 
bening  plant,  nor  quadrupeds,  nor  land-birds,  are 
fwiid  on  this  island ;  but  it  is  resorted  to  by  vast 
Bombers  of  sea^bird&  Seals  and  sea  lions  abound 
on  its  shores  and  in  the  adjoining  sea,  which  makes 
it  be  occasionally  visited  by  ships  engaged  in  the 
m\.  Mwry.  It  was  discovered  by  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator. Van  Ylaming,  in  1696,  and'  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Barrow  in  1793. 

AMSTERDA3f,  NEW,  a  town  and  harbour  of 
S. .America,  English  (luiana,  near  the  m.  of  the 
Beibice  river.  Pop.  1 ,750  in  1 86 1 .  lieing  founded 
br  the  Dutch,  it  is  built  in  their  fashion,  and  in- 
t«rwcted  by  numerous  canals.  The  private  houses 
we  mostly  of  wood,  covered  with  bamboo  leaves, 
but  the  government  offices  are  of  brick,  and  hand- 
wmely  built.  The  entrance  to  the  river,  in  lat 
8°  2(/x.,  long.  570  11'  W.,  is  defended  by  three 
ferta.  There  are  only  7  feet  water  on  the*  bar  at 
W  ebh.  The  canals  being  filled  and  emptied  by 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  all  impurities  are 
•wpt  off,  and  the  health  of  the  town  is  preserved 
notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

AMTZELL,  a  village  of  WUrtembeig,  circ  Da^ 
nolK.  Pop.  1,306  in  1861.  There  is  a  fine  old 
cagtle. 

.  ANACAPRI,  a  town  in  the  NW.  comer  of  the 
iaiand  of  Capri,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  on  the  N. 
ode  of  Mount  Solaro,  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the 
W  of  the  sea.  Pop.  1,667  in  1861.  The  ascent 
to  it  is  very  steep,  and  is  effected  by  a  stair  of  652 
^eps,  called  la  acaHnata.  It  has  a  chnreh,  a  con- 
T^t,  and  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood :  there 
ve  tbn  two  ancient  towers,  and  the  remains  of 
■Hoe  edifices,  aacribed  to  Tiberius.  The  prospect 
fi'nn  the  castle  is  extensive,  and  singularly  rich 
ud  beautiful,  commanding  the  T^'rrhenian  sea,  the 
Galf  of  Naples,  and  Vesuvius.  The  inhabitants 
IR  nid  to  be  much  attached  to  the  situation ;  and 
Mme,  it  is  affirmed,  have  never  descended  la  sea- 

AXA6NI,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  38  m.  E.  by 
^  Borne,  on  the  railway  from  Home  to  Naples. 
Pop.  5,600  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a  hill, 
>Bd  has  a  very  fine  prospect ;  but  its  interior  is 
">ean  and  miserable.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, founded  in  487. 
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AN  AM  OR  AN-NAM  (Empirr  of),  also  known 
as  Omjhin  China,  a  country  of  Asia,  occupying 
the  E.  portion  of  the  great  E.  peninsula  of  S.  Asia, 
or  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  comprising  Cochin 
China  and  Tonquin  (to  which  only  the  name  of 
Aii-nam  properly  belongs),  with  the'  E.  and  S.  part 
of  Cambodia,  and  many  small  islands  in  the  Chinese 
Sea.  It  lies  between  8^  46'  and  23<>  22'  N.  Ut, 
and  1050  to  109®  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Quang-tong,  Quang-si,  and  Yun-nan ; 
VV.  Laos  and  Siam,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent, 
the  ocean.  It  is  965  m.  in  length,  var3ring  in 
width  from  415  m.  to  60  m.  Area,  probably  about 
98,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  10  to  12 
millions. 

The  country  is  subdivided  as  follows : — 

1.  Cochin  China  (called  Dang-traoing,  or  Central 
country). 

PnovixcES.— Bue-thuen,  Nha-trang,  Phu-yen,  Qul- 

nhon,  Qaang-ai,  Quang-nan,  Ha6. 
CraEP-criTEH.— Hu6.  the  capital  (pop.  60,000,  Craw- 

/urd)y  Turon,  FaX-fo. 

2.  Tonquin  (Dong-kiuh,  External  country), 
Provincks.— Ke-cho,  Thig-long,  Wfti-tak.  Sangsai, 

Klng-pak,  Sing-kwang,  Hing-whn,  Ko-ping,  lioong- 
san,  Ching-wha,La-nam  let,  La-uam  2nd,  Uai-yong, 
Aw-kwong,  Man-ning-chao. 
CHiEF-crr»».— AV-c/io  (Cachao),  160,000  inhabitants. 
Hean,  20,000  inhabitants. 

3.  Cambodja  (called  Ko-men  by  the  natives). 
PROViNCBs.--Ya-teng,  PIng»fong,  Fo-nan,Win-cheng, 

Ho-sin,  Teng-chong. 
CHiEK-crTY.— Sal-gon,  180,000. 

The  above  figures  are  chiefly  taken  from  Craw- 
furd's  *  Journal  of  an  Embassy,'  one  of  the  best 
works  on  Anam. 

Mountaina.-^ThQ  principal  chain,  an  ofiset  from 
the  Himalaya  range,  nms  through  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  forming  the  W. 
boundary  of  Cochin  China,  and  the  E.  one  of  Laos 
and  Cambotya,  and  terminates  at  Cape  St  James, 
in  lat  10^  lb'  N.  Between  this  range  and  the  sea, 
Cochin  China  consists  of  a  succession  of  others, 
gradually  decreasing  in  height  as  they  approach 
the  shore,  and  inclosing  a  great  number  of  fertile 
valleys.  These  mountains  have  not  been  mea- 
sured* by  Europeans.  The  summits  of  the  prin- 
cipal chain  are  acuminated,  sterile,  and  most  pro- 
bably granitic ;  but  their  steep  sides  are  clothed 
with  extensive  forests,  and  the  inferior  ranges  are 
often  cultivated  nearly  to  their  tops.  (White's 
Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  p.  72 ;  Fiiuayson's  Mis- 
sion to  Siam  and  Hu^,  p.  325.) 

Plains, — ^Tonquin  and  Cambodja  are  both  im- 
mense alluvial  basins  of  great  fertility,  and  tnir- 
versed  by  large  rivers :  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  a  few  small  flats  around  the  mouths  of  ^e 
rivers  in  the  central  provinces.  The  plain  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Oubequemme  to  Cape  St  James  is 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  subject  to 
inundation  at  every  spring  tide. 

jRivert. — The  Menam-Kong,  or  river  of  Cam- 
bodja, is  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia;  it  rises  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan,  is  joined  by  some 
large  streams  from  Tibet,  and,  running  nearly  due 
S.  through  the  centre  of  Laos  and  Cambodja,  forms, 
for  some  distance,  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Anamese 
dominions,  and  ^charges  itself  m  lat  9^  85'  and 
10^  16'  by  two  principal  mouths  (the  farthest  N. 
being  caUed  the  Japanese  river,  the  S.  one  the 
Oubequemme),  and  oy  many  smaller  ones.  The 
Sang-kol  (BaUn)  or  river  of  Tonquin,  has  a  shorter 
course;  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  runs 
mostly  SE.  through  Tonquin,  passing  by  Ke-cho, 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  by  two  prin- 
cipal mouths,  between  20©  and  21©  N.  lat  Both 
these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  Sai'-gon  (which  ia 
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f  of  a  mile  in  width  near  that  city),  have  deltas  at 
their  mouths:  they  are  navigable  generally  for 
large  shi^ ;  but  owin^  to  sand  banks  at  both  its 
mouths,  it  is  reported  that  the  Tonquin  river  is 
available  to  none  above  200  tons  burthen,  though 
Crawfurd  doubts  this  statement  as  respects  the  2f. 
mouth.  (Crawfurd,  Journal,  Ac.,  pp.  459-462.) 
There  are  several  other  considerable  nvers  in  Ton- 

2uin;  as  the  Li-sing-Klang :  along  the  Cochin 
Ihinese  coast  t^ey  are  all  much  smiQler,  and  with 
a  shorter  course ;  the  river  of  Hu^  (on  which  the 
capital  is  situated)  is  one  of  the  most  considerable, 
has  a  fine  estuary,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of 
200  tons  burthen. 

Lakes — Harbours. — Europeans  have  described 
no  lakes  of  any  magnitude;  but  the  shores  of 
Cochin  China  abound  with  some  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world.  From  Cape  St.  James  to  the 
Bay  of  Turon,'  there  are  no  less  than  nine  of  these, 
safe  and  accessible  with  every  wind :  that  of  Turon, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  others  (though 
not  in  that  of  M.  de  Bougainville),  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  East. 

Coast  and  Shores, — ^The  coast  here  is  generally 
bold,  and  presents  many  promontories,  like  that  of 
C.  St.  James,  which  is  300  feet  in  height;  the 
precipices  occasionally  alternating  with  a  narrow 
sandy  beach.  The  anchorages  are  everywhere 
good ;  but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores  sand- 
banks and  rocky  islands  are  often  veiy  prevalent. 

Geoloffy  and  Minerals. — The  primitive  rocks,  of 
which  the  principal  mountain  chain  w  almost 
wholly  composed,  are  granite  and  syenite;  the 
lower  hills  contain  quartz,  marble,  and  mountain 
limestone.  In  the  S.  provinces  the  granite  is 
seamed  in  every  direction ;  on  the  rounded  sides  of 
the  hills  it  alternates  with  syenite,  and  both  rocks 
are  penetrated  by  vehis  of  iron  ore :  near  Hu^ 
all  the  hills  are  granitic,  and  their  peaks  iu  the 
highest  degree  shvp,  rugged,  and  uncovered.  There 
is  a  great  diversity  of  upper  soils  in  the  valleys ; 
some  being  dry,  friable,  and  sandy ;  others  of  a  stiff 
clay.  The  soils  of  the  central  provinces  are,  how- 
ever, mostly  sandy :  those  of  Tonquin  and  Qam- 
bodja  are,  as  already  stated,  alluvial.  Aroimd  their 
shores  there  are  extensive  and  fertile  mud-fiats. 

Tonquin  is  the  only  part  of  the  empire  rich  in 
metals ;  it  produces  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron:  with  the  latter  it  supplies  all 
the  country  except  the .  most  S.  part  Its  mines 
are  worked  bv  Chinese^  and  about  100  piculs  (or 
17,800  Ibe.  Iroy)  of  silver  are  produced  yearly. 
Cochin  China  has  no  metallic  wealth:  silver  onl^ 
is  said  to  be  found  at  Cape  Avarella ;  Cambodja  is 
poor  in  metals.  It  produces  iron,  but  in  inadequate 
quantity  for  its  own  use,  and  it  is  therefore  imported 
n:om  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  W.  of  it : 
the  central  provinces  yield  salt. 

Climate — Is  generally  fine  and  healthy,  the  heat 
being  tempered  in  the  maritime  districts  by  the 
sea  breezes ;  in  the  winter  it  is  even  cool  in  Cochin 
China,  but  in  Tonquin  the  heats  of  summer  are 
excessive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  proportionally 
severe.  At  Hu^  M.  Chaigneau,  who  resided  there 
for  some  time,  reports  t^t  the  greatest  heat  of 
summer  was  103°,  and  of  the  cold  of  winter  57°  F. 
During  the  wet  season  of  August,  Mr.  Crawfurd 
found  that  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  ranged 
in  one  day  firom  79°  to  S29  F.  at  Saf-gon.  In  the 
S.  the  seasons  follow  the  same  order  as  in  Malabar, 
Bengal,  and  Siam ;  viz.  the  rains  prevail  with  the 
SW.  monsoon  from  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
to  September:  the  same  takes  place  in  Tonquin. 
But  ui  Cochin  China,  between  11°  and  18<^  N.  Ut, 
the  rains  set  in  with  the  XE.  monsoon,  and  last 
from  October  till  March ;  the  high  mountain  range 
(protecting  I  his  country  from  wet  weather  by  inter- 


cepting the  clouds  at  the  converse  season  of  the 
^ear.  The  general  height  of  the  barometer  at  Hu^ 
IS  29*85'.  Immense  inundations  last  sometimes 
for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  Tonquin  is  sub- 
ject to  heavy  fogs  and  violent  hurricanes. 

Veffetable  Products. — The  forests  of  Cochin  China 
produce  a  variety  of  scented  woods,  as  sandal,  rose^ 
eagle-wood,  &c.  The  true  cinnamon  {Laurus  ein- 
namomum)  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  valued 
by  the  Chinese  more  than  that  produced  in  any 
other :  it  is  found  wild  chiefly  in  dry  and  sandy- 
soils.  The  banks  of  the  Sal-gon  and  the  other 
large  rivers  are  thickly  covered  with  jungle  ; 
amongst  which  are  teak,  iron-wood  {Syderoxyhm)^ 
a  kind  of  Callophyllum,  as  straight  as  a  Norway 
fir  and  well  adapted  for  ships'  masts ;  mangrove-, 
Ac  In  the  forests  of  Cochin  China,  cedars,  wal- 
nut, peltry,  cocoa,  areca,  betel,  bamboo,  rattan, 
ebonies,  and  most  of  the  products  of  British  India. 
Cambodja  yields  gamboge,  the  finest  cardamoms, 
aniseed,  areca,  and  indigo ;  the  central  provinces, 
pepper  and  two  sorts  of  sugar  cane ;  Tonquin,  many- 
kinds  of  varnish  trees,  areca  palms,  and  other  v^e- 
table  produce.  Cotton,  rice,  and  the  mulberry  tree 
are  almost  universal.  Amongst  the  fruit  are  oranges 
af  a  blood-red  pulp  and  delicious  flavour,  bananas, 
figs,  pomegranates,  pine-apples,  guavas,  mangoes, 
shadaocks,  lemons,  limes,  and  plantain.  Ginger, 
and  spices  of  various  sorts,  are  also  indigenous. 
An  inferior  sort  of  t«a,  with  a  leaf  twice  or  thrice 
as  large  as  that  of  Bohea,  grows  wild  in  the  hiUy 
parts  of  Quan^-ai,  and  is  sold  at  from  6  to  20  quans 
the  picul,  or,  m  English  money,  for  about  a  pienny 
a  pound. 

The  cocoar-nut  tree,  next  to  the  bamboo,  is  the 
most  useftil  of  any.  The  trunk  is  used  for  house 
and  ship  building ;  the  husk  produces  cordage  and 
cables  superior  to  any  other ;  the  leaves  are  used 
for  roofing,  and  for  making  paper,  and  wicker  work ; 
the  oil  for  lamps  and  painting ;  the  shell  for  cups, 
drc. ;  and  the  nut  furnishes  both  food  and  drink. 

Scenery. — The  interior  of  Cambodja  has  been 
little  explored  by  Europeans,  but  its  surface  is  be- 
lieved to  be  covered,  in  great  part,  with  extensive 
forests.  The  banks  of  the  river  Sal-gon  are  covered 
with  mangrove  trees,  and  no  cultivation  appears 
until  within  from  20  to  30  m.  of  that  city.  Bin- 
thuony  the  most  S.  prdv.  of  Cochin  China,  extends 
to  about  12^  N.  lat,  and  is  most  remarkable  for  its 
idoes.  Nha-trung^  which  succeeds  it,  is  an  elevated 
and  ill-cultivated  region,  but  produces  silk.  Phu- 
yen,  which  reaches  as  far  as  lat.  14^,  is  the  richest 
and  the  most  highlv  cultivated  and  peopled  pro- 
vince of  all :  it  is  full  of  fruitful  valleys  and  gently- 
undulating  hills,  on  which  rice  is  grown  in  terraces, 
almost  to  their  summits,  and  bounded  W.  by  lofty 
mountains,  crowned  with  towers  and  pagodas,  or 
having  their  pinnacles  enveloped  in  fleecy  clouds. 
Qui-nhon  is  a  province  of  great  extent,  and  well 
cultivated:  Quang-ai  and  Quang-nan,  extendinfr 
from  14^°  N.  to  nearly  17°,  are  almost  exclusively 
the  countries  of  the  sugar  cane  and  the  tea  tree. 
The  banks  of  the  river  of  Hud,  though  beautiful, 
are  more  indebted  to  art  than  to  nature;  they 
abound  in  ornamental  gardens,  laid  out  amongst 
groves  of  cocoa,  areca,  banana,  and  bamboo,  and 
rows  of  hibiscus.  At  Turon,  and  in  most  of  the 
N.  of  Cochin  China,  there  is  a  degree  of  sterility 
not  met  with  in  the  S. ;  but  the  whole  country  is 
apparently-  inferior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Siam. 
Tonquin  has  been  very  imperfectly  examined  by 
Europeans,  but  is  the  most  popidous  province'; 
therefore,  most  probably,  of  superior  fiertility  and 
cultivation. 

Animals. — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leo- 
pard, buflalo,  bear,  horse,  deer,  goat,  &c«,  are  natives 
of  Anam.     There  are  no  jackals  nor  foxes ;  nor 
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b«e«.  lut  a  pTofu<(ion  of  other  kinds  of  game. 
Gieat  numbcR  of  monkeys  and  bflb(x>ns  are  found 
iatbe  woods:  oDeI&i|:e  and  powerful  species  seems 
Id  be  peculiar  to  Cochin  China ;  the  dog  and  cat, 
Yhich  are  also  natives,  are  domesticated :  elephants 
ire  used  ill  war.  Peacocks,  parrots,  and  a  variety 
d  binb  of  the  richest  plumage,  inhabit  the  forests ; 
cukws,  ploveis,  Ac  the  shores ;  and  aquatic  birds 
fi  ill  descriptions,  the  rivers.  Alligators  inhabit 
the  luger  rivers ;  the  cobra-de-capeUoj  and  several 
etber  huge  and  venomous  serpents,  infest  the 
cointn'.  The  seas  abound  with  an  iueichaustible 
s^Iy  of  fish,  and  afford  subsistence  to  a  large 
portioD  of  the  population;  amongst  the  species 
are,  the  flying  fikh,  scorpion  fish  (remarkably  and 
beautifully  variec:ated),  mango  fish  of  Bengal,  &c, 
lith  wles,  mullets,  and  many  others  familiar  to 
is;  shrimps  and  crawfish  are  very  fine;  and  mol- 
lawB.  in  laige  quantities,  are  'taken  for  food. 
Utt^uitoes  and  other  insects  abound  in  g^eat 
qsmtiti^ 

Tkt  People  consist  of  several  races: — 1.  the 
ftcioi  Chmeae  and  Tonqumese,  who  are  similar 
in  person,  and  most  of  their  habits  and  customs, 
to  the  Chinese ;  2.  the  Cambodjcuu,  in  physical 
qualities,  manners,  &c.,  more  resembling  the  Sia- 
mx;  3.  the  Mat  race,  inhabiting  the  mountain- 
ous country  between  Cochin  China  and  Cambodja; 
Uj&ved  bv  some  to  have  been  the  Aborigines; 
nid  to  be  black  like  the  Caffres,  and  in  a  savage 
(tate.  Besides  the  native  races,  there  are  25,000 
ChiiMse,  who  work  the  mines  and  trade  in  metals 
m  Tonquin,  and  many  others  who  are  settled  in 
the  commercial  towns,  but  mostly  in  the  N.  pro- 
Tineesw  The  other  strangers  are  chiefly  Malays, 
about  5,000  in  the  S.  parts  of  Cambodja,  and  Por- 


PAjmco/  Qualities, — According  to  Mr.  Finlay- 
Mo,  a  suieeoo,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Crawfard 
in  his  embassy  in  the  vear  1822,  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  Malay  origin.  He  observes 
'that  the  men  average  5  feet  2|  inches  in  height, 
which  is  below  the  ordinarj'  standard  of  tlie  Ma- 
lays and  Siamese ;  they  are  less  bulky  and  clumsy 
thaa  ibe  latter,  but  of  a  somewhat  souat  figure. 
Thdr  upper  extremities  are  long,  their  lower  ones 
rfwrt  and  stout;  they  are  not  fat;  their  muscular 
nitem  is  large  and  well  developed.  Head  and 
^  both  nearly  round;  the  longitudinal  and 
teffisvene  diameters  of  each  beine  nearljr  equal; 
forehead  short  and  broad,  cheek-bortes  wide,  but 
not  particularly  salient,  chin  large  and  broad;  but 
theconmoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  has  not  the 
^nes  apparent  in  the  Malays  and  Siamese,  and 
the  affinity'  in  this  respect  to  the  Tartar  race  is 
"till  1«sa.  Kyes  rounder  and  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Chinese  and  Siamese,  more  lively  and  in- 
tensely black ;  lips  moderately  thick ;  hair  on  the 
Kaip  copious,  bliusk,  and  coarse ;  beard  grisly  and 
thin,  and  no  hair  on  the  cheeks.  The  colour  of 
the  skin  is  olive,  and  very  often,  especially  in  the 
fmales  (who  are  sometimes  really  handsome),  the 
eonplexion  is  no  darker  than  that  of  the  iuhabi- 
taots  of  the  S.  of  Eurbpe.'  (Finlayson,  pp.  298, 
374-378.)  TTiey  are  intelligent,  without  much 
<«gmality  or  invention;  but  exhibiting  a  very 
great  aptitude  for  imitation.  Of  their  disposition, 
nch  ooofiicting  statements  have  been  made  by 
those  who  have  experienced  either  a  handsome  or 
n  unhandsome  reception  from  them,  that  it  is 
^%olt  to  come  to  any  conclusion.  They  are 
uprightly,  animated,  good-humoured,  and  alto- 
gether destitute  of  the  solemn  reserve  of  tlie  Chi- 
nee; always  laughing  and  chattering,  volatile, 
capricious  and  changeaole,  vain,  and  endued  with 
««»idenible  national  pride.  Crawfurd  and  Fin- 
byson  say  that  thev  are  mild,  docile,  and  inoffen- 
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sivc;  (no  travellers  have  accused  them  of  ftTi>citv ;) 
affable,  kind,  and  att4;ntive  to  strangers;  and  the 
lower  orders  not  rapacious,  although  a  des]wtic, 
illiberal,  and  avaricious  government  has  unques- 
tionably made  all  within  the  influence  of  the 
court  the  most  arrant  thieves.  In  their  manners 
and  behaviour  the  Anamese  are  polite  and  grace- 
ful ;  but  punctilious  and  ceremonious. 

Agriculture. — Rice,  which  is  liere  the  '  staff  of 
life,'  forms  the  main  article  of  culture.  There  are 
six  different  sorts  grown;  two  on  the  uplands, 
used  for  confectionery,  and  yielding  only  one  crop 
annually ;  the  other  sorts  yield  from  two  to  five 
crops  a  year ;  but  generally  two,  one  in  April,  and 
another' in  October;  or  three,  where  the  inunda- 
tions have  been  profuse.  Maize,  cotton,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  pulse,  and  fruit,  are  the  other  arti- 
cles of  general  culture. 

The  sugar-cane  is  cultivat/ed  by  the  Gichin 
Chinese  only,  and  a  very  inferior,  dark,  clayey 
produce  obtiuned.  Most  of  the  cinnamon  that  is 
exported  is  cultivated ;  tobacco,  capsicuin,  {>eppcr 
of  a  very  good  qualitv  in  the  central  provinces,  are 
other  chiM  objects  of*  tillage ;  no  coffee  is  grown, 
except  in  a  few  gardens  near  Hud 

Raw  silk  is  produced  in  latge  quantities  in  Ton- 
quin and  Cochin  China.  The  ground  is  but  in- 
differently tilled;  near  Sal-gon,  it  is  in  many 
small  patches  of  about  half  an  acre,  the   rice 

Sounds  being  bounded  by  ditches.  Agricultural 
hour  is  almost  wholly  performed  by  women ; 
they  guide  the  plough.  Which  is  drawn  by  a  buf- 
falo, plant  the  noe,  ouild  and  repair  the  cottages, 
and  are  entrusted  with  all  the  household  concerns. 
Their  pay,  as  well  as  that  of  labourers  of  the 
other  sex,  is  1  nuu  a  day  with  food,  or  2  mas 
without  it. 

The  buffalo  is  domesticated,  and  is  useful  in 
a^culture;  the  ox  is  of  a  small  reddish-brown 
kmd,  but  not  used  as  food,  beef  not  being  com- 
monly eaten.  A  small  species  of  goat  is  kept ; 
but  sheep  are  very  rare  and  extremely  inferior. 
The  ho^  IS  a  very  favourite  animal ;  the  breed  is 
the  Chmese,  and  remarkably  fine.  At  Hu^,  hogs 
are  always  stall-fed,  and  seldom  suffered  to  roam 
at  large.  The  horse,  of  an  inferior  breed,  is  used 
only  for  riding,  being  unfit  for  cavalry  service. 
There  are  neither  asses  nor  mules. 

Poultry,  in  large  numbers,  are  kept  everywhere : 
those  at  Sal-gon  are  said  to  be  amongst  the  finest 
in  India.  Geese  are  not  so  common  as  ducks  or 
fowls.    The  game  cocks  are  trained  for  fighting. 

Foodf  &c — The  diet  of  the  people  is  to  Euro- 
pean ideas  often  gross  and  disgusting  in  a  liigh 
degree.  Rice,  legumes,  and  fish  form  the  chief 
part  of  their  food :  but  dogs'  and  alligators'  flesh, 
rats,  mice,  worms,  frog^s  and  other  reptiles,  mag- 
gots, entrails,  and  putrid  meats,  are  among  their 
favourite  dishes.  Pork,  boiled  ducks  and  fowls, 
boiled  and  stewed  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  sugar- 
cane, fruit,  and  much  confectionery,  comi)ose  great 
part  of  the  rest ;  and  tea,  and  rice-whiskey  (of 
which  a  great  deal  is  drunk),  compose  their  usual 
beverages.  Fish-pickle  is  their  favourite  condi- 
ment, into  which  nearly  every  morsel  they  eat  is 
plunged.  Elephants'  flesh  is  eaten  only*  by  the 
sovereign  and  nobility.  Milk  is  not  used  at  all, 
and  eggs  are  not  valued  until  they  are  rotten,  or 
nearly  natched.  lliey  take  two  meals  a  day ;  one 
at  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  other  at 
sunset.  These  they  take  in  the  open  air,  generally 
in  front  of  their  houses,  and  eat  with  chop-sticks 
tipped  with  ivory  or  metal,  porcupine  quills,  and  a 
pottery  spoon. 

The  tobacco  that  is  grown  is  all  used  in  the 
countrj'.  All  the  men  smoke,  and,  as  well  as  the 
women,  chew  betel  and  areca,  which  either  they 
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or  their  attendants  (if  rich)  always  carry  with 
them  in  boxes  or  laige  puises  for  tlic  express  pur- 
pose. In  their  persons  they  are  extremely  dirty, 
notwithstanding  their  frequent  ablution;  their 
under  garments  are  never  washed  nor  changed 
until  they  drop  to  pieces;  their  nails  are  never 
cut,  their  length  being  an  indication  of  rank. 

Arts  and  Manufactures, — ^The  inferior  dwellings 
consist  of  mud  walls,  thatched  or  covered  with 
bamboo  leaves;  the  better  sort  of  houses  are  of 
wood  or  brick,  and  tiled,  but  the  bricks  are  only 
baked  in  the  sun,  and  glazed  windows  are  un- 
known. The  huts  of  the  peasantry  near  Sal-gon 
consist  of  watrled  floors,  raised  about  8  or  4  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  contain  two  or  three  com- 
partments, one  of  which  is  a  common  room ;  in 
the  others  the  family  sleep  on  mats  on  a  kind  of 
raised  platform,  ranged  around  the  walb.  The 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  cottage  consists  of  a  co- 
loured matting  for  the  floor,  an  earthem  stove,  an 
iron  rice-pot,  and  some  very  rude  porcelain  and 
other  eartnenware  articles. 

The  art  in  which,  above  all  others,  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  excel,  is  that  of  ship-building.  Their 
vessels,  the  construction  of  which,  were  it  not  for 
their  rude  materials,  would  not  disgrace  Europe, 
are  built  of  from  5  to  100  tons  burthen,  but  mostly 
between  16  and  30  tons;  sharp  at  either  end,  and 
the  deck  one-third  longer  than  the  keeL  Their 
bottoms  mostly  consist  of  wicker-work,  covered 
on  the  outside  bv  a  coating,  ^  inch  thick,  of  ffolgcU, 
a  close  and  durable  mixture  of  pitch,  oil,  lime,  &c 
The  sides  and  deck  are  bound  together  with  cross- 
bulk  heads ;  and  as  the  larger  vessels  usually  be- 
long to  a  joint-stock  company  of  merchants,  there 
are  as  many  separate  holds  as  owners.  The  fish- 
ing boats  and  others,  60  feet  in  length,  are  made 
of  5  long  planks  extending  from  stem  to  stem, 
their  edgeb  morticed,  tightened  with  wooden  pins, 
and  bounded  together  by  twisted  bamboo  fibres :  at 
each  end  they  are  raised  much  higher,  and  painted, 
gilded,  and  ornamented  with  figures  of  dragons 
and  serpents.  They  often  cany  a  covered  cabin, 
built  like  a  house  upon  the  deck ;  from  one  to  three 
sails  of  matting,  which  in  the  N.  provinces  are 
often  square  and  more  like  those  of  Europe;  a 
wooden  anchor  with  one  fluke,  shrouds  and  cables 
of  rattan,  and  cordage  of  coir.  During  the  unfa- 
vourable monsoon,  the  boats  are  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  larger  vessels  drawn  up  on  shore  to  some  dis- 
tance. The  mode  of  rowing  is  by  pushing,  and  not 
pulling,  the  oars  against  the  water  (White,  p.  209) : 
when  there  are  many  rowers,  they  push  in  regular 
succession,  beginning  with  the  one  at  the  stem. 
The  government  rowers,  who  are  selected  from  the 
army,  are  paid  but  1  quan  per  month.  The  boats 
that  ply  for  hire  are  chiefly  conducted  by  women ; 
but  the  very  unfair  and  ungallant  custom  prevails, 
that  the  men  pay  no  fare,  they  being  all  supposed 
on  government  service.  They  have  no  wheeled 
carriages ;  but  people  of  distinction  are  carried  in 
a  palanquin,  formed  of  a  cotton  net  hammock, 
with  a  mattress  and  pillows  inside,  covered  by  a 
large  varnished  canopy,  in  form  like  a  tortoise- 
shell  ;  the  whole  slung  upon  a  long  pole,  and  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  two,  four,  or  six  men. 

In  most  manufactures,  the  Anamese  are  very  far 
behind,  and  are  superseded  by  the  Chinese,  from 
whom  they  derive  most  of  their  useful  articles. 
Sword-handles  with  very  good  filagree  work,  boxes 
of  lacquered  ware,  inlaid  with  pean  or  gold,  purses, 
matting,  baskets,  coarse  silk,  and  very  durable 
cotton  stnfis,  beUs,  cannon,  iron  nails,  scissors  of  a 
rude  kind,  varnish,  drc.  they  can  make ;  but  they 
cannot  temper  iron  or  steel,  print  calico,  or  make 
a  matchlock,  and  depend  for  all  their  arms  on 
European  nations. , 


Trade, — The  Chinese  are  the  butchers,  tailors, 
confectioners,  bankers,  money-changers,  and  ped- 
lars of  the  empire,  and  are  met  with  in  all  the 
towns  with  an  elastic  pole  across  their  shoulder, 
and  at  either  end  a  basket  containing  their  wares. 
In  the  bazaars,  gilt  paper,  fans,  porcelain,  dnigs^ 
and  other  China  produce,  tools,  necessaries  of  lue, 
and  the  other  articles  yielded  by  the  country,  are 
sold.  Provisions  are  cheap.  Mr.  White  ibtmd 
that,  at  Sai-gon,  pork  was  8  cents  per  lb.;  beefV 
4  c.  (Americ.) ;  fowls,  50  cents  per  dozen ;  a  fine 
deer,  1^  dollar;  rice,  a  dollar  a  picul  (183  lbs. 
Eng.) ;  shaddocks  and  lemons,  50  c  per  hund. ; 
oranges,  30  c  per  hund.  Tea  of  Hue  is  sold  ia 
boats  on  the  rivers,  as  well  as  varnish,  which, 
with  other  combustible  matters,  is  not  allowed  to 
be  kept  on  shore,  and  the  varnish  merchants 
live  constantly  in  their  covered  houses,  built  on 
bamboo  rafts.  The  foreign  trade  is  compara- 
tively trifling,  and  almost  wholly  with  the  Chi- 
nese ;  very  httle  with  the  Siamese  or  Europeans. 

From  20,000  to  60,000  piculs  of  sugar;  250,000 
to  800,000  lbs.  of  true  cinnamon,  not  freed  fVom 
its  epidermis,  at  50  to  60  quans  per  picul ;  3,000 
piculs  of  aniseed  from  Cambodja;  raw  silk  at  &^ 
to  5  quans  the  catty  (2|  lb.),  200  piculs  iix>m  Fai- 
foo,  60  p.  from  Hu^,  and  1,000  p.  firom  Cachao 
annually;  cottons  superior  to  those  of  Bengal; 
areca,  spices,  cardamoms  from  Cambodja,  hogs' 
lard,  scented  woods,  rice,  edible  birds'  nests,  and 
molluscfle,  and  the  precious  metals,  are  exported 
to  China ;  gamboge,  red  dyeing  wood  from  Tonquin, 
ivory,  pearl,  horns,  hides,  gum-lac,  gold-dust,  and 
other  metals  in  smaller  quantities  to  other  parts  of 
the  world.  When  Barrow  wrote,  sugar  at  Tuion 
fetched  3  dollars,  pepper  of  Cochin  China  6  to  8 
dolL,  and  rice  half  a  dollar  the  picul  of  133^  Um. 
British  manufactures  then  sold  usually  at  20  to  30 
per  cent  proflt,  and  were  paid  in  silver  ingota. 
Ke-cho  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  Eastern 
trade,  and  at  the  end  of  tiie  17th  century  the 
English  and  Dutch  had  factories  there,  whence 
they  exported  largely. 

The  imports  are  chiefly  manufactured  silks, 
porcelain,  drags,  a  great  quantity  of  gilt  paper, 
and  fine  teas  for  the  upper  classes,  with  housdiold, 
&c  utensils  from  China ;  spices,  sandal-wood,  and 
tin,  from  Malay ;  opium  fwhich  is,  however,  pro- 
hibited) from  India,  150  cuiests  annually,  2-8rcl8  of 
which  are  consumed  in  Tonquin;  cottons  fzom 
Canton  and  Sincapore  (but  none  of  a  variety  of 
colours  in  the  same  piece,  nor  chintzes) ;  Britiah 
woollens,  chiefiy  scarlet,  some  yellow  or  green, 
and  all  coarse ;  a  few  serges  and  camlets,  iron  and 
arms,  from  Europe;  but  altogether  amounting  to 
Ycry  little.  The  China  trade  is  chiefiy  in  Ke-oho, 
Sal-gon,  Hud,  and  Fal-fo,  but  the  whole  scarcely 
amounts  to  20,000  tons  annually,  being  little  more 
than  half  the  Chinese  trade  with  the  single  dty  of 
Bangkok,  in  Siam. 

The  transport  of  goods  between  Ke-cho  and 
Hud  is  facilitated  by  a  canal,  180  mUes  in  len^rth, 
20  yards  in  breadth,  and  almost  straight;  asm  to 
be  constracted  by  the  reining  monim^  in  1812 : 
near  Hud  it  is  used  for  irrigation  as  well  as  con- 
veyance, 

Weights  and  Jlfeomres.— The  picul  is  about  1334 
lbs.  Eng.,  and  divides  into  100  catties,  each  eqiud 
to  1  and  l^rd  lb.  Eng.  A  bag  of  rice  weighs  50 
catties.  The  current  coin  is  the  sepeck,  cast  at 
Ke-cho,  of  a  compound  brittle  met^  called  iu- 
tenagnCf  the  base  of  which  is  zinc.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  pierced  with  a  square  hole, 
by  which  they  are  strung  in  numbers  together,  and 
as  they  axe  the  only  coin  used,  they  form  a  very 
bulky  and  inconvenieut  medium.  'Accounts  are 
thus  reckoned:— 60  Bepeck8==l  mas  (5  cents),  10 
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mM8=l  quan  (50  cents),  the  two  latter  nnits  are 
imagiiiaiy.  A  Spanish  dollar  is  valued  at  1^ 
fflian;  an  ingot  oi  silver,  at  from  27  to  28  quans; 
UMie  are  also  gold  ingots  of  the  same  and  of  doable 
Tahe,  but  the  currency  is  subject  to  very  capri- 
CMQsand  roguish  changes. 

Fwblic  Revmmes  are  derived  from,  1.  a  capitation 
tax  of  1  and  1-lOth  quan,  paid  by  every  male 
above  19  years  of  age;  2.aland<tax;  3.  thecrovm 
kndR,  which  are  fanned  by  different  villages ;  4. 
TirioasoaDtzibtttions,  imposts  on  foreign  trade,  &c. 
These  imposts  are  small,  and  there  is  none  on 
exported  sugar;  those  in  the  service  of  the  govem- 
Bwot  are  exempted  froih  them.  The  kmg  has 
moQopolies  of  goldr-dust,  ivory,  and  rhinoceros' 


Tie  Goctmment  is  an  hereditary  military  des- 
podsn,  in  which,  however,  primogeniture  is  more 
atteDded  to  than  legitimacy.  The  sovereign  has 
die  title  of  Emperor.  The  central  administration 
sader  him  is  conducted  by  six  Mandarins,  minis- 
ten  who  have  chaige  of' the  archives,  religion, 
jostioe,  war,  finance,  and  woods  and  forests.  Be- 
ads these,  the  viceroys  of  Tonquin  and  Com- 
bodja,  and  the  Mcmdarin  of  ElephanUy  who  is 
nrime  minister,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
iuTe  seats  in  the  supreme  council.  £ach  province 
ia<fivided  into  3  departments,  called  Uu-yen ;  each 
dep.  into  3  or  4  districts,  called  Tou,  The  pro- 
rindal  governments  are  under  a  viceroy  of  the  1st 
das  of  Mandarins  (or  military  class),  who  has  2 
crrQ  Mandarins  under  him ;  each  hu-ven  is  go- 
Tcmed  by  two  and  each  tou  by  one  civil  Mandarin : 
the  villages  are  governed  by  officers  elected  by  the 
peasantry,  who  are  answerable  for  the  taxes  of 
their  constituents. 

All  rank  is  official,  and  although  in  part  here- 
ditary, descends  a  step  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion.' Each  functionary  has  power  to  inffict 
pimishment  on  all  inferior  to  him  in  rank,  and 
udimited  obedience  to  this  power  is  displayed 
amongst  all  classes. 

Anied  Force, — The  royal  guard  consists  of 
30,000  men  and  800  elephants,  besides  the  provin- 
cial troops,  the  number  of  which  varies.  AH 
males  are  liable  to  serve,  and  1  out  of  3  is  gcne- 
lally  a  soldier.  There  is  continually  a  levy  of 
those  between  17  and  20;  and  those  who  are 
obliged  to  serve,  cannot  leave  the  army  tiU  age  or 
infinaity  compel  thenu  They  are  in  active  ser- 
rioe  for  three  successive  years,  and  then  have 
kave  of  absence  for  the  three  next,  which  they 
ipend  with  their  families,  employing  themselves 
in  the  tillage  of  a  small  allotment  of  land,  granted 
by  government  to  each.  The  standing  army  was 
focmeriv  150,000  men ;  but  when  Crawfurd  visited 
the  country,  it  was  only  between  40,000  and  50,000 
men.  Finlayson  says,  *  the^  are  robust,  smart- 
kciking  troops,'  clothed  in  Bntish  scarlet  woollens, 
aometimes  turned  up  with  blue  or  vellow,  and 
vear  a  conical  helmet  of  basket-work,  lacquered 
and  ffilt:  their  other  arms  are  swords,  muskets 
with  bayonets,  shields,  and  long  spears,  decorated 
with  a  tuft  of  red  horse-hair.  Their  cartouche 
boxes,  and  other  accoutrements,  bear  a  similarity 
to  those  of  Europe,  the  defensive  arts  of  which, 
diseipljne,  &c.,  were  introduced  by  the  French 
dnring  the  last  century,  who  once  supplied  them 
irith  10,000  stand  of'arms.  Much  progress  was 
made  in  military  affidra  by  the  Cochin  Chinese, 
and  the  late  king  cast  a  number  of  cannon.  Hud, 
Sai-gon,  and  some  other  cities,  are  strongly  for- 


The  Navy  consists  of  about  200  gun-boats,  car- 
lyiog  from  16  to  22  guns,  100  large  galleys  of  from 
50  to  70  oars,  with  several  small  swivel  pieces, 
>od  a  12  or  24  pounder  at  the  prow,  and  500 


smaller  galleys  somewhat  similarly  armed.  The 
seamen  are  classed  in  regiments  the  same  as  land 
troops,  6  of  which  are  on  duty  at  the  capital,  and 
1  at  each  of  the  other  principal  forts.  (Crawfurd, 
p.  492.) 

BeU^iotu — The  religion  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  IS  a  species  of  Buddhism ;  the  upper  orders 
follow  the  religion  of  Confucius.  Christianity  was 
introduced  in  1624  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits; 
and  there  are  about  425,000  Christians  in  the  em- 
pure  (Crawfurd),  viz. :  300,000  in  Tonquin,  100,000 
m  Cochin  China,  and  about  25,000  in  Cambodja ; 
but  they  are  the  most  abject  of  the  population, 
and  possess  no  political  weight  whatever.  The 
religion  of  the  Anamese  does  not  affect  their  morals 
or  mode  of  life.  Its  ceremonies  seem  to  consist  in 
offering  first  fruits,  scented  woods,  &c  to  idols,  in 
burning  great  quantities  of  gilt  papor  at  certain 
times,  sucking  inscriptions  on  posts,  trees,  and 
houses,  and  carrying  about  phylacteries,  and  other 
sacred  objects.  The  Cochin  Chinese  are  very 
superstitious,  and  endeavour  to  appease  the  evil 

?)irit  more  than  they  venerate  the  beneficent  one^ 
hey  have  pagodas,  and  a  pantheon ;  but  their 
idols  and  temples  are  most  commonly  an  image  of 
the  Chinese  god  Fo,  enclosed  in  a  small  house  of 
wicker  work,  hung  up  in  a  tree,  or  elevated  on 
four  long  posts,  and  approached  by  a  ladder.  Their 
priests  are  few,  and  but  little  respected  by  a  people 
who  treat  many  of  their  gods  with  contempt.  In 
Chiampa  {Tsiampa),  the  S.  part  of  Cochin  China, 
Indian  and  not  Chinese  gods  are  the  objects  of 
worship. 

Mr.  White  observes,  that  theft  is  universal,  and 
murders  not  uncommon.  All  travellers  agree  in 
the  want  of  chastity  amongst  unmarried  females ; 
their  open  prostitution  neither  degrades  them  in 
public  opinion,  nor  prevents  their  becoming  mar- 
ried, after  which,  however,  a  strict  watch  is  kept 
over  them. 

Jurisprudence, — The  police  of  the  villages  and 
the  laws  are  administered  by  the  village  chiofs 
alread^'  spoken  of;  in  the  towns,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  each  street  is  chosen  by.  the 
rest  as  head  of  the  street,  and  is  answerable  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  all  the  rest,  over  whom  he  is 
an  arbitrator.  In  capital  cases,  judgment  rests 
with  the  governors  of  the  hu-yeny  or  there  may 
be  appeal  from  them  to  those  of  the  province,  and 
ultimatelv  to  the  royal  council;  where  all  the 
evidence  is  scrupulously  re-adduced.  The  judges 
write  and  seal  their  individual  opinions  separately, 
and  the  emperor  himself  detennines  on  the  case. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  natives  and  fo- 
reigners, the  latter  being  under  the  protection  of 
the  minister  of  strangers.  The  several  chiefe  give 
audience  and  receive  petitions  every  day;  but 
presents  to  each  are  necessary  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. 

The  bamboo  is  constantly  at  work,  and  the 
cauTigue,  or  voke,  for  other  minor  crimes,  which  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  10  feet  long,  fimt- 
ened  across  by  two  others,  and  worn  somewhat 
tightly  round  the  neck.  All  capital  crimes,  as 
murder,  robbery,  sometimes  corruption  (excepting 
adultery),  are  punished  by  decapitation :  the  cri- 
minals ore  brought  into  the  bazar,  or  public  place, 
and  placed  in  rows,  each  opposite  a  placard,  de- 
cluring  the  nature  of  his  crime ;  then,  with  one 
blow  of  a  two-handed  sabre,  their  heads  are  suc- 
cessively struck  off.  Parties  convicted  of  adul- 
tery are  tied  together  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Polygamy  is  allowed ;  the  first  wife  is  the  chief, 
the  others  being  hiostly  of  inferior  rank;  the 
children  of  all  are,  however,  equally  legitimate. 
The  richer  classes  marry  at  15,  the  poorer  at  20 
or  30  years  of  age,  or  when  they  can  afford  to  buy 
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a  woman  from  her  friends;  bat  women  cannot  be 
married  against  their  own  consent.  Marriage  is 
but  a  veri)al  contract,  ratified  by  exchanging  prcj 
scnts  before  witnesses,  and  dissolved  as  readily  by 
merely  breaking  a  pair  of  chop-sticks,  or  porcu- 
pine quills,  before  a  third  party.  The  remains  of 
the  dead  are  often  laid  out  with  much  pomp  under 
a  pavilion  covered  with  silks,  and  surrounded  with 
tables  of  the  choicest  fruits,  and  a  band  of  music 
for  16  days.  White  garments  are  worn,  and  much 
gilt  paper  is  burnt  at  these  times.  No  native  nor 
foreigner,  if  married,  is  allowed  to  quit  the 
country. 

Amiuements,  Public  Taate,  §•<?.— The  Anamese 
are  very  fond  of  dramatic  representations,  which 
are  performed  in  pavilions  ror  several  dajs  to- 
gether with  little  mtermission,  and  to  which  no 
entrance-money  is  required,  the  actors  depending 
on  voluntary  contributions.  The  plays  consist  of 
historical  operatic  pieces,  or  of  a  light  and  comic 
dialogue,  interspersed  with  cheerful  airs,  each  con- 
cluding with  a  common  chorus.  Their  dancing 
and  music  is  in  exact  time,  the  latter  not  destitute 
of  melody,  not  unlike  some^  Scotch  airs.  The  in- 
struments in  use  are  gongs^  drums,  violins,  flutes, 
guitars,  and  trumpets  sufficiently  harsh  and  grating ; 
but  the  applause  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
noise  made.  They  have  some  notion  of  sculpture, 
the  best  specimens  of  which  are  seen  on  tombs. 
They  are  fond  of  shuttlecock  and  football,  cock 
and  quail  fighting,  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  &c.\ 
and  the  upper  ranks  of  elephant,  tiger,  or  buffalo 
hunting,  and  fireworks,  cards  and  dice,  without, 
however,  being  addicted  to  gambling. 

Dress — Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chinese  be- 
fore the  Tartar  conquest,  consisting  of  loose 
trousers,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  sash;  several 
loose  frocks  of  different  lengths,  the  upper  one 
the  shortest,  and  having  long  loose  sleeves,  a  small 
close  collar,  and  five  buttons  and  loops ;  a  broad 
basket-work  hat,  or  a  turban  of  .crape;  slipiiers 
by  which  the  feet  are  not  cramped  like  those 
of  the  Chinese;  hair  long,  and  turned  up  in  a 
knot  on  the  top  of  the  h^.  The  dress  of  both 
sexes  is  alike,  only  in  that  of  the  women  the 
frocks  are  longer,  and  they  wear  bracelets  and 
armlets  of  pearl,  of  ivory,  earrings,  and  other 
ornaments.  Dress  is  an  object  of  great  attention 
with  all  classes. 

Language. — The  language  of  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese, like  their  dress,  drc,  has  been  derived  from 
that  of  China :  it  is  monosyllabic,  destitute  of  in- 
flexions, its  written  character  like  the  former, 
although  it  possesses  several  elements,  as  the  B, 
I),  and  R,  which  the  Chinese  are  unable  to  pro- 
nounce. The  Cambodjans  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage, and  the  people  of  Tsiampa  another  distinct 
from  both.  Literature  is  confined  to  Chinese 
books,  chiefly  on  medicine,  and  the  works  of  Con- 
fucius. 

History. — In  234  B.C.  this  countrjr  was  con- 

?uered  bjr  the  Chinese,  who  held  it  till  a.d.  263. 
n  1406  it  was  reconc^uered  by  the  Chinese,  who 
abandoned  it  again  m  1428.  In  1471,  Cochin 
China  was  completely  subjected  by  Tonquin ;  but 
in  1553  threw  off  the  yoke,  and,  until  1748,  was 
governed  by  both  a  nominal  and  real  sovereign, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  a  military  commander 
and  regent.  The  nominal  sovereigns  then  ob- 
tained the  mastery,  and  ruled  in  the  midst  of 
anarchy  till  1774,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Caun^- 
shung,  the  revolution  of  Nhac  {Vinyac)  and  his 
brothers  overturned  their  power.  Bishop  Adran, 
a  French  missionaijr,  the  tutor  of  the  late  king's 
son,  obtained  for  him  the  alliance  of  Louis  X  Vl., 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  was 
the  main  cause  of  th*e  restoration  of  his  pupi*!  Gia- 
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long  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  on  which  he 
was  fhmly  seated  in  1802.  Adran  reformed  the 
jurisprudence,  commenced  public  works,  surveyed 
the  coasts,  promoted  trade,  established  naval  arse- 
nals, and  new  disciplined  the  king's  army:  but 
dying  soon  after,  many  of  his  wholesome  reforma 
sank  into  disuse.  Gia-long  died  in  1819,  and  was 
succeeded  by  an  ill^timate  son,  who  was  invested, 
in  1821,  by  the  court  of  Peking  with  the  empire 
of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China. 

An  AM. — ^Thk  French  Colony.  Before  the 
French  revolution  the  government  of  Louis  XVI. 
made  great  endeavours  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
Cochin  China,  and  they  were  successful  for  a  time, 
causing  many  of  the  places  to  be  fortified  in  Euro- 
pean ushion,  introducing  French  officers  into 
places  of  authority,  and  generally  modifying  the 
government  according  to  European  ideas*  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  these  changes 
had  become  obsolete;  but,  in  1860,  a  powerful 
Franco-Spanish  expedition  reduced  the  city  of 
Saigon,  which  was  made  the  capital  of  a  new 
French  colony.  The  territory  of  this  colony  com- 
prises the  three  provs.  of  Dongnai,  Bien-hoa,  and 
Saigon,  or  that  part  of  the  country  extending 
east  of  the  Cambodia  85  ra.  in  a  direct  line,  and 
north  on  the  Cambodia  to  11°  10' north,  180  m. 
along  the  river  course.  (See  Saioon.)  In  some 
quarters  in  India,  the  position  of  the  French  is 
viewed  with  some  concern,  more  especially  since 
the  French  have  recognised  the  sovereign  of  Cam- 
bodia as  independent,  while  he  is  really  dependent 
on  Siam,  an  empire  on  terms  of  enmity  with  the 
Burmese  proWnce  of  India.  The  French  are  en- 
deavouring to  attract  the  commerce  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  China  bounding  the  Anamite  empire  on 
the  north,  down  the  Cambodia  river,  while  British 
merchants,  both  in  India  and  at  home,  favour  a 
scheme  to  construct  a  road  into  these  Chinese 
pro\'inces  from  Rangoon. 

ANAPA,  a  sea-port  town  and  fortress  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  Circassia,  on  the  NE.  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  47  m.  SE.  Yenikale,  lat.440  54'  62", 
long.  37°  16'  21"  E.  Pop.  ex.  of  military,  3,000. 
The  fortress,  constnicted  by  the  Turks  in  1784, 
was  taken  by  the  Russians  In  1791,  and  in  1807, 
and  finally  in  1828,  since  which  it  has  been  de- 
finitivelv  ceded  to  them.  Tlie  houses  are  mostly- 
mere  cabins,  built  of  wood  and  mud.  The  inhar- 
bitants  consist  of  Cihuissians,  Turks,  Tartars, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians  and  Russians.  The  port, 
or  rather  road,  is  nearly  open,  with  bad  holding 
ground,  and  so  shallow  as  to  admit  only  ships  of 
small  burden.  Anapa  is  at  present  principally 
important  as  a  military  post ;  but  were  tranquil- 
lity restored  in  Circassia,  it  would  most  likely- 
become  the  seat  of  a  considerable  commerce.  The 
exports  are  grain,  tallow,  and  butter,  hides,  pel- 
tries  and  wax. 

ANCENIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  Inf^ 
rieure,  on  the  Loire,  21  m.  ENE.  Nantes.  Pop. 
4,628  in  1861.  It  is  well  built,  has  a  handsome 
college,  an  hospital,  and  barracks.*  There  are  coal 
and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  has 
a  good  deal  of  trade  in  wuie,  vinegar,  brandy, 
and  timber.  Its  port  serves  as  an  entrepdt  and 
station  for  the  vessels  navigatuig  the  Loire.  The 
town  is  commanded  by  a  Gothic  castle  placed  on 
a  steep  hill. 

ANCERVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Meuae, 
11  m.  SSW.  Bar-le-Duc.    Pop.  2,003  in  1861. 

ANCHOLME  (IsiJt  of),  see  Lincolnshire. 

ANCONA,  a  marit,  city  of  Italy,  on  the  Ad- 
riatic, 17i  m.  SE.  Sinigaglw,  15  m.  rfNW.  Loreto, 
and  188  m.  NE.  Rome,  hit.  43°  37'  42"  N.,  long. 
13°  30' 35"  E.  Pop.  46,090  m  1862,  of  whom 
many  are  Greeks  and  Mohammedans,  and  exdu- 
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nre  of  1,800  Jews  who  inhabit  a  separate  quarter. 
It  Li  the  seat  of  a  civil  tribunal,  of  a  tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction,  and  of  a  bishopric ;  is  built 
m^theatre-wise,  on  a  sloping  ground,  declining 
10  the  sea,  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which 
Hands  its  cathedral,  on  the  other  its  citadel; 
facets  narrow,  dirt^r,  and  irregular;  but  many 
booses  spaciooa  and  elecant;  quay  fine;  port 
feraied  bv  a  mole  2,000  fL  in  length,  100  do.  in 
hRfldth,  and  65  above  the  sea,  having  at  its  ex- 
bBDity  a  lighthouse,  with  a  handsome  revolving 
lig;ht.  The  mole  being  hooked  at  the  extremitv, 
TanJd  may  lie  immediately  within  the  harbour  in 
Iran  7  to  8  fathoms;  but  it  shoals  rapidly,  and 
tmkIs  drawing  more  than  15  or  16  feet  water 
fboaM  anchor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  entry. 
That  is  good  anchorage  ground  about  4  m.  with- 
out the  mole,  in  10  and  12  fathoms.  The  harbour 
is  npidly  impro\'ing  under  the  present  Italian 
([Qremment,  several  dredges  of  late  years  ha\ing 
been  kept  constantly  at  work  increasing  the  depth 
of  the  haiixMir.  On  the  mole  stands  a  noble  ancient 
triumphal  arch,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
vbo  improved  and  embellished  the  town  and  port : 
it  »  fonned  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble ;  and 
it  has  also  another  arch  in  honour  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIY.  The  cathedral,  situated  on  a  bold  pro- 
montory on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Venus, 
hss  a  curious  porch,  supported  by  two  lions  of 
E^tian  granite ;  a  very  aacient  ^tar,  and  many 
tine  nuuble  pillars.  There  are  10  other  churches, 
eootaining  many  good  j)aintings ;  15  convents,  a 
ooUege,  and  two  hospitals.  The  palace  of  the 
delate,  the  exchange,  the  town-house,  and  the 
foitificatioiis,  particmarly  the  citadel,  are  also 
worthy  of  notice, 

Its  manufactures,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  consist  principally  of  wax,  tallow,  silk  hats, 
and  paper.  The  harbour  is  well  adapted  for  build- 
io^  and  repairing  ships,  and  is  frequented  by  those 
of  all  nations.  It  was  made  a  free  port  by  Cle- 
ment XI I^  and  has  a  more  considerable  trade  than 
soy  other  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
Teoioe  excepted.  This  trade  is  now  on  the  in- 
craue,  outside  the  harbour  is  a  fine  lazzaretto,  on 
m  artificial  island,  communicating  with  the  town 
bv  a  bridge.  The  market-place  is  spacious,  and 
the  town  is  well  furnished  with  cheap  and  good 
proriaona.  The  women  are  said  to  be  remar^ble 
fur  their  beauty.  The  town  is  now  connected  by 
ruhravs  with'  Bimini  and  Pescara.  Steamers 
leave  for  Corfu,  Patras,  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Con- 
stantinople. Exports,  com,  hemp,  bacon,  sulphur, 
sod  tallow.  Imports,  colonial  goods,  drugs,  and 
metals,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  from  Britain. 
Exports  1863  92,245/: ;  imports  317,119/. :  of  which 
the  British  share  was  26,489/.  and  196,520/.  re- 
spectively. 

Aneona  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  founded 
bv  a  colony  of  Syracusans  in  the  time  of  Dionysius. 
liie  Romans  established  themselves  in  it  b.c. 
26»^.  Being  justly  regarded  as  a  naval  station  of 
great  importance,*  Trajan  expended  large  s^ms 
upon  it,  and  built  the  mole ;  A.  d.  592,  it  was  oc- 
Oipied  by  the  Lombards;  in  839  it  was  sacked  by 
the  Mussulmans ;  and  it  afterwards  formed  an  in- 
dependent republic,  till  1532,  when  Bernardino 
Baiha,  under  pretext  of  defending  it  against  the 
Turks  (having  built  the  citadel  which  entirely 
<i)iamands  the  town),  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Popt  In  1799  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and 
io  1809  formed  the  chief  city  of  the  dep.  of  the 
Metauio.  In  1814,  it  was  restored  to  the  Papal 
Ke.  In  Feb.  1832,  a  detachment  of  French  troops 
landed  uncxpectedlv,  and  took  possession  of  the 
citadel ;  which  the  French  government  announced 
iu  leactliition  to  retam  so  long  as  any  Austrian 
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troops  remained  within  the  Papal  territories ;  the 
latter,  however,  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
French  evacuated  the  town  in  the  course  of  1839. 
In  the  year  1849  the  town  having  shared  in  the 
revolution  in  the  Roman  States,  was  bombarded 
and  then  occupied  by  Austrian  troops  and  held  by 
them  till  1859.  On  29th  October  1860  it  surren- 
dered to  the  Piedmontese  troops,  and  has  since 
formed  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  (Rampoldi, 
Corografia  dell'  ItaUa,  vol.  i  p.  80 ;  Consular  Re- 
ports, 1863-4). 

ANCY-LE-FRANC,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep. 
Yonne,  cap.  cant,  on  the  canal  of  Buxgundy,  10  m. 
SE.  Tonnerre,  Pop.  1,839  in  1861.  It  is  neat 
and  well-built,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  . 
ma^ificent  castle  in  its  vicinity,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Primaticcio,  belonging  to  the  descendants 
of  Louvois,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  park,  and  has  fine  gardens. 

AND  AD  KHAN,  or  ANDEJAN,  a  town  of  In- 
dependent Tartaiy,  Khanat  of  Khokan,  on  the 
Sihoun  (Jaxartes),  55  m.  E.  Khokan,  lat  41©  20'  N., 
long.  71^  27'  £.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  antiquity. 

ANDALUSIA,  a  district  of  Spain,  so  called, 
either  from  the  Vandals  who  settled  here  in  the 
fifth  cent,  or  from  an  Arabic  word,  signifying 
Land  of  the  Wett,  It  is  the  most  S.  di\'ision  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  four  Moorish  kingdoms  of 
Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Granada,  between 
36°  0'  and  380  38'  N.  lat,  and  1°  37'  and  7©  25'  W. 
long.,  having  N.  Estremadnra  and  La  Mancha; 
E.  Murcia;  W.  Portugal;  and  S.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Str.  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  length,  E.  to  W.,  about  350  m. ;  greatest 
breadth  nearly  200  m. :  area,  27,153  sq.  m.  Pop. 
3,927,357  according  to  the  census  of  1857,  being 
an  increase  since  1846  of  1,569,298.  Andalusia  is 
at  present  divided  into  eight  provinces,  viz. — 
Seville,  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Granada,  Jaen,  Mal^a, 
Almeiia,  and  Huelva.  Its  chief  cities  are  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Cordova,  Jaen,  Almeria,  Granada,  Malaga, 
Huelva,  and  Gibraltar.  Two  ranges  of  mountains 
traverse  it  from  E.  to  W. :  the  most  S.  of  these 
ranges  is  the  loftiest,  and  has  several  points  covert 
with  perpetual  snow;  the  highest,  Mulahacen, 
beuig  11,678  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Sierra  Morena  belongs  to  the  N.  chain,  and  forms 
part  of  the  N,  bouncUiry  of  the  district  Between 
these  two  ranges  flows  the  Guadalquivir,  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  Andalusian  rivers,  and  s^velled 
by  numerous  streams  from  the  lateral  valleys  open- 
ing into  its  basin.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes. 
On  the  coast,  the  climate  is  hot  and  oppressive ; 
but  N.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  temperature  is 
more  equable,  and  cooler,  although  it  never  freezes. 
The  primitive  rocks  of  the  high  S.  mountains  are 
chiefly  mica-slate,  gneiss,  and  clay-slate,  covered 
in  some  parts  by  black  transition  limestone,  con- 
taining sulphuret  of  lead.  Seipentioe  marble,  and 
alabaster,  are  found  in  Granada;  and  there  are 
numerous  mines,  that  either  produce,  or  have  pro- 
duced, gold,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  mercury, 
iron,  lead,  \'itriol,  coal,  and  sulphur ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lead  mines  of  Adra,  near  Malaga, 
they  are  at  present  mostly  in  a  neglected  state. 
The  vegetation  partakes  of  the  Etiropean  and 
African  characters:  mastic,  olive,  myrtle,  palms, 
bananas,  &c.,  abound  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
country,  but  on  the  S.  shores  those  common  to 
Europe  almost  wholly  disappear,  and  the  sugar- 
cane and  cotton  are  cultivated.  Wheat,  baney, 
fruits  of  all  sorts,  and  wines,  me  abundantly  pro- 
duced ;  the  chief  wines  are  those  of  Xeres  (sherry), 
Pajarete,  Malaga,  and  Montilla ;  silk  is  also  an 
article  of  considerable  culture.  There  are  many 
rich  pasture-lands;  and  the  cattle  and  horses,  es- 
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pecially  the  latter,  are  renowned  as  amongst  the 
best  in  Spain.  The  wolf  and  boar  arc  the  only- 
formidable  wild  animals ;  there  is  plenty  of  game, 
an  abundance  of  fish,  and  none  of  the  most  veno- 
mous reptiles :  the  cochineal  insect  is  successfully 
cultivated  near  Cadiz.  Most  part  of  the  country 
is  parcelled  out  into  vast  estates,  belonging  to 
grandee^  the  church,  and  corporations.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  a  very  backward  state.  The  greater 
part  of  the  coundy  is  appropriated  to  pasture,  the 
traveller  often  ioumeying  many  miles  without 
seeing  a  single  house,  or  any  symptoms  of  culti- 
vation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  there  is  annually  a  considerable  importation 
of  com  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  occupiers  of  the  land 
mostly  live  together  in  towns  and  villages ;  their 
rents  are  usually  paid  on  the  metayer  principle, 
and  they  are  at  once  ignorant  and  poor;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountainous  and  less  fertile  dis- 
tricts are,  as  might  be  ex))ected,  the  most  indus- 
trious, llie  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
woollens,  silk,  and  leather ;  and  but  for  oppressive 
custom  laws,  there  would  be  a  more  considerable 
trade  than  there  is  both  with  other  parts  of  Spain 
and  foreign  countries.    Cadiz  is  the  chief  port. 

The  Aiidalusians  are  a  mixed  race,  descended 
from  Africans,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Van- 
dals, and  Moors.  They  retain  much  resemblance, 
both  in  [>erson  and  manners,  to  the  latter;  al- 
though light  hair,  eyes  and  complexions,  axe  by  no 
means  unfrequent.  When  they  have  anjr  motive 
to  exertion,  they  are  not  deficient  in  industry, 
and  are  intelligent  and  imaginative.  Andalusia 
has  produced  many  good  poets  and  distinguished 
men  in  all  ages :  Trajan,  the  Scnecas,  and  Silius 
Italicus  were  natives  of  this  prov.,  with  Murillo 
the  painter,  and  some  of  the  best  lyric  authors  of 
modem  Spain. 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDS,  a  lengthened  narrow 
group  of  islands,  none  of  which  are  of  any  very 
considerable  magnitude,  in  the  K.  part  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  stretching  N.  and  S.,  between  HP  80' 
and  130  40'  N.  lat.,  under  about  92°  50'  E.  long. 
They  are  within  the  full  sweep  of  the  SW.  mon- 
soon, and  are  washed  for  eight  months  a  year  by  in- 
cessant rauis.  They  produce  many  large  trees,  that 
might  furnish  timber  and  planks  for  the  constrac- 
tion  of  ships,  and  for  the  finest  cabinet  work.    The 

rdmpcds  are  but  few,  consisting  principally  of  a 
inutive  breed  of  swine  and  rats.  Among  the 
birds  is  the  swallow,  that  produces  the  edible  nests 
so  highly  esteemed  in  China.  Fish  are  generallv 
plentiful,  but  occasionally  scarce.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  2,500  or 
8,000  in  number,  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  race  in  the 
lowest  state  of  barbarism.  They  seldom  exceed 
5  feet  in  height,  have  protuberant  bellies,  limbs 
disproportionally  slender,  skin  a  deep  sooty  black, 
hair  woolly,  nose  flat,  lips  thick,  eyes  small  and 
red,  their  countenances  exliibiting  the  extreme  of 
wretchedness — a  mixture  of  famine  and  ferocity. 
They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  insensible  to  shame 
from  exposure.  They  have  made  no  effort  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  and  are  found  only  on  the  sea- 
coast,  dependiiig  principally  for  subsistence  on 
fishing.  Their  implemen  ts  are  of  the  mdest  texture ; 
but  they  use  them  with  great  dexterity,  particu- 
larly in  spearing  and  capturing  tish.  They  are 
skili'ul  as  rowers,  and  in  the  management  of' their 
boats.  They  have  no  utensil  that  will  resist  fire, 
and  dress  their  food  by  tliroTiv'ing  it  on  the  live 
embers,  and  devouring  it  half  broiled.  Their  ha- 
bitations display  little  more  ingenuity  than  the 
dens  of  wild  beasts,  being  mere  huts,  formed  of 
four  irregidar  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  and  covered 
with  palm  leaves.    Being  much  incommoded  by 
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insects,  their  first  occupation  in  the  morning  is  to 
plaster  their  bodies  all  over  with  mud,  which, 
hardening  in  the  sun,  forms  an  impenetrable  arm- 
our. They  paint  their  woolly  heads  with  red 
ochre  and  water,  and,  when  completely  dressed, 
have  a  most  hideous  appearance.  They  have  an 
intense  hatred  of  strangers,  with  whom  they  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  hold  any  intercoune.  They 
are  supposed  to  worship  the  sun  and  .moon ;  and 
during  storms  and  tempests,  endeavour  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  the  demon  by  whom  th^  suppose 
them  to  be  produced.  Their  language  is  peculiar, 
and  is  not  Imown  to  have  the  slightest  affinity  to 
any  spoken  in  India,  or  in  any  of  the  Indian 
islands.  They  have  been  said  to  be  anthropo- 
pha^ttBy  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the  latest 
\'isitors.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  a  race 
of  degenerate  negroes;  but  this  appears  not  to  be 
the  case.  No  distinct  resemblance  can  be  traced 
between  them  and  any  othor  race — Malay,  Austral- 
asian, or  others — a  descent  from  one  or  other  of 
whom  might  have  been  looked  for,  and  they  most 
resemble  a  dwarfed  and  imdeformed  European 
race.  Their  want  of  correspondence  with  any  other 
type  raises  an  interesting  question  in  ethnology. 
*  A  British  settlement  was  established  at  Port 
Comwallis,  on  the  largest  of  the  islands,  near  the 
NE.  extremity  of  the  group,  in  1798.  The  harbour 
is  excellent ;  and  the  settlement  was  designed  for 
the  reception  of  convicts  from  Bengal,  and  for  the 
security  of  shipping  during  the  monsoons ;  but  the 
situation  turned  out  so  very  unhealthy,  as  to  occa- 
sion its  abandonment  in  1796.  Since  then  they 
have  been  but  seldom  visited,  except  in  1824  and 
1825,  when  some  of  the  ships,  on  their  way  to 
Rangoon,  touched  at  the  islands.  On  one  of  thcso 
occasions  the  natives  attacked  a  party  watering 
with  the  utmost  fiuy ;  and  were  not  repulsed  with- 
out great  loss  on  their  side,  and  after  they  had 
killed  one  soldier,  and  wounded  three  others.  A 
place  on  one  of  the  islands.  Port  Blair,  was  selected 
as  a  penal  settiement  for  the  Sepoy  rebels  in  1858. 
(Symes,  Embassy  to  Ava,  pp.  127-138,  4to.  ed.; 
and  Mouat's  Adventures  and  Kcsearches  among 
the  Andaman  Islanders,  1863.) 

AN  DELY S  (LES) ,  two  towns  of  France,  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  each  other,  dep.  Eure,  cap. 
arrond.  one  on  the  Seine,  and  the  other  a  little 
inland,  10  or  11  m.  E.  Louviers.  Pop.  6,137  in 
1861.  The  greater  Andely  is  ill  built,  with  narrow 
crooked  streets;  but  it  has  a  fine  collegiate  church. 
The  lesser  Andely  has  to  boast  of  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  chateau  Gaillard.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  fine  cloth,  kerseymeres,  rateens,  cotton 
yams,  and  paper,  with  tanneries.  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin,  the  famous  painter,  was  bom  in  the  hamlet  of 
ViUers,  near  the  greater  Andely,  in  1694 ;  and  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  that 
town. 

ANDENNES,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Namur 
on  the  Maese,  13  m.  EXE.  Namur.  Pop.  6,312  in 
1856.  There  are  manufactures  of  earthenware  and 
poreelain,  and  of  jiipes  formed  of  the  clay  found  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

AN  DEKN  ACH  (the  Aidunacufn  of  the  Romans), 
a  town  of  the  Pmssian  prov.  of  Lower  Rhine,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  10  m.  NW.  Coblentz, 
on  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Coblentz  and 
Mayence.  Pop.  4,257  in  1861.  It  is  situated  in  a 
country  formerly  volcanic,  and  its  massive  towers, 
turrets^  and  rained  walls  are  admirably  suited  to 
the  sombre  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Streets  narrow  and  ill  paved,  and.  the  houses 
gloomy,  old,  and  out  of  repair.  There  is  a  fine  old 
archway,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  forming  the  g^te 
of  the  town  on  tiie  side  next  Coblentz ;  and  below 
it,  iu  a  line  towards  the  river,  are  the  rains  of  an 
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cztansive  palace,  or  castle,  Buppoaed  to  have  been 
tmilt  by  the  Goths  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Rnmani^  The  town  exports  mill-stones  made  of 
IMWH15  lava,  and  large  quantities  of  pounded  tufoj 
deDuminated  trass,  a  cement  which,  when  mixed 
with  wato-,  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  The  former 
aK  in  great  demand  in  .most  parts  of  Europe ;  the 
Utter  is  principally  used  bv  the  Dutch  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  dykes,  but  is  also  exported  to 
ether  cuontriea.  Immense  rafts  of  timber  from  the 
Gennan  forests,  destined  for  the  Low  Countries, 
are  farmed  near  Andemach. 

ANDES  (THE),  an  Immense  mountain  range, 
IKDS  along  the  whole  W.  coast  of  S.  Am^ca, 
covoing  with  its  chains,  declivities,  and  valleys 
iboot  a  sixth  part  of  that  continent  The  Cor- 
tftBera.  a  name  sometimes  given  to  this  chain,  is 
|in?perly  applicable  only  to  the  innermost  and 
highest  ridge  of  the  mass. 

Cape  Horuy  on  Cape  Horn  Island,  in  about  56° 
&  lat^  may  be  considered  as  the  8.  extremity  of 
tke  AndesT  The  most  N.  chain  of  the  mountains 
is  the  Paramo  de  las  Rosas,  which  extends  to  the 
L.  of  Lake  Maracaybo,  and  terminates  at  about 
S^N.  lat.  llie  whole  system  is  thus  found  to  ex- 
leod  lengthwise  over  65  deg.  of  lat.  Its  width 
Tuies  very  much ;  In  some  parts  it  occupies  only 
between  30  or  40  miles  across,  in  others  it  covers 
vith  iU  branches  and  valleys  a  country  extending 
ifM)  miles  and  upwards  from  £.  to  W. 

Beginning  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  Andes 
commence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Success,  on  the  W. 
tbuKS  of  the  Straits'  of  Le  Maire,  in  about  7(P  W. 
kog.  Even  the  high  rocky  mass  which  consti- 
tutes the  island  of  Staaten  Land,  and  extends 
more  than  a  d<^ree  farther  E.,  may  be  considered 
as  a  aMitinuation  of  this  range,  from  which  it  is 
eepazated  only  by  the  Straits  of  Lc  Maire,  between 
SO  and  40  m.*acn>ss.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Suc- 
cess the  range  runs  W^  along  the  S.  shores  of 
King  Charles's  Southland,  the  most  extensive  of 
the  islands  cxmstituting  the  S.  Archipelago  of 
America,  commonly  called  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It 
eoTccB  alKjut  a  third  [jart  of  the  surface  of  that 
inland,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  islands  lying  S. 
ol^  it ;  as  Navarin,  Hoste,  VVollaston,  Hermit,  and 
Cape  Horn.  Towards  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  tlie 
image  consists  of  rocky  hills,  of  no  great  elevation ; 
but  farther  W.  they  rise  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  or 
3jJU0  11.  Cape  Horn  itself  is  a  conspicuous  rock, 
wizli  a  steep  ascent,  upwards  of  3,000  ft.  high. 
Miiont  Sarmiento,  near  Magdalen  Channel,  is  the 
bighe:^  summit,  and  rises  6,910  ft^  above  the  sea. 

In  the  \V.  part  of  King  Charles's  Southland, 
the  range  extends  over  the  whole  district  S.  and 
W.  of  Admiralty  Bay.  Farther  W.  it  changes  its 
direction,  runniiiig  in  a  XW.  direction  as  far  as 
the  Frith  of  SansaUd  (Ancon  Sinsalida  of  the 
Spaniard-*),  520  S.  lat.,  and  7S^  W.  long.  This 
part  of  the  range,  whose  mean  width  may  be  about 
100  or  120  miles,  id  longitudinally  divided  by  that 
portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhuens  which  extends 
trtfln  Cape  Froward  to  Cape  Victoria.  IVo  trans- 
Terse  cliannels  divide  the  S.  portion  into  two 
xalandfi.  The  £.  or  Magdalen  Channel  separates 
Clarence  Island  from  King  Charles's  Southland ; 
aod  the  W.  extends  between  Clarence  Island  and 
bijuth  Desolation;  the  latter  bears  the  name  of 
Barbara  CtiaimeL  That  part  of  the  range  which 
ha  to  the  NE.  of  the  strait  is  intersected  by  two 
ueep  transverse  inlets.  The  south-eastern,  called 
Jerome  Channel,  tenninates  on  the  E.  in  two  large 
Isf^oons,  called  Otway  and  Skryiiig  Waters,  which 
ar<  both  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes 
in  th«  plains  of  I'atagouia.  By  this  extensive  in- 
let, Brunswick  Peninsula  is  divided  from  King 
William's  Land.    The  JS'  VV.  transverse  inlet  bears 


the  name  of  Smyth's  Channel,  and  divides  first 
King  William's  Land  from  Queen  Adelaide's  Archi- 
pelago, and  afterwards  joins  the  Frith  of  Sinsalid, 
which  likewise  penetrates  through  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Andes,  and  terminates  with  its  numerous 
branches  in  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  South  of  this 
frith  the  mountains  rise  somewhat  higher  than  on 
King  Charles's  Southland,  but  their  mean  eleva- 
tion does  not  exceed  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  mountain  range  south  of  the  Frith  of  Sinsa- 
lid may  be  called  the  Magalhaens  Andes,  extending 
principally  on  both  sides  the  strait  bearing  that 
name.  It  consists  of  islands  and  peninsulas  inter- 
sected by  deep  but  narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
summits  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  the  snow  line  occurring  in  these  countries  at 
about  8,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  mountains  and  the  steep  and  rocky  shorea 
of  the  islands  are  partly  covered  with  evergreen 
woods ;  except  towards  the  ocean,  where  they  pre- 
sent the  aspect  of  bare  black  rocks. 

At  the  Frith  of  Sinsalid  begins  the  uninter- 
rupted cham  of  the  Andes.  At  this  place  it  a^in 
changes  its  direction,  running  due  N.  with  shght 
bends  as  far  north  as  the  Bight  of  Arlca  (18^  S. 
lat.).  It  comprehends  the  Patagonian  Andes  be- 
tween 62°  and  42°,  the  southern  Chilean  Andes 
between  42°  and  35°,  and  the  northern  Chilean 
and  Atacamean  Andes  between  35°  and  20°  S.  lat^ 

The  Patagonian  Andes  extend  from  the  Frith  of 
Sinsalid  to  the  N.  comer  of  the  Gulph  of  Ancud, 
opposite  the  island  of  Chiloe.  They  are  only  known 
from  the  side  of  the  ocean,  whence  they  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  with  an  extremely  steep  ascents 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  range  in  this  part  had  once 
occupied  a  much  greater  breadth,  and  that  by  some 
extraordinary  convulsion  the  whole  of  the  western 
declivity,  with  the  sunmiits  of  the  range,  had  been 
broken  down  and  buried  in  the  ocean,  so  that  only 
the  eastern  declivity  has  remained  standing.  The 
numerous  and  rocky  islands  which  skirt  this  shore 
in  aU  its  extent,  except  at  the  protruded  cape  of 
Tres  Montes,  appear  to  support  such  a  supposition. 
The  eastern  declivity  of  the  range  has  not  been 
examined ;  but  what  we  know  of  it  seems  to  be 
sufhcient  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  in  this 
part  the  Andes  occupy  a  width  of  oidy  from  30  to 
40  miles.  The  mean  height  of  tlie  Patagonian 
Andes  may  be  estimated  at  about  5,000  or  6,U00  ft., 
and  the  extreme  height  8,030  ft.  But  snow  moun- 
tains, and  even  glaciers,  are  stated  to  be  frequent. 
The  lower  part  of  the  declivity  is  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  upper  part  bare,  as  also  those 
portions  of  the  shore  which  are  exposed  to  the 
immediate  effects  of  tlie  gales  blowmg  from  the 
Pacific. 

The  Southern  Chilean  Andes  extend  from  the 
most  N.  comer  of  the  Gulph  of  Ancud  (42^  S.  lat.) 
to  the  lofty  summit  of  Aconcagua,  in  about  32 i^ 
S.  lat.  and  70°  W.  long.  Towards  the  S.  extremity 
the  Andes  keep  for  some  extent  a  distance  of  about 
150  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  greatest 
which  they  attain  in  their  whole  course ;  but  to- 
wartls  the  N.  they  gradually  approach  it  to  within 
about  100  miles.  Between  the  Andes  and  the 
shore  are  extensive  plains,  from  1,200  to  2,000  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  and  from  these  plains  the  moun- 
tains rise  with  an  extremely  steep  acclivity  to  the 
mean  elevation  of  13,000  or  14,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Some  summits  attain  15,000  and  even  15,500 
feet.  Though  our  knowledge  respecting  this  part 
of  the  Andes  be  comparatively  scanty,  it  would 
seem  that  they  form  one  extensive  mass  from  60 
to  80  miles  across,  wliich,  however,  in  its  upper 
part  is  furrowed  by  a  longitudinal  valley,  divided 
by  short  transverse  ri  iges  imo  several  sliorter  val- 
leys.   Tins  great  mass  of  rocks  in  mostly  clothed 
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with  forest  trees  and  a  rich  vegetation ;  but  in  the 
interior  it  presents  onlv  bare  rocks,  nearly  without 
plants  of  any  description. 

Three  passes  are  known  to  traverse  the  Chilean 
Andes.  That  farthest  S.  skirts  the  high  volcano 
of  Antuco,  between  ST^  and  36o  S.  lat,.  leading 
from  the  small  town  of  Tucapel  to  the  great  plains 
£.  of  the  Andes.  It  is  also  used  by  the  abongines 
inhabiting  these  plains,  who  bring  to  Chile  salt 
and  some  commodities.  The  second  road  traverses 
the  Past  del  Planchon,  which  crosses  the  mountain 
ridges  near  35°  S.  lat.,  beginning  on  the  west  at 
the  village  of  Curico,  and  leading  to  the  territory 
of  the  Pehuenches,  who  occupy  the  E.  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  and  thence  to  Mendoza.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  lowest  of  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Andes, 
vegetation  ascending  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
road ;  it  is  farther  stated  to  be  more  gentle  in  its 
ascenta  and  descents.  Yet  it  is  little  used,  except 
by  persons  tnuiing  with  the  Indians  in  the  Pam- 
pas. The  third  pass  is  that  of  PortUloj  which  at 
first  runs  along  the  river  Maypo,  S.  of  Santiago, 
the  capital  of  Chile,  and  afterwards  crosses  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Andes  which  enclose  the  valley 
of  Tunuvan.  On  the  W.  ridge  the  road  rises  to 
14,862,  on  the  E.  to  13,210  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  the  latter  it  descends  to  the  plains, 
and  leads  to  Mendoza.  It  is  the  nearest  way  be- 
tween the  last-mentioned  town  and  Santiago,  the 
capitel  of  Chile,  and  is  therefore  sometimes,  but 
not  frequently,  used.  There  is  also  the  pass  of 
San  Francisco,  and  other  passes  to  be  described  in 
speaking  of  the  proposed  railway  and  new  roads 
across  the  Andes.     (See  end  of  this  article,) 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  height  of 
the  summit  of  Aconcagua ;  but  it  certainly  ex- 
ceeds 23,800  ft. ;  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  culminating  point  in  this  vast 
chain.  N.  of  this  sum mit  the  Andes,  which  farther 
S.  form  only  one  enormous  mass  of  rockB,  divide 
into  two  masses,  w^hich  enclose  long  and  wide 
vallcry^s  considerably  lower  than  the  surrounding 
ridges.  The  first  valley  of  this  description  is  that 
of  Uspallata,  which  extends  about  180  or  200  miles 
S.  and  N.  It  is  traversed  by  two  rivers ;  the  Rio 
de  Mendoza,  which  flows  S. ;  and  the  Rio  de  S. 
Juan,  which  runs  N.  The  watershed  between  them 
lies  N.  of  82°  S.  lat.  This  vallev  is  about  15  miles 
in  width,  and  presents  an  undulating  surface.  It 
is  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
range  £.  of  it,  called  the  Paramillo  de  Uspallata, 
seems  not  to  exceed  10,000  ft. ;  but  the  W.  or  prin- 
cipal range  attains  14,000  ft*  and  upwards.  The 
former  is  about  25,  and  the  latter  more  than  70 
miles  across.  The  E.  range  has  two  narrow  breaks, 
by  which  the  two  rivers  of  the  valley  find  their 
way  to  the  plains  extending  E. 

Over  these  two  ranges,  and  through  the  valley 
of  Uspallata,  lies  the  most  frequented  moimtain 
road  crossing  the  Andes.  On  the  west  it  begins 
at  the  town  of  SantA  Rosa,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Quillota  river  (2,614  ft,  above  the  sea) ;  it  next 
follows  the  bed  of  that  river  for  a  great  distance, 
and  then  crosses  the  high  range  nearly  at  equal 
distances  from  the  mountain  summits  of  Tupun- 
gato  and  Aconcagua  (between  33°  and  32°  S.  lat). 
The  Cumbre  or  highest  point  is  12,454  feet  above 
the  Pacific.  Hence  the  road  descends  along  the 
Rio  de  Mendoza  into  the  valley  of  Uspallata,  passes 
the  Paramillo  range,  and  enters  the  plains  near 
Villa  Viciosa,  whence  it  runs  along  the  last-men- 
tioned mountain  chain  to  Mendoza  (2,608  ft.,  above 
the  sea) ;  from  Mendoza  it  leads  over  the  Pampas 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  much  firequented,  it 
cannot  be  passed  by  carriages,  and  only  mules  are 
used  for  the  transport  of  commodities,  and  by  pas- 
sengers.   In  winter  (from  June  to  September)  the 


passage  is  very  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  heavy' 
falls  of  snow,  whidi  cause  frequent  losses  of  life 
and  proper^.  The  pass  is  by  some  named  that  of 
the  Cumbre,  and  by  others  of  Uspadlata. 

K.  of  the  valley  of  Uspallata  the  Andes  continue 
to  form  two  ninges,  including  extensive  longitu- 
dinal valleys.  The  first  in  order  is  that  of  Agua- 
lasta,  of  which  we  know  only  that  its  soil  is  sterile, 
but  its  mountains  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Then  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  Andalgala,  which  is  entirely  un- 
known. The  hitter  extends  to  23°  S.  lat,  A  great 
number  of  mountain  passes  are  stated  to  exist  over 
the  W.  range  enclosing  these  valleys,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  mean  elevation  of  the  Andes  is 
here  much  less  than  in  other  parts.  But  none  of 
these  passes  seems  to  be  much  used,  nor  has  any 
of  them  l>een  \isit«d  by  European  travellers.  It 
is,  however,  known  that  towards  the  Pacific  this 
range  does  not  descend  ^ith  a  short  and  rapid  de- 
clivity, as  in  the  S.  Chilean  Andes,  but  by  table 
lands  in  the  form  of  terraces,  which  near  the  prin- 
cipal chain  are  6,000  feet  and  more  above  the  sea, 
but  lower  by  degrees  as  they  approach  the  ocean, 
where  the^  still  form  a  shore  from  300  to  600  feet 
high.  Bemg  furrowed  by  deep  water-courses,  these 
table-lands,  when  seen  'from  the  banks  of  rivers, 
appear  frequently  like  mountains  of  considerable 
height. 

From  their  farthest  S.  point  as  iar  as  the  N.  point 
of  the  valley  of  Upsallata,  the  Andes  do  not  send 
out  lateral  branches.  But  firom  the  £.  range,  in- 
cluding the  valleys  of  Agualaata  and  Andidgala, 
several  ranges  branch  off  mto  the  £.  plains,  and 
extend  in  a  S.  and  E.  direction  to  a  distance  of 
firom  200  to  260  m.  By  these  lateral  chains  the 
countries  extending  E.  of  the  Andes,  between  33° 
and  23°  S.  lat.,  are  rendered  hilly,  and  in  some 
districts  even  mountainous.  In  the  S.  dbtricts 
the  height  of  the  ranges  is  not  considerable,  but 
farther  to  the  N.  it  mcreases  greatly;  and  the 
chain,  which  branches  off  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
valley  of  Andalgala,  and  forms  at  present  the  boun- 
dary between  the  republics  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Bolivia,  may  attain  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  terminates  at  no  great  distance  firom 
the  point  where  the  Rio  Grande  enters  the  Rio 
Vermejo. 

Between  28°  and  20°  S.  lat  the  principal  range 
of  the  Andes  seems  to  constitute  a  single  chain, 
rising  to  a  mean  height  of  above  16,000  feet.  In 
it  stands  the  Nevado  de  Chorolque,  which  is  stated 
to  rise  16,648  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  this  chain 
several  lower  and  narrow  ridges  run  E.  120  or  150 
m.  The  S.  districts  of  BoUvia  are  in  consequence 
rendered  a  succession  of  valleys  and  moimtains. 
However,  these  ridges  do  not  attain  a  great  eleva- 
tion over  the  plains  on  which  the^  rise.  A  road 
traverses  the  prmdpal  chain ;  it  begins  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  at  Cobija,  or  Puerto  de  la  Mar,  the 
principal  harbour  of  Bolivia,  passes  over  the  high 
Andes  of  Linez  near  tlie  volcano  of  Atacama,  and 
descends  to  lupiza ;  hence  it  runs  to  Potosi  and 
Chuquisaca.  This  road  is  not  much  used,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sterility  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  difliculty  of  procuring  provender  for  the 
mules  and  other  animals  of  bunlen.  In  some  parts 
water  too  is  extremely  scarce. 

Near  20°  S.  lat  is  the  mountain  knot  of  Porca 
Here  begin  the  Bolivian  Aitdeij  which  extend  to 
14°  S.  lat,  and  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  central  portion  of  the  whole  mountain  system. 
In  no  other  part  do  the  mountains  generally  attain 
an  equal  height,  nor  do  they  cover  so  great  a  sur- 
face. The  chain,  which  previously  formed  one 
great  undivided  ridge,  here  diverges  into  two 
smaller  ridges,  the  one  to  the  E.  l]^ing  denomi- 
nated the  Cordillera  de  Ancuma,  and  that  to  the 
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W.  the  Coidilleni  de  los  Andes,  or  of  the  coast. 
They  unite  mgain  in  about  14°  or  14^°  S.  lat,  en- 
daeang  between  them  the  great  Alpine  valley, 
fi^viedmes  called  Titicaca,  from  the  famous  lake  of 
that  nazpe,  and  sometimee  Desaguadero  from  the 
iTv«r  which  flows  from  it.  Tliis  immense  basin  is 
about  335  m.  in  length  frt>m  N.  to  S. ;  its  breadth, 
which  is  different  at  different  places,  may  be  esti- 
■ued  at  about  55  m.  at  a  medium,  making  its 
area  about  18,425  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  lake  is  reck- 
•ned  at  about  4,000  sq.  m.  The  latter  is  at  the 
prodigioua  elevation  of  12,847  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  s«a ;  and  the  mean  height  of  the  mountains 
bf  which  it  is  surrounded  cannot  be  less  than 
14.000  ft.  The  highest  summits  on  each  side  as- 
cend &r  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
Genu  da  Potoai,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range, 
attains  to  an  elevation  of  16,152  ft.;  and  farther 
to  the  X.  lUimani  and  the  Nevado  de  Zorata  in 
the  E.  chain  rise  lespectivelv  to  the  height  of 
21,140  and  21,286  ft  But  the  peaks  m  Uie  W. 
chain  are  still  higher,  Sahama,  in  lat.  18°  8'  S. 
being  22,350  ft.  above  the  sea,  Parinaoota,  22,030 
ft,  and  the  volcano  of  Arequipa  20,320  ft  These 
ainl  other  altitudes  have  been  determined  by  Mr. 
PentJand.  South  of  17°  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges 
ran  nearly  due  S.  and  X.,  but  N.  of  that  parallel 
SSE.  and  NNW.  At  their  N.  extremity  (14°  S. 
hu)  they  are  united  by  a  transverse  range,  which 
extends  NNE.  and  SSW.  It  has  several  summits 
corered  with  perpetual  snow,  but  their  elevation 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  plateau  or  valley  of  Titicaca  does  not  pre- 
teat  a  level  plain ;  those  portions  of  it  which  are 
oiAtinaous  to  the  ranges  being  covered  with  moun- 
tains, or  rather  hills,  rising  several  hundred  and 
tometiroea  even  a  thousand  feet  above  their  bases. 
But  the  internal  districts  preserve  notwithstanding 
a  sufficiently  level  surface.  The  Desaguadero, 
yshieh  issues  from  the  8.  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Titicaca,  flows  S.  till  about  19^°  S.  lat,  when  it  is 
k^t  in  a  small  lake.  The  former  lake  is  famous 
in  the  history  of  Peru,  for  being  the  scene  of  the 
miiacoloas  appearance  of  Manco  Capac,  the  founder 
of  the  Inca  dynasty.  He  is  said  to  have  inhabited 
the  huj^t  of  its  many  islands,  which  was,  there- 
frnn^  held  in  peculiar  veneration.  Succeeding  lucas 
emrted  on  it  a  magnificent  temple,  which  became 
to  the  Peruvians  what  the  temple  at  Mecca  is,  or 
cuher  was,  to  the  Mohammedan  world ;  for  it  was 
JBCDmbent  on  all  Peruvians  to  visit  it  and  to  bring 
with  them  rich  offerings.  Hence  its  wealth  became 
immeiise.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  Spaniards 
took  p««e9i(ion  of  the  country,  the  natives,  to  dis- 
appoint the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  and  prevent 
the  pollution  of  the  temple,  threw  its  treasures 
ijitr>  the  lake,  and  rased  the  fabric  to  the  founda- 
tifjo.  Some  ancient  ruins  are  still  to  be  found  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  Mr.  Prescott  supposes 
it  to  have  been  the  seat  of  civilisation  antenor  to 
the  en  of  the  Incas.— (Hist  of  Peru,  I.  11th  ed. 
1848.)  The  storms  that  rush  from  the  mountains 
lender  the  navigation  of  this  lake  peculiarlv  dan- 
geroos.  Its  waters  are  said  to  be  bitter  or  brack- 
ish ;  bat  they  are  drunk  by  the  cattle  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The*  lake  is  well  stocked  with  trout  and 
other  fish. 

The  ranges  enclosing  the  alpine  valley  of  Titi- 
caca are  traversed  by  several  mountain  roads,  of 
vhicfa  Uie  following  are  the  most  frequented : — 
that  through  the  pass  of  Poton,  traversing  the 
Pucato  between  the  Cerro  of  Potosi  and  that  of 
Hua3rna  Potoai:  it  leads  from  Potosi  to  Oruro, 
and  rises  in  ita  hig^hest  point  to  14,320  feet  The 
mad  over  the  pass  of  Condur  Pcu:heta<,  between 
Onno  and  Cochabamba,  rises  in  its  highest  part 
to  13,9^  ft  above  the  sea.    The  road  through 


the  pass  of  Pamani,  leading  from  La  Paz  to  the 
countries  east  of  the  ridges,  rises  to  15,226  ft  The 
most  used  road  is  over  the  western  range,  and 
that  through  the  pass  of  Zau  GuaiiUas,  leading 
from  Arica  on  the  coast  and  Tacna,  to  La  Paz,  in 
the  valley  of  Titicaca ;  it  traverses  the  range  at 
17°  50'  S.  lat,  S.  of  the  Nevado  de  Chipicani, 
where  it  rises  to  14,830  ft  Farther  N.  (16°  2'  S. 
lat)  is  another  road,  which,  connecting  Arequipa 
with  Puno,  attains  in  the  pass  of  Altos  de  Toledo 
an  elevation  of  15,528  feet  above  the  sea. 

Several  lateral  ridges  run  off  from  this  great 
mass  of  rocks  to  the  £.;  but  none  of  them  seems 
to  be  distinguished  by  its  height  or  extent  except 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz,  which  detaches  itself 
from  the  principal  range  about  17°  10'  S.  lat,  and 
terminates  near  the  t^nks  of  the  Rio  Guapai  or 
Rio  Grande,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  town  of 
S.  Cruz  de  la  Serra.  It  extends  about  300  mile.s 
and  is  of  considerable  elevation  in  its  western 
part  where  it  forms  the  Nevado  de  Tinaica,  near 
Cochabamba;  farther  east  it  becomes  gradually 
lower. 

The  Perwaian  Andes  occupy  the  next  place, 
extending  from  14°  to  6°  S.  lat  Between  these 
latitudes  they  measure  from  400  to  450  m.  in 
width,  and  their  area  does  not  probably  fall  short 
of  200,000  sq.  m.  On  their  borders  extend  two 
ran^ ;  of  which  the  E.,  separating  the  mountain 
region  from  the  great  plains  extending  south  of 
the  Amazon,  branches  off  from  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota  in  a  N.  direction.  It 
divides  the  affluents  of  the  Ucayale  from  those  of 
the  Yavari,  and  terminates  near  7°  S.  lat,  about 
ICO  m.  from  the  Amazon.  We  know  very  little 
of  this  range,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  rise  an^-- 
where  to  a  great  height ;  probably  none  of  its 
summits  exceed  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  W.  range  of  the  Peru\dan  Andes,  which, 
with  its  W.  declivities,  approaches  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  a  distance  of  50  m.  or  less,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  chain,  on  account  of  its 
height  and  breadth,  and  because  it  forms  vnth  the 
N.  parts  of  the  Andes  an  uninterrupted  chain.  It 
may  be  said  to  commence  near  the  Nevado  de 
Chuqnebamba,  where  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota  join 
the  W.  range  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Peruvian  Andes  seem  to  be 
rather  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota 
than  of  the  great  W.  chain ;  for  near  16°  S.  lat. 
and  between  71°  and  75°  W.  long,  the  Peruvian 
Andes  extend  in  a  direction  E.  and  VV.,  whilst 
three  degrees  farther  S.  the  Boli\ian  Andes  run  S. 
and  X.  In  this  portion  of  the  Andes  are  some 
very  high  summits.  Besides  the  Nevado  de  Chu- 
quebamba,  already  noticed,  are  the  Cerro  de  llu- 
ando  and  the  Cerro  de  Parinacocha,  whose  eleva- 
tion, however,  has  not  been  determined.  Near 
75°  W.  long,  the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes 
declines  to  NW.,  and  runs  in  that  direction  to  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Parina,  the  most  W.  ex- 
tremity of  S.  America.  In  the  S.  portion  of  this 
chain  several  summits  rise  above  the  snow  line, 
but  the  elevation  of  none  of  them  has  been  deter- 
mined. The  best  known  are,  the  Toldo  de  Li 
Nieve,  seen  from  Lima,  to  the  SE.  of  wldch  it  is 
situated ;  the  Altunchagua,  near  10°  S.  lat ;  and 
the  Nevado  de  Hauylillas,  7°  50'  S.  lat  But 
between  the  last  named  snow-peak  and  Mount 
Chimborazo,  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  or  Equator 
(2°  S.  lat),  there  is  no  summit  which  attains  the 
snow  line. 

The  country  lying  between  the  two  outer  ranges 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes  presents  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  high  ridges  and  long  valleys,  here  and 
there  intermixed  with  plains  of  mo<leratc  extent. 
It  forms  the  best  portion  of  the  republic  of  Peru. 
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The  most  remarkable  district  seems  to  be  the  plain 
of  Bombon,  near  11°  S.  laL,  which  is  13,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  extends  aboat  18 
miles  in  width  from  E.  to  W.,  and  40  or  50  from 
S.  to  N.  A  great  part  of  this  elevated  plain, 
which  is  enclosed  by  two  ridges  of  mountains, 
and  on  which  the  argiferous  Cerro  of  Paaco  is 
situated,  is  covered  with  swamps.  The  water 
running  off  from  them,  and  from  the  elevated 
^und,  which  frequently  is  covere^  with  snow, 
IS  collected  in  several  lakes,  of  which  three  are 
especially  noticed,  as  giving  birth  to  three  con- 
siderable rivers.  The  farthest  N.  is  the  Lake  of 
Llauricocha,  from  which  the  Amazon  rises;  the 
farthest  S.  is  called  the  Lake  of  Quiluacocha, 
which  gives  birth  to  the  Sonja  or  Mataro,  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ucayale.  Between 
these  lakes  is  that  of  Chiquiacola,  whence  the  Rio 
Huallaga  issues.  The  plain  of  Bombon  is  farther 
to  be  considered  as  a  mountain  knot,  from  which 
different  ranges  branch  off  in  different  directions. 
Besides  the  principal  ran^e  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
which  lies  contiguous  to  it  on  the  W.,  two  modii- 
tain  chains  run  off  from  it  to  the  N.,  and  one  to 
the  S.  The  most  W.  of  the  two  N.  chains  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  principal  range  of  the  Peru- 
vian ^des,  and  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Maranon  or  Upper  Amazon.  It  rises 
to  a  great  elevation,  but  does  not  enter  the  snow 
line.  One  of  its  farthest  N.  branches  extends 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  where  it  forms 
the  famous  Pongo,  or  cataract  of  Manseriche.  A 
lateral  ridge  of  this  chain,  branching  off  from  it 
at  about  7",  runs  E.,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  where  that  river  forms  its 
great  cataract,  or  ponao.  The  farthest  E.  of  the 
N.  chains  separates  the  valley  of  tlie  Huallaga 
from  the  pampas  of  S.  Sagramento,  traversetl  by 
the  Rio  Ucayale,  It  is  towards  its  beginning,  in 
the  mountain  knot  of  Bombon,  of  great  height, 
but  lowers  considerably  farther  N.,  terminating 
between  6°  and  7°  S.  lat.,  at  the  Pongo  of  the 
Himllaga.  The  S.  chain,  issuing  from  the  plain 
of  Bombon,  nms  SSE.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  the  Abides,  and  encloses  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Rio  Sanja.  It  terminates  in  the 
mostS.  bend  of  that  river,  about  13®  iS.  lat.  and 
74°  W.  long.,  and  nearly  opposite  another  range 
of  high  mountains,  which  issue  from  the  Andes 
of  VUcanota,  and  run  N.,  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Apurimac  from  that  of  the  Rio  Quilla- 
bamba  or  river  of  Cuzco.  The  valleys  enclosed 
by  these  several  chains  of  moimtains  seem  to  have 
a  mean  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  roads  traversing  the  Peruvian  Andes  are 
somewhat  impejfectly  known.  That  most  to  the 
S.  leads  from  Arequipa  (near  16°  30'  S.  lat)  on 
the  coast  to  Cuzco  in  the  valley  of  the  Quilla^ 
bamba,  and  traverses  very  high  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. Another  road  leads  from  Lima  to  the  town 
of  Tarma,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sania,  and  thence 
to  Guancavelica,  Huamanga,  and  Cuzco.  It  rises 
on  the  principal  chain  at  the  Portacuelo  de  Tucto 
to  15,760  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  north  is  tlie 
road  passing  over  the  plain  of  Bombon  to  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco.  It  traverses  on  the  pnncipal 
range  two  "moimtain  passes,  of  which  the  W., 
called  Alto  de  Tacaibamba,  attains  an  elevation 
of  15,135,  and  the  E.,  or  Alto  de  Lachagual, 
15,480  feet  above  the  sea.  Another  road  connects 
the  town  of  Truxillo  with  the  valley  of  the  Ma- 
ranon. It  traverses  the  great  range  near  the  Ne- 
vado  de  Guaylillas,  and  leads  to  Huamachuco  and 
CaxamarquiUa ;  but  we  are'  not  acquainted  with 
itsparticulars. 

The  Andes  ofEcwtdar,  or  the  Equator^  extend 


to  the  N.  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Their  com- 
mencement may  be  fixed  opposite  the  Punta  de 
Aguja  (6°  S.  lat.),  and  the  place  where  the  Mara* 
non  changes  its  NNW.  course  into  a  NNE.  In 
the  same  parallel  the  chain  also  chuiges  its  direc- 
tion. It  runs  between  6®  S.  lat  and  the  equator, 
nearly  due  north.  This  portion  of  the  mountain 
system  closely  resembles  the  Chilean  Andes.  It 
constitates  one  enormous  mass  of  high  rocks,  of 
about  80  or  100  m.  in  width,  overtopped  longi- 
tudinally by  a  double  series  of  very  elevated  sum- 
mits, so  that  between  them  a  succession  of  high 
valleys  Is  formed.  These  Andes  are  also  distin- 
guished from  those  between  33*^  and  6°  S.  lat  by 
their  not  sending  off  to  the  E.  lateral  branches. 
Their  eastern  declivities  are  supported  by  short 
contreforts,  which  probably  nowhere  extend  be- 
yond 50  m.  into  the  E.  plains. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  elevated  vallevs  occu- 
pying the  middle  of  the  range  rise  in  elevation 
as  they  advance  farther  N.  That  portion  of  the 
range  which  lies  between  5p  and  3^°  iS.  lat  is 
occupied  by  an  extensive  mountain  knot  the  An- 
des of  Loxa,  which,  however,  at  no  place  attains 
the  snow  line.  Then  follows  the  longitudinal 
valley  of  Cuen9a,  which  extends  from  3°  15'  to 
29  30',  and  rises  to  about  7,800  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  this  side  no  snow  mountains  occur.  The 
mountains  of  Assnay,  which  form  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  Cuen^a,  extending  between  the 
two  outer  ranges,  rise  to  15,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  enter  the  snow  line;  but  they  are  narrow, 
occupving  only  about  3  min.  of  lat  (between 
2©  27'  and  29  30').  To  the  N.  of  them  extends 
the  longitudinal  valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato, 
which  extends  between  29  27'  and  40'  S.  lat,  and 
rises  to  about  7,920  feet  above  the  sea.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  ranges  which  enclose  it  on  the  E.  and 
W.  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  On  the  western 
range  stands  the  famous  Chimborazo,  rising  21 ,420 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  until  lately 
considered  as  the  highest  summit  of  the  Andes ; 
but  it  is  now  known  wiat  Aconcagiia,  and  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  Parinacota  and  Sa- 
hama,  rise  considerably  higher.  On  the  E.  range 
stand  the  volcanoes  of  Sangay,  Collanes,  and  LUm- 
ganate.  On  the  N.  the  valley  of  Alausi  and  Ham- 
bato is  bounded  by  a  narrow  transverse  ridge,  the 
Alto  de  ChLsinche,  which  hardly  rises  300  ft  above 
the  adjacent  level  ground.  But  at  its  extremities, 
and  precisely  on  the  lateral  ranges,  rise  two  verv 
high  summits ;  on  the  E.  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi, 
attaining  18,800  ft ;  and  on  the  W.  the  llmiza, 
attaining  17,376  ft  above  the  sea. 

The  valley  of  Quito  extends  from  40'  S.  lat  to 
20'  N.  lat,  and  has  an  ele\'ation  of  9,600  ft  above 
the  sea.  It  likewise  is  skirted  by  verj'  high  sum- 
mits, on  the  E.  by  Antisana,  which  attains  19,136 
ft,  and  by  Cayambe  Urcu,  which  attains  19,535  ft 
above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  latter  mountain 
is  traversed  by  the  Equator.  On  the  W.  range 
the  highest  summits  are  the  Pichincha,  rising  to 
15,936  ft,  and  the  Cotocache,  16,448  ft  above  the 
sea. 

The  three  longitudinal  valleys  of  Quito,  Alausi, 
Hamlmto,  and  Cuen9a,  being  only  separated  from 
each  other  by  very  narrow  transverse  ridges,  may 
be  considered  as  one  valley,  extending  240  miles 
in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  from  12  to  16 
miles.  Thev  form  the  most  populous  and  richest 
portion  of  the  repubUc  of  Equator. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Quito 
is  formed  by  a  transverse  ridge  between  the  Ne- 
vado  of  Cotocache  and  the  volcano  of  Imbabura 
r21'  N.  lat').  To  the  N.  of  it  lie  the  Andes  ofhs 
PastoSf  an  extensive  mountain  region,  which  ex- 
tends to  1^  1 3'  N.  lat,  and  is  cro vtned  by  several  high 
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imiiiiiits  and  volcanoes ;  as  the  volcanoes  of  Cnm- 
b«],  Chile,  and  Pasto.  The  narrow  valleys  which 
fie  between  the  different  ridges  by  which  it  is  trar- 
v^aed  are,  at  a  medium,  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

This  portion  of  the  Andes  is  directed  from  SW. 
to  XEL,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of 
the  X.  Andes;  for  it  is  here  that  the  chain  begins 
to  divide  into  two  principal  branches ;  the  western 
«f  which  is  called  Cordillera  de  hi  Costa  or  de  Sin- 
dagoa,  whilst  the  £.  bears  the  name  of  Andes  de 
la»Pastos. 

The  Andes  of  Sindagua  have  a  break  at  about 
1^  20^  N.  lat.,  by  which  the  Rio  de  las  Patias  car- 
ries off  the  waters  descending  from  the  Andes  de 
Io!«  Pastos  and  those  which  collect  in  the  valley 
cf  AlmagineT.  This  valley  extends  between  1°  13' 
and  1^  56'  N.  Its  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  its 
■wan  elevation  may  be  about  6,900  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  Uie  mountains  which  extend  to  the  E.  of 
it  is  a  large  alpiue  lake,  theCianega  de  Sebondoy, 
IB  which  the  Rio  Putumaya  or  lea,  a  large  tribu- 
tary of  the  Amazon,  takes  its  origin.  This  £. 
thaia  expands  considerably  to  the  N.  of  1^  56'  N. 
lat.,  so  as  to  form  a  mountain  knot,  which  receives 
the  name  of  Paramo  de  las  Papas.  A  little  fax- 
tber  north  (2^  d'  N.  lat)  the  knot  divides  into  two 
chains  of  mountains,  which  advancing  N.  enclose 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards.  From  the  mountain  knot  of  the  Pa^ 
ramo  de  las  Papas  a  transverse  ridge  branches  off 
westward,  uniting  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes 
with  the  Cordillera  of  Sindagua,  and  separating 
the  valley  of  Almaguer  from  the  great  valley  of 
theCaaca.  Near  the  place  where  this  transverse 
range  leaves  the  mountain  knot  of  los  Pastos  is 
the  volcano  de  Purao^  14,544  ft.  above  the  sea. 
This  volcano  may  be  considered  as  the  most  N. 
point  of  the  Andes  of  Equator,  comprising  those 
of  Quito  and  of  los  Pastos. 

The  countries  lying  on  both  declivities  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes  of  the  Equator  are  very  thinly 
inhabited,  and  almost  entirely  by  aborigmal  na- 
tions, unacquainted  with  civilisation  and  com- 
iDrroeu  But  the  elevated  valleys  lying  between 
the  two  ranges  are  comparatively  weU  peopled, 
partly  by  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  and 
partly  by  Indians  who  have  made  some  progress 
in  civilisation,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce.  Hence  the  great  com- 
mercial road  which  traverses  this  portion  of  the 
Andes  runs  longitudinally  over  the  internal  val- 


ley b^inning  on  the  north  at  Popayan  (2^  26'  1 7" 
>.  lat.)  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  and  termi- 
nating at  Truxillo  (8^  6'  40"  S.  lat)  on  the  Pacific. 
From  Popayan  (5,724  ft  above  the  sea)  it  ascends 
the  Alto  de  Rohle  (6,176  ft),  and  then  the  Alto  de 
Qoilquase  (6,416  ft).  Hence  it  descends  to  the 
Rio  de  Guachicon  (3,042  ft.),  whence  it  rises  again 
Inr  degrees  to  the  town  of  Almaguer  (7,440  ft)  in 
t£e  vdey  of  Almaguer.  It  next  enters  the  moun- 
tains of  los  Pastos,  passing  over  the  Paramo  de 
Pnrngnay  (9,408)  to  the  village  of  Pasto  (8,578  ft.). 
&>ath  of  tills  it  descends  to  the  Rio  de  Guaitara 
(5,456  ft),  and  again  ascends  a  steep  declivity  to 
the  village  of  Guachugal  (10,320  ft.),  whence  it 
paasestotheviUageofTulian  (10,112  ft.).  Havmg 
tnvnsed  the  Paramo  de  Boliche  (11,504  ft.),  and 
tlK  Alto  de  Pucara  (10,400  ft),  it  descends  by  a 
sleep  declivity  to  the  river  Chota,  which  is  passed 
at  the  Ponte  de  Chote  (5,280  ft),  and  hence  it 
]»ds  upward  to  the  town  of  Quito  (9,536  ft). 

From  Quito  the  road  runs  over  the  plain  to  the 
Alto  de  Chisinche,  which  has  a  little  more  than 
10.000  ft.  of  elevation.  It  next  passes  through 
the  valley  bv  Hambato  (8,864  ft.),  Riobamba 
Xoeva  (9,472  ft.),  Guamote  (10,224  ft),  and  Alausi 
(7,994  fL).   Between  the  last-mentioned  place  and 


the  town  of  Cnen^a  is  the  famous  and  dangerous 
pass  over  the  Paramo  de  Assnay,  which  in  its 
highest  point,  the  Ladera  de  Cadliid,  rises  to 
15,536  ft,  and  is  above  the  snow  line.  More  or 
fewer  lives  are  annually  lost  on  this  paramo. 
Cuen^  is  8,640  ft  above  the  sea.  Leaving  this 
town  the  road  descends  to  the  Rio  de  Saraguru 
7,876  ft.),  and  again  rises  to  the  Alto  de  Pulla 
lO.OOO  ft.),  whence  it  passes  to  Loxa  (6,768  ft.). 

From  Loxa  the  road  passes  to  the  W.  declivity 
of  the  Andes,  where  it  traverses  Ayavaca  (8,992  ft) 
and  OUeros  (4,768  ft),  whence  it  repasses  the 
range  bv  the  Paramo  de  Guamani  (10,960  ft),  and 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Maranon.  In  this  it  tra- 
verses Guancabamba  (6,360  ft),  Zukca  (4,352  ft.), 
the  Paramo  de  Yamoca  (8,768  ft),  the  Passo  de 
Pucura  (3,552  ft),  Montan  (8,560  ft),  and  Caxa- 
morca  (9,200  ft.).  From  the  last-mentioned  place 
It  again  passes  the  Andes  to  Guangamarca 
(8,000  ft.),  and  runs  hence  to  Cascas  (4,384  ft,) 
and  Los  Mokinos  (608  ft),  terminating  at  Truxillo 
(200  ft  above  the  sea),  'fhus  this  long  road  runs 
continuaUy  over  mountains  in  traversing  9^° 
of  lat. 

From  Guayaquil  a  road  leads  to  Quito.  From 
the  first-mentioned  place  it  runs  through  the  low 
grounds  skirting  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil  to  Caracol, 
and  then  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ojibar  to  Ca- 
luma,  where  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  com- 
mences. The  acclivity  is  extremely  steep  between 
Caluma  and  Chimbo,  wliich  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  coimtry  S.  of  the  Chimborazo.  From 
Chimbo  the  road  leads  to  Mocha  and  Hombato, 
where  it  joins  the  great  mountain  road. 

At  about  1©  20'  N.  lat  the  Andes  of  Sindagua 
branch  off  from  the  mountain  knot  of  los  Pastos. 
The  E.  range  divides  again  at  about  2^^  5'  N.  lat 
in  two  high  mountain  ranges.  Thus,  we  find  N. 
of  the  latter  parallel  the  Andes  divided  into  three 
distinct  chains,  which  enclose  the  vallevs  of  the 
rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca.  These  chains  are 
called  the  E.  Central  and  W.  Andes. 

The  Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada  run  be- 
tween 2*^5'  and  5°  30'  N.  lat,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  central  range  NNE. ;  but  N.  of  5°  30'  they 
incUne  farther  E.,  running  due  NE.  Though 
none  of  its  summits,  except  the  Nevado  de  Chita 
(6^  60'  N.  lat)  and  the  Nevado  de  Mucuchues 
(8*^  12')  enter  the  Ihie  of  perpetual  congelation,  its 
mean  height  is  commonly  above  the  region  of 
trees ;  and  the  paramos^  which  extend  on  its  sum- 
mits; have  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  bet^'eeh  12,000  and  14,000  ft.  Las 
Rosas,  the  most  N.  of  these  paramos,  terminates 
near  9°  N.  lat,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
N.  extremity  of  the  Andes;  for  the  hilly  country 
lying  farther  N.  about  the  towns  of  Tucuyo  and 
Barquisimento  is  not  known  to  contain  summits 
exceeding  4,000  or  5,000  ft  in  elevation,  and  on 
that  account  alone  cannot  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  gigantic  mountain  system  of  the 
Andes. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  this  range  is  so  precipi- 
tous that  it  affords  no  space  for  agriculture  and 
can  onlv  be  ascended  with  great  difficulty ;  but 
on  its  \V'.  declivity  recline  several  extensive  table- 
lands, exhibiting  a  more  or  less  level  surface,  and 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  9,000  ft 
above  the  sea.  Such  are  the  rich  and  fertile  plains 
of  Bogota,  with  those  of  Tunja,  Socorro,  Soga- 
mozzo,  and  Pamplona.  These  table-lands  termi- 
nate rather  abruptly,  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  The  river 
Funzha,  or  Rio  de  Bogota,  when  issuing  from  the 
plain,  precipitates  itself  at  Tequendama,  at  two 
bounds,  down  a  perpendicular  height  of  650  ft. 
In  no  other  cataract  is  there  so  great  a  mass  of 
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■water  precipitated  from  so  great  a  height;  and 
the  sohtade  of  the  place,  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation,  and  the  dreadful  roar,  present  a  scene 
of  unrivalled  sublimity. 

The  E.  Andes  are  twice  traversed  by  the  road 
leading  from  Bogota  to  Carracas.  From  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Granada  it  runs  over  the  table-land  of 
Bogota  and  Tunja  to  the  sources  of  the  Teguia,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sogamozzo,  where  it  passes  over 
the  Paramo  de  Almocadero,  on  the  summit  of 
which  it  attains  an  elevation  of  12,860  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  then  descends  towards  the  £.  plain ; 
before  attaining  which,  it  again  ascends  the  range 
to  the  town  of  Pampluna,  which  probably  is  not 
less  than  9,000  ft.  high.  To  the  N.  of  this  it  tra- 
verses the  upper  part  of  the  range,  and  passes  to 
Bosario  de  Cucuta.  From  the  last-named  place 
the  road  is  made  over  the  high  grounds  which 
skirt  the  NW.  declivity  of  the  chain,  passing 
through  Merida,  Mendoza,  and  Truxillo,  to  To- 
cuyo.  From  Tocuyo  it  traverses  the  hilly  region 
by  which  the  Sierra  de  la  Costa  is  united  to  the 
Andes,  passing  through  Barquisimento,  S.  Carlos, 
Yalentia,  and  Victoria,  to  Caraccas. 

The  Central  Andes  of  New  Granada  run  N.,  with 
a  slight  declination  to  the  £.,  and  form  between 
their  commencement  and  6°  15'  one  great  mass  of 
rocks,  about  40  or  50  miles  in  breadth,  whose  sides 
are  only  furrowed  by  ravines,  but  not  intersected 
by  valleys.  Its  mean  height  seems  to  be  rather 
greater  than  that  of  the  £.  Andes,  and  it  contains 
several  summits  which  exceed  the  snow  line.  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  are  from  S.  to  N. ;  the 
Nevados  de  Huila,  de  Baraguan,  de  Tolima  (which 
attains  18,336  ft.),  andde  Herveo.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  latter  (5^  15')  the  range  expands  to  about 
double  its  width,  separating  at  the  same  time  into 
several  ridges,  so  as  to  form  a  mountain  knot,  with 
intervening  valleys.  This  mountain  re^on,  known 
under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Antioquia,  forms  in 
its  upper  valleys  a  high  country,  from  6,000  to 
7,000  ft  above  the  sea,  on  which  the  ridges  rise 
2,000  ft.  and  more.  It  approaches  very  close  to 
the  Rio  Cauca,  so  as  to  skurt  its  bed  for  about  160 
miles.  Opposite  to  the  hi^h  banks  formed  by 
these  ridges,  other  moun tarns,  belonging  to  the 
W.  Andes,  approach  as  near  to  the  river,  which 
nms  for  nearly  160  miles  in  an  immense  cleft, 
over  a  rocky  and  rugged  bottom,  and  forms  a 
series  of  cataracts  and  rapids  between  Salto  de  S. 
Antonio,  and  Bocca  del  Espirito  Santo.  In  aU 
this  space  the  river  is  quite  unfit  for  navigation, 
and  travelling  by  land  is  in  this  cotmtry  very 
fatiguing  and  not  without  danger.  The  ridges 
which  issue  from  the  mountain  knot  of  the  Sierra 
de  Antioquia  approach  the  Rio  Maj^lalena  to  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  terminate  not  fax 
from  the  place  where  that  river  joins  the  Rio 
Cauca,  about  89  30'. 

That  portion  of  the  Central  Andes  which  forms 
one  undivided  mass  is  crossed  by  two  roads ;  one 
leading  from  Bogota  to  Popayan,  and  the  other  to 
Cartago.  The  first  runs  after  descending  from 
the  elevated  plain  of  Bogota  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Magdalena,  in  the  vallev  of  this  river  to  the 
S.  as  far  as  the  town  of  La  Plata,  whence  it  turns 
W.f  and  crosses  the  range  over  the  Paramo  de  las 
Guanacas,  on  which  it  rises  to  14,706  ft,  above  the 
sea.  It  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Cauca 
to  the  town  of  Popayan.  The  road  between  Bo- 
gota and  Cartago  descends  from  the  plain  of  Bo- 
gota (8,736  ft,),  crosses  the  Rio  Magdalena  at  the 
pass  de  Guayacana  (1,200  fU),  passes  through  the 
town  of  Ibague  (4,480  fU),  and  crosses  the  range 
by  the  famous  mountain  pass  of  Quindiu,  between 
the  Nevados  of  Baraguan  and  Tolima;  at  its 
highest  point,  the  Garito  del  Paramo,  it  attains  an 


elevation  of  11,504  fL  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  descends  aftenvards  to  the  tovrn  of  Cartago  m 
the  valley  of  the  Cauca  (3,152  feet). 

The  Jy'.  Andes  of  New  Granada  are  the  same 
range,  which  farther  S.  is  called  Sierra  de  la 
Costa  or  de  Sindagua.  It  lowers  conaderably  in 
advancing  to  the  JJ.,  so  that  between  2°  SO'^^and 
5°  N.  lat.  its  mean  elevation  does  not  exceed 
5,000  or  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  from  2,000  to 
3,000  ft  above  the  valley  of  the  Cauca;  nor  is  its 
breadth  considerable,  probably  not  more  than  from 
15  to  20  miles,  but  it  rises  with  a  very  precipitous 
declivity.  N.  of  5°  the  range  b  higher,  and  its 
breadth  more  considerable.  Its  highest  summit 
is  the  Torra  del  Choco,  SE.  of  Novita,  which, 
however,  is  far  from  attaining  the  snow  line,  and 
probably  does  not  rise  to  much  more  than  10,000 
feet  In.  of  this  summit  the  range  approaches 
dose  to  the  Rio  Cauca,  forming  its  high  banks  be- 
tween the  Salto  de  S.  Antonio  and  the  Bocca.  dd 
Espirito  Santo,  and  constituting  with  the  oppo- 
site ran^  of  ^e  Central  Andes,  as  it  were,  one 
mountain  knot  The  Western  Andes  send  from 
this  point  a  range  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
which  skuts  the  Rio  Cauca  on  the  W.,  extending 
to  the  N.  of  8^  N.  lat,  and  contains  the  Alto  de 
Vlentoy  a  summit  which  attains  more  than  9,000  ft. 
of  elevation. 

From  the  W.  Andes  a  ridge  branches  off  near 
6°  N.  lat  It  runs  to  the  W^  and  separates  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan,  which  faUsinto  the 
Pacific,  from  those  of  the  Atrato,  which  runs  to 
the  Carribbean  Sea.  This  range  soon  turns  to  the 
NNW.,  and  advances  in  that  direction  between 
the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  Pacific.  Its  elevation 
seems  not  to  be  considerable  at  the  beginning,  and 
it  grows  lower  as  it  advances  farther  N.  It  seems 
to  disappear  entirelv  between  7°  and  8°  opposite 
to  the  harbour  of  Cupica  on  the  Pacific ;  for  no 
mountain  range  is  found  on  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  where  it  is  narrowest 

Six  roads  are  said  to  cross  the  W.  Andes ;  but 
they  can  only  be  used  with  great  difiiculty,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  steepness  of  the  ndgc. 
They  are  commonly  impracticable  for  mules,  and 
travellers  as  well  as  goods  are  brought  over  on 
the  backs  of  Indians.  The  roads  most  used  are 
that  of  Las  Juntas,  which  leads  from  Call  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cauca  to  Buenaventura,  a  hari)our 
on  the  Pacific ;  the  road  of  S.  Augustin,  (Connect- 
ing Cartago  with  No\dta ;  and  that  of  Verras,  by 
which  the  town  of  Citara  in  the  valley  of  the 
Atrato  communicates  with  Antioquia  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cauca,  (For  a  further  account  of 
existing  and  proposed  roads  over  the  Andes,  sec 
Railways^  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

The  Geology  of  the  Andes  is  verv  imperfectly 
known.  Only  a  small  portion  of  their  immense 
extent  has  been  visited  by  scientific  travellers; 
and  the  information  obtained  from  them  teaches 
only  a  few  isolated  fects,  which  do  not  justifv 
genend  conclusions.  We  are,  however,  informed, 
that  the  most  frequent  of  the  primitive  rocks  <»f 
the  Alp8-—granite  and  gneiss — are  by  no  means 
frequent  in  the  Andes,  which  are  composed  mostly 
of  porphyry  and  mica-slate.  Porphyry  is  by  far 
the  most  widely  extended  of  the  unstratified  rocks 
of  the  Andes,  and  occxu^  through  the  whole  range 
at  all  elevations,  and  frequently  the  highest  sum- 
mits are  composed  of  it  Next  to  porphyry  and 
micarslate,  trach^ie  and  basalt  are  most  frequently 
met  with. 

Volcanoes  are  fremient  in  certain  portions  of 
the  range.  Capt  B.  Hall  observed  a  phenomenon, 
which  induced  him  to  think  that  a  volcano  exists 
on  one  of  the  larger  islands  N.  of  Cape  Horn,  and 
that  the  observed  phenomenon  was  produced  by  an. 
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fs^i&ia;  bat  Capt  King,  who  stnveyed  these 
kinds  aboat  ten  jeaxs  ago,  seema  not  to  have 
fauad  a  Tolcano  in  Tiexm  del  f  uego,  nor  in  any 
etkrinrti(moftheiange80othof46oS.]At.  But 
fatker  N.  they  oocnr  in  great  niimben.  Four 
vokaioa  are  viable  from  the  island  of  Chiloe ; 
tef  lie  <Hi  the  opposite  coast,  between  4SP  and  42^ 
SL  itt.  Still  more  nmnerous  are  volcanoes  in  the 
Chilttii  Andes,  not  less  than  nineteen  being  known 
tobe  tboe  in  a  state  of  activity.  The  most  N.  is 
thttof  Coqnimbo,  somewhat  to  the  S.  of  80^  S. 
liL  But  between  this  volcano  and  that  of  Ata- 
oBt  (between  21°  and  229  S.  lat)  no  volcano  is 
nted  to  exist  Farther  N.  the  volcanic  moun- 
tBttocenr  only  in  the  W.  range  of  the  Bolivian 
AodeB;  nooe  of  the  high  smnmits  of  the  E.  range 
kniog  eyer  been  known  to  have  made  an  erup- 
tioa,  or  emitted  smoke.  That  portion  of  the  Andes 
ii  vhieh  volcanic  agency  is  most  active  lies  be- 
tTCai3i<>S. lat  and  2°  N.  lat.  The  nunber  of 
nonnits  whose  eniptions  are  recorded  is  here  verv 
eandenble;  and  Humboldt  is  inclined  to  think 
tbt  the  vallesrs  N.  of  the  pass  of  Assuay  are  to 
be  eooaktered  as  being  placed  on  an  extensive 
lobnic  basis,  and  that  most  of  the  numerous 
wDinits  SDRtranding  them  have  once  served*  and 
oaj  4gain  serve,  as  channels  for  the  subtenanean 
kt  eommnnicating  with  the  atmosphere.  The 
irtfaeat  N.  of  these  volcanoes  is  that  of  Puno^in 
the  oeighboiiihood  of  Popayan,  where  the  Andes 
begm  to  divide  into  three  ranges;  which  seem  to 
be,  in  their  present  state,  ^uite  exempt  from  vol- 
ODutgencv,  none  of  their  summits  having  ever 
■ide  aa  eraption. 

No  portion  of  the  globe  is  subject  to  such  fre- 
qseot  and  fiightful  earthquakes  as  the  countries 
aBboaomed  within  the  range  of  the  Andes,  and 
tto  lying  between  them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Tile  towns  of  Bo^ta,  Quito,  Riobamba,  Callao, 
Co|iapo,  Yalpanuso,  Concepcion,  and  others,  have 
lidifoent  tmiee  been  more  or  leas  destroyed  by 
tiieir  agency. 

Urn  if  perpetual  Oongelaiiom,— The  observations 
Bade  by  Humboldt  in  the  Andes  induced  him  to 
ix  ihit  snow  line  near  the  equator,  at  an  elevation 
cf  15,7^  ft*;  and  he  thought  that,  near  the 
tiqac,  it  would  be  found  at  about  l4,000  ft,  or 
HBiewhat  higher.  But  Mr.  Pentland  found  it 
■w  1?)  S.  If^  at  nearly  17,000  ft ;  and  later  ob- 
nratioDs  fix  it  near  12<'  S.  lat.,  at  about  16,400  ft. 
«bore  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  farther  reimazk- 
able,  that  though  a  great  number  of  summits 
DRaboTB  the  snow  line,  elaciecB  are  of  rare  oo- 
cmeaoe  in  the  Andes.  This  is  partl;^  to  be  at- 
tiibBted  to  the  relative  poeition  of  their  summits, 
vtidi  generally  form  a  continuous  line,  without 
kTing  other  summits  on  their  sides;  and  partly  to 
tbetanaiderBble  distance  which  everywhere  is  found 
to  intervene  between  two  summits.  It  is  only  in 
tbenamnr  ravines,  by  which  some  of  the  sides  of 
tkenantanmmits  are  furrowed,  that  glaciers  of 
(■an  extent  are  met  with. 

Vegdatiim  and  Zoology  of  the  ^ndet.— The  dif- 
IcRBt  plants  and  trees  pecnlias  to  the  different 
ffpaaa  of  the  g^obe  appear  in  regular  succession, 
« we  ascend-  from  the  level  of  ue  ocean  to  the 
Ughta  of  the  Andes.  In  the  lower  grounds,  be- 
tween the  tropica,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
^t  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  ft.,  cassava,  cacao, 
■Bze,  plantains,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee 
■Keoltivated.  Indigo  and  cacao,  the  plantain  os 
ikehanana  tree,  and  Uie  cassava  root  require  great 
M  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  ^erally  a  climate 
tf  vfaicfa  the  mean  temperature  is  75^.  jBut  cotton 
ad  oofliBe  wiU  grow  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
nd  aogar  is  cuftivated  with  success  in  the  tem- 
Ptnse  parts  of  Quito.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the 
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same  climate  as  the  banana;  but  its  cultivation 
extends  over  a  much  wider  sphere,  as  it  arrives  at 
maturity  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  low  country  within  the  tropics  is  also  the 
region  of  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits.  Between  the  altitodes  of  6,000  ft.  and 
9,000  ft.  ties  the  climate  best  suited  for  the  culture 
of  all  kinds  of  European  grain.  Wheat,  under  the 
equator,  will  seldom  form  an  ear  below  an  eleva- 
tion of  4^00  ft.,  or  ripen  if  above  that  of  10,000  ft; 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
European  colonists  have  not  sufficiently  varied 
then:  agricultural  experiments  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  minimum  of  height  at  which  European  cereaha 
would  come  to  maturity  in  the  equinoxial  regions 
of  America.  Humboldt  mentions  that  in  the 
Caraccas  he  saw  fijie  harvests  of  wheat  near  Y io- 
toria,  in  the  Uititude  of  1(P  W  N.,  at  the  hdght  of 
1,640  and  1,900  ft,  and  at  Cuba  wheat  flourishes 
at  a  still  smaller  elevation.  Rye  and  bariev,  ea- 
pedally  the  latter,  resist  cold  better  than  wheat; 
they  are  aoQordmgly  cultivated  at  a  greater  eleva- 
tion. Barley  yiems  abundant  harvests  at  heights 
where  the  thermometer  rarely  keeps  up  during  the 
day  a^ve  67^  Fah.  Within  the  limits  in  which 
European  grain  flourishes  is  to  be  found  the  oak, 
which  frona  an  elevation  of  9,200  ft.  never  descends, 
near  the  equator,  below  that  of  6,500  ft,  though  it 
is  met  with  in  the  parallel  of  Mexico  at  the  height 
of  only  2,620  ft.  Beyond  the  limit  of  9,000  ft. 
large  trees  of  every  kind  begin  to  disappear,  though 
some  dwarfish  pines  are  to  be  found  at  the  height 
of  18,000  ft.,  nearly  2,000  ft.  from  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  graisses  clothe  the  ground  at  an 
elevation  of  from  18,500  ft.  to  15,100  ft.;  and  from 
this  to  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow  the  only  plants 
visible  are  the  lichen,  which  covers  the  face  of 
the  rocks,  and  seems  even  to  penetrate  under  the 
snow. 

In  districts  as  elevated  as  the  vallery  of  Titicaca, 
agriculture  is  confined  to  potatoes,  omons,  and  cap- 
sicum, and  to  the  grain  called  quhtoa  {Chmapedximk 
quxnooy  Lin.) ;  barley  and  rve  are  only  cultivated 
as  fodder.  On  the  plain  of  Bogota  a  faiinaoeous 
root,  called  aracaduiy  is  cultivated,  and  lately  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  its  culture 
in  England.  Trees  are  found  to  ascend  to  12,000  ft. 
or  14,000  ft.  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains ; 
but  their  summits^  which  commonly  form  plains 
of  some  extent,  are  nearly  bare  of  vegetation, 
nourishing  only  two  or  three  kinds  of  low  plants. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Andes, 
none  has  obtain^  greatar  celebrity  than  the  ctn- 
chonay  or  Jesuits*  iMik,  wliich  is  now  known  to 
grow  not  only  on  different  parts  of  the  Andes,  but 
also  on  the  other  high  mountains  of  S.  America. 
The  best  bark,  however,  is  collected  on  the  Andes 
between  b^  N.  lat.  and  b^  S.  lat,  where  the  trees 
grow  at  an  elevation  of  fnm  10,000  to  14,000  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

The  most  remarkable  kind  of  animals  in  the 
Andes  is  the  species  comprising  the  guanacos, 
Uamas,  and  vicunas.  The  llamas  are  used  as  ani- 
mals of  burden ;  but  they  are  slow,  making  only 
about  12  miles  a  day,  and  caiiying  about  70  lbs. 
of  burthen.  The  vicunas  give  a  very  valuable  kind 
of  wooL  Among  birds,  tne  condors  have  always 
attracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  on  account 
of  their  enormous  size.  They  are  a  species  of 
vulture. 

Mineral  lVeaUh.—l[  the  high  table-Umd  of  Ana- 
huac  in  Mexico  be  excepted,  no  mountain  ran^e 
can  vie  with  the  Andes  in  mineral  riches,  espedaUy 
in  the  precious  metals.  Many  of  the  rivers  de- 
scending from  the  Andes  between  the  tropics  con- 
tain small  particles  of  ^Id  in  their  sand.  The 
particles  of  gold  deposited  in  the  alluvial  soil 
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ddrtiQe  the  beds  of  some  of  these  ihrers  have  at^ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  at  some 
places  the  soil  is  carefully  washed.  The  alluvial 
soils  richest  in  gold  are  those  lying  to  the  W,  of 
the  Central  Andes  of  New  Granada,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rio  Cauca;  as  also  in  the  provinces  of  Bar- 
bacoas  and  Choco  along  the  Pacific  In  the  hitter 
districts  platina  also  occurs;  and,  till  within  these 
few  years,  when  it  has  been  found  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  these  were  considered  as  the  only  places 
in  which  it  was  to  be  met  with.  Alluvial  soils 
rich  in  gold  are  also  found  along  the  riven  which 
descend  from  the  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes, 
between  14°  and  17°  S.  lat;  and  here,  too,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold  are  extracted.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  utvaderoi  and  gold  mines 
of  the  Andes  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  have 
amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  to 
288,429  oz.;  equal,  at  4^  per  oz.,  to  1,133,7162.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  has  rather  decreased 
tiian  increased  since  that  time. 

Silver  occurs  in  many  places  of  the  range  be- 
tween 33^  and  the  equator ;  but  it  is  commonly 
found  at  an  elevation  where  vegetation  nearly 
ceases,  which  renders  the  working  of  the  mines 
very  expensive,  and  frequently  disappoints  the 
otherwise  well-founded  expectations  of  the  under- 
takers. The  number  of  mines  which  have  been 
worked  and  abandoned  is  very  great;  many  of 
them,  however,  are  still  worked.  The  most  cele- 
brate silver  mines  are  those  of  Potoei  and  Pasco. 
The  former  are  in  the  Cerro  de  Potosi  (19©  86'  S. 
hit.),  which  rises  to  16,037  ft  above  the  sea.  This 
mountain  is  perforated  in  all  directions :  and  it  is 
said,  though  the  statement  be  probably  exag- 
gerated, that  there  are  no  fewer  than  6,000  exca- 
vations in  it.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  a  hiU,  rising 
on  the  high  plain  of  Bombon  (about  11^  S.  lat). 
It  has  been  worked  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  may  now  be  considered  as  the  richest  silver 
mine  of  America;  unless,  which  is  doubtful,  it  be 
surpassed  by  the  silver  mines  discovered  in  N. 
Chih  in  1880,  about  30  or  40  m.  S.  of  the  town  of 
Copiapo,  where  silver  ore  is  very  abundant.  There 
are  also  to  be  mentioned  the  silver  mines  in  the 
San  Juan  province  of  the  Argentine  repubUc, 
where  also,  according  to  late  reports,  gold  has  been 
discovered.  The  yield  of  the  San  Juan  mines,  to 
work  which  a  company  has  been  formed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Argentine  government,  is  very 
considerable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  annual  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of 
the  Andes  was  stated  by  Humboldt  to  amount  to 
691,492  lbs.  troy;  which,  if  we  take  the  silver  at 
6s.  the  ounce,  gives  a  sum  of  2,074,476/L  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  its  amount  at  present;  but  pro- 
bably it  is  not  much  fallen  off. 

Mercury  or  quicksilver  occurs  in  many  places 
N.  of  14^  S.  lat,  and  S.  of  the  equator;  but  since 
the  destruction  of  the  mines  of  Guancavelica,  we 
are  not  sure  whether  it  be  anywhere  worked. 
These,  which  were  extremely  rich,  yielding  from 
4,000  to  6,000  cwt.  a  year,  were  unluckily  ruined 
in  1789,  through  the  ignorance  and  mismanage- 
ment of  a  superintendent 

Copper  seems  to  occur  very  frequently  S.  of  14° 
S.  lat  Large  masses  of  nearly  pure  copper  are 
stated  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  but  the  expense  of 
bringing  them  down  to  the  coast  is  at  present  so 
great  mat  they  cannot  be  turned  to  advantage. 
In  the  N.  provinces  of  Chili  several  mines  are 
worked  with  advantage.  Miers  estimated  the 
quantity  of  copper  exported  from  these  countries 
in  1824  at  40,000  cwt;  in  1829  it  rose  to  60,000, 
and  has  since  materially  increased.  It  is  mostly 
exported  to  China,  India,  and  the  U.  States. 


Ores  of  lead,  tin,  and  iron  exist  in  varioua  parts; 
but  they  are  little  worked. 

TnmeBiMg  in  ihe  Andet, — ^The  improvement  of 
the  countries  embosomed  within  the  Andes  is 
much  retarded  by  the  want  of  easy  communication. 
Sometimes  the  intercourse  between  places  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other  is  interrupted  by 
qnebradas,  or  rents,  generally  narrow,  sometimes 
of  a  vast  depth,  and  with  nearly  perpendicular 
sides.  The  famous  natural  bridge  of  loononxo,  in 
Columbia,  leads  over' a  small  quebrada;  it  is  ele- 
vated about  312  ft  above  the  torrent  that  flows 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  Most  of  the  tonents 
that  are  passed  in  traveUing  over  the  Cordilleras 
are  fordable;  though  then:  impetuosity  is  such 
when  swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  detain  tsavelkn 
for  several  days.  But  when  they  are  too  deep  to 
be  forded,  or  the  banks  too  inaccessible,  suspension 
bridges  are  thrown  over  them,  of  a  singular  make; 
but  which,  notwithstanding  their  apparently  dan- 
gerous and  fragile  construction,  are  found  to  answer 
the  purposes  required.  Where  the  river  is  narrow, 
with  high  banks,  they  are  constructed  of  wood, 
and  consist  of  four  long  beams  laid  dose  together 
over  the  precipice,  and  forming  a  path  of  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  breadth,  being  just  sufficient 
for  a  man  to  pass  over  on  horseback.  These  bridges 
have  become  so  familiar  to  the  natives  that  they 
pass  them  without  apprehension.  Where  tlie 
breadth  of  the  river  will  not  admit  of  a  beam 
being  laid  across,  ropes  constructed  of  bejuco$,  a 
species  of  thin  elastic  cane,  of  the  length  required 
are  thrown  over.  Six  of  these  ropes  are  stretched 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other;  two,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  parapets,  being  considerably 
higher  than  the  other  four;  and  the  latter  being 
covered  with  sticks  laid  in  a  transverse  directioD, 
the  bridge  is  passed  by  men,  while  the  mules,  being 
divested  of  their  burdens,  are  made  to  swim  acrosB. 
All  travellers  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  dan^ 
of  passing  these  rope  bridges,  which  look  like 
ribands  suspended  above  a  crevice  or  impetuous 
torrent  But  this  danger,  according  to  Humboldt 
is  not  very  great  when  a  single  person  passes  over 
the  bridge  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  his  body 
leaning  forward.  But  the  oscillations  of  the  ropes 
become  vevy  great  when  the  traveller  is  conducted 
by  an  Indian  who  walks  quicker  than  himself;  or 
when,  frightened  by  the  view  of  the  water  seen 
through  uke  interetices  of  the  bamboos,  he  has  the 
imprudence  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  Inridg^e, 
and  lay  hold  of  the  ropes  that  serve  as  a  rui 
Some  of  the  rivers  of  the  higher  Andes  are  passed 
by  means  of  an  invention  or  bridge  denominated 
atarabita.  It  conveys  not  only  the  passengers, 
but  also  their  cattle  and  burdens ;  and  is  us^  to 
pass  those  torrents  whose  rapidity  and  the  large 
stones  continually  rolling  down,  render  it  impo»> 
sible  for  mules  to  swim  across.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  rope  of  bejuco,  extended  across  the  river, 
on  each  bank  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  stoat  posts. 
On  one  side  is  a  kind  of  wheel  or  winch  to  straiten 
or  slack  the  rope  to  the  degree  required.  FVom 
this  rope  hangs  a  kind  of  moveable  leathern  ham- 
mock, capable  of  holding  a  man,  to  which  a  rope 
is  fastened  for  drawing  it  to  the  side  intended. 
For  carrying  over  mules  two  ropes  are  necessary, 
and  these  much  thicker  and  slacker.  The  creature 
being  suspended  from  them,  and  secured  by  girths 
round  the  belly,  neck,  and  legs,  is  shoved  off,  and 
dragged  to  the  opposite  bank.  Some  of  these  be- 
juco bridges  are  of  great  length,  and  elevated  to  a 
great  height  above  the  torrent 

A  bridge  of  this  sort  was  constructed  b^  the 
6th  Inca  over  the  Desaguadero,  or  river  that  issues 
prom  Lake  Titicaca,  where  it  is  mOre  than  200  ft 
in  width ;  and,  on  account  of  its  utility,  is  still 
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fa^  ap.  SometimeB,  Instead  of  being  made  of 
I^Mos  or  osien,  these  suspension  bridges  are 
mk  of  twisted  stiands  or  tbonfis  of  bollock's  hide. 
Mr.  Miot  passed  along  one  of  this  sort  in  Chili, 
&  (t  in  length,  bj  6  ft  wide.  It  conveyed  over 
laded  moles,  and  was  perfectty  secure.  (Ulloa, 
VtjYge  en  Amerique,  i  858 ;  Mieis,  Chili,  i.  885 ; 
Bodboldt's  Kesearches,  ii.  72.) 

Tht  raggednees  of  the  roads  in  the  less  fire- 
pated  parts  of  the  Andes,  can  hardly  be  de- 
iab«L  In  many  places  the  ground  is  so  narrow 
ihft  the  nrales  employed  in  travelling  have  scarcely 
1MB  to  set  their  feet,  and  in  others  it  is  a  con- 
tased  Mries  of  predmees.  These  paths  are  iiill 
tf  boles,  from  2  to  8  ft.  decn,  in  which  the  mules 
M  tkdr  feet,  and  draw  their  bellies  and  their 
lidos'  1^  along  the  ground.  The  holes  serve 
■  itept,  without  whidi  the  predpioes  would  be 
k  I  grast  measure  impracticable ;  out,  should  the 
oHiBie  happen  to  set  its  foot  between  two  of 
AeK  holei,  or  not  place  it  right,  the  rider  fidls, 
aid,  if  on  the  side  of  the  precipice,  inevitably 
f^Am.  This  danger  is  even  greater  where  the- 
ya  sie  wanting.  The  tracks  are  extremely 
Step  and  slippery,  and  in  general  chalky  and  wet ; 
ad  iriioe  Uiere  are  no  holes  to  serve  as  steps 
ladim  are  obliged  to  go  before  with  small  spades 
todtf  little  trenches  across  the  path.  In  d»- 
anrag  those  plaQss  where  there  are  no  holes  or 
tadM,  and  which  are  sometimes  many  hundred 
^irIb  deep,  the  instinct  of  t^e  mules  accustomed 
If)  pea  them  is  admirable.  They  are  sensible  of 
theeution  requisite  in  the  descent  On  coming 
t»  the  top  of  an  eminence,  they  stop ;  and  having 
fhead  their  fore  feet  close  together,  as  if  in  a  pos- 
tR  «f  stopping  themselves,  they  also  pat  uieir 
M  feet  t^igether,  but  a  little  forwards,  as  if  going 
to  lie  down.  In  this  attitude,  having,  as  it  were, 
tikes  a  smvey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with 
tteitiftnesB  of  a  meteor.  The  rider  has  onl^r  to 
\m  himaelf  fast  in  the  saddle,  without  checking 
bbeaet;  for  the  least  motion  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
■ier  the  eqniltbrium  of  the  mule,  in  which  case 
%  nut  both  unavoidably  perish.  The  address 
<f  these  creatures  is  here  truly  wonderful;  for  in 
Ail  so  npid  motion,  when  they  seem  to  have  lost 
sB  eonunsnd  of  themselves,  Uiey  follow  exactly 
the<fifferent  windings  of  the  path,  as  if  they  had 
fRnoualy  reeonnoitred  and  settled  in  their  minds 
the  note  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every 
fnesotion  for  their  safetr.  lliere  would,  other- 
vie,  iadeed,  be  no  possibility  of  travelling  over 
^  where  the  safety  of  the  rider  depends  on  the 
cqnenoe  and  address  of  his  beast 

Ihe  TsUeys  of  the  Cordillerss,  which  are  deeper 
ad  nanower  than  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
■d  present  scenes  of  the  wildest  aspect,  give  rise 
^  to  several  other  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
tiiT€llin|.  In  many  parts,  owing  to  the  humiditv 
<C^  donate,  and  the  declivity  of  the  ground, 
^  stnsmlets  which  flow  down  the  mountains 
hmholkwed  out  gulUes  from  about  20  to  25  ft 
>  depth.  The  pamway  which  runs  along  those 
^tfva  is  frequently  not  above  a  foot  or  a  foot 
Md  a  half  in  breadth,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
i^Qenr  dog  and  left  open  to  the  slnr.  In  some 
paa  the  opening  above  is  covered  by  the  thick 
^^Ittation  which  grows  out  from  both  sides  of  the 
*n^  so  that  the  traveller  is  forced  to  grope  his 
nf  in  darkness.  The  oxen,  which  are  the  beasts 
<f  Men  oonmionly  made  use  of  in  this  coun^, 
OB  Kttoelv  force  their  way  through  these  galleries, 
aae  which  are  more  than  a  mite  in  length ;  and 
ifthetis?eller  should  hiq>pen  to  meet  them  in  one 
«>ke  passages,  he  has  no  means  of  avoiding  them 
at  by  cUnming  the  earthen  wall  which  borders 
the  aevice,  and  keeping  himself  suspended  by 


laying  ]iold  of  the  roots  which  penetrate  to  this 
depth  finom  the  surface  of  the  ground.  *  In  manv 
of  the  passes  of  the  Andes,'  says  Humboldt,  *  such 
is  the  state  of  the  roads  that  the  usual  mode  oi 
travelling  for  persons  in  easy  ciroumstanoes  is  in 
a  chair  strapped  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  native 

Sorters,  called  cargueros,  or,  men  of  burden,  who 
ve  by  letting  out  their  backs  and  loins  to  travel- 
lers. Thev  talk  in  this  country  of  going  on  a 
man's  back  (andar  en  cargueros),  as  we  mention 
going  on  horseback.  No  humiliating  idea  is  an- 
nexed to  the  trade  of  cargueros ;  and  the  men  who 
foUow  this  occupation  aro  not  Indians,  but  mulat- 
toes,  and  sometmies  even  whites.  The  usual  load 
of  acazgueroissixoirsevenarrobas;  those  who  are 
very  strong  cany  as  much  as  nine  arrobas.  They 
earn,  bv  a  Journey  from  Ibague  to  Cartago,  only 
12  or  14  piasters  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days. 
The  passage  of  the  moontain  of  Quindiu  is  not  the 
only  part  of  South  America  which  is  traversed  on 
the  backs  of  men.  The  whole  of  the  province  of 
Antioouiais  surrounded  by  mountains  so  difficult  to 
pass,  that  they  who  dislike  entrusting  themselves 
to  the  skill  of  a  bearer,  and  aro  not  strong  enough 
to  travel  on  foot  firom  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia  to 
Bocca  de  Nares  or  Kio  Samana,  must  relinquish 
all  thoughts  of  leaving  the  country.  The  number 
of  young  men  who  undertake  the  employments  of 
beasts  of  burden  at  Chooo,  Ibague,  and  MedeUin 
is  so  considerable,  that  we  sometimes  meet  a  file 
of  fiftv  or  sixty.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a  project 
was  formed  to  make  the  passage  firom  Nares  to 
Antioquia  passable  for  mues,  ue  cargueros  pre- 
sented fomud  remonstrances  against  mending  the 
road,  and  the  government  was  weak  enough  to 
3rield  to  their  damours.  The  person  carried  in  a 
chair  by  a  caiguero  must  remain  several  houra 
motionless,  and  leaning  backwards.  The  least 
motion  is  sufficient  to  throw  down  the  carrier; 
and  his  fall  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
as  the  carguero,  too  confident  in  his  own  skill, 
chooses  the  most  rapid  declivities,  or  crosses  a  tor- 
rent on  a  narrow  and  slippery  trunk  of  a  tree. 
These  accidents  are,  however,  rare;  and  those 
which  happen  must  be  attributed  to  the  impru- 
dence of  travellers,  who,  fidghtened  at  #false  step 
of  the  carguero,  leap  down  firom  their  chairs.' 
(Researches,  i  69.) 

BaUtoaifs. — ^Within  the  last  few  years  measures 
have  been  projected,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
carry  them  out,  which  there  is  little  doubt  will 
break  down  the  barrier  to  commerce  which  the 
Andes  of  South  America  now  form.  Most  promi- 
nent of  these  is  the  project  to  prolong  westward 
the  line  of  railway  from  Rosano  on  the  Parana 
river  to  Cordova  in  the  interior ;  and  in  fact,  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  the  Kiver  Plate 
with  the  coast  of  Chili,  by  a  railwav  crossing  the 
Andes  at  a  height  of  16,023  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  was  originated  and  roughly  sur- 
veyed about  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a 
New  England  gentleman  of  long  experience  in 
constructing  mountain  railways  in  ChilL  Under 
his  direction  a  railway  was  constructed  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Santiago,  which  lies  about  2,000  ft 
above  the  sea;  opened  for  trafiic  in  1868.  In  1849 
he  completed  50  miles  of  line,  firom  the  seaport  of 
Caldera  to  the  mining  station  of  Copiapo,  now 
extended  52  mUes  £ur&er  to  ChanargiOo,  passing 
over  an  elevation  of  4,476  ft  above  the  sea,  with 
a  maximum  gradient  of  1  in  20,  a  steepness  un- 
precedented, but  worked  for  more  than  three  years 
at  a  slow  speed  with  powerful  locomotives,  draw- 
ing a  maximum  load  of  43  tons.  The  success  of 
this  line  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  and  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  country,  sugeested  to 
Mr.  Wheelwright  the  greater  scheme  of  crossing 
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the  Andes.  From  Gopiapo  a  pass,  called  by  the 
name  of  San  Frandsco,  crosses  the  Chilian  Cordil- 
lera. Though  it  exceeds  the  heif^ht  of  16,000  ft. 
it  is  rarely  u  ever  blocked  up  with  snow,  partly 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  partly  to 
its  wide  and  open  character.  From  Copifpo  to 
the  summit  is  225  miles,  the  rise  in  height  about 
14,800  ft  From  the  summit  to  FiambiUa,  where 
the  plains  which  extend  to  the  Atlantic  may  be 
said  to  begin,  Uie  distance  is  125  miles,  the'  fall 
near  11,000  ft,  Fiambala  bein^  over  5,000  ft 
above  the  sea.  Here,  however,  rich  soil  and  abun- 
dant vegetation,  with  almost  tropical  products, 
begin,  and  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  Cordova, 
350  miles,  and  thence  to  RosArio,  250  miles,  though 
passing  occasionally  through  salt  and  barren  lands, 
offers  no  engineering  difficulties ;  and,  indeed,  like 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  singularly 
favourable  to  cheapness  of  construction.  From 
Copiapo  to  the  sununit  onlv  two  places  involve 
much  difficulty  or  heavy  works.  The  first  requires 
steep  gradients  and  a  tunnel  between  1  and  2  miles 
long,  m  a  space  of  about  11  miles,  at  the  passage 
of  a  secondary  mountain  ridge  called  Cuesta  di  los 
Chilenoe.  Passing  it  the  road  comes  out  on  the 
great  central  plateau  of  the  Cordillera  at  a  height 
of  near  18,000  ft,  at  a  point  distant  about  80 
miles  from  the  summit  level,  and  with  a  total  rise 
of  little  more  than  8,000  ft  in  that  distance,  in 
which  only  one  difficulty  occurs^a  gradient  of 
600  ft.  to  the  mile  far  8  miles,  to  be  reduced  to 
200  bj  taking  a  circuit  increasing  the  length  to 
10  miles.  The  first  portion  of  the  descent  for  13 
miles  is  on  a  heavy  gradient  of  150  ft. ;  and  no 
furtler  difficulty  occurs  except  at  a  place  called 
the  Angostura— the  contraction  of  the  Los  Losas 
river,  where  it  falls  rapidly  for  5  miles.  But  it  is 
probable  that  this  difficulty,  itself  not  excessive, 
might  be  avoided  by  a  side  valley,  which  would 
also  shorten  the  route.  As  yet  only  a  survey  of  a 
rough  description  has  been  made ;  but  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  line  is  proved  by  the  graments 
not  exceeding  what  have  already  been  wozked. 
The  scheme,  it  is  also  remarked,  includes  only  2^ 
miles  of  tunnelling.  It  is  even  expected  that 
when  more  accurate  surveys  come  to  be  made, 
more  suitable  passes  may  be  chosen. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  stated,  in  a  paper  communi- 
cated to  the  British  Association  in  1868,  that 
since  he  left  Copiapo,  *  a  Mr.  Brewer,  a  very  reli- 
able person,  who  resides  in  that  city,  has  driven 
over  the  mountain  by  San  Frandsco  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman,  and  returned  in  the  same  car- 
riage by  the  Horquera  Pass,  further  south,  which 
he  preferred.  Mr.  Brewer  describes  the  summit 
of  the  Horquera  as  being  only  a  few  thousand  feet 
in  width,  whereas  at  San  Francisco  it  is  100  miles, 
and  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  except 
for  a  space  of  20  to  25  miles.  He  is,  no  doubt 
the  first  person  that  ever  crossed  the  Andes  in  a 
carriage.'  The  pass  called  Planchon,  above  des- 
cribed, has  also  attracted  attention. 

If  this  should  be  fbund  practicable,  another 
trunk  line  would  probably  be  planned  to  diverge 
fh)m  the  Rosario  and  Coldova  line  at  a  place 
called  Villa  Nneva,  and  run  direct  by  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  San  Luis  and  Mendoza  to  the  Plan- 
chon. It  wonld  then  descend  to  join  the  Great 
Southern  Railway  of  Chile  at  Curico,  85  miles 
south  of  the  capital,  Santiago.  In  that  case,  the 
other  line  on  arrivfaig  at  Horquera,  a  central  posi- 
don  for  the  provinces  of  Catamarca,  Tucuman, 
and  Santiago  de  Estera,  instead  of  turning  west- 
ward to  the  pass  of  San  Francisco,  mij^t  run 
nearly  north  through  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy, 
and  enter  Bolivia  and  Upper  Peru  even  as  far  as 
Potosi,  if  it  should  be  found  praeticable. 
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Among  the  advantages  expected  from  these 
railways  is  reckoned  not  only  the  commerce  of 
Chili  and  Pern,  seeking  a  port  or  a  river  flowing 
into  the  Atkntic,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  their 
construction  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  new 
passenger  route  from  Europe  to  Australia.  As 
Admiral  Fit2TOy  pointed  out  before  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  in  1860,  *a  ship  running  a  few 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  from  Copiapo  or  Cal- 
dera,  gets  into  the  heart  of  the  trade-wind,  which 
would  carry  her  across  to  Australasia.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  running  a  little  south  from  Ans^ 
tzalia  or  New  Zealand,  a  ship  would  get  into^  the 
south  westerly  winds,  which  would  carry  her  right 
across  to  Chih :  so  that  a  ship  without  steam  might 
make  the  voyage  either  way  in  five  or  six  weeks, 
without  having  to  guard  against  any  intervening 
land,  or  peculiar  dimger  of  any  kind,  beyond  that 
of  an  oceanic  paasa^  without  a  hurricane.'  The 
actual  distance,  again,  acrdss  that  part  of  South 
America  from  New  Zealand  to  Europe  is  rather  less 
than  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  voyage  firam 
Liverpool  to  Rosario  is  reckoned  at  from  twentjr- 
five  to  thirty  days,  so  that,  allowing  five  days  for 
the  railway 'transit,  little  more  than  two  months 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  transmission  of  mails 
and  passengers  between  Australia  and  England. 

ANDLAU,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas  Rhin, 
arrond.  Schelestat,  on  the  Andlan,  10  m.  NNW. 
Schelestat    Pop.  2,018  in  1861. 

ANDORRE  (REPUBLIC  OF),  a  snoaU  and 
nominally  independent  state  on  l^e  S.  declivi^ 
of  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  dep.  of  Ari^ge  in 
France,  and  the  district  of  Unzel  in  Spain.  It 
stretches  from  N.  to  S.  about  86  m.,  and  frooi  £• 
to  W.  about  80,  comprising  three  mountain  valleys 
and  the  basin  formed  by  their  vmion.  These  val- 
leys are  among  the  wildest  and  most  pictniesque 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains,  with  their 
immense  peaks,  by  which  they  are  enclosed, 
among  the  highest  and  least  accessible.  It  is 
watered  by  several  small  rivers;  the  laigest  of 
which,  the  Embalin,  having  received  the  others, 
falls  into  the  Segre,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebra. 
Pop.  from  7,000  to  8,000,  divided  among  six  com- 
munes. Andorre,  the  principal  town,  has  about 
2,000  inhab.  It  has  bnt  little  arable  land,  bat  a 
considerable  extent  of  exoellentpastore  gromida, 
sheltered  by  vast  forests  of  fir.  The  inhab.  depend 
principally  on  their  flocks  and  iron  mines,  the 
produce  of  the  latter  finding  a  ready  market  in 
Spain.  T*his  little  state,  though  connected  in 
some  degree  with  both  its  powerful  ndghboura, 
has  preserved  its  independence  for  about  1,000 
years.  The  government  is  composed  of  a  council 
of  twenty-four  members,  chosen  for  life,  eadi 
commune  electing  four.  The  council  elect  two 
Syndics,  who  enjoy  considerable  authority,  con- 
voking the  assemblies,  and  carrjong  on  the  go- 
vernment when  they  are  not  sitting.  Andorre 
owes  its  independence  to  Charlemagne.  In  1790, 
that  prince,  having  marehed  against  the  Moofs 
of  Spain,  and  defeated  them  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valley  of  Carol,  the  Andonians  are  said 
to  have  rendered  themselves  so  useful  to  the 
French  army,  supplying  them  with  provisions, 
and  taking  care  of  their  wounded,  that  the  Em- 
peror, by  way  of  recompenoe,  made  them  inde- 
pendent of  tiie  neighbouring  princes,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  lawai 
After  him  Louis  le  Debonnaire  ceded  to  the  Bishop 
of  Uigel  a  part  of  the  rights  over  Andorre  which 
Charlemagne  had  reserved  to  himself  and  his 
successors.  In  virtue  of  this  grant,  the  Bishop 
acquired  right  to  a  ]>art  of  the  tithes  of  the  six 
communes,  and  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  tha 
countiy,  which  he  still  exercises. 
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Li  17SS,  the  ligfatfl  exercised  by  the  soyereigns 
•f  Fanoe  In  Andone  being  considered  as  feudal, 
vfxe  abandoDed,  and  the  republic  was  for  a  time 
oanpletdl^  aepaated  fiom  that  country ;  but  not- 
wkhrtanrimg  this  temporary  independence,  the 
Andorruuu  oontinned  to  preserve  their  attach- 
Bot  to  France.  They  resisted  the  violation  of 
thdr  tgitlUiry  by  the  Spaniards,  and  furnished  to 
titt  Freoch  armies,  during  the  late  war,  guides 
aad  aawBtance  of  every  kind.  At  the  same  time 
Ibg^  anzjoiusly  solicited  the  establishment  of  the 
mamt  order  of  things ;  and  Napoleon  yielded  to 
Aeir  wiBh.  By  a  decree  of  the  20th  of  March, 
1WC»  Andorra  was  declared  to  be  a  republic  con- 
Heted  with  France ;  its  vigoier,  or  criminal  judge, 
vas  to  be  a  Frenchman,  ofthe  dep.  of  Arii^;  and 
it  was  allowed  to  import  oertam  quantities  of  cer- 
luD  apeeified  articles,  firee  of  duty,  on  payment  of 
Ihe  trtflxDc;  sum  of  960  ft.  a  year.  Except  there- 
kn,  as  iwaxds  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
ffishop  of  Urgel,  which  cannot  be  said  to  interfere 
vilh  Its  independence  any  more  than  the  Pope's 
eedesiastical  anthority  over  Catholic  countries 
cm  with  theirs,  Andorre  is  altogether  independent 
•f  Spain  ;  and,  as  regards  France,  the  annual 
pymeni  it  makes  to  her  is  not  a  tribute,  but  an 

— J ^  compensation  for  a  valuable  privilege; 

t  being^  little  crime  in  Andorre,  the  ap- 
t  of  a  Frenchman  for  criminal  judge  was 
I  with  a  view  to  deter  French  crimmals  from 
tddng  lefbge  in  this  neutral  territ(My,  than  to 
asBut  an  J  saperiority.  Andorre  may,  therefore, 
be  Justly  oonsidered  as  the  oldest  free  repubUc  in 
cxiateneeu  The  people  all  beloiur  to  the  church  of 
BoBie,  aad  are  very  religious.  Their  clergy,  and 
the  man  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants,  are  educated 
at  l^mloose  or  Barcelona.  Each  curtf,  in  addition 
Is  his  pastoral  duties,  has  charge  of  a  school, 
whoe  the  poor  are  instructed  gratuitously;  but 
this  does  not  give  him  much  extra  trouble,  fiew  of 
the  peasants  thinking  it  necessary  to  send  their 
cfaildrai  to  sdiool  to  acquire  what,  in  their  land 
af  shepherds  and  labourers,  they  imagine  can  be 
«f  little  consequence  in  their  future  lives.  Hence 
tiie  great  majority  of  the  people  can  neither  read 
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The  Andorrians  are  simple  and  severe  in  their 
nannen,  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  cities  not 
kavine  Idtberto  found  their  way  into  their  vaUeys. 
ncj  irre  as  their  fbre&thers  lived  a  thousand 
^«ars  bcAfre  them :  the  little  they  know  cohcem- 
mg  the  loxnries,  arts,  and  civilisation  of  other 
ewmtues  inspiring  them  rather  with  fear  than 
eavT.  Their  we^th  consists  in  their  sheep  or 
eattle»  or  in  the  share  they  may  have  in  iron 
Ibrgn,  only  a  very  fisw  of  their  number  being  the 
pnfxrkiorB  of  any  land  beyond  the  garden  which 
samcmds  tiiexr  cottage.  Each  fiunily  acknow- 
ledges a  chie^  who  succeeds  by  right  of  primo- 
geniime.  These  chiefs,  or  eldest  sons,  choose  their 
vives  from  fiunilies  cf  equal  consideration  with 
thsr  own,  reprobating  medoBiances,  and  looking 
liltle  to  fortune,  which  besides  b  always  very 
maD  upon  both  sides.  They  never  leave  the  pa- 
lenal  roof  until  they  marry;  and  if  they  marry 
SB  boresB  they  join  her  name  to  their  own.  Un- 
less married,  tliey  are  not  admitted  to  any  share 
ia  the  management  of  public  affairsw 

When  there  aie  only  daughters  in  a  family,  the 
sldest,  who  is  heuess  of  the  entire  property,  and 
aaeoeeds  as  an  eldest  son  would  do,  is  always  mar- 
nsd  to  a  cadet  of  another  family,  who  adopts  her 
aanw,  and  is  domiciliated  in  her  family.  By  this 
■lai^ement,  the  principal  Andoirian  houses  have 
eontKnned  for  centuries  without  any  change  in 
theirfortones, m  plus  riche,  ni  phu  pauwt.  The 
peontt  inhabitants  are  not  so  badly  o£f  as  in  most 


other  countries ;  their  wants  are  few  and  easily 
supplied,  the  opulent  families  taking  care  of  those 
who  are  not;  and  the  latter  honouring  and  re- 
specting their  benefactors. 

The  Andorrians  are  in  general  strong  and  well 
proportioned ;  the  greater  part  of  the  diseases  pro- 
ceeding fVom  the  moral  affections  are  unknown, 
as  well  as  those  originating  in  vice  and  corruption. 
The  costume  of  the  men,  composed  of  coarse  brown 
doth  made  from  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep,  re- 
sembles that  worn  by  the  peasants  of  Bigoire,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Andorrians  wear  the  flow- 
ing red  cfl^  of  the  Catalans.  There  would  seem 
to  be  but  little  gallantry  among  these  mountaineers, 
for  the  women  are  not  admitted  to  an;f  of  the  as- 
semblies where  public  affairs  are  considered;  nor 
even  to  the  masses  performed  upon  the  reception 
of  the  bishop  or  judge.  Crime  of  every  kind  is 
rare,  and  punishments,  though  mild,  are  effectual. 
There  are  no  law-suits  relative  to  paternal  suc- 
cessions; and  should  disputes  of  any  kind  arise, 
they  are  at  once  referred  to  the  Syndics,  whose  de- 
cision is  never  controverted.  The  men  are  all 
liable  to  serve  in  the  militia,  should  they  be  re- 
quired ;  and  every  head  of  a  family  is  obliged  to 
have  in  his  possession  at  all  times  a  musket,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  powder  and  ball. 

Commerce  of  every  kind  is  f^ ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  iron,  of  which  it  has  some  mines 
and  forges,  its  manufactures  are  all  of  the 
coarsest  and  rudest  kind. 

ANDOVER,  a  borough  and  m.  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Hants,  near  the  Anton,  on  the  great  road 
firom  London  to  Salisbury,  being  68  m.  WSW.  of 
the  former,  and  17  NE.  or  the  latter,  with  a  station 
on  the  London  and  South- Western  railway.  The 
municipal  borough  and  pari  district  which*  include 
7,670  acres,  had  5,221  inhab.  m  1861.  It  is  com- 
pactly built,  extending  on  either  side  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  firom  the  market  place,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  modem  town-hall,  supported  on 
arches,  under  which  are  held  the  markets.  The 
church,  an  old  Grothic  building,  is  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  town.  There  is  an  hospital  for  six  poor  men, 
a  free  school  founded  in  1569,  and  a  chanty  school 
for  thirty  boys.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  m  mak- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  silk;  but  its  principal 
support  is  derived  from  its  being  a  considerable 
thoroughfore,  and  the  only  market  for  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  is  in  a  thriving  condition ; 
and  contains  several  good  shops  and  respectable 
private  houses.  Hie  great  annual  fiur  of  W^hill 
(which  see)  is  held  within  a  short  distance,  "niere 
is  a  canal  firom  the  town  to  Southampton.  It  re- 
turns two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  From  1689, 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  right 
of  voting  was  in  the  bailiff  and  corporation.  ParL 
constituency,  257  in  1865. 

ANDOVER,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  Massa- 
chusets,  CO.  Essex,  20  m.  N.  Boston  by  road,  and 
23  by  railway.  Pop.  6,748  m  1860.  It  is  finely 
situated,  and  has  some  manufactures;  but  it  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  literary  institutions, 
particularly  its  theological  academy,  founded  in 
1807,  and  liberally  endowed.  There  is  also  a  very 
flourishing  academy,  founded  in  1778. 

ANDRACIO,  or  ANDRACY,  a  town  of  Spam, 
on  the  SW.  eoast  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  Pop. 
4,609  in  1857.  It  is  situated  at  a  tittle  distance 
firom  the  sea,  but  it  has  a  small  port  accessible  to 
vessels  drawing  little  water.  Its  territory  is  pro- 
ductive of  olives. 

ANDRE,  or  ENDRE  (ST.),  a  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  the  same  name.  111  m.  N.  Buda.  Pop. 
2,980  in  1857.  It  has  one  Catholic  and  seven  Greek 
churches.    The  hills  in  Uie  vicinity  produce  ex- 
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oellent  wines,  and  the  island  in  the  river  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility. 

ANDRE-DE-CUBSAC  (ST.),  a  town  of  Prance, 
dep.  Gironde,  cap.  cant  12  m.  NNE.  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  8,690  in  1861.  It  is  situated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  Dordogne;  but  it  has  a  port.  Cub- 
sac,  on  that  riyer.  The  high  road  from  Bordeaux 
to  Paris  crosses  the  Dordogne  at  this  point,  and 
formerly,  previously  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, passengers  and  carriages  were  conveyed 
across  in  a  large  ferry  boat 

ANDREASBERG,  a  town  of  Hanover,  princi- 
pality of  Grubenhaxpen,  in  a  district  which  has 
mines  of  iron,  cobiut,  copper,  and  silver.  Pop. 
4,800  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  college,  a  council 
of  mines,  and  manufactures  of  lace  and  thread. 

ANDREW'S  (ST.),  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
dty  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Fiiie,  finely  situ- 
ated on  a  low  eminence  on  the  Grerman  Ocean, 
81  m.  NE.  Edinburgh,  lat  66©  20'  N.,  long.  2^  50' 
W.  Pop.  of  pari  burgh,  6,176  in  1861.  The 
population  m  1800  was  only  2,519.  The  city 
chieflv  consists  of  three  principal  streets,  leading 
in  a  W .  direction  from  the  cathedral,  is  in  general 
well  built,  and  has  been  much  improved  during 
the  present  century.  St  Andrew's  was  long  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Scotland ;  and  is  highly  inter- 
esting from  its  numerous  remains  of  other  ages, 
and  the  historical  associations  connected  with 
it,  many  highly  important  events  having  occur- 
red witnin  its  precincts.  Its  splendid  cathedral, 
founded  in  1160,  and  completed  in  1818,  was  re- 
duced to  a  ruin  in  1559  by  the  barbarous  zeal  of 
the  reformers.  The  castle,  long  the  residence  of 
its  archbishops,  and  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
stood  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  The 
famous  Cardinal  Beaton  was  assassinated  in  it  in 
1546,  in  revenge  of  the  share  he  had  in  bringing 
Wishart,  a  preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  to 
tile  stake  in  the  previous  year.  Its  picturesque 
ruins  now  serve  as  a  landmark  for  ships.  There 
are  also,  among  others,  the  ruins  of  a  diapel,  and 
a  square  tower  108  ft  high,  called  the  chapel  and 
tower  of  St  Rule  or  St  Regulus,  supposed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  fabrics.  The 
priory  of  St  Andrew's  was  one  of  the  best  endowed 
m  Scotland ;  and  part  of  a  gigantic  wall,  intended 
to  enclose  the  pounds  of  the  priory,  870  ft  long,  22 
hi^h,  and  4  thick,  with  fourteen  turrets,  erect^  by 
Prior  Hepburn  in  1516,  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  relics 
of  bygone  times.  The  foundations  and  part  of  the 
wallB  of  this  edifice  were  uncovered  in  1860.  The 
parish  dmrch,  founded  in  the  12th  century,  but 
rebuilt  in  1797,  has  a  monument  to  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  assassinated  in  1679.  The  university  of 
St  Andrew's,  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and 
now  the  principal  support  of  the  dty,  was  founded 
in  1410  by  Bisnop  Wardlaw,  and  confirmed  by  a 
papal  bull  dated  tne  following  vear.  It  originally 
oonststed  of  three  colleges,  St  Evador's,  St  Leo- 
nard's, aiid  St  Mary's;  of  which  the  two  former 
were  united  in  1747,  when  the  buildings  of  St 
Leonard's  were  pulled  down.  The  two  colleges 
are  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  their  pro- 
fessors and  discipline  are  quite  distinct  The 
United  College  consists  of  a  quadrangular  edifice, 
in  which  some  excellent  rooms  were  recently 
erected  at  the  expense  of  gdvemment  This  insti- 
tution is  appropriated  to  the  study  of  languages, 
philosophy,  and  science,  and  St  Mary's  to  mat 
of  theology.  The  chapel  of  the  United  College, 
founded  by  Bishop  Kennedy  in  1458,  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  light  Grothic;  and  is  used  as  the  col- 
lege chapel,  and  as  a  parish  church.  It  has  a 
tomb  of  the  founder ;  on  opening  which,  in  1683, 
six  silver  mcces  were  found,  of  which  three  were 
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sent  to  the  other  Scotdi  universities,  and  three 
retained  in  the  college.  St  Mary's  College  is  a 
handsome  stone  structure.  A  library  oontignoas 
to  the  latter,  and  containing  about  60,000  volumes, 
is  common  to  both  colleges ;  and  until  the  privi- 
lege was  commuted,  in  1886^  for  456/L  a  year,  it 
was  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work  entered  at 
SUtioners'  HalL  The  United  College  and  St 
Mary's  have  together  thirteen  professors ;  each  col- 
lege has  a  principal,  the  prindpal  of  St  Mary's 
being  one  of  the  professors,  and  the  university  is 

? resided  over  by  a  lord-rector  and  a  chancellor, 
'he  endowments  are  considerable,  each  professor 
lecdving  at  an  aversce  about  2S0L  a  year,  exdu- 
sive  of  fees  from  pupuai  The  fee  for  attending  one 
of  the  literary  clanes  is  8^  8s.;  students  in  the 
theological  classes  pay  no  fees— with  the  exception 
of  a  fiM  of  5s.  on  matriculating,  which  is  common 
to  both  establishments.  The  United  College  has 
59  bursaries.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  very 
large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  facilities  for 
education  already  enjoyed  by  St  Andrew's,  through 
the  liberality  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  Madras,  who  died  in 
1882,  beaueathing  the  sum  of  45,000iL  three  per 
cent  stock  for  the  erection  of  a  seminary  on  a  com- 
prehensive plan  in  this  his  native  city.  A  fine 
building  for  this  school  has  been  erected  at  a  little 
distance  firom  St  Mary's  College.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  Madras  College  (the  name  given  to 
Dr.  Bell's  establishment)  is  nine,  exclusive  of  as- 
sistants. This  seminary  affords  instruction  gratis 
to  the  poor ;  and  the  fees  are  very  low,  being  only 
7s.  6dL  per  quarter  for  Latin  and  Greek ;  the  same 
fbr  German  and  French;  the  same  for  mathema- 
tics, and  the  same  for  drawing :  5s.  per  quarter 
for  geography:  8s.  for  writing :  2s.  6dL  fbr  arith- 
metic :  and  2t.  for  English.  Students  ma}'  attend 
one  or  more  classes,  and  pay  accordingly.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  at  this  seminary  has 
been  about  800,  but  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is 
now  900.  There  is  also  an  infant  school,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  120.  Of  the  number  of 
people  at  the  college,  above  a  half  are  strangers, 
attracted  to  the  dty  by  the  deservedly  high  cha- 
racter of  this  excellent  institution,  the  best  pro- 
bably of  its  kind  in  the  empire.  To  this  cause 
it  is  also  in  great  measure  owing  that  the  town 
has  been  completdy  renovated  of  late  years,  and 
the  population  largely  increased.  Much  credit  fbr 
the  improvement  of  the  place  is  also  due  to  the 
late  provost,  Lieut  CoL  Sir  Hugh  Lyon  Playfair. 
Through  his  exertions  a  broad  foot  pavement  was 
laid  down,  in  place  of  the  once  gras»^rown  cause- 
way, and  the  old  townhouse,  wmch  formerly  stood 
in  the  middle  of  Market  Street,  obstmcting  the 
thoroughfare,  was  swept  away,  and  a  more  dcgant 
buildii^  erected  in  South  Street  St  Andrew's  is 
becoming  increasingly  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort, and  Its  buildings  are  rapidly  extending.  The 
harbour,  partly  formed  by  two  piers,  is  on  the  E 
side  of  the  town,  extending  about  480  yards  in- 
land ;  but  it  dries  at  low  water,  and  the  aocesi  to 
it  being  difficult,  it  is  Uttle  frequented  by  ship- 
ping. The  town  has  no  manufactures  worth  no- 
tice, unless  it  be  that  of  golf-baUt,  or  balls  for 
playing  the  game  of  golf,  wmch  employs  about  six 
or  seven  men,  who  produce  annuaIly>about  1,100 
dozen  balls,  of  whicn  about  800  dozen  are  sent  to 
other  places,  the  rest  being  consumed  in  St.  An* 
drew's,  which  has  been  long  famous  for  this  game. 
A  good  workman  makes  eight  or  nine  balls  a  day. 
St  Andrew's  unites  with  the  two  Anstmthers, 
Crail,  Cupar,  Kilrenny,  and  Pittenweem  in  return- 
ing a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 

ANDRIA,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Bari. 
cap.  cant  9  m.  S.  Barletta.  Pop.  in  1861, 30,892. 
It  stands  on  a  plain  on  the  edge  of  the  enclosed 
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Tf  «nd  its  environs  are  far  from  unpleasant 
h  m  the  seat  of  a  biahopric,  has  a  superb  cathe- 
4ni,  a  ro^ral  college,  and  three  moiude^net^.  It  was 
fMDded  m  1W6  by  Peter,  Count  of  Trani,  and  ao- 
^ind  its  name  nom  the  antra,  or  caverns  occa- 
ped  by  its  first  settlexa. 

AXBRO,  or  ANDROS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
AKhipeiiigOy  lying  to  the  S.  of  Negropont,  and 
aoiediately  to  the  N.  of  Tino,  from  which  it  is 
Kparated  by  a  verv  narrow  channeL  It  extends 
ikBot  27  m.  in  a  NW.  and  S£.  direction;  but  its 
bnadih  does  not  exceed  7  0f1^m7--Tfaough  moun- 
tunona^  it  has  several  extensive,  fertile,  and  well 
watered  yalleys,  and  a  number  of  villages.  The 
Bopi  has  been  estimated  at  from  13,000  to  16,000. 
Wins  is  the  principal  article,  the  annual  product 
nntiiig  to  2^,000  gals. ;  exclusive  of  which 
I  ia  a  considerable  export  of  silk,  oil,  oranges, 
OS,  Ac.  The  com  nused  in  the  island  gene- 
aSty  wffifflB  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants Andns  or  Castro,  the  capital,  a  considerable 
town,  with  about  5,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
Uw  £.  coast  of  the  island;  its  port,  which  is  de- 
eded bv  a  castle,  is  too  shallowto  admit  any  but 
tfe  SDuJlest  description  of  vessels.  Port  Gaurio, 
«r  Gabrio,  on  the  W.  side,  ia  a  much  better  har- 
hoar.  The  Andrians  took  the  part  of  the  Persians 
OB  tibe  latter  invading  Greece,  for  which  they  were 
sfterwards  chastised  by  Themistocles. 

AXDROS  ISLANDS,  or  ISLES  DEL  ESPI- 
UTC  SANTO,  a  group  of  islands  amon^  the 
Bahamas,  which  extend  about  120  m.  from  N.  to 
&,  lat.  240  to  250  20'  N.  long.  77©  to  78°  W. 

ANDUJAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  on  the 
Gnadalqniver,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Mcoena,  20  m.  NW.  Jaen,  hit  889  1'  sr  N.,  long. 
r59'33"W.  Pop.  9,353  in  1867.  Mr.Townsend 
SBTB  that,  in  1786,  it  contained  6,800  fkmilies; 
wmcfa,  if  accurate,  would  show  a  great  decline  in 
the  intenral.  (Travels  in  Spain,  ii.  p.  297.)  It  is 
sopposed  to  be  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
/Wm./v&m;  it  is  defended  by  an  old  castle,  and 
has  numerous  diurches  and  convents,  a  theatre, 
and  Mn  cAd.  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  over  the  river. 
lis  environs  are  firuitful,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
Bioscly  employed  in  agriculture;  but  there  are 
towwiPTwigj  and  manufactories  of  wine  and  water 
cooiezs,  made  of  a  peculiar  species  of  white  day 
flbsnd  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ANDUZE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gard,  cap. 
canL,  on  the  Garden,  26  m.  NW.  Nismes.  Pop. 
5^208  in  1861.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Pro- 
testantsi  It  is  ill  built,  but  sgreeably  situated  at 
the  fiiot  of  the  Cevennes,  between  rocks  and  hills 
piantHl  with  vines  and  olives.  It  has  a  tribunal 
of  commerce,  with  manufactures  of  hats,  silk, 
hoiiay,  cloth,  earthenware,  and  glue,  a  silk  fila- 
tape,  and  tannery. 

AN£T,  a  handsome  town,  dep.  Eure  et  Loire, 
capL  eant^  9  m.  NNE.  Dreux.  Pop.  1,406  in  1860. 
It  m  principally  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  fine 
eaatle,  baitt  by  Heniy  II.  for  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
and  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  frenzy  in 
1792:    There  are  in  its  environs  forges  and  paper- 
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AxET,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant  Berne,  on 
a  hill,  17  m.  W.  by  N.  Berne.  Pop.  1,378  m  1861. 
|tfl— MT^  antiquities  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
heod. 

ANGELO  (ST.),  the  name  of  several  towns 
ia  Italy,  of  which  the  principal  are  St.  Angelo  in 
piov.  of  Milan,  circ.  Lodi,  7  m.  SW.  Lodi.  Pop. 
M34  in  1862.  St.  Anoelo  in  the  same  kingdom, 
prar.  Padua,  11  m.  NE.  Padu8«  And  St.  Anoelo, 
in  South  Italy,  distr.  Campagna,  16  m.  ^SE. 
Campagna.    Pop.  2,264  m  1862. 

ANGELO  D£  LOMBARDI  (ST.),  a  town  of 


South  Ital^,  48  m.  £.  Naples.  Pop.  6,344  in  1862. 
The  town  is  the  seait  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  college, 
and  two  parish  churches.  In  1664  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

ANGERBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Angerap,  60  m.  S£. 
Konigsberg.  Pop.  3,991  in  1861.  It  has  a  castle 
and  maniuactures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  leather. 
The  Angerap  falls,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  town, 
into  the  huge,  irrc^gularly  shaped,  shallow  lake  of 
Mauer,  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  its  eels. 

ANGERMUNDE,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  prov.  Brandenburg,  reg.  Potsdam,  cap. 
circ,  on  the  lake  Munde,  43  m.  NNE.  Berlin,  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Stettin.  Pop.  6,205  in 
1861.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  hats, 
woollen  stu&,  and  tobacco. 

ANGERS  (the  JvUomagtu  of  CflBsar,  afterwards 
Andegavia,  and  hence  ^n^rs),  a  very  ancient  city 
of  France,  dep.  Maine  et  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  on  the  Mayenne,  which  divides  it  into 
two  portions,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Loire 
and  the  Sarthe,  lat  47©  28'  9"  N.,  long.  0^  33'  W. 
Pop.  61,797  in  1861.  The  town  is  131  m.  SW. 
Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Tours  to  Nantes.  It  is 
surrounded  by  massive  walls,  built  in  1214  b^ 
John,  King  of  England.  Speaking  generally  it  is 
ill  built,  and  mean  looking ;  houses  partly  of  wood 
and  partly  of  slate,  streets  narrow  and  crooked. 
Prinapal  objects  of  attraction,  cathedral  and 
castle.  The  first  begun  in  1225,  and  of  large  di- 
mensions, has  its  front  ornamented  by  two  sym- 
metrical spires,  each  225  ft.  high.  It  contains  the 
monument  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of 
Ren^  King  of  Sicily,  and  wife  of  Henry  YL  of 
England.  The  old  castle,  the  fbrmer  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Anjou,  stands  on  a  rock  having  the 
river  at  its  foot :  its  plan  is  that  of  a  vast  paral** 
lelQgram,  surrounded  by  high  massive  walls,  de- 
fended by  deep  fosses  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  by 
eighteen  towers;  but  these,  with  one  exception, 
have  now  been  reduced  to  the  height  of  the  walls. 
The  castle  serves  at  present  as  a  prison  for  the  dty, 
and  a  powder  magazine :  on  the  side  next  the 
river  it  is  becoming  ruinous.  Angers  is  the  seat 
of  an  imperial  court  for  the  departments  of  Maine 
et  Loire,  Sarthe,  and  Mayenne ;  has  a  tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction,  an  academy,  a  royal  college, 
a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  secondary 
school  of  medicine.  It  has  sJso  a  school  of  arts 
and  trades,  being,  with  the  exception  of  that  at 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  the  only  school  of  the  kind 
in  France.  Each  department  is  entitled  to  send 
three  pupils  to  this  school — the  instruction  of  one 
to  be  entirely  gratuitous,  the  others  paying  one  a 
fourth  part  and  one  a  half  of  the  ordinary  pupils, 
It  has  also  a  school  of  design;  an  agricultural 
society;  a  pubUc  library,  containinjg  85,000  vo- 
lumes; a  museum  with  about  600  pictures,  many 
of  them  ^;ood;  a  botanical  garden;  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history;  and  a  theatre  There  is  an  im- 
perial manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  a  cotton  mill, 
with  manufactures  of  linen,  serges,  handkerchief, 
hosiery,  and  starch ;  a  sugar  refinery,  a  wax  re- 
finery, and  tanneries.  The  town  has  three  bridges. 
It  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  water,  that  of  May- 
enne not  being  fit  for  use.  Previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion Angers  was  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded 
in  1246 :  it  had  also  a  celebrated  academy  of  hdlea 
lettret ;  and  such  was  the  fame  of  its  riding-school, 
that  it  was  attended  bv  Peter  the  Great.  It  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  wars  of  La  Yendde ;  but 
since  1815  it  has  beien  oomparativcdy  prosperous, 
and  various  improvements  have  been  effected, 
Angers  has  produced  several  distinguished  per- 
sons, among  whom  Bodin,  the  anthor  of  the  work 
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^  De  1a  Republiqne,'  published  in  1576,  Menage, 
and  Bemier,  the  famoiw  traveller. 

The  slate  quarries  in  the  vicinily  of  Angers, 
whence  the  town  is  builty  and  which  also  supply 
large  quantities  of  roofing  slates  to  other  deps., 
are  immense  excavations.  It  is  noticed  in  French 
works  that  the  abundance  of  slate  is  such  that 
almost  all  the  houses  are  covered  with  slates,  for 
which  reason  it  has  boea.  termed  the  Slack  Toum 
{ViUenmre). 

ANGERVILLE,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Seine 
et  Oise,  88  m.  S.  Versailles,  and  on  tiie  lailwaf 
from  Paris  to  Orleans.    Pop.  1,546  in  1861. 

AN6HIARA,  a  town  oi  Italy,  prov.  Areszo, 
near  the  Tiber,  18  m.  £.  Arezzo.  Pop.  6,880  in 
1862.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  ob- 
tained near  it,  in  1440,  by  the  Florentines  undo: 
Piodnini  over  the  forces  of  the  Ehike  of  Milan. 
This  also  is  the  name  of  a  village  of  the  Veronese, 
and  of  a  decayed  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago 
Mamore. 

ij4GLES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tain,  cap. 
cant  16  m.  ESE.  Castres.  Pop.  2;668  in  1861. 
This  is  the  name  of  several  small  villages  in  other 
parts  of  France. 

ANGLESEY  (the  Mona  of  Tacitus),  an  island 
and  CO.  of  N.  Wales  in  the  Irish  Sea,  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  Britain  by  the  Menai  Strait, 
but  connected  with  the  co.  Carnarvon  across  the 
strait  by  the  famous  Menai  bridge,  and  the  Bri- 
tannia tubular  railway  bridge.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  extending,  Holyhead  included,  about  27  m. 
from  £.  to  W.  by  about  20  from  N.  to  S.;  area, 
178,440  acres;  surface  gently  undulating ;  climate, 
temperate,  but  liable  to  fogs;  there  is  in  most 
parts  a  great  deficiency  of  wood,  and  it  has  gene- 
rally a  bare  uninviting  aspect. 

Since  1768  Anglesey  has  been  famed  for  its 
mineral  riches,  the  celebrated  copper  mines  in  the 
Parys  mountain  having  been  aucovered  in  the 
course  of  that  year;  but  they  have  now  greatly 
declined.  (See  Amlwch.)  Lead  ore  and  asbestos 
have  also  been  found ;  and  coal  is  wrought  to  some 
extent  at  Maltraeth.  Soil  various,  but  principally 
a  fine  loamy  sand,  which,  when  properly  cultivated, 
is  higfal  V  productive.  Agriculture  is  not,  however, 
in  an  advanced  state.  So  late  as  1810  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  take  five  white  crops  in  suc- 
cession, most  of  which  wen  so  poor  as  hardly  to 
pay  their  expense;  but  an  improved  system  is 
bemff  gradually  introduced.  Toe  stiff  loams,  of 
whidi  the  extent  is  considerable,  are  usually  ma- 
nured with  a  sort  of  shelly  sand.  Principal  crops, 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  the  latter  being 

rwn  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Wales.  Grazing  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
farmer's  attention.  Several  thousand  head  of  cat- 
tle are  annually  sent  from  the  island  to  the  main- 
land, exclusive  of  considerable  numbers  of  sheep. 
Manufactures  unimportant,  consisting  merely  of 
some  of  the  coarser  descriptions  of  woollens.  Chief 
towns,  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  Amlwch,  Llaneichy- 
midd,  and  Llangefni.  It  is  divided  into  3  can- 
treds,  6  comots,  or  hundreds,  and  78  parishes.  The 
pop.,  which  in  1776  amounted  to  19,780,  had  in- 
creased in  1831  to  48,325,  and  in  1851  to  57,327, 
but  had  decreased  in  1861  to  54,609,  ora  decrease 
in  the  ten  years  of  2,718.  It  returns  a  m.  to  the 
H.  of  O.  for  the  cc,  and  one  for  the  boroughs  of 
Beaumaris  and  Holyhead.  VJsg.  elect^  2,389  in 
1865. 

Anglesey  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  seat 
of  the  Dniida.  The  Romans,  under  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  having  taken  it  after  a  fanatical  resist- 
ance, A.D.  61,  cut  down  the  groves  of  the  Druids, 
amnc  gupentiOoniktu  wacrif  and  seem  to  have  ex- 
terminated both  the  priests  and  their  religion. 


(Tacit  AnnaL,  fib.  14,  |  80.) 
along  with  the  rest  of  Walec 


,  It  was  sulringated, 
ales,  by  Edward  £,  and 
was  incorporated  with  England  and  made  a. county 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  most  important  events  in 
its  recent  history  are  the  discovery  of  the  Parys 
mines,  in  1768,  building  of  the  Menai  bridge  m 
1825,  and  the  construction  of  the  Britannia  tubu- 
lar bridge  for  the  railway  from  Chester  to  Holy- 
head, which  was  opened  October  21, 1850. 

ANGLET,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Py- 
rf&m<$es,  near  Bavonne,  famed  for  its  excellent 
white  wine.    Pop*  2,663  m  1861. 

ANGOLA,  DONGO,  or  AMBONDE,  a  king- 
dom of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from 
8°  20'  to  90 15'  S.  Ut.,  and  from  14«>to  18<>  or  19® 
E.  long.,  but  the  eastern  boundary  is  not  d^ned. 
On  the  N.  it  is  separated  firam  Con^  by  the 
Danda;  on  the  S.  the  Coanza  divides  it  from  the 
districts  of  Quassima  and  Libolo ;  and  on  the  W. 
it  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  rectangular 
shaped,  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  being 
about  850  m.  in  length  from  £.  to  W.,  50  or  60  m. 
in  width  from  N.  to  S.;  containing  an  area  of 
probably  not  lees  than  18,000  or  20,000  aq.  m.  The 
district  of  Benquela,  to  the  south  of  Coanza,  lying 
between  latlOC>  and  IT^  S.  and  long.  12^  andlT^ 
E.,  is  also  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  they 
have  established  in  it  the  new  colony  oi  Mossa- 
medes,  the  population  of  which  district  and  cobny 
is  usually  mcluded  with  the  returns  for  Angola. 
fAcc.  of  "Discov.,  22, 143 ;  Annates  des  Colraiies 
de  Portugal.) 

This  oountiy  is  properly  a  part  of  Congo,  from 
which,  however,  it  has  been  politically  separated 
since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a 
chief,  whose  name  or  tide  was  Angolti,  made  himself 
independent  of  the  King  of  Con^,  and  gave  its 
present  designation  to  ms  new  kmgdom,  the  nsr 
tive  name  01  which  was  Dongo,  or  Ambonde;  It 
is  very  powerftd  ainong  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  paramount  authority  of  its  monardi  being 
acknowledged  by  several  districts,  some  of  them 
greatly  exceeding  itself  in  extent 

Fhyncal  Charaeter,  —  Angola  is  extremely 
mountainous,  with  no  plains,  except  upon  the  sea- 
shore, and  some  small  plateaus  on  the  sides  and 
in  the  gorges  of  mountains.  The  land  appesrs, 
however,  to  be  making  advances  on  the  sea,  and 
forming  islands,  which  are  wholly  of  an  alluvial 
and  level  character;  such  is  the  isle  of  Loanda, 
lying  a  short  mile  from  the  coast,  and  forming 
with  the  Cabo  Palmareinho  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient harbours  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  The 
cape  itself  is  also  a  plain  of  the  same  nature,  and 
very  evidently  in  a  state  of  progress  westward. 
(Pigafetta,  Del  Begno  di  Congo,  10;  Merolla, 
Viaggio  del  Congo,  70.) 

The  country  is  extremely  well  watered  (as,  in- 
deed, is  the  whole  of  Congo) ;  the  principal  streams 
are  the  Coanza,  Benga,  and  Danda,  which  run 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  equator; 
the  first  and  last  forming  the  S.  and  N.  boundaiy 
of  the  country.  The  Coanza,  however,  before  run- 
ning east  and  west,  has  a  north-westerly  course 
among  the  mountains,  east  of  the  district  of  Ben- 
guela.  Among  the  mountains  inland  from  Angola 
and  Benguela  are  also  the  sources  of  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Zaire  or  Conffo  river,  which  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  we  north  of  Angola, 
and  of  the  Leeambye  and  Chobe  rivers,  which 
unite  in  the  centre  of  Africa  to  form  the  great 
Zambezi  river.  The  interior  mountainous  country 
has  been  comparatively  little  explored,  but  of  late 
years  some  progress  has  been  made  with  the  de- 
term^ation  of  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers 
by  the  travels  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  a  Portugese 
merchant,  Silva  Porto,  and  of  Dr.  Welwilach, 
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«idv  Um  Aospioet  of  the  Portagneae  {^oremment 
Tbese  tnrelleEB  hAve  also  added  to  the  infonnation 
I  of  the  tribes  inhabitixig  the  interior,  the 
,  and  geological  characteristics  of  the 


ecatiT. 


y  CUmaie, — The  worst  soil  in  Angola  is  that 
ooo  the  coast,  and  the  more  recently  formed 
iHiDds,  which  is  sandy,  but  by  no  means  desert ; 
ftr  at  any  time,  by  diggmg  to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
m  kas,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  may  be 
pncoved.  It  is,  howerer,  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
It  the  ebb  tide  these  temporary  wells  are  always 
fimid  imtber  biackiah,  while  at  the  flood  their  con- 
tBSts  aoe  perfecUy  sweet  (Pigafetta,  10;  Lebat, 
L  89L)  The  mountain  sides,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
nt^%  present  all  the  richness  of  soil  common  in 
equatorial  countries  which  are  well  irrigated, 
diough  the  uaefiil  productions  of  the  land  are  said 
to  be  thJeAy  owing  to  the  agricultural  labours  of 
thePortngneae.  Tne  climate  is  excepted  by  Adams 
(R«marif«,  200)  from  the  general  charge  of  malig- 
■ily  tefwutds  Europeans  under  which  the  rest  of 
tnpical  Afirica  labours.  Situated  so  near  the  equa- 
tor, Angola  might  be  expected  to  have  two  dry  and 
two  rainy  seasons  in  each  year ;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  casej  and,  indeed,  the  accounts 
er  tzanrdlers  on  this  pomt  are  sufflcientlv  oonflict- 
mg,  Pigafetta  says  (p.  7)  that  the  ramy  season 
is  from  Ami  till  August ;  Lebat  (p.  107),  that  it 
eecnpiea  November,  December,  and  sometimes 
January.  Baibot  (522)  leaves  it  uncertain,  but 
makm  the  dry  season  extend  from  May  to  Se^ 
tember;  though  he  remarks  that  this  period  b 
■ot  without  an  intennixture  of  pleasant  showers. 
Degrandpvtf  HToy age  k  la  Gdte  d*Afiique,  L  4)  savs 
that  rain  aeUom  faBs,  and  never  abundantly.  The 
same  aathor  xemaiks,  that  the  abundant  dews  are 
folly  aofficieat  for  the  development  of  vegetation,' 
and  in  this  he  is  borne  out  by  all  the  other  au- 
thoritiea.  The  trade  wind  blows  steadily  from  SW. 
to  Sb,  the  sea  breeses  commonly  from  W  SW.,  and 
the  land  wind  from  £.  by  N.  Angola  is,  however, 
ntlv  remote  from  the  internal  deserts  to 
t  the  ill  effects  that  might  be  otherwise 

t  from  this  breeze.  Tornadoes  are  not  unfre- 
qncnt;  and  at  such  times  the  wind  shifts  violently 
to  all  points  of  the  compass,  settling,  finally,  into 
the  direction  of  the  trade.  Gold  and  silver  have 
been  diacovered  in  the  mountains  near  the  coast ; 
hut  no  ^Id  dust  is  found,  though  it  appears  to 
have  existed  formerly.  Iron  is  produced  plenti- 
ftdly  thronii^  the  enei|;y  of  the  Portuguese;  and 
eopper  is  said  to  exist  m  the  interior.  Lead,  sul- 
phur, and  petroleum  are  among  the  mineral  tzea- 
anies;  bat  there  is  no  mention  of  precious  stones. 
The  nativea  are  reasonably  good  miners,  under 
European  direction;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
siditenaneoaa  exhalations  produce  as  sensible  a 
diflereuee  in  their  colour,  as  the  same  cause  is 
known,  in  many  cases*  to  effect  in  that  of  £uro- 


Yegetation  has  the  magnificence  observable  in 
an  weUr-watered  tropical  regions.  A  species  of  the 
Fioosy  caSkd  by  the  natives  Ensada,  and  possess- 
ing the  piopwtv  of  dropping  its  branches  to  the 
gmmd,  where  ttiey  take  root,  and  germinate  like 
a  new  pbmt,  is  very  abundant  Some  of  these 
trees,  iceembling  small  thickets  more  than  indi- 
vidnal  plants,  extend  to  more  than  1,000  paces  in 
ciicamia^ce.  The  ensada  is  an  extremely  use- 
ful plant :  Uie  Ihiit,  which  resembles  an  ordinarv 
iig,  18  an  important  article  of  food ;  its  outer  bark 
aansta  in  the  construction  of  huts  and  boats,  and 
an  inner  coating,  beinfi^  washed  and  beaten,  is 
mami&ctared  into  cloth.  The  date,  and  every 
other  spedea  of  palm,  the  citron,  orange,  lemon, 
,  guava,  banana,  cocoa,  tamarind,  mangrove, 


and  evoy  fruit  and  forest  tree  common  to  the 
equinoxiid  regions,  grow  here  spontaneously,  and 
reward  the  least  expense  of  labour  with  the  most 
abundant  return.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
with  regard  to  yams,  potatoes,  and  the  whole  race 
of  roots;  and  though  the  climate  be  too  hot  for 
the  production  of  European  grain^  yet  four  species 
of  wheat,  Turkish,  Sarasin,  Massmgo,  and  Luno, 
are  raised  in  great  abundance.  Pulses  of  all  kinds 
are  likewise  plentiful ;  and  the  sugar-cane,  pepper- 
vine,  and  a  plant  called  mandioca,  of  which  a  very 
good  bread  is  made,  absolutely  stniggle  with  man 
tor  the  possession  of  the  soil.  Many  trees  TOoduoe 
fine  gums  or  resins;  and,  in  a  word,  uiere  is 
scarcely  a  vegetable  production  which  Angola  does 
not,  or  under  reasonable  care  might  not  be  made 
to  produce.  The  woods  and  mountains  shelter 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyamas,  and  wolves ;  of 
smaller  wild  AniiwAlH^  there  are  foxes,  wild  cats, 
&C.  Of  the  useful  animals,  there  are  hares,  rab- 
bits, all  the  species  of  antelopes,  stags,  goats,  and 
hogs  of  the  Chinese  variety.  The  sheep,  cow, 
horse,  and  ass  are  strangers  to  the  country,  and 
known  only  as  importations  from  Europe ;  but  the 
zebra,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  traverse  the  woods, 
and  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  rivers.  The 
civet  cat  is  also  a  native  of  this  country,  which 
likewise  abounds  in  monkeys  of  all  kinds^  among 
which  is  the  chimpanzee,  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  tribe.  A  species  of  wild  dog  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  woods. 

To  enumerate  the  birds  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
would  be  to  give  a  list  of  almost  interminable 
lengUi ;  all  that  are  found  in  other  tropical  re- 
gions, and  some  that  are  peculiar,  flourish  here. 
The  fisher  and  the  seigo^  or  honey  bird,  are  among 
the  latter,  and  with  iiriiole  hosts  of  pelicans,  and 
nearly  evei^  variety  of  ponot,  constitute  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Angolian  ornithology.  Reptiles 
numerous,  consisting  of  centipedes,  scorpions,  and 
exceedingly  venomous  serpents.  Some  of  the 
lizard  truie,  as  the  cameleon,  are  less  danger- 
ous than  these ;  but  the  riven  swarm  with  two 
or  three  species  of  crocodiles,  which  make  fishing 
dangerous,  and  bathing  all  but  fatal.  Life  is  as 
abundant  in  the  waters  as  on  the  land ;  and  be- 
sides the  usual  tenants  of  the  deep,  as  whales, 
sharks,  dolphins,  mackarel,  oysters,  crabs,  dec.,  the 
coasts  and  rivers  possess  an  endless  list  of  crea- 
tures, the  very  names  of  whidi  are  unknown  in 
Europe.  Insects  are  as  numerous,  beautiful,  and 
destructive  as  in  other  tropical  climates;  and 
among  the  last-named  class,  the  termites  or  white 
ant  stands  pre-eminent. 

Dr.  Frederic  Welwilsch,  director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  LLsbon^  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  province, 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  the  '  Annales 
des  Colonies  de  PortugaL'  His  travels  on  the  coast 
extended  from  Quizembo  to  the  north  of  Ambriz, 
in  the  north,  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Coanza,  and  he  afterwards  gradually  penetrated 
to  the  interior  of  the  continent,  among  countries 
previously  unknown.  He  ascended  the  course  of 
the  Benga,  as  far  as  Sange,  the  chief  place  of  a 
district  called  Golongo-Alto,  where  heest  ablished 
his  head-quarters,  from  which  to  make  diverging 
excursions  amon^  the  surrounding  precipitous 
mountains  and  virgin  forests.  Travelling  east- 
ward, M.  Welwilsch,  after  leaving  the  dictnct  of 
Ambaca,  reached  Pungo-Andougo,  which  he  se- 
lected as  a  second  centre  for  his  operations  in  the 
interior,  and  hence  he  explored  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  Coanza,  the  mountains  of  Pedras  and 
6u^^  and  the  islands  of  Calemba;  the  vast 
forests  lying  between  Quironda  and  Condo,  the 
salt  marshes  of  Quitage,  the  river  Liudllo,  and 
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the  district  of  Cambambe.  During  thU  long 
journey,  M.  Welwilsch  collected  3,227  yegetable 
specie»f  belonging  to  166  families.  He  recogniaes 
tnree  botanical  lemons  in  Angola.  1.  The  region 
of  tiie  coast  of  which  the  thorny  plants,  the  aca- 
cias, and  the  baobabs  form  the  principal  vegeta- 
tion. 2.  the  mountain  region,  chiefly  characterised 
by  its  majestic  forests,  its  orchids,  and  a  palm  as 
useful  as  beandful  {th»  elait  guineentis),  and  the 
region  of  the  plateaus  distinguished  by  an  im- 
mense yariety  of  vegetation,  the  elegance  of  the 
species,  and  especially  by  a  multitude  of  aromatic 
and  bulbous  plants,  and  the  luxuriant  verdure  of 
the  vast  prairies.  The  average  annual  tempera- 
ture of  Angola  he  found  to  be  820  F,  and  that  of 
the  region  of  the  plateaus  70^. 

FopHlatUm,  CustomMy  |rc. — The  population  is 
dense  for  a  barbarous  country,  the  monarch  being 
called  Incue,  from  the  great  number  of  subjects 
under  his  command.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
assign  the  amount,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  t^en 
at  between  2,000,000  and  8,000,000.  The  capital 
city,  St.  Paul,  or  Loanda,  contains  8,000.  The 
natives  have  few  of  the  negro  peculiarities  in  form 
or  feature:  they  are  of  ordmaiy  stature,  well 
limbed,  and,  but  for  their  colour,  very  like  the 
Portuguese,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Blue 
eyes  and  red  hair  are  not  uncommon  among  them. 
Society  is  divided  into  four  classes,  two  free  and  two 
slaves ;  the  first  two  consisting  of  nobles  and  hus- 
bandmen or  artificers ;  the  others  of  slaves,  native 
bom,  and  those  acquired  by  war  or  foreign  pur- 
chase. Marriage  is  an  extremely  simple  cere- 
mony, a  mere  agreement  betweoi  the  husband  and 
the  mther  of  the  woman.  The  appearance  of  the 
first  tooUi  in  children  is  an  important  epoch ;  the 
infant  being  then  carried  from  house  to  house,  and 
gifts  extorted  from  friends  and  strangers.  For  the 
rest,  they  do  not  differ  much  from  other  ne^^roes. 
Dancing  is  a  favourite  diversion,  and  a  religious 
rite;  and,  like  other  African  people,  their  cere- 
monies are  defiled  with  blood  and  cruelty.  Money 
is  of  several  kinds :  marked  cloths^  the  shell  of  a 
small  fish  called  simbo,  a  red  wood  brought  firom 
Malemba,  and  iron,  which  last  was  introduced  by 
the  Portuguese.  The  country  is  parcelled  out 
into  an  immense  number  of  little  lordships,  each 
under  a  magistrate  called  a  sova.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  king  is  able  to  control  the  petty 
despotism  of  these  governors;  for  they  have 
neither  wealth  nor  any  other  distinction,^  except 
the  personal  respect  paid  to  them,  which  is,  how- 
ew,  veiy  profouno,  to  distinguish  them  from 
any  other  freemen.  The  religion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people  b  Feticism,  difiering  in  nothing  from 
that  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  (see  AsraAKTBB} ;  but 
there  are  many  Christian  families  among  the  na- 
tives, and  at  one  time  the  Jesuits  had  converted 
nearly  the  whole  population,  and  established  a 
regular  form  of  chiurch  government.  But  the 
effect  of  their  labours  has  now  nearly  vanished, 
and  the  n^roee  have  relapsed  into  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  their  ancestors.  The  language  is  less  bar- 
barous and  more  uniform  on  this  coast  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  Africa;  the  whole  of  Congo, 
that  is,  the  country  between  ,the  Coanza  and  the 
Zaire,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  tongue,  which  is 
extremely  musical  and  flexible;  not  particularly 
sonorous,  but  very  agreeable ;  with  a  perfect  syn- 
tax, and  bearing  'in  some  points  a  resemblance  to 
the  Latin. 

Trade, — ^The  Portuguese  established  a  factory 
on  this  coast  in  1485,  and  their  power  has  been 
constancy  extending  to  the  present  time.  Two 
of  their  establishments  are  700  m.  inland ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  possess  a  sove- 
reignty over  the  whole  country  to  this  extents 
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Their  poets,  called  fairs,  oifaiarku  are  little  more 
than  entrepdts  for  trade;  though  the  residents 
exercise  a  political  power  in  their  immediate 
ndghbourhood.  These  establishments  have,  it  is 
said,  excited  a  spirit  of  manufacture  and  com- 
merce among  the  negroes;  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  tJbis  has  been  the  case  in  any  considerable 
d^pree;  and  whatever  beneficial  influence  they 
might  otherwise  have  had,  has  been  countervailed 
and  nullified  by  the  support  given  by  the  Por- 
tuguese authorities  to  the  slave  trade.  In  fact, 
Angola  was  for  a  lengthened  series  of  years,  the 
great  mart  whence  slaves  were  obtained  for  Brazil ; 
but  the  slave  trade  to  that  coimtry  has  now  almost 
entirely  ceased.  The  Portuguese  gov.  of  Angola 
is  understood  to  embrace  the  kingdoms  of  Angola, 
Benguela,  and  other  Presidencies.  Area  with 
Ambriz,  Benguela  and  Mossamedes  about  203,110 
sq.  m.  Pop.  estunated  at  2,000,000 ;  but  the  Por- 
tuguese colony  in  1858  was  reckoned  to  number 
only  659,190.  Attention  of  late  has  been  directed 
to  ih%  cultivation  of  cotton.  A  tLoyfl  Portuguese 
decree  of  December  4,  1861,  provided  for  the 
granting  of  waste  lands  in  AngoU  and  Mozam- 
bique, for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  at  a  nominal 
rent,  and  on  other  advantageous  conditions,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  Mr.  John  Beaton  obtained  the 
concession  of  400,000  acres.  He  had  engaged  to 
form  a  cotton-growine  company,  but  the  com- 
pany not  being  formed  withm  ^e  contract  time, 
the  concession  became  void.  A  similar  allotment 
of  land  to  about  the  same  extent  was  made  to  a 
French  gentleman,  M.  de  Bellegarde,  besides 
smaller  grants  to  Portuguese  speculators  for  similar 

Eurposes.  The  actual  exports  of  cotton  have  as  yet, 
owever,  been  inconsiderable.  (See  Portugal..) 
ANGORA,  or  ENGOURI,  the  ancient  Ancyra^ 
a  city  almost  in  the  centre  of  Natolia,  near  the  N£. 
source  of  the  Sakariah,  or  Sanffariust  lat.  40^  29' 
N.,  loi^.  33^  18'  £.  After  imdeigoing  various 
revolutions,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans;  and  being  embellished  and  otherwise 
favoured  by  Augustus,  the  inhabitants  erected  to 
his  honour  the  celebrated  3fomimentum  Ancy- 
nmtcm,  a  temple  of  white  marble,  on  the  walls  of 
which  an  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  Augustus  was  inscribed.  The  ruins  of  this 
edifice  stiO  remain.  Notwithstanding  the  demise 
of  its  powerful  patron,  Ancyra  continued  to  flourish. 
It  was  here  that  St  Paul  preached  to  the  Gala- 
tians;  and  when  the  Christian  religion  spread 
itself  all  over  the  world,  it  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  an  apostolic  see.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Turks  in  1359.  The  great  battle 
between  the  Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet,  or  Bayazid, 
and  the  famous  Tartar  conqueror  Tamerlane,  or 
Timur  Bee,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  former,  was  fought  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ancyra  in  1401.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Natolia ;  and  is  celebrated  for 
manufactures  of  stufls  made  of  the  silk-like  wool 
of  the  ffoat  of  Angora,  a  variety  peculiar  to  the 
country  round  the  town.  The  popmation  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  irom  35,000  to  80,000 ;  but 
according  to  the  latest  accounts  it  is  considerably 
leas,  the  numbers  being  10,000  Mohammedans, 
5,000  Armenians  and  Greeks,  and  200  Jews. 

ANGOSTURA,  a  city  of  S.  America,  rep,  of 
Venezuela,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Orinoco, 
about  240  m.  above  its  embouchure,  and  about 
190  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lat  8°  8'  10" 
N.,  long.  63P  55'  20"  W.  It  was  founded  in  1588. 
Owing  to  its  situation  in  a  fertile  country,  on  a 
great  navigable  river,  and  its  command  of  a  very 
extensive  inland  navigation,  Angostura  is  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce,  which  it  carried  on  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  previous  to  the  revola- 
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tionary  ttniggleB.  These,  however,  have  di- 
minished  its  oommerce,  wealth,  and  popolation. 
The  last,  which  in  1807  was  estimated  at  ahoat 
81,500,  was  for  a  time  oonsiderablv  less,  but  is  again 
probably  about  that  number.  It  has  a  large  hall, 
where  meetings  of  Congress  have  been  held,  with 
an  hospital  and  a  college;  and  is  defended  by  a 
ibft  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Though 
low,  and  subject  to  inundation,  the  climate  is  tem- 
perate, and  not  unhealthy. 

ANGOUL^ME  (an.  IcuUsma),  a  city  of  France, 
dep.  Chaiente,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  a 
plateau  elevated  221  ft.  above  the  river  Cha- 
mte,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux, 
66  m.  N£.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  24,961  in  1861. 
The  old  town,  which  occupies  the  summit  of 
the  plateau,  has  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  is 
triMte  et  bade.  In  its  centre  stands  the  old  castle 
in  mina.  The  waUs,  with  which  the  city  was 
fbmerly  surrounded,  have  been  mostly  demo- 
lished, and  the  ramparts  converted  into  public 
walks.  The  new  town,  built  on  a  declivity  to  the 
S.  of  the  old  town,  has  broad  straight  streets, 
good  houses,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  are 
also  several  suburbs,  of  which  Houmeau  is  the 
most  important.  Its  port  a  the  entrepdt  of  the 
commerce  of  Angoulime :  cathedral  ancient,  but 
neither  laree  nor  beautiful;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Uie  fine  bridge  over  the  Charente,  and 
an  obelisk  erected  in  honour  of  the  present  Du- 
chease  d'Angoul&ne,  the  other  public  buildings 
deserve  no  particular  notice.  The  Place  d*Artou 
is  a  fine  promenade,  and,  from  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, commands  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  An- 
euienne  and  the  surrounding  country.  Angoullme 
» the  seat  of  a  court  of  assizes,  and  of  a  tribunal 
of  original  jurisdiction ;  and  has  an  imperial  ly- 
oenm;  a  society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  oom- 
meroe,  which  publishes  memoirs  once  a  month ;  a 
large  public  library,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history ; 
a  school  of  midwnery ;  a  foundling  hospital,  and 
various  other  hospitals;  a  theatre,  &c  It  has 
also  under  the  Restoration  a  royal  marine  school, 
the  buildings  of  which  were  on  a  large  scale :  this 
institution  was,  however,  transferred  in  1887  to 
Brest.  Angoullme  is  celebrated  for  the  extensive 
paper  manufactures  in  its  vicinity:  it  has  also 
nixies  of  serges  and  coarse  stufls,  and  earthen- 
ware; with  extensive  distilleries,  which  produce 
excellent  brandy ;  tanneries,  a  cannon  foundry,  a 
manu&ctnre  of  arms,  a  sugar  refinery.  The  p^$ 
dt  pertbnx  amx  truffet  dtJbtgouleme  are  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Europe. 

Angoulfime  is  ver^  ancient,  being  noticed  by 
Auaonins,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century. 
Balzac  was  a  native  of  the  town  and  so  also  was 
the  detestable  resicide,  Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of 
Henry  lY.  In  ue  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the 
fiunous  abbey  dt  la  Oncrtmae,  founded  in  1122, 
long  the  ornament  of  the  Angoumois.  This  ve- 
nerable and  magnificent  structure,  after  escaping 
the  revolutionary  phrenzy,  was  demolished  in*  1808. 
The  fountain  of  Trouve^  a  few  miles  fhmi  Angou- 
Igme,  is,  next  to  that  of  Vancluse,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  France. 

AK60UMOIS,  the  name  of  a  district  in  France 
pceviooaly  to  the  revolution,  nearly  but  not  exactly 
coinciding  with  Uie  dep.  Charente.  It  formed,  in 
connexion  with  the  district  of  Saintonge,  one  of 
the  provinces  into  which  France  was  formerly 
dividied. 

ANGRA,  a  town  and  searport  of  the  island  of 
Teroeiia,  one  of  the  Azores,  being  the  cap.  of  the 
arcUpelago,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  bwr  or  creek,  Ut.  88°  88'  9S" 
N.,  long.  27°  12'  88  W.  Pop.  variously  estimated 
at  firam  10,000  to  15,000.    It  is  beautifully  situated 
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on  a  hill,  tiatng  gradually  £rom  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houses, 
generally  of  three  stories,  though  gloomy,  are  well 
built  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  but  the 
streets,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  are  notwith^ 
standing  excessively  filthy.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  churches,  and  it  formerly  also  had 
various  moiuisteries  and  convents ;  but  the  latter 
have  been  dissolved,  and  the  buildings  applied  to 
other  uses.  As  a  port,  Angra  has  nothing  to  boast 
of:  it  is  open  to  all  winds  fix>m  the  SSW.  by  the 
S.  to  the  £.  The  swell  fh>m  the  SW.  in  particuhur 
which  sets  round  Mount  Brazil,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  bay,  is  tremendous.  In  the  bad  weather 
months,  large  vessels  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  abreast  of  St.  Antonio,  in  28  and  80  fathoms^ 
to  be  ready  instantlv  to  put  to  sea  in  the  event  of 
storms  setting  in,  the  coast  affording  no  shelter. 
The  town  is  (&fended  on  the  W.  bv  Sie  citadel  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Brazil,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  by  the  fort  of  St  Sebastian,  the  dis- 
tance between  them  being  about  f  m. 

Amora,  a  sea-port  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Rio 
Janeiro,  bears  SW.  distant  78  m.  from  me  city  of 
that  name.  Its  port  admits  large  ships ;  it  is  for- 
tified by  two  redoubts,  and  has  some  commerce. 

ANGUILLA,  or  SNAKE  ISLAND,  so  caUed 
from  its  tortuous  figure,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
British  in  the  W.  Indies,  being  the  most  northerly 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  separated  by  a  narrow 
chaimel  from  St 'Martin's;  lat  18^  8' N.,  long. 
63<>  12'  E.  Area  about  86  sq.  m.  It  is  16  m.  m 
length,  by  about  3  to  1^  m.  in  breadth.  Pop. 
about  2,500,  of  whom  nearly  2,400  are  coloured  or 
black.  Surface  flat;  soil  chalky,  and  not  very 
productive ;  and  there  is  a  deficiencv  both  of  wood 
and  water;  climate  healthy.  By  far  the  largest 
portion  is  uncultivated.  It  produces  some  sugar, 
with  maize  and  provisions  of  various  kinds. 
Cotton  is  exciting  attention  and  about  60  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  A  salt  lake  in  the  middle 
of  the  island  furnishes  a  considerable  supply  of 
salt,  and  the  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  ih>m  a 
duty  of  5  c  per  barrel  on  salt  The  island  has  no 
g^ood  harbour.  The  town,  an  inconsiderable  place, 
stands  near  the  N£.  extremity  of  the  ishmd.  The 
island  is  part  of  the  government  of  St  Kitt's,  and 
sends  one  member  to  the  assembly.  For  local 
purposes  it  is  governed  by  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate paid  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  assisted  by 
a  vestry  of  which  he  is  chairman.  The  revenue 
in  1861  was  AlAL  and  expenditure  240il  Besides 
the  local  courts  for  admimstering  justice  there  are 
also  supposed  to  be  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and 
Commons  Pleas,  and  Chancery  in  the  island! 
The  colonists  elect  their  chief  magistrate,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governor  of  Antigua. 

Amouilla,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  about 
20  m.  Ion.  and  5  broad ;  lat  28^  86'  N.,  long. 
70®  20'  W. 

AN6UILLARA,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  on  the 
Adige,  28  m.  S.  Padua.  Pop.  8,500  m  1862.  This 
is  i£o  the  name  of  a  town  of  nearly  equal  size  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  lake  Braociano,  16  m.  NNW. 
Rome. 

ANGUS.    See  Forpar, 

ANHALT,  a  principality  of  Germany  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prussian  dominions,  having  Bran- 
denburg on  the  N.,  Prussian  Saxony  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  the  county  of  Mansfeldt  on  the  SW.,  and 
Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  circ.  of  Magdeburg 
on  the  NW.  Its  greatest  length  is  60  m.,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  12  to  16  m.  Principal  river  the 
Elbe,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  Area  869  sq.  m. 
Pop.  181,824  in  1861.  It  is  mostly  flat,  and  is 
ve^  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  It  was  formerly 
divided  into  the  three  duchies  of  Anhalt-Bemburg ; 
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Anhalt-Coethen,  and  Anhalt-Deflsaa,  bnt  the  line 
of  Anhalt-Ccethen  became  extinct  in  1847  and  of 
Anhalt-Bembuig  on  Au^.  19,  1868,  leaving  the 
family  of  Anhalt-Dessau  m  sole  poBsession.  The 
consent  of  the  states  is  necessaiy  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  tax,  bnt  by  a  constitution 
proclaimed  in  1859,  the  representation  of  the 
people  is  merely  nominal  Inhab.  mostly  Pro- 
testants and  very  industrioos.  The  entire  princi- 
pality famishes  2,088  men  to  the  army  of  the 
confederation.  Principal  towns,  Dessau,  Zerbst, 
Coethen,  and  Bernburff. 
ANHOLT,  a  small  Danish  island  in  the  Catte- 

ft,  nearly  halfway  between  Lessee  and  Zealand, 
lighthouse,  having  the  lantern  elevated  112  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on  its 
most  easterly  promontoiy,  in  lat  66^  44'  20"'  N., 
long,  no  88^^  51"  E. 

ANI,  former  capital  of  Armenia,  now  in  ruins. 
It  was  visited  by  an  English  traveller,  Mr.  John 
Ussher,  in  1864,  and  is  thus  graphically  de> 
scribed : — *  Making  a  long  circuit,  we  entered  the 
deserted  city  by  the  centre  gate,  there  being  three 
great  entrances  in  the  double  walls,  which  were 
built  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  Over  the 
outer  gate  was  an  Armenian  inscription,  over  the 
inner  a  leopard  was  sculptured  in  bold  relief; 
while  near  it,  on  the  towers,  were  carved  crosses, 
ornamented  with  decorations  and  tracery  of  a 
veiy  delicate  nature.  We  found  the  ground  in 
the  interior  covered  with  fragments  of  sculptured 
stones,  broken  columns,  capitals,  and  carvings. 
Clambering  over  the  masses  of  ruins  we  entered  a 
few  of  the  churches,  three  or  four  of  which  seemed, 
with  the  exception  that  their  doors  had  been 
carried  away,  quite  as  perfect  as  when  just  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  builder.  One  of  them  m  particu- 
lar, which  stood  just  above  the  bridge  that  spanned 
the  abyss  below,  was  in  complete  preservation,  the 
fresco  paintings  on  the  interior  of  the  dome  re- 
taining their  Mght  colour  and  hues  uninjured  by 
time,  the  subjects  being  Christ  riding  into  Jeru- 
salem, the  Virgin  at  the  sepulchre,  &c.  These 
churches  stand  solitary  among  the  ruins,  in  which, 
save  a  few  pigeons,  no  living  creatures  seemed  to 
exist.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  were  two  lofty 
octi^on  towers,  on  which  were  small  turrets ;  and 
not  rar  tram  them  was  an  isolated  steep  rock,  near 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  This  was  also  covered 
with  scattered  fragments  of  what  had  once  been 
buildings— the  citadel  of  the  fortress  dty.  The 
walls  of  the  palace  yet  remain,  and  are  of  great 
extent  and  solidity.  The  masonry  is  perfect,  the 
huge  stones  are  squared  and  put  together  with  the 
gr^itest  care,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  the 
most  elaborate  carvings,  decorations,  and  mosaics, 
all  of  exceedingly  deucate  workmanship.  There 
were  also  two  mos<][ues ;  one  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  the  mterior  of  the  dome  of  which 
was  cov^ed  with  perfectly  preserved  arabesaues, 
resembling  in  character  and  finish  of  design  those 
of  the  Alhambra.'  (Ussher,  John,  F.R.G.S.,  firom 
London  to  Persepolis.    1865.) 

ANIANE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Heranlt,  cap. 
cant.,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  Montpellier.  Pop.  8,567  m 
1861. 

AN  JAR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Cutch,  cap. 
district  of  same  name,  ceded  in  1816  to  the  British, 
near  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Gulf,  lat.  28°  8'  N., 
long.  70^  11'  £.  It  is  fortified,  but  not  strongly. 
In  1819  nearly  half  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  in  which  165  persons  lost  their  hves. 
The  pop.  is  estimated  at  10,000. 

ANJEN60,  a  sea-port  town  of  S.  Hindostan, 
ppov.  Travancore,  18  m.  NNW.  Cape  Comorin, 
tt.  80  87'  N.,  long.  76©  68'  N.  The  E.  L  Com- 
pany had  a  factory  here  from  1684  to  1818,  when 
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it  was  abolished.  The  best  coir  cables  on  the 
Malabar  coast  are  made  here  and  at  Cochin ;  and 
pepper,  coarse  piece-goods,  and  drugs  are  exported. 

ANJOU,  an  ancient  prov.  and  gov.  d  France, 
now  distributed  among  the  depts.  of  Maine  et 
Loire,  Loire  Inf<^enre,  Vend^  Indre  et  Loire, 
Sarthe,  Ille  et  Yilaine,  Mayenne,  and  Deux 
S^vred; 

ANKLAM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania, 
cap.  dra  on  the  navigable  River  Peene,  about  7  m. 
from  where  it  &lls  into  the  strait  separating  the 
Isle  of  Usedom  from  the  continent.  Pop.  9,200  in 
1861.  It  was  founded  in  1188 ;  has  a  college  and 
three  hospitals,  with  manufactures  of  clom  and 
linen,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  ship- 
building and  shipping. 

ANKOI,  or  ANDKHO,a  town  of  Bokhara,  75  m. 
W.  Balkh.  lat.  36o  48*  N.,  long.  66«>  E.  Mayen- 
dorff  says  that  it  has  nearly  4,000  houses,  which 
would  infer  a  pop.  of  at  least  from  25,000  to  30,000, 
consisting  prinapally  of  Arabs.  A  small  river 
flows  past  tine  town ;  but  as  it  dries  in  summer, 
the  inhab.  are  obliged  to  supply  themselves  with 
water  from  wells.    (Voyage  a  Boukhara,  p.  143.) 

ANNABERG  (ST.),  a  town  of  Saxony,  circle 
Erzgebiige,  8  m.  SW.  Marienburg.  Pop.  9,710  in 
1861.  It  is  well  built,  has  three  churches,  two 
hospitals,  and  a  gymnasium,  with  manufactures 
of  lace  and  ribands.  In  its  vicinity  are  mines  of 
iron,  tin,  cobalt,  and  silver. 

ANNAH,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  San- 
jiack,  on  the  Euphrates,  160  m.  NW.  Bagdad,  lat. 
840  10'  N.,  long.  41©  47'  E.  It  is  finely  situated 
on  the  route  of  the  caravans  that  cross  the  desert 
of  Mesopotamia.  It  was  surprised  in  1807  by  the 
Wahabites,  who,  after  committing  all  sorts  o^  ex- 
cesses, set  it  on  fire.  The  pop.  does  probably  not 
exceed  firom  3,000  to  4,000.  The  environs  are 
very  fertile. 

ANNAMABOE,  one  of  the  four  fortified  posts 
occupied  by  Britain  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Afirica, 
formerly  prov.  Fanti,  empue  of  the  Ajdiantees, 
Ut  50  6'  N.,  long.  1°  16'  E.  It  was  burnt  bv  the 
Ashantees  in  1808.  Pop.  probably  firom  8,000  to 
4,000. 

ANNAMOOKO,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
(which  see). 

ANNAN,  a  borough,  sea-port,  m.  town,  and  p. 
of  Scothmd^  co.  Dumfries  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  Annan,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  in 
1824,  about  1^  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Solway  Frith,  67  m.  S.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of 
borough,  8,478  in  1861;  inhabited  houses,  633; 
annual  value  of  real  property  8,113il  in  1864,  ex- 
clusive of  railway ;  corporation  revenue  4,856L  in 
1863^  It  is  clean, well  built,  neat,  and  thriving; 
has  a  handsome  new  church  and  spire;  a  good 
natural  harbour,  which  has  been  much  improved 
hy  an  embankment  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Irving  of  Newton ;  and  an  academy  which  is 
well  attended.  There  is  also  a  cotton  manufactory, 
and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  but  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  consists 
in  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams  for  the  Newcastle 
and  London  markets,  and  in  the  shippmg  of  com, 
fat  cattle,  and  sheep,  by  steam,  for  LiverpooL 
Annan  unites  with  Dwnfries,  Kirckcudhrigfat, 
Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar,  in  returning  a  member 
to  the  H.  of  C  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
constituency  176  in  1865. 

AiTKAN,  the  river  on  which  the  above  town  is 
built  It  rises  on  the  S.  side  of  Hartfell,  a  moun- 
tain on  the  confines  of  the  cos.  Dumfries  and 
Peebles,  near  Moffiit,  and  after  pursuing  a  S. 
course  of  about  36  m.  in  a  direct  line,  unites  with 
the  Solway  Frith,  1^  m.  below  Annan,  to  which  it 
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is  navigable.    It  has  near  its  month  salmon  fish- 
eries oTconsiderable  value. 

ANNANDALE,  the  name  eiven  to  the  valley 
er  knr  gnmnds  traversed  lenguwise  bv  the  river 
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ANNAPOLIS,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  where 
it  &118  into  its  estuary  or  basin,  on  the  SW.  side  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  Ut  40©  47'  N.,  long.  66©  60'  W. 
Hie  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure.  This  is  the 
oldest  European  settlement  in  N.  America,  bavins 
been  founded  in  1604.  It  was  called  Fort  Royal 
by  the  French;  but,  on  their  ceding  the  prov.  to 
!uigland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  received 
its  present  name  in  honour  of  her  Majesty.  Not- 
withstanding it  was  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  till  the 
foundation  of  Halifax  in  1760,  and  its  fine  har- 
bour, it  never  attained  to  any  considerable  magni- 
tiid&  At  present  the  fortifications  and  govern- 
ment builcOngs  are  going  to  ruin.  Pop.  of  co. 
Annapolis,  16,673  in  1861. 

Annapolis,  a  city  and  port  of  entiy  of  the 
U.  States,  cap.  Maryland,  on  the  Severn,  2  m. 
fiom  its  mouth,  28  m.  SSE.  Balthnore.  Fop. 
4,529  in  1860.  It  is  a  handsome,  healthy  town, 
with  a  statehouse,  a  theatre,  dec.  The  proximity 
and  more  advantageous  situation  of  Baltimore  as 
a  place  of  trade,  have  occasioned  the  sbw  growth 
of  Annapolis. 

ANNEC  Y,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute-Savoie, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  die  lake  of  the  same 
name,  22  m.  S.  Geneva.  Pop.  10,787  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  among  hiUs  and 
mountains;  and  is  thriving  and  industrious, 
having  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  silk,  with  manufiictures  of  earthenware  and 
fflsBB,  vitriol,  straw  hat^  white  iron  and  steel. 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  is  very  ancient. 

ANNET,  one  of  the  Sdlly  IsUinds,  about  1  m. 
finom  that  of  St  Agnes. 

ANNONAY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ard^che, 
being,  though  not  the  cap.,  the  principal  town  of 
the  dep.,  at  the  oonflnenoe  of  the  Cance  and  the 
Deume,  7  m.  from  the  Rhone.  Pop.  16,271  in 
1861.  Annonay  is  a  thriving  town,  aneeably 
situated  on  the  elevated  uneven  ground  between 
the  two  rivers,  with  suburbs  on  the  opposite  banks ; 
bein^  weD,  though  irregularly  built.  The  only 
puUic  building  worth  notice,  is  an  obelisk  in 
iianonr  of  the  celebrated  sronaut  Montgolfier,  a 
native  of  the  place.  Annonay  is  principallv  dis- 
tinguished by  its  manufactures,  particularly  by 
that  of  paper,  long  reckoned  the  best  in  France*^; 
and  hence  the  recommendation  so  frequently  seen 
in  French  catalogues,  of  books  being  printed  on 
fapiir  Jin  tCAwnonav,  (See  Ardechb.)  It  has 
also  manufactures  of  cloth,  woollen  stocungs,  and 
gloves;  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  silk,  part  of  the  latter  of  a  peculiarly  fine 
quality,  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
tulles  and  blondes ;  with  dve-worics,  tanneries,  &c 
The  town  is  proprietor  of  a  large  nursery ;  and 
in  its  vicinitv  is  the  first  suspension  bric^ge  con- 
stmcted  in  France. 

ALOPSHEHR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ganges,  68  m.  ESE.  Delhi, 
lat  280  2af  N.,  long.  78©  8'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  mud  wall,  and  is  thickly  inhabited. 

ANSPACH,  or  ANSBACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
cap.  circ  Rezat,  24  m.  SW.  by  W.  Nuremberg, 
on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Augsburg  to 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  12,246  in  1861.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  has  four  gates;  is  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  authorities  and  of  a  court  of 
appeal.  The  objects  most  deserving  of  attention 
arc  the  castle  and  garden^  that  formerly  banged 
to  the  Haigraves  of  Anspach ;  the  church  of  St. 


John,  with  the  tombs  of  the  princes.  It  has  a 
gvmnaaum,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  hospital,  a 
library  of  16,000  vols,  with  a  cabinet  of  medals ; 
and  manufactures  of  wooUen  and  cotton  stufi[s, 
earthenware,  white  lead,  and  plaving  cards. 

ANSTRUTHER  (EASTlSt  and  WESTER), 
two  inconsiderable  boroughs  and  sea-ports  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  Pop.  of  both  boroughs,  with  their  parishes, 
1,437  in  1881 ;  1,698  in  1861.  Pari  const  112 
in  1866.  The  boroughs  unite  with  Drail,  Pitten- 
weem,  and  Kilrenny,  in  returning  a  m.  to  the 
H.ofC. 

ANTARCTIC  SEA,  the  name  given  to  the  ocean 
extending  from  the  Antarctic  Circle,  lat.  60^^  80'  S. 
to  the  South  Pole.  It  was  long  considered  im- 
penetrable for  ships,  on  account  of  the  ice;  but  of 
late  years  many  discoveries  have  been  made, 
chiefly  by  English  and  American  explorers.  Sir 
James  Roes,  in  1841,  reached  lat.  79f>  4'  the  highest 
S.  latitude  yet  reached.  Various  tracts  of  barren 
land  have  been  observed  by  the  explorers,  to  which 
the  names  of  Ad^e,  Ballen^,  Enderly,  Sa- 
brina-  and  Yictoria  have  been  given,  but  a  great 
deal  of  adventurous  research  is  still  necessary 
before  our  knowledge  of  these  r^ons  is  made 
copious. 

ANTEQUERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
80  m.  NNW.  Malaga,  on  the  railway  to  Cordova. 
Pop.  22,060  in  1867.  It  is  built  purtlv  on  a  hill, 
and  partly  on  a  plain ;  has  an  old  castle  built  bv 
tile  Moors,  sev^al  churches  and  convents,  with 
establishments  for  the  spinning  of  silk  and  cotton, 
and  fiibrics  of  paper,  morocco  leather,  and  soap. 
There  are  in  its  neighbourhood  quarries  of  marble 
of  different  colours,  and  plaster,  a  salt  lake,  and 
a  mineral  spring.  It  was  taken  by  assault  from 
the  Moors,  by  Ferdinand,  afterwards  Kin^  of  Ar- 
ragon,  in  1410.  A  railway,  completed  m  1866, 
places  Malaga  and  Graniibda  in  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula.  The  line  runs  from 
Malaga  by  way  of  Antequera  to  Cordova. 

ANTHEME  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Puy  de  Dome,  cap,  cant  on  the  Ance,  9  m.  £, 
Ambert    Pop.  8,226  in  1861. 

ANTHONY  rST.),  FALLS  OF,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  2,000  m.  above  its  embouchure, 
lat,  44^  60^  N.  Here  the  river  descends  about 
74  ft,  viz.  16  ft.  of  perpendicular  iall,  and  68  more 
of  rapids. 

Ain?HONT  (St.),  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  S.Ame- 
rica, Argentine  rq)ublic,  being  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  Ut  86«>  16'  19"^  S., 
long.  560  87'  W. 

ANTIBES  (an.  AntipolU),  a  sea-port  town  <^ 
France,  dep.  Var,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Meditenranean, 
22  m.  ENE.  Frejus,  on  the  railway  from  Toulon 
to  Nice.  Pop.  6,829  in  1861. '  ^Behig  an  important 
station  on  the  side  of  Italy,  Antibes  is  pretty 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  and  of  a  school  of  navigation.  The 
port,  which  is  circular,  of  considerable  size,  and 
easy  access,  is  formed  by  a  mole  projecting  from 
the*  town,  the  distance  irom  its  extiemi^  to  the 
point  on  which  Fort  Cari^  is  built  being  onl^ 
about  160  fathoms.  In  most  parts  the  port  is 
shallow ;  but  within  and  near  the  mole  there  are 
from  16  to  18  ft.  water.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  employed  in  Uie  fishing  and  curing  of 
Baidines  and  anchovies. 

Antibes  is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Marseilles,  840  b.c.  It  was  after- 
wards occupied  bv  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
fortified  and  embellished.  Having  been  destroyed 
l^  the  Saracens  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, it  continued  in  a  comparatively  neglected 
state,  till  it  was  again  fortified  by  Francis  I.  and 
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Heni^  rv.  It  was  unsacoeflsftilly  besieged  by  the 
Engliiih  and  Imperialists  in  1746. 

ANTICOSTI,  a  large  island  in  the  month  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  between  49^  and  50^  N.  lat, 
and^io  48'  and  64°  36'  W.  long.  It  has  an  un- 
favourable soil,  is  without  a  single  good  harbour, 
and  is  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  the  at- 
tendants on  the  li^thouses,  one  of  which  has 
been  erected  on  its  £.  point;  and  another  either 
has  been  or  is  about  to  be  erected  on  its  W.  ex- 
tremity. 

ANTIGUA,  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  West  Indies,  being  one  of  those  deno- 
minated the  Windward  Islan<&.  It  was  called  by 
the  natives  Xaymaca,  but  Columbus  gave  it  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua.  It  is  about 
25  m.  N£.  Montsenrat,  and  40  m.  N.  Guadaloupe. 
It  is  oval-shaped,  b^ng  20  m.  in  its  greatest 
leDf  th,  and  contains  about  108  sq.  m.,  or  nearly 
70,000  aoies.  The  pop.  has  decreased  since  1774, 
when  it  had  2,590  whites,  and  87,808  slaves.  In 
1837,  the  people  of  colour  and  whites  together 
were  only  about  2,000 ;  and  the  blacks,  all  of  whom 
were  enfranchised  in  1884,  about  88,000.  In  1863, 
the  numbers  wer&— white,  2,556 ;  black,  27,237 ; 
OQloured,  6,619 ;  total,  86,412.  Antigua  has  little 
of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  the  greatest  elevation  being  only  1,210  ft. 
On  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  instead  of  moun- 
tains clothed  with  rich  foliage  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  a  barren  rug^yred  ooaet,  almost  desti- 
tute of  verdure,  presents  itself.  A  few  miles,  how- 
ever, fipom  the  shore,  the  prospect  is  more  pleasing, 
the  coafitxy  being  agreeably  diversified  with  hiU 
and  dale :  and  when  not  parched  by  the  droughts, 
to  which  it  is  subject,  greien  fields  of  canes,  clumps 
of  feathery  bamboos,  flowers  of  dasEzling  brilliancy, 
and  verdant  clififs  hung  with  beautiful  varieties  of 
intertropical  plants,  enchant  the  voyager.  The 
island  has  neither  fountain  nor  river,  and  but  a 
few  scanty  springs  among  the  hills.  Rain  water, 
preserved  in  tanks,  is  substituted,  and  it  is  found 
particularly  light  and  pleasant  to  the  palate.  The 
soil  in  the  high  lands  is  a  reddish  clay  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  marl ;  that  in  the  lowlands,  a  rich  dark 
mould  on  a  substratum  of  clay.  The  climate  is 
remaAable  for  its  want  of  moisture,  though  the 
average  fall  of  rain  be  45  inches.  The  dew  is 
scanty,  and  the  rainy  season  very  uncertain,  but 
it  may  be  said  generally  to  extend  from  June  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Tlie  alternations  of  tempe- 
rature are  very  slight,  the  thermometer  seldom 
ranging  more  than  4^  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  su- 
gar cane  is  the  principal  article  of  cultivation ;  but 
sufficient  ground  provisions  are  also  procured  m 
favourable  seasons  for  the  supplv  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  crops  vary  considerably.  In  the  vears 
1770, 1778, 1778,  there  was  no  produce  of  any  kind, 
the  canes  and  ground  provisions  being  destroyed 
by  drought,  and  the  inhab.  would  have  perished, 
but  for  the  importation  of  flour  and  oom-meal 
from  America.  The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1838  was  170,834/.  ster.,  the  principal  of  which 
were  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  cotton  manufactures, 
linens,  woollens,  and  fish.  In  1884,  the  value  of 
the  imports  was  176,0762. ;  in  1858  the  imports 
amounted  to  266,365/.,  but  had  diminished  in  the 
year  1863  to  173,912/.  The  exports,  which  in 
1888  were  325,840/.,  had  fallen  m  1863  to  239,630/. 
The  produce  in  1863  was  13,558  hhds.  of  sugar, 
939  puncheons  of  rum,  and  6,018  puncheons  of 
molasses. 

The  government  is  composed  of  a  governor,  an 
executive  council  and  a  legislative  council,  both 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  an  elective  assonbly 
of  twenty-seven  members.  The  courts  of  equ  ity  and 
law  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  governor 
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for  the  time  beinjg  acts  as  chancellor  of  Hie  oonrt 
of  equity,  and  suitors  have  a  ri^ht  of  appeal  fixxn 
his  decrees  to  the  king  in  oounoL  on  gi^ng  secu- 
ritv  for  costs.  There  are  14  places  of  wonhip 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  18  Mora- 
vian, 10  Wesle^an.  7,456/1  is  annnally  qient  in 
the  support  of  poor-houses,  hospitals,  board  of 
health,  and  for  medical  relief,  vaccination,  &c. 
The  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people 
differ  in  no  degree  firom  those  of  the  other  West 
India  Islands.  The  revenue,  in  1881,  was  16,097/., 
the  expenditure  15,708/.;  in  1868,  85,848/L  and 
85,474/.  The  unpeiial  expoiditnre  for  thex^lony 
in  1863  was  6,668/.  The  island  contahis  six  towns 
and  villages,  viz.  St  John's,  Parhun,  Falmouth, 
Willonghby  Bay,  Old  Boad,  and  James  Fort.  St. 
John's  the  capital,  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  island, 
Ut  180  22'  K,  long.  640  42^  W.,  is  resuhirly  bmlt, 
nartly  on  a  high  rock,  coimected  wiu  the  main- 
land bv  a  causeway,  which  is,  however  submeqaped 
at  high  water.  In  the  harbour  there  is  suflldent 
depth  of  water  for  merchant  vessels,  and  perfect 
security  in  all  winds.  English  harbour,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  island,  is,  however,  the  best  harbour  in 
Antigua,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  has  water  for  ships  of  any  size,  and  is 
well  sheltered  in  all  weathers.  It  has  a  dock- 
yard, a  naval  hospital,  and  every  conveniency  for 
careening  and  repairing  ^ps.*  Antigua  is  the 
oldest  W.  I.  colony,  after  St  Kitt's  and  Barbadoes, 
in  possession  of  the  EngUsh,  having  been  acquired 
in  1632.  Its  planters  have  been  remaricable  for 
their  leniency  to  th<i  slaves,  who  were  finally  en- 
ficanchised  in  1884.  The  amount  awarded  to 
Antigua  out  of  the  20,000,000/L  granted  for  the 
freedom  of  the  sUves,  was  425,8661 7s.  0^  those 
of  Anguilia  included. 

ANTILLES.    See  West  Indies. 

ANTIOCH  (vulg.^ntoiUa)  (^lOiocA),  properly 
Antiocheia  ('AimoxcuOf  a  famous  dty  of  Syria,  and 
once  the  residence  or  its  sovereigns,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aaszy  (Orontet),  ^  m.  above  its 
mouth;  58  m.  E.  Aleppo,  and  29  m.  S.  Isken- 
deroun,  in  lat  36^  12'  N.,  long.  9&>  W  E.  The 
population,  which  at  its  most  flourishing  epoch 
probably  amounted  to  400,000,  is  estimated  (1863) 
at  18,000,  of  whom  2,000  are  Greeks,  the  others 
Armenians  and  Mussulmans. 

Modem  Antioch  does  not  cover  more  than  « 
sixth  part  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  dty,  the  waUs 
of  which,  though  ruinous,  may  still  be  distinctly 
traced  throughout  their  whole  circuit  The  Bab- 
Boulous  (Gate  of  St  Paul),  the  entrance  from  the 
E.  is  now  i  m.  from  the  nearest  houses;  and,  in 
every  other  direction  except  the  W.,  the  buildings 
have  similarly  receded  firom  their  old  limits.  V^* 
ney  describes  it  as  a  wretehed  collection  of  huts, 
built  of  mud  and  straw,  with  narrow  and  miry 
streets,  and  exhibiting  every  appesranoe  of  misery 
and  desolation.  Kinneir,  however,  says  that  *  the 
houses  are  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  small,  but 
neatly  built  of  hewn  stone.'  But  though  this  be 
the  case  with  some  of  them,  the  majority  are  con- 
structed of  slight  materials;  and,  umike  the  houses 
of  other  Syrian  or  rather  Eastern  towns,  have 
sloping  roofs  covered  with  thin  tiles.  There  are  ten 
or  twelve  mean  and  unimportant  mosque^  with 
low  minarets ;  but  in  this  dty,  so  famous  in  the 
annals  of  Christianity,  there  is  not  at  present  a 
single  Christian  church.  The  baths  and  bazars 
are  numerous,  but  ndther  exhibit  anything  re- 
markable. It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  pottery, 
cotton  stuffs,  leather,  &c ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  <mltivation  and 
manufacture  of  silk. 

All  traces  of  its  famous  theatres,  its  drcus,  and 
its  magnificent  baths,  have  irretrievably  perished. 
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f  or  iboat  I  m.  on  fhe  E.  of  Hie  town  A  part  of  the 
aBcknt  pavemeDt  still  exists :  and  on  the  S.  are 
i  tlie  rams  of  an  aqneduct,  which  conveyed  a  supply 
f  «f  water  from  the  foot  of  the  Djebel  Okrah  (an. 
IRL  Cassius),  The  old  walls  aie,  however,  in- 
tontiog  moniiments.  The  rituation  of  the  ancient 
dty  was  most  delightfoL  It  oocapied  the  summits 
and  slopes  of  two  considerable  hills,  and  the  plain 
between  them  and  the  river.  Over  these  hiUs  and 
across  this  plain  the  walls  were  built  nearly  in  a 
leetaognlar  form,  inclosing  a  space  of  several  m. 
in  ciicnmfeience.  They  are  of  various  as  es,  part 
bong,  ^parendy,  as  old  as  the  first  foundation  of 
the  town,  part  referable  to  the  aera  of  Roman  power, 
and  part  the  work  of  the  Crusaders.  They  are 
eairied  over  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  and 
down  the  sides  of  lUmoat  perpendicular  precipices, 
filling  up  the  intervening  gorges  and  ravines,  so 
tiiat  thev  vary  from  20  or  30  n  .in  height  to  u^ 
wards  of  70.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  walls  is 
abo  the  moat  perfect;  it  stands  upon  a  rock,  and, 
bsving  been  originally  well  built,  has  resisted  the 
influence  of  time  and  the  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
Thoe  are  two  bridges,  one  of  five  arches  with  piers, 
est  out  of  the  ro^  acroas  a  ravine;  and  one  of 
inferior  dimensions,  across  the  Orontes.  In  the 
aides  of  the  mountains  to  the  SK  of  the  town  are 
nnmerous  excavations,  apparently  intended  for 
cemeteries  or  catacombs,  some  of  which  are  now 
used  as  places  of  worship  by  the  Christian  popula- 
tion. 

Theandent  Syrian  name  of  Antioch  is  said  to 
have  been  Riblath;  but  being  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified by  Seleacns  Nicator,  he  ^ve  it,  b.c.  dOl, 
after  fals  fiither,  the  name  of  Antioch.  It  became 
St  onoe  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  continued  for  nearly  2^  centuries  to  be 
the  lesidenoe  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Seleuceidan 
dynasty.  About  €5  years  b.c.  the  conquests  of 
Pompey  brought  Antioch,  with  the  whole  of  Syria, 
under  the  control  of  Rome.  At  this  »ra  it  con- 
aeted  of  four  distinct  towns,  each  having  separate 
fortifications,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
eonunon  wall;  hence  it  was  sometimes  called 
TetrapoliSb  Under  the  Romans,  Antioch  continued 
to  advance  in  importance :  it  was  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce,  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  Syria,  the  frequent  resort  of  the  emperors,  and 
the  most  celebrated  town  of  the  empire  (the  capital 
only  excepted)  for  the  amusements  of  the  circus 
aad  the  theatre.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of 
whidi  were  planted  in  it  bv  Paul  and  Barnabas; 
and  ia  it,  also,  the  terra  Cnrigtian  had  its  origin 
as  a  diadnctive  appellation.  (Acts  xi  26.)  It  has 
mffered  severely  on  many  occasions  from  earth- 
quakes. One  of  the  most  celd>rated  and  disastrous 
of  theae  calamities  occurred  aa>,  115.  The  emperor 
l^aa,  who  had  just  concluded  his  victorious 
Parthian  campaign,  being  then  in  the  city,  it  was 
crowded  with  tzoons  and  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  shocks  are  said  to  nave 
continued  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  to  have 
been  most  severe;  tne  emperor  himself  narrowly 
eacaiped  with  some  bruises;  and  many  thonsancu 
of  individuals  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  eity. 
(Ancient  Univer.  Hist.  xv.  138,  8vo.  ed.)  It  again 
nffered  severely  from  similar  catastrophes  in  the 
years  340,  894,  896,  458,  526,  and  588:  the  last 
destroying,  it  is  said  (but  such  statements  are 
almost  ahrays  much  exaggerated),  above  60,000 
peraon&  Notwithstanding  these  repeated  inflic- 
tions, and  its  devastation  by  Choaroes  the  Persian 
in  548,  it  revived  again  and  again,  and  continued 
to  be  the '  Queen  of  the  East,'  and  a  place  of  great 
importance,  till  638,  when  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Saracens.    In  1098  it  was  taken  by  the 


Crusaders,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  a 
Christian  principality  till  1269,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Egyptian  sultan,  by  whom  it  was  partially 
demolished.  It  was  added  to  the  Ottoman  empire, 
by  Selim  I.,  in  1516 ;  but  its  commercial  import- 
ance had  already  vanished ;  and  it  has  continued, 
under  the  barbarous  sway  of  the  Turks,  to  decline 
till  it  has  reached  its  present  state  of  comparative 


_  _Le  vallev  of  the  Crontes  spreads,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antioch,  into  a  fertile  plain,  10  miles 
in  length,  and  5  or  6  in  width ;  the  town  and  river, 
occop^^ng  the  extreme  edge,  being  close  to  the 
bounding  mountdhis  on  the  SE.  The  soil  is  ex- 
cellent, consisting  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  pro- 
ducing figs,  oUves,  vines,  and  mulberries  in  great 
abuncunce.  The  deserted  spaces  within  the  old 
walls  are  one  continued  garden ;  but  in  general  the 
country  is  ill-cultivated,  being  abandoned  to  tbe  . 
Turkmans  and  other  wandering  tribes.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  part  of  Antioch  lying  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  (Hist  Nat  v.  21.)  This  must 
have  been  a  suburb,  and  probably,  as  in  the  case 
of  Aleppo,  as  extensive  as  the  .town  within  the 
walls ;  but  no  vestiges  of  it  now  remain. 

Modem  critics  and  travellers  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  the  site  of  the  grove,  and  village  of  Daphne, 
and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Antioch.  Gibbon  has  given  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  long-famous  seat  of  religion  and  plea- 
sure. *  At  the  distance  of  5  m.  from  Antioch,  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Svria  had  consecrated  to 
Apollo  one  of  the  most  elegant  places  of  devotion 
in  the  pagan  world.  A  magnificent  temple  rose 
in  honour  of  the  God  of  li^t ;  and  his  colossal 
figure  alitaost  filled  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which 
was  enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by 
the  skill  of  the  Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  re- 
presented in  a  bending  attitude,  with  a  golden  cup 
m  his  hand,  pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth, 
as  if  he  supplicated  the  venerable  mother  to  give 
to  his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne;  for 
the  root  was  ennobled  by  fiction,  and  the  fancy  of 
the  Syrian  poets  had  transplanted  the  amorous 
tale  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  those  of  the 
Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imi- 
tated bv  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  stream 
of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the  truth  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle,  fiowed  from  the  Cas- 
talian  fountain  of  Daphne.  In  the  adjacent  fields, 
a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special  privile^  which 
had  been  purchased  firom  Elis :  the  Olympic  games 
were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the  city ;  and  a 
revenue  of  d0,000iL  sterling  was  annually  applied 
to  the  public  pleasures.  The  perpetual  resort  of 
pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  popu- 
lous village  of  Daphne,  whidi  emulated  the  splen- 
dour, without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a  provincial 
city.  The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  bo- 
somed in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses, 
which  reached  as  »r  as  a  circumference  of  10  m., 
and  formed  in  the  most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and 
impenetrable  shade.  A  thousand  streams  of  the 
purest  water  springing  from  every  hill,  preserved 
the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air ;  the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious 
sounds  and  aromatic  odours;  and  the  peaceful 
grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury 
and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like  Apollo, 
the  object  of  his  desire,  and  the  blushing  maid  was 
warned  by  the  fate  of  Daphne  to  shun  the  folly  of 
unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldiers  and  the  phi- 
losophers wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this 
sensual  paradise,  where  pleasure,  assuming  the 
character  of  religion,  imperceptibly  dissolved  the 
firmness  of  mwly  virtue.     But  the  groves  of 
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Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  ve- 
neration of  natives  and  strangers;  the  privileges 
of  the  holy  ground  were  enlaiged  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  succeeding  emperors;  and  every  genera- 
tion added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of  the 
t^ple.'    (Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  28.) 

ANTIFAROS  (an.  OUaroi),  a  small  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipela^,  group  of  the  Cydades, 
between  Paros  and  Siphanto,  1^  m.  W.  of  the 
former,  and  16  m.  £.  of  the  latter.  It  is  about 
7  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  about  8  m.  breadth, 
its  highest  point  being  in  lat.  86^  b9'  40''  N.,  long. 
25^  3  60''  £.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  marble  co- 
vered with  a  moderately  fertile  soil;  and,  exclu- 
sive of  some  cotton  and  wine,  it  produces  barley 
enough  to  suffice  for  its  inhab.,  consbting  of  some 
60  or  70  families  who  live  in  a  miserable  village 
about  1  m.  from  the  shore,  and  axe  partially  em- 
ployed in  fishing.  Though  hazdlv  worthy  of  notice 
m  other  respe^  this  idand  is  famous  for  an  im- 
mense subterranean  cavern  or.  grotto.  Its  entrance 
is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  under  a  low  arch.  The 
passage  thence  to  the  cavern  is  long,  narrow,  and 
m  parts  precipitous.  *  The  mode  of  descent  is  by 
ropes,  which  are  either  held  by  the  natives,  or 
jomed  to  a  cable  fastened  at  the  entrance  round  a 
stalactite  pillar.  In  this  manner  we  reached  the 
spacious  chambers  of  this  truly  enchanted  grotto. 
'The  roof,  the  floor,  the  sides  of  a  whole  series  of 
magnificent  caverns,  axe  entirely  invested  with  a 
dazzling  incrustation,  as  white  as  snow.  Columns, 
some  ofwhich  were  25  fL  in  length,  pended  in  fine 
icicle  forms  above  our  heads;  fortunately,  some  of 
them  are  so  far  above  the  reach  of  the  numerous 
travellexs  who  during  many  ages  have  visited  this 
place,  that  no  one  has  becoi  i^le  to  injure  or  re- 
move them.  Others  extend  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor,  with  diameters  equal  to  the  mast  of  a  first 
rate  ship  of  the  line,  llie  last  chamber  into  which 
we  descended  surprised  us  more  by  the  grandeur 
of  its  exhibition  than  any  other.  Probably  there 
are  other  chambers  still  unexplored.'  (Clarke's 
Travels,  vi  p.  125,  8vo.  ed.) 

The  lera  of  the  discovery  of  this  cavern  in  mo- 
dem times  is  not  ascertained ;  but  it  was  first  made 
fully  known  by  the  visit  paid  to  it  by  M.  Nointel, 
ambassador  from  France  to  the  Porte,  who  de- 
scended into  it  with  a  cort^  of  no  rewer  than 
500  mdividuals,  at  Christmas,  1678.  On  this  oc- 
casion it  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  His  excel- 
lency and  suite  remained  in  it  for  three  entire 
days,  and  celebrated  high  mass  at  midnight  on 
Christmas  in  this  most  ma^ificent  of  subterranean 
temples.  It  was  also  visited  by  the  learned  and 
excellent  traveller,  M.  Toumefort,  who  supposed 
that  he  saw  in  it  conclusive  proo&  of  his  singular 
theory  as  to  the  vegetation  of  stones.  (Toume- 
fort Voyage  du  Levant,  i  pp.  185—195,  4to  ed.) 
It  has  since  been  repeatedly  visited  by  other  tra- 
vellers; and  it  is  said  that  the  smoke  from  the 
numerous  torches  that  have  thus  necessarily  been 
carried  within  its  recesses,  have  somewhat  im- 
paired its  otherwise  unrivalled  splendour  and  bril- 
liancy. 

ANTIVARI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  19  m. 
W.  Scutari,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  lat 
42°  15'  20"  N.,  long.  19°  4'  16"  E.  Pop.  estim.  at 
4,000.  It  ia  defended  bv  a  castle  on  a  steep  rock, 
is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  the 
entrep5t  of  the  merchandise  of  the  valley  of  Drin. 

ANTOING,  a  market  town  of  Belgium,  prov, 
Hainanlt,  4  m.  S£.  Toumay.    Pop.  2,200  in  1856. 

ANTONIN  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tam 
et  Garonne,  cap.  cant,  in  a  spacious  valley  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Bonnette,  22  m. 
EXE.  Montauban.  Pop.  5,152  in  1861.  The 
waters  of  the  Bonnette  being  charged  with  the 
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refuse  of  various  tanneries  established  on  its  banka, 
render  the  town  at  times  unhealthy.  It  has  tar- 
brics  of  serges  and  other  wooUen  stum,  and  p^)er ; 
and  a  considerable  commerce  is  caziied  on'  in 
leather,  prunes,  and  juniper* 

ANTRAIGUES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardtehe, 
cap.  cant  11  m.  W.  Privas.  Pop.  1,576.  Near 
the  place  is  a  singular  causeway,  called  the 
Quuiu^e-de$-G^ant9,  formed  by  coloimades  of  ba- 
salt, 700  yards  in  length. 

ANTRIM,  a  marit  oo.  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster ;  its 
greatest  length  being  about  55  m.,  and  its  matest 
breadth  about  82  m. ;  having  N.  and  K.  the  Irish 
Sea,  S.  Lou^  Neagh  and  Down,  and  W.  London- 
derry, from  which  it  is  separated  for  the  greater 
part  by  the  Bann.  It  contains  758,866  imp.  acres^ 
of  wmch  225,970  are  mountain  and  bog,  and 
49,790  water,  being  part  of  Lough  Neagh  which 
lies  principally  witlim  this  county.  The  N.  and 
E.  districts  are  mountainous,  and  there  are  some 
high  rugged  grounds  in  other  places,  while  the  flat 
ground  fuonff  Lou^  Neagh  is  in  many  parts 
^SS7*  ^^i^  however,  there  is  a  large  extent  of 
fertile  ground.  Property  in  very  great  estates ; 
but  Iaik^  portions  of  some  of  them  are  leased  for 
ever.  Farms  small :  agriculture  in  most  respects 
similar  to  that  of  Down  (whidi  see).  The  oountzy 
round  Belfast  has  more  of  an  improved  appear- 
ance, and  the  people  are  more  orderly  and  indus- 
trious than  anywnere  else  in  Ireland.  Linen  ma- 
nufacture universallv  diffused:  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  has  also  been  successfully  introdncedy 
with  some  others  of  inf^or  importance.  A  coal 
mine  is  wrought  at  BallycasUe;  but  not  exten- 
sively, the  coal  being  of  had  quality.  Besides  the 
Bann  and  the  Laggan,  which  fonn  part  of  its  S. 
boundary,  it  is  watered  by  many  smaller  streama, 
but  none  of  them  are  navigable.  The  N.  coast 
is  remarkable  for  its  basaltic  columns,  which  axe 
particularly  conspicuous  at  the  far-fained  Giant's 
Causeway  (which  see).  The  loftv  promontories 
of  Bengore  and  Fairhead  aro  also,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, composed  of  these  columns.  There  are  con- 
siderable salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast  Carrick- 
fergus  is  the  county  town ;  but  the  principal  towns 
are  Belfast,  Lisbum,  Antrim,  and  Lame.  Pop. 
262,860  in  1821 ;  816.909  in  1831 ;  and  247,564  ui 
1861 :  it  contains  14  baronies  and  75 parishes;  and 
returns  five  m.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  two  for  the  co., 
two  for  Belfast,  oue  for  Carriddergns,  and  one  for 
Lisbum.   Pari,  constituency  of  co.,  10,921  in  1865. 

Antrim,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  co. 
Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Six-mile-water  near 
its  embouchure  in  Lough  Neagh,  94  m.  N.  Dublin. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Entrium,  or  Entmm-neagh, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  reUgioos 
house  founded  by  a  disciple  of  St  Patrick.  It 
sufliered  much  in  the  wars  with  the  Danes  and 
with  the  first  English  settlers ;  and  in  1641  was 
burnt  by  the  Scotch,  under  Munroe.  In  1798  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  the 
king's  troops  and  the  insui^^ts,  in  which  the 
former  were  victorious,  but  with  the  loss  of  Lord 
O'Neil,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  militia. 
In  1831  the  pop.  of  the  par.  was  5,548 ;  of  which 
750  were  of  the  K  Church,  1,252  R  Catholics,  and 
3,541  Prot  dis;  in  18G1  the  pop.  of  the  par.  was 
4,659,  and  of  the  town,  including  Massarene,  2,135. 
The  town,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  valley, 
consists  of  two  main  streets,  with  several  brandies. 
Houses  substantially  built  of  stone,  sevend  exhi- 
biting proofs  of  considerable  antiquity.  Its  public 
buildings  are  the  par.  church,  an  ancient  edifice, 
but  latdy  repaired ;  a  spacious  R.  C.  chapel ;  two 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians;  t?ro  for  Me- 
thodists ;  and  one  for  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  under  the  en- 
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iowment  of  Eriunms  Smith ;  and  several  private 
Kboola,  in  all  of  which  nearly  700  children  receive 
imtmetkni;  also  a  mendicitj  aodetv,  and  a  sa- 
vings' bank.  Previously  to  the  Union  the  borough 
KDt  two  m.  to  the  Irish  parL  The  conrt-hoose,  in 
tbe  centre  of  the  town,  is  used  for  holding  general 
nnons  of  the  peace  in  April  and  October,  and 
petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  The  court- 
ket  and  coort  of  record  of  the  manor  of  Moylenny 
—within  which  the  town  is,  and  at  which  the  se- 
lescha],  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  pre- 
fides— are  also  heldhere ;  the  latter  court  decides 
pleas  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  20L  Part  of  the 
Dsxket-house  is  used  as  a  bridewell.  Close  to  the 
town  is  the  residence  of  Yisoount  Ferrard,  and 
iboQt  I  m.  distant  is  a  peifect  pillar-tower,  96  ft. 
kigl),  with  a  conical  roof.  The  manufactures  are 
thon  of  linen,  cotton^  and  hosiery.  There  are 
Kreral  bleach-greens  m  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
two  paper-mills,  one  of  which  first  introduced  into 
Ireland  the  process  of  making  paper  in  webs  like 
cloth,  instead  of  separate  sheets.  There  are  also 
Bercnl  flour  and  meal  mills,  and  a  brewery.  Most 
of  the  grain  ia  sent  to  Belfast,  its  conveyance 
being  facilitated  by  the  contiguity  of  Lough 
Xea^  where  a  small  quay  has  been  erected  at 
tlie  month  of  the  Six-mile-water.  Markets  are 
htM  on  Tuesdays  for  grain,  and  on  Thursdays  for 
general  purposes ;  and  fairs  on  Jan.  1,  May  12, 
Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  12.  Antrim  is  a  station  on 
the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  railway,  14  m.  NW. 
BfHsst 

INTWERP  (Ger.  Antwerpen,  Fr.  Anven\  a 
mtrit  dty  of  Belgium,  cap.  prov.  and  arrond.  of 
ame  name,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  26  m. 
N.  Bmssels,  32  m.  E.  Ghent,  on  the  railway  from 
Bnwels  to  Botterdam.  The  city  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  bow,  the  arch  bemg  formed  by  the  walls, 
ind  the  chord  by  the  river.  A  strong  pen- 
tsfsooal  dtadel,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
1567,  and  improved  by  the  French,  stands  on  the 
&  ade  of  the  town,  which  is  farther  defended  bv 
Tsrioos  ibits  on  both  sides  the  river.  Thougn 
Brach  declined  from  its  former  prosperity,  Ant- 
werp is  a  well-built  fine  old  cij^,  and  is  in  various 
Rs^cts  highly  interesting,  llie  principal  street. 
Place  de  Meer,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  It  is  about 
the  width  of  Portland  Place,  but  the  variety  and 
ndmcsB  of  the  architecture  render  it  far  more 
nsgnificent.  The  older  and  narrower  streets,  bor- 
md  by  lofty  houses  with  their  gables  to  the 
street,  are  singularly  picturesque.  Antwerp  had 
m  1846  a  pop.  of  88,487,  and  of  114,669  in  1861. 
Hie  neat  hxut  of  Antwerp  is  its  cathedral,  a  su- 
peib  Gothic  structure,  begun  early  in  the  fifteenth, 
aadnot  finished  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  spire, 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  workmanship, 
is  aid  by  Schreiber  and  others  to  be  466  ft  high : 
hot  aeeording  to  a  statement  in  the '  Pennv  Cyclo- 
pedia,' this  is  100  ft.  too  much,  the  height  being 
tliete  sffinned  to  be  only  866  ft.  I  The  interior 
eooeqxHids  in  grandeur  with  the  exterior,  and 
it  oootains  two  famous  pictures  of  Bubens;  one 
«f  iriiich,  the  'Descent  from  the  Cross,'  is  gene- 
r%  reguded  as  his  ckef-dftumre.  Of  the  other 
elumhea,  that  of  St  James,  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  Bubens,  St  Andrew,  and  St  Paul,  are  the 
BMrt  celebrated.  All  of  them  are  adorned  with 
fine  paintingSL  The  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is  one 
of  the  finest  bnildings  of  its  dass  in  Europe :  it 
aaid  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  London 
Exchange,  burnt  down  in  1887.  The  Hdtd  de 
FtBe,  a  marble  structure,  rebuilt  in  168JL  after 
beiag  destroyed  by  fire,  is  a  magnificent  fabric 
The  eoDvent  of  the  Beoolleta  has  been  converted 
bto  a  museum,  in  which  is  a  superb  collection 
of  pamtings,  including  many  that  were  formerly 


scattered  among  the  different  churches  and  con- 
vents. It  comprises  some  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  masters  of  the  Flemish  school ;  as 
Bubens,  Van  Dyke,  Jordaens,  Van  Vien,  and  Mar- 
tin de  Yos.  Antwerp  has  a  theatre;  an  academy 
of  painting  (St  Luke's),  which  originated  in  the 
16tn  century;  a  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts, 
established  m  1817 ;  an  academy  of  sciences ;  an 
AthensBum,  or  college;  Latin,  medical,  and  naval 
schools;  a  gallery  of  sculpture;  a  public  librar>% 
with  15,000  vols. ;  a  botanical  garden ;  with  vari- 
ous learned  societies,  and  many  good  private  col- 
lections of  works  of  art  Its  charitable  institu- 
tions include  several  hospitals,  asylums,  and  work- 
houses. It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  assize  for 
the  province ;  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction, 
a  commercial  tribunal,  kc  The  people  have  every 
appearance  of  being  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  are  quiet  and  orderly.  The  upper  classes 
speak  French,  and  the  lower  Flemish. 

The  manufactures  are  verv  various,  and  are  of 
considerable  importance  and  value.  They  com- 
prise fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  thread 
and  ti^  linen  and  calico  printing.  Embroidery, 
bleachmg,  sugar-refining,  and  ship-building  are 
extensively  carried  on.  The  lapidaries  of  Ant- 
werp are  very  skilful  in  the  cutting  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  river  opposite  to  the 
dty  is  from  82  to  40  ft  at  ebb  tide,, with  a  rise 
at  springs  of  from  12  to  14  ft ;  and  as  this  depth 
is  increased  towards  the  sea,  Antwerp  is  a  pecu- 
liarly eligible  situation  for  the  formation  of  dock- 
vards  and  the  building  of  large  ships.  Its  capa- 
bility in  this  respect  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  Napoleon,  who  endeavoured  to  raise  it  to  the 
first  rank  as  a  naval  arsenal.  His  plans  in  fur- 
therance of  this  object  were  judiciously  devised  on 
a  very  grand  scale,  and  were  zealously  prosecuted. 
Two  large  basins,  capable  of  admitting  ships  of 
the  line,  were  excavated  on  the  N.  edde  of  the 
town ;  one  comprising  an  area  of  17,  and  the  other 
of  7  BIng.  acres.  Attached  to  these  was  an  ex- 
tensive dockyard,  with  careening  and  repairing 
docks,  storehouses,  &c,  all  planned  and  executed 
in  the  best  and  most  approved  manner,  and  at  an 
immense  expense.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
the  dockyaxtl,  with  its  fortifications,  was  com- 
pletelv  destroyed ;  and  it  was  even  debated  whe- 
ther the  two  great  basins  should  share  the  same 
fate.  Luckily,  however,  they  were  preserved ;  and 
being  converted  into  commercial  docks,  are  of  the 
most  signal  service  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  dty.  The  fieet  and  naval  stores  in  the  arsenal, 
when  it  surrendered  to  the  allied  forces  in  1841, 
were  divided ;  two-thirds  being  assigned  to  France, 
and  one-third  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Her  fine  river,  and  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  it  is  united,  give  Antwerp  great  adyantages 
as  a  commercial  emporium ;  and  during  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century  she  was  one  of  the  first 
trading  dties  of  Europe.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
ascendancy  and  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
supineness  of  her  rulers,  her  foreign  trade  was  nearly 
annihilated  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  whidi 
had  been  formally  closed  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, was  re-opened  on  the  occupation  of  Belgium 
Dv  the  French,  and  since  the  peace  of  1815  the  trade 
of  the  town  has  rapidly  increased ;  and  the  pro- 
bability seems  to  be,  looking  at  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  her  sitoAtion,  that  it  will  go  on  increasing. 
The  greater  part  by  far  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Belgium  centres  here.  The  imports  consist  prin- 
dpiuly  of  wheat,  cofiTee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  aU  sorts  of  colonial  produce;  with  cotton 
stuffs,  wine,  hardware,  ashes,  coal,  hides,  pepper, 
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indigo  and  other  dye-staifs,  The  timber  used  in 
ship-building  is  mostly  brought  by  water  from 
the  interior.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  com, 
linseed,  flax,  bark  and  madder,  linen,  lace,  carpets, 
tallow,  hops,  eggs,  paper,  machinery',  and  fruit. 
In  1861,  1,354,967  qrs.  of  grain  and  flour  were 
imported  into,  and  98,893  qrs.  exported  from, 
Antwerp. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  of  Antwerp  is  evinced 
by  the  fact,  that  while  only  681  ships  arrived  at 
the  port  in  1824,  and  800  in  1825,  there  arrived  in 
1836, 1,245  ships  of  the  burden  of  176,079  tons, 
and  in  1837, 1,426  ships  of  the  burden  of  225,030 
tons.  In  1861,  2,778  vessels  entered  the  port,  and 
2,786  cleared.  Antwerp  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Rotterdam,  Ghent,  Malines,  and  *  Brussels, 
and  is  an  important  point  in  the  Belgian  system 
of  railways,  through  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  railway  systems  of  France  and  Grermany. 
There  is  regular  steam  packet  communication 
between  Antwerp,  London,  and  HulL 

Antwerp  has  produced  many  distinguished  men, 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  painters  Teniers,  Van 
Dyke,  Jordaens,  and  Grayer ;  the  geographer 
Ortelius,  and  the  admirable  engraver  E^elink. 

Antwerp  is  very  ancient.  Lodovico  Guiodardini, 
IB  his  *Descrizione  di  Paesi  Bassi,'  describes  it  in 
1560  as  a  city  of  vast  wealth  and  the  most  exten< 
sive  commerce;  adding,  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  500  ships  to  enter  and  leave  its  port  in  a 
sing^  day !  And  making  every  allowance  for  the 
exaggeration  obvious  in  this  statement,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  then  enjoyed  a  more  extensive 
foreign  trade  than  any  other  dty  in  the  N.  of 
Europe.  But  this  prosperitv  was  destined  to  be 
of  short  duration.  In  1576  it  was  sacked  and 
partly  burned  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1585,  it  was 
invested  by  the  famous  Alexander  Famese,  prince 
of  Parma,  who  took  it  after  a  lengthened  and 
memorable  siege.  After  its  capture  the  greater 
part  of  its  merchants  and  principal  people  emi- 
grated to  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  in  the 
United  Provinces,  carrying  with  them  their  capi- 
tal, skill,  and  connections.  The  ruin  of  its  trade 
dates  from  this  epoch,  and  was  consummated  by 
the  Dutch  obtaining  the  command  of  the  river, 
and  by  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
by  which,  as  already  seen,  it  was  regularly  closed. 
In  1794  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Deux 
Nethes,  and  held  it  till  1814.  On  the  revolt  of  the 
Belgian  provinces  in  1830  the  Dutch  garrison 
continued  to  hold  the  citadel  for  the  King  of  the 
Netherknds:  and  the  latter  having  refused  to 
make  it  be  evacuated,  agreeably  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  great  powers,  a  French  armv  of  65,000 
men,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Belgium  in 
November,  1832,  to  compel  its  evacuation.  The 
details  of  the  siege  are  well  known.  The  trenches 
were  opened  on  the  29th  November;  and  after  an 
obstinate,  but  not  a  skilful  or  energetic  defence, 
the  citadel  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  December. 
In  recent  times,  particularly  since  the  year  1848, 
the  population  of  Antwerp  has  taken  up  a  some- 
what hostile  position  against  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, owing  chiefly  to  the  determination  of  the 
latter  to  surround  the  town  with  new  and  exten- 
sive fortifications,  which,  it  is  feared  by  commercial 
men,  will  interfere  with  trade  and  ^pping,  and 
lead  to  possible  ruin  in  another  war. 

ANZIN,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord,  8  m. 
W.  Valenciennes,  on  the-  railway  from  Valen- 
ciennes to  Douay.  Pop.  6,305  in  1861.  The  country 
near  Anzin  is  the  seat  of  the  richest  coal  mines  in 
France.  They  have  been  wrought  since  1734,  and 
some  of  the  pits  are  as  much  as  1,500  ft  in  depth. 
The  mines  of  Anzin,  Vicux  Cond^,  and  Fumes, 
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are  said  to  employ  in  all  above  4,000  work-people 
and  to  furnish  anmuiUy  nearly  3,000,000  hectolitres 
of  ooaL  There  are  also  iron-foundries  and  glass- 
woriis. 

AOR,  or  AUR  (Puh),  an  island  in  the  China 
Sea,  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  3  m. 
by  4  m.  in  diam.  Est.  pop  1,400.  It  is  double- 
peaked,  the  one  peak  1,805  and  the  other  1,520  ft. 
m  height.  On  the  NW.  side  there  is  a  bay 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  monsoon,  in  which  ships 
anchor  in  stormy  weather,  awaiting  a  favourable 
change  for  entering  the  Straits  of  Singapore. 

AOSTA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  prov. 
same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Butera  with 
the  Dora,  at  the  opening  of  the  two  valleys  of  the 
Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  49  m.  NNW.  Turin. 
Pop.  7,830  in  1861.  It  has  straight  broad  streets ; 
and  many  of  the  houses  having  gardens  attached 
to  them,  it  coven  a  large  extent  of  ground.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  council  of  justice,  and  of  a  bishopric ; 
but  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  ruins  of 
edifices  constructed  by  the  Romans,  among  which 
are  a  triumphal  aicn,  a  superb  gate  with  three 
arches,  and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  It 
received  difierent  names  firom  the  Romans,  being 
sometimes  called  CivUat  AnmuH,  Augusta  Pre- 
toria JuIUb,  and  AuguMta  Sakunorum ;  the  latter 
from  its  having  been  the  capital  of  the  Salassii, 
subdued  by  Terentius  Varro. 

APENNINES,  the  name  given  to  the  mountain 
system  which  travenes  the  whole  length  of  Italy. 

T7mbn>al8raediam  qua  colUbua  Apenninus 
Erigit  Italiam,  nullo  qua  veorUce  tdloa 
Altius  intumuit,  proplueqae  aooessitOlympo. 
Hons  inter  geminas  medins  se  porrigit  undas, 
Infemi  saparique  maris :  oollesqae  ooeroent, 
Hinc  Tyrrhena  vado  frangentes  aequora  Piaie, 
Hinc  Dalmatids  obnoziaflnctibaB  Ancon. 

Luean,  Ub.  U. 

At  its  W.  extremity  this  range  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Alps,  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  extensive  offset  of  that  great  system.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  where  the  Alps  terminate 
and  the  Apennines  begin;  some  thmk  that  the 
road  over  the  Col  di  Tende  (7°  40'  E.  long.)  forms 
the  boundary ;  others  assign  for  it  that  roaii  which 
begins  on  the  N.  at  Alessandria,  runs  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  to  Acqui,  Spigno,  &c,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  coast  at  Savona,  rising  at  its  highest 
point  to  4,460  ft  above  the  sea;  others  think  that 
the  sea  Alps  extend  to  the  road  which  leads  from 
Novi  on  the  N.  over  the  Pass  of  the  Bocchetta 
(2,550  ft)  to  Genoa  on  the  coast 

The  Northern  Apennines  extend  from  the  Pass 
of  the  Bocchetta  E.,  with  a  slight  declination  to 
the  S.  through  three  degrees  of  longitude  (9°  and 
12^  to  Monte  Falterona,  lying  E.  of  Florence. 

The  Central  Apennines  extend  from  Monte 
Falterona  SE.,  with  some  bends  to  either  side,  as 
far  as  Monte  Velino,  or  nearly  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude (440  and  479), 

The  Southern  Apennines,  beginning  at  Monte 
Velino,  run  ESE.  between  42^  and  41°  N.  lat 
South  of  the  last-mentioned  parallel,  between  the 
towns  of  Conza,  Acerenza,  and  Verosa,  and  at  the 
sources  of  the  Brandano,  they  divide  into  two 
branches ;  of  which  the  E.,  extending  first  £.  and 
then  SE.,  terminates  at  Capo  de  Leuca,  opposite 
Corfu.  The  W.  range  mns  between  41°  and  39® 
N.  lat,  nearly  SSE.,  and  between  30°  and  38° 
SSW.,  and  terminates  with  the  Cspo  dell'  Armi 
on  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Straits  or  Messina. 

The  Northern  Apennines,  which,  near  the  Pass 
of  the  Bocchetta,  are  of  moderate  height  and 
breadth,  occupy  farther  E.  a  greater  space  and 
rise  to  a  higher  elevation.  The  highest  summits 
are  between  1(P  and  11^  E.  long.,  where  Monte 
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Pell^nrino  rises  to  5,161  ft.  and  Monte  Cimone  to 
8.975  ft.  Their  northern  declivity  towards  the 
piAiD  of  Uie  Po  is  gnduAl  and  gentle ;  bat  towards 
the  S.  they  lower  with  an  abnipt  and  steep  de- 
Ktnt  On  the  S.  they  send  off  some  lateral  ranges, 
inoDg  which  that  which  is  called  the  Alpi  Apnani 
if  the  most  remarkable,  and  highest.  It  leaves 
the  main  range  W.  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  and  is 
KpaiBted  from  it  by  a  considerable  depression.  It 
extends  sonthwud,  and  terminates  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  near  the  towns  of  Massa  and 
Cvnrs.  It  forms  a  mass  of  finely  crystallised 
limestone  nearly  80  miles  long,  and  scarcely  ever 
It  t  less  elevation  than  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
ri.«mg  often  much  higher,  as  in  the  Panni  della 
ODce,  at  the  S.  extremity,  6,102  ft,  the  Pizzo 
dTcello,  at  the  NW.  end,  6,147  ft,  and  Monte 
SiiiD,  near  Carrara,  5,540  ft  On  the  slope  of  the 
hat-mentioned  mountain  the  quarries  are  worked, 
fbm  which,  nearly  for  2,000  years,  the  finest 
DsiUe  has  been  extracted. 

Bendes  the  road  over  the  Bocchetta,  the  N. 
Apennines  are  traversed  by  three  roads;  one  be- 
gins at  Parma,  runs  over  the  plain  to  Fomovo, 
md  then  in  the  vallej  of  the  Taro  to  the  upper 
rut  of  the  range,  which  it  crosses  by  the  Pass  of 
Cento  Crod ;  it  afterwards  descends  to  Pontre- 
i»)li,  and  then,  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ma- 
gni.  to  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  Farther  E.  is  the 
nnA  between  Modena  and  Pistcja ;  it  runs  through 
PivallOf  Pieve  Pelago,  on  the  west  of  Monte  Ci- 
muDe,  and  traverses  the  range  by  the  Pass  of 
r:nialbo.  The  third  road  unites  Bologna  with 
Florence;  it  runs  from  Bologna  over  the  plain  of 
LnnbBidv  to  Lcjano,  crosses  the  range  by  the 
Pan  of  ^etra  Mala,  at  an  elevation  of  8,284  ft, 
and  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  whence 
it  psases  over  a  lateral  ridge  of  moderate  elevation 
to  Fiesole  and  Florence. 

The  Cadral  Apennines  may  be  divided  into 
ivo  parts.  Between  Monte  Falterona  (S.  of  440) 
and  Monte  Sibilla  (S.  of  48^)  their  general  direc- 
ti<JO  is  SE.,  and  though  their  upper  declivity  is 
▼ny  steep,  they  do  not  seem  to  rise  to  a  great 
eieTition,  one  of  the  highest  summits,  Cima  de 
Yonina,  hardly  exceeding  4,000  ft  Between 
M«te  Sibilla  and  Monte  Velino  (N.  of  40^  hit) 
the  Apennines  attain  their  greatest  elevation. 
Moote  Sibilla  rises  to  7,212  ft,  and  Monte  Ve- 
lino to  8,183  ft  Nearly  at  equal  distance  from 
^ther,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Velino,  two 
Utenl  unges  branch  off,  which  are  overtopped  by 
high  sommits;  on  that  wliich  runs  to  the  SE., 
tiwnds  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  the  Gran  Sosso  d'ltalia,. 
vhoM  sammit,  the  Monte  Como,  attains  9,521  ft 
•bore  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  in  the  range. 
On  the  W.  lateral  range  is  the  Terminello  Grande, 
<>034  ft  above  the  sea.  Numerous  are  the 
latoal  ridges  which  branch  off  from  the  Central 
Apennines.  Those  running  towards  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  form  nearly  right  angles  with  the  principal 
noge,  preserve  for  some  distance  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  lort^er  afterwards  rapidly  but  gra- 
dttiDy.  They  terminate  with  hills,  at  no  great 
Pittance  from*  the  shore.  The  lateral  ridges,  which 
twrene  the  much  more  extensive  countrj'  between 
^  Apennines  and  the  Mediterranean,  run  mostlv 
P*nQel  to  the  principal  range,  so  that  nearly  all 
the  rivers  of  this  region  run  in  valleys  extending 
^E.  «  NW.,  and  form  as  it  were  terraces  of 
different  elevation,  by  which  the  country  gradu- 
^ly  lowen  towards  the  sea.  In  these  Literal 
R>Igei  some  summits  attain  a  considerable  eleva^ 
^on,  tt  Monte  Amiata,  W.  of  Radicofani  (S.  of  48<^ 
A.  lat)  which  rises  to  5,794  ft 

Two  roads  traverse  the  N.  portion  of  the  Central 
Apeoninea.   The  northern  begins  on  the  side  of 


the  Adriatic  at  Fossombrone,  on  the  Metauro; 
runs  S.  to  Gagli,  and  passes  over  the  range  between 
this  place  and  Sigillo,  whence  it  continues  to 
Neoera  and  Foligno,  and  hence  by  Spolet/>,  Temi, 
and  Nami,  to  Rome.  The  S.  road  begins  at  An- 
cona,  runs  S.  to  Loreto,  and  hence  W.  to  Tolen- 
tino  and  Belforte;  between  the  last-mentioned 
place  and  Foligno,  it  passes  the  range  at  some 
distance  N.  of  Monte  Sibilla.  Only  one  road 
traverses  the  southern  higher  part  of  the  Central 
Apennines.  It  begins  on  the  N.  at  Temi,  on  the 
Nera,  a  tributarv  of  the  Tiber,  passes  hence  to 
Rieti  and  Civita  bucale,  on  the  Velino,  whence  it 
traverses  the  range  by  a  long  mountain-pass, 
which  terminates  near  Aquilo,  on  the  Alteruo, 
and  thence  the  road  continues  to  Sulmona. 

The  undivided  portion  of  the  S.  Apennines  re- 
sembles, in  part,  the  Central  Apennmes :  its  off- 
sets, towards  the  Adriatic,  run  off  at  nearly  right 
angles ;  but  on  the  W.  it  has  a  lateral  ridge,  which 
runs  parallel  to  it  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
60  m. ;  and  between  it  and  the  principal  range  ex^ 
tends  a  lon^tudinal  valley,  drained  by  the  Vol- 
tnmo,  and  its  tributary,  the  Calore :  after  these 
rivers  have  united,  they  break  through  the  lateral 
range,  and  enter  into  the  plain  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
The  principal  range  contains  some  high  summits, 
as  Monte  Meta,  7,264  ft,  Monte  Miletto,  6,720  ft 
above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  however,  seems 
to  be  the  Matere,  an  enormous  mass  of  chalk  rocks, 
40  m.  in  circ.,  situated  at  the  sources  of  the  Bi- 
femo,  nearly  in  41  i<*  N.  lat  On  some  of  its  sum- 
mits snow  IS  stated  to  be  found  the  whole  year. 

Near  the  sources  of  the  river  Calore  a' lateral 
branch  runs  off  nearly  due  W.,  which  terminates 
with  a  high  ridge  on  the  peninsula  S.  of  the  Gulf 
of  Naples.  It  contains  the  Monte  S.  Angelo  di 
Castelamare,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  4,688  ft. 
The  W.  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  the  Punta  della 
Campanella,  opposite  the  rocky  island  of  Capri. 
Monte  Gazgano,  a  promontory  projecting  into  the 
Adriatic,'  is  commonly  considerc<i  as  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  another  lateral  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
but  it  is  quite  unconnected  with  that  range,  being 
separated  from  its  nearest  offset  by  a  low  plain, 
many  mUes  in  breadth. 

This  range  is  traversed  by  two  roads :  one  runs 
from  the  town  of  Naples  to  Capua  and  Presenzano, 
and  passes  over  the  lateral  ridge  enclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Voltumo  to  Venafro  and  Isemia. 
Between  Isemia  and  Castel  di  Sangro  it  crosses 
the  principal  range  of  the  Apennines,  and  from 
the  last-mentioned  place  it  continues  to  Sulmona 
and  ChletL  The  second  road  strikes  off  E.  from 
Naples,  and  passes  over  the  first  range  by  the 
pass  of  Monte  Viigine ;  it  tlien  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  river  Calore,  in  which  it  travcrRcs 
the  towns  of  Avellino  and  Ariano.  £.  of  the  last- 
mentioned  town  is  the  principal  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, over  which  the  road  passes  to  Ponte  di 
Bovino,  and  then  enters  the  great  plain  of  Puglia 
Q\  Tavolieri  della  Puglia),  and  continues  to  Foggia, 
Bari,  &c 

The  most  easterly  ridge,  arising  fVom  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  Apennines,  preserves  a  considerable 
elevation  as  far  as  the  town  of  Altamura;  but  E. 
of  that  it  is  continued  only  by  a  series  of  hills, 
called  Le  Muraie,  which  extend' through  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  They  are  intenrupted  in 
several  places,  and  terminate  at  Capo  di  Leuca. 

The  other  chain  runs  directlv  S.,  and  approaches 
by  degrees  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea : 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Policastru  it  comes 
close  to  it  and  continues  to  run  along  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  Gulf  of  S.  Eufemia,  where  it  suddenly 
tums  to  the  E.,  but  soon  again  to  the  S.,  in  which 
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directioii  it  skirts  the  eastern  shores  of  CalAbria, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Squillace  and  Capo  Sparti- 
vento.  In  this  chain  are  some  elevated  summits 
Monte  Pollino  (near  40^  N.  lat,)  rises  to  7,067  ft., 
above  the  sea,  and  Monte  Alto,  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  great  mountain  mass,  with  which  the 
Apennines  terminate  on  the  Straits  of  Messina,  is 
4,880  ft  above  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  enumerated,  the  Apen- 
nines are  crossed  at  several  points  b7  the  Itauian 
network  of  railways,  in  course  of  eonstraction,  or 
already  completed.    (See  Italy.) 

Geology. — ^The  N.  parts  of  the  Apennines  are, 
in  general,  composed  of  sandsttme  and  chalk. 
The  former  is  known  in  Toscana  by  the  name  of 
nuicignOf  or  pietra  terena,  and  several  high  moun- 
tains are  composed  of  it :  others  consist  of  chalk, 
and  others  of  macigno  and  chalk  together.  In  the 
S.  ranges  the  chiOk  formation  predominates,  es- 
pecially on  the  W.  side ;  on  the  £.  declivity  sand- 
stone occurs  in  a  few  places.  A  great  portion  of 
the  hilly  districts,  which  extend  to  the  W.  of  the 
range,  and  intersect  the  plains  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  composed  of  lava  and  other  volcanic 
productions.  This  region  extends  from  Monte 
Vesuvius  on  the  S.,  to  the  river  Ombrone,  in 
Tuscany,  on  the  N.  Near  this  river  is  Monte 
Amiata  and  Monte  Radicofani  (8,060  ft  high), 
both  volcanic  mountains.  A  volcanic  country  en- 
closes the  lakes  of  Bolsena  and  Braociano,  and  the 
rock^  masses  near  Viterbo  are  also  of  volcanic 
origin.  S.  of  the  Tiber  other  volcanic  rocks  of 
considerable  extent  and  elevation  form  the  moun- 
tains near  Albano:  here  Monte  Cavo  rises  to 
8,110  ft  above  the  sea.  The  country  round 
Rome  is  overspread  with  volcanic  matter ;  and  the 
Seven  Hills  themselves  are  partly  composed  of  it 
A  third  volcanic  region  occurs  N.  of  Capua,  near 
Teano,  where  sever^  heights  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  especially  Monte  St  Crooe.  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  country  round  the  town 
of  Naples,  constitute  the  most  southerly  region  of 
the  volcanic  tract  wbich  skirts  the  W.  side  of  the 
Apennines.  On  the  £.  side  of  the  Apennines  onlj 
a  single  extinct  volcano  has  been  found; — it  is 
Monte  Vulture,  near  Melfi,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  bifurcation  of  the  ran^e  takes  place. 

The  lower  declivities  of  the  principal  range,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  lateral  ranges,  where  they  do 
not  rise  above  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft,  are  com- 
monly clothed  with  woods,  especially  evergreen, 
oak,  and  chestnut  The  upper  parts  of  the  principal 
range  have,  in  general  an  arid  soil,  or  are  formed 
of  bare  rocks,  of  fantastic  forms,  and  destitute  of 
vegetation,  except  a  few  stunted  bushes.  The 
whole  range  is  poor  in  metals,  none  of  them  oc- 
curring, except  iron  ore  in  a  few  places,  and  of 
bad  quality.  But  in  manv  places  excellent 
marble  is  met  with,  and  in  a  few  it  is  worked. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  Apennines  begin  to  be 
covered  with  snow  in  October,  and  they  are  not 
entirely  free  from  it  before  June.  It  is  deserving 
of  remark,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the 
countries  E.  of  the  range  is  much  less  than  that 
with  which  those  on  the  W.  are  favoured.  In  the 
plain  of  Puglia  the  rain  amounts  onlv  to  about 
19  inches  annuallv,  whilst  in  that  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro  it  is  27  inches. 

The  countries  lying  W.  of  the  range  are  subject 
to  frequent  earthquiULes,  and  even  some  parts  of 
the  ran^  itself  are  visited  by  them.  An  earth- 
quake m  the  country  lying  about  Mount  Matese 
occurred  in  1805,  by  which  3,274  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  1,513  were  wounded. 

APENRADE,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig,  Germanv,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of 
the  same  name  on  the  £.  coast,  opposite  to  the  N, 
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end  of  the  island  of  Alsen ;  lat  56®  2*  67"  N.,  long. 
90  26'  88"  E.  Pop.  4,100  in  1861.  It  is  the  cap.  of 
a  bailiwick.  Its  port  is  shallow,  and  not  very  safe ; 
but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  export  of  agricultimd  produce,  with  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  tanneries.  Resorted  to 
from  June  to  September  for  sear-bathing. 

APOLDA,  a  town  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Germany,  9^  m.  NE.  Weimar.  Pop. 
7,782  in  1861.  It  has  a  castle,  a  college,  with  a 
bell-foundry,  fabrics  of  cloth  and  cassimere,  and  dis- 
tilleries. Its  fiiirs,  four  annually,  are  well  attended. 

APPENZELL  (Canton  of),  a  canton  in  the 
NE.  part  of  Switzerland,  the  18th  in  the  Confe- 
deration.   It  is  completely  enclosed  within   the 
territory  of  St  Gall,  and  is  shaped  something  like 
a  ham,  the  knuckle  end  stretching  NE.-ward; 
area,  158  sq.  m.  (7*2  Germ.).    Pop.  60,624  in  1860, 
or  859*3  to  the  sq.  m.    Its  surface  consists  chiefly 
of  mountain  ranges ;  those  of  the  S.  belonging  to 
the  higher  Alps;    the  principal  of  which,   the 
Hoch  ^ntis,  is  8,109  ft  high,  but  having  its  sum- 
mit covered  with  perpetual  snow:  most  of  the 
others  belong  to  the  Lower  or  Fore-Alps   {see 
Switzerland),  which  enclose  numerous  small 
valleys.    It  is  watered  by  several  rivulets,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Sitter,  running  through  its 
centre;   there  are  also  several  small  mountain 
lakes.    The  prevailinjs^  geological  formation  are 
calcareous;  but  pudding-stone  and  sandy  or  cla^ 
soils  are  likewise  found    Climate  cold  and  van- 
able,  but  not  unhealthy.    The  mineral  riches  of 
the  canton  oonsiBt  of  peat  and  coal :  salt,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphurous  springs  are  met  with,  some 
of  which,  as  those  of  Weissbad  near  Appenzell, 
and  Waldstatt  near  Herisan,  are  used  as  baths. 
Its  forests,  mostly  of  pine  and  fir,  originally  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  surrounding  country';  but 
their  extent  has  been  greatly  diminished  with  the 
increase  of  population  and  cultivation ;  and  wild 
animab,  game,  fish,  dkc,  have  become  proportion- 
ally rare.     Before  the  Reformation,  the  whole 
canton  was  under  one  government;  but  at  that 
epoch,  part  of  the  inhab.  having  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  while  the  other  part  continued 
Catholics,  violent  disputes  were  kuidled  between 
them,  which  after  much  contest,  were  at  len^h 
settled  by  a  singular  compromise.    By  an  agree- 
ment in  1597,  the  canton  was  divided  into  two 
nortions — Rhodes  Interior  and  Rhodes  Exterior. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Catholics,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Protestants.    Accordingly  the  two  parties  sepa- 
rated, and  formed  two  independent  democratical 
republics,  having  each  a  distinct  system  of  go- 
vernment, police,  and  finance.    Exterior  or  Outer 
Rhodes,  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
canton  (its  N.  and  W.  parts),  and  has  48,604  in- 
hab., engaged   chiefly  in   manufactures;    Inner 
Bhodes   tnaa   2,020   inhab.,  principally  a^cul- 
turists.    Both  republics  have  but  one  vote  in  the 
Swiss  Diet,  and  send  their  deputy  by  turns.    £x- 
cept  in  a  few  districts  at  the  NE.  extremity,  A\^ 
penzell  produces  neither  com  nor  wine;  but  the 
mountains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  and  cattle- 
breeding  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Inner 
Rhodes.    15,000  cows  and  oxen,  600  sheep,  and 
2,000  goats  are  fed  there  annuallv,  it  being  a 
practice  to  purchase  them  when  lean,  and  sdl 
them  again  when  fattened :  cheese,  beer,  and  a 
liqueur  made  ftom  a  fine  kind  of  black  cherry,  are 
the  other  products  of  the  agricultural  districts. 
The  manu&ctures  of  the  Outer  Rhodes  are  cotton 
and  linen  goods,  and  embroidery :  there  are  about 
10,000  looms,  by  means  of  which  are  woven  an  ave- 
rage of  the  same  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  16  Fr. 
ells  in  length.  Machinery  has  not  becoa  introduced : 
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letren  woik  firom  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  a 
diT.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  and 
(ombme  with  their  business  as  manufacturers  that 
of  small  fanners,  being,  in  each  case,  assisted  by 
tbdr  (unilies* 

The  houses  are  distinguished  by  neatness,  con- 
Tenieiice,  and  cleanliness ;  and  being  surrounded 
vith  sardens  and  hed^  and  thickly  scattered 
orer  the  country,  give  it  somewhat  of  an  English 
aspect  Weavers  generally  earn  ftom  2  to  6  florins 
(k8dLto9t.2(/.)perweek. 

Oater  Rhodes  has  communal  and  lesser  councils, 
md  a  grand  council,  composed  of  Uie  principal 
Btgistrstes  of  each  commune,  which  assembles 
twiee  a  year,  and  exercises  the  executive  power. 
The  grand  council  proposes  the  laws,  and  submits 
tbm  for  approval  to  the  landsffemeinde,  or  general 
anembly  of  all  the  males  of  the  republic  above  six- 
teea  years  of  agCj  who  meet  armed  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  Apxil,  in  the  open  air,  and  either  sanction, 
or  pot  their  veto  on  the  laws  proposed.  Bankrupts, 
panpen,  Ac,  are  precluded  m)m  voting;  and 
poulties  are  imposed  on  others  who  do  not  attend. 
The  government  of  the  Inner  Rhodes  is  similar, 
except  that  the  clexgy  take  more  part  in  it,  and 
thatnone  under  eighteen  years  of  age  have  the  right 
of  Toting  in  the  general  assembly.  Public  schools 
aze  aniveiBally  established;  in  which,  after  the 
rudiments  of  education,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
lining  are  taujght  Music  is  very  generally 
coltiTated.  Savings'  banks  and  poor-houses  are 
eitabiished  in  every  parish,  and  there  are  numo- 
ma  orphan  asylums  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tationa.  The  Appenzellers  of  the  Outer  Rhodes 
tK  of  German,  those  of  the  Inner  Rhodes  chiefly 
of  m<Re  southern  linea^ ;  all,  however,  are  lively, 
intelligent,  and  exhibit  much  mechanical  inge- 
BuitT,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  said  to  be 
moial,  well-behaved,  prudent,  and  simple  in  thenr 
mode  of  life. 

In  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  the  Prankish 
Ungg  bestowed  this  country  on  the  abbots  of  St 
Gall,  and  it  remained  subject  to  them  until  1401, 
Then  the  inhabitants  revolted,  and,  with  the  assist- 
lace  of  their  neighbours  of  Glaums  and  Schw^tz, 
achieved  their  Uberty,  defeating  the  Austnans 
aod  the  forces  of  the  abbot  in  several  engage- 
inenta.  In  1518  it  was  admitted  into  the  con- 
federation, with  the  history  of  which  it  is 
nhaequently  connected. 

ArpExzELfi,  a  town  of  Switzerland ;  cant  Ap- 
penzell,  cap.  Inner  Rhodes,  and  seat  of  its  execu- 
tite  ooandi,  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  left  bank 
«f  the  Sitter,  9  m.  S.  St  GalL  Pop.  8,277  in  1860. 
It  is  dir^  and  ill-built ;  has  a  Gothic  church,  built 
m  1069,  which  contains  various  banners  taken  in 
loimerwars  by  the  Appenzellers;  two  convents; 
a  coandl  house ;  and  two  bridges  over  the  Sitter. 
The  annual  general  assembly  of  the  republic  is  held 
here.    About  2^  m.  S.  are  the  baths  of  Weissbad. 

APPIN,  an  extensive  district,  of  Scotland,  co. 
Aigjrle  (which  ace). 

Appleby,  a  ixnough,  m.  town,  and  par.  of 
cogland,  co.  Westmoreland,  of  which  it  is  the 
am  230  m,  NNW.  London,  28  m.  8SE.  Carlisle. 
Pop.  of  town,  960,  of  par.  2,824,  in  1861.  It  stands 
pnncipally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
wipe  of  a  hill,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  broad 
itreet  having  the  castle  at  the  upper  end,  and  the 
puiflh  church  at  the  lower.  The  former,  the  pro- 
Pgjy  of  the  earU  of  Thanet,  is  very  ancient,  part 
KiDg  either  of  Saxon  or  early  Norman  architec- 
toe ;  but  it  was  mostly  rebuilt  m  1686.  TTie  church 
jws  rebuilt  in  1666,  by  Lady  Pembroke,  a  great 
KDcfactress  of  the  tow^n,  from  whom  the  castle 
^^^Kcndcd  to  the  Thanet  famDv,  and  has  a  fine 
Bunnment  to  her  lad^'ship.     There  is  a  good 
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market-house  erected  in  1811;  and  a  town-hall 
and  gaol  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  ia 
here  crossed  by  an  old  stone  bridge.  Appleby  has 
a  gnunmar-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  EUzar- 
beth,  open  to  all  children  belonging  to  the  town 
on  pa3rment  of  a  fee  of  10a.  a  year,  and  having 
attached  to  it  five  scholarshi]^  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  a  right  to  participate  in  as  many  ex- 
hibitions in  the  same  college.  It  has  also  an 
almshouse,  founded  by  Lady  Pembroke,  for  thirteen 
poor  widows.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised,  Appleby 
returned  two  m.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  they  were  in 
reali^  the  nominees  of  the  Thanet  and  Lonsdale 
families.  The  town  is  without  manufactures,  but 
has  a  good  market  It  is  the  seat  of  the  assizes 
for  the  county,  and  of  quarter  and  petty  sessions. 

APT  (an.  Apia  Julia)  ^  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Yanduae,  cap.  airond.,  on  the  Caulon,  29  m. 
ESE.  Avignon,  lat  48©  2'  29"N.,long.  b^  28'  62"  E. 
Pop.  6,786  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
spacious  valley,  surrounded  b^  hills  covered  with 
vines  and  olives.  Ilie  walls  originally  constructed 
by  the  Romans,  and  repaired  by  the  Comtes  de 
Provence,  still  partially  exist  The  older  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  the  houses  mean ;  but 
the  more  modem  streets  are  broad  and  stnu^ht^ 
and  the  houses  comparatively  good.  Principal 
public  building,  catnedral  of  great  antiquity, 
and  remaricable  for  its  subterranean  chapels.  A 
bridge  over  the  Caulon,  of  a  single  arch,  is  said 
to  be  etonnante  par  $a  hardiette.  There  are  esta- 
blishments for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  silk, 
with  fabrics  of  cloth,  hosiery,  cotton-stuffs,  hats, 
and  earthenware;  the  latter,  and  the  cor\fiture9 
made  here,  being  highly  esteemed.  Several  re- 
mains of  Roman  works  are  found  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity. 

APULfA,  PUGLLA,  or  APUGLLA,  a  portion 
of  S.  Italy,  lying  between  89°  46'  and  41o  46'  N. 
lat,  and  14^67'  and  18^  84'  £.  long.,  comprising  the 
SE.  provinces  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples; 
viz.  Capitanata,  Bari,  and  Otranto ;  having  NW. 
the  prov.  Sannio,  NE.  the  Adriatic,  SE.  the  Ionian 
Sea,  SW.  and  W.  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  the 
provs.  of  Basilicata  and  Principata  Ultra.  Area, 
8,092  sq.  m.  Pop.,  1862, 1,816,269,  being  an  in- 
crease of  80,422  since  the  census  of  1848.  It 
has,  at  its  S.  extremity,  the  sub-peninsula  of 
Otranto,  which  forms  the  heel  of  the  fimcied  Ita- 
lian boot;  and  on  its  NE.  shore  the  promontory 
of  Gargano.  Although  it  has  440  m.  of  coast,  it 
is  BJnyilarly  deficient  in  bays  and  harbours,  and 
the  shores  are  low ;  fonning  in  both  respects  a 
great  contrast  to  the  SW.  shores  of  Naples. 

Puglia  presents  also  a  striking  contrast  to  Cala- 
bria, and  the  SW.  prov.  of  Naples,  in  being  almost 
wholly  a  plain  country,  and  indeed  containing  by 
£ar  the  most  considerable  extent  of  level  lands  of 
any[  tract  of  the  same  size  S.  of  the  Po.  It  is 
divided  into  Pugha  piano,  and  FugUa  wumtana ; 
the  latter  is  composed  of  the  Apennine  chain, 
166  m.  in  length,  which,  emerging  from  Basili- 
cata, runs  through  the  Tera  di  Bari  and  Otranto 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Litter,  and  of  the  Gam- 
nese,  and  other  branches  Ghiefl}^  in  the  N.  and  w. 
of  Capitanata.  The  moimtains  of  Bari  and 
Otranto  are  much  less  elevated  than  the  Apen- 
nines in  any  other  region.  The  plains  in  the  N. 
are  pretty  well  watered,  while  those  of  the  central 
and  S.  parts  are  remarkably  destitute  of  water, 
forming  another  contrast  to  the  sub^peninsula  of 
Calabna  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  Chief  rivers,  Candelaro,  with  its  tribu- 
tary streams,  Radicosa,Triolo,  Salsola,  andColone ; 
and  the  Ccrvaro,  both  of  which  run  into  the  La- 
gnne  Pantano  Salso ;  the  Fortore,  Carapella,  and 
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Ofanto,  which  dischaige  themselves  into  the  Ad- 
riatic, all  in  the  province  of  Capitanata ;  the  latter 
river  is  the  only  one  not  dried  op  during  summer. 
On  its  banks  near  Canne,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Cannie  (see  Cann^b).  Thence  toC.  St 
Maria  di  Leuca,  a  tract  160  m.  in  length,  there 
are  only  a  few  insignificant  streams.  There  are 
no  lakes,  but  several  lagunes  of  some  sise,  along 
the  shore  round  and  near  M.  Gaxgano,  as  those  of 
Lesina  (14  m.  long  and  3  m.  broad),  YaranO) 
Pantano  Salso,  and  Salpi ;  and  a  few  smaller  ones 
near  Taranto. 

Apulia  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Capita- 
nata, pop.312,18o;  Terra  diBari,  pop.  554,402;  and 
Otranto,  pop.  447,982.  The  chief  town  in  Capi- 
tanata is  Foggia,  pop.  34,052  s  in  Teira  di  Bari, 
Bari  34,063;  Barlctta  26,592;  MonopoU  17,505; 
Trani  22,702;  Bilonto  23,832;  Momtto  24,958; 
and  Corato  24,857 ;  and  in  Otranto,  Taranto  27,484, 
Lecco  21,345,  and  Franca  villa  17,609. 

A  meet  and  AaricuUure. — Much  of  the  land  is 
uncultivated  and  abandoned  to  wandering  herds 
of  oxen  and  buffaloes :  in  other  parts  a  good  deal 
of  com  of  different  kinds  is  grown ;  but  maize  does 
not  generally  flourish,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
soil.  Com  and  wool  arc  the  chief  products  of 
Capitanata,  which  also  produces  plenty  of  wine 
and  oiL  In  this  prov.  lands  are  let  in  large  tracts, 
and  a  casale  or  laige  house  established  upon  each 
farm,  in  which  the  agente  and  labourers  reside. 
There  are  also  extensive  tavoUere  or  pasture  lands 
belonging  to  the  crown,  capable  of  feeding  as  many 
B8  1,200,000  sheep.  The  centre  of  Capitanata  has 
a  sandy  soil,  and  consists  chiefly  of  pasture.  From 
Foggia  to  Manfiredonia  this  tract  abounds  with 
thi:^tle8,  asphodels,  wild  artichokes,  and  giants 
fcimel,  of  the  stalks  of  which  latter  chair-bottoms 
and  bee-hives  are  made.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Cer\'aro  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  fine  woods, 
and  thickets  of  flowering  shrubs ;  near  Bovino  the 
plain  is  wooded  with  low  stunted  oaks ;  a  forest  of 
oak,  manna  and  other  ash,  pitoh-pine,  chestnut, 
and  evergreens  (but  none  ot  them  laige)  adorns 
M.  Gaigano ;  the  countiy  is  well  cultivated  at  its 
foot.  Capitanata  produces  excellent  vegetables, 
wine,  and  frait  of  all  sorts,  liquorice  and  tobacco. 
A  great  deal  of  wine  is  produced  in  the  Terra  di 
Bari ;  the  vines  are  cut  low,  but  not  staked  as  in 
France ;  it  is  fertile  in  com,  oil,  safiron,  almonds, 
tobacco,  mulberry-trees,  liquorice,  and  capers, 
generally  without  manure,  though  in  some  parts 
the  soil  is  but  indifierent.  Its  sheep  (all  of  a  dark 
colour)  furnish  the  best  wool  in  Apuglia;  goats 
and  swine  are  kept  in  large  numbers.  This  prov. 
yields  also,  annually,  1,660,000  moggie  of  salt,  and 
12,000  cwts.  of  nitre.  It  yields  wine,  olives,  cot- 
t.on  (good  and  abundant),  wheat  sufficient  for  the 
inhab. ;  the  arable  lands  are  well  cultivated,  but 
there  are  no  artificial  pastures,  and  much  of  the 
land  lies  waste.  The  chief  natural  disadvanta^ 
it  labours  under  is  the  want  of  water,  and  ttie  ram 
that  falls  is  therefore  carefully  preserved  in  sub- 
terraneous cisterns. 

The  hilly  parts  of  Apuglia  feed  many  flocks, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  com,  oil,  cotton,  and 
flax;  which  latter  is  exported  to  Venice,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  The  shore  is  generally  sandy, 
uncultivated,  and  covered  with  busnea,  wild  prunes, 
m^Ttles,  erica^  &c.,  that  serve  as  food  for  oxen  and 
buffaloes.  The  whole  country,  in  Bari  and  Otranto, 
abounds  with  aromatic  plants ;  and  both  the  wines, 
and  Henh  of  some  of  the  animals,  as  the  bufi'aloes, 
have  an  aromatic  flavour.  Puglia  lb  famous  for 
its  deer  and  other  game ;  the  sportsmen  mn  down 
hares  with  greyhounds,  and  puiBue  the  wild-boar 
with  lurchers  and  mastifis,  riding  armed  with  a 
lance  and  brace  of  pistols.     The  shores  about 
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Taranto  furnish  laige  quantities  of  shell-fish.  The 
viper,  asp,  a  species  of  large  black  snake,  and  the 
tarantula  infest  this  part  of  Italy. 

The  dyeing  of  wool  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry  at  Taranto;  the  internal  commerce  of 
Apuglia,  of  which  Foggia  is  the  head-Kiuarter,  con- 
sLsts  chiefiy  in  the  sale  of  wool,  cheese  (from  sheep^s 
milk),  and  com. 

llie  country  is  quite  healthy,  the  people  indua- 
trious,  peaceable,  and  handsome.  Many  of  them 
in  various  districts  are  Greeks  or  Albanians ;  these 
being,  in  the  Texra  d'Otranto,  one-fourth  of  the 
whole :  they  preserve  their  original  customs,  dress, 
and  religion,  and  occupy  themselves  in  cotton- 
weaving. 

This  territory  was  originally  called  Daunia, 
lapygia,  Peucetia,  and  Messapia,  and  formed  part 
of  Ma^a  GrsBcia,  Having  fallen  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  Augustus  made  it  the  third  prov.  of 
Italy,  under  the  name  of  Apulia.  Alter  the  faU  of 
the  empire  in  the  W.,  it  was  occupied  successively 
b^  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and  the  Greek  emperors, 
till,  in  the  eighth  oentury,  it  was  wrested  from  the 
latter  by  the  Arabs;  and  from  them  in  tum  by  the 
Normans,  in  the  11th  century;  Robert  Guiacaid 
styling  himself  first  Count  or  Duke  of  Apuglia.  It 
continued  in  the  possession  of  his  successors  till 
the  death  of  Manfred,  at  the  battle  of  Benevento, 
in  1282,  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Neapolitan 
territory.  Its  subsequent  histoiy  belongs  to  that 
of  Naples,  with  which  it  was  incorporated,  in  1861, 
into  tne  kingdom  of  Italy.  (Rampoldi,  Corografia 
dell'  Italia;  Swinburne's  Travel  in  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  and  Consular  Reports.) 

AQUIIjA,  a  city  of  Southem  Italy,  (»m.  prov. 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  whicn  flows 
the  Altemo,  lat.  42°  27'  N.,  long.  IS^  28'  E.  Pop. 
15,782  in  1861.  The  town  us  surrounded  by  walla, 
and  ranks  as  a  fortified  place  of  the  fourth  class; 
is  pretty  well  built;  has  a  cathedral,  and  various 
churches,  convents,  and  hospitals;  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  of  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  a  chamber 
of  finances,  &c.  A  royal  college,  established  at 
Sulmona  in  1807,  was  transferred  thither  in  1816 : 
it  was  soon  ailer  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  lyoeum, 
dififering  little  firom  a  university,  and  is  attended 
by  about  400  pupUs.  There  b  also  a  secondary 
school,  established  in  1768,  and  various  other  semi- 
naries. A  handsome  new  theatre,  built  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Yicenza,  was  opened  in  1882. 
Excellent  water,  convejred  from  Uie  Monte  San 
Giuliano,  about  three  miles  distant,  by  an  aqoe- 
duct,  oonstmcted  at  a  great  expense,  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  dty,  is  lioerally  distributed 
to  some  nne  public  fountains,  as  weU  as  private 
houses.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
wax ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  saffron  raised  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

Aquila  was  founded  in  1240;  and  rose  in  no 
long  time  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  most  populous, 
and  powerful  cities  in  the  kingdom.  But  the 
combmed  influenced  of  misgovemment,  pestilence, 
war,  and  earthquakes,  from  the  latter  of  which  it 
suffered  severely  in  1703  and  1706,  have  reduced 
it  to  its  present  state  of  decadence.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  improving 

AQUILEIA,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  18  m.  8SW. 
Gorizia,  22  m.  WN W.  Trieste,  lat.  45®  45'  32"  N., 
long.  13°  23' £.  Pop.  1,738  in  1858.  1 1  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  a  fosse,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  port  of  Grado,  the  residence  of  a  few  fish- 
ermen. This  is  all  that  now  remains  of  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  ancient  Italy — ^its  chief  bulwark 
on  its  NE.  frontier,  and  the  great  emporium  of  its 
trade  with  the  nations  of  lUyria  and  Panuonia. 
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AinooioB  aaskned  to  it  the  ninth  place  among  the 

gieftt  dtieB  of  the  empire : — 

Nona  inter  olaras,  Aquileia  oieberis,  urbea, 
Itala  ad  lUyriooe  objecta  oolonia  montes, 
HcBaiboe  et  porta  celeberrlnuk-  Clarw  Urbeif  7. 

AqoOeia  withstood  a  siege  by  Maximinns ;  and 
in  452  it  opposed  a  vigorous  and  gallant  resistance 
to  Attila ;  bat  the  barbarian  having  carried  it  by 
anault,  rased  it  to  the  groond,  the  destruction 
being  so  complete  that  the  succeeding  generation 
ooald  scarcely  discover  its  site.  The  unhealthi- 
BOB  of  its  sitaation  has  caused  the  miscarriage  of 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  for  its  restora^ 
tioo.  In  1751,  two  archbishoprics  were  formed 
out  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquilda. 

ARABIA,  an  extensive  peninsula,  comprising 
the  SW.  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  situated 
between  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  between 
12022'  and  830  46'  N.  lat.,  and  S^  60'  and  58© 
42'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  and  £.  by 
that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  called  the  Arabian 
Sea;  on  the  N£.  by  the  Gulfs  of  Oman  and  Per- 
oa;  and  on  the  W.  the  Arabic  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea, 
fixms  its  boandary  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  N.  limit  is 
ks  clearly  defined;  the  desert  in  which  Arabia 
tenninates  in  this  direction  being  conterminous 
with  that  of  Syria,  and  no  well-defined  line  of 
demarcation  existing  between  them.  The  most 
natnial  boundary  on  this  side  appears  to  be  a  line 
diawn  fiom  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
most  westeriy  point  of  that  of  Suez,  coinciding 
Texy  neariy  witli  the  d4th  parallel  of  iX,  lat. ;  but 
it  is  usual  to  include  in  this  country  a  considoable 
part  of  Irak  Arabia,  and  the  desert  *plams  S.  and  £. 
of  Syria  and  Palestine;  and  under  this  view,  the 
K.  boundary  follows  very  nearly  the  course  of  the 
Eophratea.  The  countries  contiguous  to  Arabia 
are,  on  the  N.  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire;  on  the  W.  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  on  the 
8b  Add,  the  most  easterly  portion  of  Africa ;  and 
oo  the  NE.  Persia.  On  the  £.,  except  along  the 
Penian  Gulf,  the  nearest  land  is  Hindostan.  Its 
fnatett  length  from  Suez  to  Cape  Ras-al-Hhad  is 
1,690  m.,  and  its  greatest  width  firom  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  the  town  of  Keyham  on  the 
Euphntes,  1,400  m.  Its  area,  measured  on  D'An- 
▼ille's  map,  is  about  1,100,000  sq.  m.  (Compare 
IKAnville,  Carte  d'Asie,  with  Travels  of  Ali  Eev, 
iL  pk  9 ;  Mtt>  of  the  Coast  of  Arabia,  same  work, 
ilD.27.) 

DinMioiu,  Ancient  and  Modem,  —  From  the 
ttdiest  period  of  authentic  history,  Arabia  has 
been  the  connecting  link  between  the  E.  and  the 
W.  worid.  It  was  the  mart  whence  the  Phce- 
nidaos  diew  the  supplies  of  gold  and  silver,  gems 
and  pearls,  spices  and  perfumes,  with  which  they 
imniahed  Uie  countries  of  Europe.  And  even  b^ 
fore  this  more  extensive  intercourse  exiBted— be- 
fcie  Phoenicia  was  a  nation,  or  her  'traffickers 
princes,'  the  Arabian  caravan  was  seen  upon  the 
){ife,  and  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  laden  with 
the  most  rare  and  precious  products^  (Genesis, 
ch.  xxxvii)  That  these  were  only  partially,  if 
It  all,  native  products  of  Arabia,  is  sufficiently 
proved;  but  the  W.  nations,  who  received  them 
from  Arabia,  looked  at  first  no  farther  for  their 
<ngiii.  Exaggerated  notions  were  formed  of  the 
beuity  of  a  land  whence  such  precious  luxuries 
were  procured,  and  the  term  "Evlai^vy  FeKx,  or 
the  Happy,  became  connected  with  its  name.  But 
when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Greeks  first,  and 
then  the  Romans,  came  to  this  fancied  paradise, 
they  found  the  soil,  wherever  tliey  essayed  to 
enta  the  country,  a  burning  sand  or  an  imfruitful 
rock.  The  possibility  of  an  erroneous  theory  was, 
however,  seldom  admitted  by  ancient  inquirers. 


Arabia  was  still  believed  to  be  the  Happy  or  For- 
tunate, but  its  blissful  regions  were  supposed  to 
be  separated  from  the  less  favoured  portions  of 
the  earth  by  an  absolutely  sterile  zone  or  belt. 
All  the  country  E.  of  Egypt  had,  indeed,  been 
known,  time  immemorial,  by  the  common  name 
Arabia \  and  this  designation  being  still  retained, 
the  inhospitable  tracts  on  the  N.  and  W.  received 
the  distinctive  epithet  of  EfnipLih  Deterta,  or  the 
Desert.  (Heiodotus,  Thalia,  §§  107-113;  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii  pp.  159-167,  lib.  iiL  pp.  211- 
216 ;  Strabo,  Ub.  xvl  pp.  767-781 ;  Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist,  lib.  V.  §  11.) 

Ptolemy  subsequently  added  a  third  division  to 
Arabia,  including  the  country  between  the  Red 
and  Dead  Seas,  and  between  Palestine  and  the 
Euphrates:  in  other  words,  he  gave  to  his  Arabia 
the  N.  limit  which,  since  his  time,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  retaining.  To  this  new 
district  he  gave  the  name  of  Arabia  Fetnea,  from 
lirrpa,  a  town  on  the  lesser  Jordan,  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  capital  of  the  Nabatheans. 
(See  Petra.)  This  division  of  the  country  by 
the  Greco-Roman  geographers  was  univereally 
adopted,  not  only  by  their  contemporaries,  but  by 
all  the  western  nations  in  the  middle  ages.  On 
the  revival  of  learning,  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy 
was  taken  as  the  text-book  of  geography,  and  his 
arrangements  were  universally  adopted.  Even 
Gibbon  was  deceived  by  them.  'It  is  singular 
enough,'  he  remarks,  *  that  a  country  whose  lan- 
guage and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same, 
should  scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its  old  geo- 
graphy.* (Dec.  and  Fall,  v.  chap.  60.)  But  he 
forgot  that  this  *  old  geography  *  was  the  invention 
of  foreign  nations,  possessing  neither  political 
power  nor  influence  over  the  wandering  Arab  tnhea, 
m  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  settled  portion  of 
the  Arab  people,  and,  consequentlv,  without  the 
means  of  making  their  divisions  known  among 
the  natives,  still  less  of  causing  them  to  be  adopte£ 
The  iact  remarked  by  Gibbon  of  ^e  identity  of 
the  people  and  language  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  leads,  indeed,  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  '  old  geography,^  of  which  the  natives  retain 
neither  vestige  nor  recollection,  never  had  an 
existence  among  them,  and  that  the  ancient 
Arabic  divisions  of  this  country  are  as  identical 
as  the  people  and  the  language  with  those  existing 
in  the  present  day.  These  native  divisions  are 
the  following : — 

1.  Bar-el-tour-Stnai  (the  Desert  of  Mount  Sinai), 
neariy  identical  with  the  Arabia  Petreea  of  Ptole- 
my. It  comprises  the  small  peninsula  between 
the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah,  and  the  country 
northward  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  the 
region  so  celebrated  in  Sacred  History  as  the  scene 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Jewish  people;  but, 
though  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count that  it  was  then  the  residence  of  several 
warlike  nations,  it  is,  at  present,  nearly  uninha- 
bited.    (Niebuhr,  par.  iL  p.  845.) 

2.  El-Hedjaxj  or  the  Land  of  Pilffrimagey  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  portion  of  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Its  boundaries  are  E.  Nedsfed^  W.  the 
Red  Sea,  S.  Yemenj  and  N.  Bar-el~tour- Sinai  and 
Nedsfed,  This  district  acknowledp^  a  sort  of 
doubtful  authority  in  the  grand  Siguier  as  pro- 
tector of  the  holy  cities  (Mecca  and  Medina) ;  but 
those  cities,  and  the  whole  southern  part  of  Hedjaz, 
called  Beled-el-Harem  (Holy  or  Forbidden  Land) 
were,  till  within  these  few  years,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  sheriff  of  Mecca.  The  sheriff's 
power,  has,  however,  of  late  been  much  shaken ; 
first  by  the  Wahabees,  a  fanatical  sect  of  Nedsjed, 
and  more  recently  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of 
Egypt.    (Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  p.  302 ;  Ali  Bey,  IL  pp. 
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29,  et  9eq,\  Borckhaidt's  TraveU  in  Arabia, 
passim,) 

8.  Ned^sd  constitutes  the  central  part  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  the  laigest  of  all  the  divisions. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Syrian  Desert,  £.  by 
Lachsa,  S.  by  Vemenj  and  W.  by  He^jaz,  (Nicbuhr, 
par.  ii  p.  296 ;  Buckhardt,  voL  iL  p.  896,  et  *m.) 

4.  Ei-Hassa^Lachsa,  otherwise,  Lachsoj  Hods- 
iar,  or  Bahrein,  lies  upon  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
Doundaries  are,  towards  the  N.  the  country  of 
Irak  Arabiy  W.  Nedsjedf  S.  Omcrn,  and  E.  the 
Persian  Gulf.    (Niebuhr,  par.  iL  p.  298.) 

6.  Oman  is  bounded  N.  by  tne  Penian  Gulf 
and  Lachsa,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  W.  and  S. 
by  vast  sandy  deserts  (parts  of  Nedsjed  and  ^o- 
tb^amant)j  in  the  midst  of  which  it  seems  to  rise 
like  a  litUe  knot  of  mountains  out  of  an  extensive 
sea.    (Niebuhr,  par.  ii  p.  255.) 

6.  Hadramavt  forms  the  S£.  divimon  of  Arabia, 
and  is  bounded  N.  and  NE.  by  the  Deserts  of 
Ned^ed  and  Oman,  S.  and  S£.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  W.  by  Yemen. 
(Niebuhr,  par.  ii  p.  245.) 

7.  Yemen,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
has  the  Red  Sea  on  its  W.  side,  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  S., 
Hadramaut  on  the  E.,  and  Nedsjed  and  Hedjaz  N. 
(Niebuhr.  par.  ii  p.  160.) 

Yemen  and  Hadramaut  point  out  the  situation, 
if  not  the  extent,  of  the  Arabia  Felix  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy.  The  inhabitants  re^^ard  themselves 
as  the  chief  of  all  the  Arabian  people,  calling  their 
countnr  BeUad^-UIm  i  BeOadred-Din,  *The 
birthpiaoe  of  the  sciences  and  of  religion.'  ^ie- 
buhr,  par.  ii  p.  247.)  But  the  Arabia  FeUx  of 
Greek  geography  seems  to  have  extended  much 
further  N.,  comprising  the  whole  of  Hedjaz  and 
Oman,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  Lachsa, 
and  a  very  considerable  pcmon  of  Nedsjed.  (Stra- 
bo, lib.  xvi  cap.  8,  p.  766 ;  Ptolemy,  lib.  vi  cap. 
7,  p.  112.)  The  Arabia  Deserta  included  the  N. 
parts  of  Nedsjed  and  Lachsa.  In  Ptolemy's  map 
this  district  is  separated  from  the  former  by  an 
imaginarv  range  of  mountains,  running  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  another  range,  equally  imaginary, 
supposed  to  form  the  boundary  between  Arabta 
Febx  and  Arabia  Petresa,  The  position  of  this  last^ 
mentioned  province  has  been  previously  pointed 
out 

Physical  Features  of  Ae  Country,  Mountains, 
and  Plains, — The  name  (Nedsjed)  of  the  central 
and  laisest  division  of  Arabut  signifies  high  or 
elevated  ground;  and  the  whole  peninsula,  as  far 
as  at  present  explored,  consists  of  an  elevated 
table-land,  with  a  general  inclination  towards  the 
N.  and  E.  'Taken  in  the  aggregate'  says  Dr. 
Wallin,  <Nejd  [Nedsjed]  presents  an  undulatioff 
and  roclE^  surface,  intersected  on  the  W.  by  off- 
shoots of  the  hilly  ranges  which  run  from  the 
western  chains,  and  in  other  places  varied  by  the 
occurrence  of  broken  groups,  and  of  isolated  hills 
and  peaks,  apparent^  unconnected  with  each 
other.'  It  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  low  land, 
varying  in  width  from  one  or  two  da^rs'  journey 
to  a  single  mile  or  less.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii  pp.  160, 
296,  (&c;  Burckhardt,  ii  p.  897,  et  seq.)  This 
flat  belt  is  called  Gaur  or  Tehama,  Arabic  terms 
for  a  plain  country;  and  the W.  part  of  Yemen,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  has  received  Uie  latter  name  as  a 
distinctive  appellation.  A  range  of  mountains 
runs  S.  from  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Ye- 
men ;  the  face  of  which  is  much  more  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous towards  the  W.  than  the  E. ;  so  that  the 
rat  pUin  which  commences  immediately  to  the 
of  these  mountains  is  very  considerably  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Burckhardt,  ii  p.  146.) 
The  hills  of  Oman  seem  to  fonn  the  £.  shoiddcr 


of  this  table-land,  and  the  plains  of  Lachsa  the 
termination  of  its  inclination  towards  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Niebuhr,  ii  pp.  255,  298.)  This  high 
plain  is  divendfied  witn  several  considerable  ele- 
vations,  which  cross  its  surface  in  every  direction, 
shooting  off  like  branches  or  spurs  from  the  prin- 
cipal chain.  The  main  chain,  supporting  thia 
table-land  on  the  W.,  increases  in  elevation  as  it 
extends  towards  the  S. ;  and,  although  it  has  not 
been  explored  in  the  SE.  part  of  the  peninsula^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  chain,  after 
following  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Yemen 
and  Hachamaut,  is  continued  in  a  line,  parallel 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  Oman.  Lord  Ya- 
lentia  describes  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  Arabia, 
which  he  saw  in  his  voyage  from  India  to  the 
Red  Sea,  as  a  sandy  beach  with  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  distance  (yo3rages  and  Travels,  ii 
p.  12.) ;  and  Niebuhr  has  no  doubt  that  the  hills 
of  Oman  form  the  N.  termination  of  this  chain 
(par.  ii  p.  255).  The  elevations  of  the  land  are 
rather  in  masses  than  in  peaks,  and  the  few  great 
eminences  of  the  latter  kmd,  noticed  by  travdlers, 
are  referred  to  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that 
they  are  regarded  as  singularities.  Mounts  Haieb 
and  Sinai  are,  out  of  all  comparison,  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world :  they  are  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  important  events  in  sacred  his- 
tory ;  and  are  regarded  with  feelings  of  rdigioos 
awe  by  Mohammedans  as  well  as  by  Jews  and 
Christians.  The  Sinai  group  is  the  last  con- 
siderable elevation  towards  the  N W.  of  the  moan- 
tains  which  support  the  table-land  of  the  interior. 
This  group  fills  the  peninsula  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Suez  and  Akabah.  Mount  Arafat,  an  eminence 
extremelv  sacred  in  Mohammedan  estimation,  at 
a  short  distance  from  Mecca,  rises  from  the  plain 
country  of  the  table-land  to  an  elevation  oi  150 
or  200  a.  It  forms  the  centre  of  a  natiinal 
solitude,  being  situated  in  a  plain  about  three 
quarters  of  a  league  in  diameter,  and  surrounded 
by  barren  mountains.  The  composition  of  the 
AssXAaxi  mountains,  towards  the  N.  and  W.,  is 
limestone  rock,  with  granite  towards  the  summits ; 
but  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  countzv  the  bare 
sranite  rises  uncovered  firom  its  very  base.  {See 
Burckhardt,  Ali  Bey,  and  Niebuhr,  passim,) 

The  Gaur,  or  Tehama,  from  its  regular  inclina- 
tion towards  the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  its  soil — 
sand  with  saline  incrustataons  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii  p. 
131 ;  Lord  Valentia,  vol  ii  p.  859) — seems  to  have 
been  under  water  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
At  Mocha  the  soil  for  28  ft  in  dq>th  is  wholly 
composed  of  marine  productions;  and  at  Okelis, 
close  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  where  an- 
ciently there  was  a  harbour  in  which  a  fleet  oonld 
lie,  there  is  not,  atpreeent,  much  more  than  a  foot 
of  water.  (Lord  Valentia,  voi  ii  p.  861).  The 
town  of  Musa,  formerly  on  the  coast,  is  now  seve- 
ral miles  inland.  This  fact  was  remarked  even  in 
Pliny's  time.  <  Nowhere,'  says  he,  <  has  the  earth 
gained  more,  nor  in  so  short  a  time,  from  the 
water.'    (Nat  ffist,  Ub.  vi  §  27.) 

Bivers  and  Lakes, — There  are  no  rivers,  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  Arabia.  All 
streams  of  running  water  knoum,  to  exist  in  this 
country  have  more  or  less  the  character  of  occa- 
sional torrents.  Niebuhr  remarks  it  as  a  singu- 
larity, that  the  Maasora  and  another  small  stxeam 
in  Oman  continued  to  run  throughout  the  year;  and 
he  states,  that  in  the  Tehama  of  Yemen  there  are 
no  rivers  that  retain  their  water  during  the  entire 
summer.  (Des  de  I'Ar.,  par.  ii  pp.  255, 161  ^  Ac) 
The  few  p^ennial  streams  are  all  reducc»d  to  insig- 
nificance during  the  dr^  season;  but  under  the 
influence  of  the  periodical  rains,  these  and  the 
others  often  swell  to  an  unmense  size,  and  some- 
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tiBM9  make  new  channels  for  themselves,  chang- 
i^,  in  this  way,  the  appearance  of  the  coast,  and 
Iea£ng  to  contzadictoiy  statements  as  to  the  nmn- 
ber  and  embouchures  of  the  different  streams. 
(Valtttis,  ii.  p.  860.) 

The  trid  sands  of  the  Tehama,  unfavourable  to 
the  feimation  of  rivers,  are,  of  course,  equally 
ktdle  to  the  accumulation  of  water  in  lakes.  In 
btU  the  dryness  of  the  Arabian  soil  is  proverbiaL 
OSaiofc.— The  Tropic  of  Cancer  divides  Arabia 
Btotwonot  very  unequal  parts.  It  lies,  there- 
five,  partly  in  the  torrid,  and  partly  in  the  S.  part 
«f  the  N.  temperate  zone ;  but  so  many  modifying 
ditastttances  exert  an  influence  over  its  climate, 
that  the  mere  latitude  of  its  several  parts  is,  i>er- 
hipa,  the  least  important  element  in  determining 
ibe  temperature,  humiditv,  and  salubrity  of  its 
itnoiphere.  In  general,  the  climate  is  very  simi- 
k  to  that  of  N.  Africa.  L3ring  under  the  tropic, 
it  haa^  of  course,  its  succession  of  dry  and  .ramy 
msoos;  and  on  the  mountains  of  Yemen  the 
rixmen  regularly  fall  firom  the  middle  of  June 
tin  the  end  of  S^tember.  During  the  early  part 
rf  the  season  the  rains  are  most  abundant,  and  at 
this  time  the  sky  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
eovered  by  clouds  for  twenty-four  hours  together. 
Dming  the  dry  season  a  cloud  is  scarcely  ever  seen, 
la  Oman  the  rainy  season  begins  in  November, 
and  continues  till  the  middle  oi  February.    In  the 

eooontiy  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Tehama  of 
n  (though  so  close  to  the  mountainous  re- 
gioiu  of  reeular  showers),  a  whole  year  frequently 
peasea  without  a  drop  of  rain.     (5[iebuhr,  par.  l 

?.  34,  tt  9eq,)  In  this  respect  is  found  striking 
jaal  resemblance  between  Africa  and  Arabia, 
the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  the  parched  phuns 
are  denied  the  refreshment  of  falling  showers,  and 
owe  what  share  of  fertility  they  possess  to  the 
jmmdatioDS  consequent  upon  the  saturation  of  the 
Doontains. 

The  temperature  of  Arabia,  like  that  of  other 
onintries,  Offers  widely,  according  to  the  elevar- 
tioo  of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
tfae  nei^hbourfaood  of  the  ocean.  In  general,  the 
moontams  of  the  S.  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  are 
the  most  habitable,  and  even  the  coolest  parts  of 
the  peninsula;  but  the  heat  of  the  Tehama  is 
ezoeaaive;  and  great  extremes  of  temperature  are 
experienced  within  very  small  distances.  At  Mo- 
cha, on  the  Red  Sea,  the  thermometer  rises  in 
•mimer  to  98^  Fahr.;  while  at  Saana,  in  the 
Bountains,  it  never  exceeds  859,  and  in  this  dis- 
trict yreesin^  winter  nights  are  not  unfrequent. 
The  inhabitants  of  Yemen  live,  consequently,  un- 
der asTcral  different  climates,  and  ver^  different 
ipeoes  of  animals  and  ve^tables  flounsh  within 
ita  Emits.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i.  p.  4.)  From  the  bor- 
bcn  of  Hedjaz  to  the  banks  of  tne  Euphrates  the 
eountiy  is  a  vast  plain,  and  wholly  destitute  of 
riven  or  permanent  springs.  The  soil  is  one  mass 
of  moring  sand,  and  the  dreary  monotony  of  the 
acene  is  broken  only  by  the  appearance  of  a  few 
thony  ahrubs,  which,  taking  YigpiauB  root  in  the 
aaad,  aapply  the  patient  camel  with  the  only  food 
which  he  can  find  in  these  desertsi  (Yooseph-el- 
Milky,  in  Zach*8  Correspondence,  No.  18.)  This 
eoont^,  with  the  Desert  of  Svria,  seems  to  have 
Iwmed  the  Arabia  IJeaerta  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 

Another  plain  of  the  same  kind,  and  most  pro- 
bably even  more  extensive,  called  the  Desert  of 
^Uift  lies  between  Yemen  and  Hadramaut,  on 
the  S.  and  W.,  and  between  Nedsied  and  Oman, 
on  the  X.  and  £.  (Niebuhr,  par.  u^  pp.  245-255.) 
Theae  vast  sandy  deserts  increase  very  greatly 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. The  wind  blowing  over  them,  about  the 
solstice,  becomes  so  dry  that  paper  and 


parchment  exposed  to  its  influence  scorch  and 
crack  as  though  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
and  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  perishes  in 
the  noxious  blast.  (AH  B^,  voL  ii  p.  46.)  This 
is  the  wind  known,  in  different  and  oft^  very 
distant  countries,  by  the  names  of  the  Simoom, 
Samiel,  Sirocco,  and  Sorana ;  and  which  is  always 
generated  in  every  tropical  country  having  exten- 
sive sandy  deserts.  Its  grand  seat  is  the  vast  De- 
sert of  Sahara,  in  Africa ;  and  next  to  it,  perhaps,  the 
deserts  now  mentioned.  It  comes  from  a  different 
C[uarter  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  accord- 
ing to  their  position  with  respect  to  these  deserts. 
Thus,  at  Mecca,  the  Simoom  comes  from  the  £. ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Euphrates,  from  the  W. ;  in  Yemen  and  Ha- 
dramaut, from  the  N.  and  NE.  The  chain  of  hills 
seems  to  shelter  the  Tehama  of  the  Hedjaz  from 
the  influence  of  the  Simoom  from  the  Arabian 
Desert,  as  the  hottest  wind  known  in  this  district 
comes  firom  the  African  deserts  across  the  Red 
Sea,  and  is,  consequently,  very  considerably  cooled 
and  mitigated  in  its  violence. 

It  is  only,  however,  during  the  intense  summer 
heats  that  the  Simoom  is  dreaded;  and  such  is 
the  general  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to 
the  few  exhalations  from  the  dry  soil,  that  both 
man  and  beast  in  Arabia  are  aware  of  the  approach 
of  the  poisonous  blast  ftom  the  sulphurous  odour 
by  which  it  is  preceded.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the 
point  of  the  heavens  from  which  the  Simoom  is 
approaching  is  always  marked  by  a  peculiar  co- 
louring, easily  distinguishable  by  an  Arab  eye. 
Thus  forewarned,  the  Arab  throws  himself  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  beasts  hold  down  their  heuls; 
for  it  is  found  that  this  terrific  blast  has  little  or  no 
power  near  the  earth,  perhaps  because,  blowing  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  it  is  broken  by  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  ground,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  the 
few  slight  exhalations  forced  m>m  the  arid  soil  by 
the  extreme  heat  have  power  to  counteract  its 
virulence.  Those  who  are  rash  enough  to  face  it 
are  suddenly  suffocated;  and  in  the  deserts,  where 
the  Simoom  blows  long  and  stronglv,  whole  cara- 
vans have  been  buried  beneath  the  burning  sands, 
which  then  rise  in  waves  as  high  and  strong  as 
those  of  a  stormy  ocean.   (Niebuhr,  par.  1.  pp.  7, 8.) 

Natural  Productiong, — The  differences  of  soil 
and  climate  occasion  much  variety  in  the  species 
and  amount  of  the  natural  products  of  Arabia. 
Nothing  can,  perhaps,  be  more  strongly  contrasted 
than  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  country  by 
ancient  and  oriental  writers,  and  the  cold  reauties 
exhibited  to  the  traveller  or  voyager  who  ap- 
proaches its  confines.  Even  on  nearing  the 
southern  shore,  the  Arabia  Felix,  or  terrestrial 
paradise  of  the  ancients,  the  eve  looks  in  vain  for 
the  beauty;  nor  is  the  smell  gratified  by  the 
^Sabeean  odours'  which  have  been  so  vividly, 
but  erroneously,  described.  A  wide  sandy  beach, 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
dreary  and  unproductive,  without  a  patch  of  ver- 
dure to  relieve  the  eye,  or  a  running  stream  to 
slake  the  thirst,  or  break  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
view,  constitutes  the  southern  coast  of  Yemen. 
(Yalentia,  ii  p.  12.) 

The  fertile  spots,  however,  like  the  oases  of  the 
African  deserts,  are  so  luxuriant  and  beautiful, 
as  in  some  measure  to  warrant  the  hyperbolical 
praises  bestowed  on  the  peninsula.  Inconsequence, 
too,  of  the  various  circumstances  of  elevation,  as- 
pect, temperature,  and  moisture,  there  is  no  country 
whose  productions  are  more  numerous  and  varied. 

The  sandy  plains  of  the  centre  produce  the  same 
plants  as  N.  Africa,  —  tlie  mesanbryanthemum,  aloe, 
euphorbium,  stapela,  and  salsol'a;  plants  which 
answer  a  wise  piuiwse  iu  these  wastes,  by  allevia- 
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ting  the  thint  of  the  camel,  daring  the  painful 
jonmeys  of  the  caravans. 

The  searcoast,  consiating  for  the  most  part  of 
arid  sands,  produces,  in  general,  the  same  plants 
as  the  central  deserts ;  hut  wherever  the  Tehama 
is  watered  by  rivulets  descending  ftom  the  moun- 
tains, or  wherever  the  soil  is  subjected  to  occa- 
sional inundations,  a  very  different  scene  is  pe- 
sented.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  vegetation, 
luxuriant  and  diversified,  is  produced,  the  effect 
of  which  is  the  more  striking,  from  the  desolation 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  ^^eys,  too,  in 
the  mountains,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
regular  rains,  and  consequently  abounding  in  ri- 
viuets,  are  the  seats  of  an  abundant  vegetation. 
In  such  districts,  the  tamarind,  cotton  tree,  sugar 
cane,  banana,  nutmeg,  betel,  and  every  variety  of 
melons  and  pumpkins,  are  indigenous ;  at  all  events 
they  have  grown  there  from  the  remotest  antiauity 
(Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  16,  cap.  8,  pp.  704,  et  teq. ;  Pliny, 
r^at.  Hist  lib.  xii.  cap.  8,  p.  862 ;  lb.  lib.  xii.  ci^). 
10,  p.  868 ;  lb.  lib.  xix.  cap.  L  p.  4),  and  continue 
to  flourish  in  greater  luxuriance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  except  in  the  similar  soil  and 
under  the  similar  clinuite  of  N.  Africa.  Arabia 
produces  several  kinds  of  hard  wood,  of  which  the 
agaUochum  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  sandal 
wood  of  the  East  India  Islands ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  native  home  of  the  date  tree,  the 
cocoa,  and  the  fan-leaved  palm.  Of  other  trees, 
there  are  the  fig,  orange,  plantain,  almond,  apricot, 
acacia  vera  Q)roduGing  the  gum  Arabic),  quince, 
and  vine.  Among  shrubs,  the  sensitive  ptlant, 
castor-oil  plant,  and  senna  (both  used  in  medicine) ; 
the  globe  amaranth,  white  lily,  and  pancratium 
(all  distinguished  for  their  fragrance) ;  the  aloe, 
styrax,  and  sesamum  are  very  abundant.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  varietv  of  wood,  although 
there  are  some  groves  or  thickets  on  the  mountam 
side,  Arabia  possesses  no  forest,  property  so  called. 

Of  Arab  trees,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  coffee  tree,  and  the  tree  producing  the  balm 
of  Mecca,  called,  by  the  natives,  Abu  Scham  (that 
is,  the  odoriferouB  tree).  Both  are  natives  of 
Yemen,  the  coffee  plantations  being  found  chiefly 
on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  mountains,  in  that  division 
of  the  peninsula.  It  is  said  that  the  Arabs  have 
always  prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  coffee 
plant ;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  was  first 
mtroduced  into  the  W.  Indies  from  Arabia.  The 
coffee  of  Yemen  still,  however,  preserves  its  supe- 
riority, and  fetches  the  highest  price  in  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  The  balm  of  Mecca  is  the  most 
migrant  and  valuable  of  all  the  gum  resins,  but  it 
is  never  met  with  pure  out  of  Arabia,  and  there 
scarcely  bevond  the  confines  of  Yemen.  The  mer- 
chants* of  Mocha  convey  it  in  great  quantities  to 
Medina,  whence  it  is  never  exported  for  the  pur- 
poses of  external  commerce  till  it  has  been  con- 
siderably adulterated.    (Niebuhr,  par.  i.  p.  127.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  is  the  singular 
substance  called  Manna,  produced  from  a  little 
thorny  bush,  which  seems  to  be  abundant  in  all 
the  deserts  and  their  neighbourhood,  and  exactly 
answers  the  description  in  Exodus  xvi  and  Num- 
bers xi 

Wherever  water  is  found,  or  can  be  procured, 
the  labour  of  the  Arabian  agriculturist  is  well  re- 
paid. Maize,  wheat,  dhourrah,  barley,  and  millet 
cover  the  mountain  sides  of  Yemen  and  other  fer- 
tile parts.  Indigo,  tobacco,  LarSy  a  pluit  yielding 
a  yellow  dye ;  Fuary  an  herb  which  produces  a  red 
colour ;  togetlier  with  many  species  of  garden 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  cultivated ;  but,  in  order 
to  insure  success  in  the  cultivation  beyond  the 
districts  watered  by  the  scanty  rivulets  and  tor- 
rents, much  labour  is  required.    It  is  true  that  the 


agricultural  implements  are  of  a  very  simple  and 
primitive  construction,  but  it  is  not  in  the  use  of 
these  that  the  great  labour  of  Arabian  agriculture 
exists.  Channels  and  dykes  have  to  be  constructed 
to  conduct  the  water  to  spots  where  none  flows  nsr- 
tnrally,  and  to  retain  it  tnere  that  it  may  fertilise 
them.  Great  reservoirs  are  formed,  in  which  the 
abundant  rains  of  the  wet  season  are  collected  for 
future  use.  The  coffee  grounds  and  gardens  on 
the  mountain  sides  are  supported  by  walUj  to  make 
their  surface  horizontal,  and  so  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  moisture.  Wells  are  dug  at  immense 
depths ;  and,  in  short,  since  it  is  upon  the  amount 
of  irrigation  that  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  de- 
pends,  it  is  to  the  collection  and  just  distributioa 
of  water  that  the  cares  of  the  cultivator  are  yaor- 
cipally  directed;  and  the  nature  of  the  Arabian 
dimate  and  hydrography  renders  these  cares  in 
the  highest  degree  laborious.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i. 
pp.  184—142.) 

The  fame  of  Arabia  as  the  land  of  incense  and 
per^maes  is  of  very  old  date.  But  it  has  been  his- 
torically proved  that  the  frankincense,  mynh,  and 
similar  products  with  which  it  supplied  the  ancient 
world,  were  not  all  of  its  own  growth,  but  were 
principallv  brought  to  its  ports  from  Africa  and 
various  £.  countries.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i.  p.  126 ; 
yalentia,ii.p.  12.) 

The  camel  is  to  the  Arabian  what  the  reindeer 
is  to  the  Lapluider.  It  has  been  justly  called  the 
*  Ship  of  the  Desert;'  and  without  it  the  Arab 
could  never  cross  the  seas  of  sand  that  fence  his 
countrv.  There  are  two  species  of  this  useful 
animal ;  that  used  in  Arabia  and  N.  Africa  has 
only  one  hump,  while  that  found  in  Posia  and 
Bokhara  has  two.  The  latter  is  frequently  called 
the  Bactrian  camel,  and  the  Arabian  speciea  is 
sometimes  called  dromedary.  This  last  name  is, 
however,  improperly  ap^died,  the  Greek  term  Spo^at 
f swift),  bein^,  most  probably,  unknown  to  the 
Arabians,  while  by  the  Greeks  themselves  it  was 
applied  to  only  one  variety  of  the  Arabian  camel, 
distinguislied  by  its  greater  speed  from  those  best 
adapted  to  carrying  burdens.  (Diodorus  Sicnlos, 
lib.  lii.  ^  125.)  Arabia  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  native  country  of  the  horse;  and  there  are, 
peihape,  no  breeds  to  be  compared  -vrith  those 
trained  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert.  The  horses 
are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  called  Kadeechi,  that  is, 
of  an  unknowii  race,  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 
labour,  reside  in  the  towns,  and  are  not  more  es- 
teemed than  the  horses  of  Europe.  But  the  true 
Arab  atee<L  the  horse  of  the  desert,  is  said  to  be 
descended  nom  the  breed  of  Solomon :  this  kind 
is  called  Koehlaniy  or  horses  of  an  ascertained 
race ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  their  genealogy  has 
been  preserved  in  the  country  for  2,000  yeaia. 
(Niebuhr,  par.  i  pp.  142 — 144.)  Horses  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  so  numerous  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. In  the  settled  districts  the  most  common 
beasts  of  burden  are  oxen  and  camels  (Niebuhr, 
passim) ;  and  among  the  Bedouins  the  mare  is 
rather  a  mark  of  distinction  than  a  substantive 
part  of  her  master's  wealth.  In  many  tribes  (and 
those  among  the  richest)  not  more  than  one  maie 
to  six  or  seven  tents  can  be  found ;  in  some  of  the 
W.  districts  there  are  many  encampments  without 
a  single  horse  or  mare  among  them;  and  when, 
in  1815,  the  S.  tribes  united  against  Mehemet  Ali, 
out  of  an  armv  of  25,000  men  not  more  than  600 
horsemen  could  be  mustered.  The  Arab  tribes 
richest  in  horses  live  without  the  limits  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, in  the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
in  the  plain  country  of  S>Tia.  Burckhardt  thinks 
that  the  number  of  horses  in  Arabia  does  not  ex- 
ceed 50,000.  (Notes  on  Bedouins,  pp.  40,  115,  e< 
seq,  246—249.) 
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The  ^reat  cause  of  this  scarcity  is  undoubtedly 
the  difiicolty  ofproviding  food  for  the  animal,  es- 
pecially in  the  S. districts;  but  another  cause,  de- 
Itending  probably  ujaon  the  first,  is,  that  the  Ajrabs 
almost  uniformly  ride  their  mares,  and  sell  the 
hoises  to  the  townspeople.  The  horses  that  they 
reserve  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and 
ft  gelding  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  the  desert*  Al- 
though tae  Bedouin  parts  readily  with  the  horses 
of  his  famous  Kocklam  breed,  he  rarely  disposes  of 
the  mares  until  they  become  old,  or  are  from  some 
acddent  unfit  for  war ;  and  even  then  he  contracts 
with  the  buyer  to  receive  the  first  flUy  foaled  of 
any  mare  that  he  may  sell,  or  to  receive  back  the 
mare,  the  buyer  retaming  the  filly.  Sometimes 
die  fianst  two, 'three,  or  even  four  fimes  are  thus  re- 
served to  the  seller ;  and  this,  in  Arab  phraseology, 
19  called  selling  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  the 
mare*s  beUy.  It  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that  a 
Bedouin  will  part  with  a  Kochlani  mare  exc^t 
under  such  reservation  of  right  in  her  future  off- 
spring. (Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  pp. 
117,  118,  Ac.)  An  Arab  will  sometimes  take  his 
mare  a  journey  of  several  days,  in  order  that  she 
may  breed  by  some  celebrated  horse ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, ihe  Bedouins  are  by  no  means  so  particukr  in 
this  respect  as  Europeans,  and  consider  the  good 
qualities  of  the  colt  to  depend  rather  upon  the 
dam  than  the  sire.  They  never,  however,  will- 
ingly mix  the  Kochlani  with  the  Kadeschi  breed ; 
and  if  such  mixture  take  place  by  accident,  the 
oolt  is  reckoned  of  the  inferior  race.  In  the  towns, 
Ktideaehi  mares  are  coupled  with  Kbchlani  horses, 
but  in  this  case,  also,  Uie  offspring  is  accounted 
KadewckL    fNiebuhr,  par.  i  p.  144.) 

Kochlani  norses  are  mosUy  small,  seldom  above 
fourteen  hands  high,  of  a  delicate  but  extremely 
graceful  form,  and  have  all  some  characteristic 
beauty  which  distinguishes  their  breed  from  every 
other.  This  Indeed  is  subdivided  into  almost  innu- 
merable families ;  for  ever^r  mare  distinguished  for 
speed  or  beauty  may  give  rise  to  a  new  breed  called 
afker  her.  They  all,  however,  belong  to  five  great 
divisioiis,  named  after  the  favourite  mares  of  Mo- 
hammed, Tamejfse,  Mamekeye^  Moheyl,  TdUawye, 
taiAIhglfe, 

A  colt  is  not  mounted  till  it  is  two  years  old, 
but  from  this  time  the  saddle  is  rarely  ofif  its  back ; 
it  becomes  the  intimate  companion  of  its  master, 
sharing  all  his  comforts  (such  as  they  are),  and 
also  all  his  privations.  Pasture  in  the  rainy  season 
— barley  and  wheat  when  the  plains  are  scorched 
by  the  tropical  sun — date-paste,  and  dried  clover 
when  grain  is  scarce-^form  the  variable  diet  of  the 
Arab  harse,  in  different  districts  and  seasons.  As 
long,  too,  as  its  master's  camels  can  supply  milk, 
it  receives  its  share,  and  the  Bedouin  most  com- 
monly gives  the  fragments  of  his  own  meal  to  the 
mare  on  which  he  rides.  It  is,  moreover,  a  common 
practice,  more  especially  in  Nedsjed,  to  give  horses' 
fiesh,  both  raw  and  cooked^  particularly  before  the 
commencement  of  a  fatigumg  journey.  Like  their 
masters,  the  Arab  horses  live  all  the  year  in  the 
open  air.  With  little  grooming  and  attention  to 
their  health,  thev  are  seldom  ilL  Being  constantly 
m  the  society  of  their  masters,  they  become  gentle, 
docile,  and  mtelligeut  in  a  high  degree ;  they  are 
ridden  without  bits— ^j^erally.  too,  without  stir- 
rups ;  and  instances  of  vice  or  ill-temper  are  almost 
unknown  among  them.  (Niebuhr,  par.  L  pp.  141- 
143 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bedoums,  pp.  115-128, 
24$-256.) 

The  oUier  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  generally 
(if  a  humped  kind,  like  those  of  Syria;  sheep,  one 
^-ariety  of  which  has  extremely  thick  and  bnrnd 
tails ;  goats  and  asses,  of  which  last  there  are  two 
varieties — one  not  difl'ering  from  those  of  Europe, 


the  other  large,  courageous,  and  more  desirable  for 
a  ioumey  than  even  the  horse.  From  these  asses 
a  breed  of  very  valuable  mules  is  procured.  The 
buffido,  though  common  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  is,  all 
round  the  confines  of  Arabia,  is  not  found  within 
its  limits ;  at  least  Niebuhr  did  not  meet  with  it, 
and  no  other  writer  mentions  the  animal,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  when  the  himiped  Syrian 
ox  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the  buffalo. 
The  latter  requires  a  moist  pasture  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water.  Hence  it  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Orontes,  though  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  parched  deserts ;  but  the  want 
of  water  in  Arabia  clearly  renders  that  country 
unfit  for  its  location. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  jackal,  hyaena, 
several  kinds  of  asses,  the  jerboa,  wolf,  fox,  boar, 
and  panther.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
kinds  of  antelopes ;  the  goat  runs  wild  among  the 
mountains,  and  wild  oxen  and  asses  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  plains.  Domestic  poultry  is  very 
plentiful  in  all  the  fertile  districts,  and  the  plains 
are  filled  with  partridges,  the  woods  with  guinea 
fowl,  and  the  mountain  sides  with  pheasants.  But 
the  most  celebrated  bird  is  one  of  the  thrush  kind, 
called  by  the  natives  Samar-mogt  which  comes  in 
flocks  every  year  from  Persia,  and  commits  gnat 
devastation  amon^  the  flights  of  locusts.  For  this 
important  service  it  is  held  in  a  d^^ree  of  respect, 
amounting  almost  to  adoration,  l^e  ostrich  wan- 
ders in  the  sandy  deserts,  and  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  TTiar^aminuxel,  that  is,  camel-bird.  It  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  a  cotm- 
try  lying  on  both  sides  the  tropic  there  should  be 
no  great  abundance  of  insects ;  yet  this  appears  to 
be  the  case.  All  Bey,  speaking  of  Hedjaz,  says, 
*  There  are  few  flies,  and  no  gnats  or  other  insects.' 
(Travels,  ii.  pp.  45, 118.)  The  locust  is,  however, 
one  of  the  scourges  of  Arabia,  though  even  this 
pest  seems  to  be  less  destructive  here  than  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Syria  and  Persia.  The 
esculent  locust  is  sold  in  the  markets,  and  is 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  (Bochart,  Hierozoicon, 
par.  L  lib.  iv.  cap.  6,  p.  46.)  These  destructive 
ravagers  come  to  Arabia  from  different  quarters: 
a  SW.  wind  brines  them  from  the  Libyan  Desert 
to  the  shores  of  Yemen  and  Hedjaz ;  a  N  W  wind 
hurls  them  upon  Oman  and  Lachsa,  fcom  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia ;  and  a  wind  from  the  NE.  fre- 
quently overwhelms  Nedsjed  with  this  plague, 
from  Syria.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  confined 
to  their  several  localities,  perhaps  from  inability  to 
pass  the  interior  deserts ;  for  the  W.  flight,  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  that  firom  the  African  shores, 
never  passes  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  and  com- 
monly retraces  its  route  on  the  day  following  its 
first  appearance.  No  part  of  the  year  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  exposed  to  or  exempted  from  this 
plague.  Niebuhr  noticed  locust  flights  in  the 
months  of  January,  May,  June,  July,  November, 
and  December.  In  one  of  these,  the  Red  Sea  be- 
tween Mocha  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  was 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies. 

Of  the  reptile  tribes,  land  and  sea  turtles  are 
very  numerous ;  there  are  also  several  species  of 
serpents,  one  of  which,  very  small,  and  covered 
with  white  blotches,  is  extremely  venomous,  its 
bite  being  instantly  mortaL  The  guaril,  a  large 
lizard,  is  said  bv  Bochart,  on  the  authority  of  Kar- 
wyni  and  Abdollatif,  two  native  ^vriters,  to  be  equal 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  crocodile.  (Hierozoicon, 
par.  L  lib.  iv.  cap.  3,  p.  1070.)  All  the  coasts  abound 
in  fish ;  reefs  of  coral  and  madrepore  extend  along 
the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  pearl  03rster  is 
abundant  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Niebuhr,  par.  L 
pp.  142-159.) 
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MineraU  are  scaioe ;  but  this  may  proceed  from 
a  want  of  induBtry  or  skill  in  working  mines.  The 
mountains^  of  an  old  formation,  are  precisely  those 
in  which  the  precious  metals  are  found,  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  proclaims  this  coun> 
try  as  the  land  of  gold  and  gems,  as  well  as  of 
incense  and  perfumes.  Niebuhr  affirmSi  however, 
that  no  gold  is  found,  and  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  silver  is  found  mixed  with  lead  in  the 
mountains  of  Oman.  There  are  some  iron  mines 
in  the  N.  of  Yemen,  but  the  metal  they  yield  is 
brittle  and  of  little  worth ;  and  with  regard  to 
gems,  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  agate  called 
Mocha  stone  and  the  Arabian  oomeHan  come  from 
India ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  other  gems  for  which  Arabia 
was  formerly  distinguished,  were  derived  from  the 
same  source.  The  onyx,  however,  is  found  in 
Yemen,  and  an  inferior  emerald.  The  other  mine- 
rals are  basalt,  blue  alabaster,  several  kinds  of 
spars  and  selenite.    (Niebuhr,  par.  L  pp.  123-125.) 

Population,  Mannera,  and  Custonu  of  Arabia, — 
The  native  Arab  has  always  been  an  object  of 
interest  and  curioeitv  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Descended  in  aU  probability  from  the  same  stock 
with  the  Jews,  he  has  preserved  his  race  almost  as 
unmixed,  and  traces  up  his  genealo^  to  Abraham 
through  Ishmael,  with  the  same  pnde  as  his  con- 

genitor  looks  up  to  the  same  patriarch  through  his 
iwful  but  youn^  ofispring  Isaac.  Through  all 
the  centuries  which  have  passed  over  his  head,  he 
has  preserved  the  character  given  to  his  infant 
ancestor  in  the  wilderness.  The  desert  has  con- 
tinued his  home;  he  has  been  a  man  of  war  from 
his  youth — *his  hand  against  eveiy  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  his.' 

Though  the  various  eastern  traditions  on  the 
subject  are  too  numerous  and  too  involved  to  be 
here  stated,  it  seems  pretty  certam  that  the  Arabs 
of  the  towns  and  those  of  the  desert  owed  their 
origin  to  different  ancestors — that  the  settled  popu- 
lation on  the  coasts  are  descended  from  a  more 
ancient,  if  not  an  aboriginal  race,  while  the  wild 
horseman  and  shepherd  of  the  waste  is  the  de- 
scendant of  the  discarded  son  of  Abraham.  Be- 
tween these  a  marked  and  striking  difference  has 
existed  throughout  the  historic  period;  and  not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  each  class  seems  to  have 
retained  pretty  nearly  the  same  distinguishing 
features  which  marked  it  in  the  earliest  times, 
llie  caravans  from  Mocha  and  Sanaa  still  convey 
the  produce  of  the  South  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Persia  (Niebuhr,  par  L  p.  126)  as  they  did 
2,000  years  ago  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi  cap.  28), 
though  the  Arab  merchant  be  not  so  important  a 
character  in  this  commercial  age,  as  when  it  could 
be  said  of  him  that  *■  he  must,  of  necessity,  be  ex- 
ceeding rich ;  for  with  him  the  Roman  and  the 
Parthian  leave  large  sums  of  gold  and  silver  for 
the  products  of  his  woods  and  seas,  which  he  sells 
to  tnem  without  buying  anything  in  return.' 
(Pliny,  L  vi  §  28.)  1  he  Bedouiiis,  too,  or  Scenitet, 
are  described  by  Plin^  as  living  in  the  black  hair- 
cloth tents,  under  which  they  shelter  themselves 
at  present ;  and  he  expresses  his  astonishment  at 
the  fact,  that,  being  so  numerous  a  race,  the  half 
of  them,  at  least,  should  live  by  plunder.  (Nat. 
Hist.  L  vi.  §  22.) 

Though  tne  younger  race,  the  Bedouins  account 
themselves  the  more  noble;  and  the  Arab  is 
prouder  of  his  rank  than  the  native  of  an^  other 
country  in  the  world.  They  have  no  titles  of 
nobility,  excepting  such  as  refer  to  religious  or 
political  offices.  The  Bedouin  has  no  idea  of  rank 
depending  upon  letters  patent  of  a  caliph  or  sul- 
tan ;  all  men  descended  from  the  same  ancestor 
are,  in  his  estimation,  equal  in  rank ;  and  hence 


the  preservation  of  their  genealogies  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  care.  Among  their  great  housesy 
those  descended  from  the  Prophet  hold  the  first 
rank;  then  those  whose  ancestors  diverged  the 
latest  from  the  common  stock;  the  lowest  place 
being  seemingly  assigned  to  those  who  trace  their 
genealogy  to  Ace,  the  second  son  of  Adnam,  thus 
diverging  from  the  Prophet's  stock  in  the  first 
accredited  generation.  (Sale,  IntnxL  Koran,  p.  9 ; 
Niebuhr,  par.  i  pp.  9, 10.) 

Aooordmg  to  If  iebuhr,  the  Bedouins  are  now 
the  only  true  Arabs^ — the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
and  coasts  being,  m  consequence  of  their  com- 
merce, so  mixed  with  strangers,  that  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  ancient  maimers  and  customs ; 
whereas,  the  Bedouins  {Us  vrai*  Arabes)  have 
always  looked  more  to  tneir  liberties  thui  their 
ease  or  riches,  and  continue  to  live  in  separate 
tribes,  under  tents,  preserving,  in  the  present 
day,  ^e  same  manners  and  customs  which  dis- 
tinguished their  forefathers  in  the  most  remote 
times.  (Par.  ii.  p.  827.)  Niebuhr  enumerates 
above  a  hundred  Bedouin  tribes,  each  under  its 
own  particular  sheikh  or  sheriff;  these  are  not, 
however,  all  found  within  the  limits  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  extend  over  Syria,  the  plain  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  even 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river  into  Persia. 
There  are,  however,  two  classes  of  Bedouins ;  the 
Ahl-el-Abaar  (true,  noble  Arabs)  who  live  entirely 
by  pasturage  and  plunder,  and  those  tribes,  who, 
finding  any  portion  of  the  country  fitted  for  agri- 
culture, bestow  their  labour  on  the  ground,  an 
occupation  which  the  true  Bedouin  considers  far 
beneath  him.  This  second  class  of  Arabs  is  called 
Mcedan,  and  it  seems  to  hold  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  Noble  Shepherd  (Ahl-d-Abaar) 
and  the  peasant  of  other  countries. 

The  Bedouin  tribes  who  inhabit  the  open 
country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ex- 
tend as  far  north  as  Orfa  and  Diarbekr.  Thev 
are  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Turkish 
pachas  of  Bagdad,  Moussul,  and  Oria;  their 
sheikhs  freauently  receive  the  Tojk,  or  horse's 
tail,  from  the  grand  signer ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  bestowal,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  mark  of 
dignity  is  almost  the  only  assertion  on  the  one 
one  hand,  or  acknowledgment  on  the  other,  of 
supremacy  or  subordination  that  is  ever  attempted 
or  conceded ;  except  in  occasional  instances,  when 
direct  force  has  deposed  a  sheikh,  and  appointed 
another  in  his  place,  without,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, changing  the  relative  poaitipn  of  the  tribe 
and  its  so-called  sovereign  pacha. 

The  Bedouins  of  the  Syrian  desert  are  rather 
more  closely  connected  with  the  pachas  of  Syria, 
inasmuch  as  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  trade 
between  Aleppo  and  Damascus  on  the  W.,  and 
Bagdad  and  Balsora  on  the  E.,  has  caused  the 
employment  of  the  various  Arab  tribes  as  a  kind 
of  irregular  soldiery;  and  the  bestowal  of  the 
rank  of  emir  on  the  reigning  sheikh  of  the  most 
powerful  tribe  for  the  time  being.  This  emir 
sheikh  (in  consideration  of  his  rank)  is  obliged  to 
conduct  the  caravans  in  safety  through  thedesert» 
and  to  hold  in  check  any  or  idl  of  the  oUier  tribes. 
*  We  may  easily  judge,'  says  Niebuhr  (Des.  de 
I'Ar.  par.  iL  p.  339),  *  that  this  is  not  done  for 
nothing.'  In  fact;  if  it  happen,  as  it  not  imfre- 
quently  does,  that  the  pacha  is  unable  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  the  sheikh,  he  is  compelled  to 
cede  to  him  such  towns  and  villages  as  border  on 
his  encampment;  and  thus  to  make  him,  in  effect, 
the  master  of  the  settled,  as  well  as  of  the  open 
country.  The  tribe  of  Ancese  is  tiie  most  con- 
siderable of  all  the  S}'rian  Arabs.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  at  war  with  the  pachas  of  Damascus; 
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sod,  at  such  times,  the  Uepartixre  of  the  caravans 
bom  that  dty  for  Bagdad  has  been  deUyed ;  and 
the  reason,  openly  assigned,  that  the  Arabs  of 
Syria  were  diacontented  with  the  pacha. 
'The  Bedouins,  within  the  peninsula,  do  not 
acknowledge  a  sovereignty  of  any  kind,  except  in 
their  native  chiefs,  ll^ey  are  very  numerous  in 
Nedffled,  and  are  scattered  among  the  settled 
population  in  all  the  other  provinces.  The  most 
powednl  tribe  of  any  in  Arabia  is,  perhaps,  that  of 
Beni-Khaled ;  it  ixUiabits  that  part  of  the  desert 
which  borders  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  has  under 
its  dominion  not  only  nuiny  smaller  tribes,  but 
abo  moat  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lachsa. 
Hm  reigning  sheikh  passes  a  portion  of  each  year 
ia  these  towns ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is 
spent  in  the  open  country,  under  tents. 

The  form  of  government  among  the  Bedouins 
is  strictly  patriarchal,  and  their  manner  of  living 
is  that  of  tne  pastoral  a^  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
The  head  of  a  tribe  receives  a  submission  from  his 
sabjects,  similar  to  that  which  a  father  recdves 
bom  his  family ;  and,  in  the  East,  that  submission 
is  unbounded.  There  is,  however,  a  check  upon 
the  abuse  of  power  in  the  sovereign  sheikh, 
which,  though  indirect,  is  by  no  means  weak. 
Since  every  tribe  consists  of  many  branches,  the 
various  heads  of  these  sub-tribes,  as  they  may  be 
called,  form  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  chief; 
and  should  he  oecome  unpopular,  though  direct 
opposition  to  his  will  is  never  attempted,  the  dis- 
eontented  branch  not  unfrequently  leaves  his  en- 
camnment,  and  either  forms  itself  into  a  new  tribe, 
or,  ir  not  powerful  enough  for  that,  joins  itself  to 
the  tents  of  some  other  powerful  sheikh.  In- 
stances have  been  known  in  wliich  a  Bedouin 
chief  has  been  entirely  deserted,  and  tiius  the 
names  of  several  tribes  have  vanished.  As,  how- 
ever, the  pride  of  tribe  is  strong  in  every  Arab 
breast,  this  expedient  is  only  resorted  to  in  the 
last  extreme :  but  the  assumption  of  supremacy 
by  some  subordinate  branch,  is  firequent  enough 
to  render  the  continuance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
tribe  of  Montefid^  in  the  same  family,  since  the 
days  of  Mohammed,  a  remarkable  ciix:umstance. 
The  preservation  of  their  herds  being  the  first  care 
of  the  Bedouins,  a  wandering  life  seems  awarded 
to  them  by  nature;  the  search  for  proper  pas- 
tufBge  leads  from  place  to  place  in  their  extensive 
country,  according  as  the  desert  has  become  tem- 
porarily fruitful  under  the  influence  of  the  tropical 
rains,  or  has  been  burnt  up  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  a  tropical  sun.  Accustomed  to  live  in  a 
dear  air,  their  sight  and  smell  become  extremelv 
Ihie,  insomuch  tl^t,  on  arriving  at  a  spot  which 
aflbids  nourishment,  however  scantily,  to  plants 
or  herbage,  they  can  at  once  determine  at  what 
depth  water  is  to  be  found,  and,  consecjuently, 
whether  it  be  worth  the  labour  of  di^j^gmg  for. 
Accustomed  to  privations,  the  Bedouin  is  tempe- 
rate from  habit  as  well  as  from  disposition,  and  can 
almost  emulate  the  endurance  of  his  camels,  which, 
in  the  burning  desert  live  five  days  without  drink. 

A  consfncuous  part  in  the  Arab's  character  is 
his  hospitality,  in  many  of  the  towns  where  the 
population  is  most  unmixed,  houses  of  entertain- 
ment are  kept  at  the  public  expense,  or  at  that  of 
some  rich  individual,  where  tne  traveller  is  fed 
and  sheltered  without  charge.  But,  in  the  desert, 
hospitality  is  a  part  of  the  bedouin's  nature ;  and 
Uiougb  the  influence  of  foreign  manners  has,  upon 
the  Hadj  roads,  considerably  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  this  virtue,  yet  even  there  a  helpless,  »6lUary 
traveller,  is  sure  of  finding  relief,  though  the 
aaaambUd  Hadjis  should  crave  in  vain  for  assist- 
ance or  mercy.  In  districts  off  the  Hadj  roads, 
that   is,  over  much  the  greater  portion  of  the 


desert,  the  Bedouin  considers  his  property  less  as 
his  own  than  as  that  of  the  casual  stranger  he  may 
meet ;  however  hungry,  he  shares  his  last  morsel 
with  the  wayfarer ;  and  sacrifices  which  he  would 
not  make  for  himself  or  his  family,  are  made  un- 
hesitatingly for  the  wants  of  his  guest.  The  inha^ 
bitants  of  ^e  towns  have  fewer  points  of  interest 
than  the  Bedouins.  Niebuhr  (par.  it  p.  827)  says 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  distinctive  character ; 
and  other  travellers  speak  of  them  as  having  super- 
added the  vices  of  civilised  sodetj  to  those  of  a 
savage  state.  <  Superstitious,  yet  irreligious;  per- 
forming all  the  ritea  of  their  faith,  yet  living  in 
the  practice  of  eveir  vice,  natural  and  unnatural. 
Hypocrites  by  profession,  preferring  a  lie  to  the 
truth;  even  when  not  ui^ed  by  motives  of  in- 
terest, decdt  forms  a  part  of  their  education  from 
youth.  Their  governments  are  systems  of  ex- 
tortion and  tyranny ;  their  traders  are  fraudulent, 
corrupt,  and  dishonest  overreachers ;  the  indi- 
viduids  of  their  communities  are  sunk  into  the 
lowest  state  of  ignorance  and  debauchery.'  Such 
is  the  character  given  of  the  town  Arabs  by  Lord 
Yalentia  (iL  854,  855),  and  a  similar  picture  is 
unwillingly  exhibited  by  Niebuhr  (par.  iu  pp.  180- 
190).  ^11  Bey,  Burckhardt,  and  Buckingham, 
paamm,) 

In  prosperous  times,  the  right  of  entertaining  a 
guest  is  frequently  disputed ;  and  should  a  stran- 
ger reach  the  encampment  unobserved,  it  is  reck- 
oned an  affront  if  he  pass  the  first  tent  on  his 
right  hand,  and  enter  another. 

In  many  tribes  the  women  are  permitted  to 
drink  coffee  with  strangers ;  and  in  some,  towards 
the  S.,  the  wife  entertains  a  euest  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  and  does  the  honours  of  the  tent. 
To  tell  an  Arab  that  he  neglects  his  guest  is  the 
greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered.  (Niebuhr, 
par.  I  pp.  41  43 ;  Burckhardt's  Not.  on  Bed.,  pp. 
100-102,192-199.) 

The  superiority  of  the  Bedouins  appears  to  be 
admitted  by  the  town  residents ;  for  the  descen- 
dants of  Mohammed,  resident  at  Mecca,  send 
their  male  children,  ei^ht  days  after  birth,  to  the 
tents  of  the  neighbouring  Bedouins,  where  they 
remain  till  they  are  eight  or  ten,  and  frequently 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  All  sheriffs  (descen- 
dants of  the  Prophets),  from  the  sovereign  down- 
wards, have  been  thus  bred ;  and,  as  they  usually 
take  wives  from  the  tents  where  they  have  been 
educated,  they  preserve  the  race  and  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Bedouins,  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed 
population  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  This 
custom  is  very  ancient  among  the  pure  Arabs. 
Mohammed  himself  was  educated  in  the  Bedouin 
tribe  of  Beni  Saad.  (Burckhardt's  Travels,  vol.  ii 
pp.  424-428.) 

The  Arabs  are  of  a  middle  height,  generally 
extremely  thin,  and  when  either  very  young  or 
far  advanced  in  life,  of  a  highly  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. The  mild  but  expressive  countenance 
of  an  Arab  boy,  and  his  dark,  sparkling  eye,  are 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  all  travellers. 
As  he  reaches  manhood,  however,  a  very  disad- 
vantageous change  takes  place ;  his  meagre  figure 
becomes  still  more  attenuated,  and  seems  as  though 
it  were  parched  and  shrivelled  up.  ^  The  very  splen- 
dour of  his  eye,  buried  between  high  cheek-bones, 
apparently  destitute  of  every  covering  except  the 
tightened  skin,  is  then  rather  a  deformity.  But, 
in  old  age  the  Arab  is  truly  venerable.  The  fine 
dark  eye  contrasts  admirably  with  the  long  white 
beard ;  and  the  emaciation  which,  in  middle  life, 
seems  to  intimate  premature  decay,  assimilates 
well  with  the  closing  scenes  of  existence.  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  descrip- 
tion.    The  Aeneze  Bedouins  are  generally  short 
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well  formed,  and  by  no  means  so  thin  as  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen.  The  Gharrah  Be- 
douins are  a  line  athletic  race  of  men.  *  It  struck 
me,'  says  Captain  Haines,  in  his  Memoir  of  the 
South  and  East  Coasts  of  Arabia,  contributed  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  1845, 
*  that  their  women  (who  are  modest,  though  they 
wear  scarcely  any  coyering)  and  their  young  men 
haye  a  Jewish  cast  of  countenance.'  The  lower 
orders  in  Mecca  are  generally  stout.  The  Arab 
women  are  stouter  Sian  the  men,  and  larger 
limbed.  The  complexion  of  the  Bedouins  is 
tawny,  but  this  is  eyidently  the  effect  of  their 
exposed  life ;  an  effect  whicli  the  same  exposure 
would  produce  on  the  most  N.  people.  At  the 
time  or  birth  the  infieuit  is  fair,  eyen  of  a  liyid 
whiteness ;  and  Burckhardt,  who,  as  a  physician, 
Baw  the  naked  arms  of  a  sheik's  lady,  states  that 
her  skin  was  as  fair  as  that  of  any  European. 
Lord  Valentia  makes  the  same  remark  regarding 
the  wiyes  and  daughters  of  an  Arab  of  Djidda. 
(ui.  808.)  In  the  towns,  the  Arabs  may  be  des- 
cribed as  fair,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts. 
But  this  remaric  must  be  understood  as  limited  to 
those  of  pure  descent :  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Mecca,  Medina,  &c,  the  preyailing  co- 
lour is  a  sickly  yellowish-brown,  lighter  or  darker 
according  to  the  origin  of  the  momer,  who  is,  in 
many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  an  Abyssinian  slaye. 
(Niebuhr,  par.  1.  p.  41 ;  Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103, 
106 ;  Burckhardt,  i  p.  822 ;  ii  p.  240 :  Notes  on 
Bedouins,  p.  29 ;  Valentia,  ii.  p.  851.) 

The  Arabs,  like  other  Eastern  people,  wear  long 
dresses.  A  cotton  shirt,  oyer  which  the  more 
wealthy  wear  a  hombar,  or  long  gown  of  silk  or 
cotton  stuff,  and  the  poorer  classes  a  wooUen  man- 
tle, is  the  usual  costume.  The  mantle  is  of  yari- 
ous  kinds:  one  yery  thin,  light,  and  white,  is 
called  fnemmmy ;  a  coarser  and  heayicr  kind,  worn 
oyer  the  former,  is  called  ahha.  In  some  cases, 
howeyer,  this  last  is  a  yery  splendid  garment.  It 
is  usually  striped  white  and  brown,  but  the  rich 
Arab  frequently  clothes  himself  in  a  black  ahha^ 
interwoyen  witL  gold,  in  preference  to  the  kombar 
or  Turkish  gown.  The  abba  is  not  used  in  the  W, 
districts,  Yemen  and  Hedjaz.  In  the  towns,  large 
cotton  drawers  are  worn  by  the  men ;  but  these 
rarely  form  a  part  of  the  Bedouin's  dress,  among 
whom  any  coyering  for  the  feet  or  legs  is  almost 
unknown.  Though  they  walk  and  ride  barefoot, 
they  greatly  yalue  yellow  boots  and  red  shoes; 
but  more  as  articles  of  ornament  than  use.  A 
very  rude  kind  of  sandal  is  worn  by  the  lower 
orders  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  same  districts 
use  a  slipper  of  yellow  or  red  leather,  sometimes 
very  elaborately  worked,  brought  from  Eg^pt  or 
Turkey.  The  head-dress  is  a  tuiban,  varying  in 
form,  size,  and  material,  according  to  the  taste  or 
wealth  of  the  wearer. 

Arab  cookery  is  very  peculiar.  No  oil  is  used 
for  culinary  purposes,  except  in  flying  fish.  But- 
ter is  their  universal  sauce,  and  of  it  the  consump- 
tion is  immense;  their  vegetable  dishes  all  float 
in  butter ;  with  it  they  work  their  adjoue  into  a 
proper  consistency ;  dned  com,  or  bread  crumbs, 
Doiled  in  butter,  is  a  common  breakfast  with  tJl 
classes ;  and,  in  the  desert,  the  bemnuwes  are  pre- 

Sared  for  use  in  the  same  maimer.  Arab  butter 
(  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats,  that  of 
camels  not  being  used  for  tnat  purpose.  The 
home  supply  is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption, and  buttdr  consequently  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  importation.  It  is  brought  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  chiefly  from  Souakin, 
Massouah,  and  Upper  Egypt.  Salads  are  un- 
known.   Coffee  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  though 


scarcely  so  much  as  might  be  expected ;  and  to- 
bacco is  smoked  universally  by  young  and  old. 

The  parental  character  is*  highly  respected; 
though  the  Arab  children,  both  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  desert,  have  more  freedom  than  in  any 
other  £.  country.  The  Bedouin  child  runs  naked, 
in  the  open  country  round  his  father's  tent ;  and 
at  Mecca,  Biidda,  and  other  towns,  the  children, 
even  of  the  better  classes,  are  allowed  to  play  in 
the  streets  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  nearly  in 
the  same  primitive  state.  "iJut,  within  doors,  the 
strictest  decorum  is  observed,  a  boy  never  pre- 
suming to  eat  in  his  father's  presence,  unless  ex- 
pressly invited.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
this  is  little  better  than  mere  ceremony ;  for,  when 
emancipated  from  his  father's  authority,  the  young 
Arab  pays  him  little  deference,  and  instances  are 
not  uncommon  where  the  old  man,  having  fallen 
into  poverty,  is  left  by  his,  perhaps  wealthy,  son, 
to  struggle  with  dlBtr^  or  to  seek  for  assistanoe 
at  the  nands  of  strangers.  An  old  Bedouin  is 
sometimes  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  whole 
tribe  ;^  and  the  daily  quarrels  between  the  father 
and  his  adult  sons  form  one  of  the  most  revolting 
features  in  the  Bedouin  diaracter.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Arab, 
young  or  old,  invariably  treats  his  moAer  with 
the  most  respectfid  attcntioiu  This  fact  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  contrasted  with  the  little  esti- 
mation in  which  the  female  parent  is  held  in  other 
£.  countries ;  and  as  combined  with  the  fact  that, 
in  Arabia,  the  facility  of  divorce  (see  Laws,  &c) 
tends  naturally  to  loosen  every  tie  that  connects 
families.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i.  pp.  44,  45;  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels,  i.  p.  840 ;  Notes  on  Bed,,  pp.  65, 
66, 199-208.)  The  Arab  has  a  grave  deportment, 
but  a  lively  imagination  :  he  is  a  stranger  to 
gaiety,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  woi^  but 
the  silent  rce^rve  of  most  other  E.  nations  is 
equally  unknown :  he  Relights  in  public  meetings 
— especially  on  occasions  of  weddings,  births,  and 
the  like;  his  language  is  animat^  and  pictu- 
resque ;  he  is  intuitively  a  poet  and  an  orator,  and 
is  extravagantly  fond  of  music  In  a  word,  the 
demeanour  of  the  Arab  may  be  characterised  as  a 
serious  cheerfulness ;  equafly  removed  from  bois- 
terous mirth  on  the  one  hand,  and  dull  apathy  on 
the  other.  One  of  the  chief  amusements  is  listen- 
ing to  the  recitations  or  songs  of  poets  by  pro- 
fession, who  travel  from  town  to  town,  or  from 
encampment  to  encampment,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  bards  and  minstrels  of  Gothic  Europe,  accom- 
panying their  verses,  usually  in  praise  of  some 
iwtive  hero,  with  the  nebaba,  a  kind  of  guit-ar. 
Niebuhr  affirms  (Voyage  en  Arabic,  il  p.  134) 
that  it  is  reckoned  scandalous  in  people  of  credit 
to  practise  music ;  and  Burckhardt  (Notes  on  Be- 
douins, p.  143)  states  that,  in  most  districts, 
slaves  only  perform  before  company.  This  con- 
tempt for  mstrumental  music  does  not,  however, 
extend  to  vocal  performances :  songs,  or  chanted 
poems,  form  the  great  delight  of  the  Arabs.  Love 
odes,  closely  resembling  me  similar  productions 
of  the  Trobadours  and  ProvincialB  of  the  middle 
a^jes,  are  in  every  mouth.  Dancing  is  reckoned 
disgraceful  in  a  man,  but  a  woman  piques  herself 
upon  nothing  more  than  skill  in  that  art.  Their 
ordinary  amusements,  beyond  those  now  men- 
tioned, are  of  a  sedentary  and  indolent  kind.  The 
military,  indeed,  and  the  young  Bedouins,  practise 
the  djireed,  and  other  warlike  sports ;  but  unless 
particularly  excited,  the  Arab,  both  of  the  town 
and  desert,  employs  his  leisure  in  smoking,  or  in 
playing  games  of  chance,  of  which  chess,  draughts, 
and  cards  are  the  principaL  The  cards  in  use  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese,  which  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  Europe;  and  the 
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games,  aim,  an  more  intricate  and  involved.  The 
Mobammedan  law  prohibits  playing  for  money, 
but  thtB  prohibition  is  not  always  attended  to. 
(Xiebuhr,  Vovage  en  Ambie,  torn.  i.  pp.  141-152 ; 
Boickhafdt,  T^otes  on  Bed.,  p.  202;  Travels,  L  377 ; 
Lord  Valentia,  voL  ii.  p.  808.)  All  public  ooca- 
noDB  are  festivals  to  the  Arabs.  The  poorest  will 
make  his  marriage  a  gala  day;  but  the  greatest 
family  festival  is  that  of  the*  circumcision  of  an 
infant:  on  such  occasions  the  greatest  efforts  are 
made  to  ^ve  a  handsome  entertainment  In  the 
desert  it  is  usually  so  anranged  that  all  who  have 
families  perform  the  ceremony  on  the  same  day, 
which  is  consequently  one  of  great  festivity.  The 
religious  festivals  and  the  saints'  days — ^which  are 
▼ay  numerous — are  also  davs  of  sport  and  re- 
joicing. On  such  occasions  the  town  Arabs  affect 
great  splendour  in  appearance,  and  a  person  would 
lather  be  tihought  a  thief  than  allow  one  of  his 

anals  to  exceed  him  in  finery.  The  Bedouin, 
XI,  on  such  oocasiona,  loads  his  wife  with  gold 
and  aiUc,  but  seems  little  careful  as  to  what  ap- 
pearance he  may  make.  Ali  Bey  affirms  that  the 
people  of  Mecca  are  the  dullest  and  most  melan- 
choly he  ever  saw;  that  their  marriages  and  births 
■re  nnaooompanied  by  n^oicings,  and  that  the 
aorrivml  of  the  Had)  is  the  only  thing  that  arouses 
them  from  their  tethaigy;  and  that  it  is  rather 
■n  incentive  to  avarice  than  pleasure.  (All  Bey, 
li.  ppw  108,  ill ;  Burckhardt,  i.  p.  838 ;  Notes  on 
Bed,  pp.  50,  51, 147, 148.)  Mohammed  found  the 
slave  drade  so  firmly  established  in  Arabia  that  he 
made  no  efifort  to  abolish  it ;  and  throughout  the 
peninanla  there  are  a  great  number  of  black  slaves, 
Afincans,  or  the  desccmdants  of  Africans,  or  mixed 
noes,  besides  a  great  number  of  free  blacks,  the 
oflrawing  of  emancipated  negroes.  The  great  slave 
deaiem  are  the  Yemen  and  Muscat  merchants, 
who  amraallv  import  f^h  supplies  from  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Li  the  towns,  especially  those  of  the 
Hedjaz,  every  man^  almost,  keeps  an  Abyssinian 
mis^eas,  whom  it  is  reckoned  shameful  to  sell ; 
and  whom,  if  she  bear  him  a  child,  he  generally 
DUtfriea.  This  accounts  for  the  swarthy  com- 
plexion of  the  people  of  Hedjaz,  The  male 
slaves  and  the  females,  not  Abyssinian,  are  usu- 
ally employed  in  domestic  duties.  The  Bedouins 
never  cohabit  with  their  female  slaves;  but  after 
a  few  years*  service  they  give  them  their  freedom, 
and  many  them  to  some  of  their  own  complexion. 
The  oflkpring  of  these  marriages  are  free,  so  that 
a  vast  number  of  these  blafx  naturalised  Arabs 
are  ^read  over  the  country.  The  emancipated 
slave  possesses  all  the  rights  of  a  free  Arab,  but 
no  Bedouin,  male  or  female,  will  intermarry  with 
the  race,  so  that  the^  remain  a  distinct  people, 
discriminated  by  their  colour  from  all  around 
them.  They  have,  however,  lost  much  of  the 
nepo  appearance,  especially  the  woolly  hair  and 
thick  Up,  but  the  form  of  the  head  still  bears  wit- 
ness to  their  origin.  Greek  and  Syrian  slaves  are 
found  commonLv  enough  in  the  baaaars ;  but  they 
are  not  regularly  supplied.  A  native  Arab  is  by 
birth  a  fre^nan ;  and  though,  in  most  cases,  tlie 
condition  of  the  mother  fixes  that  of  her  offspring, 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  man's  children  by 
his  Arab  wives  and  those  by  his  Abyssinian  slave. 
Instances  of  harsh  and  cruel  masters  occur  (Ali 
Bey,  il  p.  108),  but,  generally,  slaves  are  con- 
adered  as  part  of  the  owner's  fiunily ;  the  younger 
ones  are  instructed  with  their  owner's  children, 
from  whom  indeed,  they  are  distinguished  only  by 
a  veiy  slight  difference  of  treatment,  and  the  per- 
formance of  some  menial  offices.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  legal  provisions ;  and  upon  a  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  his  master,  the  cadi  will 
eider  a  dave  to  be  sold.    Servility  is  no  bar  to 


official  dignities ;  indeed,  the  dolas,  or  governors 
of  towns,  are  not  unfrequently  selected  from  slaves, 
for  the  express  reason  that  they  belong  to  that 
class;  being  supposed  to  be  more  strictly  bound 
to  their  mastenr  interest  than  free  Arabs  of  noble 
blood.  (Burckhardt,  i.  pp.  342,  343;  Notes  on 
Bed.,  103,  104;  AU  Bev,  li  pp.  46, 103;  Niebuhr, 
Des  de  I'Ar.,  par,  L  p.  91 ;  Lord  Valentia,  vol  iii. 
pp.  828,  329.) 

Arabia,  if  united  under  one,  or  even  a  few  go- 
vernments, would  possess  many  of  the  elements 
of  political  power.  The  nature  of  its  soil  and 
climate  has  alw&ys  proved  a  formidable  obstruc- 
tion to  foreign  invaders,  while  the  conquests  of 
the  immediate  successors  of  Mohammed  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  effect  that  the  combined  operation  of 
its  military  energies  is  capable  of  producing. 
Split  as  the  country  is  into  some  hundreds  of 
petty  sovereignties,  this  effect  is  littie  likely  to 
be  repeated.  Though  every  Bedouin  is  by  borth 
a  solduer,  dreams  of  conquest,  bevond  the  plunder 
of  a  camp  or  caravan,  rarelv  disturb  his  imagi- 
nation; and  though  the  pnnces  of  the  setded 
districts  surround  tnemselves  with  regular  troops, 
they  employ  them  rather  to  avert  internal  trea- 
chery than  to  make  any  attempt  at  foreign  ag- 
grandisement. Still,  however,  the  military  power 
of  the  Arabs  is  considerable.  In  1815,  the  princes 
opposed  Mehemet  Ali  with  an  army  of  25,000 
men ;  and  in  1803,  the  Wahabee  chief  marched 
against  the  same  potentate  at  the  head  of  45,000. 
(Burekhardt's  Notes,  p.  248;  Ali  Bey,  Travds, 
voL  iL  p.  115) ;  and  though  unable  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  %yptian  power  in  the 
Hedjaz,  they  delayed  it  for  some  years,  during 
which  tiiey  more  than  once  defeated  the  troops  of 
the  Pacha,  and  failed  at  last,  more,  as  it  would 
appear,  firom  want  of  concert  in  their  operations 
than  from  want  of  force.  It  should  be  remarked,  too, 
thatMehemet  Ali  seemsfully  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  sea-ports  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  holy 
cities.  During  twenty-four  years  he  has  made  no 
attempt  to  extend  his  conquests ;  but  has  sought 
to  oonciliate  his  neighbours,  and  his  new  subjects, 
by  enacting  laws  equallv  favourable  to  both.  The 
sultan  sheriff  of  tne  Hedjaz,  previously  to  the 
Egyptian  conquest,  maintained  a  guard  of  1,000 
men  at  DUdda,  and  probably  3,000  or  4,000  more 
in  the  other  towns  of  the  Hedjaz :  this  army  is 
still  maintained.  The  iman  of  Yemen  has  an 
army  of  4,000  or  5,000  men,  and  the  iman  of  Mus- 
cat, one  of  about  1,000.  The  smaller  settied 
states  have  also  their  military  forces,  but  no  re^ 
turn  of  their  amounts  can  be  obtained. 

The  Bedouin  attends  his  chief  much  in  the 
fashion  that  the  feudal  vassal  attended  his  liege 
lord  during  the  middle  ages  in  Europe.  He  arms, 
equips,  and  clothes  himself;  and  trusts  for  pay  to 
his  share  of  booty.  The  Wahabee  chief,  who  is 
essentially  a  Bedouin,  has  indeed  kept  on  foot  a 
lai^  body  of  mercenary  troops;  but  tins  system 
is  m  its  infancy  in  the  desert,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  survive  the  present  generation. 
The  Wahabee  power,  since  1815,  has  evidentiy 
been  on  the  decline.  In  the  setUed  states,  on  the 
contrary,  the  soldiers  are  all  mercenaries,  their 
pay  being,  in  general,  2^  dollars  per  month,  in 
addition  to  food,  arms,  and  clothing.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  Afferent  appearance  made  by  an 
army  of  Bedouins,  and  one  belonging  to  the  states 
of  Yemen,  Muscat,  Hedjaz,  Ac  The  former  pre- 
sent a  motiey  appearance  as  to  arms  and  eouip- 
ment ;  the  latter  have  the  same  arms  and  uniform. 
The  Bedouins  use  long  lances,  sabres,  and  short 
crooked  knives ;  and  snorter  lances  for  the  foot- 
men. Clubs  are  very  common,  where  lances, 
(which  are  never  of  home  manufacture)  cannot 
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be  procured;  and  the  Bedouins  have  several 
kinds,  some  wholly  of  wood,  some  laden  with 
iron,  and  others  wholly  composed  of  the  latter 
materiaL  Matchlocks,  and,  in  more  recent  times, 
rifles,  are  in  great  request,  but  not  very  plentiful ; 
thou^,  when  ^ssessed  of  one,  the  ^edouin  is 
an  almost  unerring  marksman.  The  pistol  is  a 
favourite  weapon. 

A  shield,  18  m.  in  diameter,  covered  with  ox  or 
hip|>opotamu8  hide,  is  a  very  common  niece  of  de- 
fensive armour;  in  addition  to  which,  coats  of 
mail  are  worn  whenever  they  can  be  procured. 
An  iron  cap,  without  a  feather,  iron  gloves,  and 
sometimes  gpreaves,  for  the  l^s,  complete  the  cos- 
tume of  the  mailed  Arab.  Ttda  mode  of  equip- 
ment b,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  Bedouins. 
Of  all  the  arms  in  use,  only  the  jambea,  the  clubs, 
and  the  target,  are  of  home  manufacture;  the 
lances  come  fiom  Syria  and  Persia,  the  sabres 
nominally  firom  Damascus,  but  in  reality  from 
Liese,  in  Belgium,  the  matchlock  from  Egypt, 
TiinLey,  and  Europe,  and  the  coats  of  mail,  prm- 
cipall^,  from  Syria. 

It  IS  a  common  practice  for  all  Arabs,  except 
merchants  and  learned  professors,  to  go  armed. 
The  jambea  is  the  usual  weapon.  (Niebuhr,  par. 
ii.pp.  184-190;  6urckhardt*s  Notes,  80-32,  184, 
185,  248;  Travels,  vol  i  pp.  888,  889;  Ali  Bey, 
ii.  pp.  109-115 ;  Lord  Yalentia,  ii.  d.  848,  iii  p.  829.) 

AgricuUvre, — The  nature  of  the  soil  restricts 
the  pursuits  of  the  agriculturist  to  particular  lo- 
calities, and  his  return  varies  materially  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  peninsula.  In  Oman,  the 
better  sort  of  wheat,  even  when  the  season  has 
been  peculiarly  rainy,  will  not  return  more  than 
ten  for  one;  nor  the  dhourrah  (a  coarse  kind  of 
barley)  more  than  twelve  for  one;  while  in  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  Yemen,  wheat  is  said  to  yield 
sometimes  as  much  as  fift^  times  the  seed,  and 
the  return  for  the  dhourrah,  it  is  affirmed,  amounts 
to  150, 200,  and  sometimes  even  400  fat  one.  But 
statements  like  these,  being  liable  to  extreme 
exaggeration,  must  be  received  with  considerable 
scepticism;  though,  as  the  dhourrah  yields,  in 
this  district,  two  and  even  three  crops  in  the  year, 
the  accounts  of  its  extreme  productiveness  are  not 
BO  very  extravagant  as,  at  first  si^ht,  they  seem 
to  be.  fNiebuhr,  Des.  de  TAr.  par.  u  p.  185.) 

The  Tehama  of  Yemen,  whenever  its  arid  soil 
is  naturally,  or  can  be  artificially  irrigated,  is 
plentifully  sown  with  dhourrah.  The  plough  is 
dragged  in  every  direction  over  the  field,  tiU  the 
earth  is  well  broken  and  completely  mixed.  The 
sower  follows  the  plough,  and  casts  the  seed  into 
the  furrow,  as  it  is  formed,  the  return  of  the 
plough  covering  the  grain.  In  about  eight  wedu 
the  dhourrah  is  fit  for  the  reaper ;  but  as  uie  farmer 
wishes  the  com  to  be  extremely  ri|)e  and  dry  be- 
fore it  is  gathered,  it  remains  standing  a  week  or 
two  longer,  and  is  then  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
As,  by  this  process,  a  considerable  Quantity  of  the 
dry  seed  is  shed,  the  plough  is  agam  passed  over 
the  ground,  and,  in  about  ten  weeks,  a  second  crop 
is  produced,  which,  being  gathered  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  is,  as  before  stated,  not  unfre- 
quently  followed  by  a  third. 

The  plough  is  of  the  rudest  description,*  and 
even  thu  cannot  be  used  on  the  mountain  side ; 
the  latter  being  tilled  by  means  of  an  iron  hoe,  or 
rather  pickaxe.  These,  with  tools  of  primitive 
construction  for  cutting  channels  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  and  for  formmg  banks  or  dikes  to  pre- 
serve the  water,  complete  the  scanty  list  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  When  the  com  is  to  be 
threshed  the  Arabs  place  it  in  two  rows,  ear  to 
ear:  a  large  stone  is  then  drawn  over  it  by  two 
oxen,  so  that  the  grain  is  rather  crushed  than 


beaten  out  of  the  husks.  A  tcoter-mill  would  be 
an  anomaly  in  a  country  where  there  are  hardly 
any  streams ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  lately  introduced  into  the  Hedjas  by  the  j 

Eg3rptians,  there  are  no  windmills  in  Arabia.   The  ! 

com,  when  ready  to  be  ground,  is  placed  between 
two  stones,  of  which  the  uppermost,  if  small,  is 
turned  by  the  hand;  if  large,  it  is  worked  by  an 
ox  or  ass.  (Niebuhr,  par.  iL  p.  189.) 

But  notwithatanding  this  mde  state  of  agricuU 
ture,  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  S.  parts  of  Arabia, 
that  they  not  only  supply  com  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  for  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  districts,  and  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert  The  Hedjaz  is,  however,  almost  wholly 
dependant  on  supplies  firom  Egypt.  (Ld.  Yalentia, 
iil  825  ef  MO. ;  Ali  Bey,  iL  46, 101,  &c. ;  Niebuhr, 
par.  ii.  802-807.) 

Manufaciures, — These  are  at  a  lower  ebb  in 
Arabia  than  in  perhaps  any  other  semi-civilised 
country.  Among  the  Bedouins,  two  or  three 
blacksmiths,  and  a  few  saddlers,  are  the  only  ar- 
tists :  they  are  not  members  of  tiie  tribe  for  which 
they  labour,  but  natives  of  the  neighbouring  towns  • 
and  villages.  The  Bedouins  regard  them  as  an 
inferior  race,  and  would  feel  degraded  were  any 
individual  of  their  tribe  to  g^ve  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  one  of  them.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  while  they  thus  repod  the  service  of  their 
horses  (their  greatest  pnde)  as  a  menial  occupa- 
tion, they  should  themselves  unscmpulously  per- 
form other  works,  which  appear  to  us  quite  oi  as 
low  a  character.  The  businesses  of  dyeing  and 
tanning  are  performed  wholly  b;^  the  men.  The 
Bedouin  women  weave  the  coverings  of  tents  and 
the  bags  for  holding  provisions,  of  the  hair  of  goats 
and  camels,  but  the  manufacture  of  tent-covers  is 
confined  to  the  mountainous  re^ons,  where  goats 
abound,  their  hair  being  exclusively  used  for  that 
purpose.   (Plinv,  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  vi.  cap.  28,  p.  142.) 

These  are  all  the  arts  or  manufactures  practised 
amoiur  the  Bedouins;  and  the  standanl  seems 
scarcely  higher  in  the  towns.  It  is  true  that  gold 
and  silver  omaments  are  manufactured  in  Yemen; 
but  by  Jews  and  Banian  Indians.  Even  the  money 
which  is  coined  in  that  district  (and  there  is  none 
coined  in  any  other)  is  the  work  of  the  farmer; 
and  the  only  watchmaker  who  ever  settied  in  the 
country  was  a  Turk.  Of  machinery,  there  is  next 
to  none.  Some  mde  sorts  of  arms  are  made  in 
Yemen,  as  the  crooked  knife,  jambea,  and  a  very 
inferior  matchlock.  There  are  also,  in  Yemen, 
several  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen ; 
and  this,  like  the  hair  and  wool-weaving  among 
the  Bedouins,  forms  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  their  industrial  occupations  Some  woollen 
cloths  are  also  woven;  out  this  manufacture  is 
much  less  extensive  than  the  former.  The  slip- 
pen  and  sandals  in  common  use  are  brought  from 
Egypt  and  Constantinople ;  and  the  only  attempts 
at  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  constmction 
of  mde  matchlocks,  jam5ea«,  and  lance-heads,  to- 
gether with  vessels  of  copper  and  tin,  in  which  the 
pilgrims  carry  away  the  water  of  the  holy  weU, 
zemzenL  (Burekhudt's  Travels,  L  848 ;  Ali  Bey, 
iL  99, 100.^  In  Oman,  the  only  manufactures  axe 
sashes  and  turbans  of  silk  or  cotton,  the  abba,  or 
Arab  doak  of  wool  or  camel's  hair,  a  coarse  kind 
of  cotton  canvass,  arms  of  a  very  mde  description, 
earthen  jars,  called  fitKrto&on,  and  gunpowder. 
(Frazer's  Joume^r  into  Khorasan,  p.  180 

At  Suez,  Hodeida,  Mocha,  and  Muscat,  some  of 
the  vessels  are  constracted  in  which  the  Arabs 
carry  on  their  coasting,  and  Indian  trade.  Till 
within  these  few  years,  ship-building  was  carried 
on  at  Djidda  also  (Ali  Bey,  ii  45)  ;  but  though  it 
be  still  a  very  important  diipping-station,  no  ves- 
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Kb  of  any  kind  aie  now  boilt  at  it,  and  it  is  with 
dUBcnlty  that  means  are  found  of  even  repairing  a 
abip  or  boat.  (Buickhardt's  Travels,  i.  43.)  The 
mut  of  wood,  in  Arabia,  lays  the  shipwright  under 
peculiar  disadvantagesi  Ihe  timber  used  in  Suez 
li  felled  in  the  woods  of  Asia  Minor,  conyeyed  up 
the  Nile  to  Cairo,  and  thence,  ovexland,  to  its  place 
of  destination.  When  ships  were  built  at  Djidda, 
the  timber  came  by  the  same  route ;  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  its  further  transit,  by  the  Red 
See,  from  Suez  rendered  it  too  costly,  in  Mocha 
and  Hodeida  a  part  of  the  timber  is  procured  from 
the  mountain-sides  of  Yemen,  but  the  greater  poi^ 
tioD  is  imported  from  the  coast  of  Afidca.  (fiurck- 
haidt's  Ttevels.  i  42-49.) 

The  ships  of  the  Arabs,  excepting  those  of  Mus- 
cat, which  are  of  a  yeiy  superior  description,  are 
extremely  rude  and  simple.  Those  called  dows 
are  the  laigest,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  perfonn 
the  voyage  to  India.  fBurckhardt's  Travels^  L  43.) 
The'miskilfulnesB  or  the  Arab  seamen,  with  the 
'  nature  of  their  dows,  render  shipwrecks  of 
equent  occurrence.    Ali  Bey  was  wrecked 

I  voyaffe  from  Suez  to  Djidda,  and  agun  on 

his  return  from  Djkida  to  Suez  (Travels,  ii.  34, 
164) ;  and  he  a£Srms  that  not  a  year  passes  without 
several  vessels  being  totally  lost,  and  many  more, 
more  or  less  injur^;  so  that  ships  are  always 
htAng  built  or  repaired,  without  mcreasing  the 
actual  numbor  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  (u» 
45).  That  numbor  is,  however,  considerable ;  tne 
riups  belonging  to  Djidda  only  amount  to  250; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  about  as  many  belong 
lespectivelyto  Suez,  Hodeida,  and  Mocha.  (Burck- 
haidt's  Travels,  i.  42 ;  Ali  Bey,  ii  45.)  Many  of 
these  ships  are  purchased  at  Bombay  and  Muscat ; 
die  vessels  of  the  latter  bein^  very  superior  to 
those  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  their  navigators  much 
before  the  sailors  of  Yemen  in  eneigy  and  skill. 
(See  Muscat.) 

The  best  houses  of  the  Arabs  are  built  of  stone, 
oTjif  upon  the  coast,  of  madrepore  and  coraL  This 
latter  nEiateanal  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  rapidly 
decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  In 
other  ports  they  use  a  sun-burnt  brick  with  little 
or  no  lime,  so  that  constant  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  moisture,  the  tropical 
niaa  bringing  with  Uiem  sure  destruction  to  the 
neglected  DuSdings  of  an  Arab  town,  quickly  re- 
dDcxng  them  to  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  and  as  the 
wooden  materials  very  soon  vanish  in  a  countiy 
where  wood  is  extremely  scarce,  the  v^  ruins  of 
many  citieR,  foimerly  celebrated  for  their  mafnifr- 
oenee  and  grandeur,  may  now  be  sought  for  in 
vain.  Even  in  towns  that  are  populous,  and  stir- 
ring with  activity,  many  houses  are  falling  rapidly 
todecay;  and  while  no  part  is  old,  many  parts  are 
dilapidated  and  ndnous :  yet  an  Arab  town,  on  the 
first  approach  to  it,  appears  handsome  and  pictu- 
resque ;  the  houses,  hke  those  all  over  the  East, 
are  flatHTOofed,  and  among  them  rise,  here  and 
there,  the  dome-covered  tombs,  called  kob<u,  which, 
with  the  tapering  minarets  of  the  mosques,  give  to 
the  whole  outline  an  air  of  variety  and  elegance. 
Evcvy  good  house  exhibits  a  series  of  gaudy  lat- 
tices to  its  wittdowB;  and  many  of  them  are  omar- 
nented  with  fanciful  designs  in  white  stucco. 
Host  of  the  gateways  have  pointed  arches;  and 
the  genesal  character  of  the  ornamental  arehitec- 
tuR  18  not  very  ^iiaaimiUr  to  the  Cathie  The 
mosqiiea  are  square  buildings,  or  rather  parallelo- 
grams, without  much  external  beauty,  except 
their  tall  and  sknder  minarets,  which  always  ap- 
pear light  and  graceful ;  but  their  Interior  fn- 
qnently  displays  much  dcilfal  workmanship,  llie 
great  mosque  at  Mecca  contains  more  than  500 
colmnns  and  pilasters  of  vexy  great  beauty.  The 
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houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  of  the  most  wretched 
description.  Huts  composed  of  wicker  work  or 
date-tree  leaves,  covered  on  the  inside  with  mats, 
and  sometimes  on  the  outside  with  a  little  day ; 
huddled  together,  and  hardly  sufficient  to  afford  a 
shelter  from  the  weather.  These  circumstances, 
with  the  filth  collected  in  the  unpaved  streets,  and 
never  removed,  impress  the  mind  of  a  European 
with  a  sense  of  utter  desolation  and  misery. 

No  remains  of  the  fine  Saracenic  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages  are  found  in  Arabia ;  singnlar  as 
it  may  appear,  that  a  people  who  have  left  the 
traces  of  their  skill  in  this  art  in  eveiy  land,  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Spain,  should  possess  no  trace  of 
it  in  their  native  country.  The  perishable  nature 
of  building  materials  in  Arabia  may  account  for 
this  fact,  wr  even  the  holy  mosque  at  Mecca  has 
undergone  so  many  repairs' that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modem  structure ;  but  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that,  while  the  Arab  conquerora  caught  the 
love  of  arts  and  sciences  from  the  enervated,  but 
refined,  nations  subdued  by  them  in  their  headlong 
career  of  conquest,  those  arts  and  sciences  did  not 
find  their  way  into  the  peninsula,  and  that  arehitec- 
ture,  like  the  rest,  never  flourished  within  its  limits. 

The  Arabs  use  no  levels  in  their  buildings,  con- 
sequently their  floors  are  veryr  uneven ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  heat  of  their  climate,  they  have 
a  very  bad,  or,  rather,  no  idea  of  ventilation.  The 
large  ventilators,  placed  on  the  house-tops  in 
Egypt,  and  which  oiifuse  a  current  of  air  through 
all  the  lower  apartments,  are  totally  unknown. 
In  many  places  the  windows  are  c(Hnpo8ed  of  trans- 
parent stone,  built  into  the  waUs,  and,  consequentiy, 
mcapable  of  opening.  (Buxckhardt's  Travels,  i. 
17—22,  158—156,185—242;  iL  150, 829,  &c.;  AU 
Bey,  ii  80,  42,  94—104, 161—174 ;  Lord  Valentia, 
a  845— «48 ;  Eraser,  7,  8.) 

Commarce.— Owing  to  the  situation  of  Arabia, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  occupying,  as 
it  were,  a  central  position  between  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  it  has  always  enjoyed  a  considerable 
trade,  which,  in  later  ages,  nas  been  materially 
promoted  by  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
cities.  The  hadjis,  indeed,  are  expressly  autho- 
rised by  the  Prophet  to  combine  commercial  pur- 
suits with  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty 
(Koran,  chap.  ii.  Sale) ;  and  a  great  amount  ii 
business  is,  consequently,  transacted  at  Mecca, 
during  the  period  that  the  pilgrims  remain  in  that 
city.  With  the  exception  of  coffee,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  inferior  importance,  Arabia  has 
but  littie  native  produce  to  export.  Its  trade, 
therefore,  is,  and  always  has  been,  principally  one 
of  transit.  Great  quantities  of  commodities  are 
annuaUy  brought  to  Djidda,  Mecca,  Muscat,  and 
its  other  entrepdts,  from  Turkey,  Persia,  Africa, 
and  the  Indian  Islands.  With  our  own  countiy, 
however,  Arabia  has  scarcely  any  intercourse 
whatever.  The  total  value  of  imports  into  the 
territories  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1868,  amounted 
to  1,189  f.,  representing  2,489  tons  of  coaL  In 
the  four  preceding  years  the  imports  were  niL 
The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
territories  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  in  the  year 
1863,  were  of  the  value  of  82.  sterling.  (An- 
nual Statement  of  Trade  and  Navigation.)  The 
great  centres  of  Arabian  trade  are  Djidda,  Mocha, 
and  Muscat.  The  first  is  the  port  of  Mecca,  and 
also  the  principal  channel  through  which  the  re- 
gular trade  between  the  Hedjaz  and  Egypt  is 
carried  on ;  the  former  being  principally  dependant 
upon  the  hitter  for  its  supplies  of  com.  Smce  the 
zeal  for  pilgrimage  has  b^un  to  abate  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  the  trade  of  Arabia  has  conside- 
rably decreased;  but  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  would  readily  be  supposed, 
considering  the  limited  amount  of  ita  population 
and  productions.  Mocha  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  coffee  trade,  though  Loheia  has  of  late  years 
made  some  powerful  attempts  at  rivalry;  and 
Muscat  has  recently  risen  to  very  considerable  emi- 
nence as  a  sea-port  and  seat  of  the  carrying  trade, 
particularly  with  India  and  the  countries  round 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (Burckhazdt's  Travels,  i.  29- 
81;  Ali  Bey,  ii.  101-107;  Frsser,  16;  Lord  Va- 
lentia,  ii  370 ;  Nicbuhr,  par.  iL  p.  198.  See  also, 
Djidja,  Mocha,  Muscat,  Ac) 

Laws,  Crimetf  and  PunWimenta. — The  lavrs  of 
Arabia  are  those  of  a  primitive  people  under  a  pa^ 
triarchiil  government.  The  civil  laws,  founded 
upon  the  Koran,  are  administered  by  cadis,  distin- 
guished by  their  experience  in  the  customs  of  the 
nation,  but  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  is  not  always  indispensable. 
It  should  be  obsm'ed,  however,  that  the  Arab 
judges  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  Cadird-feriaa  (judge 
of  customary  law),  and  the  Cadi-d-dteryaa  (judge 
of  written  law),  the  latter  being  more  common  in 
what  are  called  the  Turkish  towns  (that  is,  in 
towns  governed  by  Turkish  law),  than  in  those 
where  the  unmixed  customs  of  Arabia  exist. 
Written  pleadings  are  not,  however,  unknown,  even 
in  pure  .^b  towns ;  but  precedents  (in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  reduced  to  a  rude  form  of  codification) 
seem  to  form  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  guide, 
to  an  Arab  judge's  decision.  The  sovereign, 
whether  he  be  monarch  of  a  state,  or  sheikh  of  a 
Bedouin  tribe,  is  only  president  of  the  tribunal  of 
justice;  he  cannot  decide  a  case,  either  civil  or 
criminal ;  every  one  must  be  referred  to  the  proper 
tribunal ;  and  the  sovereign  possesses  no  power  of 
reversing  its  decision.  But  this  protection  from 
despotic  power  is,  in  the  towns,  merely  apparent; 
for,  as  the  sovereign  names  the  cadis  and  dismisses 
them  at  pleasure,  they  regard  themselves  simply 
as  his  officers,  and  never  dream  of  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  which  he  disapproves.  Among  the 
Bedouins,  however,  the  office  of  cadi  is  elective, 
and  the  sheikh  has  no  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment. (Niebuhr,  par.  iL  pp.  180,  &c ;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bed.,  pp.  68,  &c.) 

Capital  punishments  are  very  rare;  being  in- 
flicted only  for  blasphemy,  and  conjugal  infidelity 
in  women.  The  blasphemer  is  lumged ;  the  un- 
chaste wife,  if  her  guilt  be  unequivocally  proved, 
has  her  throat  cut ;  and,  by  an  unheard  of  refine- 
ment of  atrocity,  her  father  or  brother  is  compelled 
to  be  her  executioner.  This  detestable  barbarity 
is,  however,  rarely  perpetrated;  for  the  marriage 
tie  being,  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  of  very  easy 
dissolution,  he  generally  prefers  sending  his  offend- 
ing spouse  back  to  her  fsunily,  merely  assigning  as 
a  reason  that  she  does  not  suit  him.  (Niebuhr, 
par.  Lp.  21 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.,  p.  63.) 
Corporal  punishments  are  almost  unknown.  The 
immemorud  usage  is  to  award  a  pecuniary  fine, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  crime.  £very 
offence  has  its  ascertained  mulct,  even  to  murder ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  are 
not  compelled  to  take  the  compensation,  being, 
by  the  law  of  Thar,  or  blood  revenge,  allowed  to 
take  the  life  of  the  homicide,  or  that  of  any  of  his 
relations  within  the  fourth  degree.  If,  however, 
the  fine  be  accepted,  the  Koran  expressly  provides 
for  the  safety  of  the  murderer.  (Koran,  chap.  ii. 
p.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  par.  i  pp.  28-81 ;  Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  Bed.,  pp.  84-89.)  Insulting  expressions, 
acts  of  violence,  however  slight,  and  the  mfliction 
of  wounds,  have  each  their  respective  tariff  of 
flnes.  The  decisions  of  the  cadis  are  generally 
founded  upon  the  amount  of  testimony  before 
them ;  but,  if  there  be  no  witnesses,  the  defendant 


is  called  upon  to  expurgate  himself  by  oath.'  Hie 
judicial  oaths  vary  in  sanctity  and  solemnity;  and 
if  the  accused  swear,  by  the  one  proposed,  to  his 
innocence,  he  is  considered  as  acqmtted. 

Among  the  Bedouins,  the  customs  of  Wieujf  and 
DaiheU  have  all  the  force  of  law  in  other  coun- 
tries; by  the  first,  an  Arab  family  binds  itself  to 
be  the  protector  of  another,  and  this  obligation, 
once  undertaken,  descends  tluDugh  all  the  genera- 
tions of  both.  There  is  no  Arab,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  but  has  his  wasy,  or  guardian ;  and 
the  duty  of  protection  inferred  firom  this  character,  . 
is  among  the  most  sacred  recognised  in  Arabia. 

By  the  law  of  dakheH,  a  person  in  actual  dan^, 
who  can  touch  another,  or  even  anything^  with 
which  that  other  is  in  contact,  or  can  hit  him  by 
spitting  or  throwing  a  stone  at  him,  at  the  same 
time  exclaiming,  '  Ana  dakheilak,'  (I  am  thy  pro- 
tected,) acquires  a  right  to  the  protection  which 
he  seeks,  and  which  is  always  accorded  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Even  a  detected  thief,  if  he  can 
touch  anyone  in  his  captor's  tent  (except  the 
captor  himself),  becomes  safe ;  for  which  reason 
he  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  beaten,  till  he 
agrees  to  renounce  the  dakheil  for  that  day.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  too,  that  he  is  subsequently  buried 
alive,  as  it  were ;  for  should  he  become  the  dakheil 
of  anyone,  his  right  to  freedom  is  immediately 
allowed,  and  he  is  treated,  in  every  respect,  like  a 
newly  arrived  guest  in  the  tent  of'his  late  enemy. 
There  is  only  one  offender  to  whom  the  privilege 
of  dakheil  is  refused,  namely,  the  thief  released 
upon  the  responsibility  of  some  third  party,  if  he 
should,  when  at  liberty,  refuse  to  satisfy  lus  baiL 
Unde|r  such  circumstances,  he  is  proclaimed  traitor, 
and  loses  all  the  privilege  in  question;  in  fact, 
becomes  outlawed.  The  dakheil  does  not  apply  to 
a  homicide  under  the  thar,  (Burckhardt,  Notes 
on  Bedouins,  pp.  74^  76,  89-100, 182.) 

Though  polygamy  be  allowed  by  the  Moham- 
medan hiw,  in  practice  it  is  by  no  means  generaL 
Few  men,  of  moderate  fortunes,  have  more  than 
one  wife;  and  many,  even  of  the  highest  rank. 
similarlv  confine  themselves.  (Niebuhr,  par.  L 
p.  65 ;  Burckhardt,  Not.  on  Bed.,  p.  61.)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
and  the  facility  of  divorce,  renders  ehanges  of 
wives  of  very  common  occurrence.  In  the  towns, 
an  agreement  before  the  cadi,  in  the  desert,  the 
slaughter  of  a  lamb  in  the  tent  of  the  bride's 
father,  completes  the  contract,  which  is  broken 
quite  as  readily  as  it  is  formed.  The  husband 
having  said,  before  witnesses,  *«n<  ialek*  (thou  art 
divon^),  and  sent  the  woman  back  to  her  fanaily, 
both  parties  are  considered  free ;  the  husband  firam 
the  maintenance  of  his  wife,  the  wife  to  form  a  new 
connection.  In  these  cases,  the  woman's  portion 
is  returned;  and,  among  the  Bedouins,  the  husband 
adds  to  it  a  she-cameL  The  custom  of  divorce  is, 
however,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  tents  than 
in  the  towns.  In  the  latter  it  is  always  considered 
indecorous,  and  implying  dishonour  in  the  woman ; 
but  in  the  desert  a  wife  may  have  been  divorced 
three  or  four  times,  and  yet  oe  firee  from  any  stain 
or  imputation  on  her  character.  Polygamy,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  common  in  the  towns  than 
among  the  Bedouins. 

If  a  man  leave  a  widow,  his  brother  generally 
offers  to  marry  her;  but  this  is  entirely  a  law  of 
custom,  and  not  binding  on  either  party.  A  man 
has,  however,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  hand  of  his 
cousin ;  and,  although  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
marry  her,  his  renunciation  of  his  right  is  neoea- 
sary  to  enable  her  to  marry  another.  Marriages 
are  consummated  at  a  very  early  age ;  it  being 
reckoned  discreditable  in  a'man,  and  alinost  infa- 
mous in  a  woman,  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  (Burck- 
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fcadfi  Notes  on  Bed.  pp.  61-66 ;  Niebnhr,  par.  L 
f|k6a-67.) 

The  Uw  of  inheritance  is  rery  simple  as  regards 
pnpoty.  The  effects  of  a  deceased  fathei  are 
ahired  among  his  children,  the  portion  of  a  male 
bang  doable  that  of  a  female.  The  succession  to 
power  is  less  clearly  ascertained.  If  a  sheikh  or 
■ovoejgn  die,  his  snocessor  is  nsoally  taken  from 
mmmff  his  sons;  bnt  it  does  not  seem  that  any  one 
ks8  a  weIl-€Btablished  right  in  preference  to  the 
ochcn.  In  Yemen,  it  would  appear  that  the  iman 
is  niooeeded  by  his  eldest  fiving  son,  even  to  the 
ezdnsion  of  the  children  of  an  elder  one  deceased. 
(Xiebahr,  per.  ii.  p.  179;  Bnrckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bed.,  pp.  68,  75 ;  Lord  Valentia,  voL  ii  p.  880.) 

SeB^ioiu — ^Antecedent  to  the  earliest  records, 
tbe  dty  of  Mecca  had  been  sacred  ^imd ;  and  its 
lioly  temple,  the  kaaba,  identified  m  the  minds  of 
the' Arabs  with  every  sacred  feeling.  The  legends 
with  respect  to  it,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  more 
particularly  to  allude,  show  that  the  religion  of  the 
cflriy  Arabs  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  mixed 
q>  with  that  of  the  Hebrews.  They  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God,  regarding,  however,  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stus,  as  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate intelligences.  This  religion  has  been  called 
SabAjtism ,  either  from  Sabi,  a  supposed  son  of 
Seth,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  the  word  Sara, 
Bgnifying  the  Host  of  Heaven.  The  supreme  God 
was  called  Alhh  Taala  fMost  High  God),  the  sub- 
oidinate  deities,  Al-Slahat  (the  JPowers).  It  was 
these  titles  (one  particular,  the  other  general)  that 
led  Herodotus  to  a£Srm  that  the  Arabums  worship- 
ped  only  two  gods,  namely,  Urotalt  andAUlat; 
the  former  of  vmom  he  identifies  with  the  Bacchus 
(Atorvpw)  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter  with  Urania, 
tbe  muse  of  astronomy.  (Herodotus,  Thalia,  |  8 ; 
Al-FliBwz,  Shahrestan  et  aliis  in  Pococke,  pp.  1 10, 
138, 143, 284 ;  D'Herbelot,  pn.  725, 726,  &c.)  The 
Safaoan  religion  can  scarcely  be  deemed  irrational, 
when  professed  by  a  rude  people,  inhabiting  an 
open  country,  under  a  clear  sky;  who  must  have 
connected  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  re- 
turns (^  the  periodic  rains  and  droughts,  that  ren- 
deied  their  pbuns  alternately  fertile  and  sterile, 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But 
the  Arabs  also  worBhip)>ed  angels  (Koran,  chaps. 
liiL'  and  Ixxi.) ;  and  their  images,  which  last  they 
believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  supreme  divinity 
with  life  and  intelligence.  This  sort  of  idolatry 
having  been  once  introduced,  gradually  spread; 
and  in  tbe  sixth  century,  and  long  before,  the  num- 
ber of  these  deities  was  very  great,  each  tribe 
haviqff  chosen  one  to  be  its  peculiar  interoeasor 
with  Oie  Supreme  Being;  and  860  were  enshrined 
in  the  kaaba,  as  tutelary  guardians  of  the  da^  of 
the  Arab  year.  (Al-Janaub,  Shahrestan  et  ahis  in 
Poeodke,  90  et  teq.;  Sale,  Intro.  Koran,  14-22; 
Bnrckfaardt'a  Thivels,  Irp.  299,  Ac) 

Tbe  Axabe  seem,  indeed,  to  have  admitted,  vrith- 
oot  hesitation,  all  deities ;  and  thus,  in  the  sixth 
eeotnry,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  with  the  in- 
fimt  Jeans,  was  sculptured  on  one  of  the  principal 
pfllaxa  of  the  kaaba  as  an  object  of  adoration.  (£1 
Amky,  quoted  by  Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  p.  800.) 
It  is  most  probable  that  this  indiscriminate  adop- 
tion of  the  objects  of  veneration  of  all  sects,  was 
intended  to  render  the  sacred  city  sacred  to  all 
men,  and  dins  to  increase  the  resort  of  pilgrims. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
Aj>.  70,  many  Jews  fled  into  Arabia.  These  exiles 
made  many  proselytes  among  the  natives,  whole 
tribes  embnong  the  Hebrew  faith ;  so  that,  in  a 
eentonr  or  two,  the  Jewish  Arabs  became  a  very 
powedul  section  of  the  whole  people.  A  similar 
cause,  tbe  penecution  early  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  drove  many  Christians  to 


Arabia,  whose  zeal,-  unchecked  by  former  suffer-^ 
ings,  led  them  to  preach  their  doctrines  in  their 
new  homes,  and  that  with  such  success  that  in  a 
short  time  they  had  made  a  veiy  great  progress 
in  the  country. 

The  faith  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  found  its 
way  into  the  peninsula;  had  l>een  embraced  with 
avidity  by  many  tribes ;  and  thus,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  population  of  Arabia  was 
divided,  i)erhaps  not  very  unequally,  into  Sabians, 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Magians.  (Shahrestan  et  aliis' 
in  Pococke,  1 40  et  seq, ;  Sale,  Intro.  Koran,  21-24.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Arabia  at  the 
birth  of  Mohammed ;  an  epoch  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  revolutions  that  history  has  to  re- 
cord. It  occurred  at  Mecca  in  the  month  of  May, 
A.D.  671  (Dr.  Prideaux,  Hist.  Moh.  6)  or  670 
(Abul-Feda,  Vit.  Moh.  49).  This  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  and  of  a  political  power  which,  even  in 
his  lifetime,  extended  over  his  native  country,  and 
which,  under  his  successors,  threatened  to  embrace 
the  empire  of  the  world,  traced  his  genealogy  in  a 
direct  une  through  eleven  descents  from  Koreish, 
the  founder  of  uie  powerful  tribe  that  bore  his 
name.  Koreish,  agam,  was  affirmed  to  be  the 
tenth  in  direct  descent  from  Adnan;  and  Adnan, 
the  third,  seventh,  or  eighth  fwhich  is  doubtful) 
from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abranam.  (Abul-Feda, 
"Vit.  Moh.  cap.  ii  pp.  6,  7.) 

The  future  Prophet  sprung,  therefore,  from  the 
noblest  tribe  of  the  Ishmaelitish  Arabs,  and  his 
grandfather  was,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  sovereign 
of  Mecca,  and  guardian  of  the  kaaba;  consequent^, 
from  the  sacredness  of  his  territory,  and  the  holi- 
ness of  his  office,  a  prince  of  great  power  and  influ- 
ence. (Abul-Feda,  cap.vi.  p.  18;  Al-Firawz  et 
aliis  in  Pococke,  p.  61 ;  EcchelensiB  Chron.  or  Hist 
Ar.,  par.  L  cap.  iu.  p.  139  et  aeq.) 
•  Yet,  notwitnstanding  his  high  connections,  Mo- 
hammed's early  life  was  passed  in  comparative 
poverty.  His  father,  a  younger  son  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Mecca,  dying  before  Mohammed  was  two 
years  old,  the  latter,  and  his  mother,  were  left 
with  no  other  provision  than  five  camels,  and  a 
female  slave.  To  his  grandfather,  Abdol-Motalleb, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  to  his  uncle, 
Abu-Taled,  the  future  Prophet  was,  therefore,  in- 
debted for  his  infant  protection;  and  this  guar- 
dianship was  exercised  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
the  uncle  especially  (for  Abdol-Motalleb  died  when 
Mohammed  was  onl^  eight  years  old),  continuing 
the  firm  friend  of  ms  ward,  throughout  his  life, 
and  protecting  him  in  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  beset  ms  first  attempts  to  disseminate  his 
doctrines.  Under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  Mo- 
hammed began  life  as  a  merchant,  accompanying 
a  trading  caravan  to  Syria,  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
Subsequently,  and  at  a  very  early  age,  Abu-Tideb 
recommended  him  as  a  factor  to  Khadija,^  a  rich 
widow,  to  whom  his  skill  in  commerce,  or  his  other 
accomplishments,  so  far  endeared  him,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  he  exchan^i^  the  name  of  servant  for 
that  of  husband ;  raising  himself  by  this  alliance 
to  an  equality  with  the  richest,  if  not  the  most 
powerful  men  of  Mecca.  At  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  twenty-five,  and  his  wife  forty  years 
of  age.  (Abul-Feda,  caps.  iv.  and  v.  pp.  10  and  12.) 
It  would  be  useless  now  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
proximate  cause  that  led  Mohammed  to  attack  a 
system  of  idolatry,  of  which  his  own  family  were 
at  the  head.  It  was  not,  however,  as  some  have 
sunmsed,  a  sudden  outbreak  of  enthusiasm ;  for, 
after  his  marriaffe,  ho  continued  to  live  in  all  the 
privacy  compatible  with  the  station  of  a  rich  and 
highly  connected  individual  for  thirteen  years.  At 
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the  termiiuition  of  this  period,  he  withdrew  ftom 
society,  resorted  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mec<»,  where,  for  two  ^ears,  he  p^ve  oat  that  he 
was  in  daily  communication  with  the  Divinity. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  being  then  forty  years  of 
age,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  Prophet,  sent  bv 
the  Ahnighty  to  establish  a  new  religion ;  or,  if 
we  may  take  his  own  words,  to  restore  the  ancient 
one,  professed  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  the 
Prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ;  by  destroying  the 
gross  idolatries  of  his  countrymen,  and  weeding 
out  the  corruptions  and  superstitions  by  which,  as 
he  alleged,  the  Jews  and  Christians  had  deformed 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  true  faith.  (Abnl- 
Feda,  cap.viL  pp.  14-17;  Abnl-Pharagius,  p.  102; 
El-Macin.  Hist  Sar.,  lib.  i.  cap.  L  p.  13,  &c) 

Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the 
Mohammedan  doctrines,  as  delivered  by  the 
founder  and  his  immediate  successors;  and  as 
they  are  embodied  in  the  114  chapters  of  the 
Koran :  The  unity  of  God;  the  divine  mission  of 
Mohammed;  the  stated  observance  of  prayer; 
the  giving  of  alms ;  the  observance  of  an  annual 
fast;  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  comprise 
under  five  heads,  the  principal  points,  whether  doc- 
trinal or  practical,  which  were  to  be  enforced. 
The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  proclaimed,  and 
a  future  state,  in  which  men  will  receive  the  re- 
ward of  their  good  actions  and  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  Prophet,  or  be  subjected  to  a  purifying 
punishment  for  their  evil  deeds  and  mfideUty. 
Th&Jbud  admission  of  all  true  believers  to  a  state 
of  bUss,  is  an  article  of  Mohammedan  faith. 
(Koran,  ptunm,  especially  chaps,  ii  iii  iv.  v.  and 
cxil;  Keland's  Moham.Theol,  p.  20,  Ac.)  The 
supposed  divine  legation  of  Motiammed  is  the 
prmdpal  novelty  introduced.  The  stated  pra^rers 
were  only  adaptations  of  customs  already  existing 
among  the  Sabians,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Ma- 
gians;  the  annual  fast  was  a  venr  ancient  prac- 
tice among  the  old  Arabs ;  and  the  only  change 
effected  by  Mohammed  in  its  observance,  was,  by 
prohibiting  the  intercalation  of  a  month  in  the 
lunar  year,  to  make  the  sacred  season  fixed  in- 
stead of  ambuUtoiy.  (Koran,  chap,  ix.)  The 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was,  as  has  been  shown,  a 
practice  followed  from  the  very  earliest  times; 
and  the  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life 
were  adopted,  but  with  much  adulteration,  from 
the  Christian  doctrines.  The  grossly  sensual 
character  of  Mohammed's  paradise,  is,  in  fact,  the 
great  blemish  in  his  religious  system ;  and  has  had 
a  most  debasing  and  degrading  influence  over  the 
countries  where  it  has  acquired  an  ascendancy. 

The  new  religion  being  in  most  parts  little 
more  than  an  adaptation  of  various  parts  of  the 
religions  previously  existing  in  Arabia,  was  well 
fitted  to  attract  all  by  the  respect  it  professed  for 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  ieach,  excepting  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  Sabians.  Accordingly,  Mo- 
hammed was  heard  with  patience  b;^  the  people 
of  Mecca,  till  he  denounced  the  idols  of  &e 
Kaaba.  This,  however,  raised  so  strong  a  feeling 
u^ainst  him,  that  his  ruin  was  prevent^  and  his 
lue  preserved,  only  by  the  firm  friendship  of  his 
uncle,  Abu-Taleb,  who,  although  unoonvmced  by 
the  preaching  of  his  nephew,  protected  him 
against  his  enemies.  In  the  sixtii  year  of  his  mis- 
sion, the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed 
became  so  severe,  that  many  of  his  followers 
sought  b^  permission,  refuge  in  other  lands,  chiefly 
in  Abyssmia;  where  they  became  the  first  instru- 
ments for  planting  the  new  faith  in  Afirica.  This 
event  is  called  by  Eastern  writers,  the  first 
Hbjira  or  flight  (Abul-Feda,  caps.  ix.  x.  xi, 
pp.  21-27;  Ebuoil-Athir  £1-Firawz  tt  aliis  in 
Pocoke,  p.  177,  ee  kq^  ^ 


In  less  than  nine  srears,  Mohammed  succeeded 
in  uniting  all  Arabia  in  one  faith ;  but  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Some  yean  pra- 
vioualy,  or  in  the  seventh  Hejira,  A.D.  62i8,  he  waa 
poisoned  by  a  Jewess  of  Chaibar,  who,  on  his  en- 
tering that  town  in  triumph,  offered  him  some 
eggs,  previously  drugged,  pn^essedly  to  test  the 
reality  of  his  divine  knowledge.  (Abul-Feda, 
cap.  xlv.  p.  92.)  Henceforward  his  strength  de- 
clined; but  his  death  was  caused  b^  a  fever 
which,  having  at  intervals  deprived  mm  of  his 
reason,  tominated  his  existence  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  days,  on  the  12th  of  the  1st  month,  Re- 
bizah,  in  the  eleventh  H^ira  (6th  June,  632),  in 
his  sixty-third,  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
sixty-firth  year.  He  was  buried  at  Medina;  and 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  differ  as  to  which  is 
the  most  sacred — Mecca,  which  gave  birth  to 
their  Apostle,  or  Medina^  which  received  him  in 
his  flight,  and  contains  his  mortal  remains.  (El- 
Macin,  lib.  i.  p.  10 ;  Abul-Feda,  caps.  Ixi-lxiv. 
pp.  8-142 ;  Ockley's  Hist  Sar.,  i.  1.) 

Mohammed  died  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
to  carry  his  spiritual  faith  and  temporal  power 
into  other  countries.  His  death  scarcely,  how- 
ever, suspended  the  completion  of  his  great 
designs:  a  momentary  state  of  confusion  waa 
followed  bv  the  election  of  Abii-Becre,  father-in- 
law  of  Mohammed,  to  the  ofiice  of  supreme  head 
of  the  Mussulman  religion  and  power,  under  the 
title  of  *■  Khaliff,'  or  *  Successor  of  the  Prophet* 
Under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  two  successors,  the 
Arab  arms  were  carried  triumphantly  into  all  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  and  by  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  Hejira,  or  within  less  than  ten  years  from 
'the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  was  coinpleted.  In  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  tne  Hejira,  Damascus  was  takea; 
in  the  seventeenth,  Antioch;  in  the  nineteenth, 
Ispahan ;  and  in  the  twentieth,  Alexandria.  (El- 
Macin,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii  pp.  16-88 ;  Abul-PhazagiuSy 
pp.  108-117;  Ockley,  I  pp.  1—891.) 

The  khalifate  continued  elective  for  four  snocea- 
sive  elections ;  the  last  who  held  the  power  by  pub- 
lic suffrage,  bei^  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed.  This  first  believer  had  been 
thus  long  passed  by,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
fusing to  hold  as  sacred  anythmg  not  contained 
in  the  Koran,  or  the  immediate  traditions  of  the 
Prophet  (Abdul-Pharagius,  p.  115^  From  thia 
circumstance  arose  the  division  of  the  Moham- 
medans into  two  great  sects,  the  Sonnites  and 
the  ScHiTES.  The  latter,  the  disciples  of  Ali, 
whom  they  denominate  the  vicar  of  God,  receiving 
only  those  doctrines  which  he  admitted  to  be 
sacred;  while  their  adversaries  (the  orthodox 
Mussulmans)  hold,  at  least  in  emud  reverence,  th« 
7,275  Sonna,  or  oral  laws,  whicn,  within  the  iirBt 
200  years  of  Mohammedanism,  had  grown  into 
respect  and  veneration.  (D'Herbelot,  arts.  Bokhari, 
Hadith,  and  Sonnah,  pp.  288,  416,  and  807.) 

Ali  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  after  a 
troubled  reign  of  five  years ;  and  Moawijaii,  son  of 
Abu-Sophian,  the  greatest  enemy  of  Mohammed^ 
usurped  the  throne ;  and,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, had  the  power  or  art  to  make  the  khalifate 
hereditary  in  his  own  family.  His  descendants 
are  called  the  Ommiyade  race  of  khalifs,  from 
Ommiyah,  the  grandfather  of  Abu-Sophian ;  and 
tliey  possessed  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  power 
through  fourteen  generations,  and  for  nearly  100 
years.  (£1-Macin,  lib.  i.  caps.  v.  and  vL  pp.  89^9 ; 
Abul-Pliara^us,  pp.  1 1 7-128 ;  Ockley,  ii  pp.  1-106.) 

The  Ommiyade  khalifs  were,  in  the  18dni  Hejira 
(a.d.  750),  superseded  by  the  descendants  of  Abbas, 
one  of  the  uncles  of  Mohammed.  The  Ommiyade 
dynasty  had  never  received  Uie  cheerful  submis- 
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oon  of  the  Prophet's  family ;  and,  after  a  length- 
ened struggle,  the  last  Ommiyade  khalif  was 
oompletely  defeated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  again 
in  ^gTpt,  where  he  was  slain.  Abul-Abuft-SafTa, 
and  Tdq  princes,  his  descendants,  are  known  in 
histofy  as  the  Abbaside  khalifs.  (£1-Macin,  lib.  i. 
cap.  xxi;  lib.  iL  cap.  L  pp.  95-100;  Abul-Phara- 
gius,  pp.  137, 138.) 

The  seat  of  goveniment  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
been  removed  firom  Medina  to  Damascus,  and 
from  the  latter  to  Bagdad.  It  was  in  this  new 
teat  of  empire  that  the  Arab  claim  to  literaxy 
and  scientific  eminence  was  first  raised.  It  was 
here  thAt  the  splendid  courts  of  Haroon-al- 
Baschid,  and  his  sons,  Al-Mansoor  and  Motassem, 
were  held.  It  was  here  that,  under  their  patron- 
i^ge,  the  Greek  sages  and  philosophers  were  trans- 
ited, that  the  native  Arab  genius  raised  its  head, 
and  carried  the  sciences,  piwsical  and  metaphy- 
skal,  together  with  the  useful  arts,  to  a  point  of 
grandeur  unknown  in  formo'  times.  The  names 
alone  of  the  Saracen  philosophers,  mathemati- 
dans,  astronomers,  physicians,  botanists,  chemists, 
and  architects,  who  illustrated  this  period  of  Arab 
haaUsrv,  would  fill  a  volume.  Of  chemistry,  they 
may  be  called  the  mtfeiUon;  and  although  in 
astronomy,  they  did  not  presume  to  depart  fiDm 
the  Ptolomean  hypothesis,  they  earned  out  the 
views  of  the  Alexandrian  philosopher,  and  at- 
tained resnlts  marvellous  for  their  accuracy,  when 
the  enoneons  nature  of  the  data  on  which  they 
were  founded  is  considered.  To  the  astronomical 
tables  of  Bagdad,  Cordova,  and  Samarcand,  sub- 
sequent observeni  owe  a  laige  debt  of  gratitude ; 
and  many  of  the  common  terms  in  modem  astro- 
nomy, and  most  of  the  names  applied  to  the  fixed 
Stan,  attest  the  source  whence  Europe  drew  the 
elements  of  astronomical  science.  The  Arabs,  if 
they  did  not  invent,  at  least  were  the  great  im- 
provera  of  algebra  (the  name  sufficiently  at- 
tests its  origin),  which  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  analyist  an  instrument  of  vast  and  apparently 
unlimited  power.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
important  mvention  we  owe  to  the  Arabs,  is  that 
of  the  arithmetical  characters,  now  in  common 
use,  which  banished  at  once  and  for  ever  the  cum- 
bfoos  and  nnwieldv  notation  of  the  Romans.  In 
medicine,  the  Arabs  were  pre-eminently  ^^reat: 
and  the  magnificent  remains  of  their  pubbc  and 
private  boildLngSj  in  Syria,  ^gypt?  and  Spain, 
evince  their  skiU  m  architecture.  The  Arab  court 
of  Bagdad  was,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the  know- 
ledge and  refinement  of  the  period  in  which  it 
existed;  and,  by  a  singular  contrast,  that  period 
oonespondedwith  the  darkest  and  most  degraded 
portion  of  European  history.  ^Abdul-Pharagius» 
p.  150,  ef  teg.;  D'Herbelot,  PP>  430,  545,  Ac) 

SekooU  emd  JS'dMoofion.— The  learning  which 
gave  celebrity  to  the  court  of  Bagdad  in  the 
middle  ages,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
natnialised  in  Arabia.  Before  the  sera  of  Moham- 
med, ignorance  (that  is,  ignorance  of  written 
teaming)  was  so  far  from  being  accounted  dis- 
graceful,  that  we  learn  from  the  Koran  (chap. 
xxix.)  that  Mohammed,  though  of  the  royal 
of  Hedjaz,  could  neither  read  nor  write; 


and,  in  the  present  day,  judges  are  frequently 
illiterate.  (Burckhardt's  Notes  on  Bed.,  68.)  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  education  in 
Arabia  ia  either  very  good  or  widely  diffused. 
AeeaOang  to  Niebuhr  (Des  de  TAr.,  par.  i  p.  91) 
'the  An£  princes  by  no  means  enoouiage  science ; 
and,  throughout  the  East,  you  meet  few  who 
merit  the  title  of  learned.* 

Public  provision  is  however  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth ;  and  a  teacher  for  the  children 
and  young  sUves  is  no  uncommon  part  of  the 


domestic  establishment  of  distinguished  families; 
so  that,  in  the  cities,  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation can  read  and  wnte — attainments  which 
are  also  found  commonly  enough  among  the 
sheikhs  of  tribes  in  the  'neighb^uhood  of  the 
settled  districts. 

To  almost  every  mosque  there  is  attached  a 
school,  where  the  poorer  children  may  be  taught 
gratuitously;  besides  which,  there  are  in  every 
great  town  more  or  fewer  private  establishments 
where  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  are  re- 
ceived. The  education  is  of  a  limited  kind,  com- 
prising little  more  than  reading,  writinjg,  the 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  me  doctrines  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  School-houses,  like 
the  sliops,  are  open  to  the  street,  so  that  the 
whole  prt)cess  of  education  is  conducted  in  public; 
and  to  prevent  the  distraction  incident  to  such  a 
situation,  the  readers  and  repeaters  speak  in  the 
highest  possible  key,  and  accompany  their  deli- 
very with  violent  gesticulations. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  many  of  the  greater 
towns  schools  oif  a  higher  character ;  colleges,  in 
fact,  in  which  the  higher  sciences — ^mathematics, 
astronomy,  astrologv,  and  medicine — are  taught. 
In  the  Imanat  of  Nemen  (which  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  district  so  called)  there  are  two  of 
these  colleges.  One  of  the  chief  studies  in  them 
is  the  ancient  Arabic,  now  a  dead  language ;  for 
their  learned  men  are  expected  to  understand 
clearlv,  not  only  the  Koran  in  its  original  tongue, 
but  also  all  the  ancient  commentators,  of  whom 
the  number  is  very  considerable.  Candidates  for 
offices,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  are  said  to  undergo 
a  very  rigorous  public  examination  as  to  their 
literary  and  scientific  attainments ;  but  this  is 
mere  pretence,  the  most  illiterate  persons  being 
frequently  appointed  to  the  highest  posts,  while 
the  best  instructed  get  a  precarious  living  as 
scribes,  teachers,  and  pubhc  reciters  or  poets. 
Hence  the  wish  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  scho- 
lastic knowledge  is  ver^  weak  in  the  majori^  of 
Arabs ;  and  the  profession  of  teacher  is  far  nom 
respectable  or  lucrative.  In  many  of  the  towns, 
the  public  schools  are  falling  to  decay ;  and  those 
qualified  to  conduct  them  prefer  wandering  over 
the  country  like  the  bards  and  troubadours  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  poets  and  orators;  in  which  cha- 
racters, as  the  reciters  or  singers  of  the  glories  of 
the  nation,  they  are  welcomed  and  rewaraed  alike 
by  the  sheriffs  and  sheikhs.  There  is  no  public 
provision  whatever  for  female  education ;  and, 
among  the  Bedouins,  whole  tribes  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  A  very  great  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  education  in  Arabia  is,  the  preju- 
dice of  the  natives  against  printing.  From  the 
nature  of  the  Arabic  characters,  interlacing  each 
other,  and  frequently  placed  vertically,  they  ap- 
pear handsomer,  when  w^  written,  than  when 
printed.  There  was  not,  a  few  years  a^,  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  at  present,  a  single  printing- 
press  m  the  country.  (Niebiihr,  par.  l  pp.  91-96 ; 
par.  ii.  p.  188 ;  AH  Bey,  iL  100 ;  Barekhanit's 
iNotes  on  Bed.,  42,  et  §eq,) 

PoHtuxU  DivUiotu,  —  Sowca  of  Reventie,  — 
Without  reckoning  the  Bedouin  tnbes,  the  num- 
ber of  which  can  hardly  be  ascertained,  the  settled 
parts  of  Arabia  are  divided  into  a  great  many  in- 
dependent governments:  hence  states,  also,  not 
unfirequently  spring  up.  The  political  divisions 
of  this  country  are  therefore  very  uncertain,  but  at 
present  they  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of— Ist. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  states,  upon  the  SS W.  coasts ; 
2nd.  A  much  greater  number  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  8rd.  The  halr^ettled  Bedoum 
tribes  on  the  N.  part  of  that  Gulf;  4th.  The 
dominions  of  the  Wahabee  chief,  AbdaUah,  in 
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Nedsjed ;  5th.  The  Hedjaz  and  Bahr-«l-toiir-Sinai, 
on  the  W.  andNW.  of  all  these.  The  last  aie  the 
only  parts  that  own  a  foreign  master.  The  des- 
cendants of  Mohammed  continued  to  reign  in  the 
Hedjaz  from  his  time  down  to  a  late  epoch ;  ac- 
knowledging, however,  the  supremacy,  iirst  of  the 
court  of  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  as  head  of  the  Mohammedan  faith ;  minis- 
ters of  the  paramount  power  residing  at  the  sanc- 
tuary in  the  holy  cities.  While  the  Turkish  go- 
venunent  retained  its  strength,  this  connection 
was  acknowledged  and  respected  in  the  Hedjaz ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  the  sheriffs 
renounced  their  nominal  allegiance,  attacked 
the  Turkish  pachas,  and  finally  expelled  them. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  this  effected,  when  the 
Wahabees  subdued  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  held  it  tiU  1818-14;  when  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  nominally  restored  the  Holy 
Cities  to  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  but  virtually 
made  himself  master  of  the  Hedjaz ;  which  he 
has  since  retained,  and  governed  at  discretion. 
The  Desert  of  Sinai  has  always  belonged,  more 
or  leas,  to  Egypt.  (Burckhardt  s  Traveu,  paukn ; 
Notes  on  Wahabees,  821-420 :  Lord  Valeutia,  iiL 
326-327.) 

Taxes,  in  the  settled  portions  of  Arabia  are 
pretty  imiform.  A  tenth  of  the  productions  of 
the  land  is  paid  to  the  sovereign,  and  this  not 
unfrequently  in  kind.  (Eraser,  p.  Id.)  In  Yemen, 
however,  tlus  tax  appears  to  be  compounded  for 
by  the  payinent  of  a  fixed  sum  annually  (Nie- 
buhr,  par.  ii  p.  183)  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
town  population,  this  method  must  necessarily  be 
generaL  The  tithe  upon  land  is  the  only  le^ 
fixed  impost  which  the  subjects  of  the  native 
Arab  princes  are  called  upon  to  pay.  But  a  far 
more  productive  source  of  revenue  is  found  in 
the  customs  and  duties  upon  merchandise.  The 
Iman  of  Muscat  lays  ^  per  cent,  upon  all  goods 
passing  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Arab  bottoms; 
and  this  small  duty  is  so  productive  that  it  yields 
from  110,000  to  160,000  dollars  annually.  (Fra^ 
ser,  p.  16.)  In  Yemen,  the  Iman  levies  3  per 
cent,  upon  the  coffee  carried  from  his  dominions 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Bab-elr-Mandeb,  and  7  per 
cent,  upon  all  that  is  sent  up  the  Bed  Sea ;  and 
the  Sultan  Sheriff  of  Mecca— or  rather  his  present 
master,  Mehemet  Ali — takes  6  per  cent,  more  in 
the  port  of  Djidda.  (Lord  Valentia,  ii.  868,  369,) 
The  laige  quantities  of  goods  that  are  constantly 
passing  from  India,  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  S>Tia,  &c., 
to  all  the  trading  towns  of  Arabia,  have  also  their 
stated  rates  of  duties;  and  the  income  derived 
firom  them  is  so  great,  that  Mehemet  Ali  cheaply 
purchased  his  popularity  in  his  new  dominions  by 
for^goin^  the  settled  tithe  which  had  formerly 
been  paid  in  them.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  a 
declaration  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hedjaz 
should  be  wholly  free  from  taxes.  (Burckhardt's 
l^otes  on  Bed.,  p.  306.)  llie  city  of  Medina  was 
said  to  be  impost  fiee,  even  before  this  period. 
(Ali  Bey,  ii.  127.) 

Certam  articles  of  commerce  are  monopolies  in 
the  hands  of  the  governments;  as  salt  in  the 
Hedjaz,  and  the  same  article  and  sulphur,  in  Oman. 
(Biirckhardt's  Travels,  i.  p.  65 ;  Eraser,  16.)  Be- 
sides which,  the  sovereign  is  frequently  possessed 
of  large  landed  property  in  private  right,  which 
he  lets  out  precisely  Uke  any  other  landloixl ;  and 
in  certain  cases,  as  in  those  ofme  Imaums  of  Muscat 
and  Yemen,  he  is  also  the  most  considerable  mer- 
chant in  his  own  dominions.  (Niebuhr,  par.  iL 
pp.  182-184 ;  Eraser,  16.) 

These  are  all  legitimate  sources  of  revenue ;  but 
the  evil  in  this  and  all  other  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries is,  that  the  governments,  being  despotic,  prac- 
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tise  and  tolerate  all  sorts  of  extortion.  Before  the 
conquest  of  the  Hedjaz  by  the  Egyptians,  it  was 
customary  for  the  sultan  sheriff  of  Mecca  to  fill  the 
prisons  with  persons  upon  charges  of  disaffection 
to  his  person,  thafr  they  might  purchase  their  Uvea 
and  liberties  by  large  fines.  (Burckhardt's  Travels, 
i.  p.  416.)  In  Yemen  the  dolas  receive  the  taxes 
and  customs  of  the  towns,  p|ay  the  troops,  the 
judges,  and  other  public  functionaries,  and  trans- 
mit the  biJance  to  Sanaa,  the  seat  of  government. 
In  this  arrangement,  the  iman  saueezes  all  he  can 
from  the  dola;  and  the  latter,  whose  nominal  in- 
come is  very  trifling,  resorts  to  any  means,  how- 
ever infamous,  of  realising^  a  large  income  for  him- 
self. The  chief  sufferers  in  these  transactions  are 
the  Indian,  and  other  foreign  merchants.  The 
collection  of  the  customs,  too,  is  attended  with 
considerable  firaud ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
officer  to  favour  his  friends,  and  oppress  strangers, 
without  incurring  any  responsibility.  These  abuses 
have,  however,  been  considerably  modified  in  the 
Hedjaz  since  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian 
power.  (Lord  Valentia,  iiL  p.  825;  Burckhaidt'a 
Travds,  I  pp.  89,  417.) 

Area  and  Population, — Arabia  hasbeen  supposed 
to  contain  firom  12,000,000  to  14,000,000  iiihab., 
though  this  is  probably  beyond  the  mark.  The 
nomadic  habits  of  the  greater  part  of  its  popala- 
don,  and  the  number  of  petty  states  into  which  the 
settled  pop.  is  divided,  and  the  little  that  is  known 
with  respect  to  most  of  them,  renders  it  impossible 
to  assign  either  their  limits  or  their  population. 
Accoxdmg  to  Balbi,  the  imanat  of  Yemen,  or 
Yemen  I^per,  and  the  imanat  of  Muscat,  on  the 
coast  of  Onuir,  have  respectively — 

IMAMAT  OF  YKMBX.  IMANAT  OF  MUBCAT. 

Superficial  extent,  65,000    Superficial  extent,  62,000 

sq.  m.  sq.  m. 

Pop. ,  2,600,000.  Pop. ,  1 ,600,000. 

Revenue,  495,000/.  sterl.       Bevenne,  165,000/.  sterL 
Army  5^000  men.  Army,  1,000  men. 

Navy,  1  ship,  3  frigates, 
80  inferior  veaaelB. 
Density  of  pop.,  47  per    Density  of  pop.,  SI   per 
■q.  m.  sq.  m. 

The  Hedjaz  has  been  very  well  surveyed,  espe- 
cially by  Ali  Bey  and  Burckhardt,  but  its  vary- 
ing ix>pulation,  owing  to  the  influx  and  efflux  of 
pilgrims,  together  with  the  crowd  of  traders  who 
are  oonstanuy  passing  between  its  shores  and  dis- 
tant countries,  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  assign  its  real  numbers  with  any  tolerable  accu- 
racy. Probably,  however,  it  is  more  densely  jieo- 
pled  than  either  Yemen  or  Muscat. 

The  states  of  Yemen,  as  enumerated  by  Kiebuhr, 
are  the  following : — 

1.  Yemen  Proper.  8.  Sahan. 

2.  Aden.  9.  Nedqiren. 
8.  Kankeban.  10.  Kachran. 
4.  Haachid-u-Bekel.  11.  Dqof. 

6.  Abn-Ariah.  12.  South  Khanlan. 

6.  Beled-el-KobaU.  18.  Nehm. 

7.  Korth  Khaolan.  14.  Jaffa. 

There  are,  also,  a  great  many  little  states  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  Hadramaut  consists  of  insig- 
nificant sovereignties,  mostly  of  no  greater  extent 
than  a  mile  or  two  round  the  town  where  the  chief 
resides.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii  pp,  160-245,  267- 
292,  Ac) 

ARAJBKIR,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pachalik 
of  Sivar,  cap.  sanjiack,  7  m.  N.  Euphrates,  and  60 
m.  NNE.  Malattia,  lat.  39°  6'  N.,  long.  89^  E. 
Estim.  pop.  25,000.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
the  count^  round  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

AKACAN,  a  counts^  of  Asia,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Rakhaing,  extending  alon^  the  W.  coast  of 
the  great  E.  peninsula  of  S.  Asia,  acquired  from 
the  Birmese,  by  tlie  British,  in  1824.    It  lies  ba- 
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twcen  150  53'  (Cape  Legrais)  and  21o  80'  N.  lat., 
and  92^  20'  and  94^  14/  £.  long. ;  haying  N.  the  r. 
Nanf.,  which  separates  it  from  Chittagong,  £.  the 
Yaomandony  monntains,  dividing  it  firom  the  Bir- 
meee  dominions,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean;  the 
two  latter  boundaries  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  at 
Cape  N^giais,  its  S.  extrenutv :  length,  X.  to  S., 
about  600  m. ;  breadth,  at  its  N.  end,  90  m. ;  but 
thenoe  southwards  continually  decreasing ;  area, 
16,250  sq.  geog.  nu  (Pemberton) ;  pop.  said  to  be 
about  230,000  only,  whereas,  in  1795,  it  was  esti- 
mated, but  probably  much  beyond  the  mark,  at 
2,600,000.  (Pemberton's  Report  on  the  £.  Fron- 
tier of  British  India.) 

The  Yeomandong,  or  Anoo-pectoo-moo  moun- 
tains, are  a  branch  tmrn  those  that  bound  S.  the 
Yale  of  Assam ;  and  form  the  £.  boundary' of  both 
.Aracan  and  Chittagong.  Their  heights  vary  from 
2,000  to  8,000  ft.;  Table  Mountain,  in  21°  N.lat. 
and  93°  £.  long.,  is  8,480  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Near  lat.  20°  they  take  a  sudden  turn  £. 
for  about  a  degree ;  but  in  general  their  direction 
is  N.  to  S. ;  they  are  covered  with  forests,  and 
have  numerous  passes,  the  chief  being  those  of 
Khyounzah  and  Goa  in  the  Birmese,  and  Tongo, 
Taiak,  and  Aeng,  in  the  British  dominions.  They 
ue,  in  almost  every  case,  mere  narrow  footpaths. 
(Bkter,  Erdknnde,  voL  i.p.  308.) 

The  country,  generally,  is  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  but  on  the  N.  border  and  the  sea-shore 
there  are  low  and  marshy  tracts.  The  rivers  run 
mostly  in  a  SW.  direction,  and  are  frequently 
oavisable  for  trading  vessels  of  some  magnitude ; 
the  Luj^pest  is  the  Aracan  (properly  Kmadyne), 
which  rues  in  the  Birmese  dominions,  near  23°  N. 
lat,  and  discharges  itself  iii  20°  15'  by  several 
months ;  on  one  of  its  minor  branches  is  situated 
the  town  of  Aracan,  accesable  to  vessels  of  250 
tons  burthen.  The  other  principal  streams  are  the 
Nauf,  Aeng,  Miou,  and  Sandoway  rivers,  all  in 
some  degree  navigable. 

The  coast,  in  the  central  part  of  Aracan  espe^ 
dally,  contains  many  good  harbours,  is  mudi 
indented  by  creeks,  and  studded  with  isUmds  and 
neks,  whi^  render  the  mouth  of  the  Aracan  river 
somewhat  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  SW. 
BMosoon :  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  however,  the 
water  is  smooth,  and  there  are  good  anchorages  all 
akNig  the  coast,  in  from  6  to  20  fathoms,  with  a 
muddy  bottom. 

The  principal  islands  are  Cheduba,  Ramree,  and 
Akyab,  between  the  Rivers  Kuladyne  and  Mion. 
They  are  usually  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
nanow  channels,  and  partake  of  the  same  natural 
aspect. 

The  climate  is  decidedly  unhealthy,  except  in 
a  few  spots,  as  Kyouk-Phyoo,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Bamree,  and  especiaUy  hostile  to  £uropeans,  who 
are  attacked  b^  intermittent  fevers,  and  other 
effects  <^  malana.  During  the  Birmese  war  the 
tnwps  died  in  ^^reat  numbers  from  these  causes. 
The  country  is  mundated  by  heavy  rains  during 
the  SW.  monsoon,  which  bcjgins  in  May  and  en£ 
in  October. 

The  abundance  of  forests  which  cover  the  moun- 
tains have  hitherto  been  insurmountable  obstacles 
towards  any  knowledge  of  their  geology.  The 
piunitive  rocks  that  have  been  seen  are  mostly 
slate.  The  lower  hills  consist  chiefly  of  sandstone, 
with  a  stiff  clay  occasionally  intermixed ;  on  every 
part  of  the  coast  coral  and  shell-lime  are  abundant. 
A  low  alluvial  soil  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
eountnr  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

little  systematic  information  has  been  collected 
as  to  the  pioducts  of  the  country.  Salt  is  largely 
produced  m  the  creeks.  Gold  and  silver  are  said 
to  be  met  with ;  jungles  of  mangrove  crowd  the 


banks  of  the  riyers;  firs  are  common  N.  of  the 
Aracan  riyer;  teak,  bamboo,  red  jand,  toon,  &c, 
axe  found  in  the  forests,  and  since  the  British 
occupation  have  b^n'  used  for  ship-building ;  the 
sugar-cane,  cocoa,  palm,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  red 
pq>per,  cucumber,  melon,  plantain,  mango,  iacko, 
orange  and  other  fruits,  are  indigenous :  elephants, 
cattle,  birds  of  many  kinds,  Ami,  silkworms,  and 
bees  are  found  in  great  plenty. 

The  inhab.  are  1-lOth  Birmese,  S-lOths  Moham- 
medans and  Indians,  and  the  remainder  Tekein  or 
Itftem,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  Mughs  of  the 
Europeans.  The  latter  are  of  middle  height,  with  a 
broad  face,  high  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  the 
nose  flat,  and  the  eyes  like  those  of  the  Chinese : 
they  are  cunning,  and  addicted  to  stealing,  but  not 
tomlsehood.  Their  language  and  religion  resemble 
those  of  the  Birmese;  thelatter,  however  (that  of 
Boodh),  they  do  not  adhere  to  very  strictly,  since 
they  do  not  abstain  from  animal  food.  TheAracan- 
ese  are  by  no  means  uneducated ;  almost  all  of  them 
can  read  and  write ;  the  latter  they  practise  with  a 
chalk  pencil  on  a  paper  made  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree :  their  records  are  kept  on  palm-leaf,  lacquered 
in  japan  or  red  upon  a  gilt  ground.  'The  people 
are  fond  of  finery ;  the  (^ess  of  the  women  is  a  red 
binder  wrapt  closely  round  them,  oyer  this  a  robe 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  the  petticoat  fastened 
loosely  on  one  side  all  down,  so  that  in  walking 
the  whole  of  one  limb  is  exposed.  Women  are  not 
kept  secluded,  but  enjoy  as  much  Uberty  as  the 
other  sex.  Slavery  in  all  its  forms  is  tolerated. 
Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  par- 
ties; solemnised 'bpr  feasts,  and  ratified  hy  the 
married  couple  eating  out  of  one  dish.  If  they 
separate  at  a  future  time  at  the  wish  of  the  hus- 
band, he  must  take  upon  himself  all  his  wife's 
debts ;  if  such  a  determination  originate  with  the 
latter,  she  takes  them  upon  herself,  but  can  demand 
25  rupees  from  her  husoand.  If  a  man  be  in  want 
of  money,  he  may  pawn  his  wife ;  but  if  she  be- 
come pregnant  in  consequence,  he  can  claim  her 
again,  and  the  contract  to  pajr  becomes  null  and 
yoid.  The  dead  are  either  buried  or  burned. 
^  This  country  has  been  yery  greatly  improved 
since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British, 
previously  to  which  it  was  in  the  worst  possible 
state.  Ihe  bands  of  robbers  by  which  it  was  in- 
fested have  been  extirpated ;  and  the  habits  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  materially  improved.  The 
introduction  of  tranquillity  and  commerce  has 
awakened  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  rendered  the 
people  cultivators,  salt-manufacturers,  and  traders. 
Akyab  is  daily  becoming  of  more  and  more  im- 
portance. 

Before  1783,  Aracan  was  independent,  though 
often  ravaged  by  the  Moghuls  and  Pegnans :  m 
that  year  it  was  conquered  by  the  Birmese,  and 
govemed  by  their  viceroys ;  whose  oppressions  de- 
populated the  counbry,  causing  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  fiy  to  Chittagong  and  Tipperah,  where 
they  settled ;  and  others  to  become  jungle-robbers. 
A  reyolt  broke  out  in  1811,  and  the  violation  of 
the  British  frontier  by  the  Birmese,  both  then  and 
subsequently,  was  the  cause  of  the  Birmese  war  of 
1824 ;  which  ended  in  the  cession  of  Aracan  to  the 
British. 

Aracan,  a  town  and  cap.  of  the  above  proy.,  on 
an  inferior  branch  of  the  iLuladyne  river,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  several  lofty  wooden  bridges,  50 
m.  NE.  Akyab,  lat.  20°  44  N.,  long.  98°  26'  E. 
£6tim.  pop.  10,000.  The  town  is  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  square,  walled  on  all  sides  except  the 
N£.,  where  it  touches  a  shallow  lake.  As  a  fort- 
ress, however,  it  is  worthless,  being  commanded 
hy  yarious  hiUs  in  the  neighbourhood.  S.  of  the 
principal. street  which  xuns  £•  and  W.  are  the  ruins 
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of  an  andent  oalaoe  and  fort,  the  latter  surrounded 
by  a  triple  enclosuTe  of  stone  patched  up  with  brick, 
llieie  are  many  pagodas,  both  in  the  town  and  on 
the  heights  around  it.  Next  to  Akyab,  it  has  the 
best  market  in  the  prov.  for  British  manufactures 
and  the  silks  of  P^gu,  and  its  river  is  navigable 
for  boats  at  hi^  tide ;  but  its  consequence  has  been 
^adually  diminishing  since  Akyab  began  to  rise 
mto  importance.  Aracan  was  taken  in  1 788  by  the 
Birmese,  who  captured  much  boot^,  induduig  a 
large  brazen  image  of  Guadma,  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  other  idols. 

.^^RAD,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  emiiiie,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Maros;  that  part  which  is  on  the  N. 
bank,  or  Old  Arad,  being  in  Hungary,  and  the 
other,  or  New  Arad,  in  the  Bannat,  27  m.  N. 
Temeswar,  hit.  46^  9'  66"  N.,  long.  21o  18'  8"  E. 
Pop.  of  both  parts,  80,959  in  1858.  New  Arad  is 
strongly  fortined ;  and  Old  Arad  is  the  residence 
of  a  Greek  bishop.  The  most  opulent  inhabitants 
are  the  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous.  The  town 
is  the  entrepot  of  the  products  of  a  large  tract  of 
country,  which  are  here  embarked  on  the  Maros, 
and  sent  by  the  river  to  the  Danube,  and  thence 
to  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  Black  Sea.  To- 
Jmooo  is  manufactured,  there  is  a  large  trade  in 
■     "       ■       of  the 


com,  and  the  town  is  the  place 
cattle  market  in  Hunrary. 

ARAFAT  (MOmPr),  a  hiU  of  Arabia,  16  m. 
SE.  of  Mecca,  consisting  of  a  granite  rock  about 
150  fL  high,  a  principal  ol^ect  of  the  Moham- 
medan pilgrimages  to  Uiat  city. 

ARAGON,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Spain, 
formerly  a  separate  kingdom,  comprising  the  provs. 
of  Zaragoza,  Huesca,  and  Teruel,  lying  between 
40°  and  420  56'  N.  lat,  and  46®  E.  and  2^  T  W. 
long.,  having  N.  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide  it 
from  France;  £.,  Catalonia;  S.,  Valencia;  and 
W.,  Navarre  and  Castile;  length,  N.  to  S.,  216  m.; 
breadth,  65  to  135  m. ;  area,  14,692  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
880,643  in  1857.  It  is  a  basin  everywhere  sur- 
rounded, except  on  the  E.,  by  mountain  nm^; 
on  the  N.  offsets  from  the  Pyrenees  extend  mto 
the  prov.  as  far  S.  as  lat.  42^  10',  enclosing  many 
picturesque  and  fertile  vallevs ;  the  Sierras  Mon- 
cayo  Cuen^  Molina,  and  Albarracin  separate  it 
£n>m  Castile,  and  those  of  Morella  from  Valencia. 
Another  distinct  chain  runs  parallel  to  the  latter 
through  the  S.  part  of  Ara^on,  from  NW.  to  SE. : 
between  the  Sierra  and  this  chain  is  the  valley  of 
the  Xiloca;  and  between  this  latter  chain  and  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  extensive  plain  intersected  by  the 
Ebro.  This,  which  is  not  only  the  largest  of  the 
Aragonese  rivers,  but  the  largest  river  which  has 
its  embouchure  on  tiie  east  coast  of  Spain,  runs 
through  the  prov.  in  a  S.  easterly  direction,  di- 
viding it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Exclusive 
of  the  Ebro,  there  are  a  great  number  of  other 
rivers,  mostly  its  aiHuents,  having  their  sources  in 
the  mountain  ranges  that  bound  on  either  side  the 
central  plain;  as  the  Gallego,  Cinca,  and  Segre, 
from  the  N.,  the  Xiloca,  Guerva,  Aguas,  S.  Martin, 
Guadaloupe,  and  Alguas,  from  the  S. :  the  Tagus 
and  the  Guadalaviar  have,  also,  their  origin  in  this 
region.  Salt  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  nitre,  ahim,  Ac,  are  met 
with,  but  the  mines  are  mostly  neglected.  The 
mine  of  rock  salt  at  Remolinos,  near  Alagon,  is, 
however,  extensively  wrought,  furnishing  supplies 
not  only  for  the  prov.,  but  also  for  Catalonia  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Climate  temperate 
and  warm  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  but  on  the 
Pyrenees  the  snow  is  often  found  6  or  6  ft.  deep 
in  June,  and  violent  storms  occur  in  winter. 
The  coimtry  is,  however,  universallv  healthy.  The 
soil  of  the  plains  is,  in  ^neral,  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  growUi  ol  most  products  of  tcm- 
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pemte  dimates.  Though  agriculture  be  very  de- 
fective, more  com  and  wine  are  produced  than  are 
required  for  home  consumption ;  and  there  are  also 
laige  supplies  of  fine  fruits,  with  legumes,  flax, 
hemp,  oil,  saffiron,  liquorice,  madder,  esparto,  and 
barilla.  Homed  cattle  are  scarce.  Wolves  and 
bears  are  met  with  in  the  mountainous  districts; 
game  is  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  abound  with  ex- 
cellent fish,  especially  eels  and  trout.  Themanu-^ 
factures  are  confined  to  common  woollen  and  other 
doths,  oorda^  and  hempen  artides,  gunpowder, 
with  soap,  vinegar,  brandy,  paper,  hate,  earthen- 
ware, and  leather.  The  manufacture  of  silk  in  the 
capital  and  other  towns  has  ^preatly  dimimshed. 
Aragon  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts  orgobiemos: 
its  chief  dties  are  Zaragoaa,  Huesca,  Qdatayud, 
and  TerueL  The  first  is  an  ardibishopric :  there  are 
six  bishoprics  and  two  univenities.  Several  roads 
cross  the^rov.,  passing  to  all  the  great  towns;  and 
the  Imperial  canal,  from  Tudela  to  Zara^za,  10  ft, 
in  depth  and  70  ft  wide,  commenced  m  1529  by 
Charles  V.,  and  completed  to  its  present  extent  in 
1772,  serves  the  double  purpose  oi  promoting  trade 
and  navigation.  Several  railways  are  aim  con- 
structed uirough  the  province ;  among  them,  the 
Madrid,  Saragoesa,  and  Alicante ;  the  Sangossa 
and  Barcelona;  and  the  Sangossaand  Pampduna 
lines.  The  Aragonese  are  strong,  and  weU-built; 
not  so  active  as  the  Catalonians,  but  industrious, 
brave,  and  honest.  They  are  intelligent,  and  de- 
sirous of  knowledge,  but  proud,  suUen,  and  ex- 
tremdy  opposed  to  fore^  interference  with  their 
government.  The  original  harsh  Aragonese  dia- 
lect has  now  become  intermixed  with  the  Castilian. 
The  male  peasantry  wear  a  wabtcoat  and  a  round 
iacket  aver  it,  drawn  together  by  a  thong,  and  a 
lai)^  round  hat,  or  sometimes  two,  to  work  in 
during  the  heats  of  summer.  The  dress  of  the 
women  is  odd  and  grotesque ;  it  consists  partly  of 
two  woollen  corsets,  and  three  or  four  thidc  petti- 
coats one  over  another,  the  whole  weigiiing  a 
quarter  of  a  cwt.  Under  the  Romans  Aragon  was 
induded  in  Cdtiboia;  in  A.D.  470  it  was  overrun 
by  the  Goths,  and  in  714  by  the  Moois.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter,  it  was  governed  by  its  own 
kings  till  the  marriage  of  FenOnand  with  Isabella 
of  Castile  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  gov.  of  Aragon,  previously*  to  the  junction 
of  its  crown  with  that  of  Castile,  (ind  tor  some 
time  afterwards,  though  monarchical  in  form,  was 
in  prindple  essentaafiy  republican.  The  kings, 
who  were  long  elective,  retained  little  more  than 
the  shadow  of  power ;  it  being  really  vested  in  the 
Cortes  or  parliament.  This  supreme  assembly  was 
composed  of  four  different  amu  or  memben;  the 
nobility  of  the  first  rank,  the  equestrian  order  of 
second  rank,  the  repesentatives  of  dties  and 
towns,  and  the  eodesiastics.  No  law  could  pass 
without  the  assent  of  every  arm;  and  without 
pennission  of  the  Cortes,  no  tax  could  be  imposed, 
no  war  declared,  no  peace  oonduded,  nor  money 
coined  or  altered.  The  power  of  reviewing  the 
proceedings  of  the  inferior  courts,  the  privilege  oi 
inspecting  every  department  of  administration, 
and  the  right  of  redressing  all  grievances,  bdonged 
to  the  oortes ;  to  which,  however,  those  aggrieved 
did  not  address  themsdves  in  the  humble  tone  of 
supplicants,  but  demanded  its  interference  as  due 
to  them  as  freemen.  This  sovereign  court  was 
held  during  several  centuries  every  year;  but  ficora 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  con- 
voked only  once  in  two  years  j  the  session  con- 
tinued forty  days,  and  the  king  could  ndther 
prorogue  nor  dissolve  the  assembly,  after  it  had 
met,  without  its  own  consent 

Not  satisfied  with  having  erected  such  formid- 
able barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
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nyal  prarogative  the  Azagonese,  by  an  institation 
peniliar  to  uemselves,  elected  Ajmtiza,  or  supreme 
jodge,  SB  the  pcDtector  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
trailer  of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza 
was  sacred,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  almost 
anbounded ;  he  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the 
laws,  and  not  only  inferior  judges,  but  the  kings 
themselyee  were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every 
diffioolt  case,  and  to  receive  his  responses  witn 
implicit  deference.  An  appeal  lay  to  him  from 
the  royal  as  well  as  the  bturonisl  judg^  and  even 
when  no  ^ipeal  was  made,  he  could  interpose  by 
his  own  aathority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judge 
torn  proceeding,  take  immediate  cognisance  of 
the  cause  himself,  and  remove  the  party  accused 
to  the  prison  of  the  manifntaeumy  to  which  no 
psEBoa  had  access  but  by  his  perihission.  His 
power  waa  exerted  with  no  less  vi^nr  and  effect 
m  snperintending  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, than  in  regulating  the  course  of  justice.  It 
was  the  prerogaUve  (jue  jusdsa  to  inspect  the 
eondnct  of  the  king.  He  reviewed  all  the  royal 
proclamations  and  patents,  and  declared  whether 
they  were  agreeable  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  carried 
inio  execaUon.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  could 
^nftnAti  any  of  the  king's  ministers  from  the  eon- 
dnct of  aflairs,  and  adi  them  to  answer  for  their 
jnal^administzation.  He  himself  was  accountable 
to  the  Cortes  only  for  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  performed 
fnnctiona  of  the  greatest  im  portance  that  could  be 
conunitted  to  a  subject.  The  Aragonese  were  so 
soliicitoaa  that  their  monarchs  should  know  and 
feel  their  dependence  on  their  subjects,  that  even 
in  swearing  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  the  ju»- 
tiza  thus  addressed  him  in  their  name, '  We,  who 
are  eaA  of  ns  as  good,  and  who  are  altogether  more 
powerful  than  you,  promise  obedience  to  your 
government,  if  you  nrmintnin  our  rights  and  hber- 
ties,  bat  not  otherwise.^  Conformably  to  this  oath 
it  was  expressly  declared  in  their  constitution, 
that  if  the  king  should  violate  his  compact  vrith 
them,  it  was  lawful  for  the  Aragonese  to  disclaim 
him,  and  elect  another  sovereign,  even  though  a 
heathen,  in  his  room. 

Aragon.  while  a  separate  kingdom,  was  the  most 
powerful  of  the  peninsular  states.  It  comprised, 
exdnsiye  of  Aragon  Proper,  Navarre,  Catalonia, 
Yaloida,  the  Balearic  Ides,  and  Sardinia.  The 
maniage  of  Fevdinand  with  the  heiress  of  Castile, 
the  conquest  of  Granada  by  their  united  forces, 
with  the  possessions  they  inherited  or  acquired  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  New  World,  by 
giving  the  sovereigns  extrinsic,  and  ras  it  were 
foreign  resonroes,  rendered  them  in  a  great  mea- 
sure independent  of  the  supplies  voted  by  the 
Coctes,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enabled  them 
mdnally  to  subvert  their  authority.  The  estab- 
fisfament  of  the  Inquisition  was  also  a  great  blow 
to  the  liberal  institutions  of  Aragon  and  other 
parts  (yf  the  Peninsula,  which  were  finally  sup- 
imiiul  during  the  reign  of  the  bloody  and  tyrau- 
aical  bigot  Philip  IL 

ARAGONA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Yal  di  Girgenti, 
7BI.N.  Giigenta,onahill.  Pop.  10,440  in  1861. 
The  town  is  ill-built,  and  dirty ;  but  is  worthy  of 
Botiee  for  ita  castle,  its  antiqmt&es,  and  for  having 
m  ita  vididty  the  mud  volcano  of  Maocaluba. 
Tin  oonaiBta  of  numerous  little  hillocks,  with  cra- 
ten  on  a  kind  of  truncated  cone  of  aigillaoeous 
bairea  soil,  ^  m.  in  circuit,  elevated  about  200  ft 
above  the  suxiounding  arid  plain.  These  craters 
aie  eoDtinually  in  action,  making  a  hollow  rum- 
bling noise,  and  throwing  up  a  fine  cold  mud, 
mixed  with  water,  a  little  petroleum  and  salt,  and 
oecaaonally  babbles  of  air  with  a  sulphurous  taint. 
)  reporta  like  the  discharge  of  artillery 
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are  heard,  and  slight  local  earthquakes,  till  an 
eruption  takes  ^la^  by  the  dection  of  mud  and 
stones  to  the  height  of  from  80  to  60  ft.,  the  ordi- 
nanr  height  of  the  spouts  being  only  from  a  few 
inches  to  2  or  8  ft.  (For  a  further  account  of 
this  singular  phenomenon,  see  Smyth's  Sicily, 
p.  218.) 

ARAICHE  (£L).    See  Laraghb. 

ARAL  (Sea  of),  an  inland  sea  or  lake  of  Asia, 
in  independent  Tartary,  between  42^  and  46^  12' 
N.  lat.,  and  56lfi  and  61^  16'  E.  long.,  bemg  about 
800  m.  in  length  from  SW.  to  NE.,  and  from  about 
100  to  nearly  260  m.  in  breadth;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Caspian,  it  is  by  far  the  most  ex-, 
tensive  mland  sea  of  the  Old  World.  At  its  SW. 
end  it  has  a  prolongation  called  Aibueoorskoe  lake, 
80  m.  long,  and  about  20  broad.  It  has  a  great 
number  of  islands,  particularly  towards  the  S., 
and  is  generally  so  shallow,  that  it  can  be  safdy 
navigated  only  by  flat-bottomed  boats.  Its  waters 
are  salt,  and  its  coasts  ^;enerally  low  and  sandy, 
the  country  round  consisting  [mostly  of  vast  and 
steppes.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  of  which 
sturgeon  are  the  most  valuable ;  seals  are  also  met 
with.  The  Sea  of  Aral  receives,  besides  smaller 
streams,  the  waters  of  two  great  riven,  the  Sir- 
Dana  or  Sihoun  (the  Jaxartei  of  the  ancients), 
and  the  Amoo-Daria  or  Jihoun  (the  Oxut  of  the 
ancients).  But  notwithstanding  it  has  no  outlet, 
the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  supply  of  water 
brought  to  it,  and  also  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  from 
whi<m  it  is  separated  by  the  desert  plateau  of  Cust- 
Oust,  is  unequal  to  what  is  carried  off  by  evapora- 
tion, and  that  their  level  and  surface  are  being 
nadually  diminished.  It  is  117  ft.  above  the 
Caspian  and  88  ft.  above  the  Black  Sea.  The 
extraordinary  difference  between  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  AraL  and  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea  (see  Caspian  Sjea^,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  their  vicinity,  the  traditional 
and  historical  statements  with  respect  to  their 
boundaries,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
nAturalists,  all  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  once 
extended  over  a  much  larger  tract  of  country,  and 
most  probably  ma^e  part  of  one  great  inland  sea. 
(For  rurther  details,  see  Caspian  Sea.) 

AKAMOX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gard,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Khone,  16  m.  E.  Nismes.  Popw  2,898 
in  1861.    Manufs.  of  saltpetre. 

ARANDA  DU  DUERO,  a  town  of  Spam,  on 
the  Duero,  48  m.  S.  Burgos.  PophUtion.  4,122 
in  1857. 

ARANJUEZ.  (AraJovis.)  A  town  of  Spain, 
new  Castile,  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  valley 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  immediately  above 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Xarama,  28  m.  SSE. 
Madrid,  and  22  m.  ENE.  Toledo,  on  the  railway 
from  Madrid  to  Alicante.  Pop.  10,727  m  1857. 
The  town  derives  celebrity  from  its  royal  palace, 
commenced  by  Philip  II.,  and  enlaiged  and  em- 
bellished by  several  of  his  suocesson,  particularly 
Charles  I  v.,  who  added  the  fine  gardens  and 
groves  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  a  small 
but  elegant  pleasure  house,  the  Cdsa  del  Labrador, 
The  paJace  is  a  handsome  square  building,  with  a 
fine  marble  staircase,  containing  many  fine  sculp- 
tures, and  (as  well  as  the  chur^  and  monasteries 
of  the  town)  pamtings  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
masters,  especially  (mT  Raphael  Men^    The  town 


utch  model ;  having  broad  and 
well-paved  streets,  houses  uniform  and  painted, 
fine  promenades,  and  a  square  adorned  with  many 
handsome  edifices.  The  court  formerly  used  to 
occupy  this  palace  from  Easter  till  the  end  of 
June;  in  July  and  August  the  situation  is  ac- 
counted unhealthy. 
ARARAT   (Turkish  Agkur  Dagh,  Armenian 
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Maci»),  a  famous  mouotain  of  Annenia,  on  the 
oonfinea  of  the  Ruasian,  Turidsh,  and  Persian  em- 
pires, its  principal  summit  being  about  85  m.  S. 
Erivan,  lat.  S9<'  30'  N.,  long.  44^  35'  £.•  Its  base 
£.  and  N£.  is  washed  by  the  Araxes,  from  the 
low  plain  of  which  it  rises  most  majestically  to 
an  immense  height.  It  forms  the  termination  in 
this  direction  of  a  range  of  mountains  connected 
with  the  Caucasian  chain;  but  these,  though 
devated,  seem  in  comparison  with  Ararat  so  low, 
as  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  sublimity  and 
greatness  made  by  contemplating  it  singly  from 
the  plains  to  the  h.  It  consists  of  two  enormous 
conical  masses,  one  much  higher  than  the  other, 
but  tiie  lowest  ascendine  far  within  the  line  of 
perpetual  oongellation.  Repeated  efforts  had  been 
made  at  different  times  to  reach  its  summit,  but 
this  Herculean  task  was  not  effected  till  1880, 
when  Professor  Parrot,  of  Dorpat,  accomplished, 
by  dint  of  extraordinary  perseverance  and  eneigy, 
what  had  previously  been  reckoned  all  but  im- 
possible. He  determined  the  altitude  of  the 
highest  peak  to  be  16,200  French  or  17,230  Eng. 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  about  4,760 
ft.  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  The  summit  is  de- 
scribed as  a  circular  plain  of  limited  dimensions, 
united  by  a  gentle  descent  to  the  less  elevated 
peak  towards  the  £.  The  whole  of  the  upper  re- 
gion of  the  mountain,  6om  the  height  of  12,750 
ft.,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice ;  and 
not  unftequently  avalanchee  precipitate  themselves 
down  its  sides  with  tremendous  force  and  fuiy. 
The  mountain  was  again  ascended  in  1850,  by 
Colonel  Khoelsko  and  a  party  of  sixty,  engaged  in 
the  Russian  triangulation  of  Transcaucasia. 

On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  principal  cone  is  a 
chasm  or  deft  of  prodigious  depth,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Toume- 
fort  says,  that  its  precipices  are  blackened  as  if  by 
smoke,  but  that  nothing  issues  from  it  except  tor- 
rents of  muddy  water;  out  the  mountain  presents 
many  appearances  of  volcanic  action,  and  Dr. 
ReineKgs  affirms  that  he  has  seen  fire  and  smoke 
issue  nom  this  chasm  for  three  days  toother. 

Ararat  is  not  only  an  obiect  of  superior  interest 
from  its  mass  and  height,  but  still  more  from  the 
association  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Aramt  of  Scripture,  on  whose 
summit  the  ark  rested.  (GenesiB,  viii.  4.)  And 
certainly  it  would  be  difficult  anywhere  to  find  a 
mountain  that  seems  better  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  serving  as  a  stepping  stone  *  a  Noe  pour  de- 
9cendre  du  del  en  terre  avee  le  rate  de  totUes  lee 
ereaturea^  fToumefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  ii. 
p.  860.) 

Arajiat,  a  district  of  Victoria  colony,  Australia. 
Pop.  49,645  in  1859,  of  whom  3,800  were  Chinese. 
Ararat  is  one  of  the  important  gold-mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  colony. 

ARAS  (an.  Araxea),  a  river  of  Asia,  which  has 
its  source  m  the  mountain  land  of  Armenia,  20  m. 
S.  Erzeroum.  It  flows  £.  past  the  N.  base  of 
Mount  Ararat,  then  S£.  to  Curdasht,  and  N£.  to 
Djrat,  where  it  falls  into  the  Kur,  50  m.  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  embouchure  of  th,e  latter  in 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  entire  course  may  be  esti- 
mated at  420  m.  Notwithstanding  its  rapid 
current,  it  is  in  many  places  fordable.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Ussher  as  a  long,  wide,  and  shallow 
stream,  a  good  deal  of  its  water  having  been  di- 
verted for  purposes  of  irrigation.  (Ussner,  From 
London  to  Persepolis.    1865.^ 

ARAUCANIA,  an  extensive  territory  in  South 
America,  comprising  the  country  lying  between 
87©  and  d\fi  50'  S.  lat.,  and  70°  and  75°  20'  W. 
long.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  River 
Biobio;  on  the  §.  by  the  Yaldivia  or  CalaoaUa; 
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on  the  £.  by  the  Andes;  and  on  the  W.  by  tbo 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Araucanians  divide  their  oountiry  into  four 
Butolmapus  or  tetrarchies,  viz.  t*— 

1.  Langenmapu,  t.  e.  the  maritime  country. 

2.  Lelpunmapu,  L  e.  the  plain  country. 

8.  Inapiremapn,  t.  «.  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes. 

4.  Piremapu,  t. «.  the  Andes  countrv. 

£ach  tetrarchy  is  governed  by  a  Toqui  or  te- 
tiarch,  and  is  subdivided  into  nine  Allaregues  or 
provinces,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  an  Apo- 
Ulmen.  Each  prov.  is  again  subdivided  into  nme 
Regues  or  districts^  severally  presided  over  by  an 
Ulmen.  This  division  existed  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity. 

The  dimity  of  Apo-Ulmen  and  Ulmen  are  he- 
reditary m  the  male  Ime.  In  case,  however,  of 
failure,  a  successor  ia  chosen  by  the  peo^e,  aifd 
their  choice  is  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  'Toqui 
or  generalissimo.  The  succession  is  thenoeforwud 
perpetuated  in  the  family  of  the  individual  i^ov^ 
chosen.  The  ensign  of  an  Apo-Ulmen  is  a  stav, 
with  a  silver  globe  at  one  end  and  a  silver  ring  in 
the  centre.  That  of  an  Ulmen  resembles  the  fore- 
^ing,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  ring,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  former.  The  ensign  of  the 
Toqui's  authority  is  a  battle-axe. 

The  form  of  government  comprises  a  mixtara 
of  democracy  and  aristocracy. 

The  natives  proper  of  Araucania  belong  to  the 
race  of  the  Moluches,  and  the  name  of  Arauca- 
nians has  been  given  them  by  the  Spaniards. 
Their  range  of  imormation  is  extremely  limited, 
and  thou^  Spanish  writers  affirm  that  thtsy  have 
some  notion  of  geometry,  and  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  astronomy  to  distinguish  the  stars 
by  particular  names,  the  credibility  of  their 
account  is  much  to  be  questioned. 

The  industry  of  the  country  is  confined  to  a 
little  a^culture.  '  The  Araucanians  cultivate  a 
few  fnuts,  and  make  a  kind  of  dder.  Their  prin- 
cipal wealth  oonsists  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
they  possess  a  great  number  of  horses,  of  the 
Spanish  breed,  as  well  as  oxen,  guanacos,  and 
vicuSas.  The  oxen  and  cruanacos  yield  them  a 
plentiful  subsistence,  and  the  wool  of  the  vicoSaa 
sum>lies  them  with  various  articles  of  clothing. 

The  Auracanians  have  a  sort  of  criminal  code, 
and  the  crimes  which  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  heinous  by  them,  are  murder,  adultery, 
robbery,  and  witchcraft.  The  latter  is  visited 
with  immediate  death.  (Wimmer  neustes  G«- 
mlllde  von  Amerika,  vol.  iv.  p.  312 ;  Wien,  1838.) 
Their  re%ion  consists  in  the  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  besides  that  of  many 
lesser  deities,  and  also  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  (Stein's  Handbuch  der  Geographie,  voL  iiL 
p.  752 ;  Leipzig,  1834.)  The  Araucanians  main- 
tain no  standing  force,  but  every  male  is  inured 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  bein^  naturally  a  warlike 
people,  it  needs  no  compulsion  to  rally  them  in 
defence  of  their  country.  None  of  the  aboriginal 
race  of  S.  America  have  resisted  with  so  much 
obstinacy  and  such  determined  bravery  all  tJhe 
attempts  of  £uropeans  to  reduce  them  to  a  state 
of  subjection,  and  to  the  present  time  their  efforts 
have  been  successful,  and  they  remain  independent. 
They  are  extremely  proud  of  having  maintained 
their  independence,  and  call  themselves  the  un- 
conquered  people.  They  have  derived  from  the 
Spaniards  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  cavalry 
in  battle,  and  their  skul  in  this  mode  of  warfare 
is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 

The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  trowsers* 
reaching  to  the  ankle,  of  woollen  stuff  and   a 
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L  of  the  same  TnatfriMB,  usually  white,  over 
vhich  is  thrown  a  piece  of  doth  2  yds.  wide,  and 
li  km^,  with  A  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  porpose 
of  admitting  the  head.  This  gannent  is  styled  a 
poncho.  Tneai  hat  is  of  a  conical  shape.  The 
dnas  worn  hy  the  women  is  a  long  white  tonic, 
and  a  black  upper  garment  fastened  round  the 
h:^  with  a  ginlle,  together  with  a  small  mantle 
cdled  an  ichilla.  The  favourite  colour  is  blue, 
having  a  greenish  hue.  The  latter  wear  no  head- 
dnsiy  and  go  bare-footed.  They  are  fond  of  dis- 
playing a  quantity  of  rings  upon  their  finders, 
and  ornament  their  arms  and  necks  with  strings 
of  beads.  Eveir  woman  is  obliged  to  present  her 
hosbaikd  annually  with  a  poncho  of  her  own 
Baking,  and  daily  with  a  dish  cooked  by  herself. 
(Wimmer,  voL  iv.  p.  318.)  Both  the  men  and 
women  are  exoeediogly  hardy,  and  capable  of 
WMtTing  great  fiktigue.  The  children  go  naked 
till  their  tenth  or  eleventh  ^ear. 

A  tdbe,  called  Cunchi,  inhabits  the  country 
between  Yaldivia  and  the  Gulf  of  Grua^atica; 
and  another,  known  by^  the  name  of  the  Hmlichi, 
that  between  the  Archipelago  of  Chonos  and  the 
Golfaf  Peuas. 

Tlie  govenunent  of  Azancania  was  republican 
tin  the  year  1859,  when  a  French  gentleman,  a 
liarnster  named  M.  De  Tonnen,  who  had  tra- 
vdled  through  the  country,  gained  some  adhe- 
lents,  and  proclaimed  himself  sovereifp,  under  the 
title  of  KiD^  Aurelius  Antonius  L  To  get  rid  of 
this  mler,  his  opponents  called  in  Chilian  troops, 
vho  defeated  the  king  and  made  him  prisoner  in 
February,  1862;  but  at  the  same  time  annexed 
Aiaoeania  to  Chili.  'Aurelius  Antonius  I.'  was 
liberated  soon  after,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

ASAUCO,  a  town  of  Chili,  cap.  prov.  and  bay 
«f  same  name,  230  m.  SSW.  of  Valparaiso.  Pop. 
«f  prov.  43,466  in  1856. 

A&BE,  or  ABBA,  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Qnamero  in  the  Adriatic,  separated  by  the  nar- 
lowehannd  of  Morlaoca  from  uie  coast  of  Croatia. 
Pop.  3y500  in  1857.  It  produces,  com,  figs,  and 
excellent  wine;  and  has  salt  lakes.  Its  capital, 
of  the  same  iianu»,  is  situated  on  a  bay  on  its  S. 
coast,  has  1,100  inhabitants,  and  is  a  bishop's  see. 

ARBRLA,  or  ARBIL,  a  town  of  turkey  in 
Asia,  pachalic  Bagdad,  between  the  Greater  and 
Lcaaer  Zab,  on  the  high  road  from  Bagdad  to 
Moonl,  lat.  36^  11'  N.,  long.  440  £.  This  was  for- 
meriy  a  large  city,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Adia- 
bene,  and  is  renowned  in  history  for  the  final  and 
dediive  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity,  anno  831 
BX.,  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  Darius,  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  the  tcial  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire. 
But,  under  its  present  Turkish  masters,  Axi)ela 
bas  sadly  declined  from  its  former  greatness,  and 
is  now  an  inconsiderable  mud  toum,  with  about 
3,000  inhabitants.  Part  of  it  is  built  on  an  arti- 
ficial motmd,  150  ft.  in  height,  fonnerly  surmounted 
byacastle. 

ARBOGA9  an  inland  town  of  Sweden,  prefect. 
WesteEBfl,  on  the  navigable  river  Ulvison,  which 
IklU  into  the  lake  MaUar,  near  the  point  where 
the  former  is  joined  by  the  canal  of  Arboga,  pro- 
ceeding from  Lake  Hielmar,  160  m.  W.  Stodcholm. 
iNip.  ^022  m  1860.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the 
iraOf  and  copper  of  the  surrounding  country ;  has 
a  conaideiable  transit  trade,  and  has  been  the  seat 
of  sevend  diets. 

AKBOIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  /Jura,  capt. 
cant,  on  the  Cuisance,  half-way  between  Salins 
aod  Poiigny.  Pop.  6,672  in  1861.  The  town  is 
wen  boilt,  sitoated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills 
and  vineyards,  which  produce  excellent  white 
It  has  a  royal  college  and  a  tribunal  of 
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original  jurisdiction,  with  fabrics  of  earthenware, 
rape  seed,  oil,  and  paper;  tanneries,  and  flatting 
miUs.  Pichegru  was  a  native  of  this  town ;  and 
after  the  Restoration  of  1815,  a  bronze  statue  was 
erected  to  him  in  one  of  its  squares. 
ARCADIA,  the  classical  name  of  central  Pelo- 

Knnesus,  now  an  inL  nomarohy  of  mod.  Greece, 
orea,  of  which  it  occupies  the  high  table-land, 
between  lat,  ST=>  157and  near  989  N.,  long.  21o  44'  to 
220  35'  £,^  having  N.  Achaia,  £.  Aigolis,  W.  Elis, 
and  S.  Messenia  and  Laconia :  length  and  breadth 
about  40  m.  each.  Area,  1,600  sq.  m.  Pop* 
96,546  in  1861.  It  is  intersected  by  hill-ridges 
in  various  directions,  and  on  the  N.  a  lofty  moun- 
tain range  renders  its  access  difficult.  It  contains 
several  plains  of  tolerable  extent,  as  that  of  Tri- 
polizza,  25  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  8  m.  broad,  with 
those  of  Londari,  Mantinea,  Tegeo,  Ac  Its  chief 
streams  are  the  Roufia  {A^^heu*)  the  largest  river 
of  the  Morea,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Dogana, 
Ladon,  &c :  its  lakes  are  insignificant  in  size,  but 
the  Stymphalus,  of  classic  fame,  is  amongst  them. 
Arcadia  has  many  ^^graphical  features  in  com^ 
mon  with  Boeotia :  it  is  copiously  watered,  but  its 
valleys  are  often  quite  encased  bv  hills,  and  having 
no  good  outlet,  the  waters  are  but  partly  carried 
off  by  subterranean  channels,  leaving  stagnant 
marshes,  which  deteriorate  the  air.  Arcadia,  from 
its  elevation,  is  much  colder  than  the  rest  of  the 
Morea ;  its  climate  is  even  rigorous.  Much  of  it 
is  uncultivated  or  given  up  to  pasture,  cattle- 
feeding  being  by  far  the  most  important  rural 
occupation,  uie  Arcadian  shepherds  roving  about 
with  their  flocks  in  families  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
persons,  Hving  in  tents,  and  changing  their  loca- 
lity as  fresh  pastures  are  required.  »ome  of  the 
plains  contain  many  vineyards;  that  of  Henea 
was  said  by  Pliny  and  others  to  produce  a  wine 
that  made  <men  mad,  and  women  fruitful:'  a 
sweetish  red  wine  is  still  made  at  that  place,  with 
more  flavour  and  body  than  almost  any  other  in 
the  Morea.  The  Arcadians  are  strong  and  labo- 
rious, but  all  the  operations  of  agriculture  devolve 
upon  the  women :  the  men  devote  themselves  to 
tending  cattle,  or  performing  necessary  journeys 
on  business.  The  decline  of  the  culture  and 
population  of  Arcadia  dates  from  a  very  remote 
period.  Strabo  refers  it,  or  at  least  the  conversion 
of  the  com  lands  into  pasture,  to  the  lera  of  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis,  to  settle  in  which  city 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  were 
abandoned.  Forests,  however,  have  not  appa- 
rently much  increased ;  and  that  of  Pelogus,  in 
the  plain  of  Pallontium  (Tripolizza)  has  wholly 
disappeared.  Arcadia  presents,  in  many  places, 
most  beautiful  scenery;  as,  for  instance,  the  val- 
ley of  Megalopolis.  (See  Leake,  Morea.)  The 
plane,  fir,  chestnut,  oak,  ilex,  wild-pear,  lentisk, 
&C.,  are  the  most  common  trees;  deer  and  game 
ore  plentiful ;  wild  boars,  wolves,  bears,  &c,  com- 
mon only  in  the  N.  Arcadia,  which  was  formerly 
divided  into  four  eparchies,  b  now  divided  into  the 
deps.  of  Mantinea  and  Gortynos :  Tripolizza,  Lon- 
dari, Koritena,  and  Andruzzena,  are  its  chief 
towns.  It  contains  the  remains  of  the  cities  of 
Phigaleia,  Megalopolis,  PaUantium,  &c  besides 
many  other  interesting  ruins. 

ARC-EN-BARKOIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Haute  Mame,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Aujon,  18  m.  SW. 
Chaumont.  Pop.  1,349  in  1861.  There  are 
woollen  manufactures. 

ARCHANGEL,  or  ARKHANGHELSK,  a 
government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  occupying  the 
whole  country  from  the  Oural  Mountains  on  the 
E.  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  FinUuid  on  the  W.,  and 
from  the  frontiers  of  Vologda  and  Olonetz  on  the 
S.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea  on 
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the  N.  It  indudes,  also,  Nova  Zembla,  and  some 
other  large  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  area  differ  considerably,  but  it  is 
believed,  exdosive  of  the  islands,  to  exceed 
250,000  w}.  m.,  or  more  than  doable  the  size  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  ind.  islands  its  area  is 
estimated  at  296,067  sq.  m.  The  largest  portion 
by  far  of  this  vast  territory  is  condemned  to  per- 
petual sterility.  The  part  of  it  within  the  Arctic 
cirde  consists  principaUy  of  an  almost  boundless 
expanse  of  sandv  and  mossy  plains,  having  ice, 
even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  always  a  little 
bdow  the  surface.  The  country  on  this  side  the 
Arctic  drde  consists,  also,  of  immense  plains, 
partly  occupied  with  forests  that  cover  more  than 
half  the  entire  extent  of  the  prov. ;  partly,  but  in 
a  very  inferior  degree,  by  low  pasture  grounds ;  and 
partly  with  lakes,  and  morasses.  Piindpal  towns, 
Archangd,  On^ga,  Dwina,  Mezen,  and  Petchora. 
Pop.  in  1846,258,000;  in  1858,274,951.  Owing 
to  the  seventy  and  variableness  of  the  climat^ 
com  crops  cannot  be  depended  u^n;  and^  in 
consequence,  even  in  the  southern  districts,  where 
the  land  is  most  fertile,  thev  are  but  little  at- 
tended to ;  though  considerable  quantities  of  hemp 
and  flax  are  nuMd.  The  principal  wealth  of  the 
government  consists  in  its  immense  and  appa^ 
rently  inexhaustible  forests ;  but  fishing  and  hunt^ 
ing  are  tbe  chief  employments.  The  rein-deer 
is  the  domestic  animal  of  the  Laplanders  and  Ssl- 
moyedes,  the  former  occupying  tne  NW.  and  the 
latter  the  NE.  parts  of  the  government.  Among 
the  tribes  now  mentioned,  dried  fish  occupies  the 
place  of  bread ;  and  in  the  more  S.  distncts,  the 
inner  bark  of  trees,  and  certain  spedes  of  moss, 
are  intermixed  with  meal,  or  substituted  for  it  in 
the  making  of  bread.  Horses  and  cattle  diminu- 
tive, and  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  treat- 
ment. The  district  of  Kholmogor,  on  the  Dwina, 
a  little  below  Archangel,  where  the  pasture  is  ex- 
ceedingly good,  must,  however,  be  excepted  firom 
this  remark.  A  breed  of  Dutch  cattle,  imported 
into  this  district  bv  Catherine  II.,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  still  preserves  its  supe- 
rioritv ;  and  the  calves  of  these  cattle,  being  well 
fed,  nirnish  the  delicate  white  veal  so  much 
esteemed  at  St.  Petenbuigh.  (Tooke's  Russian 
Empire,  iii  p.  89.)  Ship  and  boat  building,  and 
the  preparation  of  pitch  and  tar,  are  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  A  good  deal  of  coarse 
linen  is  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Archangel,  and 
of  the  contiguous  districts ;  and  they  also  manu- 
fecture  a  good  deal  of  cordage  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  mats,  with  leather,  tallow,  turpentine, 
potash,  Ac  The  population,  though  originally 
Finnish,  is  now  essentially  Russian.  The  Si- 
movedes,  who  are  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  civilisation,  though  spread  over  an  im- 
mense surface,  do  not  exceed  6,000  or  7,000  indi- 
viduals. They  are  exempted  from  the  Obrock 
and  from  compulsory  military  service,  parang  only 
the  iasaak  or  tribute  imposed  on  Asiatics.  The 
Laplanders,  who  are  a  httle  more  advanced,  do 
not  amount  to  2,000  individuals.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  capitation  tax. 

Archangel,  the  cap.  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, and  the  principal  city  afid  port  of  trade  in 
the  N.  of  Russia,  on  tne  right  banx  of  the  Dwina, 
about  84  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  the  White 
Sea;  lat.  64®  82'  8"  N.,  long.  40°  88'  E.  Pop. 
28,981  in  1858.  The  town  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  wood,  and  has  been  materially  improved 
since  the  fire  of  1798.  The  prindpal  buUding  is 
the  Gostinoi  dwor,  or  bazaar,  for  the  exhibition 
and  sale  of  merchandise,  and  its  protection  against 
fire.  It  Lb  of  stone,  and  of  gieat  extent.  The 
marine  hospital  also  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Arch-  | 
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angd  is  the  rendenoe  of  a  general  and  dvil  go- 
vernor, and  of  an  archbishop.  There  ia  an  eodesi- 
astical  seminary  with  nine  professors,  a  gymnasium, 
a  school  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  some 
other  educational  establishments.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  high  N.  latitude,  and  the  lengthened  period 
during  which  it  is  annually  inaccessible,  it  has  a 
pretty'  extensive  commerce.  It  owes  this  to  its 
situation  on  the  Dwina,  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  of  Russia,  and  which  has  been  nmted  by 
canals  with  the  Wolga  on  the  one  hand,  and  tho 
Neva  on  the  other.  The  greater  part  of  the 
articles  of  export  are  brought  by  this  dumnel, 
mostiy  from  a  considerable  distance,  some  even 
from  Siberia.  The  prindpal  are  com,  flue  and 
hemp,  timber,  iron,  linseiBd;  vast  quantities  of 
mats,  potash,  tallow,  tar,  pitdi,  train-oil,  canvass 
and  coarse  linen,  furs,  cordage,  and  deals.  The 
exports  vary  ihaterially  in  different  veazs,  prin- 
dpally  according  to  the  demand  for  com  in 
tins  and  other  foreign  countries.  During  the  five 
years  preceding  1864  they  amounted  to— 1859, 
1,297,8m;  1860,  906,85U ;  1861,  1,157,345£. ; 
1862,  1,128,965^  ;4md  1868,  796,898^;  the^rnat 
falling  off  in  the  latter  ^ear,  however,  arising 
from  the  failure  of  the  grain  and  linseed  Grope  in 
the  districts  which  supply  the  port.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  exports  are  to  Great  Britain.  Tlie 
value  of  the  imports,  which  consist  prindpally  of 
colonial'  produce,  spices,  salt,  woollens,  cottons, 
hardware,  and  fii^,  is  always  much  less  than  that 
of  the  exports,  llie  figures  for  the  same  years 
as  the  exports  above  given  were — 67,771  L,  67,709/1, 
61,1802.,  69,508/:,  and  80,480/1,  about  one-fourth, 
of  the  amount  beiD|g  from  Great  Britain.  The 
artide  most  laigdy  imported  is  fish,  the  value  of 
which  in  1868  was  41,928/1  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  considerable  importation  of  tea  from 
England,  competing  with  the  teas  brought  over-* 
land  from  Kiachta.  The  amount  in  1868  was 
5,805/.  The  exports,  being  bulky  artides,  employ 
a  great  number  of  ships,  varving  from  300  to  500. 
The  number  of  vesseb  whidi  cteared  in  1868  was 
854;  tonnage  68,870;  of  which  187  vessels,  and 
85,989  tons,  were  British.  There  were,  besides, 
181  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  with. 
Norwegian  Finmaik.  The  harbour  is  at  the  Island 
of  Solembolsk,  about  1  m.  bdow  the  town;  and 
the  ships  are  prindpally  loaded  direct  from  the 
prams,  rafts,  drc,  that  bring  the  produce  down  the 
river.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
with  from  18  to  14^  ft  water ;  and  vessels 
drawing  more  than  this  must,  of  course,  partly 
load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  in  the 
roads.  There  ia  a  government  dockyard,  with 
slips  for  building  shijie,  about  12  miles'  bdow  the 
town,  where  also  are  situated  warehouses  bdongin^ 
to  merchants  of  the  dty.  A  fishing  company  was 
established  here  in  1808.  Exclusive  of  the  ship 
and  boat  building,  and  the  manufitjCture  of  oordace 
and  canvass  referred  to  in  the  preceding  arti£, 
there  is  here  a  sugar  refinery  and  several  breweries. 

The  entrance  to  the  Dwina,  where  Archangel 
was  soon  after  built,  was  discovered  by  the  famous 
Richard  Chancellour,  the  companion  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughbv  in  his  voyage  of  discovery,  in  1554  ; 
and  from  that  period  down  to  the  foundation  of 
Petersburg,  it  was  the  only  port  in  the  empire 
accessible  to  foreigners,    ((jommerdal  Reports.) 

ARCUIDONA,  a  town  of  Spaio,  84  m.  N* 
Malaga.    Pop.  7,611  in  1857. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  a  term  appUed  to  such  tracts 
of  sea  as  are  interspansed  with  numerous  and  con- 
tiguous islands ;  but  it  is  especially  applied  to  the 
islands  in  the  JE^ean  Sea,  or  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  lying  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece. 
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ARCHIPELAGO  (EASTERN).  This  most 
ertensive  archipelago  comprises  a  vast  number  of 
iskndfl,  acme  or  which,  as  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  &c.  are  of  very  huge  dunensions.  The 
jalands  extend  within  the  tropics  between  95<>  and 
I860  E.  long.,  and  ll©  S.  and  19°  N.  hit,  having 
NW.  and  N:  the  Chinese  Sea;  NE.  and  £.  the 
Pacific;  and  &  and  SW.  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
■ichipelago  is  divided  by  Mr.  Crawfnrd  into  the 
following  five  divisions,  each  distinguished  by  pe- 
oiliaTitiCT  of  situation,  climate,  and  products. 

1st  Div.  From  long.  950  to  IIG^  including 
Sumatn,  Java,  Bali,  Lombok,  Madura,  Bangka, 
Billiton,  the  Malay  penina.  and  the  W.  and  larger 
portion  of  Borneo.  The  soil  of  this  division  is 
good,  and  suited  to  the  production  of  most  kinds 
of  vef[.  food.  Rice  is  the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitanta,  who  are  the  most  civilised  of  the 
ardiipelago. 

2d.Div.  From  long.  II60  to  124^,  includes 
Celebes,  Sumbawa,  Flores,  Sandal-wood,  Timor, 
sod  the  £.  part  of  Borneo  to  3^  N.  Ut.  The  soil 
is  inferior  to  the  former;  lioe  is  not  so  abun- 
dantly produced,  and  sago  partly  supplies  its 
I^ace. 

8d.  Div.  From  long.  1240  to  ISQO;  Ut.  l(P  S. 
U>  2^  N. :  includes  C^am,  Booro,  Gillolo,  Timor- 
lant,  the  Arooe  I.  and  Papua.  The  cUmate  differs 
from  that  of  most  of  the  other  div. :  the  £.  mon- 
soon is  rainy  and  bobterous,  the  W.  dry  and  tem- 
peiate;  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  division  disappear,*  and  others  take  their 
place,  peculiar  to  this  region  of  the  world,  as  the 
dove,  nutmeg,  &c  Very  little  rice  is  grown; 
sago  forms  the  chief  food :  the  natives  are  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  all  the  other  div.  in  civiHza- 
tiiin. 

4th  Div.  From  long.  116^  to  128^,  and  lat.  40 
to  10^  N.  includes  Mindanao,  the  Sooloo  I.,  Palar 
wan,  and  the  NE.  part  of  Borneo.  Products  of  all 
the  former  div.  are  found  here ;  but  the  clove  and 
:  are  veiy  inferior.    Rice  is  consumed,  but 


asgo  is  the  principal  article  of  food;  the  natives 
are  above  those  of  the  3rd  division  in  civilization. 

5th  Div.  From  1(P  to  19®  N.  lat  includes  the 
ranainder  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  the  only 
portioa  within  the  limits  of  the  hurricanes.  The 
soil  is  fertile  in  rice,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
bat  not  in  the  pepper  of  the  1st,  nor  the  fine  spices 
of  the  3td  div.  The  manners,  institutions,  and 
lai^uage  of  the  inhabitants  dLBTer  from  those  of 
sll  the  other  divisions. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Greo- 
giaphieal  Society  June  8th,  1868  (voL  xxxrii. 
pp.  217,  et  mq,  of  Journal)  gives  a  different  and 
more  extensive  definition  of  the  archipelago. 
Aceoiding  to  his  views,  the  Malay— or,  as  he 
dmdd  prefer  to  name  it,  the  Indo- Australian — 
srdiipelago,  extends  from  the  Nicdbar  Itlanda  on 
the  NW.  of  8t,  Christoval,  one  of  the  Solomon 
Idands  on  the  SE. ;  that  is,  between  long.  95°  and 
1629  E.,  and  fitom  Jjuzon  on  the  north  to  Rotti, 
ussr  Tmnor,  on  the  south.  The  whole  region,  in- 
ghniing  the  Malay  peninsula,  which  is  almost  an 
idand,  and  firom  which  the  archipelago  is  not 
pfayaically  separated,  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular 
BDon,  with  an  extreme  length  of  about  5,000,  and 
a  bnadth  of  rather  more  than  2,000  English 
nnks,  so  that  it  is  comparable  in  its  dimensions 
with  the  primary  divisions  of  the  earth,  while  its 
eampanent  parts  are  on  an  equallv  extended 
scale— two  of  the  isUmds,  Borneo  and  New  Gtanea, 
btiog  the  largest  on  the  globe.  They  are  nearly 
«qiia[  in  extent,  and  the  only  other  island  which 
approaches  them  is  Madagascar.  Borneo  would 
omtain  witldn  its  vast  area  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  all  their  islets  from 
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Scilly  to  Shetland  in  their  true  relative  positions, 
and  still  leave  boundless  forests  stretcning  out 
like  an  ocean  beyond  them.  Then  comes  Sumatra, 
about  equal  to  great  Britain;  after  which  follow 
Java,  Luzon,  and  Celebes,  either  of  which  may 
compare  in  size  with  Ireland,  or  one  of  the  laiger 
New  Zealand  Islands.  After  these  sucosed  eighteen 
islands  which  average  as  large  as  Jamaica,  more 
than  one  hundred  about  the  size  of  the  Isles  of 
Wight  and  Man,  with  many  thousands  of  isles 
and  islets  below  these,  and  which  are  practically 
innumerable.  The  region  deserves  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  separate  continent,  possessing  its  own 
races  of  men  and  its  own  aspects  of  nature,  idto- 
gether  cut  off  firom  the  great  continents  into 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  divide  the  globe,  and 

?uite  incapable  of  being  classed  with  any  of  them, 
f  Australia  be  a  fifth  division  of  the  globe,  this 
great  archipelago  may  be  considered  a  sixth.  Mr. 
Wallace  considers  that  the  northern  portion  of 
the  archipelago,  consisting  principally  of  the 
Islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  must  have 
formed  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  a  portion 
of  the  continent  of  Asia,  drawing  the  inference 
from  the  general  likeness  of  the  fauna  andjiora 
to  Uiose  of  Asia,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  seas 
dividing  the  archipelago  from  that  continent,  the 
depth  not  exceeding  50  fathoms.  For  similar 
reasons,  Mr.  Wallace  considers  that  the  southern 
half  of  the  archipelago  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  halves  is  abruptly  exhibited  in  passing  from 
the  Ishind  of  Bull  to  that  of  Sombock.  The  strait 
here  is  15  miles  wide,  so  that  we  may  pass  in  two 
hours  from  one  great  division  of  the  earth  to 
another,  differing  as  essentially  in  their  anim^ 
life  as  Europe  does  from  America.  Eastward  of  the 
Malay  archipela^,  a  group  of  islands  stretches 
out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  these  character^ 
istics  are  distinctively  Australian,  and  they  are 
therefore,  not  included  in  the  island-continent. 

The  E.  archip.  is  mountainous,  and  its  principal 
mountains,  which  are  often  isolated,  have  ail  a 
volcanic  character.  It  is  very  generally  covered 
with  deep  forests  of  stupendous  trees.  The  num- 
ber of  grassy  plains  is  very  small,  and  there  are 
no  arid  sandy  deserts.  It  is  distin^shed  from 
all  other  clusters  of  islands  by  its  penodical  winds, 
and  peculiar  natural  products,  one  of  which,  sago, 
< is  such  as  man  nowhere  else  subsists  upon'  as  a 
chief  article  of  food.  Gold  is  found  in  ahnost 
every  part,  but  especially  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra, 
the  total  yearly  produce  being  estimated  at 
155,000  oz.  Silver  is  believed  to  be  native,  tin  is 
very  plentiful  in  Bangka ;  and  there  are  also  iron 
and  copper;  diamonds  are  found  in  Borneo; 
sulphur  pretty  generally,  and  salt  from  springs, 
especially  in  Java.  Palms,  bamboos,  and  ratans 
are  universal;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  trees 
is  the  sago-palm  {Metroxyhm  aago),  one  of  the 
smallest  of  its  tribe,  seldom  reaching  to  more  than 
30  ft.  in  height,  and  growing  only  where  the  E. 
is  the  boisterous  monsoon,  a  region  extend- 
ing W.  to  iCelebes  and  Borneo,  N.  to  Mindanao, 
S.  to  Timor,  and  E.  to  Papua ;  Coram  is  its  chief 
seat,  and  there  huge  forests  of  it  are  found.  The 
edible  farina  is  the  central  pith,  which  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  trees  as  to  the  time  required 
for  its  attaining  proper  maturity.  At  the  age  of 
perhaps  fifteen  years  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  may 
yield  500  or  600  lbs.  pith,  but  the  average  is  about 
300  lbs. ;  this  is  ground  into  powder,  clarified,  and 
made  into  cakes  kept  dry  for  use :  it  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  in  the  form  of  pottage.  Sago  grows 
well  only  in  marshy  places :  *  a  good  sago  planta- 
tion or  forest  is  a  bog  knee-deep.^  A  farina  of  an 
inferior  kind  is  supplied  by  the  gomuii  (Borassua 
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gomotus),  another  palm  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  which  grows  in  the  £.  isl.  in  the  val- 
leys of  hilly  tracts,  and  yields  also  toddy,  and  a 
fibrous  epidermis  used  in  the  cordage  of  the  native 
shipping.  Teak  is  abundant  in  Java,  and  the 
banana  grows  commonly  in  the  greatest  perfection ; 
the  orange  and  lemon  tribe,  shaddock,  pomegra- 
nate, pine-apple,  guava,  tamarind,  jack-fruit, 
mango,  &c  are  plentiful ;  and  several  fine  fruits, 
as  the  chaamanaak,  tnangasteinf  and  dtcrtan,  are 
confined  to  the  archipelago.  The  latter  is  esteemed 
by  the  natives  before  all  other  fruits;  it  is  as 
lar;^  as  a  pumpkin,  its  seeds  being  enveloped  in 
a  nch  white  pulp,  the  edible  portion ;  and,  though 
repulsive  at  first  by  a  strong  smell,  a  taste  for  it 
once  acquired  is  lasting.  The  copal  tree  is  found 
in  Palawan,  and  others  yielding  resins  are  plen- 
tiful ;  the  palma  christi,  cocoa-nut,  and  sesamum 
yield  oil,  as  well  as  a  huge  and  handsome  tree 
called  kanarij  peculiar  to  the  E.  isL,  benzoin, 
catechu,  camphor,  olibanum,  are  the  gums  na- 
turally produced,  and  the  pterocarpus,  yielding 
dragons'  blood,  grows  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
Ebony,  toon,  sandal-wood,  in  Timor  and  the  ad- 
jacent isL,  sa{>an-wood,  lignum-aloes,  &e.  are 
found;  and  indigo,  annotto,  satHower,  and  ter- 
meric  in  nearly  all  the  isL  The  clove  and  nut- 
meg fiourish  in  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas,  black 
pepper  in  Sumatra,  and  ginger  and  cassia  pretty 
generally;  cubebs,  cajeput  (melaleuca  cajvputi), 
and  sassafiras  in  various  parts,  areca  in  all,  as  well 
as  the  anchor  or  poison  tree :  the  chetikj  wrongly 
called  iqMSf  is  confined  to  Java.  The  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  tobacco,  capsicums,  onions,  cucumbers, 
and  the  sweet  potato  in  the  W.  are  common  arti- 
cles of  culture ;  many  kinds  of  pulse  are  grown 
as  articles  of  food ;  millet  is  but  seldom  cultivated, 
but  maize,  which  is  next  in  importance  here  to 
rice,  flounshes  evenrwhere.  The  natives  gene- 
rally are  very  fond  of  flowers ;  those  of  the  archip. 
are  mostly  yellow  or  red;  blue  is  rare  amongst 
them;  lotuses  and  other  aquatic  plants  are  pro- 
fusely numerous.  European  flowers  and  other 
vegetables  transplanted  thither,  in  general  soon 
lose  their  perfume  and  excellence ;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  those  from  America,  which,  like 
the  pine-apple,  &c.,  are  treated  with  indifferonce 
by  the  natives.  The  buffalo  and  ox,  being  both 
of  remarkably  large  and  fine  breeds,  are  used  in 
agriculture ;  elephants  aro  found  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  Sumatra  only. 

The  aigus  pheasant  and  bird  of  paradise  are 
the  most  remarkable  birds.  The  latter  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  Papua,  the  Arooe,  and  other 
E.  isL  The  edible  birds'  nests,  so  much  valued  by 
the  Chinese,  are  built  in  caves,  most  commonly 
on  the  sea-^oro,  by  a  species  of  swallow  (Hirun- 
do  esculenta).  Tortoises  are  numerous  in  the  E. : 
the  shores,  especially  in  the  W.,  profusely  abound 
with  fine  fish,  as  the  pomfret,  calcap,  soles,  drc. : 
the  whale  fishery  of  the  S.  seas  is  reputed  worth 
upwards  of  1,000,000^  per  ann. ;  sharks,  whose  fins 
are  important  articles  of  export  in  China,  pearl 
oysters,  cowries,  or  gigantic  cockles,  are  common ; 
and  the  Holotkuria,  or  sea  slug,  is  fished  for  on 
coral  reefs  from  one  end  of  the  archipelago  to  the 
other.  The  lac  insect  exists  in  most  of  the 
forests,  especially  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  pe- 
nins. ;  and  bees  are  very  numerous  in  the  E.,  but 
th^  have  never  been  domesticated. 

J\aiwe  Tribes. — The  inhab.  are  of  two  distinct 
races,  differing  widely  in  conformation;  one 
having  a  fair  or  brown  complexion,  while  the 
other  IS  black.  The  former  inhabit  chiefly  the  W., 
the  latter  the  whole  of  the  archip.,  but  become 
more  prevalent  as  we  go  farther  eastward.  The 
fair  or  brown  tribes  are  short,  squat,  and  robust, 


5  ft  2  inches  being  the  greatest  hdght  commoiil^ 
of  the  men,  and  4  ft.  11  in.  of  the  women.  Their 
lower  limbs  are  laige  and  heavy,  but  not  ill- 
formed,  the  bosoms  of  the  women  rather  small 
than  large  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  the 
arms  and  limbs  of  both  sexes  are  round  and  fleshy, 
rather  than  muscular.  Face  round,  mouth  wide, 
teeth  remarkably  fine,  chin  square,  angles  of  lower 
jaw  veryprominent^cheek-bones  high  (cheeks  there- 
fore hollow)  ;  nose  not  very  prominent,  but  never 
flat;  eyes  small  and  blaick;  hair  on  the  head 
long,  lank,  harsh,  and  generally  black ;  elsewhere 
very  scanty.  This  race  is  superior  in  appearance 
to  the  other,  but  less  good-looking  than  naost 
Asiatic  nations.  The  b&ck  or  Papuan  race  is  a 
kind  of  dwarf  African  negro,  never  more  than  5  ft. 
in  height ;  spare  and  puny,  with  a  projecting  belly 
and  buttocks,  which  are  much  lower  than  the 
African's;  complexion  sooty,  nose  and  under-lip 
projecting  very  much  from  the  face ;  hair  woolly, 
m  small  tufts,  and  each  hair  with  a  spiral  twist. 
For  undersized  people,  the  inhab.  of  the  archip. 
are  strong  and  athletic,  though  not  agile,  nor,  like 
some  Asiatic  nations,  fond  of  practising  and  ex- 
hibiting feats,  to  show  the  flexibility  of  their 
bodies.  They  have  a  singular  strength  of  con- 
stitution, and  ability  to  recover  speedily  from 
bodily  accidents  and  resist  inflammatory  disordera. 
They  are  temperate  and  abstemious,  and  not  de- 
voted to  intoxicating  liquois,  although  they 
universally  use  bete^  areca,  and  tobacco,  and 
would  consume  much  opium,  were  the  price  not 
so  high.  They  are  good-tempered,  brave,  humane, 
hospitable,  and  neither  bigoted  nor  perfidious,  but 
very  revengeful.  They  are  capable  of  attachment, 
gratitude,  and  fidelity,  have  great  parental  and 
filial  affection,  love  for  their  country,  and  a  regard 
for  truth.  The  faculties  of  their  mind  are  generally- 
feeble  ;  they  are  slow  of  comprehension,  credulous, 
and  superstitious;  their  judgment  narrow,  and 
their  reason,  memory,  and  ima^ation  alike 
weak;  theyr  are,  however,  good  imitators,  and 
have  an  aptitude  for  music ;  in  their  manners  they 
are  grave,  courteous,  and  reserved;  they  consider 
it  most  respectful  to  sit,  cover  the  head,  and 
turn  the  back  to  their  superiors.  The  more  savage 
tribes  fp  quite  ni^ed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  piece  of  cloth  worn  round  the  loins.  In  the 
Philippines  the  dress  is  nearly  the  same  for  both 
sexet^  and  between  the  flowing  dress  of  the 
Asiatics,  and  the  dose  one  of  Europe,  consirting 
of  two  coverings :  excepting  the  Mohammedans, 
all  wear  the  head  uncovered.  Their  teeth  are 
usually  filed  and  blackened :  the  women's  orna- 
ments are  chiefly  of  gold :  pearls  are  never  worn. 
All  the  men  are  armml  with  the  Jbru,  or  dagger, 
which,  with  the  spear,  is  the  favourite  weapon  ; 
the  others  are  the  club,  sling,  sword,  and  bow 
and  arrows ;  the  latter  are  often  poisoned  with 
auchar,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means,  a  power- 
ful drug.  They  are  not  expert  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. The  materials  of  their  dwellings  are 
commonly  bamboo,  ratan,  palmetto  leaves,  and 
wild  grass,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  used  for 
roofii^ :  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seas 
are  mounted  on  posts  15  to  20  ft.  high,  and  su- 
perior residences  are  enclosed  within  temporaiv 
palings.  .  They  consist  of  but  one  floor,  and  theur 
furniture  is  rude  and  scanty ;  the  beds  are  rough 
mats,  or  often  mere  benches,  on  which  a  person 
lies  down,  with  his  day-dress  wrapt  around  him. 
Knives  and  forks  are  unknown,  and  porcelain 
dishes  are  a  luxury :  meals  are  taken  sitting  on 
the  ground;  the  food  is  served  up  in  trays  of 
wood  or  metal,  and  grasped  by  handfuls  by  each 
as  he  wants  it.  The  Pol^mesian  language,  which, 
in   various  dialects,  is  spoken  over  nearly  the 
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Mt  of  the  archip.,  and  extends  as  well  to 
MadiOBcar,  and  to  the  farthest  of  Cook's  dis- 
wm»  tawaid  the  S.,  is  in  every  respect  different 
fiam  all  others,  and  probably  derived  from  an 
aadcnt  natbn  originally  settled  in  Java,  where  it 
0  qwken  in  its  greatest  purity.  Next  to  the 
dislect  of  Java,  those  of  the  Maliiry  pemn&,  Bugis, 
ad  Micanar,  are  the  most  civilised ;  Sanskrit  is 
iatnduoed  into  the  more  improved  islands  of  the 
W.dirisioa;  Arabic  has  also  been  introduced  by 
Ike  Mohammedans  There  is  in  parts  also  a 
sttD  admixture  of  Chinese  and  Pezsian,  Portu- 
gaoe  ind  Datch. 

Briar  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  yet 
SKoldvated ;  and  of  that  which  is,  the  chief  part 
is  00  better  than  a  morass  for  half  the  year.  There 
ii  a  vide  difference  in  the  industry  of  the  natives; 
mne  are  roaming  about  their  forests,  but  the 
greater  number  have  actually  made  '  a  respectable 
pnpCBs  in  social  order,  tamed  the  useful  animals, 
^l^ed  themselves  successfully  to  agriculture,  to 
ishoies,  to  navigation,  and  even  to  mining.'  The 
D^  race  are  fond  of  hunting ;  all  are  devoted  to 
pBMB  cf  hazard,  and  in  Java  cock-fighting  is  a 
fiiToarite  amusement.    They  are  fond  of  dancing ; 
their  dances  being  grave,  stately,  and  slow :  their 
mosic  is  not  destitute  of  melody.    Polygamy  and 
ooBoifabiage  are    common  amongst  the  higher 
imla,  in  the  more  civilised  states.    Chastitv  is 
Tariousty  appreciated;  but  women  are  never  im- 
nored,  and  are  even  eligible  to  govern  in  elective 
mooarchies  as   Celebes.    Slavery  exists  ever^- 
vfaeie  except  in  Java.    The  inhah.  of  the  archip. 
are  clothed  in  cotton,  mostly  woven  by  them- 
Kira:  ailk  they  never  wore  generally,  nor  was 
the  ailbrorm  ever  cultivated  by  them :  their  loom 
they  have  derived  from  the  Hindoos.    They  know 
haw  to  work  many  of  the  most  useful  metals,  as 
inn.  tin,  and  goldT    Some  of  their  musical  instru- 
DCDti  aie  mi^e  of  a  kind  of  bell-metal,  which 
they  east  themselves ;  and  they  sometimes  use  a 
oetallic   coinage.     Iron,  however,  is  but  little 
oaed  for  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture :  their 
eatkry  is  wretched,  from  a  want  of  knowledge 
hov  to  temper  it;  and  they  are  unable  to  make  a 
Jack  for  a  musket.    They  carve  kri9  handles,  and 
Bake  betel-boxes  in  a  very  superior  maimer,  and 
bold  vessels  even  to  40  or  50  tons  burthen ;  but 
their  amaller  ones  are  better,  safer,  and  swifter. 
They  manufacture  balachimgf  a  kind  of  fish-sauce, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation :  salt 
they  obtnn  by  the  unial  means  of  evaporation, 
and  aahpetre  bv  boiling  the  soil  of  caves  which 
hits  and  birds  frequent.    The  manuf.  of  glass  is 
nknowa;  but  they  attempt  that  of  gunpowder: 
the  great  request, 'however,  in  which  they  hold 
that  of  Earape,  {xo  ves  the  inferiority  of  their  own. 
In  war;  the  fiower  of  their  land-forces  always  con- 
arts  of  infimtzy;  but  their  naval  strength  is  the 
Bute  fannidable :  their  warfare  has  always  been 
nnfined  to  predatory  descents  on  adjacent  islands. 
Inrydescnption  of  government  is  to  be  met  with 
ia  this  archip.,  from   unlimited  freedom  in  a 
■ra^  state,  to  absolute  despotism  in  the  most 
cirihsed;  in  no  one  is  there  an  hereditary  no- 
bdity,  and  the  civil  and  religious  authority  are  in 
coy  case  kept  distinct.    The  public  revenues  are 
mally  derived  firom  the  three  sources  of  taxes  on 
laad,  a  poll-tax,  and  taxes  on  articles  consumed 
« imported;  in  Java  there  is  a  tax  on  fisheries. 
Farnmg  the  revenues  is  a  common  practice,  and 
it  ii  common  in  many  states  for  the  prince  or 
chief  to  reward  his  officers  by  assigning  to  them, 
ioitead  of  paying  them  directly,  a  certain  extent 
tf  land,  or  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  labour 
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into  the  airchip.  in  the  thirteenth,  and  continued  to 
spread  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Chris- 
tianity prevails  only  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
Spice  isL     The  Mohammedan   laws  are   those 
chiefly  in  force  in  the  civilised  parts,  and  are 
closely  adhered  to  sometimes;  but  the  task  of 
aven^g  private  injuries  mostly  passes  into  pri- 
vate lumdB.     The  lex  taHonU  is  very  poptuar, 
though  almost  all  punishments  may  be  com- 
pounded or  alleviated  by  payiiig  thepiuty  injured, 
his  friends,  or  the  execution^ :  stabbing  by  the 
kris  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  capital  punishment 
Trade  in  the  archipelago  is  esteemed  a  most 
honourable   employment,    and   even  sovereigns 
personally   engage   in  it.    Java,    Sumatra,  and 
Celebes  are  the  chief  seats  of  trade :   from  the 
latter  forty  vessels  go  annually  to  the  N.  coast  of 
Australia,  and  many  others  into  the  rest  of  the 
archipelago,  to   collect  articles  for  the  Chinese 
trade,  the  most  considerable  of  all,  yet  not  of  180 
years'  standing.    The  exports  to  China  are  pep- 
per, cloves,  mace  and   nutmegs,  scented  woods, 
ebony,  ivory,  horns,  hides,  tortoise-shell,  sharks' 
fins,  edible  birds*  nests,  gold  dust,  benzoin,  cam^ 
phor.    betel,  wax,  wool,  tripeng,  and  European 
woollens  and  cottons.    The  trade  with  India  is 
believed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  have  commenced  at 
the  beginning   of   the    second   century    of  the 
Christian  sera,  and  is  now  very  extensive.    The 
imports  consist  principall}^  of  pepper,  tin,  betel- 
nut,  fine  woods,  gold  and  silver,  damar  and  spices. 
The  exports  to  £urope  and  America  have  very 
greatly  increased  within  these  few  years;  prin- 
cipally in  consequence  of  the  wonderfully'  ex- 
tended growth  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo  in 
Java  (which  see).    But,  exclusive  of  these  great 
staples,  Java  sends  rice  to  the  other  islands,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even  to  Europe ; 
sago  is  sent  to  Europe,  China,  and  Bengal ;  cotton 
is  produced  principally  in  the  great  south  chain 
of  the  first  and  second  divisions,  but  little,  how- 
ever, is  sent  beyond  the  archipelago.    The  chief 
imports  are  black  tea,  coarse  porcelain,  wrought 
iron,  cottons  and  silks,  brass  and  totenague  ware, 
paper,  books,  shoes,  fans,   umbrellas,  paint  and 
toys,  from  China;  salt,  tobacco,  blue  cotton  cloths 
and  chintzes  from    India.    Chintzes  dyed  red, 
green,  and  other  bright  colours,  and  especially  in 
patterns  of  running  flowera,  are  peculiarly  accep- 
table to  the  natives.    Manchester  and  Glasgow 
coXXjohs,  handana   handkerchiefs,  cotton  velvets 
and  woollens.    English  saddlery  and  iron,  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  glass  and  plated  wares, 
raw  and  wrought  silks,  and  opium,  are  also  in  great 
request.  These  nations  are  ignorant  of  arithmetic, 
and,  excepting  in  Java,  1,000  is  the  highest  num- 
ber they  have  any  term  to  express.    Inrterest  on 
money  lent  is  very  high ;  bills  ■  of  exchange  are 
unknown;   and    women  are  almost   solely  the 
merchants,  brokers,  and  money-changers.    (His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  by  John  Craw-^ 
furd,  8  vols.  8vo.) 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  a  town  of  Prance,  dep. 
Aube,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at 
the  point  where  it  begins  to  become  navigable, 
and  where  it  is  cross^  by  the  high  road  from 
Troyes  to  Rheims.  Pop.  2,816  in  1861.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stockings  and 
caps,  an  establishment  for  spinning  cotton,  tan- 
neries, &&,  and  is  the  entrepot  of  the  iron  of  the 
valley  of  the  Aube,  and  of  the  wire  and  wood- 
work of  the  Vosges.  This  town  suffered  severely 
during  the  campaign  of  1814.  Napoleon,  who 
displayed  equal  skill  and  courage,  repulsed  at  this 
point,  with  a  very  inferior  force,  one  of  the  prin* 


tf  a  certain  number  of  cultivators.    The  prevail-   cipal  divisions  of  the  allied  army. 

iogieiligioa  is  Mohammedan,  which  was  introduced  |     ARCO,  or  ARCH,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  with  a 
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castle,  on  the  Saica,  7  m.  W.  Boveredo.  Pop. 
2,430  in  1867. 

ARCOLE,  a  village  of  nortihem  Italy,  on  the 
Alpora,  15  m.  ESE.  Verona.  Pop.  2,185  in  1862. 
A  seriefl  of  sangoinaiy  engagements  took  place 
here  on  the  15ui,  16m,  and  17Ui  of  November, 
1796,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  when  the  latter  gained  one  of 
the  most  signal  victories  in  the  famous  campaign 
of  that  year. 

ARCOS  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  Andalusia,  on  the  Guadalete,  80  m.  ENE. 
Cadiz.  Pop.  11,272  in  1857.  The  town  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  rock,  and  is  of  difficult  access. 
Streets  unpaved,  and  ill  adapted  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. It  has  two  parish  churches,  and  some 
convents  for  both  sexes.  The  great  altar  of  the 
chundi  of  Santa  Maria  is  much  adorned.  The 
oountrv  in  the  vicinity  is  mountainous,  intersected 
by  valleys,  and  very  fertile. 

ARCOT,  a  marit.  district  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Camatic,  presid.  Madras,  divided  into  two  sub- 
districts,  or  collectorates,  comprising  the  whole 
country  from  Coleroon  river  on  the  S.  to  the 
frontier  of  the  NeUore  district  on  the  N.  and  E.  of 
Cuddapah,  Mysore,  and  Salem,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Chingleput  district  lying  round 
Madras.  United  area,  13,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,578,642 
in  1861.  The  districts  are  divided  bv  the  PaUur 
river.  Near  the  sea  the  country  is  low  and  well 
cultivated;  but  further  inland  it  is  hilly,  vrith 
extensive  tracts  of  jungle.  Agriculture  is  the 
great  business  of  the  natives ;  and  this  depends 
very  much  on  irrigation,  to  assist  in  which  many 
very  large  tanks,  artificial  channels,  and  dams 
have  been  constructed.  The  country  is  held  under 
the  ryotwar  system.  (See  India.)  The  trade  in 
piece  goods  has  been  well  nigh  annihilated  by  the 
mtcoduction  of  the  cheaper  cottons  of  Great 
Britain;  but  cotton  stufis  still  continue  to  be 
manufactured  at  Pulicat  and  Irrycum,  and  there 
is  an  extensive  iron  foundry  at  Porto  Novo. 

Aroot,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  the  former  Mo- 
hmnmedan  cap.  of  the  Camatic,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  PaUur,  68  m.  WSW.  Madras,  lat.  129  64'  N., 
long.  79^  23'  E.  li  is  well  built,  is  enclosed  by 
waUs,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
nabobs  of  Arcot.  The  population  consists  prin- 
cipally of  Mohammedans  who  speak  the  Decanny 
dialect,  which  we  call  Hindostani.  It  has  a  hand- 
some Mohammedan  mosque,  with  some  other  Mo- 
hammedan religious  edifices.  The  citadel,  for- 
merly of  lari^e  extent  and  considerable  stren^, 
is  now  quite  m  ruins,  its  principal  defences  having 
been  blown  up ;  but  the  rampart  next  the  river, 
as  it  protects  the  town  from  inundation,  is  kept 
in  good  repair.  Arcot  is  very  ancient,  and  has 
undergone  many,  vicissitudes.  It  came  definitely 
into  our  possession  in  1801. 

ARCTIC  OCEAN,  the  name  given  to  the  sea 
extending  from  the  Arctic  circle ;  lat  069  80'  N. 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  washing  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  North  of 
Europe  it  is  called  the  White  Sea;  north  of 
Siberia  it  forms  the  Gulfs  of  Kara,  Obi,  and  Ye- 
nisee ;  and  north  of  America  it  takes  the  name  of 
the  Polar  Sea.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into 
it  in  America  are,  tne  Mackenzie,  Coppermine, 
and  Back ;  and  in  Asia  the  Oby,  Yenisei,  Olenek, 
Lena,  and  Kolima.  Its  chief  islands  are  Spits- 
bergen, the  Loffbden  Islands,  Ealgouef,  Waigatz, 
and  Novaia-Zemlia  in  Europe;  the  islands  of 
New  Siberia,  in  Asia,  and  the  Polar  archipelago 
in  America.  Ice,  covering  a  space  of  nearly  4,000  m. 
extends  for  a  winter  season  of  about  eight  months 
round  the  Pole,  and  even  in  summer  ^e  surface 
is  at  the  freezing  point.    From  this  region,  during 
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the  spring,  icebergs  and  fields  of  ice  drift  into  the 
North  Atlantic— the  former  sometimes  extending 
to  100  nu  in  length,  and  from  25  to  80  m.  in 
diameter.  The  coastr-line  in  Europe  and  Asia  has 
been  pretty  well  ascertained  by  English  and 
Russian  navigators,  and  the  coast-line  of  North 
America  has  also  been  traced ;  but  the  archipelago 
of  islands  in  the  Polar  sea  remains  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored, though  the  professed  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  must  add  considerably  to  our  informa- 
tion.   (See  Ambrica). 

ARDAGH,  an  insignificant  village  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Longford.  The  church  is  very  ancient ;  and  it 
was  tile  see  of  a  bishopric,  united  in  1685  to  the 
bishopric  of  Kilmore,  but  separated  firom  the  latter 
in  1741,  when  it  was  united  to  the  archbishopric 
ofTuam. 

ARDEBYL,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerbijan, 
88  m.  W.  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  firam  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  near 
the  edge  of  an  extensive  and  elevated  plain, 
lat.  8^  15'  N.,  long.  48<>  28'  E.  Pop.  said  to 
amount  to  500  or  600  families,  or  from  3,000  to 
3,600  individuals.  Houses  mean  and  small,  built 
of  mud  or  sun-burnt  bricks,  with  flat  roofe,  like 
those  of  the  poorest  villages.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  ruinous  mud  wall;  but  the  fort  is  a  regular 
square,  with  bastions,  a  ditch,  glacis,  and  draw- 
bridge in  the  European  style.  The  place  is  re- 
markable for  containing  the  tombs  of  Sheikh 
Suffu,  the  founder  of  the  SufSte  dynasty  of  Per- 
sian princes  and  of  a  religious  sect,  and  of  some 
of  Ms  descendants.  It  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims,  but  is  now  falling  into  decay.  A  fine 
library  formerly  belonged  to  Ardebyl ;  but  it  was 
carried  to  Petersburg  on  the  town  being  taken  by 
the  Russians,  by  whom,  however,  it  was  restored 
to  the  Persians.  (Fraser's  Traveb  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  p.  296.) 

ARDECHE,  a  dep.  of  France,  lying  lengthwise 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Rhone,  by  which  it  is 
s^Mirated  firom  the  Drome,  having  S.  the  Gard, 
W.  the  Lozere,  and  Haute  Loire,  and  N.  the 
Loire.  Area,  539,000  hect  or  2,130  English  sq.  m. 
Pop.  886,569  in  1851,  and  388,629  in  1861.  With 
the  exception  of  a  luirrow  border  along  the  Rhone, 
most  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  hUIs  and 
mountains  belonginjy^  to  the  chain  of  the  Ce  vennes : 
Mount  Mezen,  on  its  W.  frontier,  the  highest  in 
the  dep.,  rises  to  the  height  of  1,774  toises  (5,770  ft) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  of  the  smaller 
nills  are  of  volcanic  ongiiu  The  cultivable  soil  is 
estimated  at  about  129,000  hectares — ^meadows, 
44,000— vineyards,  27,000— forests,  98,000  moun- 
tains, heaths,  &c,  148,000 — and  cuHuret  tUverses, 
63,000  hect.  Besides  the  Rhone,  the  dep^  is 
watered  bv  the  Ardtehe,  whence  it  derives  its 
name,  the  "iBrienx,  and  Doux ;  and  it  has  to  boast 
of  the  source  of  the  Loire,  which  rises  about  18  m. 
W.  Privas.  There  are  mines  of  coal,  iron,  lead, 
and  antimony.  The  produce  of  com  is  insufiicient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  de- 
ficiency being  supplied  by  potatoes  and  chestnuts, 
of  which  last  the  forests  produce  immense  quan- 
tities. Yallevs  cultivated  with  the  plough  ;  hills 
generally  with  the  spade.  The  inhabitants  are 
exceedingly  industrious,  as  is  evinced  by  their 
careful  system  of  irrigation,  and  by  the  terraces 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  planted  with  vines. 
The  culture  of  the  latter  is  an  object  of  great  at- 
tention; and  the  wines  of  Limony,  St.  Joseph, 
Comas,  and  St.  Peray,  particularly  the  last  men- 
tioned, are  highly  esteemed  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  in  France.  The  raising  of  the  silk- 
worm and  the  production  of  mlk  is  also  a  most 
important  object  in  the  economv  of  the  dep.  The 
culture  of  the  olive  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
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Idly  oil  used  is.  now  procured  from  walnuts. 
Butter  and  cheeae  yield  considerable  returns; 
peat  numbers  of  fat  hogs  are  exported;  and  the 
aheep,  which  are  numerous,  furnish  annually 
about  410,000  kHogB.  wooL  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  prosecuted  with  much  spirit  and  success, 
tint  principal  being  silk,  besides  cloth,  cotton,  and 
paper.  The  paper  produced  at  Annonay  and  other 
places  ranks  among  the  very  best  in  Europe.  The 
manufacture  is  not,  however,  very  extensive. 
Latterl;^  the  tanning  of  leather,  particularly  of 
eoat-slons  foor  gloves,  has  become  a  considerable 
oonneas.  There  are  also  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth, 
linen,  and  straw  hats,  establishments  for  spinning 
ootton,  with  iron  worics,  and  foxj^es.  The  dep.  has 
three  airond.,  L*Argentike,  Pnvas,  and  Toumon, 
31  cant  and  339  comm.  It  forms  part  of  the  dghth 
oiilitaiy  division,  and  is  embraced  in  the  diocese 
of  Yiviera,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
imperiale  of  Nimes.  Principal  towns,  Privas  the 
eapn  Annonay,  and  Anbenas. 

AEDEE,  «n  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Louth, 
prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Dee,  whence  its  ancient 
aameof  Atherdee,  *Town  on  the  Dee,'  36  m.  NNW. 
Dublin.  A  strong  castle,  now  fitted  up  as  a  court- 
boose,  built  here'  by  one  of  the  early  English 
aectteiB,  \<mg  rendered  it  a  place  of  much  im- 
poitance ;  but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  burnt  by 
£<iwaid  Brace,  during  his  invasion  of  Ireland,  in 
1315,  and  a^ain  by  0*Neil,  during  the  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeui.  In  1641,  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil.  Afterwards  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  was  one  of  the 
itatiotts  of  the  army  of  James  II.,  while  retiring 
befine  that  of  William  III.  previously  to  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  Pop.,  in  1821, 3,588;  in  1831, 
a,975;  in  1861,  2,580;  pop.  of  par.  in  1861,  4,273. 
The  town,  which  stands  in  a  leitile  district,  oon- 
astB  of  a  main  street,  having  several  lanes  branch- 
ing hem  it ;  the  dwellings,  with  the  exception  of 
same  good  houses,  are  mostly  miserable  cabins. 
Tbft  church,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teath  centnzy,  and  ori^pinally  forming  part  of  an 
Aogustine  monastery,  is  a  plain  structure  in  ^ood 
repair :  the  R.  C.  chapel  is  a  new  and  spacious 
edmoe.  There  are  schools  for  both  sexes,  under 
tke  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith;  a  savings' 
bank,  and  a  dispensary.  In  the  centre  of  ue 
town  is  another  ancient  castle,  now  fitted  up  as  a 
dvelliiig-house,  and  near  the  entrance  is  a  large 
artificial  mound,  called  the  Castle  Guard.  It  was 
iocorponted  towards  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
received  additional  privileges  from  subsequent 
BMuudks.  Its  ruling  charter  is  that  of  11th  Anne, 
voder  which  the  gov.  consists  of  a  portreeve, 
twenty-three  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number 
of  fteonen ;  the  municipal  government  being  vested 
in  the  portreeve,  six  burgesses,  and  six  ueemen, 
who  hold  office  for  life.  The  local  courts  have  fallen 
into  disuse ;  general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held 
IB  January  and  June,  and  petty  sessions  every 
Wedneadav :  part  of  Uie  ancient  castle  is  used  as 
a  bridewelL  The  manufacture  of  malt  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  there  are  also  flour 
and  meal  milla.  Turf  is  brought  from  a  bog, 
about  two  miles  distant,  by  the  river  Dee,  whicn 
a  here  navigable  for  boats.  A  market-place  for 
corn  was  built  in  1710,  and  shambles  in  1796,  in 
vfaidi  a  well-stocked  market  is  held  every  Tues- 
day. Fairs,  principally  for  live  stock,  are  held  in 
s  Uxg^  endoMd  area  provided  by  the  corporation 
en  lit  March,  10th  April,  6th  June.  8th  July.  20th 
Ai^rast,  2drd  October,  and  17th  December;  that 
«f  October  is  principally  for  sheep. 

ARDELAN,  a  prov.  of  Persia,  forming  the  E. 
dirison  of  Kurdistan.  1 1  extends  200  m.  in  length, 
ftma  the  stream  Sharook  to  the  Turkish  district 
Vou  I. 
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of  Zohaub,  and  is  nearly  160  m.  in  breadth.  From 
the  Sharook  to  Senna,  cap.  prov.,  in  lat.  35°  12'  X., 
long.  40*^  E.,  the  surface  presents  successive  clus- 
ters of  hUls,  heaped,  as  it  were,  on  each  other,  on 
extensive  table-lands,  covered  with  huts,  and  the 
flocks  of  tribes  passing  the  summer  months  here, 
and  migrating  in  winter  towards  Bagdad.  The 
soil  is  good,  and  will  yield  abundance  of  wheat 
and  barley ;  but  the  Kurds,  who  prefer  a  pastoral 
life,  content  themselves  with  raising  only  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  subsistence.  To- 
bacco is  cultivated  in  small  quantities ;  and  the 
extensive  forests  of  oak  on  the  mountains  W.  of 
Senna  afibrd  abundance  of  timber  and  gall-nuts. 
The  former  is  floated  down  the  Zab  in  rafls  into 
the  Ti^^  and  the  latter  exported  to  India.  Va- 
rious tribes  inhabit  Ardelan,  which  are  represented 
as  robust,  brave,  temperate,  and  living  to  a  great 
age ;  but  they  are  averse  from  settled  nabits ;  war 
and  rapine  are  their  delight;  and  they  scarce  con- 
sider murder  and  parricide  as  crimes  I  They  have 
a  language  of  their  own,  and  are  proud  of  their 
descent,  which  they  trace  back  to  the  most  distant 
epochs.  Some  of  their  chiefs  have  great  power. 
(Kinneir's  Persia,  p.  142.) 

ARDENNES,  a  dep.  in  the  N.  of  France,  having 
N.  Belgiuni,  E.  dep.  Meuse,  S.  dep.  Mame,  and 
W.  dep.  Aisne.  Arwi,  517,386  hect,  or  about  2,000 
English  so.  m.  Pop.  331,296  in  1851,  and  329,111 
in  1861.  The  department  derives  its  name  from 
the  old  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  occupies  its  N. 
division.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
mountainous  ridge,  a  ramification  of  the  chain  of 
the  Vosges,  by  which  it  is  traversed  from  SE.  to 
N  W.  Principal  rivers  Meuse  and  Aisne,  connected 
by  means  of  the  canal  of  the  Ardennes  and  the 
Bai,  Soil  of  very  different  degrees  of  fertility. 
The  N.  is  interspersed  with  mountains  or  high 
hills  covered  with  forests  and  heaths,  and  some 
plains  in  the  SW.  district  are  naked,  arid,  and  bar- 
ren. But  it  has  some  large  and  fruitful  valleys, 
particularly  that  of  the  Aisne,  one  of  the  best  com 
countries  m  France.  The  extent  of  its  principal 
divisions  is  set  down  as  follows:  viz.  cultivable 
lands,  314,000;  meadows,  48,000;  forests,  95,000; 
and  heaths,  &&,  11,000  hect.  Some  inferior  wine 
is  made  in  the  S.  districts.  There  are  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  there  being  among 
the  latter,  which  are  celebrated  for  tiieir  mutton, 
several  of  the  long-wooled  and  merino  breeds.  The 
dep.  is  distinguished  by  its  mines  and  manufac- 
tures. Among  the  former  are  those  of  iron,  lead, 
cahunine,  &c,  with  (Quarries  of  slate  and  marble, 
the  former  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in  the 
N.  of  France;  coal  is  also  found,  but  it  is  not 
worked,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent.  Above 
6,000  individuals  are  emploved  in  the  arrondisse^ 
ment  of  Mezi^res  in  the  nail  trade,  and  600  in  the 
manufacturo  of  ironmongery  goods.  Immense 
quantities  of  slate  are  quarried  at  Fumay,  Fepin, 
and  St.  Barnab^.  Fabrics  of  superior  earthenware, 

flass,  white  lead,  tanneries,  d^c,  are  met  with  at 
lontherme  and  other  places.  There  are  also  nu> 
merous  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  wool ; 
and  various  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
are  extensively  carried  on  at  Sedan  and  BeUieL 
The  great  manufactory  of  fire-arms  on  account  of 
government,  carried  on  at  Charleville,  has  been 
transferred  to  Feltri  and  Chatellerault.  Besides 
furnishing  timber  and  other  products  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  contiguous  depts.  and  Belgium,  Uie 
forests  are  the  ^n^  source  of  tlie  productiveness 
of  the  mines,  timber  being  the  fuel  used  in  the 
iron  and  copper  works,  liie  dep.  is  divided  into 
5  arronds,  31  canL,  and  478  comm.  It  belongs  to 
the  fourth  military  division,  diocese  of  Reims,  and 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cour  imperiale  of 
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Metz.  Principal  towns  Mezi^res,  Sedan,  Charle- 
ville,  Bethel,  and  Givct. 

ARDES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy-de-Dome, 
cap.  cant  on  a  small  river  that  falls  into  tlie  AUier, 
10  m.  SVV.  Issoire.    Pop.  1,408  in  1861. 

ARDGLASS,  a  marit  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Down, 
prov.  Ulster,  on  the  sea  coast,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
St  John's  Point,  between  Dundnun  Bay  and  the 
entrance  of  Strangfoni  Lough,  68  m.  NNE.  Dublin. 
The  town  was  formerly  of  such  commercial  import^ 
ance  that  a  mercantile  company  from  London 
settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  f  V.,  and  in  that 
of  Hen.  y  L  its  trade  exceeded  that  of  any  port  to 
the  N.  of  Drpgheda.  It  was  also  a  place  of  con- 
siderable stren^i^,  as  appears  from  the  gallant 
stand  made  in  it  by  Simon  Jordan,  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  maintained  it  success- 
fully during  a  siege  of  three  vears  against  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone ;  but  sub6e(|uentlv,  in  conse(]^uence  of 
its  exclusive  commercul  pri\'ileges  having  been 
purchased  up  by  the  Crown,  and  transfen^  to 
Newi^  and  Belfast,  its  trade  declined,  insomuch 
that  It  has  been  for  many  years  merely  a  fishing 
station  and  watering-place,  and  the  port  for  em- 
barkation to  a  few  passengers  to  the  isle  of  Man. 
Pop.  of  town  774,  of  pansh  1,065  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  on  the  side  of  an  elevated  tract  of 
land  overlooking  the  sea,  between  two  remariuble 
hills.  It  consists  of  a  long  semicircular  street, 
with  lanes  branching  from  it;  a  range,  called  the 
Crescent,  overlooki^  the  bav,  and  several  de- 
tached residences.  The  pa.  ciiurch  and  R.  Cath. 
chapel  are  neat  buildings.  Schools,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Erasmus  Smith,  educate  ninety  boys  and 
eighty  girls ;  there  are  also  several  private  schools, 
in  which  about  100  pupils  are  instructed.  The  har- 
bour consists  of  an  inner  cove,  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  100  tons,  but  Jiearly  dry  at  low  water, 
and  of  a  laige  outer  harbour,  which,  having  been 
still  farther  enlaiged  by  a  pier,  extending  800  ft 
into  deep  water,  admits  vessels  of  500  tons  at  any 
time  of  tide :  it  has  a  lighthouse  at  its  extremity. 
A  constabulary  force  and  coast-guard  are  main- 
tained here.  The  fishery  is  the  almost  exclusive 
occupation  of  the  working  classes ;  that  of  herrings 
bein^  most  followed.  During  the  season,  which 
contmues  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  close 
of  August,  vessels  assemble  here,  not  only  from 
the  fishing  ports  on  the  £.  coast  of  Ireland,  but 
from  the  ^le  of  Man,  and  ComwaU. 

ARDNAMURCHAN  POINT,  a  promontory  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  Argyleshire,  being  the 
most  westerly  point  in  the  mainland  of  Great 
Britain,  lat  56°  45'  N.,  long.  6°  8'  30"  W. 

ARDNAREE,  a  marit  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Sligo,  prov.  Connaught,  160*  m.  WNW.  Dublin, 
on  the  Moy,  a  bridj^  over  which  river  connects  it 
with  the  town  of  Ballina.  It  being,  therefore,  in 
reality  a  suburb  of  the  latter,  the  particulars  rela- 
tive to  it  will  be  found  under  Ballina. 

ARDOCH,  a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  pa. 
Muthil,  8  m.  N.  Dumblane.  Pop.  of  parish  1,074  in 
1861.  The  village  is  remarkable  for  having  in  its 
vicinity  one  of  the  best  preser\''ed  Roman  stations 
or  forts  in  the  empire.  It  is  an  oblong,  420  ft  by 
875  within  the  lines.  On  the  W.  side  it  is  defended 
by  the  steep  banks  of  the  river  Knaig,  on  the  S.  by 
a  deep  morass  and  two  ditches,  and  on  the  other 
sides,  where  it  is  most  exposed,  by  no  fewer  than 
five  parallel  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  On  the  S. 
side  the  ditches  have  been  partially  destroyed  in 
the  process  of  cultivation,  and  the  W.  side  has 
been  injured  by  carrying  (unnecessarily)  the  mili- 
tary road  f^om  Stirling  through  Crieif  to  the  High- 
lands through  part  of  the  works ;  but  it  is  now 
luckily  enclosed  and  protected  from  further  depre- 
dation.   The  Pnetorium,  which  is  well  preser^^ed. 
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is  a  square,  60  ft  in  the  side,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  station.  Near  this  strong  fort 
are  three  camps  of  different  magnitudes,  one  2,800 
by  1,950  ft,  estimated  to  accommodate  25,000 
men ;  another,  1,910  by  1,840  ft,  accommodating 
12,000  men ;  and  the  third  and  smallest,  1,060 
by  900  ft,  accommodating  4,000  men.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  as  to  the  period  when,  or  the 
general  by  whom,  this  station  and  camps  were 
constructed ;  but  tiiey  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Agricola.  A  little  to  the 
W.  of  Aidoch  a  cairn  formeriy  existed  182  ft.  in 
height ;  but  it  is  now  nearly  demolished,  the  stones 
having  been  carried  away  to  build  houses  and 
fences.    (Roy's  Military  Antiquities.) 

ABDOYE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  14  m.  SSW. 
Bruges.    Pop.  7,400  in  1856. 

ARDRA,  or  AYEM,  a  country  of  Africa,  for- 
merly independent,  but  now  a  prov.  of  Dahomey. 
Ardra  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  above 
country,  about  40  m.  inland. 

ARDRES,  a  small  but  well-fortified  town  of 
France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  cap.  cant,  9  m.  SE. 
Calais,  on  the  Northern  of  Fruice  railway.  Pop. 
2,277  in  1861.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  in  June, 
1520,  was  held  the  famous  meeting  between  Fran- 
cis I.,  king  of  France,  and  Henry  YIIL,  king  of 
England.  The  pomp  and  magnificence  displayed 
on  both  sides,  during  eighteen  days  that  the  meet- 
ing lasted,  acquired  for  the  place  of  rendezvoua 
the  name  of  the  Champ  du  dnw  dor.  The  inter- 
view had  no  very  important  political  result 

ARDROSSAN,  a  parish  and  sea-port  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  the  town  being  24  m.  WSW. 
Ghisgow,  20  m.*S.  Greenock,  and  about  1  m.  N  W. 
Saltcoats.  Pop.  of  parish  in  1841,  4,947 ;  in  1861, 
6,776;  of  town  in  1861,  2,896.  The  town  was 
founded  by  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton.  His  lord- 
ship's intention  was  to  make  a  narbour  here  that 
should  be  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide;  and 
as  a  project  was,  at  the  same  time,  set  on  foot  for 
bringing  a  canal  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrossan,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  latter  would  become  the 
port  of  the  former,  and  that  the  circuitous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Clyde  would  be  avoided.  In  further- 
ance of  this  design.  Lord  Eglinton  expended  vast 
sums  on  the  harbour  and  town.  The  haibour  is 
partly  formed  by  a  small  islet,  called  Horse  Isle, 
wliich  shelters  it  on  the  N  W.,  and  by  a  lengthened 
circular  pier,  and  a  breakwater.  Within  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  latter,  there  are  26  ft  water  at 
spring  ebbs,  shoaling  midually  to  15  ft,  where 
the  pier  commences.  Tnere  is  a  fixed  li^ht  on  the 
NE.  breakwater.  The  wet  docks  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  construct  have  not  been  proceeded  with. 
The  town  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  and  magnificent 
plan ;  there  is  a  splendid  establishment  of  baths ; 
and  the  purity  of  the  salt-water,  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  alEid  the  facility  of  access,  have  made 
it  be  hug^  resorted  to  by  visitors  in  the  bathing 
season.  The  projected  canal  from  Glasgow  to  Ar- 
drossan not  having  been  excavated  further  than 
the  village  of  Johnstone  in  Renfrewshire,  an  aot 
was  obtained,  in  1827,  for  constructmg  a  railway 
from  Johnstone  to  Ardrossan.  For  a  while  it  wa) 
only  completed  as  far  as  Kilvrinnin^;  but  it  has 
since  been  finished  to  Ardrossan ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence, has  become  more  accessible,  and  is  moie 
frequented.  There  is  regular  steam  communica- 
tion with  Arran  and  Belfast,  in  connection  with 
trains  f^m  and  to  Glasgow  by  the  railway. 

ARE  BO,  or  ARBON;  a  town  of  Benin,  on  the     , 
river  Formosa,  60  m.  from  its  mouth.    Lat  5^  58" 
N.,  long.  5°  8'  E.  ' 

ARECIFE,  a  sea-port  town,  cap.  island  of  Lan-     ' 
cerota,  one  of  the  Canaries,  on  its  £.  coast,  lat  28^ 
56'  N.,  long.  130  36'  W.    Pop.  with  Port  Naaa, 
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2,761  in  1861.  The  harbour,  vhich  though  small 
b  secure,  is  formed  by  several  rocky  inlets.  It  has 
two  en  trances,  the  N.  having  a  depth  of  12,  and 
the  £.  of  17^  feet,  at  low  water,  with  a  9-ft.  rise 
ottide^  Both  entrances  are  defended  by  bomb- 
proof forts.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  engaged  in  the 
fishery  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa. 

ARENDAL,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,  on  the 
Areodal,  75  m.  NE.  Christiansand,  lat.  b^  27' N., 
long.  «o  60' 26"  E.  Pop.  2,267  in  1860,  Aiendal 
is  mostly  built  on  piles,  and  small  vessels  reach  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  town  by  means  of  the  canals 
by  which  it  is  intersected.  The  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  the  opposite  island  of  Tromoc  There 
ire  iron  mines  and  forges  in  the  vicinity ;  and  a 
ipood  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  and  timber, 
there  are  also  distilleries,  tobacco  manufactories 
and  ship-building. 

AHENDOUlC  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Ant- 
vnp,  54  m.  £.  by  S.  Tumhout.  Pop.  3,230  in 
1H56.  Tlie  town  has  manufactures  of  stockings  and 
finens,  and  distilleries. 

AKENIS  DE  MAK,  a  town  of  Spain,  Catalonia, 
26  m.  NE.  Barcelona,  near  the  sea.  Pop.  4,784  in 
1^37.  The  town  is  neat  and  clean,  has  a  fine 
psrish  church  and  a  convent,  fabrics  of  silk  and 
eotton  stockings,  a  school  of  pilotage,  a  yard  for 
the  building  of  small  vessels,  and  anchor-forges. 
The  women  employ  themselves  in  making  lace. 

ARENSBUKG,  a  sea-port  town  of  European 
Bnssia,  gov.  Livonia,  cap.  of  the  island  of  Oesel,  in 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
being  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  lat  68^ 
15'  N.,  long.  220  17'  45"  E.  Pop.  3,692  in  1858, 
It  has  a  castle,  a  Russian  and  a  Lutheran  church, 
a  public  school  and  a  hospital  The  water  in  the 
harbour  being  shallow,  vessels  are  obliged  to  an- 
chor in  the  roads  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
town.  The  articles  of  export  consist  of  com,  tim- 
ber, butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hides,  and  seal  oil. 
Aiensbufg  has  reccntlv  been  much  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing  and  *  mud  baths.' 

AREQUIPA,  a  dty  of  S.  America,  rep.  Peru, 
csp.  prov.  same  name,  in  the  valley  of  Quilca,  on 
the  Chile,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Ornate,  7,700  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  30  m.  £.  from  the  Pacific 
f>3ean,  and  200m.  SSW.  Cuzco,  lat.  16^  30'  S.,  lon^. 
78°  1 1'  W.  It  was  founded  by  order  of  Pizairo,  m 
1636.  The  houses,  though  low,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  earthquakes,  are  strongly  built;  and 
the  cathedral,  a  bronze  fountain  in  the  great 
eqaare,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Chile,  deserve  no- 
tice. It  has  four  convents,  a  college,  a  workhouse, 
and  several  churches,  as  well  as  flourishing  manu- 
faetaree  of  gold  and  sUver  cloths,  woollens,  and  cot- 
tons. Its  environs,  notwithstanding  their  elevation, 
are  veiy  fruitful ;  and  by  means  of  its  port  Mol- 
lendo,  and  of  the  road  passing  through  it  nrom  Lima 
to  the  S.,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  pretty  extensive  com- 
meroe,  carried  on  chiefi  v  with  the  port  of  Islay^  on 
the  Pacific,  and  with  the  interior  of  Peru.  It  is 
very  subject  to  earthquakes,  from  several  of  which 
h  has  sustained  great  iniury,  and  it  has  also  been 
injored  by  frequent  revolutions.  The  accounts  of 
iia  pop.  ^fler  very  widely ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
estimated  at  about  36,0(K).  The  pop.  of  the  prov., 
mostly  Indians,  is  estimated  at  180,000.  The  pro- 
daets'aie  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  sulphur,  nitrate  of  s^da,  wine  and  brandy. 
The  exports  of  Islay,  the  port  of  the  prov., 
amounted  in  1863  to  526,178^,  the  imports  to 
420.1392. 

ARETHUSA,  a  famous  fountain  of  Sicily,  which 
iiKs  close  to  the  sea,  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
Otero  says  of  it.  In  hoc  insula  {Oriygia)  extrema 
ewt  font  aqute  duleU,  cui  nomen  ArethunB  est,  in' 
cndihiH   magnitudinej  plenissimuB  piscium:   qui 
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Jhiciu  totuM  operireiur,  nin  munitione  ac  tnok  ktpi- 
dum  a  mari  disfunctus  esset,  (In  Yerr.,  lib.  iv. 
§  63.)  Poetry  and  fable  have  combined  to  give  an 
enduring  celebrity  to  this  fountain.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  t^e  river  Alpheus,  which  flows  \>aat 
Olvmpia-  in  Greece,  and  falls  into  the  Sicilian  Sea, 
did  not  terminate  its  course  there ;  but  that  it  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  a  subterranean  channel,  preserving 
the  purity  of  its  waters  till  they  again  reappeared 
in  the  fountain  Arethusa;  and  in  proof  of  this 
it  was  affirmed  that  things  cast  into  the  Alpheus 
were  after  a  while  thrown  up  by  the  fountain ! 
Virgil  alludes  to  this  circiuustance  when  he  says, 

Bio  tlbi,  cum  flnctns  snbter  labere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  suamnon  Intermisoeat  undam. 

Eclog.  X.  lin.  4, 0  ; 

and  it  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (Hist  Nat,,  lib.  iL  §  3.) 
Seneca  (Quiest.  N.,  Ub.  iil'§  26),  and  other  ancient 
authors.  The  poetical  account  of  the  fountain 
mav  be  seen  in  Ovid's  Met  lib.  v.  liiu  672. 

'fhis  celebrated  spring  is  now  sadly  changed. 
The  sea  has  made  its  way,  probably  by  the  agency 
of  the  earthquakes  so  frequent  here,  into  the  foun- 
tain ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  sweet,  the  water, 
which  also  is  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  in 
consequence  of  a  large  portion  rising  in  the  sea,  is 
brackish  and  unfit  for  any  purpose  but  that  of 
washing.  Its  fish  have  disappeared  with  tlie  sa- 
cred groves  and  temples  that  adorned  its  banks ; 
and  this  glory  of  ancient  Syracuse  is  now  de- 
graded into  a  sort  of  public  washing  tub  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  modem  city. 

AREVALO,  a  town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov. 
Arels,  on  the  Adaja,  29  m.  NNE.  AvUa,  Pop, 
4,600  in  1867.  Besides  churches,  it  has  two  hospi- 
tals and  two  com  markets. 

AREZZO  (an.  Arretium)^  a  city  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  rich  plain  of  Chiana  (which  see), 
31  m.  £.  by  N.  Sienna,  on  the  railway  from  Flo- 
rence to  Ancona.  Pop.  36,806  in  1862.  It  is 
surrounded  by  waUs,  has  a  citadel,  but  is  neither 
well  built  nor  well  laid  out  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a  Gothic  cathedraL  Its  finest 
building,  le  Logae,  containing  the  custom-house 
and  theatre,  in  tne  principal  square,  has  a  magni- 
ficent portico,  400  ft.  in  length.  The  town  has  also 
numerous  churches,  convents,  and  four  hospitals. 
There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  pins. 
Petrarch  was  bom  here,  on  the  20th  July,  1304 ; 
and  this  also  is  the  native  countrv  of  Vassari, 
Bacci,  and  of  Leondo  Bruin,  called  Aretin. 

Arezzo  is  very  ancient^  having  been  one  of  the 
principal  states  of  Etruria.  After  it  became  sub- 
feet  to  the  Romans,  it  was  reckoned  a  post  of  great 
importance  as  a  defence  against  the  mcursions  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  It  was  famous  for  its  terra- 
cotta vases,  ranked  by  Pliny  with  those  of  Samoa 
and  Saguntum.  (Hist  Nat,  lib.  xxxv.  §  12.)  The 
remains  of  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  still 
visible.  It  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  French 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1800.  The  prov.  of  Artzzo 
was  an  area  of  1,230  sq.  m. ;  pop.  222,664  in  1862. 

ARGENTA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  deleg.  and 
18  m.  SE.  Ferrara.    Pop.  16,926  in  1861. 

ARGENTAN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ome,  cap. 
arroud.,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  22  m.  N.  by  W. 
Alen^on.  Pop.  5,638  in  1861.  It  is  agreeably 
situated  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  fer- 
tile plain.  The  walls  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded  have  been  demolished,  and  its  ramparts 
converted  into  agreeable  promenades.  It  is  pretty 
well  built,  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction, 
with  manufactures  of  linen,  Uce  (called  point 
d^Alengon).  tanneries,  and  bleachbig-grounds. 

ARGENTAT  or  ARGENTAC,  atownof  France, 
dep.  Corr^ze,  cap.  cant  on  the  Dordogne.    Pop. 
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8,485  in  1861.    There  are  mines  of  coal  and  lead 
in  the  environs. 

ARGENTEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine 
ct  Oise,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Seine,  13  m.  N W.  Paris, 
on  the  railway  to  Cherbourg.  Pop.  5,465  in  1861. 
The  celebrated  Heloisa  was  educated  in  a  nunnery 
in  this  town ;  and  it  was  to  the  same  place  that 
she  retired,  in  1120,  alter  the  misfortune  of  Abe- 
lard,  before  she  became  Abbess  of  Paraclet.  There 
is  here  a  hospital,  established  by  St.  Vincent  de 
PauL 

ARGENTIE^RE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ar- 
dfeche,  on  the  Ligne,  20  m.  SW.  Privas.  Pop. 
2,755  in  1861.  It  derives  its  name  firom  mines  of 
silver,  wrought  here  in  the  twelfth  century.  It 
is  situated  on  a  rock  in  a  deep  valley,  has  narrow 
crooked  streets,  and  is  ill-built  and  dirty.  It  has 
filatures  and  fabrics  of  silk. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  see  Plata  (La), 
Republic  of. 

ARGENTON-SUIUIIREUSE,  atown  of  France, 
dep.  Indre,  cap.  cant,  on  the/Creuse,  16  m.  SSE. 
Chateauroux.  Pop.  4,765  in  1861.  This  town  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Creuse.  The  higher 
and  more  ancient  part  contained  a  vast  Gothic 
castle,  dismantled  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  which 
there  are  now  hardly  any  remains.  The  bleaching 
grounds  for  woollens  at  this  place  have  been  long 
celebrated.  Argenton  was  called  Arquitomagut  by 
the  Romans;  and  medals,  and  other  remains  of 
that  illustrious  people,  are  still  found  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity. 

ARGOS,  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  in 
antiquity  the  cap.  of  Aigolis,  the  kingdom  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated of  the  Grecian  cities.  It  is  situated  about 
2  m.  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Aivos  lAr- 
Qolicus  Sintu)f  and  about  4^  m.  NW.  Napoli  di 
Romania,  lat  37o  40'  N.,  long.  22©  44'  E.  Some 
fragments  of  its  Cyclopean  walls,  and  vestiges  of 
the  theatre,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  that  can  be  identified  below  the  acropolis. 
The  latter  stood  upon  a  pointed  rock  of  consider- 
able elevation,  and  great  natural  strength,  which 
IS  now  surmounted  by  a  castle,  built  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  ancient  dtadeL  The  town  suffered 
much  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  it  is  said  to  have  since 
'  rapidly  risen  from  its  ruins ;  the  buildings,  how- 
ever, are  mean  and  poor. 

ARGOSTOLI,  a  sea-port  town,  cap.  Island  of 
Cephalonia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  lat  S^  10'  40"  N.,  long.  20°  29'  15"  E. 
Pop.  est  firom  4,000  to  5,000.  Situation  low  and 
unhealthy,  and  the  houses  mostly  mean  and  poor; 
but  both  the  appearance  and  police  of  the  town, 
particularly  the  latter,  have  been  much  improved 
while  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  English. 
The  Gulf  of  AigostoU  is  about  8  m.  in  depA,  by 
about  1^  or  2  m.  in  width,  and  has  in  most  {Murts 
good  anchorage. 

ARGUIN,  a  very  small  island,  in  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  about  54 
m.  SE.  from  Cape  Blanco.  It  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water,  and  is  supposed,  apparently 
on  good  grounds,  by  D'Anville,  Bougainville, 
and  Rennell,  to  be  identical  with  the  Island  of 
Ceme,  where  Hanno  settled  a  colony  during  his 
famous  voyage  of  discovery.  In  modem  times  it 
has  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  French ;  but  hasbeen  abandoned  for 
more  than  half  a  centuiy.  The  dangerous  bank 
or  shoal  of  Aiguin  extends  SE.  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Blanco.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
numerous  shipwrecks ;  among  otliers  of  that  of 
the  French  frigate  la  Meduse. 
ABGUNSKOI,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Siberia, 
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on  the  Aigun,  the  <chief  branch  of  the  Amonr, 
162  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  fort  is  palisaded,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  lat  51°  51'  N., 
long.  1190  60'  E. 

ARGYLE,  or  ARGYLL,  a  marit  co.  Scotland, 
consisting  partl^r  of  mainland,  and  partlv  of  islands, 
of  which  the  prindpal  are  Islay,  Mull,  and  Jura, 
having  N.  Inverness-shire,  E.  Perth  and  Dumbar- 
ton shires,  S.  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
and  W.  the  Atlantic.    Its  shores  are  extremely 
irr^ular,  consistii^  of  lengthened  promontories 
and  deep  bays  and  inlets.  The  total  area  comprises 
8,255  sq.  m.,  or  2,088,126  acres,  of  which  about 
1,446,400  acres  are  mauiland,  and  608,000  islands, 
llie  rivers  are  unimportant;  but  the  freshwater 
lakes  in  the  mainland  and  islands  are  supposed  to 
cover  61,840  acres.    Owing  to  its  deep  bays  and 
gulfs,  the  sea  coast  of  the  mainland  is  estimated 
at  about  600  m.    A  large  portion  of  the  surface 
consists  of  heathy  moors,  morasses,  rocks,  and  wild 
rugged  mountains.    Ben  Cruachan,  the  most  ele- 
vated of  the  latter,  rises  8,670  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    Woods  and  plantations  cover  from 
85,000  to  45,000  acres.  Lead,  copper,  and  iron  are 
met  with,  and  coal  is  wrought  near  Campbelton. 
Good  marble  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Tiree,  and 
several  other  places;  and  the  slate  quarries  of 
Easdale  and  Balachulish  supply  a  lar^e  portion  of 
the  demand  for  Scotland.    Cumate  mild,  but  wet, 
variable,  and  boisterous.  The  entire  extent  of  the 
arable  land  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  170,000  acres, 
so  that  grazing  constitutes  the  main  business  of 
the  farmer.  Aigyle  is  celebrated  for  the  excellenoe 
of  its  native  breed  of  black  cattle ;  thej  are  small, 
hardy,  easily  fed,  and,  when  fattened  in  the  rich 
pastures  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  England, 
afford  the  very  best  beef  that  is  brought  to  table. 
Sheep  farming  is  not  earned  on  so  extensively  as 
in  some  other  Highland  counties ;  but  latterly  it 
has  been  a  good  deal  extended,  and  the  breeds  of 
sheep  much  improved.    Property  in  a  few  hands. 
Farms  of  all  sizes,  extending  from  a  few  acres  to 
many  square  miles.    In  various  districts  in  this 
00.  the  practice  of  holding  land  in  partnership, 
or  what  is  called  run-rigy  was  kept  up  until  re- 
cently, and  still  exists  in  some  remote  regions. 
Under  this  system,  a  number  of  persons  take  a 
farm  in  common,  each  being  bound  for  the  rent. 
They  then  divide  the  arable  land  into  small  con- 
tiguous portions,  or  ridges,  as  equally—quantity 
and  quality  taken  together — as  is  possible;   the 
space  falling  to  each  tenant  being  detennined  by 
lot^  sometimes  for  the  whole  lease,  and  sometimes 
only  for  a  single  season.     Ploughing  and  most 
other  sorts  of  labour  are  performed  in  common; 
and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  any  hill  pasture  be 
attached  to  the  low  ground,  it  is  let  in  common. 
In  some  of  the  low  Highland  districts  occupied  in 
this  way,  the  land  falling  to  the  share  of  an  indi- 
vidual does  not  exceed  from  three  to  seven  acres,  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  divided  into  some  dozen  or  twenty 
patches.  Farm  buildings  of  various  kinds :  those  on 
the  largest  and  best  farms  good  and  substantial ; 
but,  in  general,  the  houses  of  the  smaller  class  of 
occupiers,  and  of  the  cottiers,  are  miserable  hovels, 
sometimes  without  either  windows  or  chimnevK. 
Improved  cottages,  are,  however,  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be 
universally  diffused.    Prinapal  com  crops,  oats 
and  barley,  espedally  the  first   Potato^  are  very 
extensively  cultivated,  and  fonn  an  important 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.   Kelp  is  made 
along  the  shores  both  of  the  mainland  and  islands  • 
but  the  business  has  latterlv  fallen  very  much  og; 
This,  also,  is  the  case  witJi  the  herring  fishery, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  prosecuted  to  a  mu^h 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  in  Loch  Fyne  and 
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itther  anus  of  the  adjacent  sea.  Steam  navigation 
has  latdy  given  inipu^.se  to  every  branch  of  in- 
du9tx7,  and  the  coast  on  the  Frith  of  CIvde  is  in 
duly  commimication  with  Glasgow  and  Greenock. 
Here  also  there  are  numeroos  watering-places,  the 
faToarite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  as  well 
M  TisitoiB  from  more  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  in 
the  smnmer. 

Aigyle  is  popularly  divided  into  the  seven  dis- 
tiicts  of  AigyUf  Cowal,  Kintyre,  Lorn,  Anpin, 
I^lay,  and  Mull,  and  contains  fifty  parishes,  rnn- 
dpal  towns,  Campbelton,  Inverary,  and  Oban.  It 
lud,  in  1831, 17,146  inhab.  houses,  19,252  families, 
and  100,973  inhab.,  having  increased  from  71,859 
in  1801.  In  1861,  however,  owing  to  the  cleor- 
anoes  effected  of  the  cottiers,  the  population  had 
(fimJnishffd  to  79,724,  and  t^e  inhaoited  houses 
to  13,923.  It  sends  one  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for 
the  CO.,  and  Campbelton  and  Inverary  Join  with 
An  and  Irvine  m  returning  a  m.  TarL  con- 
ftitnency  in  1864,  1,914.  Valued  rent,  149,596L 
Scotch ;  annual  value  of  real  property  in  1864-5, 
3M,179i 

ARGYRO  CASTRO,  a  town  of  Turkey  m  Eu- 
lepe,  in  Albania,  the  principal  place  in  the  exten- 
BTe  and  well-cultivated  vuley  of  D^opuli,  near 
the  river  Drino,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  the 
noantains  on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley,  at  a  short 
<tiBtaiioe  from  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  town 
fd  HadriancpoHji  or  JtuHmanopolitj  45  m.  NW. 
Taniima,  and  50  m.  S£.  of  Avlona.  It  has  an 
imposing  and  peculiar  aspect,  being  built  on  three 
Mpante  ridges,  divided  from  each  other  by  deep 
chasms  or  ravinea.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly 
good,  are  not  contiguous,  but  stand  in  various 
pwitioos.  '  Some  are  placed  on  commanding  emi- 
Denoea,  others  beneath  projecting  crags,  and  many 
oo  the  ridges  of  precipices ;  but  the  greater  part 
upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock,  between  its  deep 
nrioes:  the  whole  appearance  is  singularly 
ftrihjng,  and  ita  fine  efrect  augmented,  not  only 
br  the  minarets  of  its  mosques,  but  by  the  grand 
CKtle  or  fortress,  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than 
uj  ever  before  constructed  in  this  country.' 
(Uoghes,  il  860,  8vo.  ed.)  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  4,000.  It  has  a  good  bazaar,  which  used  to 
be  well  supplied  with  articles  of  commerce.  Pre- 
yvmAj  to  its  subjugation  by  All  Pacha,  it  was  a 
place  of  considerable  industry,  had  a  pretty  ex- 
tensire  internal  trade,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable 
<icgree  of  independence. 

ARLANO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Avel- 
fioQ^  on  a  steep  hill,  in  one  of  the  passes  of 
tbe  Aoennines,  17  m.  £.  Benevento,  on  the  road 
from  Naples  to  Foggia  and  Manfredonia.  Pop. 
^  14,500  in  1861.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishoD,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  with  numerous 
cboraies,  convents,  and  mont»4e-pidt^;  a  semi- 
■^,'  a  hospital,  and  a  manufacture  of  earthen- 
we.  It  sniTered  much  from  earthquakes  in  1456 
aad  1732,  and  seems  latterly  to  have  been  de- 
diaing,  though  now  partaking  in  the  prosperity 
rf  the  new  Italian  kingdom. 

AEIGA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Peru,  S.  America, 
^  the  Pacific  Oo^,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  and 
»«n-waterBdvaUev,  210  m.  NW.  Potosi,  kt.  18© 
*'40"8.,long.  7(?3  13'80"W.  It  was  nearly  de- 
^JojtA  by  an  earthquake  in  1605,  and  has  been 
cv«r  lince  in  a  comparatively  poor  state,  though 
Mv  growing  in  importance.  Pop.  about  30,000. 
H  ia  a  better  landing  place  than  the  contiguous 
p*U  of  Uo,  Mollendo,  and  Quilca ;  and  it  is  much 
•«ter  situated  for  commerce  than  Lamar,  that 
^  Utherto  been  the  principal  port  of  Bolivia, 
nit  notwithstanding  its  supenority  to  most  other 
V^  on  this  part  of  the  American  coast,  it 
via,  till  lately,  owing  to  the  heavy  surf,  at  all 
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times  difficult  to  effect  a  landing,  and  some- 
times  quite  impossible,  unless  in  the  balsas  of  the 
natives.  There  is  now  a  pier  for  landing,  and  a 
battery  to  defend  the  shipping  in  the  roa&  The 
chief  exports  are  copper  ore,  wool,  and  silver.  Arica 
is  connected  by  railway  with  the  city  of  Tacna,  40 
m.  to  the  north,  where  most  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants reside.  The  net  earnings  of  the  railway 
in  1863  were  29,143/. 

AHIGNA,  a  place  in  the  N.  of  the  co.  Roscom- 
mon, Ireland,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lough  Allen,  near 
which  are  coal  and  iron  mines  that  have  been 
worked  at  different  times  with  various  success; 
but  generally  with  great  loss  to  the  parties  carry- 
ing uiem  onl  The  coal  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  proceedings  of  a  company  formed  in  London, 
in  1824,  for  working  the  Arigna  mines,  were  of  so 
singular,  or  rather  so  disgraceful  a  character,  as  to 

S've  rise  to  an  inquiry  ^ore  a  committee  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons.  Full  details  as  to  these 
mines  may  be  found  in  *  Weld's  Survey  of  Ros- 
common.' 

ARISPE,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  intendency 
of  Sonora,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Yagrin. 
Pop.  estimated  at  5,000. 

ARIZONA,  a  district  of  the  U.  S.  N.  America, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Rio  Colorado,  on  the 
E.  by  long.  105°  W.  to  the  84th  parallel  of  lat, 
and  thence  W.  on  the  same  parallel  to  the  Colo- 
rado river;  on  the  S.  by  Sonora  and  Chihuahuas, 
on  the  boundary  line  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Mexico,  and  from  Rio  Grande  on  the  d2nd 
parallel  in  Texas  to  long.  104^.  Area  about 
100,000  sq.  m.  The  district  was  ceded  by  the 
Mexicans  in  1853  to  the  U.  S.,  and  forms  now 
a  portion  of  New  Mexico. 

ARKANSAS,  a  huge  river  of  N.  America.  It 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  in  about  41°  N.  lat. 
and  HOP  or  111°  W.  long.;  and,  pursuing  an 
£SE.  direction,  unites  with  the  Mississippi  in  lat. 
830  55'  N.,  long.  91°  10'  W.  The  river  has  a  course, 
following  its  bends,  of  about  2,170  m.  It  has  seve- 
ral important  tributaries,  of  which  the  Great 
Canadian,  falling  into  it  on  the  right,  is  the  prin- 
cipal. During  the  periodical  sweU,  the  Arkansas 
is  navigable  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  at 
other  times  it  may  be  nsAigated  for  about  600  m. 
firom  its  confluence  with  theMississippL  Its  navi- 
gation is  safe,  being  uninterrupted  by  rocks, 
shoals,  or  rapids.  If  the  Missouri  be  reckoned 
the  first  in  magnitude  among  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  second  rank  is  due  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, it  being  lon^,  and  draining  more  surface 
than  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  proper,  or  Platte. 

Arkansas,  one  of  the  U.  S.  N.  America,  so 
.called  from  the  above  river,  by  which  it  is  tra- 
versed through  its  whole  extent  from  W.  to  E. 
between  330  and  36^30'  N.  lat,  and  89^44'  and 
94°  30'  W.  long.,  having  E.  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  it  is  divided  from  the  states  of  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi*  Length  240  m.,  breadth  228  m. 
Area  about  52,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1820,  14,273 ; 
in  1830,  30,888;  in  1840,  97,574,  of  whom  19,935 
were  skves;  and  in  1860, 824,143,  of  whom  111,115 
were  slaves.  Besides  the  Arkansas,  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  White  River,  the  St  Francis, 
Washita,  and  Red  River,  all  affluents  of  the  'Mib- 
sissippL  The  country  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, viz.  Ist,  the  E.  portion,  or  that  Iving  along 
the  Mississippi,  low,  fiat,  and  covered  with  a  dense 
forest;  2nd,  the  central  portion,  a  little  more  ele- 
vated, and  containing  several  extensive  prairies ; 
and  the  3rd,  or  W.  portion,  which,  compared  with 
the  others,  may  be  called  mountainous.  All  de- 
scriptions of  soil  are  met  with.  On  the  borders 
of  the  rivers  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  as  it 
recedes  from  them  it  becomes  poorer,  and  in  some 
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of  the  more  elevated  parts  is  sterile.  In  many 
districts  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.  In  the  E. 
part  of  the  state,  and  in  the  hollows  along  the 
rivers,  especially  the  Arkansas,  the  climate  is 
moist  and  unhealthy;  but  in  the  middle  and  W. 
parts  it  is  comparatively  salubrious.  The  mineral 
riches  of  the  state  are  veiy  imperfectly  explored: 
but  it  contains  vast  quantities  of  salt,  which,  in- 
deed, render  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  brackish. 
Iron  ore,  coal,  zinc,  lead,  manganese,  and  gypsum, 
are  also  found.  Indian  com  and  cotton  are  staple 
jwoducts ;  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  &c,  are  also  raised. 
The  country  is  well  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
and  large  herds  of  buffaloes  are  met  with.  Wild 
turkeys  are  also  very  abundant.  Manufactures 
have  made  but  little  progress.  Education  appears 
to  be  in  a  backward  state.  It  is  very  indifferently 
supplied  with  common  schools;  though  these 
would  appear  to  be  much  neglected.  Arkansas 
was  purchased,  as  part  of  Louisiana  territory,  by 
the  United  States  ftom  France  in  1803.  It  was 
erected  into  a  separate  territory  in  1819,  and  into 
a  state  in  1836.  It  joined  the  so-called  Confwle- 
rate  States  by  an  Act  of  Secession  from  the 
Union,  passed  May  6,  1861 ;  but  was  conquered 
before  long  by  the  army  of  the  Uniied  States. 
Suffrage  universal:  senate,  elected  every  four 
years,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  seventeen,  nor 
more  than  thirty-three  members;  house  of  re- 
presentatives, elected  biennally,  consists  of  not 
less  than  fifty-four,  nor  more  than  a  hundred 
menibers.  Governor  elected  for  four  ^ears,  judges 
for  eight  years.  Slaves  not  to  be  emancipated,  with- 
out owners'  consent  The  state  is  divided  into 
fifty-one  counties.  Cap.  Little  Rock,  or  Arka- 
pciis,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  about  80  m. 
m  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  in  1840, 
2,600 ;  in  1860,  3,727.  It  stands  on  high  ground ; 
and  has  a  state-house,  theatre,  academy,  gaol, 
and  penitentiary.  Several  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  town.  During  the  late  civil  war, 
the  post  of  Little  Rock  was  one  of  considerable 
importance. 

ARK  LOW,  a  marit.  town,  E.  coast  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Wicklow,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Ov'oca,  at  its 
month,  89  m.  S.  by  E.  Dublin.  It  was  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  a  castle  erected  by  the  first  English 
settlers.  In  1649  it  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  and 
dismantled.  A  severe  conflict  took  place  here  in 
1 798,  between  the  royal  forces  and  the  insurgents ; 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  much 
slaughter,  and  their  leader  killed.  Pop.  in  1861, 
par.  6,257,  town  4,760.  The  town,  placed  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Ovoca, 
which  is  crossed  at  a  short  distance  below  by  a 
bridge  of  nineteen  arches,  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  Town,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  main  street, 
formed  of  well-built  houses,  and  of  the  Lower 
Town,  called  also  the  Fishery,  from  being  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  church,  a  handsome 
building  in  the  English  style,  was  erected  in 
1823.  The  R.  Cath.  chapel  is  also  an  elegant 
modem  stmctnre.  The  Methodists  have  a  small 
place  of  worship.  A  male  school  is  supiwrted  on 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith;  two  female 
schools  by  private  contributions,  and  some  others 
in  the  same  manner;  in  which,  and  in  private 
seminaries,  about  650  children  receive  iustraction. 
A  fever  hospital,  with  a  dispensary,  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town.  A  small  infantry 
barrack  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle, 
and  a  coast-gimrd  station  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  every  Thursday.  The 
toiKH  is  a  constabulary  station.  The  inhabitants 
derive  their  support  chiefly  from  the  fishenes. 
There  used  to  be  an  abundant  summer  fishery  for 
herring  and  hake ;  but  the  former  have  deserted 
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the  coast  for  some  years,  and  the  winter  fishery  ts 
also  declining.  The  oyscer  fishery  contmues  fco 
be  a  great  and  constant  source  of  emplojrment  to 
the  fishermen,  who  attribute  the  comforts  they 
enjoy  to  its  continuance.  The  oysters  are  carried 
in  boats  to  Beaumaris,  in  Anglesey,  where  they 
are  laid  on  banks;  and  raised,  when  required,  for 
the  Liverpool  market  These  people  build  their 
cottages  on  the  sandy  beach ;  few  nave  any  kind 
of  ganienu  Their  exertions  are  much  impeded  by 
the  defects  of  the  harbour,  which  has  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  with  seldom  more  than  6  ft  water  even  at 
high  spring  tides.  The  boats,  when  returning 
home,  are  obliged  to  lie  off  the  bar  and  watch  the 
opportunity  of  crossing  it  on  the  rise  of  the  wave, 
and  few  boats  come  m  without  striking.  The 
fishermen  keep  up  a  light,  at  their  own  expense, 
during  the  season,  to  point  out  the  bar.  There  is 
a  floating  light  S.  end  of  Arklow  bank,  lat  52^  42' 
N.,  long.  6o  57'  W. 

ARL  ANC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Dolore,  10  m.  S.  Ambert  Pop. 
3,960  in  1861.  It  manufactures  ribbons  and  arti- 
cles of  menue-mercerie. 

ARLES  (an.  Arelas  or  AreltUe)^  a  city  of  France, 
dep.  Bouches  du  Rhone,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  point  where  the  river 
divides  into  two  branches  to  inclose  its  delta,  or 
the  island  of  Camargue,  46  m.  WNW.  Marseilles, 
on  the  railway  from  Marseilles  to  Avignon.  Pop. 
26,643  in  1861.  The  situation  of  the  town,  though 
pleasing,  is,  owin^  to  the  adjacent  marshes,  not 
very  healthy ;  and  its  street8!being  nttiow  and  dirty 
and  its  houses  mostly  old  and  mean,  it  is  indebted 
for  its  celebrity  principally  to  the  historical  asso- 
ciations connected  with  its  lumie  and  its  monu- 
ments. It  was  an  important  town  on  the  invasion 
of  Gaul  by  Ciesar,  who  calls  it  Arelate.  It  subse- 
quently became  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  long  a 
large,  rich,  and  populous  dty.  Its  amphitheatre 
(which  does  not  however,  appear  ever  to  nave  been 
quite  finished)  is  a  noble  monument  capable,  ac- 
cording' to  Martini^re,  of  accommodating  30,000 
spectators:  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  1,284  h,  in  cir- 
cumference, three  stories  hi^h,  occupying  the 
highest  place  in  the  city,  and  is  older,  Lager,  and 
more  magnificent  than  tliat  of  Nismes,  but  not  so 
well  preserved.  The  obelisk  of  Aries  consists  of  a 
single  block  of  granite  about  64  ft.  in  height ; 
though,  unlike  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind, 
it  be  without  hieroglyphics,  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  it  has  been  brought  firom  Eg}'pt ;  but  there 
are  no  authentic  accounts  with  respect  to  it,  except 
that  after  being  long  buried  in  the  ground,  it  was 
erected  on  the  pedestal  20  ft.  in  height,  on  which 
it  stands,  in  1676.  A  beautiful  statue  of  Venus, 
now  in  the  museum  of  Paris,  was  discovered  here 
in  1661 ;  and  exclusive  of  the  above,  the  ruins  of 
an  aqueduct  of  two  temples,  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
an  extensive  cemetery,  and  numerous  fragments 
of  granite  and  marble  columns,  evince  the  former 
grandeur  and  importance  of  the  dty.  It  has  a  ca- 
thedral and  numerous  churches,  and  has  been  the 
seat  of  several  ecclesiastical  coundls.  The  town 
hall,  built  by  Mansard,  is  a  handsome  edifice ;  and 
it  has  a  school  of  navigation,  a  colle^  a  museum 
of  antiquities,  and  a  small  public  ubrar}%  Silk, 
soap,  glass  and  bottles,  are  manufactured,  and  the 
sausages  of  Aries  are  in  the  highest  esteem.  To 
obviate  the  difficulties  in  the  na\igation  of  the 
Rhone  and  Diirance,  a  navigable  canal  has  been 
made  from  the  dty  to  the  sea,  at  Port  Bouc,  about 
12  m.  E.  of  the  E.  embouchure  of  the  Rhone,  and 
from  the  dty  to  the  Durance  opposite  to  Cadcnet, 
It  is  also  connected  with  the  canal  of  Beaucaire, 
and  consequently  \vith  that  of  Langnedoc,  which 
water  communication,  together  with  that  of  Uie 
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nilirayB,  have  made  it  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
and  growing  trade. 

After  being  pillaged,  a.d.  270,  Aries  was  re- 
paired and  embdlished  b^  Constantine,  whose  son, 
Coofltantine  11^  was  bom  in  it.  It  declined  under  the 
Merovingian  kings.  In  855  it  became  the  capital 
rf  a  kiittdom  of  the  same  name,  united  in  983  to 
that  d  Smgondy.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens 
io  730.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  constituted  a 
npohlic,  and  in  1251  it  submitted  to  Charles  of 
Anton. 

ABLESHEIM,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant. 
Bde,  4  m.  SE.  Bale.  It  has  baths  and  a  fine  bo- 
tanical gaiden.    Pop.  986  in  1860. 

ARL£S-SIIR-T£GH,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
?jt4a6n  Orientales,  cap.  cant  6  m.  W8W.  (Mret. 
Fop.  2,456  in  1861.    It  has  hot  mineral  springs. 

ABLEUX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord,  cap. 
eint.  on  the  Sauset,  6  m.  S.  Douay.  Pop.  1,660  m 
1861. 

ABLON  (an.  Arolaianm)^  a  town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, dnch.  of  Luxembourg,  cap.  cant,  on  a 
UIl  in  the  middle  of  forests,  16  m.  WJN  W.  Luxem- 
boug,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Po|k  6,647  in  1861.  It  has  iron  works,  and  some 
mannfactares  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and 
earthenwBie,  and  a  trade  in  gnin.  Arlon,  which 
is  of  very  remote  origin,  was  formerly  fortified.  In 
the  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  the  town, 
statues,  medals,  and  stones  bearing  inscriptions, 
have  been  dug  up  that  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
its  ancient  imix>rtance.  It  was  nearly  burned 
down  in  1785,  and  several  engagements  have 
taken  pLaoe  in  its  vicinity. 

ABMAGH,  an  inland  co.  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
having  N.  Lough  Neagh.  W.  Tyrone  and  Monan 
phan,  S.  Louth  and  E.  Down.  It  is  about  81  m. 
m  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  20  m.  across  where 
bnadwt,  containing  512^  sq.  m.,  or  812,827  imp. 
acrea,  of  which  about  40,000  are  unimproved 
moontain  and  bog,  and  18,(>00  water,  being  part  of 
lioqgfa  Neagh.  Surface  partly  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, but  generally  flat  Sou  pretty  fertile. 
Property  to  a  great  extent  in  the  nands  of  the 
ehmdi,  cQUeges,  and  corporations,  but  some  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  have  good  estates.  Minor  es- 
tates numerous,  and  the  tenures  by  which  they 
are  held  such  as  to  reduce  them  into  the  minutest 
portions.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the  principal 
oopa.  There  are  some  dairies  which  produce  but- 
ter, and  cattle  of  an  inferior  breed  are  reared  in 
the  moontaina.  Sheep,  few  and  inferior.  Mid- 
dlemen but  little  known.  Habitations  of  the  bulk 
of  the  fewer  orders  decidedly  superior  to  those  of 
the  same  daas  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  ex- 
c^  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Down  and  An- 
tnm.  They  are  moetiy  whitewashed,  well  thatched, 
nd  have  a  clean  and  comfortable  appearance. 
Notwithstanding  their,'  alleged  propensity  to 
gambling,  themhab.  may  be  advantageously  com- 
pared with  thoee  of  most  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
linen  manufacture  widely  diffused.  The  rivers 
Bana  and  Newry  being  joined  by  the  Newry  canal, 
there  is  a  navigable  communication  between  the 
set  at  Carlingford  Bav  and  Lough  Neagh.  Ar- 
ma^  oontaina  eight  baronies,  and  twenty-eight 
pansbes  and  parta  of  parishes.  Principal  tovm, 
Annagfa.  Pop.  in  1821, 197,427 ;  in  1881, 220,651 ; 
in  1841, 282,893,  and  in  1861, 198,086.  It  returns 
thm  m.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  two  for  the  co.  and 
one  for  the  dty  of  Armagh.  The  co.  constituency 
mnnbered  5,805  registered  electors  in  1865. 

ARMAGU,  a  cit^  and  pari  bor.  of  Ireland,  the 
>eat  of  the  archiepisoopal  see  of  the  *  Primate  of 
an  Ireland,'  prov.  Ulster,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  Callam,  an  affluent  of  the  Blackwater,  70  m. 
X.  by  W.  Dublin,  and  88  m.  8W.  of  Belfast  by 
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railway.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St 'Patrick,  a.d.  450,  but  we  have  no  authentic 
notice  of  Armagh  or  of  its  primacy  previously  to 
1122.   Since  the  Revolution  it  has  ^dually  in-  ♦/ 

creased  in  extent  and  prosperity,  Mrticularly  from  ^ 
its  having  been  the  residence  of  Primate  Boulter, 
and  of  his  various  successors  in  the  see,  who  have 
all  contributed  to  its  improvement  by  liberal  do- 
nations and  bequests.  The  population  in  1821 
amounted  to  8,493 ;  in  1881,  to  9,470,  and  in 
1861  to  8,801.  There  have  always  been  more 
Roman  Catholics  than  Protestants  at  Armagh, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  town  being  re- 
garded as  thenead-quaiteni  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland.  The  census  of  1861  showed  1,318  males 
and  1,499  females  who  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  2,112  males  with  2,711  females  who 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

The  city  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  a  hard  reddish 
limestone,  raised  in  the  vicini^.  The  streets, 
which  are  flagged,  and  macadamised,  diverge  from 
the  cathedral  down  the  sides  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  is  built  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  conveyed 
through  them,  in  pipes,  nom  a  reservoir  at  some 
distance :  they  are  kept  perfectiy  dean,  and  are 
well  lighted  with  gas.  A  library,  containing  up- 
wards of  14,000  volumes,  was  endowed  by  Pnmate 
Robinson,  the  great  benefactor  of  the  town.  He 
also  founded  and  endowed  the  observatory.  It  is 
supplied  with  an  excellent  astronomical  apparatus, 
and  enjoys  a  well  deserved  scientific  celebrity. 
Primate  Robinson  endeavoured  to  raise  the  city 
to  the  rank  of  a  university,  but  in  this  he  failed. 
The  archbishop's  mansion  is  plain  in  style,  but 
elegant  in  its  architectural  proportions,  and  near 
it  is  a  private  chapeL  Barracks  in  the  vicinity 
afford  accommodation  for  300  men. 

Armagh  derived  its  corporate  privileges  from  a 
charter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  confirmed  by  Wil- 
liam III.  The  ruling  body,  which  consisted  of  a 
sovereign,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  fireemen,  was  abolished  by  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  The  bor.  returned  two  m.  to  the 
Irish  parL ;  but  it  only  sends  one  m.  to  the  Imp. 
parL  The  constituency,  in  1865,  numbered  416 
registered  electors,  of  whom  seven  were  *  old  free- 
men,' and  the  rest  1021  householders  and  8Z.  rated 
occupiers.  The  assizes  and  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  afc  held  twice  a  year;  a  court  for  insolvent 
debtors  three  times  a  year;  and  a  court  of  petty 
sessions  every  Saturday. 

The  ecclesiastical  ];m)V.  of  the  Primate  of  all 
Irdand  comprises  the  six  united  bishoprics  of— 
1.  Armagh  and  Clogher;  2.  Tuam,  ArcUgh,  Kil- 
lala,  and  Achonry ;  8.  Deny  and  Raphoe ;  4. 
Down,  Coimor,  and  Dromore;  5.  Kilmore  and 
£lt>hin ;  6.  Meath.  The  diocese  of  Armagh  is 
divided  into  the  upper  or  English  part,  which  in- 
cludes the  COS.  of  Louth  and  Meath,  and  the  lower 
or  Irish  part,  containing  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and 
part  of  Londonderry.  The  archiepiscopal  estates 
extend  over  100,563  acres;  the  annual  income,  by 
rents  and  renewal-fines,'  is  stated  to  be  17,670/', 
which,  on  the  demise  of  the  present  archbishop,  is 
to  be  reduced  to  12,0002.  'Fhe  cathedral,  a  large 
ancient  building,  has  recentiy  undergone  very  ex- 
tensive repairs,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  pnmate.  It  contains  several  fine  monu- 
ments; out,  to  the  extreme  regret  of  all  true 
Milesians,  the  monument  of  Brian  Boru,  said  to 
have  been  interred  in  it  after  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  can  no  longer  be  traced.  A  chapel  of  ease,  near 
the  Mall,  is  consecrated  to  St  Mark.  In  the  R. 
Catholic  anangements,  the  parish  is  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  archbishop,  who  resides  and  has  his 
cathednu  in  Drogheda.  Ihe  parish  chapel,  which 
is  rcmariuible  for  its  triple  roof,  is  too  small  for  the 
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congregation.  There  are  places  of  worship  forPrea- 
byterians,  Seoedera,  Independents,  and  Methodiats. 

Armagh  has  one  of  the  free  grammar-schoolB  so 
liberally  endowed  by  James  I.  It  is  a  laige  build- 
ing, in  an  enclosed  area,  with  accommodation  for 
100  resident  pupils.  The  present  primate  main- 
tains a  separate  school,  for  the  general  education 
of  the  boys  of  the  choir.  There  is  a  charter  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  under  the  endowment  of  Mr. 
Prelincourt ;  a  Lancastrian,  a  national,  and  a  Sun- 
day school,  besides  several  private  establishments. 

Though  little  or  no  manufacture  be  carried  on 
in  the  town,  Armagh  is  the  centre  of  a  large  inland 
trade,  chiefly  in  grain,  linen,  and  yam,  which  has 
considerably  increased  since  the  opening.  The 
linen-hall,  a  laige  and  well  arranged  building,  is 
open  for  sales  on  Tuesdays,  chiefly  for  brown  linens. 
There  are  considerable  weekly  sales  of  yam  at  the 
yam-market. 

ARMENIA,  an  extensive  country  of  W.  Asia, 
consisting  principally  of  the  table-limd  Jhrin^  be- 
tween the  Kur  on  the  N.  and  the  Kurdistan 
mountains  on  the  S.,  having  the  Euphrates  from 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Taurus  to  Ensingan  on  the  W., 
and  approaching  to  near  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
E.  But  the  limits  of  Armenia  differed  widely  at 
different  periods,  and  were  at  no  time  exactly  de- 
fined. The  flat  parts  of  the  country  are,  probably, 
not  less  than  from  5,000  to  6,000  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  intersected  by  several 
lofty  mountain  chains,  the  summits  of  some  of 
which — as  that  of  Ararat  (see  Ararat) — ^ascend 
within  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  Armoiia 
gives  birth  to  some  huge  and  celebrated  rivers,  as 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  flowing  S.  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  the  Cyrus  or  Kur,  and  its  important 
tributary',  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  flowing  E.  to  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  Akampsis  or  Chorak,  flowing 
N.  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  three  great  lakes ; 
those  of  Van,  Shahee  or  Urmiah,  and  Goukcha  or 
Sevan.  The  circumference  of  the  first  is  estimated 
at  240  m. ;  it  has  several  islands ;  and  its  waters, 
though  brackish,  are  drunk  by  cattle.  The  other 
two  Jakes  are  also  very  extensive.  The  water  of 
that  of  Urmiah  is  excessively  salt,  and  so  buoyant 
that  one  can  with  diflSculty  stand  where  it  is  8  fU 
deep.  The  soil  and  products  are  -very  various; 
but  in  general  the  former  is  abundantly  fertile, 
especially  in  the  few  spots  where  it  is  iJPrigated. 
In  the  higher  parts  all  sorts  of  com  may  be  ad- 
vantageously cultivated ;  and  the  valleys  produce 
excellent  cotton,  tobacco,  grapes,  &c  The  ploughs 
are  all  drawn  by  oxen  or  buffaloes ;  no  fewer  than 
eight  or  ten  of  the  former  bein^  fre<|uently  attached 
to  one.  The  only  minerals  raised  m  modem  times 
are  copper,  iron,  and  rock-salt;  but  in  antiquity 
the  precious  metals  ranked  among  its  products. 
Owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  country,  the 
climate  is  in  most  parts  rather  severe ;  but  though 
the  winters  last  long,  the  summer  heats  are  suffi- 
cient to  bring  all  the  fraits  of  the  earth  to  perfec- 
tion. The  country  is  in  many  parts  desert,  and 
is  everywhere  very  thinly  peopled.  Besides  the 
Armenians,  or  old  inhabitants,  who  are  princip«dly 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  trade,  the  population 
consists  of  I'urks,  Persians,  and  Russians,  and  wan- 
dering pastoral  hordes  of  Turkmans  and  Koords. 
The  principal  towns  are  Erivan,  Erzeroum,  Nak- 
chivan,  Akhlat,  Van,  and  Akhalzikh. 

Armenia,  though  it  has  long  since  been  effaced 
from  the  list  of  nations,  was  governed,  for  a  length- 
ened period,  either  by  independent  princes,  or  by 
vassals  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarehs  It 
subsequently  became  the  theatre  of  long-continued 
struggles  between  the  Persians  and  Romans;  and 
notwithstanding  the  hardiness  of  the  mhabitants, 
«nd  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  for  de- 


fensive warfare,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  able 
to  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  any  invader. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Moguls;  and  in  the  succeeding  centmy  the  last 
trace  of  its  independence  disappeared,  and  the  Ar- 
menians ceased  to  have  a  oountiy. 

The  people  early  began  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
foreign  parts  from  the  oppression  under  which  they 
suffered  at  home,  and  they  are  now  widely  diilnsed 
over  Turkey,  Persia,  Russia,  and  India.  Their 
emigrations  have  not,  however,  alwajrs  been  volun- 
tary. In  1604,  Schah  Abbas,  emperor  of  Persia, 
in  order  to  protect  his  dominions  on  the  side  of 
Armenia  against  the  Turks,  resolved  to  carry  off 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  lay  waste  a  large  portion 
of  the  country,  so  that  it  might  no  longer  be  able 
to  support  an  army.  This  monstrous  resolution 
was  executed  with  the  most  revolting  bai1>arity. 
The  inhabitants,  driven  off  like  cattle,  perished  by 
thousands,  while  their  houses  were  burnt  down 
and  every  vestige  of  civilisation  obliterated.  A 
part  of  the  survivors  were  settied  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Ispahan,  where  they  were  kindly 
treated ;  but  the  greater  number,  beixig  settled  in 
an  unhealthy  part  of  the  prov.  of  Mazunderan, 
were  soon  swept  off  by  disease.  Until  reoenUy, 
Armenia  was  divided  between  Turkey  and  Persia; 
but  the  former  ceded  to  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  a  considerable  portion  of  her  Arine- 
nian  territories ;  and  in  1827,  Russia  acquired  the 
entire  prov.  of  Erivan  from  Persia.  These  acqui- 
sitions have  been  consolidated  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Tmnscaucaaoa.  The  Turkish  portion  of 
Armenia  is  subdivided  into  the  pashalics  of  Erze- 
roum, Kars,  and  Van. 

Whatever  may  be  its  influence  in  other  respects, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  occupation  of 
part  of  Armenia  by  the  Russians  will  be  of  singu- 
lar advantage  to  its  inhabitants.  Great  numbers 
of  Armenians  have  already  emigrated  from  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  provinces  to  those  of  Rossia, 
where  they  have  been  advanta^ipeously  settled. 
The  depredations  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  of  the 
wandenng  tribes  will  now  be  effectually  restrained; 
and  for  the  first  time  for  these  several  centuries, 
the  Armenians  will  be  made  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  security  of  property,  and 
from  living  under  a  strong  and  (compared  with 
those  under  which  they  formerly  lived)  a  liberal 
and  tolerant  government.  CoL  Monteith  bears 
decisive  testimony  to  the  benefits  that  have  re- 
sulted to  Georgia  and  other  Transcaucasian  coun- 
tries from  their  occupation  l^  Russia.  *  You  may 
now,'  he  says,  *  travel  in  perfect  aecurityy  with  pott- 
horaes,  from  the  mouths  of'^the  Phasis  to  the  Kur 
and  the  Caspian,  through  countries  where,  in  . 
1815,  the  roaids  were  all  but  impracticable,  and 
exposed  to  the  unrestrained  attacks  of  robbers  and 
other  banditti.'  (Jonmal  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, voL  iii  p.  87.)  These  remarks  are  confirmed 
by  tile  experience  of  late  travellers. 

The  total  number  of  the  Armenian  nation  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Conder  at  about  2,000,00i»,  of 
whom  about  two-thirds  may  be  within  the  Otto- 
man dominions.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jews, 
no  other  people  is  so  much  scattered.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  are  about  200,000  in  Constanti- 
nople and  the  adjacent  villages ;  about  40,000  in 
India;  10,000  in  Hungary  and  the  contiguous 
countries;  and  they  are  met  with  in  Africa  and 
even  America.  Mr.  Ussher  (Travels,  Lond.  1865) 
states  that  the  number  of  Armenians  in  Armenia 
proper  is  not  very  huge :  they  are  supposed  al- 
together to  consist  of  ten  or  twelve  millions, 
scattered  over  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world. 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Armenians  foimd  in  foreign 
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comtries  are  mostly  all  ei^i^a^d  in  some  depart- 
ment  of  commeroe,  or  of  the  employmenta  con- 
nected therewith.  The  moment,  in  fact,  that  they 
letre  their  native  soil,  they  endeavour  either  to 
jfrt  themselves  or  their  children  into  some  branch 
1/  tnde.  They  begin  with  the  lowest  departments; 
the  more  able  or  fortunate  ascending  gradually 
fimm  one  grade  to  another,  till  they  arrive  at  that 
ofhaaker,  the  summit  of  their  ambition.  A  large 
ptopoition  of  the  foreign  and  internal  trade  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  Southern  Russia,  India,  Ac,  par- 
tknlarly  the  first,  is  in  their  hands.  They  are 
exceedingly  industrious;  and  though  not  free 
imn  the  noes  produced  bv  slavery  and  ignorance, 
ire  honester  in  their  dealings,  and  less  prone  to 
piaetise  deceit,  than  the  Greeks. 

The  Armenians  are  Christians  differing  hdt  little 
fnm  those  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church.  They 
rejed:  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
aifanit  only  a  divine  nature  in  Christ.  Their  offici- 
ating clergy,  or  vartabeds,  are  obliged  to  marry ; 
bat  celibacy  is  enjoined  upon  those  of  a  higher 
^lade,  as  patriarchs,  bishops,  &c.  The  election  of 
the  officiating  clergy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  is  oniformly  exercised  by  them ;  but,  notwith- 
Kasding  this  circumstance,  and  that  the  priests 
have  no  fixed  incomes,  but  depend  entirely  on 
fees  and  other  perquisites,  they  do  not  appear  to 
hare  much  influence,  or  to  be  very  attentive  to 
their  duties :  they  are  uniformly  almost  in  the  last 
degree  illiterate,  and  their  morals  are  not  repre- 
raited  in  Uie  most  favourable  point  of  view. 
(Miasonaiy  Researches,  p.  243.) 

The  Aimenians  generally  do  not  acknowledge 
the  mpremacy  of  the  Pope ;  but  since  1441  have 
noognised,  as  their  spiritual  superior,  the  patriarch 
of  Erhmiadrin,  residing  at  the  famous  convent  of 
the  three  churches,  near  Erivan,  now  in  possession 
of  Knssia.  The  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Jeronlem  have  no  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs;  but  the  Turkish  government  consider 
the  former  as  the  head  of  uie  Armenian  rayahs ; 
through  him  all  applications  are  received,  and  all 
oidea  issued ;  and  he  is  accustomed  to  receive  an 
annual  8tip<md  from  the  different  bishops,  which 
vas  paid  him  even  by  the  patriarch  of  Echmi- 
adzin till  the  latter  became  a  Russian  subject. 
Previously  to  1441,  the  patriarchs  of  Sis  and 
Athamar  (a  monastoy  on  an  island  in  Lake  Van) 
ehaicd  the  spiritual  authority  with  the  patriarch 
of  Rdimiadmn ;  and  latterly  the  Porte  [with  little 
BneeesB]  has  been  endeavouring  to  sever  the  con- 
Bection  between  its  Armenian  subjects  and  their 
oid  spiritual  head,  now  under  the  control  of  a 
foreign  power,  by  directing  their  attention  to,  and 
reviving  the  pretensions  of,  the  patriarch  of  Sis, 
resident  within  the  Turkish  territories.  (Elliott's 
Travels,  i  p.  470.) 

A  considerable  number  of  Armenians  are  in  cour 
ne<^  with  the  Roman  See ;  they  are  called  the 
United  Armenians.  The  Armenians  of  Poland, 
together  with  their  patriarch,  submitted  to  the 
H0I7  See  as  early  as  the  ^eor  1616.  But  a  more 
important  fact  in  connection  with  these  views  was 
the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Mechitarists,  first 
in  the  Morea,  and  afterwards  in  the  island  of  Sim 
Lazaro,  at  Yenioe,  Mechitar,  an  Armenian  monk, 
vas  bom  at  Sebaste  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1676. 
Thirsting  after  knowledge,  and  filled  with  ardent 
lore  for  his  people,  he  endeavoured  by  spiritual 
and  moral  influences,  and  the  dissemination  of 
Eoropean  culture,  to  elevate  his  unfortunate  and 
fffinseed  nation ;  and  to  this  purpose  he  dedicated 
^  hfe.  He  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  founded, 
^ith  his  consent,  an  order  and  monastery,  into 
which  onlv  native  Armenians  were  received.  He 
^  estabfifthed  an  Armenian  printing-press;    He 


and  his  companions  and  successors  have  done  much 
in  translating  from  other  languages  into  Armenian. 
He  himself  translated  Thomas  a  Kempis.  These 
Armenian  books  are  sent  by  caravans  into  Persia 
and  India,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  ...  In  Georgia  there  are  many 
Roman  Catholic  Armenians:  they  have  a  great 
dislike  to  their  non-united  countrymen,  and  do  not 
call  themselves  Armenians,  but  Catholics,  as  if 
that  were  the  name  of  a  nation.  .  .  .  Many  at- 
tempts have  also  been  made  to  unite  the  Armenian 
with  the  Greek  church.  Six  Armenian  villages 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates  have  adopted 
the  Greek  faith,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Aga 
or  AguntsL  The  Protestants,  too,  have  endea- 
voured to  make  converts.  The  Basle  missionaries 
founded  an  Armenian  school  at  Shusha,  which 
was,  however,  removed,  at  the  request  of  the  Pa- 
triarch, who  regarded  it  as  dangerous.  (Hax- 
thausen ;  Ussher's  Travels,  p.  269.) 

Nowhere  is  the  patriarchal  system  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  among  the  Armenians.  During 
the  lifetime  of  the  father,  all  the  sons  and  their 
descendants  live  together  in  one  common  dwelling; 
and  thus  houses  may  be  found  whidi,  fi:om  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  resemble  beehives^ 
often  comprising  three  and  four  generations.  All 
the  property  is  held  in  common  by  the  descendants 
of  the  head  of  the  hotise.  Brothers  and  sisters 
inherit  equally ;  but  until  the  death  of  the  head 
no  one  can  possess  anything  separate  from  all  the 
others.  Until  marriage  the  Armenian  giris  go 
about  as  they  like;  they  are  unveiled,  and  enjoy 
as  much  freedom  as  they  could  do  in  European 
countries,  flirting,  love-making,  and  marrying  to 
please  themselves,  as  in  more  civilised  lands.  But 
once  married,  and  all  is  changed.  From  that  time 
until  she  bears  a  child,  she  never  speaks  to  any 
one  except  her  husband ;  and  then  only  in  private. 
After  she  becomes  a  mother,  she  may  speak  to  her 
mother-in-law  first,  and  after  the  lapse  of  certain 
periods,  to  her  own  mother,  her  sisters-in-law,  and 
her  own  sisters.  She  is  always  veiled,  even  in  her 
own  house;  she  never  speaks  to  male  strangers, 
and  she  seldom  or  never  leaves  the  house.  Her 
finery,  jewellery,  and  ornaments  can  be  shown 
only  to  those  of  her  own  sex ;  and  in  every  way 
her  seclusion  is  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Turkish 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Armenian  women 
seldom  do  any  hard  work ;  they  remain  at  home 
while  their  husbands  labour  in  the  fields,  and  they 
enjoy,  probably  on  account  of  their  acquaintance 
pnor  to  marriage,  much  more  respect  and  confi- 
dence from  their  husbands  than'fiuls  to  the  share 
of  the  Turkish  wife,  who,  moreover,  has  to  divide 
with  two  or  three  rivals  the  little  affection  or  re- 
spect which  her  husband  deigns  to  bestow  on  her. 
As  the  Armenian  woman  can  only  talk  in  her  own 
house  below  her  breath,  that  none  of  her  male 
relatives  may  hear  what  she  says,  it  follows  that 
the  consequence  which  usually  results  from  the 
residence  of  so  many  women  in  one  house,  inces^ 
sant  quanelline,  is  quite  avoided.  Custom,  the 
strongest  of  aU  laws,  forbidding  them  to  speak 
above  a  whisper,  a  war  of  words  could  only  be 
carried  on  under  great  difficulties.  (Ussher,  John ; 
From  London  to  Persepolis,  1865,  p.  248.) 

The  language  of  Armenia  is  harsh,  and  over- 
loaded with  consonants.  Besides  a  great  many 
Indo-Gennanic  roots,  it  exhibits  numerous  rela- 
tions with  the  Finnish  idioms  of  Siberia,  and 
other  languages  of  N.  Asia.  Its  grammar  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex.  The  ancient  Armenian  is  no 
longer  spoken,  and  exists  only  as  a  dead  language 
in  books.  It  is  so  very  different  from  the  modem 
Armenian,  that  it  is  no  longer  understood,  except 
by  those  by  whom  it  is  studied.     The  modem 
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language  is  laigely  made  up  of  Persian  and  Turk- 
ish words ;  and  its  grammar,  and  the  construction 
of  its  phrases,  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of 
the  ancient  language. 

The  alphabet  of  the  Armenians,  introduced  a.d. 
406,  and  still  in  use,  consists  of  thirty-eight  letters, 
of  which  thirty  are  consonants,  and  eight  vowels. 
At  an  early  period  the  Armenians  had  a  literature 
and  learned  men ;  and,  though  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation  be  now  plunged  m  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, they  continue  to  tnis  da^  to  possess  l^th, 
and  works  of  considerable  ment  are  still  printed 
in  their  language.  They  have  printing-presses  at 
Constantinople,  Venice,  Moscow,  Calcutta,  and 
other  places.  (Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Armdnie  et  en 
Peise,  passim 'y  Smith  and  Dwight's  Missionary 
Kesearches  in  Armenia ;  Colonel  Monteith's  Paper, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
iii. ;  and  Ussher's  Journey  from  London  to  Perse- 
polis,  I860.) 

ARMENT,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Nile,  20  m.  N.  Esn^  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Ancient  Hemumtis,  It  has  in  its 
environs  a  temple,  on  the  walls  of  which,  amoug 
other  figures,  is  a  giraffe — an  animal  now  un- 
known in  Egypt. 

ARMENTIERES,  a  frontier  town  of  France, 
dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  cant  on  the  Lys,  13  m.  NW. 
Lille.  Pop.  11,901  m  1861.  It  is  well  built,  clean, 
and  handsome ;  has  a  communal  college,  an  estab- 
lishment for  spinning  cotton,  fabrics  of  table-linen, 
mattresses,  laces,  thread,  tobacco,  Ac.;  with  bleach- 
ing-grounds,  soap-works,  distilleries,  and  a  refinery 
of  s^t*  Large  quantities  of  bricks,  made  in  the 
environs,  are  exported  by  (he  Lys,  and  boats  are 
built  for  its  navigation.  It  has  a  celebrated  mar- 
ket for  seed  com. 

ARNAY-LE-DUC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cote- 
d'Or,  cap.  cant  near  the  Arroux,  29  m.  SW.  Dijon. 
Pop.  2,537  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth, 
serges  and  druggets.  On  the  25th  June,  1750,  the 
great  Huguenot  leader,  Admiral  Colignv,  defeated 
near  this  town  the  ahny  of  the  Marshal  de  Coss^ 
Gonor. 

ARNEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  piov.  Burgos,  on 
the  Cidacos,  10  m.  S.  Calahorra.  Pop.  3,385  in 
1857.    Grood  wine  is  made  in  its  neighbourhood. 

ARNHEM,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  cap.  prov. 
Gnelderland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Veluwe  hills,  34  m.  E.  bv  S.  Utrecht, 
on  the  railway  to  DUsseldorf.  Kp.  20,904 
in  1861.  It  is  a  fortified  place  of  the  mst  class ; 
its  fortifications  having  oeen  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged,  in  1702,  by  the  famous  engineer 
Coehom.  The  ramparts,  planted  with  elms,  af- 
ford an  agreeable  promenade.  The  town  is  well 
built;  has  a  good  port  on  the  river,  which  is 
crossed  bv  a  bridge  of  boats ;  and  is  advanta- 
geously situated  for  trade.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a  governor,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assizes, 
of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a  tri- 
bunal of  commerce ;  and  has  a  college,  a  literary 
society,  an  agricultural  commission,  &c  In  the 
church  of  St  Eusebius  are  the  tombs  of  the  old 
Dukes  and  Counts  of  Guelderland. 

ARNHEM  LAND,  N.  coast  of  Australia,  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  Anson  Bay,  dis- 
covered by  the  crews  of  the  *  Amhem '  and  *'Pfere,' 
in  1618.  It  forms  part  of  the  territory  appor- 
tioned to  South  Australia  by  the  Royal  Letters 
Patent  of  July  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  the  colo- 
nisation of  the  north  coast  of  Australia.     (See 

AUSTRATJkSIA.) 

ARNO,  a  considerable  and  celebrated  river  of 
Italy  (Tuscany),  the  Amus  of  the  Romans,  has 
its  source  in  the  Apennines,  at  Mount  Falterona, 
6  or  6  m«  N.  Pratovecchio.    At  first  it  flows  S.  to 
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Punte  a  Buriano;  thence  N.W.  to  Pontasieret 
where  it  receives  the  Sieve;  whence  it  pursues  a 
westerly  course,  flowing  through  Florence  and       i 
Pisa;  7  m.  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Mediter-       I 
ranean.    Its  embouchure  was  formerly  a  good       ' 
deal  farther  to  the  S.;  but  having  become  ob-       | 
structed,  it  was  diverted  into  a  new  channel  cat 
for  it  in  1603.     Its  course  may  be  estimated 
at  firom  140  to  150  m.    It  is  naturally  navigable 
from  the  sea  to  Florence,  and  has  been  made  navi- 
gable from  Florence  to  near  its  source  by  means 
of  twenty-seven  locks ;  but  its  navigation  is  liable 
to  many  obstructions,  at  certain  seasons  fix>m 
floods,  and  at  other  seasons  from  droughts:  to 
guard  against  the  injurious  influence  of  the  former, 
it  has  been  embanked  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.    The  Val  d'Amo,  or  the  country  between 
Florence  and  Pisa,  is  one  of  the  richest,  best  cul- 
tivated, and  most  beautiful  of  any  in  Italy. 

ARNSBERG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
cap.  reg.  and  circ  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ruhr, 
bv  which  it  is  almost  encompassed,  57  m.  N£. 
Cologne.  Pop.  4,300  in  1861.  It  ia  the  residence  . 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  has  a  court  of 
appeal  for  the  regency,  a  Catholic  gymnasium  and 
an  a^cultural  sooety.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  employ^  in  the  preparation  of  potr- 
ashes,  and  in  distillation. 

ARNSTADT,  a  well-built  town  of  Saxony,  prin. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  on  the  Gera,  11  m. 
S.  by  W.  Eifurth.  Pop.  6,696  in  1861.  The  town 
has  a  castle,  a  college,  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  fabrics  of  cotton  and  brass,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  com,  timber,  wool,  furs,  and 
colonial  produce. 

ARNSWALDE,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
prov.  Brandenburg ;  cap^  circle,  19  m.  SE.  Star- 
gard,  and  a  station  on  the  Stettin  and  Posen 
railway.  Pop.  4,700  in  1861.  It  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  three  lakes  well  supplied  with  fish. 

AROKSZALLAS,  a  vilL  of  Hungary,  Jazygia, 
44  m.  ENE.  Pesth,  and  an  entrepdt  for  Uie  trade 
between  that  city  and  Upper  Hungary.  Pop. 
8,170  in  1858. 

AROLSEN,  a  town  of  the  prin.  of  Waldeck,  on 
the  Aar,  12  m.  N.  by  W.  Waldeck.  Pop.  1,966  in 
1861.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the 
seat  of  the  principal  authorities  of  the  province ; 
is  well  built ;  has  a  fine  castle,  in  which  is  a  valu- 
able collection  of  coins  and  antiquities,  with  a 
library  and  a  picture  gallery ;  there  is  also  a  col- 
lege, and  grammar-schooL 

ARONA,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Novara, 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  near  its  southern  extre- 
mity, on  the  railway  from  Novara  to  Bellinzona. 
Pop.  8,259  in  1861.  Its  fortifications,  which  were 
formerly  considerable,  were  demolished  by  the 
French  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  It  is  well 
built,  has  a  gymnasium,  a  hospit^  a  collegiate 
church  and  three  others,  a  port  on  the  lake,  with 
yards  for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  its  navi- 
gation, and  a  pretty  considerable  commerce.  St 
Charles  Boiromeo  was  a  native  of  this  town ;  and 
in  1697  a  colossal  statue  ^'as  erected  in  honour  of 
the  saint  by  the  people  of  Milan,  on  a  neighbour- 
ing eminence. 

ARPAIA,  a  small  village  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Benevento,  between  Capua  and  Benevento, 
8  m.  E.  Arienzo.  Pop.  1,385  in  1862.  The  vil- 
lage is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Caudiunif  memorable  for  the  great  disaster  that 
befell  the  Roman  arms,  anno  31 1  B.C.  But  the 
better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  defile  situated 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  Arpaia,  between  St  Agato  and 
Moiano,  is  the  real  scene  of  tliis  disaster,  and  the 
place  so  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  Furcea 
Caudincc    The  Forks  consist  of  a  small  .plain, 
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tnrened  by  a  stjeam,  having  a  nanow  outlet  at 
Mcb  end,  and  shat  up  everywhere  else  by  con- 
tmnooB  and  impracticable  mountains.  A  power- 
fal  Roman  arm^  having  unwarily  entered  this 
<t^  the  Samnites  immediately  blocked  up  the 
forther  outlet;  and  the  Bomans,  having  retraced 
tbdr  steps,  found  that  their  enemies  had  antici- 
pated their  movement,  by  blocking  up  the  paas 
by  which  they  had  entered  as  well  as  the  other. 
Cknght  thus,  an  it  were,  in  a  trap,  they  were 
oUiged  to  accept  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Sam- 
nites, who  granted  them  their  lives,  on  their  de- 
Irrering  up  their  arms,  and  passing  one  by  one  half 
naked  under  the  yoke.  (Liv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  1-7.) 

ARPINO  (an.  Arpmum)^  a  town  of  South 
Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  6  m.  Sw.  Soia.  Pop.  11,522 
in  1861.  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  some 
eminences,  has  various  churches,  a  hospital,  with 
nunniactories  of  the  best  cloth  made  in  the  prov., 
paper,  and  tanneries.  Arpino  is  a  very  ancient 
6ty.  Having  been  wrested  from  the  Samnites  by 
the  Bomans,  it  became  a  mimidpal  town,  and  its 
dtixeiis  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  302 
TUB  B.O.  (Liv.  lib.  X.  &  1,  and  lib.  zxxviL  ^  86, 
ind  Cicero  pro  Cn.  Planco.)  But  it  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  being  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  Italy  ever  produced — 
Cains  Manns,  sumamed  the  third  founder  of 
iiorae ;  and  M.  TuQius  Cicero,  the  pripce  of  Roman 
oratora.  The  Utter  frequently  alludes  to  Arpinum 
in  his  Letters,  and  dwells  with  complacency  on 
the  rude  and  primitive  simplicity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.   (Cramers  Ancient  Italy,  voL  ii.  p.  114.) 

ARQUA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Padua, 
12  m.  SW.  Padua,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Euganean 
UUs.  Pop.  1,090  in  1862.  Arqua  is  famous  for 
liaving  been  the  residence  of  Petrarch  during  the 
latter  yeois  of  his  life,  and  the  place  where  that 
great  poet  and  restorer  of  modem  literature 
breathed  his  last,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1374.  '  His 
.ashes  are  preserved  in  the  churchyard  of  the  town, 
in  a  aarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on  four 
pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and  preserved  from 
an  association  with  meaner  tombs.^  The  kindred 
genuis  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  details, 
observes: — 

Ther  keep  his  dust  In  Arqua,  where  he  died ; 
Th«  motintam  village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  yean :  and 't  is  their  pride — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise, 
To  offer  to  the  pasting  stranger's  gaze 
ffis  mansion  and  his  sepulchre  ;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feding  more  aooordant  with  his  strain, 
Ihan  if  a  pyramid  fozm'd  his  monomental  fane. 

'The  house  in  which  Petrarch  resided  iis  on  the 
edge  of  a  little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents, 
and  commanding  a  view  not  only  of  the  glowing 
gardens  in  the  dales  immediately  beneath,  but  of 
the  wide  plains,  above  whose  low  woods  of  mul- 
heny  and  willow,  thickened  into  a  dark  mass  by 
festoons  of  vines,  tall  single  cypresses,,  and  the 
sfMRs  of  towers,  are  seen  in  the  distance,  which 
stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  llie  chair  in  which  the  poet 
Imathed  his  last  is  still  shown  among  the  pre- 
oDus  relics  of  Axqua.'  (Childe  Harold,  canto  iv. 
§31,  and  note  9.) 

AsQDA,  an  ancient  village  of  Northern  Italy, 
pov.KoTigo,  on  the  Castagnaro  canal,  5  m.  SSW. 
Kovigo.  Pop.  2,760  in  1862.  It  has  some  trade 
in  cotton  and  silk. 

ARQUEXNES,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Hunault,  18  m.  N.  W.  Charleroi.  Pop.  2,225  in 
1^56.  llie  village  has  valuable  lime  and  marble 
qoarries. 

AKQfES,  a  small  decayed  town  of  France, 
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dep.  Seine  Inf<^rieure,  about  3  m.  from  Dieppe, 
Pop.  960  in  1861.  During  the  middle  ages  this 
was  the  principal  bulwark  of  Normandy  towards 
the  N. ;  its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  having  withstood 
several  sieges.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  in 
1589,  Henry  lY.  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Lei^e 
under  the  Due  de  Mayenne. 

AKRAN,  an  island  of  Scotland,  co.  Bute,  in  the 
arm  of  the  sea  between  the  Mull  of  Cantire  and 
the  Ayrshire  coast;   being  separated  from  the 
former  by  Kilbrannan  Sound,  and  from  the  latter 
by  the  Frith  of  Clyde.    It  is  4^  m.  from  the  near- 
est point  of  the  Isle  of  Bute,  3|  m.  fh>m  the  near- 
est point  of  Cantire,  and  10^  m.  frt>m  Ardrossan 
point  in  Ayrshire.    It  is  about  16^  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to'S.  and  from  6  to  9  in  breadth;  extreme 
breadth  11  m.    Acreage,  including  the  islet  of 
Pladda  and  Holy  Island,  100,000.    It  exhibits  a 
striking  contrast  in  its  N.  and  S.  divisioiu,  the 
former,  or  that  to  the  N.  of  Brodick,  presenting 
lofty,  bare,  and  rugged  granite  mounttdns,  con- 
nected by  steep  ridges  and  intersected  by  deep 
valleys  imd  ravmes.    Goatfell,  the  highest  moun- 
tain m  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,874  it. 
above  the  sea.    The  S.  and  largest  division  of  the 
island  is  composed  of  undulating,  hilly  ground,  the 
eminences  of  which  are  of  a  flattened  or  rounded 
oonfiguradou,  and  covered  with  a  deep  stratum  of 
peat  and  other  alluvial  matter.    Round  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  an  almost  uninterrupted  broad 
bank  or  girdle  of  gravel  has  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  the  soft  greensward  on  which 
affords  a  pleasant  and  convenient  access  along  the 
searside.     The   shores  are    generally  steep  and 
rockj,  but  high  cliffs  are  not  frequent    Generally, 
the  island  may  be  considered  as  an  illustration  of 
a  geological  epitome,  containing  probably  more  nu- 
merous varieties  of  geological  formation  than  any 
other  district  of  similar  extent.    Three  deep  bays 
indent  the  island— Ransa  on  the  NW.,  and  Bro- 
dick and  Lamlash  on  the  E. :  the  latter  being  de- 
fended from  the  W.  gales  by  Holy  Island,  1  m.  in 
length,  is  one  of  the  best  asylums  for  shipping  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.     Marble,  jasper,  agates,  cairn- 
gorms, and  a  fine  species  of  rock  crystal  called  the 
Arran  diamond,  are  met  with.    The  red  deer  and 
wild  goat,  formerly  very  abundant,  are  now  nearly 
if  not  entirely  extirpated.     Cheviot  sheep  are 
generally  introduced,  and  the  native  breeds  of 
cattle  and  horses  are  being  superseded  by  the 
larger  and  more  esteemed  breeds  of  Aigyleshife  and 
Ayrshire.    Swine  are  raised  in  considerable  num- 
b^,  and  the  steamboats  that  touch  at  the  island 
have  opened  a  new  market  for  fowls  and  eggs. 
Grouse  and  black-cock  are  very  plentiful.    The 
system  of  agriculture  formerly  folloyred  in  Arran 
was  as  bad  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  the  lands 
were  held  jointiy  by  several  tenants  on  the  com- 
mon  or  run-rig  plan  (see  Aroyle),  and  were 
scourged  by  a  constant  course  of  com  crops,  which 
succeeded  each  other  in  a  series,  unbroken  except 
by  the  occasional  introduction  of  potatoes,  as  long 
as  the  soil  would  produce  any  thlbg ;  but,  since 
1815,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  proprietor  of 
nearly  the  whole  island,  has  laboured  sti^nuously 
and  successfully  to  introduce  a  better  system; 
partiy  W  letting  farms  to  individuals  for  a  fixed 
term  of"^  years,    excluding  sub-tenants  and  as- 
signees; partiy  by  introducing  conditions  into  the 
leases  fitted  to  insure  a  better  system  of  manage- 
mentj  and  partiy  by  expending'lai]^  sums  on  the 
building  of  houses,  enclosing,  making  drains  and 
roads.  The  people  at  first  were  very  much  opposed 
to  the  change,  but  their  prejudices  have  gradually 
given  way,  and  they  are  now  for  the  most  part 
sensible  that  it  has  been  as  advantageous  to  them 
as  to  the  proprietor.    Since  the  occupiers  have  cu- 
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iuyed  poseessions  each  might  call  his  own,  they 
have  steadily  advanced  in  habits  of  industry,  and 
though  in  this  respect  they  are  still  behind  the 
tenants  and  labourers  of  the  mainland,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  no  insular  Highland  district  is 
greater  industry  shown  than  in  Arran. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  large  farms  enclosed, 
subdivided  and  well  cultivated,  having  valuable 
stocks  of  cattle  and  comfortable  farm-steadings, 
where  formerly  there  were  numerous  huts  without 
chimneys  or  windows,  and  ridges  running  in  all  di- 
rections without  a  single  enclosure  or  subdivision, 
llie  general  rotation,  except  on  the  shores,  is,  1. 
Oats;  2.  Green  crop — ^potatoes,  turnips,  beans  or 
])eas,  with  manure ;  8.  Bear  or  bigg,  wheat  or  oats, 
often  manured;  4.  Hay;  5.  Pasture  grass;  6.  Pas- 
ture, sometimes  grass  a  year  or  two  longer.  On 
the  shores  and  hohns,  the  rotation  is,  1.  Oats ;  2. 
Oreen  crop;  8.  Bigg  or  wheat — ^these  often  with 
manure;  4.  Hay;  and  then  oats,  Ac.,  again, 
lliese  ro^tions  are  not  always  adhered  to  by  the 
tenants  having  the  small  possessions,  but  they  all 
f^ow  grass  seeds  with  the  com  crop  which  sucoeeds 
the  green  one,  and  this  of  itself  necessarily  leads  to 
lietter  management  than  they  formerly  practised. 
Wheat  to  a  considerable  extent  has  for  a  few  years 
past  been  raised  by  the  tenants  of  the  larger  pos- 
sessions, and  a  great  number  of  the  small  tenants 
4ilso  grow  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  each  of 
that  grain. 

Bv  these  changes  in  the  mode  of  possession,  and 
by  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  it  will  easily  be 
vcen  that  more  and  better  cattle  may  be  reared 
4ind  supported  than  formerly,  and  the  produce  of 
milk  is  also  much  greater.  Since  1822  the  Duke 
<;f  Hamilton  has  supplied  good  Argyleshire  bulls. 
At  his  own  expense,  lor  the  cattle  on  his  property, 
keeping  always  in  the  island  from  twenty  to  tnirty, 
placed  at  convenient  distances.  The  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  the  cattle  have  been  sur- 
jirisingly  unproved  in  every  respnect.  On  a  few  of 
the  larger  farms  stocks  of  Ayrshire  cows  are  kept, 
and  succeed  very  welL 

A  number  of  boats  emploved  in  the  herring 
fishery  belong  to  Kilbride  and  Brodick,  the  prin- 
cipal villages.  But  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Frith 
of^Clyde  and  Loch  Fyne  is  not  neariy  so  prosperous 
at  present  as  it  once  was.  Luckilv  its  decline  is 
little,  if  any,  loss  to  the  island ;  for,  )ia\'in^  no  con- 
siderable town  population,  the  fishery  is  pnndpally 
carried  on  b^  the  cottiers  and  small  farmers,  en- 
grossing their  attention  at  the  time  their  services 
are  most  necessary  on  shore,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  generate  and  keep  alive  idle 
and  dissipated  habits.  Kelp  used  to  be  produced  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  its  manufacture  has 
now  nearly  ceased.  Most  of  the  woollen  cloth  for- 
merly usea  in  the  island  was  made  bv  the  women, 
but  a  good  deal  is  now  imported.  The  prindpal 
exports  are  cattle,  sheep,  oats,  and  fish. 

A  good  deal  of  illicitly  distilled  whisky  was 
formerly  exported,  but  that  branch  of  industry,  if 
it  may  be  so  Allied,  has  all  but  ceased.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and 
various  places  on  the  island,  and  also  between  Ar- 
drossan  and  the  island,  which  is  now  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  W. 
of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Its  singular  beauty  would  bring  to  it 
still  gjTC&tet  numbers  if  encouragement  was  given 
to  building,  but  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  who  own 
the  greater  part  of  the  island,  are  not  in  favour  of 
converting  the  island  into  a  watering-place. 

Brodicl^  the  principal  village,  is  finely  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  Brodick  Bay,  on  the  £.  side  of 
the  island.  Near  it  is  Brodick  Castle,  a  seat  and 
occasional  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 


ARRAS 

Though  Gaelic  bf  generally  spoken,  English  is  on- 
derstood  by  everybody. 

Arran  is  divided  into  two  parishea.  Its  popula- 
tion amounted,  in  1755,  according  to  Dr.  Webster, 
to  8,646 ;  in  1801  it  amounted  to  5,179 ;  and  in 
1881  to  6,427.  It  declined  somewhat  during  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1851,  but  is  again  on  the  in- 
crease, amounting  in  1861  to  5,588. 

ARRAN  (N.  SlES  OF),  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Ireland,  co.  Donegal,  opposite  Dangloe,  the  most 
N.  extremity  of  the  largest,  called  Arranmcxre, 
being  in  hit.  55°  N.,  long.  80  29'  W.  A  lighthouse 
is  erected  on  this  point,  with  a  fixed  light  elevated 
200  ft  above  hign-water  mark.  This  island  con- 
tains about  2,000  acres  and  nearly  1,000  inhab.,  the 
land  being  divided  into  the  minutest  portions,  such 
as  a  *  coVs  foot,'  or  the  quarter  of  a  cow's  grass. 
They  are  mostly  fishers.  On  a  smaller  island  a 
fishing  village  called  Rutland  was  erected  by  the 
Fishing  Board,  in  1786,  but  it  is  now  nearly 
deserted. 

ARRAN  (S.  ISLES  OF).  These  oonast  of 
three  islands  stretching  NW.  and  SE.,  about  12  m. 
along  the  mouth  of  Galway  Bay,  in  Ireland,  being 
part  of  the  co.  Galway.  They  contain  in  all  about 
7,000  acres;  the  laraest^  Ananmore,  comprimng 
about  4,607;  Innis  More,  1,338;  and  Innis  Leer, 
909.  They  are  very  fertile,  but  occasionally  suffer 
from  a  scarcity  of  water.  The  fishing  of  cod  and 
ling  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent^  a  pier 
having  been  constructed  at  the  village  of  Killaney, 
on  the  largest  island,  at  the  expense  of  the  Fishery 
Board,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  craft  em- 
ployed. The  principal  products  are  (jesh  and  cured 
fish,  oats,  fearers,  the  produce  of  puffins,  a  su- 
perior kind  of  yearling  calves  in  great  demand  by 
the  Connaught  graziers,  to  which  were  formerly 
added  great  quantities  of  smuggled  whisky.  A 
lighthouse,  with  a  revolving  light,  has  been  erected 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  largest  or  most  north- 
erly of  the  islands,  Ut.  53°  7'  N.,  long.  9°  40'  W., 
having  the  lantern  elevated  498  (L  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  These  islands  give  the  title  of  Earl  to 
the  family  of  Gore.  The  inhab.,  who  are  very 
poor,  continue  in  a  rather  primitive  state,  and  the 
Irish  language  is  nniversally  spoken. 

ARRAS,  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Scarpe  and  the  Onn- 
chon,  60  m.  S£.  Calais,  35  m.  NE.  Amiens,  and 
100  m.  NNE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Brussels.  Pop.  25,905  in  1861.  'The  dty  is  ntu- 
ated  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain;  the  Scarpe  divides  it  into  two  parts;  it 
IS  well  built ;  houses  stone ;  several  of  its 
squares  and  public  buildings  handsome,  and 
worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  latter  are  the 
old  Gothic  church  of  St.  Waast,  the  hdtel  of 
the  Prtfect,  theatre,  belfry^  and  barracks.  The 
cathedral,  a  fine  old  Gothic  building,  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolutionaiy  frenzy.  Arras 
was  fortified  during  the  r^gn  of  Louis  XIY.,  b^' 
Yauban.-  The  citiulel,  whi^  is  very  stron§^,  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  an  esplanade,  but  it  is 
included  within  the  line  of  the  works.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  court  of  assizes,  a 
tribunal  of  ori^al  jurisdiction,  a  college,  a  grand 
diocesan  semmarv,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
school,  a  school  at  engineering  (ecole  regimentaire  ' 
de  ^nie)f  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  a  literary 
society,  a  botanical  garden,  a  school  for  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  school  of  design,  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory and  antiquities,  a  museum  of  pictures,  and  a 
public  library  containing  36,000  volumes.  There 
are  establishments  fur  the  spinning  of  cotton, 
manufactures  of  cotton  stufis,  nosiery,  lace,  coarse 
woollen  stuffs,  and  potteries,  and  fabrics  for  the 
preparation  of  beet-root  sugar,  soi^))  starch,  beer, 


AfiRAYOLLOS 

■nd  ii^e-<ML  The  Scarpe  becomes  iiavigable  at 
tbbpoinU 

Ainu  18  a  rery  ancient  dty,  and  has  been  the 
tbeatrn  of  man^  wmgninary  contests.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  gave  a  severe  blow 
to  Hs  mannfactnies.  *It  also  soffered  much  during 
the  xevolntion,  having  been  for  a  considerable  time 
at  the  mercy  of  Lebon,  a  ferocious  terrorist,  a 
native  of  the  place.  Robespierre,  of  famous  me- 
moiy,  WIS  also  a  native  of  Arras ;  as  was  Da- 
odens,  the  ^JM^iwiw  of  Louis  XV . 

AKRATOLLOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Alentejo,  15  m.  NNW.  Evora,  at  the  foot  of  a 
moimtain  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  dtadeL 
Pop.  2,050  in  1858.    It  has  some  fabrics  of  stamed 
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AKRIE6E,  a  dep.  in  the  S.  of  France,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  having  S.  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tuns,  E.  the  depts.  Pyi^^  Orientales  and  Aude, 
and  y.  and  W.  the  Haute  Garonne.  Area,  455,000 
hectares.  Pop.  251,850  in  1861.  This  dep.  con- 
nate principally  of  the  N.  slope  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  mountains,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  its 
nifiMe,  increasing  gradually  in  elevation  as  they 
approach  its  S.  frontier ;  the  altitude  of  the  highest 
annunits  vaiying  from  about  7,000  to  about  10,500 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal 
valleys  are  those  of  the  Arri^  and  the  Salat,  the 
only  navigable  rivers  in  the  dep.  According  to 
the'offidal  tables,  the  cultivable  lands  occupy  about 
148,000,  meadows  34,000,  woods  (on  the  moun- 
tains) 90,000,  vineyards  1 1,680,  and  heaths,  wastes, 
Ac  136,000  hectares.  Gold  has  been  found ;  and 
then  are  valuftble  iron  mines  near  Vic  Dessoe, 
and  other  plaoes.  The  N.  portion  is  pretty  fertile 
and  weii  cultivated,  producing  whekt,  rye,  oats, 
maize,  and  millet  Horses  an  inferior  breed,  and 
oxen  and  moles  frequently  employed  in  their  stead. 
The  total  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at  115,000 
hectolitres  a  year;  but  the  quality  is  inferior,  and 
it  is  wholly  retained  for  home  use.  The  forests 
have  not  been  taken  proper  care  of;  and  in  many 
parts,  owing  to  the  consumption  of  the  iron  fur- 
Bsees,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  attention,  there  is 
a  ccardty  of  wood.  The  working  of  metals  is  the 
principal  branch  of  manufacturing  industry;  but 
there  are  al«o  manufactures  of  doth,  serges,  floss- 
dlk,  and  cotton  stnfBk  It  is  divided  into  3  arr. 
(Foix,  Panuers,  St  Girons),  20  cant  and 336  comm. 
It  belongs  to  the  third  military  division,  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Panders,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ooitr  tw^Bferiak  of  Toulouse.  Pnncipal  towns, 
Foix,  ICassat,  snd  Pamiers. 

ART,  or  ARTH,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant 
Scfawitz,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  hike  of  Zng, 
7  m.  S.  Zug,  at  the  foot  of  mounts  Rigi  and  Ross- 
bug.  Pop.  2,196  in  1860.  The  town  is  well 
built  The  ehnrch  of  St  George  is  remarkable 
ftr  its  architecture,  and  for  an  immense  fountain, 
<Qiined  of  a  single  block  of  granite.  There  is  a 
convent  of  Capuchins,  with  a  good  library.  The 
valley  of  Art  is  very  picturesque  and  interesting, 
from  its  poritioH  among  the  highest  mountains  of 
far^a  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 

ARTA,  a  town  of  Spain,  island  of  Majorca,  on 
its  NW.  angle.  Cape  Pera,  where  there  is  a  small 
felt,  depends  on  it  Pop.  4,535  in  1857.  Its  teiri- 
toiy,  which  is  very  fruitful,  produces  cotton,  and 
haa  mill-stone  quarries. 

AsTA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Albania, 
OD  the  Arta,  about  7  m.  above  where  it  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  that  name.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able size  and  trade.  When  visited  by  Dr.  Holland, 
in  1812,  it  contamed  six  mosques,  a  large  cathe- 
dral, and  a  great  number  of  Greek  churches,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  a  population  of  about  6,000. 
It  snlfined  seveanly  during  the  Greek  insurrection ; 


and  Lieut  Wolfe,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  1830, 
says  that,  in  many  places,  masses  of  ruins  im- 
peded the  passage  of  the  streets,  and  that  an  aspect 
of  desolation  and  misery  hung  over  it  It  has 
since  improved,  though  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  only  5,000.  It  is  governed  by  a  bey, 
under  the  pacha  of  Yaxmina,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop.  It  has  manufactures  of  cottons, 
woollens,  and  leather.  The  floocatas,  or  shaggy 
capotes  made  here,  are  reckoned  very  superior. 
Embroidery  is  said  to  be  brought  to  considerable 
perfection ;  and  all  articles  of  dress  from  Arta  aro 
highly  prized.  Each  trade  has  its  separate  street 
or  Dazaar ;  but,  bv  a  judicious  regulation,  butchers 
are  obliged  to  kill,  and  sell  their  meat  outside  the 
town.  The  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
friut  and  vegetables.  There  is  a  curious  Venetian 
bridge  over  the  river,  consisting  of  one  large  and 
sevcml  very  small  arches. 

Arta  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ambracia, 
Traces  of  the  ancient  waUs  may  be  seen  in  many 
places,  but  especially  under  the  more  modem  re- 
mains of  the  ruined  castle :  the  stones  consist  uf 
vast  quadrangular  blocks,  so  admirablv  fitted  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  the  point  of  a  penknife  can  be 
inserted  between  them : — ^no  mortar  seems  to  havo 
been  used  in  their  construction.  There  is  here, 
also,  the  ruins  of  a  convent,  built  in  845,  now  con- 
verted into  a  caravansera.  (Holland's  Travels  in 
Albania,  p.  82,  4to.  ed.) 

Arta  (Gulf  of),  the  Sinus  AmbnxetMU  of  the 
ancients,  is  a  deep  inlet  or  gulf  of  the  Ionian  Sea, 
between  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania  and  tho 
NW.  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Tho 
entrance  to  it,  between  Prevesa  on  the  N.  and  tho 
fort  of  La  Punta  on  the  S.,  is  only  700  yards  across. 
The  fort  now  mentioned  is  built  at  the  extremity 
of  a  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land,  celebrated  in 
history  as  the  Promontory  ofAcHum.  Outside  tho 
entrance  is  a  bar,  composed  of  gravel,  coarse  sand, 
and  sea-weed,  with  15  feet  water  when  shallowest. 
On  entering  the  Gulf,  we  first  come  to  what  is 
called  the  Bay  of  Prevesa,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  and  Capes  La 
Scorn  on  the  K.  and  Madonna  on  the  S. ;  and  it  is 
only  after  passing  these  headlands  that  the  Gulf 
properly  opens.  It  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water :  its 
extreme  length  from  W.  to  E.,  including  the  Bav 
of  Prevesa,  is  about  25  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  10  m. ;  but  in  several  places  it  is  a  good 
deal  narrower :  the  depth  varies  from  13  and  14  to 
36  fathoms.  The  S.  shore  consists  of  high  land, 
with  bold  promontories,  clothed  with  rich  and  ex- 
tensive woods ;  the  N.  shore  is  for  the  most  part 
low,  and  has  encroached  considerably  on  the  water. 
Part  of  the  vast  chain  of  Pindus  is  seen  from  the 
Gulf.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  its  fish :  red  and  grey  mullet 
are  the  most  abundant;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
soles,  eels,  prawns,  (fee. :  sardine  fishing  is  exten- 
sively carried  on. 

The  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  important  con- 
flicts recorded  in  history.  The  battle  of  Actium, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Augustus  and  Mark 
Antony,  and  of  the  Roman  wond,  was  fought  off 
the  promontory  of  that  name,  at  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Gulf,  anno  b.o.  29.  The  exact 
space  occupied  by  the  hostile  fleets  has  been  dis- 
puted. Most  probably  the  battle  ragged  all  round 
the  promontory,  but  principally  on  its  W.  side,  or 
in  what  is  now  called  the  harbour  of  Prevesa,  and 
the  contiguous  sea. 

ARTEKN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  rcg. 
Mecsebuig,  on  the  Unstmt,  30  m.  W.  by  S.*Halle. 
Pop.  3,700  in  1861.  It  has  a  castle,  a  brme-spring, 
and  a  distillery. 
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ARTHUR'S  SEAT,  a  hill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  city, 
rising  822  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
ascent  from  the  latter  is  gradual  and  easy ;  but  on 
the  side  towards  the  city  it  rises  abruptly,  and, 
in  parts,  almost  perpendicularly,  from  the  low 
erounds.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  hill,  above  the 
iootpath  leading  from  Edinburgh  to  Duddingstone, 
is  a  superb  range  of  porphyritic  greenstone  columns, 
from  60  to  60  ft.  hi^h.  Tlie  part  of  the  hill  nearest 
Holyrood  House  is  called  Salisbury  Crags,  and, 
till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  its  quarries  fur- 
nished most  part  of  the  paving-stones  used  in 
London.  The  view  from  the  top  of  ArUiur's  Seat 
is  one  of  the  most  diversified  and  fine  in  the 
empire. 

ARUDY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Pyrenees, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Osseau,  12  SE.  Oloron.  Pop. 
1,930  in  1861.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  and  con- 
siderable commerce  with  the  neighbouring  valleys. 

ARUNDEL,  a  burgh,  m.  town,  and  pa.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  of  Sussex,  on  the  N.  bank  or  the  Aran, 
about  3^  m.  from  its  embouchure,  55  m.  SSW. 
London  by  road  and  68^  miles  by  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of  pa.  2,498  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  thriving 
appearance.  It  derives  its  entire  consequence 
&Dm  its  being  immediately  contiguous  to  Arundel 
Castle,  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  now  the  mag- 
nificent baronial  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  having  been  rebuilt  at  a  great  ex- 
pense by  the  late  Duke.  The  possessor  of  this 
castle  enjoys,  without  further  creation,  the 
dignity  of  earl.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
Arundel  returned  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C, 
the  right  of  voting  being  vested  in  the  inhabitants 
paying  scot  and  lot ;  but  since  the  Reform  Act  it 
only  returns  one  member.  The  constituency,  in 
1864,  consisted  of  192  registered  electors,  51  of  them 
being  remaining  scot  and  lot  inhabitants,  and  the 
rest  10/.  householders.  The  Arun,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  neat  bridge,  is  navigable  thus  far ; 
and  is  joined  by  canals  with  the  Thames  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Chichester  harbour  on  the  other. 

ARVERT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Charente, 
Inf<^rieure,  24  m.  W.  Saintes.  Pop.  2,627  in  1861. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  peninstda  of  the  same 
name  formed  by  the  Gironde,  the  Seudre,  and  the 
sea.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  and 
fresh  and  salt  fish,  particularly  sardines. 

ARZAMAS,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Nijni  Novgorod,  cap.  district,  at  the  confiuence  of 
theChoka  and  Tioncha,  62  m.  S.  Nijni  Novgorod. 
Pop.  4,700  in  1858.  It  is  old  and  ill-built ;  has 
twenty-two  churches  and  two  convents,  with  soap- 
works,  tanneries,  print-works,  and  iron-foundries. 
It  has  two'  great  annual  fairs. 

ARZANO,  a  village  of  South  Italy,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Naples,  rop.  4,797  in 
1861.  It  has  numerous  villas;  and  flax  and 
hemp  are  largely  produced  in  its  environs. 

ARZEW  (an.  AriencLria)^  a  sear-port  town  of 
Algiers,  prov.  Tlemsen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sigg, 
30  m.  NNE.  Oran,  lat.  350  46'  N.,  long.  4^  54'  K. 
Pop.  about  1,000.  The  bay  is  small ;  but,  though 
open  to  windiis  from  the  E.  and  NE.,  it  is  the  b^t 
on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  modem  town, 
which  is  ill-built  and  inconsiderable,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Arsenaria:  firagments  of 
columns,  inscriptions,  cisterns,  and  other  remains 
of  the  ancient  citv,  being  scattered  all  round. 
Com  and  salt  are  Doth  exported.  The  latter  is 
obtained  from  the  salt  pits  of  Arzew,  about  6  m. 
inland. 

ARZIGNANO,  a  town  of  North  Italv,  prov.  and 
10  m.  W.  Vicenza.  Pop.  7,700  in  1862.  It  is 
situated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  surrounded  with 
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cultivated  hills,  and  has  filatures  of  ftilk,  fabrics 
of  cloth,  dye-works,  and  brick-works.  Its  territory 
produces  good  wine,  and  has  two  coal-mines. 

ASAPH  (ST.),  a  citjrofN.  Wales,  co.  Flint,  and 
also  partly  in  co.  Denbigh,  185  m.  NW.  London. 
5  m.  N.  Denbigh,  finely  situated  in  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd,  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elwy,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Clwyd,  over 
both  of  which  it  has  bridges.  Pop.  of  parish  3,692 ; 
ofparL  borough  2,063  in  1861.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  single  street;  and  is  remarkable  only 
as  hemg  the  seat  of  a  bbhopric,  worth  6,300/L  a 
year.  The  cathedral,  a  plain  building,  was  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  has 
since  undergone  many  repairs :  it  is  not  used  for 
public  worship ;  the  parish  church,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  being  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose. Drs.  Barrow  (uncle  to  the  famous  Dt, 
Isaac  Barrow),  Bevendjge,  Tanner,  and  Horsley, 
have  been  Bishops  of  this  see ;  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral is  a  handsome  monument,  erected  in  1829, 
in  memory  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Shipley.  It  has 
a  free  grammar-sQ)iool,  endowed  by  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge ;  and  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows, 
endowed  by  Bishop  Barrow.  It  unites  with  the 
other  boroughs  of  JFlintshire,  in  returning  a  m. 
to  the  H.  of  C. 

ASARO,  a  town  of  Sicilv,  prov.  Catania,  9  m. 
S.  Nicosia.    Pop.  2,968  in  1862. 

ASCALON,  an  ancient  sea-port  town  of  Pales- 
tine, 15  m.  N.  Gaza,  and  45  m.  ESE.  Jerusalem, 
lat.  310  39'  N.,  lon^.,  340  33'  E.  There  is  not  a 
single  inhabitant  within  the  old  walls,  which  are 
still  standing;  but  a  modem  suburban  village, 
called  Scalona,  ftom  the  ancient  name,  has  a  pop. 
of  300  or  400,  ^and  is  finequented  by  the  small 
vessels  trading  to  this  coast. 

The  ruins  present  a  strange  mixture  of  Syrian, 
Greek,  and  Gothic  remains.  There  are  also  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  the 
columns  of  a  temple,  suppo^  to  be  that  of  the 
Syrian  Venus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  JI.  §  105), 
or  a  Greek  edifice  raised  in  imitation  of  it. 

Ascalon  is  exceedingly  ancient,  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  it  was 
one  of  the  lordships  of  the  Philistines.  Sabse- 
ouently,  it  became  one  of  the  ports  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  it  fell  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
It  afterward  formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 
then  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and,  on 
the  subversion  of  the  latter  in  the  last  century 
B.(t.,  it  was  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  was  a  bishop^  see  in  the  first  ages  of  Christi- 
aiiity;  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  at  the 
commencement  of  their  conquests,  and  became 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  battle  during  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  It  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  W.  Christians ;  but  Saladin,  on  gaining,  pos- 
session of  the  town,  destroyed  its  works.  It  has 
since  continued  in  a  state  of  decay :  the  prophecy 
of  Zachariah,  *  Ascalon  shall  not  be  inhabited,' 
and  that  of  Ezekiel,  <  It  shall  be  a  desolation,' 
are  now  considered  actually  fulfilled.  Ascalon 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  (the  Sorek), 
where  the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so  great,  that 
the  ruins  are  every  day  removing  fs^er  from 
the  sea. 

ASCENSION,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  Africa  and  Brazil,  about  8  m.  in  length 
bv  about  6  in  breadth,  its  fort  being  in  lat.  7^ 
26'  N.,  long.  14°  24'  W.  It  is  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, and  one  of  its  hills,  of  tufous  limestone,  rises 
to  the  height  of  2,870  ft.  It  has  a  bleak  and 
barren  appearance ;  and  was  uninhabited  till  the 
imprisonment  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  when  it 
was  garrisoned  by  a  small  Bridsh  force,  through 
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whan  exations  it  has  been  partly  oultiYated  and 
wonderfully  improved.  Springs  of  firesh  water 
hare  been  discovered.  Vast  numbers  of  turtle  are 
taken  on  its  shores.  The  climate  is  remarkably 
Iwalthv.  and  the  anchorage  on  the  NW.  side,  op- 
posite 'Ueoigetown,  is  said  to  be  good.  George- 
tova  is  a  station  consisting  of  a  fort,  military 
qoaiten,  and  a  few  detached  residences.  The 
object  in  occupying  it  is  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
dqnotfor  stores,  and  a  place  for  watering  shi^ 
eraiang  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  or  in  the  S.  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  having  been 
(fisoovered  on  Ascomion-day,  the  20th  of  May, 
1501,  by  a  Spanish  navigator  in  the  service  of 
PortngaL 

ASCH,  a  town  and  lordship  NW.  frontier  of  Bo- 
bemia,  drcle  Elnbogen,  14  m.  NW.  Eger.  Pop. 
6^  in  1857.  There  are  manufactures,  cotton 
horieiT,  woolkn  fabrics,  and  wire. 

ASCHAFF£NBUR6,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  circ 
Lover  Mllrz,  on  a  hill,  on  the  Main,  which  is 
boe  eroseed  hj  a  stone  bridge,  38  m.  NW.  WUrz- 
bog  on  the  railway  firom  WUrzburg  to  Frankfort- 
OD-tbe-Main.  Pop.  9,800  in  1861.  The  town  is 
indiffiaentlv  built,  and  the  streets  are  murow  and 
oooked.  It  has,  however,  a  fine  palace,  formerlv 
oceu{ited  by  the  electors  of  Mayence,  to  which 
magnificent  gardens  axe  attached.  It  has  also  an 
dd  Gothic  church,  oontauiing  the  tombs  of  its 
princes,  a  town-hiUl,  with  a  lyoeum,  a  gymnar 
■am,  an  fcrlesiastical  seminarv,  a  school  of  de- 
ag;n,  a  public  library,  and  a  collection  of  pictures. 
It  manofactuxes  tinted  papers,  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  tnde  in  timber,  wme,  and  tobacco.  It  has 
also  8hip-buildin|[^yard8  and  a  transit  trade. 

ASCHERSLEBEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  piov.  Saxony,  r^.  Magdeburg,  at  the  oon- 
floenee  of  the  Eine  and  the  Wipper,  14  m.  ESE. 
Qoedlinbttig.  Pop.  12,189  in  1861.  It  has  five 
Plotestant  churches,  one  Catholic  do.,  a  syna- 
gogiie,  a  gymnasium,  two  hospitals,  and  very 
eouidenbTe  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
stoib,  and  earthenware. 

ASCOU,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  cap. 
ddeg.  same  name,  on  the  angle  formed  by  the 
jnnctioD  of  the  Castellano  with  the  Tronto,  15  m. 
above  where  the  Utter  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  lat. 
420  51'  U"  N.,  long.  180  26'  16"  E.  Pop.  17,448 
in  1861.  It  is  a  well-built,  handsome  town ;  has 
•  ouhedral  and  numerous  churches,  many  of 
wfaieb  are  ornamented  with  valuable  palintines  by 
udye  artists.  The  church  of  St  Grcgorio  Magno 
cooaats  principally  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
tonpie.  Of  modem  buildings,  the  principal  is  the 
F^ttxo  Auxkaale,  containing  a  museum,  a  library, 
asd  a  theatre ;  there  is  also  the  pdaioe  of  the 
l^eraor,  and  numerous  palaces  oelonging  to 
Radeut  nobles.  Ascoli  is  a  frontier  town,  on  the 
■de  of  Naples,  and  is  a  place  of  some  strength, 
Uin^  suxTounded  b;^  old  walls  and  towere,  and 
fiinushed  with  a  dtadeL  Its  harbour,  at  the 
Doath  of  the  Tronto,  is  a  good  deal  freouented  by 
cwsten,  and  is  defended  by  two  small  torts. 

Asooli,  the  Aactdmn  Ficenum  of  the  Romans,  is 
ne  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian  towns.  It 
>  described  by  Strabo  as  a  place  of  great  strength, 
"sroonded  by  walls  and  inaccessible  heights.  It 
^u  tbe  fint  city  to  declare  against  the  Romans 
vben  the  Social  War  broke  out:  and,  in  the 
coone  of  that  war,  it  sustained  a  long  and  me- 
Jwaible  siege  against  Pompey  ;  by  whom,  how- 
ever, it  was  finally  taken.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
\  p.  288.)  The  area  of  the  prov.  is  809  sq.  m. 
PoiiL  196,080  m  1861. 

ASCOU  DI  SATRIANO  (an.  Atadum  Apur- 
«a),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Capitanata,  13 
■.E-byS.  Rovino.    Pop.  6,720  in  1862.    It  is 
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situated  on  a  hill;  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  dio- 
cesan seminary,  a  hospital,  and  some  convents. 

This  town  is  very  ancient  It  was  under  its 
walls  that  Pyrrhus  encountered  the  Roman  le- 
gions for  the  second  time,  with  no  decisive  ad-* 
vantage  on  either  side.  It  was  ahnoet  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1400. 

ASDOUD  (the  AtKdod  of  Scripture,  and  A(«to9 
of  the  GreeksO  a  sear-port  town  of  Palestine,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lat.  81°  46'  N.,  long. 
840  37'  E.,  36  m.  W.  Jerusalem,  and  11  NE.  As- 
calon,  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  pasture-grounds.  Its  present  pop.  is 
very  limited,  probably  not  more  than  200  or  800. 
It  has  no  ruins ;  and  would  be  unworthy  of  notice, 
were  it  not  for  the  figure  it  makes  in  sacred  his- 
tory. It  was  one  of  Uie  five  lordships  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Phoenicians) ;  and  thither  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  brought  when  that  people  took  it 
firom  the  Jews.  (1  Sam.  v.  1.)  It  may  be  ga- 
thered, generally,  that  the  Philistine  power  yielded 
to  the  arm  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  29,  etaeq,^  1  Chron. 
xviii  1) ;  and  it  is  (vobable  tiiat  Ashdod  became 
then  a  Jewish  town.  If  this,  however,  wero  the 
case,  it  did  not  remain  so ;  for,  two  hundred  years 
later,  the  destruction  of  the  walls  of  Ashdod  is 
reckoned  among  the  triumphs  of  Uzziah  over  the 
Philistines.  (2Cbron.xxvi.6.)  It  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  soon  after 
this;  and  subsequently,  according  to  Herodotus 
(II.  §  157)^  stood  a  si^  of  twenty-nine  years  by 
the  Egyptians,  under  rsammeticus.  It  is  not  af- 
terwiOTs  heard  of  as  a  place  of  importance.  The 
existing  village  is  celebrated  only  for  the  number 
of  scorpions  uiat  infest  it.  The  water  upon  this 
ptart  of  the  coast  is  shallow,  and  the  land  percep- 
tibly gaining  on  the  sea. 

ASHANtEE,  an  extensive  native  kingdom  of 
W.  Africa,  lying  along  the  Grold  Coast  ofGuinea ; 
extending  from  4P  87'  to  10©  N.  lat,,  and  firom 
40  48'  W.  to  10  10'  E.  long.,  being  about  280  m.  in 
length  and  as  many  in  breadth.  It  may  contain 
about  70,000  sq.  m. 

PlwMCal  Features  of  M«  OomUty.—JlifountmnB 
fipuf  P2atfu.~This  isamountainous  country,  though 
it  has  few  eminences  very  abrupt  or  precipitous. 
None  of  the  mountains  approach  the  snow  line, 
being,  like  those  of  Africa  in  general,  more  remark- 
able for  breadth  and  extent  than  for  height  With 
regard  to  composition,  all  the  species  of  granite, 
quartz,  and  slate  are  met  with,  but  there  is  an 
almost  total  'absence  of  calcareous  stone.  There 
are  some  small  tracts  of  level  land  on  the  E.  and 
W. ;  and  the  whole  country  N.  of  7*°  or  8<^  lat  is 
a  large  plain,  terminated  on  the  NW.  by  a  moun- 
tainous country,  called,  from  the  nature  of  its  sur- 
face, KoNO,  that  is,  mountain,  and  on  the  NE.  by 
the  sandy  desert  of  Ghofim.  (Isert,  Voy.  Guin. 
249 ;  Bowditch,  168,  Ac ;  Dupujs,  par.  iL  80,  4c. : 
Capt  Adams's  Remarics,  176.) 

Rivera  and  Lakes, — Though  not  lying  in  the 
basin  of  any  one  of  the  first-class  .^Can  rivers, 
few  countries  are  better  watered.  Along  the  coast 
are  found  the  embouchures  of  several  rem)ectable 
streams,  the  various  affluents  of  which  intersect 
the  country  in  every  direction.  The  Aseinee,  a 
laii^e  river,  is  usually  reckoned  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  Grold  and  Ivory  Coast;  and 
forms,  for  some  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  W.  limit 
of  Ashantee.  The  Volta,  or  Asweda,  the  largest 
of  the  Ashantee  riven,  runs  into  the  sea  in  80'  E. 
long. :  its  len^h  is  estimated  at  about  400  m.  There 
are  several  lakes  which,  in  the  summer  season, 
frequently  overflow  their  banks.  . 

Climate, — Soil  and  Natural  Products, — The  heat 
and  insalubrity  of  the  climate  of  Guinea  are  pro- 
verbial, but  both  appear  to  be  exaggerated.    It 
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seems  to  be  now  admitted  that  countries  under  and 
near  the  equator  are  less  hot  than  those  under  and 
near  the  tropics,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
keeping  the  latter  regions  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod vertically  benea&  the  sun.  From  this  cause, 
therefore,  the  heat  of  Ashantee  might  be  expected 
to  be  less  than  that  of  countries  12^  or  15°  farther 
N.  The  accumulation  of  water  serves  also  to  lower 
the  general  temperature,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
though  during  six  months,  or  from  October  to 
March,  the  heat  is  extremely  violent,  during  the 
other  half  year  it  is  so  far  from  being  inconvenient, 
that  fires  and  warm  clothing  are  firequently  desir- 
able. The  nights  (alwajjrs  nearly  of  the  same 
length)  are  cold,  even  during  the  hot  months,  and, 
in  a  night-halt  in  a  forest,  a  blaze  is  as  necessary 
against  the  cold  heavy  dews  as  against  the  ferocious 
beasts.  The  coast  is,  however,  extremely  un- 
healthy, especially  to  Europeans.  This  is  owing 
partly 'to  the  scorching  days  followed  by  chilling 
nights,  but  more  to  a  sulphureous  mist  (apparently 
a  species  of  miasma)  which  rises  ftom  the  valleys 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  every  morning, 
especially  during  the  rainy  season.  Poor  food,  bad 
accommodation,  and  exposure  to  the  night  air,  add 
to  these  evils,  which  are  still  farther  increased  by 
a  want  of  regularity  in  living  among  both  natives 
and  Europeans ;  but,  after  all,  the  climate  of  this 
coast  is  not  worse  than  that  of  most  others  simi- 
larlv  situated,  and  much  superior  to  that  of  W. 
Africa  farther  N.,  or  to  that  of  Guiana,  in  the  same 
lat.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  The  in- 
terior, though  covered  with  dense  forests,  and 
consequently  exposed  to  the  effects  of  vegetable 
decomposition  under  a  vertical  sun,  enjoys  a  compa- 
ratively salubrious  atmosphere ;  and  Isert  (p.  258) 
recommends  the  erection  of  hospitals,  in  the  inland 
parts,  for  the  benefit  of  sufTerers  from  the  European 
ibrts  on  the  coast.  The  air  is  usually  calm,  except 
in  the  cases  of  tornadoes,  and  the  wind  from  the 
desert,  called  Harmattan.  The  former,  however, 
are  pretty  frecjuent,  and,  in  the  dry  season,  parti- 
cularly annoying,  f^m  being  followed  by  violent 
cold  rains.  The  Harmattan  is  mostly  experienced 
between  the  end  of  December  and  the  beginning 
of  February.  It  has  a  N£.  or  an  ENE.  direction ; 
is  perfectly  dry,  extremdy  cold,  and  loaded  with 
an  imiMilpable  powder,  sufficiently  thick  to  obscure 
the  sun  at  noon.  It  is  exceedingly  destructive ; 
its  dryness  being  such  that  it  absorbs  .the  moisture 
from  every  thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ; 
opening  the  seams  of  ships,  the  joints  of  floorings, 
and  destroying  all  animal  and  v^table  life  op- 
posed to  its*  unmitigated  violence.  It  blows  usually 
for  two  or  three  (^ys,  but  occasionally  for  a  fort- 
night at  a  time,  and  with  much  force.  Like  other 
tropical  countries,  Ashantee  has  its  dry  and  rainy 
seasons,  or  rather  two  rainy  and  one  dry  season  in 
each  year.  The  first  rains,  ushered  in  by  violent 
tomadoee,  occur  about  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the 
b^inning  of  June ;  being  followed  by  fogs  and 
hazy  weather,  extremely  pernicious  and  particu- 
larly powerful  in  July  and  August*  The  second 
rains  come  on  in  October,  and  thence  till  April  is 
the  dry  and  hot  season. 

A  small  part  of  the  coast,  towards  the  E.  and  W. 
boundaries,  is  sandy,  but  the  greater  portion,  and 
all  the  interior,  is  an  argillaceous  and  alluminous 
soil,  mixed  with  a  rich  black  earth.  This,  with 
the  abundance  of  water,  renders  the  country  ex- 
tremely fertile.  From  7^°  N.  lat.  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  Ashantee  presents  a  solid  mass  of 
forest,  extending  E.  and  VV.  from  the  Yolta  to  the 
Assinee  rivers.  The  trees  have  all  the  stupendous 
characteristics  which  mark  African  vegetation,  but 
are  strikingly  different  on  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior.  Near  the  sea  flourislies  the  gigantic  boabab 


(Adatuonia  digUata)^  the  cactus  (probsblr  intro- 
duced fix>m  America),  the  mangrove  {Bhuopkora 
mangle)  t  various  species  of  palm,  tfie  cotton,  and 
other  large  trees,  mixed  with  a  wild  entanglement 
of  thorny  bush,  itself  growing  to  a  size  incon- 
ceivable to  a  European.  About  15  m.  inland,  on 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  first  mountams,  the 
boabab  disappears,  but  a  tree  equal  in  msgnitnde 
supplies  its  phioe ;  the  mangrove  also  vanishes, 
and  palms  become  very  scarce,  except  the  oliferous 
(Elaii  pumeensiM),  and  the  viniferous  {Phcaux), 


insteaa  of  these  appear  many  peculiar  species, 
among  which  is  *one  tall  tree  of  great  elegance, 
bearing  flowers  like  the  tulip ;  a  new  kind  of  aloe 
and  citron ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  whole  forest  of  trees 
unknown  elsewhere. 

N.  of  7^°  or  SP  lat.,  trees  and  shrubs  appesr  only 
in  widely  distant  patches,  the  lands  are  covered 
with  jungle  and  Guinea  grass,  which  ^ws  to  an 
enormous  height  and  thi<^e8S ;  and  which,  being 
fired,  is  used  by  the  natives  to  manure  their  plan- 
tations. The  sugar-cane  grows  wild;  and  the 
country  produces,  besides,  tobacco,  maize,  dhourra, 
millet,  ^ams,  rice,  potatoes,  and  all  the  alimentary 
plants,  m  the  utmost  profusion.  Of  fruits  the  list 
IS  interminable ;  including  the  pine-apple,  orange, 
banana,  cocoa,  fig,  papay,  and  in  short  all  that  are 
produced  in  any  part  of  the  world  between  the 
tropics.  Of  gums  and  aromatic  plants  the  list  is 
very  great ;  as  is  likewise  that  of  dye  and  hanl 
woods.  The  exuberant  abundance  of  aloes,  bal- 
sams ( Glorioaa  ntperbcB),  tuberoses,  lilies,  and  amsr 
ranths,  gives  to  the  flora  of  Ashantee  a  splendour 
and  magnificence  nowhere  excelled,  and  but  rarely 
equalled.^ 

The  animals  are  as  various  and  numerous  as  the 

{>Iants.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  buffa- 
oes,  deer,  antelopes,  civet  cats,  apes,  monkeys, 
baboons,  porcupines,  and  goats,  are  among  the 
harmless  kinds;  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  jackals, 
wolves,  wild  boars,  and  wild  cats,  among  those  of 
a  ferocious  sort  The  rivers  swarm  with  hippo- 
potami and  alligators  of  several  species;  some  of 
which  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  A  gigantic  rat, 
an  odoriferous  mouse,  and  a  small  aninool  called 
arompo  (^fum-eater)^  which  digs  up  and  devours 
dead  bodies,  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Ashantee.  The 
domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  those  of  Europe, 
but  the  horse  is  scarce,  and  of  a  bad  breed,  and  tne 
sheep  peculiar  in  fomu  Reptiles  are  prodigiously 
numerous;  serpents  of  every  size,  from  the  enor- 
mous boa  to  a  frightfully  venomous  creature, 
scarcely  a  yard  long,  infest  not  only  the  woods  and 
long  grass,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and 
the  forts  of  the  Europeans.  Scorpions  (sometimes 
as  big  as  a  small  lobster)  and  centipedes— the 
wound  from  which,  though  not  dangerous,  is  ex- 
tremely painful— abound  m  everv  place ;  and  toads 
and  frogs  are  not  only  as  plentiful  as  in  Europe, 
but  the  former  grow  to  such  a  size,  that  Bosnian, 
when  he  first  saw  one,  took  it  for  a  land-tortoise 
^p.  257).  Lizards  of  all  sizes,  from  the  iguana 
aownwards,  including  two  species  of  camelions,  are 
found  here.  Of  birds,  there  are  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, wild  ducks  (of  a  beautiful  plumage),  doves, 
crown  birds,  parrots,  paroquets,  Guinea  sparrows, 
beccaficoes,  and  a  multitude  of  all  kinds,  great  and 
small,  many  of  them  yet  unclassed  by  naturalists. 
The  wateifbwl  are — herons,  bitterns,  and  sea 
mews :  the  birds  of  prey— eagles,  kites,  and  a  pe- 
culiar species,  whicn,  though  not  larger  than  a 
dove,  is  bolder  and  more  rapacious  than  any  other. 
A  large  and  ugly  bird,  called  the  pookoe  (of  great 
service  in  destroying  the  field-rats),  is  peculiar 
here,  as  is  also  a  creature  about  twice  the  size  of 
a  sparrow,  with  a  remarkable  hollow  and  piercing 
voice,  the  sound  of  which  is  regarded  by  the  na- 
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tiTtt  18  of  evil  omen.  The  general  characteristic 
cfiJie  Aahantee  birds  is  extz«me  beauty  of  plu- 
mage ;  bat  pleasing  voices  are  rare  among  them, 
tbenishdni^e  and  thrush  being  the  only  song- 
ilen  known.  Sparrows  and  swallows  are  very 
numerous;  and  the  domestic  fowl  are  the  same  as 
iho»  of  Europe.  The  woods  abound  in  bees; 
ind  the  destructive  spedes  of  ant,  called  termes, 
is  M  numerous  and  rapacious,  that  a  sheep  at- 
tacked by  them  during  the  nijgfht  has  been  found 
a  perfect  skeleton  in  the  morning.  It  is  said  they 
vfll  attack  any  animal,  even  the  most  powerful 
lad  Tenomons  serpent,  and  destroy  him.  Fire- 
iieii,  (bagon-flies,  a  fly  exactly  resembling  the 
eantbaridee  in  appearance  and  scent,  together  with 
ill  the  insect  tzines  common  to  the  Tropics,  except 
the  wuu^mio,  are  found  upon  the  coast ;  and  m 
the  intenor,  laert,  among  a  vast  varietv  of  species, 
ohaerved  several  which  appeared  to  be  peculiar. 
T\»  locoBt  is  not  wholly  unknovm,  but  its  de- 
itnctive  visits  are  rare;  owing  probably  to  the 
great  distance  of  the  desert,  and  &e  intervention 
of  bigfa  mountains  between  it  and  Ashantee. 
Black  and  hump-backed  whales  are  numerous  on 
the  coast  between  September  and  December. 
Sfaaiks  are  veiy  numerous,  are  frequently  cap- 
tured, and  form  the  most  common  food  of  the 
Gold  Coast  negroes.  Other  sorts  of  sea  fish  are 
Teiy  abundant;  and  the  rivers  are  as  weU  supplied 
H  the  sea,  yielding,  among  others,  great  quanti- 
ties of  oysters  and  crabs,  which  feed  upon  the 
fanocbes  of  the  mangrove  and  other  trees,  but  are 
not  good  for  food  if  Uie  water  be  fresh. 

FoptJatioH,  HabitSj  MemnerSj  and  CSutoms. — 
Bowditch  estimates  the  pop.  of  Ashantee  Proper 
It  1,000,000 ;  of  whom  204,000,  he  says,  are  war- 
liofs;  101,000  children  under  ten  years;  50,000 
bojrB  between  ten  and  sixteen ;  7,000  old  men ;  and 
63^000  females ;  and  the  pop.  of  the  whole  em- 
piie  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere  about  8,000,000. 
The  men  are  well  made,  more  muscular  on  the 
eoast  than  in  the  interior,  and  free  from  the  more 
RTolting  peculiarities  of  negro  form  and  feature. 
Tbe  bigher  order  of  females  (those  not  subject  to 
httd  buour)  may  be  said  to  be  handsome,  with 
fntares  rather  of  an  Indian  than  an  African 
moobL  Qoth  sexes  are  cleanly,  washing  from 
head  to  food  every  day,  and  afterwards  anointing 
tbemselveB  with  the  grease  of  the  shea,  or  butter- 
tiee;  a  good  cosmetic,  and  a  preservative  of  the 
•kin  in  ttiis  hot  climate.  The  clothes  of  the  better 
cbuses  are  convenient,  and  not  ungraceful,  con- 
ivdng  of  immense  doaks,  exactly  like  the  Roman 
tn^  manufactured  of  the  most  costly  silks.  The 
var-dress  substitutes  for  this  a  close  vest,  covered 
with  metal  ornaments  and  scraps  of  Moorish 
whting,  as  spdls  against  danger,  loose  cotton 
dmren,  and  huge  h<x>ts  of  dull  red  leather.  The 
nperior  chiefe  have  gold  breasts-plates ;  and  all 
wbo  can  procure  them,  wear  gold  ornaments  in 
profosion.  Some  of  these  are  well  wrought,  others 
are  merely  lumps  of  rock-gold  hung  to  the  wrist : 
the  war-cap  consists  of  gold  or  gilded  rams'  horns, 
n]iparting  an  extravagant  plume  of  eagles'  fea- 
thok  In  peace,  the  head-dress  is  usually  a  fiUet. 
The  lower  orders  wear  nothing  but  a  piece  of  cloth 
fiutened  round  the  waist.  Bosman  enumerates 
five  degrees,  or  orders  of  society ; — ^the  king,  the 
caboeeeiB,  the  gentry,  the  traders,  and  the  slaves. 
Boides  the  king,  however,  there  is,  in  fact,  but 
one  distinction,  that  of  slave  and  freeman.  The 
cabooeeiB,  or  magistrates  of  towns  and  villages,  are 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  gentry;  and  these, 
again,  ire  merely  such  as  have  enriched  themselves 
ly  trade  or  inheritance,  and  who,  not  unfrequently, 
were  bom  slaves.  The  occupations  of  trade  are 
poetised  alike  by  the  poorer  freemen  and  the  better 
You  I. 


class  of  slaves.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
is  on  the  worst  possible  footing.  Marriage  is  ef- 
fected by  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  the  parents 
of  the  girl,  and  a  family  feast.  The  property  of 
the  man  and  woman  does  not  become  common. 
Polygamy  is  allowed.  Few,  however,  except  the 
richest  individuals,  have  more  than  one  wife,  and 
very  many  have  none ;  for  the  husband  having 
unhmited  power  of  life,  limb,  and  liberty,  over  his 
wife  (and  prostitution  being  noways  discreditable) , 
females  fluently  refuse  to  many;  the  father, 
in  such  cases,  never  attempting  compulsion,  but 
instantly  disclaiming  aU  ruture  interest  in  his 
daughter.  Infants  are  not  unfrequently  married 
to  infants.  The  food  of  the  higher  classes  consists 
of  soup  of  dried  fish,  fowls,  beef,  or  mutton ;  wild 
hog,  deer,  and  monkey's  flesh,  together  with  the 
variety  of  vegetables  which  the  soil  produces. 
Well-stocked  and  well-regulated  markets  are  held 
in  the  towns,  for  the  supply  of  these  necessaries, 
as  well  as  for  articles  of  clothing  and  European 
manufacture.  The  poorer  classes^  excepting  house- 
hold slaves,  live  almost  exclusively  on  fish  and 
dhouirah.    The  common  drink  is  palm-wine. 

The  Ashantees  have  two  high  festivals;  one 
annually,  at  the  yam  harvest,  in  September ;  the 
other  at  intervals  of  about  twenty-one  dajrs.  The 
last  is  called  the  adai  custom,  and  alternately  the 
great  and  little  adai.  It  forms  the  calendar;  the 
'ear,  which  commences  in  October,  being  divided 
ty  it  into  eoual  parts,  and  terminated  by  the  great 
yam  festival  At  these  festivals,  as  on  all  public 
occasions,  the  most  brutal  excesses  and  craelties 
are  practised.  The  skulls  of  all  the  kings  and 
chiefs  whose  fall  has  swelled  the  power  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  together  with  those  of  rebellious 
caboceers,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  200,  are 
paraded  before  the  assembled  multitude.  Bum  and 
palm-wine  are  swallowed  like  water,  till  the  guests 
are  brought  to  a  state  of  intoxication  and  mad- 
ness, when  hundreds  of  human  victims  are  sacri- 
ficed. They  seem,  in  fact,  to  delight  in  cruelty 
and  blood.  The  death  of  a  free  person  is,  in  almost 
all  cases,  attended  by  the  slaughter  of  a  human 
being,  to  '  wet  the  grave ; '  and  mat  of  a  chi^  in- 
variablv  causes  a  frightful  sacrifice  of  life.  If  a 
man  of  ordinary  rank  marry  a  royal  female,  he 
must  be  killed  on  his  wife's  grave,  should  he  hap- 
pen to  survive  her;  and  the  ocras  (personal  at- 
tendants on  the  king)  are  aU  murdered  on  their 
master's  grave,  togemer  with  many  others,  male 
and  female,  often  amounting  to  some  thousands. 
Cannibalism,  as  far  as  respects  the  blood  and  heart 
of  an  enemy,  is  practised,  though  not  avowed: 
and  the  teeth  and  smaller  bones  of  vanquished 
foes  are  ostentatiously  wom  as  ornaments;  the 
skulls  and  larger  joints  being  preserved  as  public 
trophies.  Such  are  the  disgustmg  enormities  per- 
petrated by  this  nation  of  savages;  who,  if  they 
contrast  advanta^usly  with  other  negro  tribes  in 
energy  and  decision  of  character,  yield  to  none  in 
that  cmelty  and  bloodthirstiness  which  seem  to 
be  leading  features  in  the  African  character.  To 
complete  their  character,  it  may  be  further  ob- 
served that  they  are  great  thieves  and  extraordi- 
nary observers  of  etiquette. 

Industry  and  Commerce, — Tlie  labour  of  clearing 
away  obstmctions  in  a  rankly  luxurious  soil  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  Ashantee  agriculturist ; 
and  in  this  his  chidf  instrument  is  fire ;  by 
means  of  which  he  both  clears  the  gpround,  and 
spreads  a  mass  of  rich  manure  upon  the  soil.  The 
only  implement  in  use  is  a  mde  hoe;  but  this  is 
suflicient,  in  productive  grounds,  flooded  twice  a 
year,  to  produce  two  crops  of  most  kinds  of  com, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  yams  and  rice.  The 
plantations  are  laid  out  ¥rith  considerable  order 
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and  neafjiess,  and  the  cultivated  grounds  are  pretty 
extenBivc,  though  inadequate  to  the  iirants  of  the 
consumers.  Despite  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
approach  of  harvest  is  almost  always  preceded  by 
scarcity,  if  not  by  famine.  Though  they  do  not 
smelt  metals,  the  Ashantees,  like  several  of  the 
African  nations,  have  blacksmiths  and  goldsmiths 
of  a  superior  grade  to  what  might  be  expected. 
The  former  manufacture  all  their  arms  (except 
muskets),  razors,  &c.  The  ^Idsmiths  forge  sun- 
dry ornaments,  as  rings,  chains,  and  brooches,  and 
cast  figures  of  tame  and  wild  beasts.  They  are 
also  the  great  idol-makers,  and  are  able  to  produce 
fine  gold  thread.  The  fineness,  variety,  and  bril- 
liance of  the  cloths  of  the  native  weavers  would 
not  disgrace  an  English  loom ;  the  patterns  are 
painted  by  means  of  feathers,  with  sufficient  re^- 
larity  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  prmt. 
Dyers,  potters,  tanners,  and  carpenters  complete 
the  list  of  Ashantee  artificers ;  of  whose  handi- 
work a  number  of  manufactured  and  other  articles, 
in  case  6,  room  1,  of  the  British  Museum,  are 
specimens.  The  houses,  generally  of  one  story,  are 
thatched,  and  the  external  walls  decorated  with 
a  rude  Meroglyphic  sculpture:  they  are  usually 
painted,  but  not  floored,  and  pretty  closely  re- 
semble an  English  bam.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
to  their  credit,  that  all  good  houses  have  their 
cloacsa,  which  a^irees  well  with  the  Ashantee  cha- 
racter for  cleanlmess ;  and  evinces,  in  this  respect, 
a  superiority  to  most  other  negro  nations.  Com- 
merce with  Europe  having  now  been  carri^  on 
for  some  centuries,  the  natives  have  become  shrewd 
and  expert  dealers:  they  practise  all  sorts  of 
frauds ;  and  their  dexterity  m  adulterating  gold 
equals  that  of  a  first-rate  chemist  Barbot  (230) 
afiirms  that  the  Portuguese  taught  them  this  art, 
as  a  means  of  driving  the  other  European  nations 
from  the  coast;  and  if  this  be  true,  they  have 
shown  themselves,  in  this  instance,  much  more 
expert  scholars  than  in  any  other.  Gold  Is  now, 
perhaps,  the  chief  article  of  export;  and  some 
little  IS  also  done  in  the  way  of  exporting  ivory, 
and  dye  and  hard  woods.  Slaves  are  exported  on 
every  possible  opportunity ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  considerable  numbers  find  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  imports  are  principally 
muskets  and  other  arms,  gunpowder,  spirituous 
liquors,  tobacco,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  with  cotton 
and  Indian  goods,  which  are  taken,  chiefly  for  their 
colours,  to  be  unravelled  and  remanufactured  in 
the  native  looms.  The  last-mentioned  articles 
are,  however,  received  chiefly  through  the  interior 
from  Dagomba  and  Fezzan,  with  which  the  Ash- 
antees maintain  a  ver^  extensive  trade,  supplving 
them  in  return  with  hquors,  iron,  and  other  Euro- 
pean commodities;  but  never  with  arms.  The 
currency  is  gold,  either  in  dust  or  small  lumps ; 
but  the  cowrie-shells,  in  use  farther  N.,  are  not 
unknown.  The  denomination  and  values  may  be 
given  as  follows : — ^200  cowries  (6  struigs)  =  1  tokoo 
(about  Sd.) ;  8  tokoos  =  1  ackie ;  16  ackies  »  1 
newemeen  (ounce) ;  2^  ounces =1  benda;  IJ  benda 
■=■1  peiguin. 

Government,  ConsHtutum,  Laws,  Revenues'—Be' 
fore  the  power  of  the  Ashantee  king  had  swallowed 
up  that  of  the  other  states,  each  possessed  its  own 
peculiar  form  of  government  and  administration ; 
some,  as  Fantee  and  Mina,were  republics;  others, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number,  were  despotisms ; 
but  now  all  are  alike  brought  under  the  Ashantee 
constitution ;  the  le^lative  power  of  which  lies 
professedly  in  the  king,  an  aristocracy,  consisting 
of  only  four  persons,  and  the  assembly  of  caboceers 
or  captains.  The  aristocracy  was  fijrmerly  much 
more  numerous ;  but  Sai  Cudjo,  who  reigned  be* 


tween  1753  and  1786,  be^an  to  reduce  it,  by  uniting 
the  stool  (seat  of  authonty)  of  a  deceased  noble  to 
that  of  one  still  living  (Bowditch,  236) ;  and  this 
plan  has  been  successfully  pursued,  till  the  present 
result  is  the  consequence.  On  all  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  the  aristocracy  have  a  voice  equal 
to  the  king  s,  extending  even  to  a  veto  on  his 
decisions.  In  domestic  afiairs  they  have  consider- 
able influence ;  but  it  is  exercised  in  both  cases 
privately,  the  public  announcements  always  ap- 
pearing to  emanate  from  the  sole  will  of  the  mon* 
arch.  The  assembly  of  caboceers  has  no  deliberative 
voice ;  thev  are  mere  recipients  of  the  laws  pro- 
mulgated bv  the  king  and  aristocracy,  to  whicfa« 
by  their  office,  they  are  bound  to  give  effect  in 
their  several  governments.  The  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  is  curbed  by  their  povertv;  they  are 
privileged  from  capital  punishment,  but  may  be 
despoiled  for  any  offence ;  a  regulation  that  has 
made  and  keeps  them  beggars ;  and  thus,  in  effect, 
though  not  in  form,  the  m(march  is  absolutely 
despotic.  He  is  also  heir  to  the  gold  of  every  one. 
The  king's  family  are  not  exempted  from  capital 
pxmishment,  but  their  blood  must  not  be  shed :  if 
death  be  awarded  them,  they  are  drowned  in  the 
Dah.  Death  is  the  punishment  for  cowardice; 
for  picking  up  gold  dropped  in  the  market-place ; 
for  killing  an  equal;  lor  treason;  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  Uiefl  and  adultery.  The  common  punish- 
ment for  the  latter  is,  however,  fine,  or,  if  com- 
mitted in  the  open  air,  slavery;  for  the  former, 
restitution  by  the  friendis  of  the  thief.  Mutilation 
is  inflicted  for  many  offences;  but  all  accusations 
are  mostly  made  at  the  peril  of  the  accuser,  who, 
if  he  fail  to  establish  his  charge,  must  himself  un- 
dergo the  penalty  of  the  offence.  The  state  of  the 
country,  as  respects  security,  may  be  inferred  finom 
the  fact  that  interest  of  money  is  at  33^  per  cent, 
for  forty  days,  and  the  creditor  has  the  power  of 
seizing  his  debtor  and  family  as  slaves.  Two  or 
three  species  of  ordeal  are  practised  in  doubtful 
cases ;  one  of  which  consists  in  making  the  accase«i 
chew  about  ^  of  an  ounce  of  a  poisonous  bark,  and 
then  drink  uiree  or  four  calabashes  of  water.  If 
he  vomit,  he  is  pronounced  innocent ;  but  if  his 
stomach  be  potent  enough  to  retain  \h%  poison,  it  is 
held  to  be  a  conclusive  proof  of  guilU  T^e  revenue, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  consists  of — 1st. 
The  gold  of  deceased  persons,  and  the  goods  of  dis- 
ffraced  nobles.,  2nd.  A  tax  on  slaves  purchased 
for  the  coast.  '  3rd.  The  gold  mines  and  washings 
m  Sokoo,  Dinkra,  Akim,  and  Assin.  6th.  The 
washings  of  the  market-place.  6th,  Tributes  from 
the  recently  conquered  states,  varying  from  50 
bendas  to  200  penguins  of  gold  annually.  In  some 
cases  this  tribute  is  taken  in  kind,  the  largest 
amount  for  any  one  town  being  500  slaves,  200  cows, 
400  sheep,  400  cotton  cloths,  and  200  silk  cloths. 

Beligunu—The  allegory  of  *  The  Book  and  the 
Calabash '  is  prevalent  through  aU  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  states  of  Ashantee.  The  Great  Spirit, 
after  creating  three  white  and  as  many  black  men 
and  women,  placed  before  them  a  larg^  calabash 
and  a  sealed  paper,  giving  to  the  black  race  the 
choice  of  the  two.  They  took  the  calabash,  which 
contained  gold,  iron,  and  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  earUi,  but  left  them  in  ignorance  of  their 
use  and  application.  The  paper,  on  the  contrary, 
instructed  the  white  men  m  every  thing ;  made 
them  the  favourites  of  the  Great  Spirit;  and  gave 
them  that  superiority  which  the  negroes  alw^ays 
readily  acknowledge. 

From  this  legend  it  is  clear  that  they  have  some 
notion  of  one  supreme  deity;  but  they  have,  not- 
withstanding, lapsed  into  the  absurdities  of  Feti- 
cism  (see  Africa),  or  of  the  lowest  and  grossest 
si3cciea  of  idolatry.    They  have  an  evil  principle, 
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cf  whom  they  stand  in  great  dread,  but  it  is 
denied  that  they  pay  him  adoration.  On  the 
cootniy,  it  ia  said  that  one  of  the  most  solemn 
eetemonics  of  many  tribes  is  an  annaal  assembly 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  drive  the  evil 
spirit  from  the  towns  and  villajges.  They  have  a 
fixed  belief  in  a  future  state — ^kings,  priests,  and 
caboceers  being  believed,  after  death,  to  reside 
with  the  Great  S{urit,  in  an  eternal  renewal  of 
their  earthly  state :  and  it  is  said  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  so  many  human  beings  on  the  graves  of 
tbdr  kings  is  intended  to  supplv  them  with  at- 
toidants  in  the  future  world.  The  victims  also, 
k  is  affirmed,  are  not  altogether  averse  from  this 
aedSce ;  since  by  it  they  believe  they  will  par- 
tske  the  superior  heaven  of  their  chiefs ;  their 
ourn  being,  at  best,  merel^r  a  release  from  labour 
in  the  house  of  some  inferior  Fetish.  An  uncom- 
mon number  of  charms,  omens,  lucky  and  im- 
iucky  days,  and  an  implicit  submissKMi  to  the 
Fetish,  complete  the  superstition  of  the  Ashan- 
tees.  In  some  tribes,  Tuesday  is  obaer\'ed  as  the 
general  Fetish  day  or  Sabbath:  but  different 
families  generally  consecrate  different  davs;  all, 
however,  observing  one.  There  are  many  jiloham- 
medans  among  the  Ashantees;  some,  by  their 
lighter  complexion,  attesting  their  Arabic  origin ; 
bat  the  majority  are  not  distinguishable  from  the 
other  negroes.  'They  have  great  influence  in  the 
cooit  of  Coomassie,  are  subject  to  their  own  officers 
in  all  spiritual  affairs,  and,  where  very  numerous, 
•8  is  the  case  in  several  towns,  are  governed  by 
than  also  in  temporal  matters. 

Lama^ — The  European  who  has  observed 
the  affinities  among  the  languages  spoken  in  his 
Ofwn  divisioD  of  the  worid,  the  W.  of  Asia,  and 
even  the  N.  of  Africa,  is  ill  prepared  for  the  Babel 
of  tongues  that  prevails  S.  of  the  Sahara.  In 
60  m.  of  the  Gold  Co^t,  no  fewer  than  seven  or 
eight  languages  are  found,  each  unintelligible  to 
ti^  tribes  spMking  the  other,  and  bearing  no  re- 
lition  whatever  to  any  other.  (Bosraan,  iiL) 
Bowditch  (Appendix,  p.  503)  gives  the  numerals 
of  thirty-one  tribes,  whence  it  appears  that, 
thoqgh  some  few  may  be  considered  as  variations 
fram  the  same  root,*  the  majority  do  not  assimi- 
late in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Ashantees,  Fan- 
tees,  Woflsaus,  Akinese,  Assineae,  and  Aqiuipims, 
speak  dialects  of  the  same  language ;  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  that  make  up  this  barbarian 
kingdom,  an  imaginary  line  often  separates  two 
who  possess  no  means  of  social  intercourse.  This 
fonnidable  obstacle  to  all  communication  Is,  no 
duubt,  a  chief  cause  of  the  continued  degradation 
of  the  negro  race,  more  especially  as  none  of  their 
languages  possess  symbobcal  characters.  In  Ash- 
intee,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  only  persons 
who  can  read  or  write  are  the  Moslems,  and  the 
only  written  language  the  Arabic. 

HtMtoryM — The  Ashantees  have  two  traditions 
ss  to  their  first  establishment  in  their  present 
homes :  first,  that  they  came  in  twelve  tribes  from 
a  country  nearer  the  sea;  the  other,  that  they 
weie  driven  from  the  interior  by  the  Moham- 
medan conquests  in  the  first  days  of  Islamism. 
It  may  be  that  these  accounts,  though  appa- 
rently contradictory,  are  but  different  versions  of 
the  same  tale.  It  seems  certain  that  the  Ashan- 
tees were,  in  1640,  seated  in  the  centre  of  their 
ptesiait  possessions,  and  occasionally  exercising 
in  influence  over  the  surrounding  states  of  Akim, 
Asin,  Qaahou,  and  Akeya.  Then,  and  for  near 
a  century  later,  the  paramount  state  of  the  gold 
countries  was  Dinkra;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  king  of  that  country 
having  deflowered  a  wife  of  the  Ashantee  monarch, 
the*  latter,  though  considered  a  very  inferior  po- 
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tentate,  invaded  the  Dinkran  territories,  defeated 
his  enemies  in  two  decisive  battles,  killing,  it  is 
said,  100,000  men,  and  carrying  off  immense 
plunder.  Dinkra,  upon  this,  became  attached  to 
the  Ashantee  domimons,  and  from  this  epoch  the 
extension  of  the  latter  proceeded  rapidly.  One 
by  one  the  different  states  between  the  Assineo 
and  Volta  rivers  were  subdued ;  and,  in  1807,  the 
invasion  of  Fantee  brought  the  Ashantees  into 
collision  with  the  British.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the 
principal  fort  of  the  English  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
was  in  the  Fantee  country,  and  held,  like  the 
other  European  forts  upon' that  coast,  not  as  a 
territorial  right,  but  at  a  rent  from  the  native 
government.  After  the  conquest  of  Fantee,  the 
rent  was  claimed  by  and  paid  to  the  king  of  the 
Ashantees ;  but  some  difficulties  made  about  re- 
cognising his  sovereignty,  led  to  much  discussion, 
and  to  two  embassies  (those  of  Bowditch  and  Du- 
puis)  to  the  court  of  Coomassie.  In  justice  to  the 
king  it  must  be  admitted  that,  wliatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  conduct  to  the  natives,  an  uncoip- 
mon  degree  of  forbearance  marked  his  behaviour 
to  the  British  authorities.  The  treaty  concluded 
by  Dupuis  in  1820  was  not  ratified  by  the  council 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  because,  by  the  fifth  article, 
it  recognised  the  questioned  sovereignty  of  the  Fan- 
tee country ;  but  the  heart-burning  necessarily  con- 
sequent on  this  step  did  not  break  out  for  some 
time  after.  The  death  of  Sai  Quamina  (king  of 
Ashantee),  who,  according  to  Dupuis  and  Bow- 
ditch, was  the  steady  friend  of  the  whites,  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  hostilities.  His  suc- 
cessor declared  war  against  the  English ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1824,  Sir  C.  M'Carthy,  go- 
vernor of  Cape  Coast,  at  the  head  of  1,000  men, 
was  totally  defeated  bv  the  Ashantees.  It  took 
almost  three  years  before  the  English  power  on 
the  Gold  Coast  recovered  £rom  this  blow ;  but  in 
1826,  the  Ashantees  having  suffered  a  ruinous 
defeat,  consented  to  pay  6,000  oz.  of  gold  as  the 
price  of  peace,  and  to  eend  the  king's  son  for  edu- 
cation, or  rather  as  hostage,  to  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
In  1831,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  (vovemor 
Maclean,  the  Ashantees,  and  the  Fan  tees,  by 
which  the  King  of  Ashantee  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  these  and  the 
other  trib^  under  British  protection.  The  Ash- 
antee power  on  the  coast,  since  this  event,  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  destroyed. 

ASHBOURNE, 'a  m.  town  of  England,  co. 
Derby,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Dart,  122  m.  NW. 
London,  13^  NW.  Derby.  The  parish,  in  which 
the  toM'n  is  situated,  had,  in  1831,  4,884  inhab., 
and  5,078  in  1861.  It  has  an  old  church  with  a 
fine  .spire,  a  free  grammar-school,  two  elementary 
schools,  one  for  thirty  boys,  and  the  other  for 
thirty  girls,  almshouses  for  poor  men  and  women, 
and  some  other  charitable  institutions.  Dovedale, 
famous  for  its  romantic  beauties,  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  town. 

ASHBURTON,  a  borough  m.  town  and  par.  of 
England,  (x>.  Devon,  hund.  Teignbridge,  the  bo- 
rough being  situated  within  1^  m.  of  the  Dart,  on 
the  high  road  from  London  to  Plymouth,  170  m. 
WSW.  London, and  19  m.  SW.  Exeter,  on  a  branch 
line  of  the  Great  Western  nulway.  The  parish 
contains  8,320  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
4,165,  and  3,062  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  hand- 
some Gothic  church,  with  a  tower,  90  ft.  in  height, 
a  grammar-school,  and  free  schools,  which  supply 
elementary  instruction  to  about  100  children.  U 
is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  stannary  courts.  Seige 
and  similar  articles  are  manufactured,  and  there 
are  tin  and  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  Ashburton  retume<l 
two  m.  to  the  H.  of  C,  the  franchise  being  vested 
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in  freeholders  hAving  lands  and  tenements  hold' 
Ing  of  the  borough  only.  The  Reform  Act  deprived 
it  of  one  m.,  and  made  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish  and  pari,  borough  identical.  The  consti- 
tuency consisted,  in  1865,  of  282  registered  elec- 
tors, two  being  old  freeholders,  and  the  rest  102. 
householders.  Ashburton  was  tiie  birthplace  of 
Dimning,  the  famous  lawyer,  who  was  created 
Baron  Ashburton;  and  of  William  GifTord,  the 
translator  of  Juvenal,  and  editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  who,  on  his  death,  left  a  legacy  to 
the  town.  It  now  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the 
head  of  the  family  of  Baring. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  a  m.  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Leicester,  hmid.  W.  Groscote, 
116  m.  NW.  by  N.  London,  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. The  par.  contains  8,300  acres,  and  had  in 
1861,  6,958  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,772  belonged  to 
the  town.  The  latter  consists  of  one  main  street, 
and  some  smaller  ones;  has  an  old  church;  seve- 
ral free  schools,  for  girls  as  well  as  boys;  and 
miinufactures,  on  a  small  scale,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton stockings,  and  hats,  and  has  some  trade  in 
malting.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  extensive  re- 
mains of  Ashbv  Castle,  buUt  by  Lord  Hasting, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  dismantled  m 
that  of  Charles  II. 

ASHFORD,  a  m.  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Kent,  lathe  of  Scray,  the  town  being  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  junction  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Stour,  47  m.  ESE.  London  by 
road,  and  67  m.  by  South  Eastern  Railway.  The 
par.  contains  2,950  acres,  and  had  6,950  inhab.  in 
1861.  The  church,  a  Gothic  fabric  of  considerable 
note,  has  a  lofty  well-proportioned  tower,  and 
several  ancient  monuments.  There  is  a  free 
grammar-school  of  some  eminence,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  some  other  charities. 

ASHRUFF,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Mazun- 
deran,  about  8  m.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
bay,  and  52  m.  W.  from  the  cit^^  of  Asterabad. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  and  magni- 
ficent palace,  built  by  thegreatest  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  Shah  Abbas,  l^e  town,  which  was  in 
a  ^reat  degree  dependent  on  the  imlace,  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  decay  and  niin  of  the 
latter;  and  does  not  contain  above  500  houses, 
thinly  scattered  through  an  extensive  jungle. 
(Fraser's  Caspian  Sea,  p.  19.) 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.  a  pa.  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lancash.,  hund.  Salford,  6  m.  long.  N.  to  S., 
4  m.  broad ;  area  9,800  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,15,632 ; 
1821,25,967;  1831,38,597;  1841,  46,304,  and  in 
1861,  66,801,  of  whom  nearly  half  resided  in  the 
town  of  Ashton,  and  the  residue  principally  in  the 
hamlets  of  Lees,  Mossley,  Audenshaw,  and  part  of 
Staley-bridge.  Surface  level,  soil  marshy  and 
poor.  But  the  inferior  quality  of  the  soil  is  com- 
pensated by  the  abundance  of  mineral  products, 
coal  of  good  quality  and  m  the  greatest  abundance 
being  found  m  almost  every  part  of  the  parish. 
From  this  circumstance  and  its  proximity  to  Man- 
chester, of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as*  a  depen- 
dency, the  parish  has  become  a  principal  seat  or  the 
cotton  mani^acture,  most  part  of  the  population 
being  engaged  in  and  dependent  on  its  vanous  pro- 
cesses. Stout  printing  calicoes  and  ginghams  are 
the  articles  principally  produced.  The  manor 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage  belong  to  the  Earl 
of  Stamford,  who  derives  a  large  income  from  the 
parish. 

Ashtox-undkr-Ltne,  a  m.  town  of  England. 
CO.  of  Lancashire,  in  the  above  pa.,  on  the  N, 
bank  of  the  Tame,  187  m.  NW.  by  N.  London, 
and  6^  m.  E.  Manchester,  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  railwav.  Pop.  in  1821,  9,220 ; 
1831,14,670;  1841,  22,514,  and  in  1861,  34,8«6, 
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The  town  is  well  laid  out,  well  built,  and  is  emi- 
nently thriving.  Its  rapid  growth  is  owing  to  the 
still  more  rapid  extension  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. In  1864  there  were  about  ninety  cotton 
mills  at  work  in  the  town.  Among  t^e  public 
buildings  are  an  old  and  a  new  churdi,  with  nu- 
merous chapels  and  other  places  of  worship,  a 
court-house,  a  theatre,  concert-room,  and  an  ex- 
cellent market  The  free  school  is  but  slenderly 
endowed ;  but  there  are  several  other  schools,  with 
a  mechanics'  institute  and  large  Sunday  schools. 
The  Ashton,  Staley-bridge,  Ac,  Banking  Com- 
pany, established  in  1836,  has  its  head  office  in  the 
town ;  and  here,  also,  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool District  Banking  Companv,  and  other  banks, 
have  branches.  MaKet-day,  ^turday.  There  is 
a  cattle  market  on  the  -first  Saturday  in  each 
month.  Fairs,  Mareh  23,  April  29,  July  14,  15, 
and  25,  Nov.  10  and  Nov.  21. 

Ashton  is  admirably  situated  for  txade  and 
manufacture,  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  neigh> 
bonrhood,  having  an  unlimited  command  of  coal, 
and  communicating  by  means  of  canals  and  rail- 
ways with  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  anciently 
a  borough,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  has  long 
been  disfranchised.  The  Reform  Act  conferred 
on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  one  m.  tt^the  H.  of 
C.  It  had,  in  1864,  a  constituency  of  1,062  regis- 
tered electors,  the  whole  of  them  being  lOL  house- 
holders. 

ASIA,  the  largest,  earliest  civilised,  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  extends  from  1°  20'  to  78®  N.  lat., 
and,  when  the  islands  belonging  to  it  are  included, 
from  1°  19'  S.  lat.  From  W.  to  E.  it  extends  from 
26©  to  19{P  E.  long.  The  most  northerly  point  of 
the  continent  is  Qipe  Taimura,  78^  N.'lat. ;  the 
most  easterly,  Cape  Tshukotskoi  Noss,  190°  E. 
long. ;  the  most  southerly,  Cape  Buros,  1^  20'  S. 
lat.;  and  the  most  westerly,  Cape  Baba,  in  Asia 
Minor,  26°  E.  long.  Cape  Taimura  and  Cape  Buros 
are  more  than  5,300  m.  distant  from  each  other, 
and  this  consequently  is  the  extent  of  Asia  from 
N.  to  S.    Its  greatest  breadth  occurs  under  the 

rdld  of  40°  N.  lat,  between  Cape  Baba  and  the 
coast  of  the  Corea,  where  it  extends  about 
5,600  miles  from  W.  to  E.    Its  surface  is  supposed 
to  cover  about  17,500,000  sq.  m.,  being  above  four  . 
times  the  area  of  Europe. 

t.  Sketch  of  Asia.— On  the  N.  Asia  is  washed 
by  the  Arctic  Sea,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Arctic  countries  of  America;  on  the  E.  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent  of 
America;  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
lies  between  it  and  Australia ;  on  the  W.  it  is  con- 
terminous with  Africa  and  Europe.  The  boundary 
line  between  it  and  Africa  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb  (where  both 
continents  are  only  about  16  miles  apart),  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  where  both  conti- 
nents unite  for  about  70  miles.  Asia  is  separated 
from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
^gean  Sea,  or  Archipelago,  the  straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  chaimel  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Black  Sea.  From  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  latter  sea  the  boundary-line  runs 
along  the  crest  of  Mount  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  constitutes  the  boundary  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  river  OuraL  Thence  it  follows  the 
course  of  that  river  up  to  its  source  in  the  Ouralian 
Range,  which  latter  forms  the  remainder  of  the 
boundarv  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Kara,  E.  of  the 
island  of  Novaia  ZemUa. 

To  the  S.  and  SE.  of  Asia  is  the  greatest  of  all 
archipelagos,  containing  many  thousands  oflarpe 
and  small  islands.  These  belong  partly  to  Asia, 
and  partly  to  Australia,  but  they  are  not  separated 
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hytm  natunl  bonndaiy.  When  the  Portuguese 
•nd  ^)aiiiards  heean  to  he  acquainted  mm  the 
ighnds  of  India,  mey  oonquered  or  settled  those 
only  which  were  auppooed  likely  to  repay  the  ex- 
peiMe  and  trouble.  These  were  then,  and  are  still, 
considered  aa  belonging  to  Asia.  The  others, 
vhich  did  not  offer  such  advantages,  and  werenot 
ttttled  or  Tiaited  at  that  time,  are  now  included  in 
Australia.  In  this  way,  Japan,  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  that  long  chain  of 
islinds  which,  in  the  east,  begins  with  Timorlant, 
and  on  the  west  tenninates  with  Java,  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Asia,  whilst  the  numerous 
iaUnds  dispersed  between  the  Moluccas  and  New 
Guinea,  and  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
fonner,  are  included  in  Australia. 

In  looking  at  the  map  of  Asia,  we  are  struck  by 
observing,  tnat  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides 
it  from  America,  nowhere  reaches  immediatelv  to 
the  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  is  separated  m>m 
them  W  several  chains  of  islands,  which,  with  the 
oMtftjform  a  number  of  smaller  sea-basins.  The 
most  northerly  of  these  sea-basins  is  the  Sea  of 
KoMtckatkoj  lying  between  the  NE.  extremity  of 
Aaa  and  the  NW.  of  America,  and  separated  from 
the  Pacific  by  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  Kurilian 
Islands,  extending  from  Cape  Lopatka  to  Yeso,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  islands  forming  the  empire 
of  Japan,  separate  another  sea-basin  from  the 
Pacific;  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  from  the 
luge  island  forming  its  W.  side,  and  commonly 
called  Saghalien.  Farther  S.  Uea  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  shut  up  by  the  islands  constituting  that 
empire  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  Manchoona  and 
Coirea.  Then  foUows  the  sea  called  Tun^Hai 
(Eastern  Sea)  bv  the  Chinese,  with  its  extensive 
northern  gulf  the  Wang-Hal  (Yellow  Sea).  This 
basin  is  more  open  towards  the  Pacific,  its  entrance 
bemg  shut  up  only  by  two  or  three  small  groups 
d'i^ds,  among  which  the  Loo  Choo  have  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  in  later  times.  The  Island 
of  Formosa  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  this 
basin.  From  this  island  to  the  ^uator  extends 
the  Han-Hai  (Southern  Sea)  of  the  Chinese, 
called  by  the  Europeans  the  Chinese  Sea,  because 
it  is  traversed  by  them  in  their  voyage  to  China. 
The  eastern  boundaries  of  this  basin  are  the  Phi- 
Iip(unes  and  the  islands  of  Palawan  and  Borneo, 
and  it  forms  two  great  gulfs  in  the  continent, 
those  of  Tonkin  and  Slam.  The  formation  of  these 
fire  sea-basins  is  partly  owing  to  the  three  great 
peninsulas,  which  project  from  the  continent,  the 
penin^la  of  the  Tshuktshes,  occupying  60,000  sq. 
m.,  and  thoee  of  Kamtchatka  and  Corea,  whidi 
are  nearly  of  the  same  extent 

The  S.  coast  oi  Asia  is  not  surrounded  by  close 
KSfl,  but  is  quite  open  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  except 
wfaoe  it  borders  on  the  Chinese  Sea;  but  in  these 
parts  are  several  gul&  which  deeply  penetrate, 
into  the  continent,  and  thus  form  extensive  penin- 
solas.  The  principal  are  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
iSea  of  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf^  the  Gulf  of 
Ajan,  and  the  Ked  Sea,  separatmg  Asia  from 
Africa.  The  peninsulas  which  occur  on  this  side 
cr?  those  of  India  without  the  Ganges,  which  has 
an  area  of  nearly  800,000  sq.  m.,  India  within 
the  Ganges  and  Arabia.  Each  of  the  last  men- 
tioned comprising  upwards  of  a  million  sq.  m. ;  the 
three  together  oeing  nearly  equal  to  Europe  in 
extent 

Where  Asia  approaches  Europe,  we  meet  the 

large  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  covering  a  surface 

of  more  than  200,000  sq.  m.,  which  being  sur- 

^    nnnded  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea, 

•  facilitates  the  intercourse  of  both  continents  by  sea 

\  as  well  as  by  land. 

The  N.  ooaat  of  Asia,  indented  by  numerous 


deep  bays,  and  having  several  projecting  tonnes 
of  land,  would  give  great  advantages  to  maritime 
intercourse  with  other  countries  did  the  severity  of 
the  climate  not  render  them  inaccessible  all  the 
year  round.  They  are  nearly  everywhere  en- 
closed by  ice. 

1.  Gmrf  Northern  Plam.'-~Oonformatwn  of  Uie 
Surface. — Mivers. — Along  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic 
Sea,  always  covered  wij£  ice  except  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  it  is  open  along  the  shores  to  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  extends  the  greatest  plain 
of  the  globe.  This  plain  not  only  covers  nearly 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  but  advances  west- 
ward, extending  over  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
reaching  to  the  very  shores  of  the  North  Sea  op- 
posite Great  Britain.  We  may  even  afium  that 
the  low  and  level  countries  which  in  England  oc- 
cur along  the  North  Sea  between  the  Thames  and 
Humber,  constitute  the  farthest  W.  comer  of  this 
vast  plam.  For,  a  traveller  departing  from  Lon- 
don and  advancing  eastward  between  the  parallels 
of  529  and  68°  I^  hit  as  far  as  86°  E.  long.,  and 
hence  between  65°  and  66°  N.  lat,  will  arrive  at 
Takutzk,  on  the  river  Lena  (180°  E.  long.)  without 
having  passed  any  mountain-range.  The  highest 
ground  m  his  way  would  occur  about  66^  E.  long., 
between  the  river  Oural  and  the  sources  of  the 
Tobol,  where  a  chain  of  hiUs  rises,  but  only  to  an 
absolute  height  of  less  than  2,000  ft  In  this  long 
journey  he  would  have  traversed  180  degrees  of 
long.,  or  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  curvature  of 
the  earth,  and  this  is  the  length  of  the  great  plain 
in  this  paralleL  But  along  the  Arctic  Sea  it 
stretches  farther  east,  and  terminates  at  165^  E. 
long,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Koljrma. 

This  plain  would  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Sea,  but  for  two  mountain-ranges, 
which  rise  at  its  W.  and  E.  extremities  like  lugh 
walls,  to  protect  it  against  tlie  encroachments  of 
the  sea.  At  its  W.  extremity  are  the  Scandina- 
vian mountains,  lying  NNE.  and  SSW.  At  its 
£.  extremity  are,  first,  the  Yablonoi  mountains, 
and  then  the  Verkhoianskoi  and  Stannovoi  moun- 
tains, which  extend  from  the  S.  limits  of  the  Rus- 
sian J)rov.  of  Zabaikalskaya,  E.  of  Lake  Baikal,  m 
a  NE.  direction,  until  they  terminate  on  Behring's 
Strait  This  range  occupies  a  considerable  width, 
being  probably  nowhere  less  than  150  m.  across, 
but  does  not  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  the 
highest  of  its  summits  which  have  been  measured 
attaining  only  4,055  ft  above  the  sea,  and  its 
mean  elevation  being  estimated  at  less  than  2,000 
ft  Its  N.  branches  fill  up  the  whole  country 
between  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  and  the 
Polar  Sea  with  mountains  of  moderate  elevation, 
many  of  which,  however,  are  alway^s  covered  with 
snow  on  account  of  their  high  latitude  near  the 
Polar  Circle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  seaa  adjoin- 
ing the  two  boundary  ranges,  two  of  the  most 
active  volcanic  systems  are  met  with.  To  the 
west  of  the  Scandmavian  mountains  a  great  num- 
ber of  volcanoes  are  placed  on  the  island  of  Ice- 
land, and,  as  it  seems,  also  on  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Jan  Mayen.  On  the  east  of  ^e  Yablo- 
noi and  continuing  ranges,  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka offers  a  similar  phenomenon.  It  seems  that 
the  chain  of  mountams  is  mostly  covered  with 
volcanic  matter,  and  several  very  high  sunomita 
are  still  active  volcanoes.  The  highest  of  the 
two  summits  of  the  volcano  of  Shiv^ush  rii^es  to 
10,591  ft  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  volcano 
Kliutshewsk  even  to  15,825  ft.  The  tracts  of  low 
land  which  extend  along  the  sear-coasts  of  thia 
peninsula  are  partly  covered  with  thick  forests, 
and  x>artly  with  fine  grass,  but  neither  agriculture 
nor  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  attended  to,  tlie  very 
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BCflnty  population  finding  it  more  ea^y  to  get  its 
subsbtence  by  fishing. 

Besides  the  ranges  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  to  the  E.  and  W.,  it  is  nearly  in  its  middle 
traversed  by  another  chain,  the  Ouralian  moun- 
tains, which  nm  nearly  due  N.  and  S.,  on  both 
sides  of  60^  £.  long.  This  range,  which  in  breadth 
occupies  hardly  anywhere  more  than  50  or  60  m., 
exhibits  near  its  !n.  extremity  a  few  summits 
which  rise  to  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  But  the 
mean  elevation  is  probably  not  more  than  2,000 
ft,  above  the  sea.  Between  56^^  and  64°  are  also 
some  summits  which  attain  between  4,000  and 
6,000  ft.  At  the  sources  of  the  river  Oural  the  range 
lowers  considerably,  and  divides  in  several  ridges ; 
of  which  one,  called  the  hills  of  Mugodshiusk, 
advances  in  a  SW.  direction,  and  terminates  on 
the  plain  which  divides  the  Caspian  Sea  from  the 
lake  of  Aral.  Thus  this  chain  does  not  join  the 
mountain-ranges  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  S.  border  of  the 
Great  Plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  hills  of  Mugod- 
sharsk  and  the  countries  lying  S.  of  it,  between 
45°  and  64°  £.  long.,  occurs  the  most  remarkable 
depression  on  the  simace  of  the  earth.  A  tract  of 
country,  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than 
300,000  sq.  m.,  exclusive  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Humboldt,  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  lowest  part  of 
it  is  occupied  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  Humboldt  to  be  no  less  than  34B  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea;  but  later,  and 
it  is  believed,  more  correct,  measurements  make 
the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  only  116  ft.  below, 
and  that  of  the  Lake  of  Aral  14ft.  above,  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea.  According  to  Humboldt,  this 
depression  extends  between  the  rivers  Rooma, 
Wolga,  and  Oural,  up  to  a  line  drawn  from  Sara- 
tow  to  Orenburg,  whence  its  boundary  runs  to  the 
Lake  of  Ak-sa-kal  (48°  N.  lat,  and  63°  E.  long.), 
and  then  includes  the  countries  traversed  by  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Sir-Daria  (Sihoon,  Jaxartes) 
and  Amoo-Daria  (Oan«),  consbting  principally  of 
the  state  of  Khiva,  on  the  course  of  the  latter  river. 
This  country  is  so  little  elevated  above  the  great 
lakes,  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  it,  that  a  strong 
north-westerly  wind  of  some  continuance  forces 
their  waters  over  many  miles  of  the  adjacent 
tracts.  Its  soil  consbts  partly  of  sand,  and  partly 
of  hard  clay,  on  which  neither  trees  nor  shrubs 
grow,  and  which  only  in  spring,  after  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  is  covered  with  a  scanty  but  nourish- 
ing grass  and  numerous  fiowers.  It  is  only  used  as 
pasture  by  the  nomadic  tribes  which  wander  about 
m  this  desert.  Natural  wells  are  nowhere  found, 
but  water  is  met  with  on  digging  some  feet  down 
in  those  districts  which  have  a  sandy  soil,  but  not 
in  those  where  it  consists  of  clay.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  watercourses  trees  and  shrubs  grow, 
and  the  soil  is  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  is 
commonly  used  as  meadows. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  this  low 
and  desert  country  extends  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  table-land  of  Iran  (Persia),  where  it  terminates 
between  36°  and  37°  N.  hit.,  but  from  the  table- 
land of  Eastern  Asia  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain 
region,  which  comprehends  the  countries  of  Kho- 
kan  and  Badakshui,  and  between  them  and  the 
desert  extends  Bokhara,  whose  surface  is  broken 
into  ridges  of  moderate  height,  and  valleys  of  con- 
siderable width,  which,  being  watered  by  artificial 
means,  are  very  productive  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  fruit.  Tliis  country,  therefore,  ofiers  a  succes- 
sion of  fertile  and  stenle  tracts  over  the  whole  of 
its  surface. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  which  covers  a  surface  of 
120,000  sq.  m.,  is  very  deep  towards  its  S.  ex- 


tremity, where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Iran,  but  where  it  borders  on  the  desert  it 
is  shallow.  Its  waters  are  salt.  The  Lake  or  Sea  of 
Aral,  lying  farther  east,  has  a  surface  of  between 
40,000  and  50,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  waters  are  like- 
wise salt,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  numerous 
smaller  lakes  which  occur  in  the  above-mentioned 
depression.  The  Lake  of  Aral  receives  the  two 
largest  rivers  which  drain  the  S.  parts  of  the 
desert,  and  descend  from  the  table-land  of  £.  Asia. 
The  Sir-Daria,  which  in  its  upper  course  flows 
through  Khokan,  runs  about  950  m.,  and  the 
Amu-Daria,  which  rises  in  Badakshon,  and  flows 
along  the  southern  boundaiy  of  Bokhara,  and 
afterwards  through  the  desert  and  Khiva,  has  a 
course  of  nearly  1,100  m. 

The  Oural  dividing  Asia  from  Europe,  the  great 
plain  is  divided  between  these  two  continents. 
Though  that  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to  Europe 
has  immense  tracts  of  very  fertile  land,  especially 
in  the  centre  of  Russia,  the  plain  of  Siberia  no- 
where exhibits  such  a  soiL  Tiiose  parts  which  lie 
contiguous  to  the  great  depression,  and  as  far  £. 
as  82°  £.  long.,  are  steppes,  that  is,  level  countries 
with  a  sandy,  gravelly,  or  clayey  soil,  destitute  of 
trees,  except  ^ong  ^e  bottoms  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  and  covered  partly  with  low  shrubs,  and 
partly  with  coarse  grass,  which  affords  only  very 
scanty  pasture.  In  most  parts  they  are  destitute 
of  water.  The  great  steppe  of  Barabiuskaja,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Yrtish  and  Obi,  is  partly  covered 
with  huge  swamps,  and  intermingled  with  numer- 
ous salt-lakes,  some  of  considerable  extent;  the 
remainder  has  a  dry  sterile  soil,  but  when  it  begins 
to  rise  in  hills  towards  the  Altai  range,  many  dis- 
tricts are  fit  for  a^culture,  and  are  cultivated. 
This  last  observation  applies  still  more  to  the 
countries  farther  £.,  between  the  rivers  Obi  and 
Yenesei,  where  agriculture  has  already  advanced 
from  56°  N.  lat.  to  Krasnoyarsk.  This  portion  of 
the  plain  is  considered  the  granary  of  Siberia.  Its 
surface  is  rather  hilly.  The  countries  lying  east 
of  the  Yenesei  do  not  exhibit  a  level  plain,  but 
rather  an  undulating  surface,  which  in  some  parts 
is  even  broken.  But  as  the  climate  is  less  mild 
than  farther  west,  agriculture  is  only  pursued  in  a 
comparatively  few  shdtered  places,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle  and  the  chase  afford  subsistence  to 
its  scanty  population.  This  part  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  immense  forests  of  pines,  birch,  4kc^ 
of  which  the  W.  steppes  are  destitute,  and  its  pas- 
tures are  also  much  richer.  That  portion  of  the 
plain  which  extends  N.  of  the  Polar  Circle  has  its 
surface  frozen  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  even 
in  July  ice  is  met  with  at  the  depth  of  a  foot.  It 
is  an  immense  desert,  covered  with  moss,  and  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  lakes  and  swamps.  In 
summer  its  whole  surface  is  changed  into  a  swamp, 
and  then  it  is  inaccessible.  This  mossy  desert  la 
called  tundra.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Indighirka,  immense  masses  of  bones,  and  even 
entire  skeletons  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and 
antediluvian  animals  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
ice,  which  never  is  dissolved  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

This  plain  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers,  w^hicb, 
descending  from  the  Altai  and  other  lofty  moun- 
tain-ranges, on  the  southern  border  of  the  phun, 
traverse  it  in  a  northerly  direction.  Some  of  them 
may  be  enumerated  amon^  the  largest  rivers  of 
the  globe.  Such  is  the  Obi  or  Oby,  which  unites 
with  the  Yrtish,  and  whose  whole  course  rather 
exceeds  2,000  ntu  The  Yenesei  is  still  longer;  for 
if  we  take  for  its  source  the  Selenga,  which  falls 
into  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  and  issues  from  it  under 
the  name  of  Lower  Angara,  but  changes  it  after- 
wards into  that  of  Upi>cr  Tunguska,  it  runs  nut 
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less  than  2,500  m.  The  Lena,  which  is  joined  by 
the  ]Krge  tribataries  Yitim  and  Aldan,  has  a  couisi^ 
of  hardly  less  than  2,000  m.  Farther  E.  is  the 
Yana,  which  flows  about  400  m.,  the  Indighitka 
■boot  700  rxLy  and  the  Kolyma  900  m. 

2.  Elevated  T(tble-hnd  of  EoBtem  Atia,—-Th» 
boundsiy  of  this  extensive  region  lies  near  the 
Mnllel  of  W  N.  Lit,,  between  82<^  and  122°  E. 
long.  On  the  W.  the  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line 
cxtendmg  first  from  60^  N.  lat«  and  82°  £.  long,  to 
40°  N.  lat  and  72°  E.  long.,  and  hence  nearly  due 
&  to  34°.  From  this  point  it  follows  the  range  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains  in  its  SE.  direction  to 
Ko  E.  long.,  where  this  chain,  which  constitutes 
the  S.  edge  of  the  table-land,  begins  to  turn  nearly 
doe  E.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  as  far  as 
97^^  E.  long.,  near  the  parallel  of  28°  N.  lat.  Hence 
it  passes  SE.  to  the  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  25°  S. 
lit  tnd  103°  E.  long.,  which  forms  the  most  south- 
crij  p(ant  of  the  great  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia. 
The  eastern  boundary  runs  alon^  the  range  of  the 
Ton-ling  mountains,  which  rise  m  the  most  south- 
eriybend  of  the  river  Kin-sha-kiang. 

The  whole  of  the  immense  area  included  within 
these  lines  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
lerel  of  the  sea.  Only  a  few  comparatively  small 
tncts  of  country  are  supposed  to  have  less  than 
3,000  ft  of  absolute  elevation,  and  many  of  its 
Mntbem  plains  rise  to  more  than  10,000  ft.  Ac- 
coiding  to  our  scanty  information,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  country  rises  continually 
higfaer  in  form  of  terraces  as  it  approaches  ite 
nathem  boundary,  the  Himalaya  range.  But, 
framining  the  course  of  the  rivers,  we  are  obliged 
to  suppose  that  this  country  gradually  declines 
towards  the  east,  as  those  rivers  which  flow  from  it 
to  the  west  riae  only  on  the  very  borders  of  the 
taUe-Und,  but  many  of  those  which  traverse  its 
interaal  plains  descend  to  the  Pacific  Sea.  Even 
thoae  which  are  not  connected  with  the  sea,  but 
tenuinate  in  lakes  having  no  outlet,  run  mostly 
ftom  W.  to  E. 

This  table-land  does  not  extend  in  one  uninter- 
rapted  plain,  but  besides  its  being  almost  every- 
vbere  surrounded  by  mountain-ranges,  its  interior 
is  likewise  traversed  by  several  extensive  chains. 
We  shall  first  indicate  the  ranges  which  are  met 
oo  its  borders,  then  those  in  the  interior,  and 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  countries  lying 
betireen  the  mountain  chains. 

Along  the  N.  edge  of  the  table-land  runs  a 
Nsies  of  mountain-ranges,  beginning  in  the  ex- 
treme west  with  the  Altai  range,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tams  which  varies  in  width  between  200  and  800 
BL,  and  extends  along  the  table-land  to  Lake 
KoBgoL  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  a  much 
greater  extent,  but  it  is  now  xnown  that  this  lake 
with  that  of  Baikal  separate  this  range  firom  the 
moontains  of  Dauria.  The  highest  part  of  the 
whole  range  is  near  its  W.  extremity,  where,  on 
;  the  banks  of  the  river  Tshumya,  an  upper  branch 
^  the  Oby,  it  rises  in  some  summits  to  more  than 
10,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  fdwavs 
COToed  with  snow.  To  the  north-east  of  Lake 
I  Kofignl  is  the  great  Alpine  lake  of  Baikal,  355  m. 
in  length,  by  30  and  40  m.  in  width,  and  covering 
s  saiface  of*14,800  sq.  m.,  so  that  it  is  laiger  than 
kalf  Scotland. 

The  W.  boundary  of  the  table-land,  between 
«^  N.  lat.  and  82°  E.  long.,  and  40°  N.  lat,  and 
73^  £.  long.,  is  not  formed  by  a  mountain  chain, 
hat  by  a  country  with  a  broken  surface,  which  we 
shall  notice  hereafter.  But  between  40°  and  34° 
N.  lat  a  continuous  range  rises  to  a  great  height 
It  is  called,  on  our  maps,  Bulor  Tagh,  but,  by  the 
natives,  Tartash,  and  by  the  Chinese  geographers 
Tntash-i-Ung. 


The  vast  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  nms 
along  the  8W.  and  S.  edge  of  the  table-land,  from 
84°  N.  lat  and  78°  E.  long.,  to  28°  N.  hit  and  97° 
£.  long.,  being  about  1,800  m.  in  length,  and  from 
250  to  850  m.  across.  From  the  low  plains  of 
India,  which  border  on  the  range  on  the  S)V., 
the  mountain-mass  rises  abruptly  to  about  4,000 
or  5,000  ft  Behind  it  lies  a  belt  of  an  extremely 
broken  surface,  from  100  to  200  m.  in  breadth, 
overtopped  by  numerous  high  summits,  which 
grow  higher  and  higher  as  they  approach  the 
table-land.  The  base  on  which  they  rest  also  rises 
gradually,  till  it  attains  near  the  table-land  the 
height  of  8,000  or  9,000  ft  Then  foUows  the 
highest  portion  of  this  stupendous  range,  the  crest 
of  the  Himdus  or  Imdua  of  the  ancients,  some  of 
whose  summits  exceed  by  10,000  and  11,000  ft 
the  altitude  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  are  the  highest 
in  any  country  hitherto  discovered.  The  l)ha- 
wahigiri  (28°  80'  N.  lat,  and  88°  80'  E.  long.) 
attains  26,862  ft  above  the  sea,  and  theChamalari 
(28°  N.  lat,  and  89°  30'  E.  long.)  is  probably  but 
little  lower.  The  Tawahir  (30°  22'  N.  hit,  and 
79°  57'  E.  long.)  rises  to  26,749  ft  There  are  pro- 
bablv  above  200  sununits,  which  rise  more  than 
18,000  ft  above  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  In  fact  the  name  Himalaya  or 
Himaleh  is  merely  a  Sanscrit  term  for  snowy; 
a  circumstance  of  which  Pliny  was  well  aware 
when  he  says  Imctiu  incolartem  lingua  nitjosum  »ig- 
nifieante.  (Hist  Nat,  lib.  vi.  §  17.)  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  high  summits  lie  W.  of 
the  Chamalari ;  for  E.  of  that  high  pinnacle,  the 
mountains  which  attain  the  snow  seem  huge, 
but  few.  On  the  SW.  are  the  plains  of  India, 
which  are  nowhere  more  than  1,000  ft  above  the 
sea ;  and  on  the  north  of  the  range  are  the  plains 
of  Tibet,  which  have  at  least  10,000  ft.  of  absolute 
elevation.  The  highest  crest  of  the  range  towards 
this  table-land  is  between  16,000  and  18,000  ft 
high,  the  Neetec  pass,  one  of  the  lowest,  rising  to 
16,569  ft  above  the  sea. 

The  country  which  lies  between  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Himalaya  range  (97°  E.  long.)  and 
the  table-land  of  Yu-nan  (between  100°  and  104° 
E.  long.)  contains  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi,  and 
rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  being  overtopped 
by  high  summits.  The  table-land  of  Yu-nan  it- 
self is  of  considerable  height,  and  the  winters  are 
very  cold,  though  it  be  placed  near  the  tropic 
Some  mountain  summits  which  rise  from  it  attain 
tiie  snow-line ;  they  are  mostly  situated  alon^  the 
most  southerly  bend  of  the  nver  Kin-sha-kiang, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  southerly  ex- 
tremity of  the  Yim-ling. 

The  Yun-ling,  which  rises  on  the  E.  edge  of  the 
great  table-hmd,  and  runs  m  a  NNE.  direction  in 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  Kin-sha-kiang,  is  also 
of  considerable  height,  so  that  it  is  frequently 
called  by  the  Chinese  the  Siue-ling  (Snow-range). 
The  snow-capped  summits  are  numerous,  between^ 
80°  and  36°  N.  lat,  and  more  especially  between 
82°  and  34°.  The  eastern  boundary  of  this  table 
land  is  formed  by  the  mountain-ranges  of  the 
In-shan  and  Khing-khan,  which  extend  east  and 
north  firom  the  most  northerly  bend  of  the  Whang- 
ho  river.  The  length  of  the  In-shan  does  not 
much  exceed  360  miles.  But  the  Khing-khan, 
whose  northern  extremity  advances  to  the  most 
northerly  bend  of  the  rive^  Amoor,  has  a  length 
of  nearly  800  miles. 

The  roost  northerly  of  the  mountain-ranges 
traversing  the  interior  of  the  great  table-land  of 
Eastern  Asia  is  the  Thian-shan.  It  beg^  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Tartash-i-hng,  or 
Bolor  Ta^h  (40°  N.  lat),  with  which  it  fonns 
nearly  a  right  angle.    But,  properly  speaking,  it 
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projects  under  the  name  of  Ak-Ta^  into  the 
plaina  of  Bokhara,  lying  farther  W.  The  Thian- 
Shan  nma  from  W.  to  E.,  between  70^^  and,960, 
and  then  it  terminates  abruptly  in  the  plain* 
Its  western  portion,  which  is  ciuled  Muz-Tagh, 
though  risinf  to  a  great  elevation,  is  passed  oy 
the  caravans  between  Koldja  and  Khasgnar.  Here 
its  breadth  does  not  exceed  30  or  40  m.  But  near 
79°  E.  lonf  .,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  road  be- 
tween Kuldja  and  Aksu,  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain-iMtss  is  covered  with  snow,  and  leads 
over  a  glacier.  Hence  this  pass  is  called  Muasnr 
dabihn,  or  the  glacier-pass.  Farther  £.  is  the 
high  volcanic  pe^  called  Pe-shan.  The  centre 
of  the  whole  range  is  occupied  by  an  extensive 
mass  of  very  high  rocks,  which  rise  far  above  the 
snow-line,  and  Oils  mass  is  known  as  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Northern  Asia  by  the  name 
of  Bogdo  051a.  To  the  £.  of  this  high  mountain- 
mass  occurs  another  volcano,  named  the  volcano 
of  Ho-thedu  (Fire-town).  Snow-capped  moun- 
tains appear  likewise  on  the  E.  of  the  Bo^o  (M&, 
but  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
the  range. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  high  mountain- 
range,  running  SW.  and  NE.,  connected  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Thian-Shan  with  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Altai  range,  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  range  exists.  The  country 
lying  between  these  ranges  is  indeed  traversed  by 
several  lower  ridges,  of  which  some  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  but  they  are  not  connected  with 
each  other,  wide  plains  extending  between  them. 
These  plains  do  not  much  differ  from  the  steppes 
of  Western  Siberia,  being  only  covered  with  coarse 
grass;  but  along  the  rivers  are  considerable  tracts 
of  land,  fit  for  a^culture,  and  yielding  rich  crops 
of  rice  and  miUet.  Besides,  there  are  similar 
tracts  along  the  foot  of  the  ridges.  This  country 
is,  besides,  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of 
lai^ge  lakes  which  are  met  with  over  its  whole 
surface.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Balkash, 
which  is  said  to  extend  from  120  to  140  m.  from 
N.  to  S.,  the  Issekul  or  Temurti,  which  is  half  as- 
long,  the  Ala-kul,  Zaisan,  Kijilbash  No5r,  Ike- 
Aral  No5r,  Ubra  No5r,  and  a  great  number  of 
smaller  ones.  Except  the  Zaisan  they  have  no 
outlets,  and  the  water  of  none  of  them  amves  at 
the  sea.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is  the 
occurrence  of  volcanoes,  at  a  distance  of  about 
1,000  m.  from  the  sea.  For,  besides  the  volcanoes 
noticed  in  the  Thian-Shan  range,  there  occur 
others  to  the  N.  of  the  chain,  and  one  is  found  on 
an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Ala-kuL 

Not  far  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Tartash-i- 
Ijng  (between  SS^'and  96^  N.  Ut),  another  moun- 
tain-range, running  E.  and  W.,  is  connected  with 
it.    This  chain  is  called  bv  the  Chinese  geogra^ 

Ehers,  Kuen-luen,  or  Kul-kun.  We  know  very 
ittle  of  it,  except  that  it  stretches  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  great  table-land,  and  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  its  extent  (about  92°  E.  long.)  divides 
into  two  ranges,  of  which  that  which  declines 
somewhat  to  the  N.  is  called  Nan-Shan,  and  is 

grobably  connected  with  the  In-Shan  by  the  Ala- 
han,  a  range  of  mountains  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  where  it  flows  N.  The  other 
branch  of  the  Kuen-luen,  which  declines  some- 
what to  the  S.,  is  called  the  Bayan  ELara  moun- 
tains, and  friequently  also  the  Kuen-luen.  These 
ranges  are  in  many  parts  covered  with  snow  all 
the  year  round ;  whence  they  frequently  are  called 
Siue-mountains  (snow-mountains)  bv  the  Chinese. 
The  immense  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the 
N.  of  this  range  (on  the  W.  between  it  and  the 
Thian-Shan,  and  on  the  E.  between  it  and  the  Altai 
Mountains),  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gobi  or 


Great  Steppe.  But  the  whole  of  this  tract  is  not 
a  desert  The  W.  portion  of  it,  between  729  and 
96°  E.long.,  or  between  the  Thian-Shan  and  Kuen- 
luen,  is  omy  from  800  to  400  m.  across,  and  nearly 
1,200  m.  m  length.  Heie  we  find  a  tract  of 
country  from  50  to  80  m.  across,  along  the  foot  of 
the  Thian-Shan  range,  fertile  in  many  districts, 
producing  different  kinds  of  grain,  cotton,  wine, 
and  fruit,  or  covered  with  nourishing  grass. 
Through  this  tract  runs  the  great  oommerml  road, 
which  connects  W.  Asia  with  the  more  eastern 
countries,  and  here  are  situated  the  commercial 
towns  of  Khasghar,  Aksu,  Kutsh^  Karashar,  Tur- 
fan,  and  Khamil,  or  HamL  The  W.  portion  (be- 
tween 72°  and  77°  E.  long.)  is  also  not  a  desert. 
Through  the  tracts  sqparadng  the  rivers  are 
steppes,  Le.  plains  without  tre^  and  producing 
only  a  coarse  grass;  the  lands  bordering  the  banks 
of  the  watercourses  are  fertile  in  gram  and  cot- 
ton. Here  is  the  town  of  Yarkand,  and,  towards 
the  Kuen-luen,  Khotun,  through  which  tw<r  places 
a  road  runs,  which  connects  N.  Asia  with  India. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  term  cotton  is  derived  frvrn 
^e  name  of  the  last-mentioned  town.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  region  is  a  desert,  and  mostly  of 
the  worst  kind,  where  the  sandy  surface,  accord- 
ing to  a  Chinese  author,  moves  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  This  desert  is  sometimes  distinguished 
bv  the  name  of  Sha^hin,  or  the  Gobi  of  Lop  No5r. 
The  Lop  is  one  of  the  extensive  lakes  without  an 
outlet,  which  frequently  are  met  with  in  this  de- 
sert It  receives  from  the  W.  the  Tarim,  mto 
which  flow  the  Yarkand-Daria,  Kashgar  Daria, 
and  other  rivers  from  the  Kuen-luen,  Bolor,  and 
Thian-Shan  ranges.  This  part  of  the  Great  Table- 
land  is  supposed  to  be  between  4^000  and  5,000 
ft.  above  the  sea^leveL 

It  seems  that  under  the  meridian  of  Khamil 
(90°  E.  long.)  the  desert  is  narrowed  to  about  150 
m.  across  by  the  fertile  districts  of  Tangut,  which 
skirt  the  dcKdivity  of  the  mountains  of  Nan-Shan, 
and  protrude  far  northward  into  the  desert  The 
desert,  dividing  it  from  Khamil,  and  called  Gobi  of 
Tangut,  is  also  less  level,  more  stony,  and  better 
adapted  for  pasture,  than  farther  E.  or  W.  Hence 
the  Chinese  government  has  extended  its  KW. 
prov.  of  Kansi  through  this  desert  to  the  K.  side 
of  the  Thian-Shan  mountains. 

The  Gobi-Shamo  Steppe  extends  from  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  Thian-Shan  (96°  E.  long.)  to 
the  Khing-Khan  (120°  £.  long.),  nearly  1,200  m.. 
in  length,  and  its  width  between  the  Altai  range 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Nan-Shan,  Ala^Shan,  and  lu- 
Shan,  on  the  S.,  varies  between  500  and  700  m. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  tract  extends,  in  the 
whole  of  its  length,  what  is  properly  called  the 
Shamo  (Sand  Sea).  It  is  from  150  to  250  m. 
across ;  and  in  it  sand  almost  exclusively  covers 
the  surface,  which  commonly  is  level,  but  in  some 
places  rises  into  hiUs,  on  which  masses  of  loose 
stone  are  met  with.  Small  and  shallow  lakes  are 
frequent,  but  their  water  is  either  salt  or  bitter. 
The  vegetation  is  very  scanty,  and  affords  but 
indifferent  pasture.  In  a  few  places  a  small  num- 
ber of  stunted  trees  are  met  with.  This  part  of 
the  Grobi  is  about  3,000  fr.  above  the  sea-level,  but 
it  sinks  in  some  places  even  to  2,600  ft  In  those 
parts  of  the  Grobi  which  lie  to  the  N.  and  S.  of 
the  Shamo,  the  surface  is  between  8,000  and 
4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here  it  is  not,  in  general, 
covered  with  sand,  but  with  gravel  and  pebbles, 
and  is  in  many  places  rocky.  The  v^^tation  is 
much  more  vigorous,  and  the  pastures  conse- 
quently richer.  It  is  even  thought  that,  in  many 
districts,  agriculture  would  succeed,  if  the  no- 
madic nations  inhabiting  these  countries  would 
attend  to  it ;  and  in  some  districts  which  border 
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tn  China,  millet  is  grown  abundantly,  and  even 
wlieat  and  barley,  tbongh  not  to  a  great  extent. 
Trees  are  also  met  with,  as  well  on  the  N.  as  on 
the  S.  of  the  Shamo^  especially  fir,  birch,  and 
pophun,  bat  not  in  large  forests.  The  countries 
are  likewise  better  provided  with  water  than  the 
Shimo^  which  could  not  be  traversed,  if  wells 
VCR  not  dug  at  certain  places  where  the  roads 
pan.  The  northern  and  southern  districts  have 
also  a  less  level  surface,  ridges  of  stony  and  rocky 
kills  traveng^  it  in  many  places;  they  run  com- 
OMDly  from  W.  to  £.,  and  are  called  the  Black 
CVwdsL  The  few  and  sluggish  rivers  which  are 
net  with,  are  lost  in  l^kes  without  outlets.  Only 
k  the  north-eastern  angle  are  the  Kerloon  and 
KhalkarPira  rivers,  which,  entering  Lake  Tshun, 
ionn  the  Aigoun,  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Amo«.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  extremely- 
low  over  the  whole  Gobi,  the  waters  being  covered 
with  ice  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  oountrv  which  is  induded  between  the  two 
Itaoches  of  the  Kuen-luen  ran^  the  Nan-Shan, 
and  Bayan  Kara  mountains,  is  called  Thoin^- 
flsi,  or  Khoo-khoo-noor.  The  latter  name  is 
doired  from  an  extensive  lake  in  its  NE.  dis- 
tzict  It  is  veij  little  known,  and  seems  to  ex- 
hibit a  socoession  of  narrow  valleys  and  very 
high  mountains,  whoee  numerous  aummits  pass 
Jiff  heyond  the  snow-line.  These  mountains  form 
very  extenaiye  and  high  masses  in  the  bend  of 
I  the'Whang-ho,  which  river  has  its  sources  in  the 
W.  districts  of  this  r^on. 

The  whole  country  S.  of  the  Kuen-luen  moun- 
tains, as  far  S.  as  the  Himalaya  range,  b  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Tibet.  It  is,  doubt- 
leaa,  the  hijgfhest  part  of  the  great  table-land  of 
Eastem  Asu,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  as- 
sigmng  it  an  average  absolute  elevation  of 
10,000  fL  above  the  sea-level,  though,  towards 
the  east,  the  valleys  of  some  rivers  may  oe  consider- 
ably less.  A  mountain-range  runs  through  it  from 
W.  to  £.  It  is  connected  with  the  Himalaya 
ni^  by  a  level  table-land  of  14,000  ft.  elevajtion, 
whidi  surrounds  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassa- 
Boworn  and  Ravan-Hrad,  and  on  which,  or  near 
which,  are  the  sources  of  three  great  rivers,  the 
huhu,  Ganges,  and  Yam-Tsaupo,  or  Brahmapoutra. 
The  mountain-chain  itself  is  called  Gang-dis-ri  on 
the  W.,  but  farther  £.  it  bears  the  name  of  Zang. 
Its  E.  extremity  is  separated  from  the  Yim-ling 
hy  the  valley  of  the  Kin-^ha-kiang,  which  here 
flows  from  N.  to  S.  Little  is  known  of  this  range, 
which  probably,  bdng  placed  on  so  elevated  a  base, 
lasses  with  its  summits  the  line  of  congelation. 

Of  the  country  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  this, 
nqge  very  little  is  known,  if  we  except  the  most 
^resterly  comer,  where  the  Indus  river,  issuing 
from  a  table-land  between  mountain-ridges,  enters 
the  spacious,  level,  and  fertile  valley  of  Leh,  or 
Udak,  and  runs  in  it  about  800  m.,  till  it  breaks 
through  the  mountain-ran^  which  oppose  its 
eooiBe,  and  enters  the  plam  of  India.  On  the 
W.  of  this  fine,  but  elevated  vaUey,  is  the  Hima- 
lava  raqge;  and  on  the  K  another  high  chain, 
the  Kara-korum  mountains,  which,  extending 
NW.  and  SE.,  connect  the  Kuen-luen  chain  with 
the  6ang-di»-ri  mountains. 
,  The  country  east  of  the  ,Karakorum  mountains. 
Slid  extending  between  the  Kuen-luen  and  the 
Gang-dis-ri  ranges,  is  called  Katshe,  or  Kor  Katshe. 
Thexe  occur  in  it  some  ranges,  but  the  greatest 
m  extends  in  wide  plains,  similar  to  the  steppes, 
out  abundantly  provided  with  good  pasture. 
^txt  the  Gang-dis-ri  ran^  is  an  extensive  lake, 
oiled  Teuj^  and  N.  of  it  are  the  sources  of  the 
Rin-eharkiang.  This  river  enters  China  on  the 
huzdeiB  of  the  province  of  Szechuen,  and  after 


traversing  the  NW.  part  of  this  province  under 
the  name  of  Kin-sha-kiang,  or  River  of  the  Golden 
Sand,  it  [Misses  into  the  province  of  Yu-nan.  It 
leaves  this  province  agam  towards  the  N£.,  and 
re-entering  Szechuen,  traverses  its  S£.  portion. 
At  the  city  of  Leuchow,  it  receives  the  river  Min, 
or  Wei,  and  after  this  junction,  it  loses  its  lumie 
of  Elin-sha-kiang,  and  takes  that  of  Tsr-kiang,  or 
Great  River.  At  Wuchang,  in  the  province  of 
Hupih,  it  is  joined  by  the  Hu-kiang,  or  Hu  river, 
and  the  mam  river  is  from  this  point  known  by 
its  name  of  Yang-tse-kiang. 

The  countiy  between  the  Ganf^-dis-ri  range  and 
the  Himalaya  mountains  is  Tibet  Proper.  Its 
surface  exhibits  only  low  rocky  hills,  without  any 
signs  of  vegetation,  rising  on  extensive  arid  plains, 
covered  at  certain  seasons  with  rich  grass,  aud 
affordinsf  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
The  vaUeys  in  which  the  rivers  run  are  consider- 
ably depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  plains, 
and  in  tnese  vaUeys  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
great  care.  All  kinia  of  European  mins  are 
cultivated,  and  in  some  places  nee.  Most  of  the 
fruit-trees  of  Europe  also  succeed.  But,  as  the 
portion  of  the  country  which  is  fit  for  agriculture 
IS  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  whole,  the  population, 
though  far  from  numerous,  is  partly  supplied  with 
com  from  t^e  adjacent  countnes.  The  climate  is 
very  severe,  and  the  rivers  covered  with  ice  for 
some  months.  The  E.  part  of  Tibet  is  very  little 
known ;  it  seems  to  be  traversed  by  hifj^h  ranges, 
and  not  to  exhibit  the  large  plains  wmch  occur 
farther  W.  In  'Hbet  is  the  lake  Palte,  which  has 
a  large  island  in  its  centre,  so  that  the  lake  has 
the  form  of  a  ring.  The  Yaru-Tsaupo,  or  Brah- 
mapoutra river,  runs  through  this  country  from  W. 
to  E.,  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  1,000  m., 
breaks  through  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya  range, 
about  95°  E,  long.,  and  joins  the  Brahmapoutra 
under  the  name  of  Di-hong. 

The  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  which  forms  the 
most  southerly  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of 
Eastem  Asia,  has  an  extremely  diversified  surface, 
being  a  succession  of  mountains  which  in  some 
places  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  of  valleys, 
which,  however,  frequently  widen  to  small  plains. 
The  climate  indicates  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea-level,  but  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  pre- 
clude a^culture,  com  bein^  raised  in  the  valleys 
and  plams,  and  in  some  districts  rice.  Towards 
tiie  N  W.,  however,  it  rises  much  higher,  as  there 
the  rearing  of  cattle  forms  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  herds  of  chowry- 
tailed  cattle  (Bos  grunniens,)  which  are  only  found 
in  very  cold  countries. 

3.  VataUries  lying  to  the  East  ofihe  Table-land 
of  Eastern  Ana, — East  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  ex- 
tends Shing-king,  or  Maiichooria  (the  country  of 
the  Manchoos),  bordered  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pa- 
cific, except  in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  east- 
em boundary  of  Manchooria  is  the  river  Ussuri, 
an  affluent  of  the  Amoor.  The  country  east  of 
the  Ussuri,  between  this  river  and  the  Pacific,  has 
recently  been  amiexed  to  the  Russian  empire. 
Manchooria  is  divided  from  the  desert  by  the 
Khing-khan  mountains,  which  on  the  side  of  the 
desert  are  destitute  of  wood,  but  towards  Man- 
chooria are  covered  with  fine  forest>trees,  among 
which  oak  is  frequent.  The  boundary  between 
Manchooria  and  the  peninsula  of  Gorea  approaches 
the  coast  and  runs  so  close  along  it  as  to  leave  only 
at  some  places  a  very  narrow  strip  of  low  coun- 
try until  It  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amoor,  opposite  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet«  Along 
this  coast  the  mountain-chain  rises  with  great 
steepness  to  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  countries  enclosed  by  these  mountain-ranges 
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exhibit  different  characters.  The  SW.  part  of  it,. 
K.  of  the  river  Sira  Muren,  or  Leao-ho,  is  a  desert, 
and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Gobi,  which 
here  projects  beyond  its  natural  boundary,  the 
Khing-khan  ran^.  It  has  a  scanty  vegetation 
and  is  only  inhabited  by  nomadic  nations.  £.  of 
it,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Amoor  river,  the  country  is 
traversed  by  ridges  of  mountains  and  hills,  be- 
tween which,  however,  spacious  valleys  extend, 
whose  fertile  soil  is  in  some  places  well  cnltivated, 
and  yields  rich  crops.  The  mountains  and  hills 
are  partly  covered  with  trees,  and  partly  afford 
rich  pasture-walks  for  numerous  herds  olf  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  climate  of  this  portion  of  Man- 
chooria  is  very  temperate.  N.  of  the  river  Amoor 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  mountain- 
masses,  intersected  by  narrow  valleys.  Here  agri- 
culture ceases,  and  cattle  form  the  principal  riches 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  also  applv  themselves  in- 
dustriously to  the  chase  of  animals  affording  furs, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Amoor,  whose  upper  branch,  the 
Argoun,  runs  through  the  NE.  districts  of  the 
Gobi,  and  after  entering  the  mountain  joins  the 
Shilka,  when  the  river  is  called  Amoor,  or  Sak- 
halien.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  does  not 
fall  short  of  2,000  miles. 

The  pemnsula  of  Corea  is  separated  from  Man- 
chooria  by  the  Chang-re-shan,  and  from  this  range 
another  branches  ofTto  the  S.,  which  runs  close  to 
the  £.  shores,  towards  which  it  descends  with 
great  nmidity,  and  in  these  districts  the  level  or 
cultivable  tracts  are  of  small  extent*  The  nu- 
merous offsets  to  the  W.,  which  are  less  steep  and 
elevated,  contain  between  them  large  and  well 
cultivated  vallevs.  But  the  whole  country  seems 
to  have  a  considerable  elevation  above  uie  sea- 
level,  as  its  climate  is  very  cold,  its  N.  riven 
being  covered  with  ice  for  four  months ;  yet  rice, 
cotton,  and  silk,  are  produced  in  abundance. 

China  Proper  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
countries  lying  between  the  great  table-land  of 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Several  mountain- 
ranges  issuing  from  those  that  surround  it, 
traverse  its  interior.  Where  the  In-Shan  and  the 
Khing-Khan  meet,  stands  a  high  summit,  the 
Petsl^  more  than  16,000  ft,  above  the  sea-level, 
and  from  it  a  chain  runs  first  SW.  and  then  S. 
400  m.,  and  terminates  at  the  last  ^eat  bend  of 
the  Hoang-ho.  It  is  called  Kho-thsmg-Shan,  and 
though  high,  does  not  rise  to  the  snow-line.  Near 
S49  S,  lat,,  two  ranges  branch  off  ftom  the  Yun- 
ling,  the  Peling  (northern  range)  and  the  Ta^ 
ling,  and  they  continue  as  high  mountain-chams 
as  far  E.  as  111°  or  U^  E.  long.,  when  they  sink 
down  to  hills.  These  ranges  contain  some  snow- 
capped summits  towards  the  W.,  and  are  steep 
and  rugged.  From  the  E.  side  of  the  table-land  of 
Yu-nanoranches  off  another  range,  called  Nan- 
ling  (southern  range),  which  constitutes  the  most 
extensive  moimtain-system  in  China.  It  runs  E. 
as  far  as  116^  £.  long.,  passing  about  150  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Canton ;  it  then  inclines  to  the  NE.,  in 
which  direction  it  continues  with  a  slight  bend  to 
the  W.  to  its  termination  on  the  sea,  near  the  har- 
bour of  Ningpo,  opposite  the  iBlands  of  Chusan. 
Several  summits  of  this  range  rise  above  the  snow- 
line, W.  of  110^  £.  long.,  and  here  it  extends  also 
to  a  considerable  width.  East  of  1 10^  E.  long.,  no 
snow-capped  summits  occur,  though  some  rise  to  a 
great  elevation,  but  everywhere  the  descent  of  the 
range  is  steep  and  rugged. 

Ihe  country  lyin^  between  the  Kho-thsing- 
Shan  and  the  Tapa-hng  is  full  of  high  and  exten- 
sive mountain  masses,  and  intersected  by  valleys, 
which  are  very  narrow,  except  two  which  are 
dramed  by  the  Wei-ho,  a  tributary  of  the  Hoang- 


ho,  and  by  the  Kan-ldang,  a  branch  of  Tang-tse- 
kiang.  I'hese  are  wide,  and  afford  large  tracts  for 
agriodtural  purposes.  The  laige  tract  which  ex- 
tends bet^'een  tne  Tapa-ling  and  the  Kan-lin^.  is 
traversed  by  many  ridges  of  mountains  and  hills, 
which  mostly  branch  off  from  the  last^mentioDed 
range,  but  these  elevations  rise  only  to  a  moderate 
height,  and  the  gentle  declivities  are  mostly  cul- 
tivated. Besides,  they  are  separated  firom  one 
another  by  very  wide  valleys,  which  frequently  are 
intersected  by  very  ei^tensive  plains,  that  eveiy- 
where  recompense*  the  industry  of  the  careful  cul- 
tivator. They  are,  in  fact,  hardly  inferior  in  fer- 
tility to  the  great  Chinese  Plain. 

This  great  plain  occupies  the  NE.  part  of  (%ina, 
extending  in  length  700  m.  from  the  Great  Wall, 
N.  of  Pe-king,  to  the  confluence  of  the  riven 
Yang-tse-kiang  and  Ran-kiang,  near  S(P  N.  lat. 
Its  breadth  is  various.  North  of  85®  N.,  where  it 
partly  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Hoang-hu,  and 
partly  borders  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Chang- 
tung  mountains,  a  low  ran^e,  occup>4ng  the  penin- 
sula of  that  name,  the  width  of  the  plain  varies 
between  150  and  250  m.  Between  85^  and  34^  X. 
lat  the  plain  enlarges,  and  in  the  parallel  of  the 
Hoang-ho  it  extends  more  than  300  m.  E.  and  W. 
Farther  S.  it  grows  still  wider,  and  reaches  nearly 
500  m.  inland,  in  the  parallel  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Yang-tse-kiang.  This  large  plain,  though 
the  N.  districts  have  mostly  a  sandy  soil,  and  the 
£.,  between  the  embouchures  of  the  Hoang-ho 
and  Yang-tse-kiang,  are  partly  covered  with 
swamps,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
populous  portion  of  the  globe,  producing  abun- 
dance of  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  It  con- 
tains at  least  210,000  sq.  m.,  so  that  it  is  seven 
times  as  large  as  the  most  fertile  plain  of  Europe, 
that  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Itidy,  known 
as  Lombardy.  The  uitemal  communication  of 
this  fertile  tract  is  rendered  easy  by  the  Great  or 
Imperial  Canal,  which  traverses  it  from  S.  to  N., 
and  whose  length  exceeds  500  m.  in  a  straight 
line,  but  probably  its  whole  length  is  not  less  than 
700  m.  It  is,  also,  traversed  by  the  lower  courses 
of  the  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang-ho  and 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  flow  through  it  from 
W.  to  E.  The  Hoang-ho  runs  upwards  of  2,000, 
and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  more  than  2,900  m.,  if 
their  bends  be  taken  into  account. 

4.  Countries  lying  to  the  South  of  the  Great 
Table-landofEcutem  Asia. — This  region  comprised 
the  two  peninsulas,  which  are  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  of  India,  within  and  without  the  Ganges. 

The  peninsula  without  the  Ganges  is  travereed 
by  four  mountain-ranges,  of  which  the  three  far- 
thest east  are  connected  with,  or  branch  off  from, 
the  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  the  most  southeni  ex- 
tremity of  the  Great  Table-land-  The  most  east- 
erly, which  may  be  called  the  Anam  range,  be- 
gins at  22°  N.  lat.,  and  runs  SE.  till  it  approaches 
the  Chinese  Sea,  near  17°  N.  hit ;  hence,  farther 
south,  it  proceeds  parallel  to  the  shores  of  that  sea, 
and  terminates  at  Ope  St  James  (IQO 15').  This 
range  occupies  about  100  m.  in  width;  its  eleva- 
tion has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  be 
considerable,  though  far  from  rising  to  the  snow- 
line, except,  perhaps,  where  it  is  connected  ^ith 
the  table-land  of  lu-nan.  Two  other  mountain- 
chains  branch  off"  from  the  SW.  side  of  the  same 
table-land,  between  95^  and  97®  E.  long.,  and  run 
nearly  due  S.,  including  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Thaluen  river.  The  most  westerly,  wliich  may  be 
called  the  Birmah  range,  terminates  as  a  chain  of 
considerable  elevation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tha- 
luen river;  the  other,  which  runs  to  the  E.  of  that 
river,  and  may  be  called  the  Shan  or  Siam  ran^, 
continues  farther  S.,  but  gradually  declining  in 
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IkOght  tOl  H  duappears  entiielv  N.  of  the  most 
uoow  part  of  the  peninsala  of  Slalacca,  the  isth- 
mtfof  Kiah  (IIOSC  N  lat.) :  for  the  low  moun- 
uinflj  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  S.  part  of 
that  peninaula,  are  not  connected  with  iU 

Benreen  the  Anam  nnee  and  the  Golf  of 
Tonkin  lies  a  laige  plain,  uiat  of  Tonkin,  about 
100  m.  in  len^^  and  width ;  it  is  low,  level,  and 
exlzemehr  fertile,  especially  as  far  as  it  can  be  irri- 
ntod.  It  is  sorrounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  very 
foiile  vafleys,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Song-ca, 
vhidi  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  and  nms 
in  m  £S£.  direction  probably  more  than  700  m. 
Utt  plain  of  Tonkin  terminates  between  19°  and 
S^  N.  lat :  ftrther  &  the  offsets  from  the  Anam 
ni^  approach  close  to  the  sea,  and  leave  onlv 
between  them  larger  or  smaller  valleys,  which 
eommoDly  are  very  fertile.  South  of  Cape  Ava- 
lellt  steep  rocks  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

OHlullT* 

The'K.  portion  of  the  country,  occupying  the 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  the  Anam  range 
from  the  Shan  range,  exhibits  several  high  moun- 
tain ridges,  which  include  valleys  and  surround 
derated  plains.  South  of  16°  N.  lat,  however, 
low  plains  constitute  the  general  character  of  the 
eoontiy ;  for  though  several  ridges  occur,  they  do 
not  seem  to  rise  at  any  place  above  the  elevation 
of  high  hills.  These  low  plains  have  a  greater 
abondance  of  water  than  any  other  country  of 
Asia.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  surface  is 
cofcred  with  permanent  lakes :  others  are  formed 
dining  the  ramv  season,  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Bomaoos  and  large  rivers ;  and  at  that  season  a 
great  portion  of  the  land  is  changed  into  immense 
cwnnps.  Though  t^e  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
jields  very  rich  crops  of  rice  and  every  kind  of 
ve^^les  cultivated  for  food  between  the  tropics, 
milisation  is  leas  advanced  than  either  in  Ci^ina 
or  Hindostan ;  because  its  inhabitants  being  un- 
able to  tum  this  abundance  to  their  advantage, 
it  seta  as  an  incentive  to  idleness.  Three  large 
riv^os  drain  this  country.  The  most  easterly  is 
the  Sai-gon,  which  runs  along  the  Anam  ran^, 
and  &il8  into  the  sea  near  Cape  St  James:  its 
spper  course  is  entirely  unknown,  but  from  its 
Bxe  towards  its  mouth  it  is  supposed  to  run  from 
i^  to  600  m.  The  Mackhaun,  or  river  of  Cam- 
ha^  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Lan-tsan-kiang, 
and  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Table-land, 
M  that  its  whole  course  probably  exceeds  2,000 
n.:  it  £aUs  into  the  sea  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Sai-gon  river.  The  third  river  is  the  Menam,  or 
river  of  Siam,  which  runs  about  700  m.,  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  vdlc^,  in  which  the  Thaluen  runs,  between 
the  moontam-rangee  of  Siam  and  fiirmah  is  nar- 
row ;  its  soil  is  stony,  and  too  much  elevated  to  be 
wn^tied  by  the  water  of  the  river,  which  rushes 
inth  great  impetuosity  down  its  confined  bed, 
deacending  from  the  Great  Table-land,  where  it  is 
called  Loo-kiang,  or  Noo-kiaug.  Its  whole  course 
pntably  exceeds  1,500  m. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca,  which  constitutes  the 
most  southerly  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and 
terminates  with  the  capes  of  Buros  and  Romania, 
between  which  the  island  and  town  of  Singapore 
are  sitoated,  is  cotmected  with  the  mainland  by 
the  isthmus  of  Krah  (between  ^  and  11°  S.  hit), 
aboQt  150  m.  long^  and  from  70  to  80  m.  wide. 
It  U  low,  and  its  soil  is  formed  by  aUuvium.  The 
peninsola  itself  contains  a  mountain-ridge  in  the 
mtcrior,  which  rises  to  3,000  or  4,000  ft,  and  is 
nnstly  covered  with  thick  wood,  but  along  the 
•bores  extends  a  level  country,  wliich  in  some 
districts  is  very  fertile,  but  mostly  not  very  pro- 
dacdre. 


The  most  westerly  of  the  four  motmtain-chains 
which  traverse  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  * 
from  N.  to  S.  nearly  in  its  whole  length,  is  the 
Aracan  rang^e,  divicUng  Aracan  from  Uie  Birman 
empire.  It  is  not  connected,  like  the  others,  with 
the  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  but  vrith  the  Himalaya 
range.  The  Himalaya  moimtains  are  considered 
to  terminate  at  the  sources  of  the  Brahmapoutra, 
(97°  SO'  E.  long.,  and  28°  N.  kt).  ITie  mountains 
which  surround  the  upper  course  of  that  river  are 
called  the  Langtan  mountains,  and  many  of  their 
summits  rise  above  the  snow-line;  the  highest 
of  those  which  have  been  measured,  the  Dupha 
Boom,  attaining  13,713  ft  above  the  sea-level: 
the  passes  which  lead  over  it  do  not  sink  below 
11,000  ft  From  these  mountains,  which  rather 
constitute  a  large  mountain-knot  than  a  range,  a 
chain  issues,  running  W.  parallel  to  the  Himidaya 
range,  lliat  portion  of  the  chain  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Langtan  mountains  is 
called  Patkoi  mountains :  it  seems  to  be  much 
lower,  and  more  accessible.  Farther  W.  they  are 
called  the  Naga  mountains,  which  are  still  lower, 
and  extend  to  about  98°  80'  E.  long.,  where  they 
are  succeeded  by  the  Garrow  Hills,  which  rarely 
rise  to  more  than  6,000  ft,  and  terminate  opposite 
the  mountain  ridges  which  surround  the  enormous 
piimacle  of  the  Chamalari  in  the  liimalaya  range. 
Between  this  range  and  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains extends  the  vaJley  of  Asam,  or  of  the  Brah^ 
mapoutra,  one  of  the  lar;^t  in  Asia :  its  length 
exceeds  400  m.,  and  in  width  it  varies  between  30 
and  50  m.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate 
such  as  to  bring  to  perfection  nearly  ail  produc- 
tions cultivated  between  the  tropics :  but  here  also 
the  too  great  abundance  of  water  retards  the  pro- 
grt»s  of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
Ution.  The  Brahmapoutra  runs  more  than  500 
m.  through  the  centre  of  this  valley,  and  is  here 
joined  by  the  Di-hong,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Sampu,  or  Yaroo-Zangbo-tsiu,  flows  through  the 

?lains  of  Tibet  and  hna  run  a  course  of  more  than 
,000  m.  before  it  reaches  the  Brahmapoutra. 
Issuing  from  the  valley  of  Asam,  the  Brahma- 
poutra runs  360  m.  farther  through  the  plain  of 
BengaL 

The  country  which  extends  along  the  moun- 
tain chains  constituting  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  Asam,  and  advances  as  far  S.  as  24°  N. 
lat,  seems  to  be  considerably  elevated  above  the 
sea,  the  plain  on  which  the  town  of  Moonipore  is 
built  havmg  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,500  ft  But 
the  plains  are  commonly  not  of  great  extent,  and 
the  valleys  are  narrow,  though  the  mountains 
which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  do  not 
rise  to  a  great  elevation.  As  far  as  is  known  (for 
the  eastern  portion  of  this  region  has  not  been 
visited  by  European  travellers)  these  ranges  run 
S.  and  Is.,  and  form  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  range  from  which  they  issue.  One  of 
these  rang^es,  extending  along  the  meridian  of  91° 
£.  long.,  b  called  the  Khiebunda  mountains,  be- 
tween Moonipore  and  Katshar,  but  farther  S.,  the 
Aracan  mountains.  This  chain,  whose  length 
rather  exceeds  700  m.,  attains,  towards  the  S., 
only  a  mean  elevation  of  about  3,000  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  though  some  of  its  summits 
rise  to  5,000  ft  and  upwards.  Its  mean  width 
mav  be  50  m. :  it  terminates  at  Cape  Kegrais. 

Between  the  Aracan  mountains  and  the  Birmah 
range  lies  the  greatest  part  of  the  Birman  empire. 
A  small  portion  of  its  surface  consists  of  rich  cul- 
tivable lands ;  these  lie  in  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Irawaddi,  and  in  two  large  plains ;  one  situated 
between  22°  and  23°  N.  lat,  along  the  N.  side  of 
the  great  l)cnd  of  that  river,  and  the  other  between 
16°  and  18°  N.  lat :  the  latter  comprehends  the 
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large  delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  and  the  adjacent  low 
countiy  as  far  E.  as  the  Birmah  mountains,  and 
may  have  a  suifaoe  of  nearly  100,000  sq.  m.  But 
its  agricultuiQ  suffen  from  excess  of  water.  The 
country  E.  of  the  Irawaddi,  andS.  of  its  great 
bend,  is  a  high  countzy,  from  1,500  to  2,000  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whose  hilly  surface 
suffers  from  want  of  water,  the  soil  being  sandy 
and  dry.  The  Irawaddi,  which  drains  the  Birman 
empire,  rises  in  that  unknown  region  £.  of  the 
Langtan  mountain-knot,  and  runs  upwards  of 
1,200  m.,  if  its  bends  be  taken  into  account. 

Aracan,  or  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Aracan 
mountains,  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  in  its 
northern  districts,  the  table-mountain  (near  21^ 
N.  lat«)  rising  to  8,340  ft.  above  the  sea;  but  its 
middle  parts  are  occupied  by  the  rather  wide  val- 
ley of  the  Huritung  or  Aracan  river,  and  this  is 
continued  farther  S.  to  19°  N.  lat.,  being  separated 
from  the  sea  to  the  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
by  a  ridge  of  broken  hills,  which  rise  to  between 
500  and  700  ft.  The  rains  diuing  the  south-west 
monsoon  bein^  extremely  heavy  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance, agnculture  is  here  also  retarded  by  the 
abundance  of  water. 

Hindostan,  or  the  peninsula  within  or  on  this 
side  the  Ganges,  is  not  connected  either  with  the 
table-land  of  Eastern  or  that  of  Western  Asia, 
bein^  separated  from  each  by  a  wide  plain,  ex- 
tendmg  nrst  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  along 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya  ran^e  to 
the  shores  of  the  river  Indus,  in  a  WNW.  direc- 
tion, and  thence  along  the  mountains  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  in  a  SSW. 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Thus  this 
plain  has  the  form  of  a  right  angle ;  and  is,  on 
account  of  its  different  character  in  the  eastern 
and  western  districts,  with  propriety  divided  into 
the  plain  of  the  Ganges  and  that  of  the  Indus. 

The  plain  of  the  Ganges  may  be  compared  with 
the  great  plain  of  China,  in  respect  of  fertility  and 
extent,  though  not  of  population.  Its  length  is 
upwards  of  1,000  m.,  and  its  width  varies  between 
120  and  350  m. :  it  covers  an  area  of  more  than 
200,000  sq.  m.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  it 
rises  imperceptiblv  towards  the  NW. ;  but,  even 
at  a  distance  of  200  m.  from  the  sea,  its  surface  is 
not  1,000  ft.  above  it.  The  country  between  the 
W.  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  Hooghlv,  and  that 
of  the  Brahmapoutra,  to  a  distance  of  nearly  100 
m.  from  the  sea,  is  extremely  low,  and  frequently 
inundated  by  high  tides.  It  is  called  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  and  is  nearly  uninhabited  on  account  of  its 
unhealthiness,  being  covered  with  laige  forest- 
trees,  and  frequentcKl  by  tigers  and  other  beasts  of 
prey.  The  country  which  lies  N.  of  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  to  an  ext^t  of  200  m.  and  upwards,  is 
subject  to  tJie  annual  inundations  of  the  Ganges ; 
by  whose  deposit  it  is  fertilised,  so  as  to  give  the 
most  abundant  crops  of  rice.  It  is  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  nourishes  a  very  numerous 
population.  N.  of  25°  N.  lat.  the  annual  inunda- 
tions of  the  river  cease ;  and  where .  no  artificial 
means  are  employed  to  effect  an  irrigation  for  the 
culture  of  rice,  the  country  produces  wheat  and 
other  grains.  But  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
decreases  as  we  advance  higher  up  the  river.  It 
becomes  more  sandy,  and  N.  of  Delhi  the  tracts 
along  the  rivers  can  only  be  cultivated.  At  30° 
N.  lat.  it  is  a  complete  desert.  Between  this  plain 
and  the  lowest  range  of  the  Himalaya  moimtains 
extends  the  Tariyana,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from 
12  to  20  m,  wide,  covered  with  immense  forests, 
and  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  elephants, 
tigers  and  other  animals.  It  is  uninhabited  on 
account  of  its  unhealthiness,  the  surface  in  the 
rainy  season  being  converted  into  an  immense 


swamp;  but  between  November  and  Maich  it 
may  be  visited  without  danger. 

The  river  which  drains  this  plain,  the  Ganges, 
rises  in  the  highest  and  most  northcriy  range  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  bordering  on  the  table- 
land of  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassa,  Rowana,  and 
of  Hrawan  Hrad.  Its  several  sources  unite  before 
it  issues  iirom  the  mountains  at  Hnrdwax.  It  soon 
begins  to  change  its  W.  into  a  S.  and  south-east- 
erly course.  In  the  latter  direction  it  traverses 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain.  But  from  its  junction 
with  the  Jumna  it  runs  E.  to  the  neighliourhood 
of  Rajamahal,  where  it  again  turns  to  Uie  SE.,  and 
soon  after  begins  to  form  its  extensive  delta,  di- 
viding in  a  great  number  of  branches,  of  which 
the  most  easterly  and  principal  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Brahmapoutra ;  but  the  western  mouth,  called  the 
Hooghly,  is  in  a  straight  line  180  m.  distant  from 
it  All  rivers  descending  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, between  78°  and  90°  E.  long.,  increase  ita 
waters,  and  most  of  them  inundating  the  lands 
conti^ous  to  their  banks  during  the  rainy  season, 
contnbute  to  increase  the  fertUity  of  the  plain. 
The  course  of  the  Ganges  exceeds  1,300  m. 

The  plain  of  the  Indus  is  somewhat  less  in  ex- 
tent, and  greatly  inferior  in  fertility.  It  extends 
in  length  about  600  m.,  and  in  width  300  at  an 
average.  Its  surface  may  cover  an  area  of  180,000 
sq.  m.  Its  N.  part  is  called  the  Penj-ab  (country 
of  five  rivers),  from  bein^  watered  by  five  lai^ 
rivers,  which  afterwards  jom  the  Indus.  This  tract 
is  commonly  very  fertile  along  the  watercourses, 
and  there  are  even,  between  the  rivers,  districts 
whose  soil  recompenses  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man ;  but  in  general  they  have  a  light  soil,  which 
frequently  passes  into  sterile  sand  or  clay.  This 
description  also  applies  for  the  most  part  to  the 
tract  of  land  which  lies  on  the  right  of  the  river, 
between  it  and  the  ranges  which  separate  it  from 
the  table-land  of  Iran.  But  on  the  left  of  the 
Indus  extends  an  immense  sandy  desert,  which  in 
the  N.  is  called  Maroost'hali,  or  the  Great  Desert, 
and  to  the  S.  Thur,  or  the  Little  Desert.  It  ex- 
tends over  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  and  occupies 
nearly  half  the  whole  plain.  At  its  southern  ex- 
tremity is  the  Runn,  an  extensive  salt  morass, 
connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  In  the  desert 
also  occur  smaller  lakes  and  marshes,  in  which 
salt  is  produced.     It  is  only  inhabited  in  a  few 

E laces,  where  rocks  protrude  through  the  sand, 
aving  their  surface  covered  with  scan^  grasi. 
The  Indus,  which  drains  this  plain,  has  its  sources 
near  those  of  the  Ganges ;  descending  through  the 
spacious  valley  of  Leh  or  Ladak ;  it  breaks  through 
the  mountains  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Himalaya  range.  Its  whole  course  amounts 
to  upwards  of  1,500  m. 

Where  the  two  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus 
meet,  in  the  parallel  of  Delhi,  between  76°  and 
77°  E.  long.,  begin  the  mountainous  countries  of 
Hindostan,  which  extend  to  its  most  southern  ex- 
tremity, Cape  Comorin  (near  8°  S.  lat.).  This  im- 
mense tract  may  be  divided  into  two  triangles, 
connected  at  their  bases  at  the  Yindhya  moun- 
tains, which  extend  between  22°  and  23°  from  the 
Bay  of  Cambay,  to  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  NW. 
of  Calcutta.  This  chain  is  of  moderate  devation, 
its  highest  summits  probably  not  exceeding  3,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  most  frequented  of  its 
mountain-passes,  that  of  Jaum,  only  rising  to  2,328 
ft.  At  its  western  extremity,  about  30  m.  from 
the  Bay  of  Carabav,  it  is  connected  with  another 
chain,  the  Aravulli  range,  which  first  runs  N.,  in 
broken  masses,  up  to  the  vicinity  of  24°  N.  lat., 
but  farther  N.  forms  a  continuous  range,  running 
NNE.     It  descends  westward,  with  a  steep  de- 
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dmtf,tD  the  desert  of  Marooet^hali,  and  prevents 
tke  Mod  of  that  district  from  encroaching  on  the 
fenile  oountiy  lying  farther  £.  Its  average  ele- 
Tttkn  probably  does  not  exceed  8,000  ft,  though 
HBie  eonmiits  rise  higher,  and  the  Aboo  or  Aboda 
Peik  (between  24^  and  25^),  even  to  more  than 
&000  ft.  These  two  chains,  the  Vindhya  moan- 
tiias  and  the  Aravulli  ran^e,  constitute  two  sides 
(/the northern  triangle,  and  from  them  the  country 
ptdoaOy  lowers,  until  it  meets  the  plain  of  the 
Ga^  not  far  ficom  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
Oooogoons  to  the  mountains  are  two  considerable 
pUins;  the  table-land  oi  Malwa,  well  kno¥ni  by 
III  ezteosiTe  j^lantadons  of  opium,  skirts  the 
Bofthem  declivity  of  the  Vindhya  mountains  for 
ibgnt  300  DL,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  50  m. 
Sen  the  mountains  its  elevation  is  between  1,800 
ud  1,900  ft  above  the  sea-level ;  but  towards  the 
X.it  hnperceptibly  lowers  to  less  than  1,300  ft 
The  table-land  of  Mawar  extends  along  the  Ara- 
Tvlli  rnge ;  it  is  between  150  and  180  m.  long, 
fiom  S).  to  N.,  and  from  70  to  100  m.  wide.  Its 
devition  near  the  mountains  is  about  2,000  ft 
ibore  the  sea,  bat  on  its  eastern  border  it  sinks  to 
1.400  ft  In  fertility  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 
pltin  of  lialwa ;  it  produces  different  kinds  of 
gain,  bat  little  rioe.  The  tracts  of  country  which 
ffptnte  these  pljuns  and  extend  to  the  plun  of 
the  Ganges,  have  a  very  broken  surface,  which  on 
the  £.,  m  Huraoutee,  rises  in  steep  and  rugged 
hills,  bat  farther  W.,  in  Bundlecund,  presents  more 
gmiit  aodivities,  and  wider,  as  well  as  more  fer- 
tife,  Tilleya.  The  rivtes  which  drain  these  coun- 
tzies  fidl  into  the  Junma,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujerat,  lying  opposite  the 
BDoth  of  the  riveTB  Nerbudda  and  Tapty,  is  united 
totbe  continent  of  Hindostan  by  an  isthmus  more 
thin  50  m.  long,  between  the  southern  part  of  the 
alt  moms  called  the  Kunn  and  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
bty.  This  isthmus  is  so  low  that,  in  the  rainy 
Marai,  the  waters  of  both  gulfs  unite  and  con- 
Ten  the  peninsula  into  an  island.  The  districts 
contigaouB  to  this  isthmus,  as  well  as  those  bor- 
denn^  on  the  gulfs  of  Caxnbay  and  Cutch,  have 
SB  undulating  surface,  and  contain  extensive  tracts 
of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land.  The  lands 
iloD|^  the  western  coast  are  rather  level,  but  their 
CQifiwe  is  stony,  covered  with  little  earth,  and  not 
fenile.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  all  the 
districti  along  the  southern  coast,  have  a  very 
bfoken  surface,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  bare 
racks,  bat  contain  a  number  of  fertile  valleys.  The 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  attain  a 
modente  elevation.  The  whole  is  well  supplied 
vith  nmning  water,  except  the  north-westeni  ex- 
tranitv,  bat  is  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the 
hifls  aJoDg  the  southern  coast 

Contigaoas  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Tindhya  mountains,  but  S.  of  them  (between  81<^ 
■nd  830  E.  long.,  and  22©  and  28°  N.  lat),  the 
omtiy  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  probably 
to  mofe  than  5,000  ft  It  is  overtopped  by  nurae- 
TDOi  sommita  which  rise  2,000  ft  higher.  This 
n^97ed  country,  which  seems  to  constitute  a  moun- 
tun4aiot,  from  which  ridges  and  rivers  run  out  in 
til  directions,  is  called  Omerkuntuk.  The  most 
flMifliderable  of  these  rivers  is  the  Nerbudda,  which 
nau  westward  in  a  deep  valley,  overhung  on  the 
N.  by  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  Yindhya  moun- 
tains, and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  another  ran^,  the 
&  Saotpoora  mountains.  This  valley,  which  is 
vide,  except  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  of  con- 
!9denble  fertility,  is  considered  as  the  boundary 
5ne  between  Hindostan  Proper,  lying  N.,  and  the 
Dcecan,  extending  S.  to  Cape  Comorin.  The 
Ingth  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  river,  is  about  600 
ffl.    Similar  is  the  valley  in  which  the  Tapty 


runs  along  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Santpoora 
mountains,  parallel  to  the  Nerbudda,  but  its  course 
does  not  much  exceed  800  m. 

To  the  S.  and  SE.  of  Omerkuntuk,  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and  as  far  S. 
as  the  course  of  the  river  Grodavery,  extends  a  tract 
of  country  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  has  not 
been  determined;  but  the  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, seem  to  indicate  that  it  must  be  between 
8,000  and  4,000  ft  Its  surface  is  broken ;  the  hills 
rise  to  2,000  ft  above  it,  but  they  are  separated 
from  eadi  other  by  wide  valleys,  and  frequently 
bj  plains  of  moderate  extent  and  indifferent  fer- 
tility, except  along  the  foot  of  the  ridges,  where 
the  soil  commonly  is  rich.  The  eastern  border 
of  this  rugged  table-land  is  formed  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  does  not  seem  to  rise  consider- 
ably above  it,  but  they  are  so  steep  as  to  be  almost 
impassable  for  horse  or  wheeled  carriages.  Their 
distance  from  the  sea  varies  between  60  and  80  m. 

On  the  mountain-knot  of  Omerkuntuk  rises  the 
river  Mahanuddy,  which  traverses  this  broken 
country  in  an  ESE.  direction  nearly  in  the  middle. 
It  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  after  a  course  of 
more  than  500  m.,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  an  ex- 
tensive delta. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tapty,  and  nearly 
in  its  parallel,  rises  suddenlv  from  the  plain  a  con- 
tinuous mountain-range  called  the  Ghauts,  extend- 
ing southward  as  far  as  the  river  Ponany  (ll^  S. 
lat),  through  10<>  of  \&U  In  some  parts  it  is  80  or 
even  40  m.  distant  from  the  sea;  in  others  it  con- 
stitutes its  very  shores.  It  rises  abruptly  with  a 
steep  ascent  from  the  low  coast  and  attains  a  mean 
elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft;  but  some  of 
its  summits  rise  much  higher.  The  highest  por- 
tion are  the  Neilgherry  hills  (ll^  S.  lat),  which 
are  more  than  9,000  ft  above  the  sea ;  the  Lilian- 
dumale  (12<^  N.  lat)  is  above  5,500  ft ;  and  the 
Subramuni  (120  800  above  5,400  ft  In  many 
points,  the  range  sinks  down  to  less  than  2,000  ft, 
and  over  these  depressions  lead  the  ghauts  or  moun- 
tain-passes ;  whose  name  has  been  transferred  to 
the  range  itself. 

The  narrow  tract  of  country  which  intervenes 
between  this  range  and  the  sea-coast  is  called  Ma- 
labar. It  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  short  offsets 
of  the  Ghauts,  which  preserve  their  character  of 
steepness,  but  include  small  valleys  which  display 
a  vigorous  vegetation.  The  nazrow  tract  of  level 
land  along  the  sea,  which  seldom  exceeds  8  m.  in 
width,  and  is  in  general  much  less,  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  low  downs ;  this  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  irrigation  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  fresh  water  descending  from  the  mountains 
has  no  vent  and  must  therefore  stagnate  until  it 
evaporates :  hence  these  tracts  produce  much  rice, 
though  their  soil  is  poor,  consistmg  chiefly  of  sand. 

The  Neilgherry  hills  constitute  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Ghauts,  which  are  called  the  W.  Ghauts, 
to  distinguish  them  from  another  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  E.  Ghauts.  The  last-mentioned 
mountains  begin  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Caverv 
rilO20'  N.  lat),  and  extend  thence,  fust  in  a  NE. 
direction,  as  far  as  18^  N.  lat,  where,  opposite  the 
town  of  Madras,  they  turn  to  the  N.,  and  con- 
tinue so  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Kistna  (near  17^ 
N.  lat).  Between  this  river  and  the  Godavery  are 
a  range  of  hills,  which  connects  them  with  the 
motmtains  which  separate  the  Circars  from  the 
elevated  country  lying  farther  W.  The  E.  Ghauts 
do  not  form  an  uninterrupted  chain,  being  at 
several  places  broken  by  the  rivers  which  rise  on 
the  E.  declivities  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  and  descend 
to  the  Bay  of  BengaL  They  also  do  not  form  one 
ma«»s;  but  are  frequently  divided  in  several  ridgua. 
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bj  longitadinal  vaUeya.  These  mountains  do  not 
nee  to  the  elevation  of  the  W.  Ghauts;  ^et  to  the 
W.  of  Madras,  the  Nalla  Malla  mountains  attain 
8,000  it.  and  more,  and  farther  S.  (near  129)  the 
Sherwahary  moimtains  rise  to  4,985  ft. 

The  extensive  country  enclosed  between  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Ghauts  is  an  elevated  table-land. 
Its  suriace  extends  nearly  in  a  level,  which  is 
only  here  and  there  broken  by  short  ridges  or 
groups  of  hills  rising  a 'few  hundred  ft.  above  it. 
Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it 
is  contiguous  to  the  W.  Ghauts,  varies  between 
2,000  and  3,000  ft.,  and  thus  it  may  continue  to 
the  middle  of  the  table-land ;  but  it  sinks  in  ap- 
proaching the  £.  Ghauts,  where,  in  most  places, 
it  has  barely  1,000  ft.  or  less  of  elevation.  Its 
soil  is  rather  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rice,  where  it  can  be  irrigated,  and  where 
not,  it  TOoducee  abundance  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  The  S.  part  is  called  the  table-land  of 
Mysore,  and  the  N.  that  of  Balaghaut. 

The  £astem  Ghauts  are  at  a  distance  of  about 
150  m.  from  the  sea,  or  coast  of  Coromandel.  The 
surface  of  the  intervening  country  extends  mostly 
in  wide  plains,  which  here  and  there  are  inter- 
spersed by  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  The  soil  is 
(ky,  light,  and  sandy,  but  neverthdess  it  gives 
rich,  crops  wherever  it  is  irrigated,  which  ia  ren- 
dered easy  by  the  great  number  of  rivers  descend- 
ing from  the  Western  Ghauts,  or  originating  in 
the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and 
without  harbours,  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  very  heavy  swell,  which  renders  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous  during  the  north-eastern  mon- 
soon. Three  large  rivers  descend  from  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Western  Ghauts  through  the 
table-land  of  Mysore  and  Balaghaut,  to  this  coast, 
and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  most 
southerly  is  the  Cavenr,  which  runs  about  450  m. 
Farther  N.  is  the  lustna,  or  Kiisha,  and  the 
Godavezy,  the  f(«mer  flowing  about  600,  the  latter 
700  m.  These  rivers,  though  in  many  parts  very 
valuable  for  irrigating  the  contiguous  lands,  are 
only  navigable  in  the  low  plain  of  the  Camatic  On 
the  table-land  they  in  general  have  little  water,  and 
where  they  break  through  the  Eastern  Ghauts, 
they  are  broken  by  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts. 

On  the  parallel  of  tlie  embouchure  of  the  Caveiy 
river  (1 1°  N.  lat),  the  peninsula  may  be  traversed 
without  passing  any  mountain.  Here  exists  a 
great  de]»ression  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  called 
the  Gap  of  Coimbatore.  The  narrowest  passage  is 
at  the  fortress  of  AnimaUy  (77^  £.  long.),  where 
the  level  low  country  between  two  mountain- 
ranges  presents  a  valley  about  12  m.  wide.  The 
elevation  of  the  highest  part  of  this  gap  is  only 
400  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  whole  country 
in  this  district  is  covered  with  large  forest-trees, 
es^edaUy  with  teak ;  but  during  the  rainy  season 
it  IB  converted  into  a  swamp. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Grap  of  Coimbatore  the  Ghauts 
rise  again  with  a  very  abrupt  ascent :  they  attain 
also  a  great  elevation.  The  Permaul  Peak,  situ- 
ated wTof  Dindigul,  nearly  in  the  middle  between 
both  seas,  is  7,367  (t  above  the  sea-level,  and 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  natives,  the 
mountains  farther  W,  rise  to  the  snow-line.  The 
chain  lies  here  farther  from  the  sea,  leaving  a  low 
tract  from  30  to  40  m.  across  between  them,  and 
nms  SSW.  towards  C&\)e  Comorin,  terminating 
abruptly  at  a  distance  of  about  20  Eng.  m.  from 
the  Cape  with  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  2,000  ft. 
high :  a  low  rocky  ridge  extends  to  the  Cape.  The 
mountains  are  here  covered  with  thick  forests. 

The  country  W.  of  these  Southern  Ghauts  is 
throughout  intersected  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which 
often  run  for  great  length  parallel  to  the  coast, 


receiving  the  various  mountain  streams,  and  com- 
municatmg  with  the  ocean  by  different  shallow 
and  narrow  openings.  Between  Cochin  and 
Quilon  these  lakes  form  a  continual  series,  being* 
united  to  one  anothor  by  short  dianneLs,  and 
affording  an  easy  means  of  communication.  The 
low  country,  which  extends  for  some  miles  inland 
from  these  lakes,  has  a  good  soil,  and  being 
abundantly  watered,  gives  very  rich  crops  of  rice 
and  other  tropical  prc^uctions.  Still  more  vigor- 
ous is  Ihe  vegetation  in  the  valleys  which  are 
enclosed  by  the  offsets  of  the  mountains,  but  they 
are  not  cultivated  with  equal  care.  The  low  coast 
is  here  exposed  to  a  ccmtinual  and  very  heavy 
swell  from  the  ocean. 

The  plain  and  nearly  level  coontry,  which  on 
the  E.  of  the  Southern  Ghauts  extends  to  an 
average  width  of  between  70  and  80  m.,  is  partly 
covered  with  extensive  forests  and  p&rtly  with 
cultivated  fields,  yielding  rich  crops  or  rice :  their 
irrigation  is  rendered  easy  by  the  numerous  small 
rivers.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaa, 
and  of  the  Palk  Strait  are  a  great  number  of  salt 
swamps  and  lagunes,  which  mostly  oommnnicate 
with  one  another.  Between  them  and  the  sea 
are  sand  downs,  which  in  some  places  extend 
to  several  miles  across.  The  stagnating  water 
renders  these  places  very  unhealthy. 

Deccan,  being  placed  between  two  seas  and  the 
conflict  of  the  monsoons,  is  always  cooled  by  sea 
breezes.  Its  surface  being  formed  by  a  series  of 
terraces,  and  lying  within  the  tropics,  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  of  tropical^M)unbies,  without  par- 
taking of  Uieir  disadvantages.  Oil  the  sultry 
coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  displayed  in 
the  cocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  ciniuimon- 
laurel,  and  the  pine-apple;  it  thence  passes 
through  forests  of  teak-trees  to  the  table-land  of 
Mysore  and  of  Balaghaut,  and  still  higher,  on  the 
cool  summit  of  the  mountains,  it  offers  the  fruit- 
trees  and  corn-fields  of  Europe,  flax  plantations, 
and  rich  meadows. 

6.  The  /TtJMfoo-Cbo**.— The  NW.  extremity  of 
the  plain  of  the  Indus  is  only  about  300  m.  distant 
from  the  plains  drained  by  the  Daria  Amu,  which 
form  the  southern  districts  of  the  level  conntry 
that  extends  S.  of  the  great  depression,  in  which 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Aral  are  placed. 
This  tract,  between  the  S.  and  N.  plains,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  mountain  system,  called  the  Hindoo- 
Coosh,  which,  like  an  isthmus,  connects  the  great 
table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  with  Iran,  the  most 
easterly  of  the  table-hmds  of  Western  Asia.  The 
whole  tract  is  occupied  by  high  and  steep  ranges, 
running  in  every  direction,  but  the  prindpal  of 
them  runs  E.  and  W.,  and  seems  to  be  a  prolonga- 
tion of  that  high  chain  which  is  call^  on  the 
great  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Knen-luen 
range.  Many  summits  in  this  range  rise  far  be- 
yond the  line  of  congelation.  One  of  them,  the 
Son  Tchookesur,  NE.  of  the  town  of  Peshawer,  is 
at  least  22,500  ft.  high;  but  that  snow-capped 
enormous  mass,  which  properly  is  called  the 
Hindoo-Coosh,  seems  to  attain  a  much  greater 
elevation.  The  valleys  of  this  mountain-region 
are  but  narrow,  except  that  in  which  the  river  of 
Caubul  flows,  which  is  of  considerable  breadth. 
The  momitains  present  mostly  naked  rocks  on 
their  steep  declivities,  but  afford  pasture  ground 
where  the  slopes  are  more  gentle. 

Western  Asia,  or  the  countries  l3ring  west  of  the 
plain  of  the  Indus,  the  Hindoo-Coosh  mountains, 
and  the  plains  of  Bokhara,  is,  like  Eastern  Asia, 
an  elevated  table-land,  but  each  differs  coii- 
ttiderably  from  the  other.  >Vhi]st  in  Eastern  Asia 
i  the  table-land  forms  one  mass,  extending  in  all 
I  directions,  that  of  Western  Asia  has  nearly  in  its 
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e  and  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  extent, 
finm  SE.  to  NW.,  a  deep  depression^  which  at 
its  floath-^astem  extremity,  where  it  is  occupied 
br  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  varies  between  30  and 
200  m.  in  width,  but  farther  to  the  NW.  extends 
vm  the  basin  of  the  river  Euphrates  and  the  ad- 
jacent desert,  so  as  to  be  from  200  to  500  m. 
team.  The  whole  length  of  this  depression,  from 
Cape  Ras  d  Had  (Sat),  the  south-eastern  point 
of  Aiabia,  to  Romicala,  where  the  Euphrates  issues 
iinnn  the  mountains  and  enters  the  plain,  does  not 
&11  short  of  1,500  m.  in  a  straight  line.  On  the 
NE.  of  this  depression  is  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
the  moontain-iegion  of  Armenia,  and  the  table- 
kad  of  Asia  Minor;  the  latter  projects  far  beyond 
the  depression.  On  the  SW.  of  it  is  the  table- 
kod  Of  Arabia,  which  latter  is  connected  with  the 
table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  mountain-range 
cifSaristaa  (Syria),  whose  mountains  separate  tJie 
a»th-we8tem  part  of  the  lowlands  from  the 
Meditenanean  Sea.  Besides,  the  table-lands  of 
Western  Asia  do  not  rise  to  so  high  an  elevation 
« the  southern  portion  of  the  table-land  of  East- 
ern Asia:  they  attain  only  the  height  of  the 
naithem  region,  but  being  placed  farther  to  the 
Sl  and  nearer  the  sea,  they  enjoy  a  better  climate 
ffid  are  more  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes, 
h  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  table-lands  of 
Western  Asia  descend  almost  everywhere  with  a 
steep  descent  to  the  adjoining  pliuns  or  seas,  and 
ne  not  surrounded  as  those  of  Eastern  Aaa  on  all 
fides  bv  lowlands. 

6.  The  TfMt-iandoflran  (Persia)  extends  from 
L  to  W.  from  the  plain  of  the  Indus  to  that  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  S.  to  N.  from  the  Gulf  of 
Perrfa  to  the  Ilesht  Kowar,  or  desert  of  Khiwa 
(3SP  N.  lat.),  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  interior  of  this  great  tract  of  country 
extends  in  large  and  level  plains,  only  in  a  few 
piaees  broken  by  rocky  hills,  mostly  unconnected 
with  one  another.  The  elevation  of  these  interior 
ifiatncts  aeems  rarely  to  exceed  5,000  ft.  above  the 
Ka-IeFel,  and  as  rarely  to  descend  to  less  than 
3.000  ft.  These  plains  are  bounded  on  every  side 
17  a  broad  border  of  more  elevated  tracts,  whose 
nilace  is  diversified  by  mountain-ridges,  valleys, 
md  Mine  table-lands  oV  moderate  extent. 

The  highest  portion  of  this  elevated  border  is  at 
fte  eastem  boundary  of  the  table-land,  contiguous 
to  the  plain  of  the*  Indus.  From  this  plain  the 
onmtiy  rises  in  several  steep  ridges,  miming  pa- 
nQd  to  the  plain,  and  including  deep  and  narrow 
viUeya.  These  mountains  are  called,  S.  of  29°, 
Hala  mountains,  and  N.  of  this,  Soliman  moun- 
tiiDs.  Adjacent  to  these  parallel  ridges,  on  the 
west  ade,  are  several  elevated  plains  of  moderate 
extent,  espedally  the  plains  of  Relat  (29^^),  Kwella 
^\%  and  Ghizni  (330  and  84©  N.  hit)  ;  of  which 
tfaefonner  is  elevated  between  7,000  and  8,000  ft., 
md  the  Utter  probably  more  than  9,000  ft.;  yet 
they  are  cultivated,  especially  towards  the  hills 
that  sonound  them,  and  the  depressions  of  their 
"iriace,  which  frequently  descend  some  hundred 
feet:  the  higher  dutricts  afford  good  pasture.  All 
tlieae  tracts  are  very  cold,  and  covered  by  deep 
awv  daring  winter. 

The  aouthem  border  of  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
extending  from  the  plain  of  the  Indus  as  far  W. 
■  the  Strait  of  Ormus,  does  not  rise  to  a  great 
elevation.  From  the  sea,  however,  the  mountains 
nse  rapidly,  havinj^  only  a  narrow  low  strip  along 
the  chores,  but  their  height  prt^bably  does  not  ex- 
ceed 3,000  ft  North  of  this  ridge  is  a  mostly  level 
plain,  which,  as  it  contains  extensive  plantations 
<^  date-trees,  cannot  have  a  great  elevation ;  it  is 
(Otherwise  sterile,  and  has  few  spots  which  can  be 
cBltiTited.    North  of  this  plain  is  another  much 


more  elevated  chain,  the  Wushutee  mountains, 
which  probably  attain  5,000  ft  In  this  part  the 
mountainous  border  of  the  table-land  is  hardly 
120  m.  across ;  but  towards  its  western  extremity 
a  mountain-group  projects  northward  (near  60°  E. 
lon|^.),the  Surhad  mountains  (cold  mountains), 
which  seem  to  attain  a  higher  elevation,  but  have 
several  fertile  valleys  towards  the  £.  From  this 
mountain-group  issues  northward  a  rocky  ridge, 
which  is  narrow,  and  in  general  low,  but  has  a  few 
elevated  summits.  This  ridge,  advancing  to  the 
northern  border,  divides  the  interior  plain  of  Iran 
in  two  parts,  and  forms  the  political  boundary 
between  Afghanistan,  or  East  Iran,  and  Persia,  or 
West  Iran. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  East  Iran 
is  occupied  by  a  sandy  desert,  which,  from  the 
Wushutee  mountains,  extends  northward  to  the 
parallel  of  Ferrah,  Ghirish,  and  Kandahar  (from 
270  to  320  10'  N.  Ut),  nearly  400  m.,  and  from  E. 
to  W.  nearly  the  same  distance.  Its  southern 
part,  the  desert  of  Beloochistan,  is  covered  with 
fine  sand,  which,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  rises 
some  feet  above  the  solid  surface.  It  is  entirely 
uninhabited.  The  northern  portion,  the  desert  of 
Sigestan,  or  Seistan,  has  a  few  small  oases,  and 
considerable  tracts  of  fertile  and  cultivated  ground 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Helmund,  which  rises 
on  the  western  decUvity  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  and 
runs  about  500  miles.  Half  its  course  is  through 
the  desert,  and  it  loses  itself  in  the  Lake  of  Zareh, 
about  120  m.  long  and  50  m.  wide,  but  when  swelled 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  more  elevated 
regions,  it  occupies  a  space  more  than  double  these 
dimensions.  Along  the  northern  border  of  the 
desert  lies  a  country  whose  surface  is  partly  hilly 
and  partly  undulating,  but  its  breadth  is  not  con- 
siderable, being  between  50  and  80  m.  across. 

The  northern  border  of  East  Iran  is  formed  by 
an  extensive  table-land  of  very  broken  surface ; 
the  upper  part  extends  in  wide  level  plains,  but 
they  are  frequently  intersected  with  deep  valleys. 
This  region,  the  Paropamisus  of  the  ancients,  has 
been  called  by  modem  geographers  the  mountain- 
region  of  the  Eiraaks,  and  Hazareh,  from  the  sa- 
vage nations  which  inhabit  it  It  extends  S.  and 
N.  about  400  m.,  and  nearly  double  that  extent 
E.  and  W.  The  ground  is  cultivated  only  in  the 
narrow  valleys,  but  the  extensive  pastures  nourish 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  On  the  N.  it  is 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Bokhara  by  the  Ha- 
zareh moimtains. 

The  interior  plain  of  West  Iran  is  of  greater  ex- 
tent, its  length  from  the  boundary  of  ^ghanistan 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  N.  of  the 
town  of  Kasbin,  exceeding  considerably  500  m., 
whilst  its  mean  width  may  be  400  m.,  but  towards 
the  north-western  extremity  it  narrows  to  150  m. 
and  less.  Its  middle  is  occupied  by  a  desert,  called 
the  Salt  Desert,  its  surface  being  impregnated  with 
nitre  and  other  salts.  Towards  the  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  it  may  be  250  m.  across,  but  farther 
W.  its  width  hardly  exceeds  100  m.  Its  length 
is  400  m.,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  entirely  uninhabited. 
Those  portions  of  the  plain  which  extend  on  both 
sides  the  desert  have  a  broken  surface,  but  the 
level  plains  are  extensive,  and  the  hills,  though 
sometimes  high,  do  not  occupy  a  ^preat  space. 
These  districts,  far  from  being  infertile,  are  fre- 

?uently  well  cultivated  and  abound  in  pastures, 
n  many  districts  tinelruits  are  raised  plentifully: 
but  rocky  plains  also  occur  frequently. 

The  northern  border  of  West  Iran  seems  not  to 
exceed  100  or  120  m.  in  width.  It  is  likewise 
composed  of  different  ridges,  which  mostly  mn  in 
the  direction  of  the  table-land  E.  and  W,  Though 
very  rugged  and  steep,  the  mountains  do  not  rlbc 
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to  a  great  elevation  above  the  elevated  plains  lying 
Bouthward,  before  they  arrive  at  the  meridian  of 
66°  or  66°.  From  hence,  westward,  they  rise 
higher,  but  their  width  narrows  to  from  60  to  80 
m.  This  more  elevated  part  of  the  chain  is  called 
the  ElbuTz  mountains,  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  an  average 
distance  of  20  m.,  descending  to  it  with  a  descent 
which  is  extremely  rapid.  Its  offsets,  which  are 
not  less  steep,  though  less  elevated,  fill  up  the 
space  between  the  principal  range  and  the  sea, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  stripe  along  its 
shores.  The  valleys,  though  not  vexy  wide,  are 
VOTv  fertile. 

The  SW.  mountainous  border  of  the  plains  of 
West  Iran  is  still  more  distinctly  marked.  The 
mountain-tract,  about  80  or  90  m.  wide,  extends 
from  the  Straits  of  Onnuz  along  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
and  farther  N.  along  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  the  place  where  the  Tigris,  breaking  through 
the  mountains,  enters  the  low  plains  N.  of  the  town 
of  MosuL  This  mountain-tract  consists  of  from 
three  to  seven  ridges,  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  separated  by  as  many  naiiow  longitu- 
dinal valleys,  which  sometimes  are  many  days' 
journey  in  length.  They  are  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  low  coast  called  the  Gurmsir  (warm 
region),  and  rise  in  the  form  of  terraces  towards 
tlie  interior.  Tlie  valleys  in  the  southern  portion 
of  this  region  are  cultivated,  but  N.  of  the  parallel 
of  30°  N.  lat  they  are  inhabited  by  different  tribes 
of  Kurds,  who  prefer  a  nomadic  life  and  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle.  This  northern  range  was  anciently 
caHed  Zagros,  but  is  now  known  under  the  general 
name  of  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 

The  great  commercial  road  which  connects  the 
western  countries  of  Asia  with  India,  traveises  the 
table-land  of  Iran.  It  runs  between  the  deserts 
and  the  northern  mountain  border,  through  the 
fertile  and  cultivated  district  between  them,  and 
passes  from  the  town  of  Tabriz  in  Azexbiian  through 
Casbin  to  Teheran,  and  thence  to  Nishaboor,  Me- 
shed, and  Herat  Thence  it  declines  from  its  east- 
em  direction  to  the  S.  to  avoid  the  mountain  region 
of  the  Eimak  and  Hazareh,  and  leads  to  Kanda- 
har, where  it  passes  over  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Ghizni  to  CanbuL  It  then  follows  the  valley  of 
the  river  Cabul  to  Peshawer  and  Attock,  where  it 
passes  the  Indus,  and  traversing  the  Penj-ab,  en- 
ters the  plains  of  the  Ganges. 

7.  The  Mountednr-region  of  Armenia, — The  most 
northerly  and  narrow  extremity  of  the  interior 

Slain  of  Iran  reaches  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
azil  Ozein,  and  N.  of  it  extends  a  country  filled 
with  mountain-masses,  which  rises  higher  and 
higher  as  they  proceed  northward.  East  of  Tabriz 
is  Mount  Sellevan,  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
12,000  or  perhaps  18,000  ft  above  the  sea-level, 
and  other  summits  seem  not  to  be  much  lower. 
Between  these  mountains  are  numerous  deep  val- 
leys, which  are  partly  cultivated,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants mostly  depend  on  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  for  subsistence.  A  few  plains  lie  embosomed 
between  the  mountains :  the  most  extensive  are 
those  which  are  filled  up  by  the  Lakes  Urmia  and 
Van.  The  former  is  300  m.  in  circumference,  and 
its  waters  are  salt,  more  salt  than  those  of  the  sea, 
but  they  are  perfectly  clear.  The  Lake  of  Van  is 
somewhat  less  in  extent,  and  its  waters  are  like- 
wise salt,  but  not  to  such  a  depee.  North-east  of 
the  Lake  of  Van  the  mountam-region  attains  its 
highest  elevation  in  Mount  Ararat,  whose  summit 
is  17,230  ft  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  country 
which  extends  W.  of  it  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Aras  and  the  two  upiier  branches  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Kara-su  and  Murad,  has  at  least  6,000  ft  of 
absolute  elevation,  as  the  town  of  Erzeroum  is 


5,500  ft.  above  the  sea-leveL  Four  mountain- 
ranges,  rising  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  above  their 
bases,  run  E.  and  W.  between  88°  and  41°  N.  lat, 
and  the  most  northerly  descends  to  the  Black  Sea 
with  great  steepness,  and  so  close  to  its  shores  that 
no  road  can  be  made  along  the  coast  £.  of  Trebi- 
zond.  Though  the  mountains  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  its  surface,  the  valleys  along  the  laise 
rivers  are  so  wide  that  they  may  be  taken  mr 
plains,  being  from  10  to  15  miles  across.  These 
valleys,  though  cold,  are  mostly  vezy  fertile,  and 
yield  rich  crops  of  com,  whilst  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains  afford  abundance  of  pasture.  The 
farthest  south  of  the  above-mentioned  mountain- 
ranges,  that  which,  branching  off  from  Mount 
Ararat,  contains  the  sources  of  the  Murad  river,  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  farther 
W.  is  broken  through  by  this  river,  after  its  two 
upper  branches  have  united,  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  continuation  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  traverses 
Asia  Minor.  But  it  does  not  constitute  the  south- 
em  boundarv  of  the  mountain-region  of  Armenia : 
this  is  constituted  by  a  much  less  elevated  moun- 
tain-ridge running  E.  and  W.  between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  about  87°  20'  N.  lat,  and 
on  whose  southem  declivity  the  town  of  Merdin 
is  built  A£tet  breaking  through  this  range  at 
Komkala,  the  Euphrates  enters  the  plain;  the 
Tigris  does  the  same  N.  of  Mosul. 

8.  NaioUa,  NadoU,  or  Ana  Minor. — This  ex- 
tensive peninsula  is  to  be  considered  as  a  western 
continuation  of  the  mountain-r^on  of  Armenia. 
It  is  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  lies  between 
the  same  parallels  (87°  and  41°);  but  there  ia 
doubtless  some  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountains  where  both  regions  border  on  each 
other.  From  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  on  the  aide 
of  the  Mediteiranean,  to  the  town  of  Trebizond  on 
the  Black  Sea,  the  ranges  run  from  SW.  to  NE., 
as  is  also  clearly  indicated  by  the  south-western 
course  of  the  Euphrates  between  89°  and  36°  K.  lat* 
These  ran^  are  a  prolongation  of  those  of  So- 
ristan,  which  continue  southward  in  the  same 
direction.  The  middle  part  of  this  tract,  between 
the  towns  of  Sivas,  Malatiah,  and  Cffisaria  (Kai- 
sari^eh),  forms  a  table-land  of  considerable  ele- 
vation; the  winters  are  severe  and  snow  fall^ 
abundantly ;  the  summers  are  short  and  not  warm. 
Its  surface  is  a  succession  of  levels,  divided  from 
each  other  by  ridges  of  low  elevation ;  the  plains 
are  fertile  and  produce  rich  crops  of  com.  The 
southem  border  of  this  table-land  is  Mount  Taurus 
(near  38°  N.  lat),  which  sends  off  some  brandies 
to  the  Mediterranean,  among  which  the  Alma 
mountains  (Mons  Amanni),  which  enclose  the 
Gulf  of  Iskenderoon  on  the  E.,  seem  to  attain  the 
highest  elevation.  A  northern  offset  of  the  Taurus, 
the  Ali  Tagh  mountains,  terminates  near  Cffisaria 
with  Mount  Erjish,  whidi  is  always  covered  with. 
snow,  and  probably  rises  to  12,000  ft  above  the 
sea-leveL 

From  this  eastern  and  much  elevated  border  the 
peninsula  extends  nearly  500  m.  westward.  Alon^ 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  along  the  Black  Sea, 
it  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains.  That 
which  rans  along  the  Mediterranean  constitutes  a 
continual  range  of  elevated  mountains,  the  Mons 
Taunui  of  the  ancients.  The  average  distance  of 
the  highest  part  of  it  from  the  sea  may  vary  be- 
tween 80  and  70  m.;  but  the  whole  tract  lyiji^ 
between  them  is  filled  up  by  mountains  of  con> 
siderable  elevation.  They  attain  the  greatest  ele- 
vation on  the  broad  peninsula  between  the  Gulfa 
of  Adalia  and  Makry  (29°  and  31°  E.  long.),  where 
Mount  Taghtalu  is  7,800  ft  high.  But  the  moun- 
tains farther  inland  are  even  in  August  covexe«| 
with  snow  for  a  fourth  part  of  the  way  down  their 
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adw,  which  indicates  an  elevation  of  at  least 
15,0<)0  ft  above  the  sea-leveL  Farther  W.  the 
moontaina  rapidly  decrease  in  height,  and  are 
(olv  of  moderate  elevation  where  they  terminate 
an  the  shores  of  the  i-Egean  Sea,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Gulf  of  Kos.  The  rocky  masses  of  this  chain 
pre%  so  closely  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  com- 
iDonly  only  a  narrow  stripe  of  low  or  hilly  surface 
iDter\'enes,  except  along  the  innermost  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  and  along  the  N.  shores  of 
that  of  Iskenderoon,  where  low  plains  of  moderate 
extent  occur.  In  some  places  high  mountains 
constitute  the  very  shores  of  the  sea  for  many 
miles  together. 

The  mountiuns  which  occur  along  the  Black 
Sea  do  not  form  a  continual  range,  being  fre- 
qaently  broken  by  deep,  and  commonly  open 
irilleys,  by  which  several  larger  or  smaller  rivers 
find  their'  way  to  the  sea.  They  therefore  con- 
stitute several  separated  ranges,  and  have  nei- 
ther in  andent  nor  in  modem  times  been  de- 
signated by  a  general  name.  The  several  ridges 
which  lie  between  these  valleys  run  E.  and  W., 
parallel  to  each  other,  forming'  commonly  a  wider 
moantain-border  on  the  N.  of  the  peninsula,  than 
the  higher  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S. ;  their 
mean  breadth  may  be  100  m.  None  of  their  sum- 
mits pass  the  snow-line;  the  highest  which  has 
heen  measured  is  Damaun-Tagh,  the  Mons  Olym- 
pos  of  the  ancients,  SE.  of  Bnisa,  more  than  9,000 
ft.  above  the  sca-leveL  The  wide  and  extensive 
valleys  which  lie  between  the  mountain-ranges  of 
this  tzact  contain  much  cultivated  land,  which 
sometimes  extends,  even  on  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  mountains  themselves,  whose  higher  parts  are 
used  as  pastures,  wliilst  nearly  the  whole  of  Mount 
Taoms  is  only  available  for  title  latter  purpose. 

The  country  which  lies  between  these  two 
mountain-districts,  and  the  meridians  of  Csesaria 
(3oP  30^  and  Kutahiya  (30°  20^),  is,  properly 
ipeaking,  a  plain  whose  elevarion  has  not  beeu 
determined,  but  it  dues  not  seem  to  be  much 
above  or  below  2,000  ft  above  the  sea.  Its  surface 
is  not  every  where  level,  but  it  exhibits  extensive 
levd  plains,  and  the  ranges  of  hills  which  occa^ 
•ionally  occur  do  not  occupy  much  space,  nor  are 
they  commonly  much  elevated  above  their  base. 
The  soil  is  dxy,  but  not  sandy;  and,  along  the 
watercourses,  or  where  water  for  irrigation  can 
be  got,  rather  fertile;  but  the  tracts  where  no 
water  can  be  procured  are  very  extensive,  and 
lerve  in  winter  as  pasture  grounds  to  several 
oomadic  tribes,  who  m  summer  retreat  to  Mount 
Taaras,  or  the  high  lands  £.  of  Csesaria :  even 
the  fertile  tracts  are  not  cultivated,  because 
expoeed  to  the  continual  robberies  of  these  tribes. 
Tbe  soU  in  the  S.  districts  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  nitre  and  other  salts,  and  hence  in 
these  parts  a  considerable  number  of  lakes  occur 
whose  waters  are  salt,  and  from  which  great  quan- 
tities of  salt  are  procured.  These  lakes  have,  as 
is  commonly  the  case  with  salt-lake^s  no  outlet 
The  moet  important  of  the  rivers  which  drain  this 
tahle-land  is  the  Rizil-ermak,  which  rises  at  a 
short  distance  E.  of  Sivar,  and  runs  200  m.  west- 
ward, and  afterwards  nearly  300  m.  NE.  and  N. 
It  Li  the  Halys  of  the  ancients. 

The  table-land  extends  even  W.  of  the  me- 
ridian of  Kutahiya,  but  in  these  parts  its  surface 
begins  to  be  broken  m  hills  and  dales.  The  hiUs 
inaease  in  height  as  they  proceed  westward,  and 
the  valleys  sink  deeper,  and  become  wider.  Both 
tbe  hills  and  valleys  continue  to  the  shores  of  the 
'Ccean  Sea,  indicated  by  the  indented  sear-coast 
^hich  consists  of  boldly  projecting  promontories 
»4  deep  bays  between  them,  forming  excellent 
harbours.  This  is  by  far  the  best  portion  of  Asm 
Vol  I, 


Minor,  the  cultivated  land  extending  over  the 
valleys,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
yielding  rich  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  and  com,  whib»t 
the  gardens  produce  many  kinds  of  excellent  fruits. 
This  region  is  also  the  must  populous,  and  con- 
tains probably  more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  peninsula. 

9.  Soristan  or  Syrioj  which  unites  the  table- 
land of  Nadoli  with  that  of  Arabia,  is  a  country 
which  has  a  very  peculiar  physical  constitution. 
Two  elevated  ranges  run  from  its  northern  ex- 
tremity (37®  N.  lat)  through  its  whole  length, 
and  terminate  on  both  sides  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
(280  X.  lat),  the  farthest  east  of  the  two  gulfs 
which  the  ked  Sea  forms  at  its  northern  extre- 
mity. But  both  mountain-ranges,  with  the  inter- 
vening valley  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  occupy  only  a  space  from  60  to 
70  m.  across.  The  most  easterly  of  the  two  moun- 
tam-chains  lowen  considerably  soon  after  having 
branched  off  from  the  Alma  Tagh;  and  in  the 
parallel  of  Aleppo  (36°  10'  N.  lat)  it  sinks  do%vTi 
to  hiUs  of  moderate  elevation,  nor  does  it  rise 
much  higher  until  it  reaches  37®  20',  where  it 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  probably  5,000  ft. 
and  more :  it  is  called  JeM  Esshari,  Uie  Antili- 
banns  of  the  ancients.  It  preserves  a  considerable 
elevation  as  far  S.  as  829  55',  where  it  lowers  again, 
but  soon  widens  in  an  extensive  mountain-region, 
called  El  Kura  which  extends  to  32®  10'.  Hence 
it  continues  as  a  rocky  ridge  of  moderate  elevation 
on  the  eastern  side  of'^the  Dead  Sea,  to  its  southern 
extremity  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Tlie  western 
chain  is  much  higher,  at  least  in  the  northern 
districts.  As  a  high  mountain-range,  it  skirts  the 
eastern  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  and  at 
some  distance  S.  from  it  is  broken  by  the  river 
Aazsy  (Orontes),  but  S.  of  that  river  it  again  rises 
to  a  considerable  elevation.  Its  highest  portion, 
however,  is  between  34®  30'  and  83®  20' :  this  is 
the  famous  Libanus  of  the  ancients,  its  northern 
and  more  elevated  portion  still  retaining  the  name 
of  Jebel  Libdn:  but  towards  the  S.  it  is  called 
Jebel  el  Drus,  fiom  its  being  inhabited  by  the 
Druses.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Jebel  Libdn 
are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Jebel  Makmel  (34®  12')  attains 
to  12,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  S.  of  33®  20'  the 
mountains  sink  much  lower,  and  these  low  ridges 
continue  to  its  southern  extremity,  on  the  rocky 
peninsula  between  the  Gulfs  of  Akaba  and  Suez. 
Near  the  most  southerly  pomt  they  terminate 
with  the  stupendous  and  famous  mountain-masB 
of  Mount  Smai,  whose  highest  summit  is  pro- 
bably more  than  9,000  ft.  al^ve  the  sea. 

The  valley,  which  extends  between  the  t^vo 
ranges,  has  nowhere  a  great  width.  N.  of  32®  X. 
lat.  it  may  var>'  between  8  and  20  m.,  but  is  much 
wider  N.  of  34®  N.  lat  than  between  the  two 
ranges  of  the  Libanus.  From  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  it 
is  reduced  to  a  narrow,  rocky,  and  waterless  cleft 
in  the  mountains,  probably  not  more  than  1  m.  or 
1^  across.  The  northern  and  wider  part  of  the 
valley  is  watered  by  the  river  Aazsy  (the  Orontes 
of  the  ancients) ;  the  middle  and  lughest  part, 
lying  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Libanus,  by 
a  small  river,  the  Liettanie :  this  district  is  pro- 
bably 2,000  ft  above  the  sea.  S.  of  the  Liettanie, 
the  valley  is  watered  by  the  Jordan,  which  tra- 
verses the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  empties  itself  in 
the  Dead  Sea,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.  The 
Dead  Sea,  called  by  the  Arabians  Bahr-el-Loot, 
w  about  50  m.  long  and  nearly  15  m.  broad  where 
widest ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  asphalt  or  bitumen 
found  on  its  shores,  and  for  the  remarkable  events 
and  associations  connected  with  its  history. 
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Between  the  western  mountain-range  and  the 
Rbores  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  some  extensive 
plains,  S.  of  33°,  where  the  country  for  many 
miles  inland  is  low  and  sandy,  but  without  har- 
bours. Between  33°  and  35°  is  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians,  lying  between  the  sea  and 
the  Libanus.  The  whole  tract,  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountains  is  filled  with  hilk.  and,  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  shores,  these  hills  form  numerous 
small  liarbours :  the  country  further  N.  is  of  the 
same  description. 

The  southern  part  of  the  region  just  described  is 
nearly  a  desert.  South  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  sur- 
face is  mostly  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  destitute  of 
vegetable  mould  and  water.  It  is  therefore  calletl 
Arabia  Petrea,  or  Stony  Arabia.  North  of  it  is 
Palestine,  whose  plain  towards  the  Mediterranean 
is  nearly  a  desert,  on  account  of  its  sandy  surface; 
but  the  higher  portion,  between  this  plain  and  the 
Jordan,  is  rather  fertile,  where  cultivated,  though 
some  districts  have  a  stony  soil.  The  valley  of 
the  Jordan  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility.  The 
country  west  of  the  Libanus  is  more  fertile,  espe- 
cially along  the  range,  and  in  its  small  valleys, 
and  even  on  its  declivities;  but  on  its  side  some 
of  the  vaUeys  are  sterile,  and  the  E.  declivity  of 
Libanus  is  a  naked  rock.  North  of  Libanus  the 
country  improves;  and  is  in  general  fertile,  and 
partly  well  cidtivated.  East  of  the  moimtain- 
region  is  the  Syrian  desert,  which  belongs  to  the 
great  depression  in  the  interior  of  Western  Afoa ; 
but  this  desolated  country  does  not  advance  to  the 
foot  of  the  ranges :  it  is  divided  from  them  bv  a 
tract  of  most  fertile  country,  intermixed  with 
sandy  spots.  This  tract  may  be  50  or  60  m. 
across,  but  it  becomes  more  sandy  and  sterile  in 
advancing  further  £. 

10.  Arabia  is  a  table-land  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, but  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  line 
Where  it  begins  to  rise  from  the  low  plun  of  the 
SjTian  desert..  Probably  this  line  ia  a  good  way 
Sl  of  the  caravan  road  leading  from  Damascus  to 
Bussorah,  but  not  far  from  a  line  drawn  from  the 
tnost  northerly  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Tlie  table-land  rises 
abruptly  on  the  other  three  sides  at  a  distance  of 
from  3  to  40  m.  from  the  sea,  except  along  the  north- 
em  coast  of  the  (tulf  of  Persia,  to  which  it  descends 
with  a  gentle  decli^^ty.  The  low  narrow  border, 
with  which  the  table-land  is  encompassed  on  all 
sides,  is  called  the  Tehdma,  and  the  table-land 
itself  Nejd,  or  Nedjed.  The  rocky  and  uneven 
,  border,  which  divides  the  Nejd  from  the  Tehama, 
is  mostly  called  Jebel  (mountain),  or  Hodjaz. 

The  !^edjed  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  rocky 
ridge,  which  cuts  the  Tnipic  Circle  with  an  angle 
of  about  30°.  It  be^s  on  the  W.  near  22°  N. 
lat,  and  terminates  near  the  (lulf  of  Persia,  near 
25°.  This  ridge,  called  Jebel  Aared,  di\'ides  the 
table-land  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  southern 
is  nearly  a  complete  desert,  and  seems  almost  Un- 
inliabited  North  of  the  Jebel  Aared,  sand  also 
covers  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Nedjed,  but 
is  in  numerous  places  intersiM;rf*ed  with  roCky 
tracts  and  some  hilly  grounds ;  where,  during  the 
rainy  season,  water  collects  and  forms  small 
streams,  by  which  these  tracts  become  inhabit- 
able, and  even  fit  for  the  culture  of  some  kinds 
of  grain ;  esiMJcially  dhourrah,  a  kind  of  millet. 
There  ocJcur  also  extensive  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees,  especially  dates.  The  sandy  desert  which 
separates  these  inhabitable  spots  is  also  covered, 
after  the  rainy  season,  with  grass  and  flowers,  and 
the  Bedouins,  or  wandering  ATal)s,  find  there  all 
the  yeai*  round  subsistence  for  their  horses,  camels, 
and  sheep. 

The  licdjaz,  or  rocky  edge  of  the  Nedjed,  is 


narrow.  North  of  the  Tropic,  where  it  probably 
never  excee<ls  15,  or  at  the  utmost  20  m.,  except 
in  two  or  three  places  where  it  is  contiguous  to  a 
rocky  district  or  the  Nedjed.  South  of  the  Tropic 
it  considerably  widens,  and  here  its  mean  breadth 
may  be  about  50  m. :  S.  of  Mckka  the  Tehama 
ana  Iledjaz  together  extend  more  than  100  m. 
from  the  Red  Sea,  The  Hedjaz  resembles  much 
the  rocky  tracts  enclosed  by  the  Nedjed,  except 
that  water  is  more  abundant^  and  that  therefore  it 
is  better  adapted  to  agriculture.  In  it  are  exten- 
sive plantations  of  coffee. 

The  low  plains  of  the  Tehftma  have  a  sandy 
soil,  which  it  is  supposed  has  been  deposited  by 
the  sea  along  the  fcwt  of  the  great  moimtain- 
mass,  by  which  the  Hedjaz  and  Nedjed  are  sup- 
ported ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  still  in- 
creasing in  width.  As  it  does  not  rain,  frequently, 
for  many  consecutive  years,  it  could  nofbe  culti- 
vated but  for  the  watercourses,  which,  during  the 
rainy  season,  descend  fitom  the  adjacent  Hedjaz. 
Irrigated  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  some 
artificial  means,  these  sultry  dry  plains  \acld  gowl 
crops  of  some  kinds  of  grain,  and  are  rich  in 
fmits,  dates  especially. 

11.  The  Plain  of  t^e  EuphraUs  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  great  depression  in  the  mterior  of 
Western  Asia,  except  that  portion  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Gulf  of  Persia.    Its  northern  boun- 
daiy  is  fortned  bv  that  range  of  mountains  which, 
on  the  W.  of  the  Tigris,  begins  a  little  abo^-e 
Mosul,  and  running  westward  near  the  towns  of 
Merdin  and  Orfa,  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrtites,    near  Rumkola.     On    the  W.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  table-land  of  Iran,  on  the  E.  by 
the  mountain-region  of  Syria,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  northern  decliWty  of  the  Nedjed.  J^tJi  por- 
tion of  it  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Nedjed  and 
Syria,  up  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
is  a  complete  desert,  mostly  covered  with  sand, 
and  subject  to  the  pestiferous  blast  of  the  timocm 
or  samieL    It  is,  however,  inhabited  by  somo 
wandering  tribes  of  Ambs ;  and  through  it  run 
tlie  roads  wliich  lead  from  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
to  Bussorah.    It  is  called  the  S\Tian  Desert.    It 
spreads  even  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  river  in  its  middle  course, 
where  its  banks  are  hartUy  better  inhabited  than 
the  desert  itself.    In  the  northern  districts  of  the 
plain  sand  also  prevails,  but  it  is  frequently  inter- 
spersed by  extensive  tracts  of  rocky  ground;  and 
as  these  patches  have  cotnmonly  mould  on  them 
they  are  cultivated  and  planted  With  trees.    This 
tract,  through  which  mns  the  toad  from  Aleppo 
to  Bagdad,  extends  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
the  last-mentioned  place.    South  c^  Bagdad  the 
country  between  the  two  rivers  is  fertile,  when 
irrigated,  which  is  done  by  water  derived  from  the 
rivers  themselves,  and  from  several  canals;  but 
those  tracts,  which  lie  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  these 
rivers,  are  only  cultivated    along  their  banks, 
sandy  deserts  l)eginning  at  a  short  distance  from 
them.    The  two  rivers,  which  water  this  great 
])lain,  the  Euphrates  and  Tij?ris,  rise  nearly  in 
the  same  parallel,  l)etween  3«o  30'  and  89°  SC 
N.  lat,,  on  the  declivities  of  the  same  mountain- 
range  in  Armenia ;   but  the  Euphrates,  running 
first  W.,  has  already  had  a  course  of  500  m.  before 
it  arrives  at  the  parallel  of  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris.    It  then  by  degrees  turns  SE.,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction,  approaching  gradually 
nearer  to  that  river,  and  unites  with  it  alxnit 
100  m.  from  its  mouth.   The  united  river  Is  callcil 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  falls  in  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

12.  Mount  Caucasus,  which  at  present  is  con- 
sidered as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europei 
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does  not  oonstitnte  a  part  of  the  table-lands  and 
moontAin-repons  of  Western  Asia,  bein^  sepa- 
nted  from  the  moontain-masses  of  Armenia  by  a 
kind  of  valley,  about  100  m.  across.  This  valley 
is  s  level  plam,  where  it  approaches  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  100  or  150  m.  from 
it.  Farther  W.  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  hilly, 
intennixed  with  some  undulating  plains  of  mode- 
late  extent  It  rises  in  higher  hiUs,  between  43^ 
Old  44^  £.  Ion.,  where  a  ndge  of  low  mountains 
foims  the  watershed  between  the  liver  Kur  (the 
CvToi  of  the  ancients),  and  the  Rioni  (the  Phasis 
of  the  ancients).  The  most  westerly  district  of  the 
TiUey,  which  is  watered  by  the  ^ioni,  is  almost 
entiiely  filled  with  hills,  the  vallevs  and  level 
oactB  occupying  only  a  small  part  of  its  surface. 

Mount  Caucasus  itself  rises  from  this  valley, 
with  a  rather  steep  descent,  and  forms  a  continual 
mass  of  high  rocks,  nmning  from  ESE.  to  WNW., 
from  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Absheron,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  small  town  of  Anapa  on 
the  Black  Sea,  a  distance  hardly  less  than  700  m. 
Iti  width  does  not  exceed  120  m.  where  widest, 
and  hardly  more  than  60  or  70  m.  where  nar- 
imrest.  "fhis  mass  of  rocks  covers  56,000  sq.  m., 
or  nearly  the  sorfacc  of  England  and  Wales.  Its 
highest  summit,  Mount  Elorooz,  or  Elborus,  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  17,785  ft.,  and  is  situated 
Besriy  in  the  centre  of  the  range.  The  portion  of 
the  nnge,  which  extends  W.  of  that  nigh  pin- 
nacle, nowhere  rises  to  the  snow-line,  but  several 
mov-peaks  occur  to  the  E.  of  it,  among  which 
Haunt  Kazbeck  is  14,500  ft.  high.  Traces  of 
agriculture  are  met  with  in  but  few  of  its  valleys, 
tbe  inhabitants  living  almost  exclusively  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks.  This  mountain-^stem  is 
lemarkable  for  the  great  number  of  nations,  be- 
koging  to  diffeiBnt  races,  which  inhabit  its  ele- 
raied  valleys.  At  both  extremities  of  Mount 
CaacasDS  are  places  where  the  soil  is  impregnated 
with  n^htha  or  bitumen,  especially  in  tne  penin- 
salaof  Abcharon. 

13.  The  JaiandsofAsia.—Ttie  Aleutian  islands, 
which  extend  between  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka  and  the  peninsula  of  Alashka,  in  America, 
as  well  as  the  Kurik  islands,  which  lie  S.  of  Cape 
Lopatka,  and  terminate  near  the  eastern  shores  of 
Jesoo,  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  some  of  them 
are  still  found  active  volcanoes.  Their  soil  is 
mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of  wood,  but  the  most 
■oatherly  islands  of  the  last-mentioned  group  are 
cultivated  on  the  lower  grounds. 

The  huge  island,  called  Sakhalietij  Tarakcti  or 
Kan^f  extending  along  the  coast  of  Manchooria, 
fbnu  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  which  rise  to- 
wards its  centre  probably  to  the  height  of  3,000  or 
4,000  ft,  and  perhaps  even  higher. 

The  islands  of  Jcqxxn,  consisting  of  four  large 
(feao,  yyihon,  SUkokf,  and  Ku»sioo)  and  a  con- 
ridenble  number  of  smaller  ones,  are  also  formed 
br  fanmense  masses  of  rocks,  which,  especially  on 
^Cipbon,  rise  above  the  snow-line.  In  most  places 
tbi  ateep  or  gentle  declivities  of  the  rocks  extend 
to  the  very  wores  of  the  sea,  but  at  others  plains 
of  considerable  extent  extend  between  them. 
Though  the  soil  does  not  seem  to  be  distinguished 
(or  fertility,  it  is  rendered  productive  by  the  great 
ore  with  which  it  is  everywhere  cultivated ;  corn- 
fields extend  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  a 
ooosderable  elevation.  In  many  districts  the 
wface  consista  of  lava. 

The  isUnd  of  Formaaaf  divided  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  chaimcl  about  70  or  80  m.  wide,  ex- 
tendi from  N.  to  S.  more  than  200  m.  Its  south- 
era  extremity  is  a  level,  but  not  of  great  extent, 
fo  not  far  from  it  rises  that  mountain-range  which 
'  tnveises  the  island  in  its  whole  length,  and  which 


in  its  higher  parts  seems  to  attain  an  elevation  of 
from  10,000  to  12,000  ft  above  the  sea.  Its  val- 
leys towards  the  western  shores,  and  the  small 
level  spots  which  occur  along  the  sea  are  fertile 
and  wdl  cultivated.  The  country  E.  of  the  range 
is  not  known. 

The  island  of  Hainan,  near  the  S.  coast  of  China, 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  hardly 
more  than  10  m.  across.  It  extends  from  SW.  to 
N£.  more  than  180  m. ;  itsavera^  width  is  about 
100  m.,  or  somewhat  more.  In  its  centre  rises  a 
mountain-mass  to  a  considerable  height,  from 
which  some  lateral  ridges  branch  off,  but  they  do 
not  reach  the  shores,  except  in  some  parts  on  the 
E.  coast.  Everywhere  else  a  low  flat  country 
separates  the  mountain  fjom  the  sea.  The  flat 
districts  are  either  sandy,  or  covered  with  grass, 
and  without  trees,  like  the  savaimah ;  in  some 
places  they  are  cultivated  and  fertile,  as  are  also 
the  valleys. 

The  extensive  group  of  the  Philippines,  which 
lies  between  18©  BO'  and  5°  30'  N.  lat.,  comprises 
more  than  100  islands;  of  which,  however,  most 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  uninhabited.  Most  of  them 
are  mountainous,  and  the  smaller  ones  naked 
rocks ;  but  the  lairger  islands  contain  many  plains 
of  considerable  extent,  and  of  a  very  fertile  soil. 
They  are  well  watered — ^perhaps  too  much  so: 
some  of  them  are  volcanic. 

The  Sooloo  islands,  between  Magindanao  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  have  a  rocky  and  un- 
even soil,  but  it  is  very  fertile,  b&ns  covered  with 
a  thick  vegetable  mould.  But  the  large  island  of 
Palawan,  lying  farther  N.,  is  a  rocky  mass,  rising 
in  the  middle  to  a  high  range,  in  which  some 
summits  attain  a  great  height.  The  rodcs  are 
commonly  bare ;  hi  some  parts  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  trees ;  but  agriculture 
is  confined  to  a  few  small  spots  on  the  coast« 

BomeOf  the  largest  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  and 
not  much  inferior  to  France  in  extent,  is  nowhere 
mountainous  except  in  the  peninsula  which  pro- 
jects NE.  from  the  main  body  of  the  island  ;  and 
even  there,  as  it  appears,  the  mountains  do  not 
attain  a  great  elevation.  The  remainder,  which 
comprises  at  least  four-fiflhs  of  its  whole  surface, 
seems  to  be  a  plain,  on  which  a  few  ridges  occur 
at  great  distances.  This  plain  has  an  alluvial 
soil,  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  shores, 
and  afterwards  the  country  rises  gradually,  per- 
haps 200  or  300  fU  The  whole  of  this  plam,  as 
far  as  it  is  known,  seems  to  possess  great  fertility; 
and  the  want  of  culture  which  everywhere  is 
visible,  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  too  great  abund- 
ance of  water,  as  the  island  is  subject  to  continual 
rains.  All  kinds  of  productions  and  fruits  com- 
monly met  with  between  the  tropics,  grow  to 
perfection. 

The  island  of  Celebes,  divided  from  Borneo  by 
the  straits  of  Macassar,  is  traversed  by  four  ranges 
of  mountains,  which,  however,  do  not  attain  a 
great  elevation,  except  where  the  four  mountain- 
ranges  and  the  four  peninsulas,  of  which  the  island 
consists,  meet  toj^ther ;  in  this  part  the  moun- 
tains are  of  considerable  height.  The  surface  of 
the  whole  island  is  hill^  or  mountainous,  the  flat 
tracts  along  the  coast  being  of  small  extent  Its 
soil  is  rather  sandy,  and  not  dbtinguished  by 
fertility.  Its  produce  in  rice  is  not  eaual  to  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  produces 
many  tropical  fruits,  and  sago  in  great  abundance. 
The  Moluccae,  lying  W.  of  Cdebes,  consift  of 
some  hundred  of  smaller  and  larger  islands,  di- 
vided in  several  groups  between  6°  N.  lut  and 
8<5  S.  lat  They  rise  mostly  with  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  sea-shore,  but  rarely  to  a  considerable 
elevaUon.    Many  of  them  seem  to  owe  their  origin 
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to  volcanoes ;  and  on  eight,  still  exist  volcanoes 
ill  acti\-ity.  Their  soil,  though  mostly  sandy  and 
Mtony,  is  fertile,  and  particularly  adapted  for  some 
productions.  Amboynii  has  large  plantations  of 
cloves,  and  the  Banda  group  furnishes  muscat 
nuts  and  mace.  The  culture  of  rice  and  other 
grain  is  very  limited,  as  the  soil  seems  not  favour- 
able to  their  growth ;  but  this  want  is  supplied  by 
the  extensive  plantations  of  sago-trees. 

That  scries  of  mostly  considerable  islands  which 
begins  on  the  £.  with  the  island  of  Timour  and 
terminates  on  the  W.  with  that  of  Bali,  including 
the  islands  of  Rotti,  Savoo,  and  Sandelboeh, 
which  lie  S.  of  the  series,  are  called  by  geographers 
the  Ijtner  Sunda  Islands^  to  distmguij^  them 
from  the  group  of  the  Larger  Swuta  lalandM, 
comprising  Borneo,  Celebes,  Ja\ii,  and  Sumatra. 
The  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  are  mountainous ;  and 
in  some  of  them  the  mountains  rise  to  8,000  or 
9,000  ft  above  the  sea,  and  probably  higher. 
Several  of  them  are  active  volcanoes,  which  fre- 
quently bring  destruction  over  the  islands  in  which 
ttiev  are  situated.  We  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  these  islands,  nor  with  the  de^;Tee  of  fertility 
they  possess;  but  from  the  few  mdications  we 
have  reoQived,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  general, 
they  are  as  far  from  being  sterile,  as  from  an 
exuberant  productiveness.  Many  of  the  tropical 
productions  grow  to  perfection. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  properl^r  a  continuation  of  the 
former  series.  It  extends  in  length  nearly  700  m., 
but  its  breadth  hardly  exceeds  100  m.,  where 
widest*  A  continuous  chain  of  mountains  runs 
through  the  island  in  its  whole  length,  lowering 
more  rapidly  towards  the  N.  than  the  S.,  where 
the  coast  is  high  and  nearly  inaccessible.  Some 
summits  of  this  chain  rise  to  more  than  12,000  or 
13,000  ft.  The  highest  are  the  Semeero  and 
TagaL  Most  of  these  summits  are  volcanoes, 
either  extinct  or  still  active,  and  their  frequent 
eruptions  have  in  later  times  laid  waste  several 
districts.  The  more  fertile  tracts  lie  along  the 
northern  shores,  which  are  low,  and  ftom  which 
a  flat  country  extends  sevenal  miles  inland.  Their 
fcrtilitv  is  very  great,  and  produces  rich  crops  of 
every  kind  of  grain  or  roots  cultivated  between 
the  tropics.  But  part  of  these  flat  lands  are  so 
low  and  so  badly  drained,  that  they  are  converted 
into  swamps  during  the  fainy  season.  Some 
tracts  preserve  their  swampy  soil  all  the  vear 
round ;  and  hence  arises  the  insalubrity  of  these 
coasts. 

Sumatra^  only  second  to  Borneo  in  extent,  is 
900  m.  lon^  and  from  150  to  230  m.  wide.  In  its 
length  it  is  traversed  by  a  mountain-chain  of 
great  elevation,  several  of  its  summits  exceeding 
12,000  ft  of  elevation :  Mount  Ophir  exceeds  even 
13,000  ft  Many  of  these  summits  are  volcanoes, 
but  most  of  them  appear  to  be  extinct.  The  vol- 
cano Gunong  Dempo  is  more  than  11,000,  those  of 
Ber  Api  and  Barawi  more  than  12,000  ft.  high. 
The  declivities  of  these  mountains  extend  in 
many  places  to  the  western  shores,  which  there- 
fore aflbrd  several  good  harbours.  The  eastern 
shores  are  flat  and  sandy,  and  the  adjacent  plains 
extend  in  some  places  100  m.  and  more  inland. 
Some  tracts  of  these  plains  are  swampy,  and  others 
sterile  and  covered  with  sand.  Still  *a  great  part 
of  its  surface  is  fertile,  and  affords  many  valuable 
.  productions.  The  western  districts,  being  more 
uneven  and  consequently  better  drained,  are  more 
fertile  and  much  more  healthy.  In  the  extensive 
woods  which  cover  the  declfvities  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  camphor-tree  is  frequent,  and  yields  the 
best  camphor.  From  the  eastern  shore  extensive 
shoals  extend  far  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 


render  the  navigation  tedious  and  difficult  East 
of  this  island,  and  towards  its  southern  extremity, 
is  the  island  of  Banca,  famous  for  its  inexhaustible 
mines  of  tin. 

Ceylon,  divided  from  the  peninsula  of  the  Deccan 
by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk  Strait,  is  from  S. 
to  N.  280  m.  long,  but  its  greatest  breadth  does 
not  exceed  140  m.    In  the  middle  of  the  island, 
and  towards  its  southern  extremity,  on  both  sides 
of  7^  N.  lat  is  a  mountain-mass,  which  extends 
over  nearly  an  eighth  part  of  its  surface.    The 
mean  elevation  of  this  mass  may  exceed  1,000  ft 
above  the  sea,  though  some  of  its  more  elevated 
valleys  rise  to  nearly  4,000  ft.    This  mountain- 
mass  is    overtopped  by  several  high  summits, 
among  which  the  Adam's  Peak  attains  6,152  ft; 
but  Pedrotallagalla,  the  highest  pinnacle,  is  8,280 
ft  above  the  sea.    This  mountain-region  is  sur- 
rounded bv  a  hilly  country,  to  a  distance  of  10  or 
12  m.  and  more.    Its  mean  elevation  above  the 
sea  varies  from  400  to  1,000  ft.    This  hilly  region 
may  in  some  degree  be  said  to  extend  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  sea  in  the  S.  districto ;  for  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  coast  between  Battacaloa.  on  the 
E.  coast  and  Negumbo,  on  the  W.,  is  not  level 
and  undulating,  and  the  coast  itself  is  nUher  hi^rh. 
The  northern  half  of  the  island  is  a  level  plain, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  even  in  the  intenor,  it 
does  not  rise  aSwve  800  ft    Its  coast  is  everywhere 
flat  and  sandy,  and  remarkable  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  lagunes  with  which  it  is  skirted.    These 
lagunes  increase  in  size  during  the  rainy  season, 
so  as  to  flow  into  one  another,  affording  an  inland 
navigation  for  boats,  in  some  places  for  60  or  80  m. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  from  Point 
Pedro  to  Dondrah  Head,  and  hence  to  Negumbo, 
the  sea  is  deep,  and  mav  be  navi^ted  by  vessels 
of  any  burden ;  but  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Wegumbo, 
as  far  as  Point  Pedro,  is  surrounded  by  a  shallow 
sea,  in  which  only  vessels  of  100  tons  can  be  used; 
and  the  common  vessels  employed  in  this  trade 
vary  between  26  and  60  tons.  The  fertilitv  of  the 
island  is  very  great;  sandy  tracts  indeed  occur, 
but  they  are  not  extensive,  and  produce  commonly 
good  crops,  w^hen  irrigated.     Swamps,  which  in 
the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  cover  great 
tracts  of  the  low  country,  arc  rare  in  Ceylon,  and 
of  small  extent    The  islands  and  islets  of  the 
Philippine  and   Indian  Archipelagoes  are  com- 
puted at  6,000.    The  Dutch  possessions  are  calcn- 
lated  to  have  a  population  of  17,000,000:  the 
Spanish  of  5,000,000 ;  and  the  British  of  250,000. 
In  1860,  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Dutch 
popuUtion    was    14,747,41411;    of  the    Spanish 
2,160,000 ;  and  the  British,  16,480,I52i: 

II.  Botany  of  Asia.— Temperature,  soil  hu- 
midity, and  light  are  the  principal  agents  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants.^  These  ele- 
ments exist  under  greater  variety  in  Asia  than 
in  any  other  region ;  and  hence  the  amount  and 
diversity  of  Asiatic  vegetation  are  absolutelv  urith- 
out  a  parallel  It  is  not  alone  the  extent  in  lat 
of  this  vast  continent  though  stretchinp^  from  the 
equator  to  the  highest  N.  parallels ;  it  is  not  sim- 
ply the  different  elevations  of  its  surface,  though 
of  these  the  greatest  and  least  are  respectively 
27,000  ft  above  and  110  ft  below  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  it  is  not  even  the  abundance  of  water  in  one 
district  and  its  almost  total  absence  in  another, 
which  mtU  or  can  account  for  this  amount  and 
diversity.  Powerful  as  are  these  causes  in  inflo- 
encing  the  physical  conditions  of  any  region,  one 
still  more  powerful  exists  in  Asia;  viz.,  the  very 
peculiar  nature  of  its  conformation.  The  centl*, 
IS  a  high  table-land,  var\'ing  from  6,000  to  perhapt| 
15,000  ft  of  elevation,  bounded  on  every  sidebjTj 
high  mountains,  which  eflfectually  ^ut  it  out  '— 
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(be  sou  and  on  €bc  exterior  ^Mes  of  which  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia  are  arranged  in  every  variety  of 
iDcluiation.  The  difference  of  aspect  thus  induced, 
still  more  than  either  lat.  or  elevation,  serves  to 
divide  the  whole  continent  into  five  great  botanical 
regions,  which,  however  subject  to  subdivision 
iraoog  themselves,  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  peculiarities  as  striking  as  though  the 
AtUntic  or  Pacitic  rolled  between  them.  N.  from 
the  great  table-land,  the  vast  country  of  Siberia 
dupes  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  intensity  and 
dontioa  of  the  cold  in  this  dreary  region  prevent 
the  thriving  of  any  but  the  most  hardy  plants, 
ex«ept  in  the  S.  districts ;  where  in  addition  to  the 
eflects  of  lower  lat.,  vegetation  is  protected  by 
moontain  rang^  which  screen  it  from  the  freezing 
north-easterly  winds.  The  oak  and  hazel  are 
kaoA  in  Daouria,  on  the  border  of  the  country  of 
the  Manchoos  ^Gmclin,  Flor.  Sib.,  i.  50) ;  'but 
thdr  »ze  is  dimmutive,  their  vegetation  languid ; 
nor  are  they  met  with  in  any  other  district  N.  of 
the  Altai  mountains.  (Pallas,  Flor.  Russ.,  i.  3.) 
Yet  the  well  watered  lands  of  S.  Siberia  abound 
in  thick  forests,  consisting  of  birch,  willow,  juni- 
per, msple,  ash,  pine,  alder,  fir,  larch,  poplar,  aspen, 
aad  ehn  trees.  (Gmelin,  i  150-180,  iii.  150; 
Pallas,  Ron  Russ. ;  and  Voy.  en  Russ.,  pass.)  Of 
firaits  there  are  the  Siberian  cedar  {Pinua  cenifrra), 
the  nut  of  which  is  an  article  of  commerce ;  two 
or  three  species  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
other  bramble  fruit ;  a  species  of  cherry  {Prunus 
fnticona),  from  which  is  distilled  a  wine;  bil- 
bories,  whortleberries,  and  the  Siberian  apricot. 
Gmelin  (iii.  178)  gives  a  list  of  four  species  of 
cairants;  and  Pallas  (Flor.  Russ.,  i  20-23)  one 
of  five  species  of  pears ;  but  the  fnut  of  these  is 
valueless,  with  the  exception  of  one  species  of 
camnt,  which  is  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 
gDcm,  a  tributary  of  the  Saghalien,  in  the  SE. 
comer  of  Daouria.  During  the  short  but  powerful 
rammer,  the  Siberian  soil  is  covered  with  fiower- 
to^  and  aromatic  plants  in  immense  profusion, 
(ivmelin  and  Pallas,  passim.  See  also  Geoigi's 
Phvs.  Geog.,  vol.  iil.^  But  these,  as  well  as  the 
tinibef,  gndnaUy  diminish  towards  the  N. ;  till 
ibore  the  60th  parallel  scarcely  anvthuig  remains 
but  the  hardy  beech  and  a  few  of  tKe  more  vigor- 
ous lichens  and  mosses.  Gmelin  remarks  (Pre- 
face, xliiL)  that  vegetation  undergoes  a  marked 
change  £.  of  the  Yenisei;  and,  as  it  is  a  weU- 
known  (act  that  temperature  decreases  towards 
the  £.,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  the 
ease;  bat  the  unproductive  nature  of  the  soil 
wcms  to  have  been  overrated;  for,  in  1830,  an 
agiicultuial  society  was  founded  at  St.  Peter  and 
i)t  Paul,  in  Kamtchatka,  from  whose  paper  (of 
Nor.  20, 1830)  it  appears  that  the  return  oi  wheat 
laised  m  that  district  was  13|  for  1,  of  rye  21  for 
1 ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat,  Hima- 
laya barley,  and  other  grains  had  proved  equally 
nceeasfuL  The  potato,  cabbage,  onion,  beetroot, 
dooory,  and  melon  had  also  thriven ;  and  though 
the  cucumber  had  failed,  its  faUiue  was  owing  not 
to  the  impracticability  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  bines 
baring  been  destroyed  by  rot. 

The  second  botanical  kingdom  of  Asia  is  con- 
tained in  the  great  central  table-land  itself.  This 
is  Boquestionably  the  highest  and  most  extensive 
plateaa  in  the  world,  having  for  its  bearers  the 
■loimtains  of  Altai  and  Yablonoi  to  the  K. ;  the 
Manchoorian  mountains  £. ;  the  Himalayas  and 
the  mountains  of  China  to  the  S. ;  and  on  the  W. 
the  Bdoi  Tagh,  the  Elburz,  and  the  Persian  moun- 
tains. Lying  at^  a  great  though  not  equal  eleva- 
tiDD,  bounded  and  intersected  by  lofty  mountain 
iingea,  and  without  a  single  natural  outlet  to  the 
,  the  climate,  soil,  hydrography,  and  general 


physical  features  of  this  va«?t  region  (occupying 
more  than  two-fifths  of  Asia)  are  all  of  a  ver>- 
peculiar  kind.  The  characteristics  of  the  first  are 
dryness  and  coldness ;  the  second  consists  of  a  dry 
sand,  sometimes  broken  by  patches  of  verdure,  at 
others  stretching  out  into  immense  deserts,  like 
that  of  Gobi  or  Shamo;  and  the  water  system 
consists  of  lakes  without  outlets,  the  final  reci- 
pients of  many  rivers,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able length  and  magnitude.  Many  of  the  streams 
are,  however,  absorbed  in  the  sandy  soil.  Wood 
of  all  kinds  is  extremely  scarce  in  these  high  and 
consequently  bleak  regions ;  so  scarce  that  the 
nomadic  inhabitants  use  the  dung  of  their  cattle 
for  fuel  (Du  Halde,  iv.  18),  and  similar  materials 
not  unfircquently  serve  for  the  groundwork  of  their 
gilded  idols.  (Marco  Paulo,  lib.  i.  c  49.)  On  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  table-land  are  found  oaks,  aspens, 
elms,  hazels,  and  walnut  trees ;  but  all,  even  on 
the  immediate  confines  of  China,  diminished  to 
mere  shrubs;  while  on  the  high  lands  and  N. 
slopes  of  the  same  frontier  the  only  wood  consists 
of  some  wretched  thorny  brambles.  (Lord  Ma- 
cartney, ii  200.)  This  remarkable  absence  of  tim- 
ber tluoughout  so  great  an  extent  of  country  is 
owing  probably  (even  more  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil)  to  A-iolent  and  cold  tornadoes,  which  are 
extremely  frequent,  especially  during  the  summer. 
(Carpin,  cap.  xvi.  art.  1.)  In'  the  N.  parts  of  Mon- 
golia the  timber  approaches  in  character  to  that  of 
S.  Siberia,  but  is  still  very  inferior  both  in  kind 
and  (luantity.  (Timkouski,  i  44,  ii  290,  &c.) 
Considering  the  vast  number  of  beasts  that  tra- 
verse these  plains  (see  Zoology),  there  must  be, 
notwithstanding  the  extennve  deserts,  a  great 
variety  of  grazmg  herbs  and  grasses ;  but  except 
in  the  £.  (Timkouski,  ii.  229)  agriculture  is  not 
practised,  and  the  vegetable  food  of  man  im- 
known.  The  natives  live  exclusively  on  flesh  and 
milk  (Carpin,  c.  xxvL  art.  4 ;  Rubruquis,  cap.  v. ; 
M.  Paulo,  liv,  L  cap.  57,  &c.) ;  and  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  why  they  so  totally  neglect  the  earth, 
their  replv  is,  that  *God  made  herbs  for  beasts, 
but  the  flesh  of  beasts  for  men.'  (Du  Halde,  iv. 
32.)  Timkouski  saw,  in  the  N.  parts  of  this  re- 
gion, red  currants,  peaches,  hemp,  and  flax,  all 
growing  wild  (ii.  290).  There  Lb  also  here  a  very 
remarkable  fungus,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  animal,  the  Tartar  lamb ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  flowering  and  aromatic 
plants  of  this  region  are  numerous  and  peculiar. 

The  £.  slope  of  the  table-land,  comprising  the 
basin  of  the  Saghalien  (or  Amoor)  and  other  great 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  rorms 
the  third  great  kingdom  of  Asiatic  botany ;  and 
is,  in  every  respect,  strongly  contrasted  with  its 
immediate  neighbour.  Here  are  immense  forests; 
so  extensive  that  it  required  nine  days  to  traverse 
one  of  them,  and  so  thick  that  it  was  necessary  to 
fell  several  trees  in  order  to  take  an  observation  of 
the  sun's  meridian.  (Du  Halde,  iv.  7.)  The  cold 
is  very  severe  to  as  low  a  lat.  as  43^ ;  and  conse- 
quently the  trees  are  of  the  kind  usually  met  with 
in  the  more  N.  parallels  of  Europe,  Of  fruits, 
this  district  possesses  apples,  pears,  nuts,  chest- 
nuts, and  filberts,  all  in  great  abundance ;  and  of 
grain,  wheat,  oats,  and  millet  are  produced,  to- 
gether with  a  peculiar  species,  unknown  in  Europe, 
called  mainw-mij  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
wheat  and  rice.  Kice  itself  is  grown,  though  in 
no  great  quantities ;  and,  in  faict,  from  the  little 
that  is  known  of  this  great  region,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  is  no  large  district  of  the  earth 
better  adapted  for  the  residence  of  an  agricultural 
population.  Its  capabilities  are,  however,  wholly 
neglected  by  the  Chinese  government ;  while  the 
natives  of  the  soil  (the  Manchoos),  though  they 
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do  not,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  Mongols, 
utterly  neglect  the  pursuits  o*f  husbandry,  yet, 
in  general,  they  may  be  described  as  a  race  of 
hunters,  resembling  strongly  in  habits  and  man- 
ners the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America.  The 
cotton  shrub  grows  here;  but  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  (the  lat.  being  remembered)  it  does 
not  thrive  well.  Esculent  roots  of  very  many 
kinds,  are  however,  plentiful ;  and  the  medicinal 
herb  ginseng  is  found  nowhere  but  in  this  country 
and  N.  America.  The  Chinese  believe  this  plant 
to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for  every  disease,  men- 
tal and  bodily;  and  it  is  sought  amid  incredible 
fatigues  and  dangers  by  partly  who  are  marshalled 
under  officers,  almost  in  the  manner  of  an  army. 
Some  parts  of  the  soil  are  swampy,  and  full  of 
wild  desert  marshes ;  but  sand  is  almost  unknown, 
and,  in  general,  the  ground  bears  a  strong  resem- 
-  blance  to  the  best  parts  of  X.  Europe  in  the  thick- 
ness and  vivid  colouring  of  its  grasses,  and  the 
variety  of  its  flowering  plants.  It  is  a  curions 
fact  that  the  roses,  lilies,  and  other  flowers  of  this 
part  of  Asia  excel  greatly  those  of  Europe  in 
Dcaut^r,  but  are  very  deficient  in  point  of  odour. 
The  pines  and  oaks  that  clothe  the  mountains  are 
of  great  size,  but  diminish  rapidly  as  they  approach 
the  sea.  (Du  Halde,  iv.  b-1,  &c.;  La  Perouse, 
iii  16,  17,  21,  75,  «&&;  Muller,  Bot  Diet,  iii  art 
Panax.) 

The  three  foregoing  districts  of  Asia,  though 
very  extensive,  are  each  remarkably  uniform  m 
their  productions  and  general  physical  appearance. 
The  variations  in  different  parts  are  chieny  of  de- 
gree, not  of  kind;  and  whatever  peculiarity  of 
vegetation  marks  any  one  part  of  any  r^on,  ap- 
pears to  marie  the  whole,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
Doth  its  adjoining  neighbours.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent on  the  W.  slope  of  the  great  table-land,  the 
fourth  botanical  kingdom  of  Asia.  This  region  is 
uniform  as  far  VV.  as  the  deep  depression  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  but  beyond  this  all  becomes  changed : 
the  face  of  the  country,  the  direction  of  the  rivers, 
the  natural  productions,  everything  constituting 
the  physical  geography  of  a  r^on,  puts  on  a  new 
appearance ;  and  the  Caspian  seems  placed  by  the 
hand  of  natiure  on  the  precise  spot  where  it  could 
most  decidedly  mark  tne  limits  of  two  large  dis- 
tricts possessing  few  things  in  common.  The 
great  plain  of  Tartary  (the  onljr  true  W.  slope  from 
the  table-land)  is  very  productive  in  its  £.  parts; 
that  is,  in  the  countries  of  Kokhan.  Badakshan, 
and  Bokhara.  The  description  of  Ebn  Hankel,  an 
Arab  geographer,  is  particularly  vivid.  'The 
cultivated  plains  of  Bokhara,'  he  says,  <  extend 
above  13  farsang  by  12  farsang ;  and  the  So^hd 
(the  Sogdiana  of  ancient  geography)  is  for  eight 
days'  journey  full  of  gardens  and  orchards :  com 
fields  and  running  streams,  reservoirs  and  foun- 
tains, both  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,' 
(Ouseleye's  Trans.,  2370  Com  of  all  kmds  and 
rice  are*  here  very  prolific ;  so  much  so,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hadgi  khalfa,  a  field  of  one  or  two 
dunen  (acres)  is  amply  sufficient  to  support  a 
family.  (D'Herbelot,  207.)  Of  fruit,  grapes,  melons, 
pears,  apples,  figs,  &c.,  grow  to  such  perfection, 
and  in  such  abundance,  that  they  are  exported  to 
Persia,  and  even  to  the  more  fertile  region  of  Hin- 
doetan.  The  pasture  grounds  are  also  extremely 
luxuriant ;  but  it  may  be  gathered  that  timber  is 
scarce,  and  the  whole  country  deteriorates  as  it  re- 
cedes W.  and  N.  The  soil  of  the  Kirghiz  country 
N.  of  the  Sihon  is  chiefly  of  a  saline  character; 
but  the  pasturage  must  still  be  good,  since  im- 
mense numbers  of  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  are 
fed  in  the  extensive  8tepi)es.  Trees  of  the  hardier 
kinds,  larch,  beech,  and  firs,  appear  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.    (Pallas,  i  618, 630,  &c)    In 


journeying  W.  the  country  for  a  time  exhibits  the 
extremes  of  richness  and  desolation  (Bumes, 
i  333) ;  the  former,  however,  gradually  diminish- 
ing till  the  whole  soil  becomes  a  wretched  unpro- 
ductive sand,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  rivers.  (Bumes,  iu  1,  10,  16,  46,  &c) 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  world  a  more  sterile 
district  than  that  between  the  Aral  and  Caspian 
Seas.  In  the  countries  W.  of  the  latter,  a  strange 
contrast  is  presented :  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Cau- 
casus, indeed,  a  constantly  deteriorating  country 
terminates  at  last  in  the  wretched  waste  of  As- 
trakhan ;  but  even  here  com  fields  and  rich  pas- 
ture grounds  dispute  the  soil  with  the  tamarisk, 
the  camel's  thorn,  the  absynthium,  and  other 
desert  plants :  while  on  the  *£.,  W.,  and  S.,  de- 
clivities of  the  same  mountains,  magnificent  forests 
of  cedars,  cypresses,  savins,  red  junipers,  beeches, 
oaks,  &c.,  ffourish  in  great  luxuriance ;  while  of 
fruit,  the  soil  boasts  the  almond,  fig,  peach,  quince, 
apricot,  pear,  date,  iujube,  olive ;  and  of  fiowera, 
the  rhododendron,  Christ's  thom,  ponticum,  asolia 
pontica,  laurel,  seringa,  jessamine,  lily,  Caucasian 
rose,  and  a  whole  host  of  others.  The  bread  coins 
and  the  most  useful  roots  are  also  pixxiDced  in  most 
parts  of  this  mountainous  country.  (Guldenstadt, 
Com.  Petrop.  xx.  49,  436,  483,  &c.;  Palhis,  ditto, 
1779,  iL  274.)  With  regard  to  Asia  Minor,  Meso- 
potamia,  and  Syria,  it  is  impossible  to  give  within 
any  reasonable  limits  the  slightest  sketch  of  their 
numerous  productions ;  though  the  two  last  be 
partially  desert,  and  their  deserts  be  of  the  most 
sterile  character,  yet  their  fertile  spots  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  oh  the  earth's  surface.  Rice  and 
barley  yield  a  retum  of  a  Hundred-fold;  the  cotton 
shrab  flourishes ;  and  indi^,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are 
amon^  the  useful  producuons.  Lemons,  oranges, 
tamannds,  apricots,  dates,  and  grapes,  are  a  veiy 
few  among  the  fruits  of  these  regions;  which  pro- 
duce in  great  abundance  also  nearly  all  the  escu- 
lent roots,  pulses,  and  grains.  Wood  is  extremely 
scarce  in  Mesopotamia  (the  date  palm  is  the  onlv 
tree  known  there);  but  in  Svna  the  majesuc 
cedar  of  Lebanon  maintains  tlie  fame  which  it 
acquired  in  the  days  of  Jewish  greatness ;  while 
majestic  oaks,  cypresses,  planes,  sycamores,  savins, 
olives,  mulberry,  trees,  pistachios,  junipers,  and  fig 
trees  clothe  the  sides  of  the  Anatolian  and  Syrian 
mountains,  and  spread  their  arms  over  plains 
where  flourish  almost  every  species  of  flowering 
roots  and  shmbs.  Among  the  oaks  of  Asia  Minor 
is  the  Quercus  infectoHa,  the  gall  of  which  is  an 
important  article  in  dyeing.  The  pistachio  is 
rarely  found  beyond  the  nei^bourhood  of  Aleppo. 
rVolney,  it  paiuim ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  en  Ar.  iL  250, 
^c ;  Olivier,  iv.  26. 134, 197,  Ac ;  Leake,  pauim, 
also  in  Walpole,  ii  202,  drc;  Belon,  79,  165. 
166.  Ac.) 

The  fifth  kingdom  of  Asiatic  botany  remams  to 
be  noticed.  It  comprises  the  S.  slope  of  the  central 
plateau,  and  contains  the  three  great  peninsulas  of 
Arabia,  India,  and  Malaya,  together  with  the  ex- 
tensive territory  of  China  proper,  and  the  S.  shore 
of  Persia  and  Beloochistan.  The  W.  part  of  this 
region  is  badly  watered  (see  Arabia,  LARisrAS, 
Belooohistak)  ;  and  consequently  consists  chiefly 
of  deserts,  or  of  pasture  grounds  depending  on  rain 
for  their  fertility.  The  vicinities  of  the  few  and 
small  rivers,  are,  however,  even  here  crowded  with 
vegetation ;  and  from  the  Indus  eastward  (where 
the  hydrographjr  is  on  a  scale  of  the  most  profuse 
luxuriance)  a  district  is  comprised  unequalled  for 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  productions  by 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Nearly  every  plant 
of  the  £.  continent  is  indigenous,  or  can  be  nuBed 
in  some  part  of  S.  Asia.  Tue  following  is  an  im- 
perfect list  of  the  troes  alone ;  and  these  are  not, 
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in  general,  confined  to  particaUr  localities,  but,  in 
■Mtot  caaea,  spread  over  the  whole  region : — 


FoBSsr  Trebs. 

Bamboo 

Pir              Oak 

Ponna 

Birch 

Larch          Palm 

Poplar 

Chevtnut 

HangroYQ    Pine 

Teak 

Cypre-a 

Myrtle         Plantain 
Hard  Woods. 

Willow 

Jdoa 

Ebony          Llngoa 

Sandal-wood 

luigle-wood 

Iron-wood   IU>*j-wood 
FRurre. 

Almond 

Citron          Jamboo 

Peach 

Apple 

Coooa           Lemon 

Pear 

Apricot 

Coffee          Lime 

Plum 

Banana 

Date            Mangostein    Pomegranato 

Banyan 

Dunon         Mulberry 

Shaddock 

Betel 

Fig               OUve 

Tamarind 

Bi^nonia 

Gnana          Orange 

Vino 

Br«ad  Fruit 

Quava         Pandanua 

Wahiut 

Cashew 

Skcb  Trbes. 

Camphor            Cinnamon 

Maoe 

Cassia 

Clove 

Nutmeg 

Many  of  these  trees  yield  gums,  resins,  odoriferous 
bloaaoms,  or  are  otherwise  useful  beyond  the  gene- 
nUty  of  their  class.  There  are  also  several  species 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  classed  under  either 
of  the  four  foregoing  heads ;  as  the  cbampaka,  ma- 
har,  and  tanjang,  tluwcr-beaiing  trees ;  the  touki, 
fium  the  bark  of  which  the  Asiatics  manufacture  a 
paper ;  the  faang,  which  yields  a  rich  red  dye ;  the 
tallow  tree,  which  exudes  an  unctuous  matter, 
whence  its  name ;  tlie  upas,  the  most  deadly  of 
v«^table  poisons ;  the  cotton  tree,  and  above  all 
the  tea  plant. 

llie  other  kinds  of  vegetation  are  not  less  abun- 
dant. Grain  of  every  kind,  including  27  species 
of  rice,  and  some  varieties  of  dhourrah  and  barley, 
Bcaioely  known  in  other  regions,  is  grown  with 
little  labour  to  the  cultivator,  the  richness  of  the 
earth  in  many  places  precluding  the  necessity  and 
even  the  poj»ibility  of  using  manure,  though  two 
crops  are  produceil  annually.  The  leguminous 
plants  now  common  in  Burope  came,  in  most  in- 
suwces,  originally  from  S.  Asia;  but,  in  addition 
to  the  peas,  beans,  lentils,  &c,  there  are  here  a 
whole  host  which  have  never  found  their  way  W., 
as  the  lotus,  mooug,  morbus,  tanna,  tour,  toU,  &c. 
^See  India,  Ciiuia,  &c)  A  root  called  katohill 
Mipplies  the  place  ot  the  American  potato ;  but 
ihu  last  root,  as  well  as  the  yam,  is  abundantly 
cultivated,  especially  in  China  and  the  E.  penin- 
sula of  India.  This  is  also  the  nadve  home  of  the 
anow-root,  galanga,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  datura, 
anise,  opium,  and  other  drugs.  The  fields  abound 
in  fiax,  hemp,  tobacco  (the  latter  is  a  native 
plant,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  ii.  174),  to- 
gethco'  with  fioweis  of  every  kind  and  dye,  though 
ic  b  remarkable  that  those  of  powerful  scent  are 
eoofined  to  tlie  N.  parts.  The  tine  rose  that  yields 
the  attar  is  rarely  found  S.  of  26S  <uid  is  chieliy 
limited  to  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Ganges  and 
Ponjaub.  (See  Lucknow  and  Cashmekk.)  Dye 
plautt»  are  very  numerous ;  the  sugar  cane  grows 
luxuriantly;  and  among  the  numerous  strpngly 
odoriferous  gums,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  spikenard,  bdeUium,  malabathrum, 
scpachra,  and  other  precious  ointments  of  the  an- 
cients, but  without  much  success.  (Du  Halde,  i. 
14,  &c,  iL  04,  &c,  Lord  Macartney,  ii.  43,  1G5, 
Ac;  Crawford,  Emb.  to  Siam,  passim;  Kussell*s 
Int.  to  Roxburgh's  Plants  of  Coromandel,  1 — 6G ; 
Finlayson's  Mission  to  Siam,  pasHim :  Asiatic  Kc- 
Beaicbtai,  and  Journal  of  AsiaL  Soc.  Beng.  passim.) 


With  regard  to  the  number  of  species  in  each 
order  of  plants,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Humboldt 
gives  the  Cryptogamio  as  l-15th  of  the  whole  vege- 
tation for  equinoxial  plains;  as  1-5 th  for  equi- 
noxial  mountains ;  as  ^  (on  an  average)  for  the 
r^ions  of  the  temperate  zone;  and  as  the  soU 
vegetation  of  mountains  in  polar  lands.  The  same 
authority  gives  the  Monocotyledons  (of  the  old 
continent)  as  l-5th  for  the  torrid,  l-4th  for  the 
temperate,  and  l-3rd  (on  an  average)  for  the  frigid 
zone.  (Diet,  des  Sd.  Nat.,  xviii.  436.)  De  Can- 
dollc,  following  Persoon,  makes  the  proportions 
somewhat  different;  namely  (for  the  whole  world), 
Cryp.  1-Cth,  Monoc.  l-t>th,  Dico.  4-(Jths,  of  the 
whole  vegetation.  (Idem,  395.)  From  these  data, 
and  the  various  authorities  cited  throughout  this 
article,  the  following  approximative  Table  of  Asia- 
tic Botany  is  deduced.  But  it  is  necessarj'^  to 
observe  that  the  absolute  number  of  known  species 
is  very  uncertain.  In  1806,  there  were  but  27,000 ; 
Brown's  splendid  addition  of  Australian  plants  in- 
creased the  amount  by  nearly  l-6th,  and  since  that 
time  discovery  has  been  rapidly  at  work.  It. may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  the  very  love  of 
science  has  not  betrayed  some  of  its  followers  into 
too  nice  distinctions.  De  Candolle  thinks  that 
Persoon's  27,000  species  should  be  increased,  to 
56,000,  and  that  the  number  of  plants  yet  unknown 
or  unclassified  would  swell  the  list  to  1 10,000  or 
120,000.  (Diet  Sci,  Nat.,  xviiL  420.)  Lmdley  is 
more  moderate;  he  makes  the  gross  number  of 
species  86,000.  (Intro,  to  Botany,  504.)  That 
assigned  in  the  table  (44,000),  is  from  Humboldt's 
data. 


Ordm 

Whole 

No.  of 
known 

Wholo 
No.  of 
known 
A«iittie 
■pct'ioi 

No.  of 

man  to  Aila 
and  olbvr 

RglOQS 

No.  of 

pfeu.iiir 
to  Alia 

Cryptogamous 
Monocotyle- 

donoufl 
Diootyledo- 

nobs  . 

Total   . 

6,000 
6,909 
81.091 

1,837 
1,950 
4,050 

900 

875 

2,169 

•    937 
1,075 
1,881 

44,000 

7,837 

8,944      1     3,893 

III.  Z(>ou>QY  OF  Asia. — Asia  is  the  native 
home  of  all  the  more  useful  species  of  animals ; 
H-ith  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  sheep.  From 
some  district  or  other  of  this  continent  came,  ori- 
ginally, the  ox,  horse,  camel,  goat,  ass,  t<^ether 
with  the  whole  race  of  domestic  poultry ;  except 
the  turkey,  which  Ls  a  denizen  of  the  New  Conti- 
nent»  Utility  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Asiatic  Zoology ;  for 
though  its  carnivorous  mammalia  be  numerous  as 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  species,  the 
majority  are  not  merely  harmless  to  man,  but  in  a 
considerable  degree  useftd  to  him,  consisting  of 
several  kinds  of  seals,  and  the  fur-bearing  quadru- 
peds of  the  north.  Birds  of  prey  are  remarkablv 
scarce,  when  the  great  extent  of  mountain  land  ^s 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  of  those  existences 
which  have  little  but  peculiar  or  anomalous  for- 
mation to  distinguish  them  Asia  is  all  but  desti- 
tute. The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  at  once 
evident  from  the  following  Tables,  constructed, 
with  as  much  care  as  possible,  from  Cuvier's  Kfcgne 
Animal ;  Shaw's  Zoology' ;  Pennant's  Hist,  of 
Quad.,  Genera  of  Birds,  Arctic  Zoologv,  and  View 
of  Hindoostan ;  Du  Halde's  China ;  La  Pcrouse's 
Voyages ;  Georgi's  Get)g.,  Phys.  and  Nat.,  vi  and 
viL;  Pallas's  Spicele^ia  Zoologica,  Travels,  &c.; 
(imelin's  Beise  der  Sibierin,  Keise  der  Kussland, 
(fee,  (fee 
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ASIA 


No.  of 

Whole 

Wbolo 

rprelet  com- 

No. of 

Orders 

No.  of 

No.  of 

mon  to  Alia 

itpmrin 

known 

AcUiie 

and  oihcr 

uoculiAr 

^ptdm 

■p«cict 

regtoni 

toAiU 

Qnadrnmana 

165 

44 

11 

33 

Cheiroptera  . 

186 

60 

16 

45 

Inaectlvora  . 

27 

9 

5 

4 

Carnivoi-a     . 

177 

77 

42 

35 

Marsupialia  . 

59 

2 

0 

2 

Bodenfcia      . 

192 

73 

20 

53 

Edentata      . 

21 

1 

0 

1 

Pachyder- 

mata . 

24 

11 

4 

7 

Kuminantia . 

142 

57 

16 

41 

Cetaoea 

Total  . 

27 

14 

11 

8 

960 

348 

124 

224 

AVM 

>  (BircU) 

Whole 

Specie! 

Whole 

Naof 

common  to 

Spede* 

Ordcn 

Naof 

known 

Atla 

peculiar 

known 

Asiatic 

and  othfT 

to  Alia 

.pedc. 

•peeies 

region! 

Aocipitres     . 

261 

49 

18 

36 

Dentirostres. 

1,273 

247 

77 

170 

127 

80 

14 

16 

Conirostres  . 

440 

87 

42 

45 

Tenuirostres 

811 

49 

17 

32 

Syndactylea  . 

116 

53 

18 

85 

Scansorea      . 

481 

101 

25 

76 

GalliniB 

844 

136 

20 

116 

GnUliB  . 

331 

107 

49 

58 

Palmipedes  . 
Total  . 

289 

78 

41 

87 

621 

3,968 

987 

816 

RKPtlLIA. 


Orders 

Whole 
No.  of 
known 

Whole 
Naof 
known 
Aflatio 

Genera 
common  to 

Afia 
and  other 

peculUr 
to  AtU 

Chelonia 
Sauna  . 
Ophidians     . 

Total   . 

60 
117 
93 
85. 

16 
38 
20 
2? 

9 
12 
4 
2? 

7 
26 
16 

0? 

305 

76 

27 

49 

The  Reptilia  are  di^•ided  into  genera,  not  speciet^ 
according  to  the  text" of  Cuvier,  The  list  of  species 
is  sufficiently  long  in  some  other  authors;  but 
they  abound  in  repetitions  of  the  same  species 
under  different  names  and  in  transpositions  of 
synonyms  (ix.  263).  Similar  considerations  forbid 
the  attempt  to  classify  the  Pisces,  InsectA,  or 
MoUusca,  a  tabular  arrangement  of  which  elates 
would  not,  indeed,  possess  much  interest, 

A  glance  at  these  tables  will  exhibit-,  at  one 
view,  the  zoological  riches  of  Asia.  Of  the  class 
Mammalia,  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  species  are  found  upon  its  soil,  and  nearly 
a  fourth  (accurately  7-30th8)  are  peculiar  to  iu 
In  the  more  important  species,  these  proportions 
are  considerably  increased.  The  Asiatic  Kumi- 
nantia are  nearly  two^fths  of  the  whole ;  those 
peculiar  to  the  soil,  nearly  two-sevenths.  The 
rachydcrmata  are  in  a  still  higher  ratio;  the 
Kodeutia  and  Camivora,  which  two  orders  include 
the  more  useful  fur-bearing  animals,  in  nearly  the 
same.  The  strong-winged  Cheiroptera  are  indeed 
almost  equally  numerous ;  but  the  Quadrumana 
are  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
whole,  and  the  anomalous  orders  of  Marsupialia 
and  Edentata  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  place 


in  Asiatic  mammalogy,    fiut  it  b  not  either  the 
actual  or  relative  amount  of  animal  life  that  con- 
stitutes the  chief  advantage  of  Asia  in  this  respect; 
among  its  numerous  species  of  the  more  important 
orders  it  reckons  the  most  important  of  the  species 
themselves.    Of  these,  the  first  in  rank,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  locality,  is,  perhaps,  the  camel.    Other 
animals  are  more  generally  useful  to  man;  but 
without  this  patient  and  intelligent  servant,  a 
large,  perhaps  the  largest,  part  of  Asia  would  be 
no  home  for  the  human  race.    Expressly  formed 
for  existence  in  a  desert,  it  has  been  domesticated 
for  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  history,  and  i<x 
countless  generations  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
necting districts  otherwise  effectually  separated, 
and  has  formed  the  principal  wealth  of  their  in- 
habitants.   The  camel  has  this  peculiarity  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  domestic  animals,  that  it 
does  not  follow  its  master  in  his  wandering  The 
other  tribes,  with  one  exception  (the  rem  deer), 
have  become  denizens  of  everj'  comer  of  the  earth, 
however  remote  from  their  native  home.  It  seem-s 
indeed,  a  law,  that  the  lower  animals  which  herd 
with  man  shall  follow  him,  with  these  two  excep- 
tions ;  but  these,  though  fully  aa  subservient  and 
as  useful  as  any  others,  have  never  become  natu- 
ralised beyond  the  limits  where  they  were  first 
found.    The  attempts  to  est^iblish  the  camel  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Jamaica,  and  Barbadoes  have  been 
signal  and  decisive  failures.    Yet  the  animal  can 
support  as  great  a  range  of  climate  as  most  others, 
being  found  in  N.  Tartary,  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
Lake  Baikal  (from  SQO  to  65^  N.  lat.),  where  the 
average  temperature  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  higher 
than  that  of  Lapland,  and  where  the  winter's  cold 
is  frightfully  severe,  as  well  as  under  the  scorching 
sun  of  intertropical  countries.    It  is  true,  in  these 
N.  lands,  its  size  becomes  diminutive ;  but  it  pre- 
serves its  hardy  character,  multiplies  abundantly, 
and  forms  the' wealth  of  the  Burat  and  Mongol 
not  less  than  of  the  Arab  and  Syrian.    (Marco 
Paulo,  ii.  159;    Pallas's  Spic.  ZooL,  xi.  4;  Du 
Halde,  iil  483 ;  Pennant's  Uist.  Quad.,  120 ;  Cuv. 
iv.  8,  &c) 

Of  the  ox  tribe,  the  most  useful  species  are 
Asiatic,  as  the  common  ox  HioB  Taurus  of  Lin- 
naius),  the  aurochs,  the  buffalo,  and  the  yuk. 
Their  varieties  are  almost  numberless ;  but  those 
enumerated  are  considered  by  Cuvier  (iv.  28-31) 
as  the  only  distinct  species,  ^ith  the  exception  of 
those  not  found  in  Asia,  such  as  the  American 
bison,  the  Cape  buffalo  of  Africa,  and  the  musk 
ox.  The  most  striking  distinction  between  the 
Asiatic  and  non-Asiatic  species  of  this  genus  is, 
that  the  former  only  are  domesticated,  or  appear 
capable  of  domestication.  In  all  other  respects 
tliey  exhibit  a  general  resemblance,  amounting 
alniost  to  identity ;  their  gregarious  habits,  their 
food,  their  internal  formation,  all  are  extremely 
similar ;  nay,  they  breed  promiscuously,  and  the 
issue  of  a  cross  are  prolific :  but  while  the  Asiatic 
species  have  been  domesticated  as  long  as  society 
has  existed,  the  others  remain  to  this  day  as  uii- 
tamed  as  when  they  first  took  possession  of  their 
native  woods.  A  natiiral  result  of  this  distinction 
has  been  the  distribution  of  the  common  ox  from 
the  Arctic  circle  to  New  Zealand,  and  round  the 
whole  world  in  longitude;  while  the  American  and 
African  species  appear  incapable  of  multiplying 
beyond  their  original  limits.  The  buffaloes,  or 
humped,  are  less  dispersed  than  the  straight^backed 
species,  and  appear  to  be  less  capable  of  supporting 
a  low  temperature;  but  wherever  the  climate  is  at 
all  adapted  to  them,  they,  like  the  others,  are 
found  to  be  naturalised,  and  thus  they  have  spread 
from  India  (apparently  their  native  home)  over 
N.  Africa  and  S.  Europe ;  nor  can  there  exist  any 
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nuniible  doubt  bat  that  tbey  would  equally  thrive  I 
io  Austialia,  Polynesia,  and  Temperate  America, 
vere  the  experiment  tried. 

The  auivch  and  the  yaik  (or  grunting  ox)  are 
only  partially  reclaimed,  if,  indc^  the  former  do 
not*  mil  exjist  in  all  his  original  wildness;  but 
Ourier  seems  to  be  mistaken  when  he  limits  his 
locality  to  the  Carpathians  and  Caucasus.  Tar- 
Uriao  travellers  describe  the  breed  as  existing  in 
s  »tate  of  semi-domestication  on  the  plateau  of 
Uongolia,  and  breeding  with  the  domestic  cow, 
tbeieby  producing  a  cross  much  stronger  and  more 
it  for  labour  than  the  common  ox.  (Marco  Paulo, 
cL  bdl  p.  52 ;  Kubruquis,  ch.  xviii.  p.  57.)  This 
I  creature  is,  next  to  the  rhinoceros,  the  lai^gest  of 
land  animals.  It  has  been  by  some  naturalists 
Ripposcd  to  be  the  ori^nal  specimen  of  the  do- 
me^c  variety ;  but  Cuvier  has  pointed  out  some 
QSteological  mfferences  which  plainly  refer  it  to  a 
(iifferent  species.  It  has  also  the  grunting  voice 
of  the  yajik,  which  might  by  possibility  be  regarded 
uaauall  variety  of  the  aurochs,  were  it  not  for 
the  tail,  which  in  the  yaik  resembles  that  of  the 
Vksc,  and  Is  the  same  which  composes  the  stan- 
dfids  of  the  Turkish  officers.  The  number  of  cattle 
U  by  the  wandering  Tartar  nation  seems  almost 
isexcilible:  every  fertile  plain,  and  some  plains  that 
are  almost  sterile,  are  covered  by  them ;  and  some 
«ie  or  other  of  the  species  thrive  upon  the  sides 
lod  even  upon  the  summits  of  the  wintry  moun- 
tains of  Tibet  and  Daouria.  The  domestic  ox  was 
anknown  in  Kamtchatka  till  introduced  tliere  by 
tbe  Russians ;  and  the  musk  ox  appears  to  be  un- 
known in  Arctic  Asia,  though  remains  of  the 
cnatme  have  been  occasionaUy  found,  especially 
a  scull  (not  fossil),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  (Pallas's  Nov. 
Cm  Pet.  xvii.  6,  1 ;  Gmelin's  N.  C.  P.  v.  331, 
^c.;  Du  Halde,  iv.  passim,  &c.;  Timkouski,  iL 
2^. Ac;  Pennant's  Hist.  Quad.,  L  15-27 ;  Cu\der, 
ir.  28-31.)  Nor  are  sheep  less  plentiful  in  Asia 
tbao  cattle,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
▼hetberthis  useful  creature  be  not  one  of  the  very 
iew  treasures  which  belong  originally  to  Europe ; 
the  derivation  of  the  various  woolly  species  is 
doabtful  between  the  Mouflon  of  Italy  and  the 
Argali  of  Siberia.  (Cuvier,  iv.  27.)  Ihere  is  no 
nee  of  animals,  except  the  dog,  so  subject  to  vary; 
and  amid  the  multitude  of  breeds  now  distributed 
all  over  the  world,  it  is  probably  useless  to  attempt 
to  identify  the  origuiaL  .The  Aigali,  found  m 
Siberia  and  all  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asia, 
k.hke  the  European  varieties,  distinguished  by  its 
ibon  tail  Like  other  Arctic  animals,  the  Argali, 
aka  changes  its  covering,  which  is  rather  fur  than 
vbol  in  the  Mrinter.  In  India  the  sheep  are  lon^- 
taikd ;  and  in  Persia,  Tartary,  China,  and  Syria 
tbe  tail  is  not  only  elongated,  but  loaded  with  a 
iB»s  of  fat  The  power  which  this  creature  pos- 
Roes  to  accommtxlate  itself  to  climate  seems 
almost  unlimited:  in  the  hot  plains  of  Asia  its 
oiveiiog  becomes  coarse  and  scanty ;  while  in  the 
itoua  regions  of  Tibet  its  thick  wool  has  an  under 
lining  of  the  finest  kind,  forming  an  important  ar- 
tide  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  (Pallas's 
^{Hc  ZooL  xi  3-31,  58-^2 ;  Gmelin's  Reise  durch 
kosdaod,  iii  486,  et  seq. ;  Keise  durch  Siberien,  t 
16li  etaeq. ;  Du  Halde,  iv.  pass. ;  Pennant,  33-46 ; 
Cnier,  iv.  2o-28j  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  Q^ra  Egagruu  of  Gmelin,  the  Ibex  Al- 
jm  Sibericamm  of  Pallas,  is  the  original  stock 
vbenoe  ^  the  varieties  of  the  goat  tribe  are  de- 
nied. It  herds  in  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  Tar- 
biT,  Poada,  China,  K.  Siberia,  and  Kamtchatka. 
It  uhabits  indifi'ercntly  all  climates,  but  assumes 
tTuy  different  appearance  under  difi'ereut  circum- 
^aaoea.  The  ^ingora  goat  of  Cappadocia,  the  Tibet 


goat  the  Bousmtetin  or  Ibex,  and  the  domestic 
species.  Copra  Hircus^  are  the  most  noted  varieties. 
The  animal  is  in  a  very  high  degree  serviceable  to 
man,  especially  to  the  nomadic  races  of  its  native 
country ;  its  coat  fumLshing  an  important  article 
of  manufacture,  its  skin  the  leather  of  which  the 
wanderer  makes  his  water-bottles  and  packing- 
cases;  its  milk  is  salutary  in  many  complaints; 
and,  when  young,  it  affords  a  nutritious  and  agree- 
able food.  (Pallas's  Spic  /ooL,  xL  31-67 ;  Pen- 
nant's Hist.  Quad.,  49-^6 ;  Cuvier,  iv.  23-25.)  The 
rein  deer  is  common  to  the  arctic  regions  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America.  It  runs  vrild  in  the  snowy 
wastes  of  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka,  but  is  likewise 
domesticated,  and  supplies  to  the  tenants  of  these 
dreary  regions  the  place  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
goat,  and  camel.  It  is  not,  however,  so  extensively 
domesticated  in  N.  Asia  as  in  Lapland.  (Hist. 
Kamtchatka,  22S;  Bell's  Travels,  I  213;  Cuvier, 
iv.  9.)  The  elk  is  also  common  to  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America ;  it  inhabits  the  cold  regions  of  Si- 
beria and  Mongolia,  where,  though  undomesticated, 
it  is  highly  useful  as  an  animal  of  chase,  the  flesh 
furmshmg  a  good  species  of  food,  the  tongue  es- 
pecially being  esteemed  a  great  delicacy ;  and  the 
skin  making  a  buff  leather,  capable,  according  to 
good  authority,  of  turning  a  musket  balL  (Pen- 
nant's Hist  Quad.,  i.  93-98 ;  Cuvier,  iv.  9.) 

Of  other  ruminants,  Asia  has  the  most,  appar- 
ently throughout  its  whole  extent  from  Siberia  to 
Cevlon  (N.  C.  Pet,  iv.  393 ;  Pallas's  Spic.  ZooL, 
xiu.  3-45 ;  Bell's  Travels,  i.  249,  iL  88 ;  Du  Halde, 
L  63, 324 ;  Hamilton's  Voy.  E.  Ind.,  L  261),  together 
with  a  great  variety  of  deers  and  antelopes ;  it  is, 
however,  among  these,  with  the  llamas  of  America 
and  the  giraffe  of  Afnca,  unquestionably  the  least 
useful  of  the  order,  that  the  only  Ruminantia  want- 
ing in  Asia  will  be  found.  (Pallas's  Spic.  ZooL, 
i.  3-44,  xiL  3-71 ;  Cuvier,  iv.  5,  8-23.) 

In  its  Pachvdermatous  tribes  Asia  exhibits  the 
same  superiority  over  other  r^ons ;  the  elephant, 
horse,  ass,  and  hog  have  their  home  in  its  foreste 
and  plains ;  while  the  animals  of  this  order  absent 
from  its  soil  are  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  tapir, 
peccary,  phaco,  damans,  with  some  other  inferior 
species,  and  such  as  are  useless  to  man.  The  ele- 
phant rarely  propagates  in  a  domestic  state ;  but 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  never  takes  place : 
the  tame  females  sometimes  escape  to  the  woods 
in  breeding-time,  and,  after  coupling  with  the  wild 
males,  return  to  the  herd,  or  are  brought  back,  and 
produce  their  young  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 
The  locaUty  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  is  limited :  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  found  W.  of  India  or  N.  of 
tlie  Himalaya  mountains;  but  in  India,  Malaya, 
Birmah,  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  it  is  numerous  both  in  its  wild  and 
domesticated  state;  and,  besides  its  utility  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  the  value  of  its  tusks  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  it  is  held  in  great  regard  fur 
many  occult  medicinal  properties  supposed  to  exist 
in  its  flesh,  eves,  bones,  d^c  (Du  Halde,  iiL  480 ; 
Crawfurd's  £m.  Si.,  429,  479;  Pennant's  Hist 
Quad.,  150-161 ;  Cuvier,  iiL  326.)  The  horse  and 
ass  are  both  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  originally 
peculiar  to  that  continent  Species  of  the  samo 
genus  are  indeed  found  in  Africa,  but,  as  in  other 
similar  cases,  they  seem  incapable  of  domestica- 
tion; while  the  Asiatic  species,  especidly  the 
Arabian  variety,  have  supplied  the  whole  world 
with  two  of  the  most  usefid  quadrupeds  that  wait 
on  man.  The  Dziggetai,  a  creature  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  horse  and  ass,  still  runs  wild 
in  the  Asiatic  deserts;  like  his  congeners,  he  is 
gregarious,  and,  like  them,  too,  his  numbers  seem 
almost  unlimited ;  a  similar  remark  will  apply  to 
the  Koulan  or  wild  ass,    (Du  Halde,  iL  17,  60,  iv. 
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30  et passim;  Bell,  i.225;  Pennant,  1-13;  Cavier, 
iiL  840-348.^  The  hog  is  so  spread  over  the  world 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  its  original  locality ; 
the  fact  that  the  species  now  peculiar  are  all  Am- 
can  and  undomesticated,  seems,  however,  to  impl^ 
that  the  original  stock  of  the  domestic  swine  is 
Asiatic;  the  more  especially  as  the  creature  is 
dispersed  over  every  part  of  uie  continent  from  its 
S.  extremity  to  the  N.  shores  of  Lake  Baikal  in 
65°  N.  lat.  (Bell's  Travels,  i  279 ;  Pallas's  Spic 
ZouL,  it  8;  Crawfurd's  Embassy  to  Siam,  479; 
Cuvier,  330-332.)  Two  species  of  the  rhinoceros 
are  peculiar  to  Asia  and  the  Indian  islands,  the 
latter  distinguished  by  a  double  horn  like  the  Bh. 
Africanus,  (Uu  Haldc,  i  239;  Crawfurd,  429, 
478;  Pennant's  Hist«  Quad.,  i  138;  Cuvier,  iii. 
336.)  Tropical  Asia  possesses  most  of  the  fiercer 
Camivora :  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  black  panthers, 
ounces,  and  tiger  cats,  of  the  cat  genus ;  wolves, 
hyenas,  and  jackals,  of  the  dug  tribe.  They  do 
not,  however,  all  exist  in  equal  numbers,  nor 
equally  in  every  ^art.  The  lion  is  becoming  very 
rare  in  Asia ;  he  is  now  found  only  in  tlie  deserts 
of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India,  and  perhaps 
in  some  parts  of  China.  He  does  not  appear  to  be 
Iieard  of  in  Siam  or  Cochin  China ;  to  which  dis- 
tricts the  wolf,  hyena,  and  jackal,  as  far  as  is  yet 
kiio^vn,  are  also  strangers.  (Crawfurd's  Em.  Si., 
428.)  The  mauul,  lynx,  anu  wild  cat  are  most 
numerous  in  temperate  Asia ;  the  tirst  extending, 
however,  almost  to  the  arctic  regions,  the  second 
stretching  into  both  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones ; 
but  the  last  (scarcely  ever  met  with  beyond  the 
Caucasian  mountains)  appears  onginally  to  have 
been  European.  1'hc  dog  and  fox,  in  all  their 
varieties,  are  common  to  all  tlie  continent;  the 
former,  in  some  parts  (as  Kamtchatka),  supplying 
the  place  of  a  beast  of  burden,  in  others  being  used 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  Angora  and  Persian  cat 
are  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  fur,  as  is  also 
the  blue  cat  of  Siberia ;  though  the  last,  if  not  the 
two  former,  seem  to  have  been  derived,  as  well  as 
the  domestic  cat,  from  Europe.  Formidable  as  are 
some  of  these  creatures,  they  constitute  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  countries  which 
they  inhabit ;  their  skins  form  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  commerce ;  and  what  is  remajrkable,  the 
hones  of  the  tiger  are  supposed,  like  those  of  the 
elephant,  to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  and  are 
highly  valued  accordingly.  (Crawfurd's  Em.  SL, 
428.)  The  smaller  Caxnivora  are  also  found  in 
great  abundance,  as  the  difierent  species  of  mar- 
tens, among  which  the  ermine  and  sable  stand 
pre-eminent  for  their  fur ;  the  Asiatic  civetn,  which 
possess  the  odour,  though  not  the  glandular  excre- 
tion, of  the  African  species ;  and  tne  maiigousti  or 
ichneumon,  which  attacks  and  destroys  the  most 
dangerous  serpents :  bears,  badgers,  gluttons,  sea 
otters,  morses,  walruses,  seals,  complete  the  list 
of  Asiatic  Camivora.  (Bell,  L  100,  li.  81  et  pass.; 
I>u  Haldc,  pass. ;  Pallas's  Spic.  Zool.,  xiv.  29  et  seq. ; 
Crawfurd's  Em.  SL,  428,  478 ;  Pennant's  View  of 
Huidoostan,  i  193-197  et  pass.;  Hist.  Q^ad.,  219- 
300;  Cuvier,  ii.  23-61.)  The  Insectivora  and 
Kodentia  consist,  the  first,  of  hedgehogs,  shrew- 
mice,  and  moles  in  their  various  species ;  the  latter, 
of  the  more  important  animals,  l)eavers,  hares,  rab- 
bits, lemmings,  marmots,  squirrels,  dormice,  por- 
cupines, jerboas,  rats,  mice,  &c.  Of  these,  the 
Asiatic  species  are  very  numerous,  and  they  form, 
with  the  smaller  Camivora,  the  principar wealth 
of  Siberia,  since  among  them  are  found  many  tliat 
afford  some  of  the  richest  furs,  especially  in  the 
winter,  when  the  covering  of  the  creatures  becomes 
thicker  in  texture,  finer  in  quality,  and  generally 
superior  in  colour.  Animals  of  this  order  do  not 
appear  to  be  numerous  in  S.  Asia.    Cra^rfurd  re- 


marks that  the  hare  and'  rabbit  aie  unknown  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Siam.  The  porcupines,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  found  in  the  N.  regions ;  and 
the  jerboas  seem  peculiar  to  the  wide  open  plains. 
(Gmelin's  Keise  durch  Sib.,  passim;  Crawford's 
Em.  SL,  428, 478;  Cuvier,  iii.  63-95;  Pennant's 
Hist  Quad.,  868-469 ;  Pallas's  Stm.,  pass.;  Com. 
Pet.,  pass.)  Of  the  Quadrumana  the  prindpd 
Asiatic  species  are  the  orang  outang  and  the  gib- 
bons; the  smaller  apes  and  monkeys  are  nomeruuB 
in  the  S.,  especially  in  India,  China,  and  the 
islands.  As  a  general  fact,  the  Asiatic  monkeys 
are  inferior  in  stmcture  and  intelligence  to  the 
African,  but  much  superior  to  those  of  Amenca. 
(Cuvier,  L  207-220.)  The  Cheiroptera  are  nu- 
merous all  over  the  world ;  they  seem,  however, 
to  abound  more  in  the  Asiatic  islands  than  on  the 
continent :  some  of  them,  as  the  Koussette  of  the 
Sunda  and  Molucca  isles,  are  accounted  delicate 
food ;  others,  as  the  Timor  bat,  rather  large  and 
destractive ;  but  the  more  powerful  and  misichiev- 
ous  species  of  this  order  appear  to  be  American, 
and  strangers  to  the  soil  of  ^Vsia.  (Pallas's  Spic. 
ZooL,  iiL  3-35 ;  Pennant's  Hist.  Quad.,  548-^63 ; 
Cuvier,  iL  4-15.)  The  Marsupialia  of  this  conti- 
nent consist  of  but  two  species  of  Phalangers, 
PhaL  Rufus  and  FhaL  Chrysorrhoa.  (Buffon,  xiiL 
10 ;  Temminck,  12.)  They  are  peculiar  to  the 
Moluccas,  Java,  and  Celebes,  exhibiting?  thus,  at 
the  extremity  of  Asia,  the  first  indication  of  the 
anomalous  Mammalogy  of  Australia.  The  single 
Edentata  is  the  short^taUed  Manis,  which,  like  the 
last  order,  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian  islands,  except 
some  few  instances  found  in  Bengal.  (Pennant, 
605.)  Marsden  (Sumatra,  p.  18)  seems  to  imply 
that  the  African  long-tailed  Manis  is  sometimes 
found  in  that  ishmd.  Lastly,  the  Cetacea  consists 
of  dolphins,  manati,  porpoises,  sea  unicorns,  and 
whales,  of  which  some  one  or  other  cpecies  is  found 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Asia.  (Pennant,  536-545 ; 
Cuvier,  iv.  430-443.) 

The  Ornithology  of  Asia  is  less  rich  than  its 
Mammalogy ;  the  former  containing  considerably 
less  than  a  fourth  of  all  the  known  species,  while 
the  latter  {Xjasesses  very  much  more  than  one- 
third.    The  continent  of  Asia,  however,  maintaini 
the  peculiar  character  of  utility  in  its  possessions; 
for  of  the  (ilallinse  unquestionably  the  most  useful 
order  to  man,  the  number  of  its  species  is  between 
a  third  and  a  half  of  the  whole,  and  fully  a  third 
of  the  whole  is  peculiar  to  its  soil.    Among  these 
eiMJcies  arc  reckoned  the  original  stocks  of  all  the 
domestic  poultrj',  except  the  turkey,  which  is 
American;   the  pheasants,  partridges,  peacocks, 
and  whole  flights  of  pigeons.  The  species  in  which 
it  is  most  deficient  are  among  the  grouse,  quails, 
and  pintados ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  genus  of  this 
useful  ordej  of  which  Asia  is  wholly  destitute.  Of 
other  birds,  the  order  Gralhe  fumisiies  tlie  ostricli, 
crane,  henm,  stork,  bittern,  plover,  spoonbill,  ibis, 
many  of  which  are  highly  useful  in  tropical  cli- 
mates as  destroyers  of  serijenta  and  other  (hingerous 
reptiles :  the  Scaiisores  consist  of  those  dmibing 
birds,  parrots,  parroqueta,  M'oodpeckers,  and  ma- 
caws, the  beautiful  plumage  of  which  add  so  much 
to  the  splendour  of  equinoxial  forests;   and  the 
Syndactyles  (the  smaller  order  of  bright  plumages), 
of  bee-eatera,  kingfishers,  and  hombills;  which 
last,  from  their  greater  size  and  })eculiar  habits, 
have  far  la«*8  resemblance  to  the  other  genera  of 
the  order  than  they  have  to  each  other.    In  all 
these  orders,  it  will' be  obser\'ed  that  ^\sia  is  rela- 
tively rich,  except  with  regard  to  the  Scan»>res, 
which,  having  little  but  their  beauty  to  recom- 
mend them,  are  the  least  useful  of  any  yet  enu- 
merated.   In  the  others  the  proportion  becomes 
still  lower;  and  tliongh  among  the  palmipede^ 
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petrels,  albationes,  pelicans,  gulls,  geese,  ducks, 
and  swans,  Aiia  has  some  which  tlie  natives 
have  turned  to  account,  as  the  great  cormorant, 
UQ^ht  bythe  Chinese  to  fish :  yet  the  great  home 
of  this  order  of  birds  lies  in  other  quarters;  Ame- 
rica, Africa,  Australia,  and  even  Europe.  Of  birds 
of  piey  (Acdpitres)  Asia  has  its  eagles,  vultures, 
faloana,  owls,  and  hawks;  but  here,  again,  the 
number  of  species  is  comparatively  small,  though 
in  Mnie  cases  the  individuals  of  a  species  are  very 
mzmerons :  and  in  the  four  remaining  orders,  con- 
ibdng  of  all  the  tribes  of  ^ranivorous  and  in- 
Mctivoious  birds,  shrikes,  pies,  thrushes,  crows, 
smDowB,  goatHRickers,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  the 
Tinous  stmgaters,  the  Asiatic  woods  are  very  poor; 
tlieir  chief  tenants,  of  these  orders,  being  generally 
neh  as  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  plumage. 
SoDg  birds  are  very  scarce.  (Pallas's  8pic  ZooL, 
iv.,  v.,  vi. ;  Gmelin,  i  48-76, 152 ;  iu  163-193 ;  iii 
86-106,  24^-251,  864,  878,  Ac. ;  Pennant's  Gen. 
Birds,  pass.;  Crawfurd's  £m.  Si,  482-480;  Du 
Halde,  pass. ;  Cuvier,  vi. — ^viii.) 

In  Reptiles,  as  in  birds,  Asia  is  less  abundant 
thm  some  other  regions.  Of  the  Chelonia  it  has 
eereial  fine  species  of  edible  turtle,  and  others  that 
ere  chiefly  valuable  for  their  sheU.  Lizards  are 
Toy  nnmerons  in  individuals,  though  not  in  ^ne- 
n,  and  probably  not  in  species;  among  these, 
two  or  three  kinds  of  alligators  are  very  destructive 
in  the  rivers  of  India.  Of  serpents,  the  most  dan- 
f;erous  is  the  Indian  Python  (improperly  con- 
fomided  with  the  boa  constrictor) ;  but  there  are 
many  others  highly  venomous,  and  some  which 
are  extremely  beautiful  and  quite  harmless.  Frogs 
and  toads  abound  in  all  marshy  places,  but  it 
reems  doubtful  whether  they  be  of  many  different 
kinds.  (PaUas's  Spic.  ZooL,  vii. ;  Gmelin,  ill  68, 
&c;  Pennant's  View  of  llindostan,  pass.;  Du 
Halde,  passim ;  Cuvier,  ix.) 

The  seas  and  rivers  appear 'to  possess  every 
known  kind  of  fish,  and  some  that  are  peculiar 
(Pallas,  viL  riii.)  ;  and  the  insect  tribe  are  numer- 
ous throughout  the  whole  continent ;  the  ravages 
of  iome,as  the  locust,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Persia, 
bong  far  more  dreaded  than  the  attacks  of  car- 
nivorous flnimalw-  (Pallas,  ix.  X.;  Cuvier,  ix. 
xiv.  XV.) 

rv.  Races  of  People  and  Languages. — Not 
only  the  majority  of  the  human  race  in  nimiber, 
bat  also  the  greatest  variety  in  the  species,  is 
foond  within  the  limits  of  Asia.  The  subject,  as 
weQ  from  extent,  nature,  and,  in  many  respects, 
deficiency  of  mformation,  is  one  of  great  difficulty ; 
bat  we  siudl,  nevertheless,  offer  some  observations 
opoa  it,  founded  on  the  physical  form,  intellectual 
character,  and  genius  of  the  language  of  the  races. 
Some  of  these  families  or  races  consist  of  many 
millions,  while  others  embrace  but  a  few  thousands, 
a  circumstance  which  has  naturally  arisen  from 
the  favourable  or  unfavourable  position  in  which 
the^  have  been  located  on  their  original  distri- 
tution,  and  perhaps  also  from  an  intrinsic  dif- 
ference in  the  capacity  of  the  races  themselves, — 
caoses  which' have  multiplied  some  into  numerous, 
powerful,  and  civilised  nations,  and  kept  others  in 
the  condition  of  petty  and  rude  tribes.  We  begin 
our  dassification  from  the  west. 

The  first  family,  which  may  be  called  the  Cau- 
eaatoM,  comprises  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  moontamons  region  lying  oetween  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  from  about  38^  to  42<^  of  N. 
kt  It  includes  the  mountaineers  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Caucasus,  such  as  the  Abasians,  Ossetes 
or  Iron,  LesghiiUQS,  and  Kisti ;  and,  iu  the  more 
level  country,  or  wider  valleys  lying  to  the 
»oath  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Georgians,  Mingre- 
Uana,  and  Armenians.    In   personal   form   this 


family  may  be  described  as  European,  but  in 
mind  Asiatic  The  face  is  of  an  oval  form ;  the 
forehead,  hifh  and  expanded ;  the  nose  elevated, 
with  a  slight  convexity;  the  mouth  small;  the 
lips  moderate  in  size,  and  the  chin  full  and  round. 
Tne  complexion  is  fair,  without,  however,  the 
clearness  of  the  European ;  the  eyes  are  generally 
dark,  and  the  hair  of  the  head  raxelj  of  any  other 
colour  than  black  or  brown :  and,  mdced,  it  may 
here  be  once  for  all  observed,  that  the  great  variety 
in  the  colour  of  this  tegument,  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  is  confined  to  Europe, — black  being  nearly 
universal  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  Caucasian 
family,  is  abundant ;  the  stature  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  European,  and  the  form  of  the  whole 
person  is  symmetrical  and  handsome.  The  per- 
sonal beauty  of  this  race  has  induced  Blumenbach 
and  some  other  eminent  naturalists,  to  assume  its 
form  as  the  type  of  the  European,  or  first  of  the  ./fro 
great  varieties  into  which  they  have,  fancifidly 
enough,  divided  the  whole  of  mankind.  They 
have  even  gone  the  length  of  fancying  that  the  en- 
tire European  family  sprung  from  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Caucasus ;  an  hypothesLs  for  which 
it  is  almost  unnccessarv  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  historical,  philological,  or  any  other  evi- 
dence, Notwithstanding  undoubted  advantages  of 
physical  form,  no  nation  of  this  family  has  ever 
made  any  eminent  advance  in  civilisation.  Many 
of  them,  with  a  country^  not  unlike  Switzerland, 
though  with  a  better  soil  and  dimate,  are,  at  the 
present  day,  not  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than 
the  Swiss  or  Germans  as  described  by  Caesar  near 
2,000  years  ago.  The  Armenians  alone  of  the 
whole  family  hi^ve  made  a  considerable  though  far 
from  a  distmguished  progress.  About  five  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  they  constituted  an 
extensive  society,  and  even  exercised  some  in- 
fluence in  the  political  events  of  Western  Asia : 
they  alone,  of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  composing 
the' Caucasian  family,  possess  a  national  literature ; 
but  even  their  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  dates 
only  from  a.d.  406,  for  previously  to  that  time  they 
used  the  characters  of^the  Greeks  and  Persians: 
always  acting  a  secondarv  and  subordinate  part, 
they  have  been  successively  subdued  by  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Russians. 
Language,  it  should  here  be  observed,  considered 
as  the  test  of  unity  of  race,  must  be  viewed,  as  re- 
spects its  genius  and  the  general  character  of  its 
formation,  and  not  by  the  identity  or  dissimilarity 
of  individual  words,  which,  through  the  accidents 
of  conquest,  settlement,  religion,  and  commerce, 
often  find  their  way  even  into  languages  of  very 
opposite  genius.  As  happens  in  rude  and  early 
stages  of  society,  in  every  part  of  the  world  with- 
out exception,  the  number  of  languages  spoken  by 
the  nations  of  the  Caucasian  family  w  very  great. 
The  tribes  inhabiting  the  vaUeys  and  mountains  of 
the  Caucasus  are  said  to  speak  seven  distinct  lan- 
guages, besides  manv  dialects;  a  number,  how- 
ever, which  falls  far  short  of  those  spoken  witliin  a 
Similar  extent  of  territory  in  many  parts  of 
America,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  only  language  of  the  Caucasian 
farailv,  of  which  Europeans  have  any  critical 
knowledge,  is  the  Annenian,  of  which  we  possess 
dictionaries  and  grammars:  those  who  have  ex- 
amined it  consider  it  as  quite  peculiar  and  distinct 
from  all  other  known  tongues:  it  abounds  in 
rough  consonants:  its  structure  is  exceedingly 
complex :  it  has  an  article  at  the  end  of  nouns :  its 
nouns  and  adjectives  have  each  ten  inflections  in 
the  singular  and  as  many  iu  the  plural,  and  the 
verb  LB  agreeably  varied  by  corresponding  changes. 
All  this,  which  applies,  however,  more  especially 
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to  tho  ancient  lanf^^imge,  implies  that  the  Arme- 
nian is  a  primitive  find  on^ial  ton^e,  which, 
like  the  Sanxcrit,  Arabic,  Greek,  the  Latin  gene- 
rally, and  for  the  most  jMirt  the  German,  has  mit- 
fered  little  change  in  structure  from  the  commix- 
ture of  foreign  nations  and  their  languages.  The 
modem  Armenian  has  been  simplified  in  its  gram- 
matical stnicture  by  the  mixture  of  the  people 
with  foreign  nations,  especially  the  Persians  and 
Turks;  changes  similar  to,  but  hot  so  extensive  as, 
(he  Latin  language  has  undergone  in  its  conver- 
sion into  Italuin,  Spanish,  and  French. 

The  second  Asiatic  family  has  been  called  b^ 
philologists  and  naturalists,  the  Arabian,  or  Semi- 
tic, the  last  name  being  given  to  it  on  the  h3rpo- 
thesis  that  the  whole  is  derived  from  the  eldest  son 
of  Noah :  it  embraces  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  from 
the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea, 
up  to  the  \V.  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  brown 
complexion;  more  or  less  intense  black  or  dark 
brown  eyes ;  long,  lank,  and  almost  always  black 
crinal  hair ;  bushy  large  beards,  generally  black, 
but  sometimes  of  a  redillsh  tinge;  an  oval  face  in 
bold  and  distinct  relief,  with  a  nose  always  eleva- 
ted, and  not  unfrequentlv  aquiline ;  high  forehead, 
and  stature  nearly  of  the  European  mean; — are 
among  tlie  most  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
family,  as  we  occasionally  see  it  exhibited  in  one  of 
its  handsomest  forms,  the  Jewish:  we  say  occa- 
sionally, for  the  differences  existing  between  the 
Jews  settled  in  diiferent  foreign  nations,  show 
plainly  enough  that  they  have  more  or  less  mixed 
their  blood  with  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
established  themselves :  for  they  are  fair  in  Ger- 
many, brown  in  Poland,  and  nearly  black  in  India. 
Oomjiared  ^vith  the  European,  the  whole  form  of 
the  Arabian  b  spare,  slender,  and  of  small  bulk 
and  weight  The  wrists  are  comparatively  slender, 
the  hand  small,  and  the  fibre  throughout  soft  and 
llexible.  These  last  characters,  however,  it  is  to 
l)e  obscr\'-ed,  belong  more  or  less  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  warm  climates.  In  intellectual  power 
and  energy,  the  Arabian  family  stands  unques- 
tionably next  to  the  European.  The  history,  in- 
stitutions, and  literature  of  the  Jews ;  the  early 
civilisation  of  the  Assvrians ;  the  commerce  and 
colonies  of  the  Phoenicians;  and  the  conquests 
settlements  and  literature  of  the  Arabs,  attest  the 
1  ruth  of  this  assertion.  The  iufiuence  of  the  He- 
brew institutions  has  pervaded  tlie  whole  civilised 
world ;  while  the  language,  literature,  and  religion 
of  the  Arabs  may  be  traced  from  the  western  con- 
lines  of  Spain  and  Africa  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
over  130°  of  Ion.,  and  from  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn to  Tartar^^,  over  70^  of  lat  Among  a  race  so 
energetic,  civilisation  made  a  very  early  progress, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  4,000  years  ago 
the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  and  Arabs 
had  already  domesticated  many  of  the  usefiil  ani- 
mals, cultivated  many  valuable  plants,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  useful  and  even  precious 
metals.  Several  of  the  nations  of  this  famUy  had 
invented  alphabetic  writing,  in  times  far  beyond 
the  memory  of  history, — as  the  Jews,  Phoenicians, 
Arabians,  and  Assyrians.  Their  literature  has  al- 
ways been  of  a  more  vigorous  and  masuline  char- 
acter than  that  of  any  other  Asiatic  people,  but 
still  has  never  evinced  the  taste,  sound  judgment, 
and  practical  common  sense  displayed  by  several 
European  nations  in  various  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  latter  people.  For  the  fine  arts,  if  we  except 
architecture,  tliey  have  not  exhibited  a  glimmer- 
ing of  capacity.  There  is  one  circumstance,  how- 
ever, in  the  position  of  this  family,  which  has 
always  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to' its  advance- 
ment in  civilisation— the  unsuitablcncss  of  much 


of  the  country  which  it  inhabits  for  any  other  than 
the  pastoral  *8tat«  of  society,  owing  to  its  heat, 
drought,  and  sterility.  In  the  genius  and  struc- 
ture of  the  languages  of  the  Arabian  family,  there 
is  a  common  atfinity.  They  possess  sounds  which 
no  other  people  can  articulate :  while  their  neigh- 
bours have  sounds  in  their  languages,  which  they, 
in  their  turn,  cannot  imitate.  In  grammatical 
structure  they  resemble  each  other,  and  the  words 
of  their  language  are  readily  interchanged,  while 
they,  rarely,  if  ever,  admit  those  of  neighbouring 
tongues.  While  the  dead  language  of  India,  for 
example,  has  found  its  way  into  the  ultra-Gangetic 
Umguages  as  far  even  as  5(ew  Guinea,  into  numy 
of  the  Mongolic  and  Turkish  languages,  and  into 
most  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, it  has  made  no  impression  whatever  on  the 
languages  of  the  Arabian  stock  of  nations. 

l^tween  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  to 
the  west, — the  ocean  to  the  south,  India  to  the 
east,  and  an  indefinite  line  to  the  north,  extending 
at  least  to  50^  of  latitude, — there  are  several  races 
which  have  much  resemblance,  but  which  differ 
enough  in  person,  mind,  and  language,  to  entitle 
us  to  class  them  as  difibrent  families.  The  first 
of  these,  beginning  in  a  westerly  direcdon,  is  the 
Persian.  With  this  family,  the  complexion  L* 
fair  without  transparency;  there  is  little  or  no 
colour  in  the  cheek.  The  hair  is  long,  straight, 
and  almost  always  jet  black ;  the  beard  abundant, 
bushy,  generally  black,  but  now  and  then  with  a 
reddish  tinge.  The  features,  according  to  Euro- 
pean notions,  are  regular  and  handsome,  thougli 
gpnerally  minute;  and,  beard  excepted,  rather 
effeminate.  The  stature  is  little  short  of  the  Eu- 
ropean standard ;  and  the  body  graocfully  but  not 
strongly  formed,  being  altogether  less  robust  than 
tliat  of  the  European.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
Persia  are  much  mixed  with  tho  blood  of  Arabian 
and  Turkish  settlere ;  and  probably,  therefore,  the 
purest  sample  of  the  genuine  Persian  will  be  found 
in  the  emigrants  established  in  foreign  countries, 
called  Parsces,  who  scmpulously  abstain  from  in- 
termixture with  the  people  among  whom  they  are 
settled.  The  Persians  were  among  the  earliest 
civilised  nations  of  mankind;  but  their  progresd 
has  not  been  in  proportion  to  their  precocity.  It 
is  probable  that  a  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  they  had  tamed  the  useful  anunaK  cul- 
tivated useful  plants,  were  acquainted  with  the 
useful  metals,  and  constituted  a  considerable  com- 
munity. That  they  had  at  an  early  period  a  writ- 
ten language,  and  that  it  was  national,  is  attested 
by  the  existence  of  the  undecyphered  and  peculiar 
charactera,  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  still  found 
at  Persepolis  and  other  places.  When  the  Arabs 
conquered  and  convertea  the  Persians  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  they  found  three 
spoken  languages ;  viz.  the  Pardee,  Pehlvi,  and 
Deri,  besides  the  Zend,  or  language  dedicated  to 
religion.  The  first  of  these  mis  superseded  the 
rest,  which  are  known  only  by  name,  and  become 
the  universal  language  of  the  coimtry.  The  mo- 
dem Persian  is  of  simple  stracture,  uke  English, 
French,  or  Italian,  that  is,  it  possesses  few  or  no 
inflections,  pre))ositions  goveming  its  cases,  and 
auxiliary  verbs  its  times  and  modes.  Many  of  its 
roots  can  be  readily  traced  to  the  Sanscrit  Since 
the  Arabian  conquest,  it  has  received  a  large  ac- 
cession of  Arabic  words,  easily  discovered  by  their 
exotic  sounds,  for  there  are  many  sounds  peculiar 
to  one  people  which  are  foreign  to  the  utterance  of 
the  other.  The  entire  literature  of  the  Persians 
dates  since  the  Arabic  conquest,  and  therefore 
the  earliest  portion  is  little  more  than  1,000  yean 
old,  while  the  great  bulk  belongs  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.    It  consists  of  songs  of 
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eonisidenble  merit ;  of  poetical  romances,  wild  and 
extnvagant;  of  looee  chronicles  without  date, 
(banded  on  tradition  alone;  and  of  treatises  on 
monls  written  to  little  purpose  for  one  of  the  most 
aensaal,  mendacious,  and  astute,  but  also  one  of 
the  cleverest  people  of  Asia.  For  the  historjr  of 
the  PersianB,  for  1^00  years  before  the  Arabian 
oooquest,  we  possess,  fiom  themselves,  nothing  but 
iocongmoos  table;  and  were  it  not  for  the  occa- 
sional, but  always  nnsatisfacton'^  information  re- 
specting them  oommnnicated  by  the  Greeks  first, 
wad  then  by  the  Romans,  we  should  have  known 
K>  little  of 'their  earl^  history  as  we  do  of  that' of 
the  Hindoofl  or  Mexicans.  For  2,600  years  they 
hare  not  been  wholly  stationary;  but,  measured 
by  the  European  standard,  they  have  made  little 
progress.  Tne  physical  ^eo^phy  of  their  country 
IS  not  {ffopitiouB  to  civilisation.  Much  of  it,  like 
Arabia,  is,  from  drought  and  sterility,  unfit  for 
igricultore,  and  fitted  only  for  occasional  pasture ; 
and  hence,  at  all  times,  the  rovhig  and  predatory 
faalHts  of  a  large  portion  of  its  population ;  while 
the  same  character  belonging  also,  and  even  to  a 
fsreater  di^gree,  to  the  countries  which  surround  it, 
the  progress  of  industry  and  civilisation  has  not 
only  been  obstructed  by  internal,  but  also  by 
foreign  enemies,  'the  Persian  family  has  never 
been  distinguished  for  the  bold  spirit  of  enterprise, 
I  or  capacity  for  social  improvement,  which  haa 
I  characterised  th^  Arabian.  Very  different  from 
the  Jews  and  Arabs,  such  has  always  been  the 
mediocrity  of  talent  among  the  Peniahs,  that  they 
have  no  name  which  belongs  to  history,  except 
that  of  Zoroaster. 

The  next  family  of  nations  is  the  Turkighy  or 
Scythian.  The  extensive  country  in  which  this 
frmily  is  foimd,  or  rather  its  parent  countnr,  lies 
between  the  3d^  and  60^^  of  lat  from  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  a  continuation  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the 
Bdiir  Tagh,  a  spur  of  the  Altai  chain,  and  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
desert  of  Gobi,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the 
M<H)gols.  The  family  consists  of  the  Scythians 
and  Parthians  of  anti()uity,  and  of  the  true  Tar- 
tan and  Turcomans,  with  the  eastern  and  western 
Turks  of  the  moderns— the  Usbecks,  Tadjuks, 
and  Kiigis.  To  the  west  it  has  probably  been 
eoDsiderably  intermixed  with  Greelk  and  Cauca- 
fiian  blood;  to  the  east  and  north,  with  Mon- 
golian; and  to  the  south  with  Persian.  The 
'  complexion  of  this  race  is  a  light  brunette.  The 
j  hair  generally  black,  strong,  and  long;  but  when 
I  the  complexion  is  remarkable  for  ita  fairness,  it  is 
brown,  and  of  a  more  delicate  texture.  The  colour 
I  of  the  eye  is  a  light  brown,  but  the  form  some- 
I  what  contracted.  The  skull  is  remarkably  glo- 
bular, the  forehead  bnuid,  and  the  space  between 
the  brows  very  prominent;  the  proportions  of 
I  the  face  are  symmetrical ;  the  upper  jawbone  Lb 
I  singularly  short,  arid  the  basis  of  the  lower  jaw 
is  abo  remarkable  for  its  shortness;  the  facial 
line  ia  nearly  vertical.  The  body  is  stout,  but 
'  the  stature  shorter  than  the  European*  Abstract- 
ing hair,  complexion,  colour^  form  of  the  eye, 
and  stature,  with  the  intellectual  powers  as  they 
have  been  hitherto  developed,  the  Turk  is  in  fact 
a  European.  The  Turkish  language  is  one  of 
rimple  structure,  like  the  Persian  or  English ;  and 
its  sounds,  but  not  its  words,  resemble  those  of 
the  former.  By  the  conquests  of  the  various 
nations  who  speak  it,  it  has  been  spread  from 
Greece  to  Chinese  Tartary,  and  from  Persia  to 
5.y>laL;  but,  unlike  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  the 
more  cultivated  languages  of  a  more  civilised 
people,  it  has  nowhere  superseded  or  much  mixed 
Itself  up  with  the  dialects  of  the  conquered 
peofde;  nor  in  the  government  of  a  conquered 


people  have  the  Turks  ever  exhibited  the  skill  or 
tolerance  of  the  Arabs  or  Mongols.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  character  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  native  country  of  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  &milies,  is  still  more  applicable  to  the 
Turkish.  A  great  jwrtion  of  it  is  mere  desert, 
without  trees  and  water;  and  the  cultivable  por- 
tions are.,  in  fact,  but  so  many  patches  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  thinly  scattered  over  a  boundless 
waste  of  sand.  In  these  patches  industry  and 
civilisation  spring  up,  surrcranded  in  every  direc- 
tion  by  robbers  and  freebooters,  and  liable  at 
every  moment  to  be  crushed  by  them.  To  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  'Translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor 
Baber,'  we  find  among  the  Turkish  family  '  tribes 
who,  down  to  the  present  day,  wander  over  their 
extensive  regions,  as  their  forefathers  did,  little, 
if  at  all,  more  refined  than  they  appear  to  have 
been  at  the  dawn  of  history.  Their  fiocks  are 
still  their  wealth,-rtheir  camp  their  city ;  and  the 
same  government  exists  of  separate  chiefs,  who 
are  not  much  exalted  in  luxury  or  information 
above  the  commonest  of  their  subjects  around 
them.'  This  cause,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
will  not  account  for  the  backward  civilisation  of 
the  Osmanli  Turks,  who  have  now  for  centuries 
occupied  some  of  t^e  finest  regions  of  Asia  ana 
Europe,  and  been  during  the  same  time  in  close 
commuiucation  with  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
latter. 

That  some  nations  of  the  true  Turkish  family 
were  early  civiUsed  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  It  was  among  them  that  Alexander, 
more  than  three  centuries  before  the  Cliristiau 
era,  found  the  principal  materials  for  founding 
his  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria ;  and  from  time 
immemorial  the  horse,  ox,  camel  and  dromedary, 
ass,  hog,  and  dog,  have  probably  been  domesti- 
cated among  them.  The  ass  and  hog  are  still 
wild  animab  of  the  country ;  and  in  early  times 
it  is  not  improbable  the  others  were  so  also. 

The  Turkish  or  Scythian  family  seems  to  have 
invented  no  written  character,  and  hence,  in  e^rly 
times,  to  have  had  no  literature.  The  evidence 
of  some  Bactrian  coins  shows,  that  when  the  more 
unproved  nations  among  them  had  advanced  to 
wnting,  the^  used  the  alphabetic  characters  of 
ancient  Persia.  The  best  and  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  country  of  the  Turks  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  centurj', 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Ara- 
bian alphabet,  and  by  much  of  the  language  and 
literature  both  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  establishment  of  a  firm 
government  under  Ja^hatai,  the  son  of  Jengis 
Khan,  that  the  Turkish  language — from  him 
called  the  Jaghatai  Turkish--^)egan  to  aasume 
the  character  of  a  polished  speech,  and  to  be 
written ;  and  its  most  fioorishing  period  is  com- 
prised in  the  short  time  from  the  death  of  Timur, 
in  1405,  to  the  death  of  Baber,  in  1530.  Its  lite- 
rature consista  chiefly  of  popular  poetry,  in  the 
form  of  odes  or  songs;  but  there  are  alBo  some 
prose  compositions,  religious  and  chronological; 
of  which  last  the  most  remarkable  are  the  me- 
moirs of  Timur  and  Baber.  Turkish  composition, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Erakine,  is  less  inflated  and 
rhetorical  than  Persian  and  Arabian ;  and,  judg- 
ing by  his  own  translation  of  the  laat  of  the  works 
alMve  mentioned,  we  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider Turkish  literature  as  making  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, on  the  whole,  to  the  good  sense,  taste,  and 
simplicity  of  that  of  Europe,  than  any  other  lite- 
rature of  Asia.  The  Uigur  language,  used  by  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  Eastern. Tur- 
kestan, resembles  the  Jaghatai  much  in  form,  but 
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is  reported  by  the  most  recent  travellers  to  present 
considerable  differences. 

In  the  Boath-eastem  angle  of  what  is  com- 
monly considered  Persia,  and  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Beloochistan,  we  have  three  races  of  men, 
distinct  in  person  and  language,  living  in  the 
same  country,  and  dwelling  together,  yet  not 
often  intermixing  their  blood, — a  circumstance 
which  will  frequently  be  found  in  what  remains 
of  our  review  of  the  **  Kaces  of  Asia.'  These  are 
the  Belochees,  Brahoos,  and  Dehwars.  The  ^e- 
loeheet  have  dark-brown  complexions,  black  hair, 
long  visages,  elevated  features,  with  tall  and  active, 
but  not  robust  persons.  Half  their  language  is  a 
corrupted  Persian;  and^  although  the  nature  of 
the  other  be  not  ascertamed,  we  have  little  doubt 
of  its  being  primitive  and  original.  The  Brahoos 
are  wholly  unlike  the  Belochees.  They  have 
thick  short  bones,->are,  in  fact,  a  squab  instead  of 
a  tall  people.  Their  faces  are  round,  and  their 
features  flat,  instead  of  being  raised.  Frequentlv 
they  have  brown  hair  and  beard,  from  whicn 
we  should  augur  a  fairer  complexion  than  is  as- 
cribed to  them.  The  language  of  the  Brahoos  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Belochees ;  it 
contains  no  Persian,  and  but  a  few  words  of  the 
neighbouring  dialects  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Deh- 
tcan  have  burnt  features,  high  cheek  bones,  bluff 
cheeks,  and  short  bodies.  What  is  remarkable  of 
them  is,  that  their  language  is  that  of  a  people 
to  whom  they  bear  no  personal  resemblance,  the 
Persians.  This,  it  may  here  be  observed,  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Tadjuks  of  the  Turkish  family, 
who  claim  to  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Bokhara;  but  then  the  Tadjuks,  though  stout  in 
stature,  have  elevated  features,  and  a  ruddy  brown 
complexion.  None  of  these  nations  have  a  na- 
tional literature,  or  seem  ever  to  have  invented 
an  alphabet.  Even  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  al- 
though rude  barbarians,  they  were  far  from  being 
savages ;  for  they  had  oxen,  goats,  and  camels, 
and  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and  several  fruits. 

To  the  N.  of  the  races  now  described,  and  in  the 
NE.  angle  of  Persia  in  its  widest  acceptation,  we 
find  another  race,  the  Afghan.  This  family  is 
marked  by  a  brown  complexion,  black  hair,  some- 
times brown,  a  profusion  of  beard  of  the  same  co- 
lour, high  noses,  high  cheek-bones,  long  faces,  a 
robust  person,  and  a  stature  short  of  the  Eoropean. 
Their  hmguage,  called  Pushtoo,  is  peculiar;  it 
contains  few  Sanscrit  words,  but  a  good  many  of 
those  of  the  popular  language  of  Upper  India,  or 
Hindi:  the  sounds  are  rough,  and  soaae  of  the 
consonants  are  such  as  have  no  existence  in  the 
Persian.  They  have  no  alpliabet,  and  ase  the 
Arabic  characters;  and  their  national  liiterature, 
consisting  chiefly  of  lyrics,  is  said  not  to  be  above 
150  years  old.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  these 
people  were  rude  barbarians,  but  not  savages,  for 
they  had  towns,  and  com,  and  cattle,  and  were 
probably^  on  a  level  with  the  Germans  and  Britons 
m  the  time  of  Caesar.  It  is  only  in  comparatively 
late  times  that  they  have  made  any  figure  in 
histor}'.  Conquered  bv  a  Turkish  nation,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  tenth  centiary,  they  continued, 
by  their  military  enterprises  and  invasions,  to  ex- 
ercise great  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Hindostan, 
and  some  even  over  the  affairs  of  Persia,  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  eentuiy. 

Among  the  high  mountains  and  narrow  elevated 
valleys  which  lie  E.  of  the  country  of  the  Afghans, 
exists  a  people,  of  whom  little  is  known  beyond 
their  names :  these  are  the  Kaffers,  or  infidels,  so 
called  by  their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  the 
Dards,  Tibet^Baltai,  Chitnd,  Hazaras,  and  Aimaks. 
These  people  are  described  as  remarkable  for  their 
funiess ;  the  possession,  occasionally,  of  light  hair 


and  blue  eyes,  and  great  personal  beauty.  They 
speak  many  languages  which  are  absolutely  un- 
known to  Europeans.  According  to  a  most  judi- 
cious writer,  Mr.  Erskine,  they  oonstitute  *  a  series 
of  nations,  who  appear  never  to  have  attained  the 
arts,  the  ease,  or  the  civilisation  of  the  southern 
states;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  unlike  those 
to  the  north,  have,  in  general,  settled  on  some  par- 
ticular spot,  built  villages  and  towns,  and  cultivated 
the  soil.'  They  cultivate  small  quantities  of  wheat 
and  millet,  but  their  principal  wealth  consists  in 
oxen  and  goats.  The  mountain  barriers  which 
surround  them  have  protected  them  from  invasion ; 
and  the  narrow  yalle^s  which  comprise  their 
country,  divides  them  mto  numerous  tribes,  and 
hinders  their  civilisation. 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  come  to  a  great  and 
numerous  family,  the  Hindoo^  spread  from  the 
7th  to  the  35th  degree  of  north  Utitude,  and  from 
the  68th  to  the  95th  of  east  longitude.    Correctly 
speaking,  this  is  perhaps  not  one  family,  but  an 
aggregate  of  laoas,  beuing  such  a  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  as  the  European  varieties  do 
among  themselves,  although  wider  in  degree.  The 
colour  is  commonly  black,  or  at  least  a  deep  brown ; 
and  hence  the  naime  of  Hindoo,  applied  to  them 
by  their  fairer  Turkish  and  Persian  invados :  for 
that  word  in  the  Persian  language  is  equivalent 
to  negro  in  ours.    The  hair  is  always  long,  coarse, 
and  black ;  the  beard  of  the  same  colour,  and  not 
deficient;  the  eye  invariably  black,  or  deepfarovm; 
the  face  oval,  and  the  features  well  raised,  S3rm- 
metrical,  and  handsome ;  bo  far  at  least  as  the  ab- 
sence of  colour  and  transparency  will  allow,  but 
generallv  with  an  effeminate  cast:  with  some  de- 
fect in  die  lower  limbs,  the  person  is  well  formed. 
The  statune  is  generally  short  of  the  European : 
the  body  is  spare,  and  deficient  in  strength  and 
capacity  of  enduring  toil,  if  compared  with  the 
surrounding  families ;  but  the  want  of  force  is  in 
some  measure  compensated  by  lightness,  flexi- 
bility, and  dexterity.    Judging  by  Sie  form  of  the 
skull,  modem  natundists  have  placed  the  Hindoos, 
or  still  more  whimsically,  '  the  higher  orders'  of 
them,  in  the  same  class  with  the  natives  of  Europe. 
This  is  but  an  ingenious  philosophical  dream ;  and 
Orme,  who  knew  them  well,  and  who  never  sus- 
pected the  possibility  of  placong  them  in  the  same 
cat^ory  with  men  of  white  skins,  robust  frames, 
and  high  enterprise,  justly  describes  them  as  having 
been  ^from  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity  a  people 
who  have  no  resemblance,  either  in  figure  or  man- 
ners, with  any  of  the  nations  contiguous  to  Uiem.' 
Their  general  appearance  to  a  stranger  is  truly 
and  graphically  described  bv  Mr.  FoM,  chaplain 
to  the  factory  at  Surat  in  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,     *A  people,'  says  he, 
*^presented  themselves  to  mine  eyes,  clothed  in 
Imen  garments,  somewhat  low-descending;  of  a 
gesturo  and  garb,  as  I  may  say,  maidenly,  and 
well-nigh  effeminate ;  of  a  countenance  shy,  and 
somewhat  estranged,  vet  smiling-out  a  glozed 
and  bashful  familiarity.'^    Cleamess  and  subtlety, 
rather  than  depth  with  vigour,  characterise  the 
intellect  lud  capacity  of  the  Hindoo.    In  practical 
good  sense  thcry  are'  below  the  Chinese ;  in  energy, 
vigour,  and  enterprise,  below  the  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Turks ;  but  they  are  equally  astute  with  any 
of  these ;  if,  indeed,  they  do  not,  in  this  respect, 
surpass  them  alL     They  have  been  repeatedly, 
and,  for  so  numerous  a  people,  easily  conquered ; 
but,  on  their  side,  they  have  never  .gone  abroad 
for  conquest. 

The  Hindoos  were  probably  among  the  earliest 
civilised  of  the  families  of  mankind.  Nearly  2,200 
years  ago,  the  lirecks  fotmd  them  composing  com- 
munities, whose  advance  in  the  arts  of  life  was 
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(qoal  to  that  of  the  Persians  of  the  same  period ; 
and  to  have  attained  such  a  state,  must  have  been 
tlie  work  of  many  previous  centuries.    The  country 
they  inhabit  has  a  favourable  climate,  and  fruidul 
foii  and  nature  presented  to  the  exercise  of  their 
BAtuiai  ingenuity  many  valuable  products  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  such  as 
the  useful  animals,  many  of  which  are  still  found 
in  a  wild  state  in  the  country,  with  several  de- 
soiptions  of  com,  esculent  roots,  cotton,  and  silk. 
All  the  languages  of  the  Hindoos  are  of  simple 
grunmatical  structure,  except  one,  the  dead  San- 
scrit, as  complex  as  the  Greek  or  Arabic.    There 
are  at  least  ten  alphabets,  which  seem  to  hAve  been 
Kparately  invented,  but  afterwards  more  or  less 
improved  by  borrowing  from  that  of  the  Sanscrit, 
the  most  comprehensive  of  them  all,  particularly 
in  the  adoption  of  its  regular  and  almost  philoso- 
phical arrangement.    The  Hindoo  language,  which 
contains  the  greatest  amount  of  Saimcnt,  is  the 
modem  Hindi ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tan\on  the  first  Mohammedan  invasion,  a  lan- 
guage was  spoken  at  Delhi  and  its  vicinity  as 
nearly  resembling  it  as  Saxon  does  English.    The 
nation,  then,  of  which  the  Sanscrit  was  the  ver- 
nacular language,  probably  had  for  its  primitive 
a»t  the  countries  on  both  banks  of  the  Jiunna, 
about  the  28th  degree  of  N.  latitude ;  and  this  is, 
indeed,  pointed  out  by  many  intelligent  Hindoos, 
as  the  locality  of  the  ancient  people  whose  lan- 
!     ^aa^  and  institutions  have  exerted  so  great  an 
inHuencc  over  a  large  portion  of  mankind.    As  we 
direige  from  this  focus,  the  proportion  of  Sanscrit 
found  in  the  dialects  of  India,  becomes  less  and 
less ;  and  in  some  of  the  languages  of  the  South, 
not  more  of  it  is  to  be  found,  nor  in  any  other 
I      shape,  than  that  in  which  we  find  Latin  in  Eng- 
lish.   Hindoo  literature,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
qoestionable  antiquity  of  its  cultiu^  is  extrava- 
gant, rhaf^odical,  puerile,  and  destitute  both  of 
instruction  and  amusement     In  ingenuity  and 
invention  it  can  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  or  Persians ;  nor,  in  common 
snifle  or  authenticity,  with  that  of  the  Chinese, 
tame  and  mechanical  as  is  the  latter.    The  au- 
thentic reconls  of  the  Hindoos  cannot  be  carried 
hack  by  any  ingenuity  beyond  eleven  centuries ; 
and  even  this  nmch  is  the  work  of  Kuropean  an- 
tiquariea.    That  period  then  carries  Hindoo  chro- 
nology only  to  the  middle  ages  of  European  hls- 
tOTv, — corresponds  with  tiie  Arab  conquest  of  Spain, 
—and  is  long  posterior  to  the  conquest  of  England 
by  the  Saxons,  of  France  by  the  Franks,  and  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards.    The  capacity  of  the  Hin- 
doo'family,  then,  tried  by  the  test  of  literature, 
stands  lower  than  that  of  any  of  its  considerable 
neighbours.    We  have  already  said,  that  though 
I      in  colour,  form,  and  feature,  a  common  character 
belongs  to  the  whole  Hindoo  family^  there  exist 
I       ako  striking  differences.    We  shall  endeavour  to 
I       point  out  a  few  of  these.     Begiiming  from  the 
north-west,  we  have  the  CathmertanSf  with  genuine 
Hbdoo  featiutis,  brunette  complexions,  and  rather 
stouter  and  taller  persons  than  the  iflhabitants  of 
the  phiins  of  Hindostan.     They  have  a  peculiar 
language  and  a  national  alphabet    South  of  these, 
and  on  the  plain,  we  have  the  more  numerous  and 
powerful  ruition  of  the  Seiks  or  Singks,     *The 
features  of  the  whole  nation,'  savs  Bumes,  *are 
now  as  distinct  from  those  of  their  neighbours  as 
the  Indian  and  Chinese.    AVith  an  extreme  regu- 
larity of  physiognomy,  and  elongation  of  counte- 
nance, they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
other  tribes.'    \Ve  sliall  add  to  this,  that  they  are 
a  tall,  active,  handsome  race ;  of  very  dark  com- 
plexions, but  of  features  strongly  marked  by  the 
genuine  Hindoo  character.    Their  language  is  a 


dialect  of  the  Hindi.  Between  the  25th  and  23rd 
degree  of  N.  lat,  and  the  72nd  and  87th  degree 
of  E.  Ion.,  exists  a  numerous  people,  now,  for  the 
most  part,  speaking  also  a  dialect  of  the  Hindi, 
whicli  has,  m  consequence  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  received  a  laige  admixture  of  Persian. 
They  are  generally  taller  and  fairer  than  the  people 
of  the  south,  and  of  all  the  Hindoo  famDy  may  be 
coiisidered  as  having  made  the  greatest  advance  in 
civilisation.  Their  language  is  written  in  the 
same  alphabet  as  that  used  in  writing  Sanscrit, 
Throughout  India  they  are  known  as  Hindostanees. 
To  the  east  of  these,  and  inhabiting  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Hindoos,  we 
have  the  Bengalee  race,  distinguished  by  daric 
complexions,  low  stature,  and  feeble  and  slender 
frames  beyond  any  other  Hindoo  people.  The 
Bengalees  have  a  peculiar  language  of  simple 
structure,  Mrithout  inflexions,  the  parts  of  q)eech 
being  formed  by  the  use  of  particles  and  auxi- 
liaries. Sanscrit  words  and  roots  enter  laigely 
into  its  composition ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  of 
this,  and  of  most  of  the  other  vernacular  languages 
of  India,  that  Sanscrit  forms  their  groundwork,  as 
Latin  forms  that  of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
This,  however,  is  unquestionably  not  true  of  all 
the  languages  of  the  south  of  India ;  and  we  think 
it  very  doubtful  if  it  be  so  even  of  that  of  the  Ben- 
galees. This  last  has  a  peculiar  alphabet,  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  Dcwanagari,  an  alphabet 
of  the  Sanscrit,  the  basis  most  probably  having 
been  a  rude  character  of  indigenous  invention. 
There  is  no  Bengalee  literature  which  goes  further 
back  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  verj'  littie 
even  of  this,  llie  Bengalees,  like  the  other 
Hindoos,  have  no  history,  and  the  first  authentic 
date  in  their  chronologj'  is  the  year  1203,  when 
the  country  was  invaded  and  conquered  bv  the 
Turko-Persiaiis,  from  DelhL  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Bengalee  race  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  least 
energetic,  physically  and  mentally,  of  the  Hindoo 
family.  Even  within  Hindostan,  they  have  never 
ventured,  as  conquerors  or  emigrants,  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country ;  while,  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  they  seem  to  have  been  invaded  and 
subdued  by  all  their  western  neighbours.  In  flexi- 
bility and  acuteness,  however,  they  equal  any 
other  Hindoos;  and  in  our  times,  have  exhibited 
a  capacity  for  improvement  beyond  them  alL 

To  the  south  of  the  Bengedees,  we  find  the 
Oria  race,  or  Orias,  taller  and  stronger  than  the 
former,  but  still  with  slight  and  delicate  figures. 
This  race  is  remarkable,  even  among  Hindoos,  for 
a  lack  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  They  have  a 
peculiar  language,  of  simple  structure,  into  the 
composition  of  which  both  Sanscrit  and  Bengal^ee 
enter  largely,  but  its  foundation  is  most  pro^bly 
native.  The  alphabet  is  founded  on  the  prmciple  of 
the  Dewanagari,  and  the  literature  consists  almost 
wholly  of  translations  and  paraphrases  from  the 
Sanscrit 

To  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  and  of  the 
Orias,  are  the  populous  race  of  the  Tdingas, 
stouter,  taller,  and  much  more  energetic.  These 
are  the  people  called  by  the  earlier  European 
settlers  Gentoos.  Their  language  is  inharmonious, 
harsh,  not  very  simple  in  its  structure,  and  is 
i^tten  in  a  peculiar  national  alphabet;  following, 
liowever,  as  all  the  Indian  alphabets  do,  the  con- 
venient classification  of  the  Dewanagari.  Sanscrit 
is  found  in  it,  as  French  exists  in  English,  Greek  in 
Latin,  Arabic  in  Persian,  or  Turkish  and  Persian 
in  the  dialects  of  northern  India.  Tlieir  national 
literature  is  considerable  in  extent  This  is  the 
only  Hindoo  race  which  has  exhibited  any  thing 
like  a  spirit  of  foreign  enteq^rLse ;  and  that  enter- 
prise is  wholly  mercantile.    Their  commerce  and 
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their  migrations  at  present  extend,  and  seem  from 
very  remote  periods  to  liave  extended,  to  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  countries 
between  India  and  China.  The  spread  of  the  lan- 
guage and  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  indeed,  to 
these  countries,  was  most  probably  in  a  great 
measure  their  work. 

To  the  west  of  the  Telingas,  are  the  Mahratta 
race,  smaller  in  person ;  rather  of  meagre  and  di- 
minutive form.  The  Mahratta  language  is  pecu- 
liar; and  in  reference  to  the  admixture  of  Sanscrit 
found  in  it,  the  same  observations  apply  as  to  the 
TeUnga.  Among  all  the  considerable  races  of  the 
Hindoo  family,  the  Mahratta  had  long  been  the 
most  backward  in  civilisation,  and  were  totally  im- 
known  to  history  as  a  people,  imtil  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  when  they  suddenly  entered  on  a 
career  of  conquest  which  threatened,  an^,  but  for 
the  presence  of  a  European  power,  would  probably 
have  effected,  the  subjugation  of  all  India. 

The  south  of  India,  bevond  the  Telinga  and 
Mahratta  races,  is  occupied  b^  four  distinct  races, 
differing  in  language,  and,  m  some  respects,  in 
physical  form  and  intellectual  character.  All  of 
them  are  (the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  excepted) 
of  shorter  stature,  but  of  more  compact  form,  than 
the  Hindoos  of  the  north.  They  are  commonly 
also  of  darker  complexions.  Immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  Telinga,  is  the  Tamtd  race,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  level  country  below  and  to  tiie 
east  of  the  great  table*land  of  the  peninsula  as  far 
as  Cape  Comorin.  South  of  the  river  Krishna, 
and  occupying  the  table-land,  is  the  KamaJta  or 
Canarese  race,  considerably  civilised,  and  wide- 
spread in  this  part  of  India.  Below  the  table-land, 
and  on  the  western  coast,  are  two  races,  the  Mor- 
lobar,  and  the  Tulawa,  to  the  south,  peculiar  in 
their  physical  organisation,  intellectual  character 
and  language.  Besides  these  well  ascertained 
races,  there  are  evidences  of  the  existence  of  dis- 
tinct races  also  in  the  peninsulas  of  Gujrat  and 
Kutch,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sinde;  m  aU  of 
which  there  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  languages, 
reduced  at  present  to  dialects  bv  the  admixture  of 
conauerors  and  settlers  from  the  north.  Among 
the  Hindoo  races  must  l)e  included  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  or  GngcUese,  who  resemble 
the  Hindoo,  and  no  other  family,  in  their  colour, 
the  form  of  their  persons,  the  character  of  their 
features,  and  the  texture  of  their  minds.  They 
have  a  peculiar  language,  an  indigenous  alphabet, 
following  tJie  Sanscrit  arrangement,  and  their 
speech  contains  an  abundance  of  Sanscrit  words. 

But  besides  these  more  considerable  races  of 
the  Hind()o  family,  there  are  a  good  many  rude 
tribes.  difTering  essentially  in  lan^iage,  and  often 
in  perain,  from  their  more  civilised  neighlwurs, 
and  from  each  other.  If  we  reckon  these  last  at 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  we  shall  find  that  tlie 
whole  Hindoo  family  of  nations  does  not  consist 
of  less  than  eighteen  different  races,  differing  more 
or  less  from  each  other,  in  stature,  strength,  mien, 
and  intellectual  endowment  If  we  carry  our 
minds  back  to  a  period  of  Hindoo  history  when 
society  was  in  as  rude  a  state  as  in  America  on  its 
discovery; — before  the  time  when  some  of  tlie 
races,  by  their  superior  energy,  and  more  favour- 
able position,  had  destroyed  or  absorbed  those  that 
were  more  feeble,  or  less  suspiciously  situated,  we 
shall  probably  be  led  to  concltide  that  the  nim}ber 
of  races  and  languages  was,  in  proportion  to  extent, 
as  great  m  India  as  we  have  round  it  to  be  in  the 
New  World,  uniform  as  the  Hindoo  physical  form 
and  mind  is  commonlv  considered  to  be. 

From  the  eastern  limit  of  the  country  of  the 
Hindoos  to  the  western  limit  of  China,  and  from 
the  7th  to  the  26  th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  there 


exists  a  great  familvj  which  has  a  common  cha- 
racter, that  is,  the  different  races,  or  nations,  or 
tribes  composing  it,  agree  as  much  among  them- 
selves as  Europeans,  Hindoos,  or  Chinese.  The 
^neric  name  most  commonly  applied  to  this  family 
IS  the  HindaoOiinese.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  its  physical  form.  Head  generalljr  well  pnv 
portioned,  but  of  remarkable  ^tness  m  the  occi- 
pital part.  Features  never  bold,  prominent,  or 
well  defmed  as  in  the  nations  of  central  Asia. 
Nose  small,  round  at  the  point,  but  not  flattened; 
and  the  nostrils,  instead  of  being  parallel,  divei^ 
greatly.  Mouth  wide,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  does  not  project;  lips  rather  thick;  eyes  small 
and  black.  Eyebrows  not  prominent,  nor  well 
marked.  The  face,  instead  of  being  oval,  as  in  the 
Hindoo,  Persian,  Turkish,  Arabian,  and  European 
families,  is  of  a  lozenge  form ;  arising  from  its  great 
breadth  across  the  cheeks,  and  the  prominence  of 
the  latter.  Complexion  a  light  brown;  much 
fairer  than  the  Hindoo,  but  darker  than  the  Chi- 
nese. It  is  never  black,  as  in  many  Hindoos  and 
most  negroes.  The  people  described  are  them- 
selves aware  that  they  are  a  fairer  race  than  the 
Hindoos;  and,  like  the  Turks  and  Persians,  call 
the  latter  *  bkck  men.*  The  hair  of  the  head  is 
always  bhick,  lank,  coarse,  and  abundant  On 
every  other  part  it  is  scanty ;  and  the  beard  is 
throughout  thin  and  defective.  The  average  stature 
may  be  taken  at  five  feet  three  inches ;  so  that 
they  are  shorter  than  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese, 
but  rather  taller  than  the  Malayan  family.  The 
lower  limbs  are  better  formed  than  in  the  Hindoo 
family,  and  the  hands  larger  and  less  effeminate. 
The  whole  person  is  robust,  but  without  the  light- 
ness, flexibility,  and  grace  of  the  Hindoo  form. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  more  vigorous,  strong,  and 
haxdy.  The  languages  of  this  family  of  natiooa 
are  for  the  most  part  monosvllabic,  and  as  we  a^ 
proach  China  wholly  so.  £ven  the  polysyllabic 
words  of  foreign  languages  naturahsed  among 
them  are  pronounced  as  if  each  syll2d)le  were  a 
distinct  word.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  they 
are  extremely  simple  in  their  structure,  particles 
supplymg  the  places  of  inflexions  in  all  parts  of 
speech,  and  words  following  each  other  in  the 
natural  order  of  ideas.  There  are,  besides  the 
Pali,  or  character  of  the  religious  lanjj^uage,  six  al- 
phabets, employed  by  as  many  distinct  nations 
which,  however,  on  examination,  may  be  reducetl 
to  three.  The  Birmese,  Peguans,  and  Aracanese 
write  in  the  same  alphabet,  with  trifling  modifica- 
tions. The  Siamese,  Camboians,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Laos,  write  in  oneaiphabet'-^that  usually 
called  the  Siamese.  But  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  Lao  also  write  in  an  alpha1)et  distinct  from  these 
two.  The  Birmese  and  Siamese  have  adopted  the 
classification  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  not  so,  the  pecu- 
liar alphabet  of  Lao.  We  hold  all  three  to  be  of 
native  invention,  and  the  introduction  of  the  San- 
scrit classification  to  be  only  recent  and  inddentaL 
The  fourth  alphabet,  or  Pali,  in  which  religioua 
works  are  generally  written,  is  common  to  all  the 
nations  now  mentioned,  and  is  the  same  which  is 
now  usetl  in  Ceylon  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
which  was  once  used  in  Java  and  other  regions 
remote  from  India,  the  country  in  which  it  un- 
quastionably  originated.  ITie  languages  of  the. 
Hindoo-Chinese  countries  now  mentioned  have  not 
only  a  common  character,  as  to  sound,  structure, 
and  genius,  but  they  contain  also  many  words  in 
common,  the  necessary  effect  of  invasions,  con- 
quests, and  settlements;  the  greater  number  of 
tneni,  probably,  in  rude  and  early  periods  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  which,  with  few  exceptions,  history 
has  prej?erved  no  record.  A  large  infusion  of  San- 
scrit, through  the  medium  of  the  Pali,  is  also  com- 
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noo  to  them  alL    The  Pali  differs  chiefly  from 
Sanscrit  in  being  naore  vocalic,  more  effeminate 
in  its  pronunciation,   and  less  complex  in  its 
gnmmatical  structure.  Most  probably  it  was  a  lan- 
goage  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Sanscrit; 
lod  was  the  result  of  a  conquest  of  the  people 
▼ho  ipoke  the  latter,  effected  by  some  other  Hm- 
doo  nation,  the  principal  seat  of  whose  government 
was  Magadha  or  Banar.    The  Pali  is  not  an  in- 
trinsic portion  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  languages ; 
iw.t  it  is  found  to  exist  in  them,  as  Arabic  does  in 
Pernan  or  Turkish.    The  mind  of  this  family,  as 
exhibited  in  their  literary  efforts,  ranks  them  below 
tltat.of  the  Hindoos.    In  enterprise  they  rank  also 
bdow  the  latter.    Their  wars  and  enterprises  have 
ben  whoUy  confined  among  themselves,  and  they 
lure  nerer  exercised  the  slightest  influence  over 
the  other  great  families  of  mankind;  nor  have 
they  produced  a  single  great  name  known  to  his- 
toy,  or  one  remembered  even  by  themselves  a 
eentttiy  after  his  death.    Still  their  civilisation 
must  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  for  the  elements 
U)  promote  an  early  advance  unquestionably  exist 
in  their  country,  and  these  have  never  been  pre- 
aented  to  any  family  of  mankind  without  begetting 
early  improvement.    The  ox,  the  buffalo,  and  the 
ekphant,  are  natives  of  their  countries  through- 
out; and  very  probably  the  horse  and  dog  were  so 
in  esrly  times.    The  soil  too  is  generaUv  of  re- 
mariuble  fertility ;  is  well  watered ;  and,  in  all 
fikelihood,  rice  and  some  smaller  grains,  with  some 
farinaceous  roots  and  useful  fruits,  are  indigenous. 
Inferior  to  the  Hindoos,  and  still  more  to  the 
Penians,  Arabs,  and  Clunese,  their  superiority  over 
all  the  negro  and  American  nations  is  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.    Their  progress  in  agriculture, 
in  the  common  arts  of  life,  the  character  of  their 
religious  and   civil  institutions,  and  their  pos- 
aeanon  of  a  written  character  and  a  literature,  to 
which  they  have  been  little  indebted  to  foreigners, 
attest,  in  short,  an  early  and  considerable  progress 
b  society.    Birmese  temples,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  authenticity,  can  be  traced  back  to  tne  9th 
centurv,  conresponding  to  the  ages  of  Charlemagne 
and  Hsroun-al-Kafichid.    This,  to  be  sure,  is  no 
great  antiqpty ;  but  the  people  who  constructed 
mch  buildmgs  were  already  far  removed  from 
hein^^  savages. 

He  shall  now  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  the  races 
or  varieties  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  family,  begin- 
ning our  examinarion  from  the  westward.  Afler 
leading  the  country  of  the  Hindoo  family — of  the 
men  of  black  complexion,  fine  prominent  features, 
■lender  person,  and  graceful  form — we  approach  the 
ma  (thrown  complexion,  flat  features,  and  strong- 
boilt  but  squab  persons.  Still  the  Hindoo  form, 
whether  from  admixture  of  races  or  original  con- 
atitational  difference,  has  not  wholly  disappeared, 
and  the  half-civilised  people  of  Cassay,  Cachar, 
and  Assam,  with  about  a  dozen  small  tribes  in  a 
wild  and  half-savage  state,  may  be  described  as 
rtftaking  of  the  physical  form  of  both  Hindoo  and 
Uindoo^^hinese.  All  these  speak  different  lan- 
guages, and  the  more  civilised  write,  some  with 
the  alphabet  of  the  Bengallecs,  and  some  with 
that  of  the  Birmese.  Among  a  few  language  is 
polrsyllabic,  but  monosyllabic  dialects  prevail. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  the  savage  semi- 
barbarous  or  half-dvilised  tribes  and  nations  now 
mentioned — extending  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
Tth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  to  the  east  as  far 
tf  the  Anam  race — ^we  find  six  considerable  na^ 
tioQs  in  which  the  physical  character  we  have 
ascribed  to  the  Hindoo-Chinese  family  is  well 
marked,  the  genius  of  whose  languages  agrees, 
and  who  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  social 
advancement.  Those  are,  the  Aracanese,  Bir- 
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mese,  P^guans,  Laos  or  Shans,  Siamese,  and  Cam- 
bojans.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  peculiar 
language ;  and  there  exists  even  in  their  physical 
form,  especially  as  to  size,  strength,  and  feature, 
differences  which,  though  not  very  obvious  to  a 
stranger,  are  sensible  enough  to  themselves. 
Living  among  them  in  scattered  communities,  as 
far  as  European  inquiry  has  extended,  there  exist 
no  less  than  eight  tnbes,  migratory'  or  savage, 
speaking  as  many  distinct  languages. 

From  the  eastern  frontier  of  Camboja,  to  the 
western  frontier  of  China,  exists  the  Anam  race, 
comprising  the  Cochin-Chinese  and  Tonquinese. 
These,  though  they  have  the  common  characters 
of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  famDy,  differ  from  the  rest 
in  so  many  particulars  that  they  might  probably 
have  been  considered,  without  impropriety,  as  a 
distinct  family  of  the  human  race.  In  stature 
they  are  shorter  than  their  neighbours,  the  Laos, 
Cambqjans,  and  Siamese,  and  greatly  shorter  than 
the  Chmese.  Their  persons  are  squat,  but  well- 
proportipned  and  active;  their  features  are  un- 
seemly, their  cheek-bones  very  high,  and  in  that 
direction  the  face  is  very  broad.  Their  language 
is  purely  monosyllabic,  and  in  its  terms  has  no 
admixture  of  the  western  languages.  It  has  no 
alphabet;  but,  in  lieu  of  it,  uses,  with  little  varia- 
tion, the  symbolic  writing  of  the  Chinese.  Be- 
sides the  Anam  nation  there  are  two  considerable 
tribes  inhabiting  the  same  country,  the  Yhampa 
and  Moi,  speaking  their  own  distinct  and  peculiar 
idioms.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo- 
Chinese  countries,  and  among  a  people  probably 
not  by  one-tenth  pturtso  numerous  as  the  Hindoos,  we 
have  thirty-two  nations  with  distinct  langua^. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  family,  comprising, 
indeed,  a  very  lar^e  portion  of  mankind,  the 
Cfiinese,  The  outlme  of  its  physical  character 
may  be  described  as  follows  :— fcolour  a  sickly 
white,  or  pale  yellow;  hair  of  the  head  lank, 
black,  coarse,  and  shining;  beard  always  black, 
thin,  and  deficient ;  there  is  but  little  hair  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body ;  eye  invariably  black,  or 
dark ;  eyes  and  eyebrows  oblique,  turning  up- 
wards externally;  cheek-bones  high,  and  face 
round — neither  square,  nor  lozenge-formed,  nor 
angular  in  its  outline ;  nose  smaU,  depressed  at 
its  extremitv,  and  thick  at  the  root ;  lips  thicker 
than  with  Europeans,  but  moderate  compared  to 
those  of  the  negro.  The  whole  person  is  well 
built  and  symmetrical;  there  is  not  in  it  the 
lightness  and  agility  of  the  Hindoo ;  but  there  is 
siSficient  activity,  and  far  greater  strength.  The 
hands  are  small  and  soft,  like  those  of  the  other 
people  of  warm  climates.  The  lower  limbs  are 
particularly  well  formed,  far  excelling  in  this 
respect  those  of  all  other  Asiatic  people.  The 
languages  of  this  people  are  pureljr  monosyllabic, 
none  of  the  nations  comprising  it  ha^'ing  ever 
known  how  to  put  two  syllables  together;  330 
poor  monosyllables,  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
and  ending  in  a  vowel,  a  liquid,  or  a  nasal,  and 
each  monosyllable  admitting  commonly  of  about 
four  intonations,  so  as  to  make  in  all  about  1,300 
words,  make  up  the  whole  of  their  meagre  col- 
loquial dialects,  which  are  no  less  than  fifteen  in 
number,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  provincial 
divisions  of  the  country,  which  in  early  times  com- 
posed, probably,  at  least  as  many  distinct  nations. 
The  Chinese  monosyllables  are  neither  affected  by 
number,  case,  nor  gender;  by  mood,  tense,  or 
person ;  but  are  designated  by  prefixed  or  affixed 
particles,  about  thirty  in  number.  The  Chinese 
family  never  invented  an  alphabet.  From  knotted 
words  they  came  to  their  present  symbolic  cha- 
racter, which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Egyp- 
tian or  any  other  hierogly|)hic8.    It  is  a  language 
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for  the  eye,  and  not  the  ear — a  character  which 
may  be  read  in  English  or  in  Arabic  as  well  bb  in 
any  Chinese  language,  and  probably,  indeed,  with 
more  precision.  The  Chinese  writing,  in  fact,  is  a 
universal  character,  like  the  Arabic  numerals,  and 
has  consequently  many  conveniences ;  but  it  has 
also  its  inconveniences.  It  has  prevented  the  cul- 
ture of  oral  language ;  occasioned  the  continuance 
of  many  distinct  languages  in  the  same  country ; 
and  these  wretchedly  meagre  in  structure,  sound, 
and  comprehensiveness.  The  Chinese  mind,  as 
indicated  by  its  literature,  is  frigid,  mechanical, 
and  unimaginative.  For  the  fine  arts,  in  which 
the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  had  made  such  re- 
markable progress  2,500  years  ago,  the  Chinese 
have  never,  to  the  present  day,  exhibited  any 
capacity.  They  are  laborious,  practical,  orderly — 
a  vast  assemblage,  in  fact,  of  shopkeepers  and 
mechanics.  They  are  among  those  families  that 
made  the  earliest  progress  in  ci\nlisation.  What- 
ever they  have  is,  also,  indigenous ;  for  of  all  man- 
kind thev  owe  least  to  strangers.  The  Chinese 
carry  their  authentic  history  back  to  a  period  of 
nearly  3,000  years;  and  their  sage,  Confucius, 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  present  character  2,300 
yeaw  ago— wrote,  in  short,  his  moral  rhapsodies 
while  Herodotus  was  writing  historv ;  and  in  the 
same  age  in  which  flourished  Pencles,  Phidias, 
Hippocrates,  and  Plato ;  so  that  Cliiiia  was  ob- 
vioiusly  as  inferior  to  Europe  then  as  it  is  now. 
At  that  time,  however,  China,  south  of  the  Yellow 
river,  which  at  present  contains  the  greatest  and 
most  industrious  portion  of  its  population,  was  in 
a  state  of  entire  barbarism;  and  even  the  northern 
frontier  was  divided  into  many  petty  states.  Two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  Christ,  or  above 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  the  Chinese  built 
along  their  frontier  a  wall  of  1,500  miles  in  extent, 
some  20  ft.  high,  and  broad  enough  for  half  a 
dozen  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  This  was  in  the 
age  of  the  Hannibals  and  Scipios,  and  in  point  of 
magnitude,  but  nothing  else,  far  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  Komans  and  Carthaginians  of  the 
same  |)eriod.  We  may  infer  from  it  that  a  people 
who  could  erect  such  a  work,  and  who  2,000  years 
ago  had  a  frontier  of  1,600  miles  to  defend,*were 
already  numejrous,  and  to  a  certain  degree  indus- 
trious. We  may  safely  infer,  then,  that  the  Chi- 
nese, from  their  early  progress  in  civilisation,  from 
*heir  invention  of  printing,  their  discoverj'  of  silk 
and  porcelain,  their  progress  in  useful  works,  such 
as  domestic  architecture,  bridges,  and  canals,  and 
their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, are,  if  not  the  most  showy  and  brilliant, 
at  least  the  most  practical  and  useful  of  the 
Asiatic  races.  One  thing  has  been  always  com- 
mon to  this  and  the  Hindoo  family — an  absence 
of  the  spuit  of  enteiprise.  In  no  age  have  the 
Chinese  gone  abroad  in  search  of  foreign  con- 
quests or  adventures ;  and  even  their  indirect  in- 
fluence on  strangers  has  been  confined  to  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  no  doubt  a  wide 
circuit.  Like  all  Asiatic  people,  too,  they  exhibit 
a  disposition  to  stand  still,  after  making  certain 
advances  in  civilisation,  which,  in  their  case, 
have  undoubtedly  been  respectable.  The^  at  all 
events  display  none  of  that  illimitable  facility  of 
expansion  wmch,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  has 
hitherto  alone  characterised  theEuropean  family. 
The  Europeans  of  the  19th  century  bear  very  little 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  15th,'  except  in  spirit 
and  enterprise ;  but  we  perceive  that  the  Chinese 
of  these  two  distant  ages  are  in  aU  respects  very 
nearly  the  same. 

Even  in  the  apparently  homogeneous  population 
of  China  there  is  to  be  found  considerable  diver- 
sity, both  physical  and  intellectual,  probably  as 


great  as  in  the  European  family  or  the  Hindoo. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  btb  fifteen 
languages,  belonging  to  as  many  provinces;  and, 
indeed,  several  provinces  have  more  than  one 
language.    The  mhabitants  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  coast  are  commonly  more  athletic  than 
those  of  the  centre  and  north;  and  among  the 
latter  are  found  some  who  have  less  of  the  obliquity 
of  eye  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Chinese, 
and   whose  features   altogether    approach  more 
nearly  to  the  European.    There  are  even  races 
within  the  empire  that  are  not  Chinese  either  in 
person  or  speech,  and  who  still  preserve  their  in- 
dependence, as  the  Heaou-tse  in  the  interior,  the 
Lolos  on  the  western  fh>ntier,  with  the  moun- 
tAineers    of  Hainan  and  Formosa.     These  two 
islands,  indeed,  seem  only  to  have  been  colonised 
by  the  Chinese,  as  the  Saxons  colonised  Britain; 
while  the  aborigines,  like  the  Welsh  and  High- 
landers, have  been   confined  to  the  mountains. 
The  language  of  Formosa  is,  in  fact,  polysyllabic, 
and  contains  many  words  of  the  Malayan  family 
of  languages ;  and  the  Chinese  colonisation  of  this 
island  we  know  to  be  only  of  two  centuries'  date. 
Near  the  Chinese  we  have  another  great  family, 
bearing  it  some  resemblance,  but  still  so  distinct 
in  physical  and  intellectual   character,  that  we 
are  warranted  in  classing  it  separately.    This  is 
the  Japanese,  which  occupies  a  country  of  great 
extent,  in  the  fine  and  temperate  climate  from  30^ 
to  45^  N.,  and  comprises   a  population  inferior 
only  to  the  Chinese.    Their  colour  is  tawnv; 
stature  short  but  robust;  noses  flattish;  eyelids 
thick,  and,  as  it  were,  puflfed ;  eyes,  as  usual,  dark, 
but  less  sunk  than  those  of  the  Chinese ;  lower 
limbs  large  and  thick,  not  clean,  and  well  made, 
as  with  the  latter.    <  In  the  main,'  says  Kempfer, 
'they   are    of  a  very   ugly  appearance.'    The 
language  of  the  Japanese,  instead  of  being  mono- 
sylkbic,  is  polys^-llabic.    The  Chinese  can  pro- 
nounce the   aspirate  h;   the  Japanese  have  no 
such  sound  in  their  language.    The  Chinese  have, 
as  it  were,  a  natural  incapacity  of  pronouncing  the 
consonants  r  and  d,  which  they  always  convert 
into  /.    The  Japanese  pronounce  them  with  the 
same  facility  as  Europeans.    The  different  pn>- 
nunciation  of  the  two  people  made  a  lively  im- 
pression on  Kempfer,  who  describes  it  as  follows: 
*  As  to  the  pronunciation,  that  also  is  very  different 
in  both  languages,  whether   we  consider  it  in 
general,  or  with  regard  to  particular  letters ;  and 
this  difference  is  so  remaricable,  that  it  seems  the 
yery  instruments  of  voice  are  differently  formed  in 
the  Japanese  from  what  they  are  in  the  Chinese. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  Japanese  language  in 
general  is  pure,  articulate,  and  distinct,  there  being 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  letters,  according 
to     our   alphabet,    combined    together  in    one 
syllable :  that  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  is 
nothing  but  a  confused  noise  of  many  consonants, 
pronounced  with  a  sort  of  singing  accent,  very 
disagreeable  to  the  ear.'    He  adds,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  commercial   terms,  the  lan- 
guage of  Japan  does  not  contain  a  single  woni 
borrowed  from  the  dialects  of  China ;  and  henco 
he  aigues,  with  justice,  that  the  two  nations  are 
wholly  of  distinct  origin.    The  Japanese,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  adopted  the  symbolic  writuig 
of  the  Chinese ;  but  they  have  also  an  alphabet  of 
their  own,  which  is  syllabic,  like  that   of  the 
Manchoos,  and  like  it^  too,  written  firom  top  to 
bottom.    A  Hindoo  alphabet' has  also  been  le- 
centiy  discovered  among  them,  confined  to  the 
priesthood,  whose  ritual  is  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Pali 
language.    The  Japanese,  from  the  accounts  we 
possess  of  them,  are  a  race  of  considerable  phv- 
sical  and  intellectual  energy ;  inferior  to  the  Chi- 
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line  in  ingenuity,  but  superior  to  them  in  spirit 
lod  counge.  Favoured  by  a  country  enjoying 
Buyadvantai^  of  soil,  clunate,  inaular  position, 
viih  moKt  piobably  the  possession,  on  the  spot, 
cfmsnyofthe  most  useful  plants  and  animals, 
tkcTOooid  hardly  fail  to  make  an  early  pro^press  in 
dnBMtion.  Their  authentic  history,  according 
to  themselves,  dates  660  years  b.c.  *This  is  pro- 
bably greatly  over-mting  its  real  authenticity;  for 
ii  would  carry  us  back  almost  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  tod  would  precede,  by  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, the  age  of  Confucius  and  Pericles.  In 
fart,  they  admit  that  they  are  a  people  of  more 
went  civilisation  than  the  Chinese  by  twelve 
flentaries.  They  have  had,  however,  a  long  time  for 
impTuvemenr,  and  for  the  last  three  centuiies  may 
becooskkred  as  having  been  absolutely  stationary, 
i£mdeed,as  the  result  of  their  self-exclusion  from 
MTUigeis  within  that  period,  they  ma^^  not  rather 
be  considered  to  be  in  a  more  unfavourable  po- 
sition than  before  it.  While  Chinese  civilisation 
has  been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  invasions 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  North,  no  strangers  have 
wer  saooessfully  invaded  Japan ;  and  the  only 
attempt  at  conquest — made  by  the  Mogul  con- 
qneran  of  China  between  live  and  six  centuries 
1^)— the  elements,  and  the  courage  of  the  Ja^ 
pinese,  repelled,  and  punished  by  the  destruction 
I  <^  100,000  of  the  invaders.  An  industrious,  and, 
in  many  respects,  an  ingenious  cultture  of  rice, 
larley,  and  wheat — ^respectable  manufactures  of 
Mlk,  cotton  pottery,  and  lacquered  ware, — letters, 
fitcnture,  authentic  records,  the  art  of  printing, 
and  political  institutions— prov^  the  Japanese  to 
be  capable  of  a  respectable  ciWlisation  acconling 
to  the  Asiatic  standard ;  but  they  prove  also  that, 
nt^thstanding  their  more  favourable  position, 
both  as  to  climate  and  political  security,  then: 
i  nttnrsl  genius  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 
!  That  they  are  a  peculiar  and  original  family  we 
'  think  there  can  be  no  question.  Tliis  is  their 
own  opinion ;  and  Kempfer  observes,  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  that  they  *  fancy  themselves  highly 
afiunted  by  the  endeavours  of  some  who  busy 
thpmsehes  to  draw  the  original  of  their  nation 
fiiim  the  Chinese  orothen  of  their  neighbours.' 

The  indiAidoals  of  the  Japanese  Smily,  like 
other  races,  exhibit  great  difierences,  physical  and 
iniellectuaL  The  inhabitants  of  Niponj  the  prin- 
cipal island,  are  distinguished  by  bi|f  heads,  flat 
awes,  and  musculous  fleshy  complexions.  Those 
of  Saikokf  are  short  m  stature,  of  slender  make, 
bat  well-shaped  and  handMime.  The  inhabitants 
nf  the  Loochoo  islands  are  described  as  being 
neitherChinese  n(«r  Japanese,but  partaking  of  both. 
IVir  stature  does  not  exceed  5  feet  2  inches,  so 
'  that  they  are  a  very  diminutive  race.  Their  lan- 
I  guage  is  peculiar,  partaking  equally  of  the  mono- 
syllaliic  and  polysyllabic  character.  The  Japanese. 
00  the  whole,  show  much  diversity,  though  not 
to M  great  an  extent  as  in  China;  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a  more  perfect  oral  language,  a  com- 
moo  alphabet,  and,  in  general,  the  absence  of  the 
aitiBdal  medium  of  communication  which  is  uni- 
venal  among  the  people  of  the  latter  country. 

To  the  NE.  of  China  we  have  another  family, 
the  Gorecm,  occupying  a  peninsula  equal  to  Britain 
in  extent,  llie  Coreans  are  described  as  superior 
in  strength  and  stature  to  the  Chinese  and  Ja^ 
psaese,  but  they  are  evidently  a  race  veiy  inferior 
m  mental  energy  and  capacity  to  either.  Their  lan- 
gtiage,  or  most  probably  languages,  are  peculiar, 
difleiing  from  those  of  their  imm^ate  neighbours, 
the  Manchoos,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  It  would 
appear,  also,  that  they  have  a  national  alphabetic 
character,  although  occasionally  having  recourse 
sb«  to  the  symbolic  writing  of  China.    In  the 


useful  arts  they  have  made  considerable  progress, 
but  the  standard  of  their  civilisatitm  is  much 
below  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Their 
authentic  history  goes  back  to  100  years  B.C.,  or 
corresponds  with  the  classic  era  of  Rome. 

The  uihabitants  of  two-thirds  of  the  superficies 
of  Asia,  from  the  seats  of  the  families  already 
specified  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  remain  to  be  de- 
scribed.   These  have  a  common  resemblance  in 
some  important  features;  but  it  is  only  such  a 
resemblance,  colour  alone  excepted,  as  exists  in 
all  the  families  already  mentioned  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  confines  of 
Hindostan.     Modem  naturalists  have  described 
the  whole,  including  in  it  the  nations  to  the  K.  of 
the  Hindoos,  which  we  have  just  classed,  as  one 
of  the  five  permanent  varieties  of  the  human  race, 
under  the  name  of  the  Mongolian,    Under  another 
classification,  we  may  divide  the  races  into  those 
which  inhabit  the  valleys  or  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya  chain ;  those  which  dwell  between  the 
latter,  the  Chinese  and  Corean  families,  and  the  Altai 
mountains;  and,  lastly,  those  which  dwell  between 
the  Altai  range  generally  and  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  first  race,  proceeding  in  the  aliove  order, 
and  beginning  from  the  K.,  is  the  Bootea,  or 
inhabitants  o?  Bootan.     *It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive,'  says  Turner,  who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  both,  *  a  greater  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  most  remote  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
than  that  which  distinguishes  the  feeble-l)odied 
and  meek-spirited  natives  of  Bengal,   and  their 
active  and  herculean  neighbours,  the  mountaineers 
of  Bootan.'  They  have  invariably  black  hair ;  the 
eye  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  face — 
small,  black,  with  long  pointed  comers,  as  though 
stretched  and  extended  by  artificial  means ;  their 
eye-lashes  are  so  thin  as  to  l)e  scarcely  perceptible; 
and  the  eyebrow  is  but  slightly  shaded.     Below 
the  eyes  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  face,  which  is 
rather  flat  and  narrow  from  the  cheek-bones  to  the 
chin.    The  skin,  about  as  fair  as  that  of  a  Koutliem 
European,  is  remarkable  for  its  smoothness ;  and 
the  beard  does  not  present  itself  until  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  and  then  is  scanty.    ITie  IVwteas  are 
a  stout,  active  race,  and  their*  stature  occai*ionally 
rises  to  six  feet.    Mr.  Turner,  indeed,  de8cril)e^ 
them  as  *  models  of  athletic  strength.'    The  Boo- 
teas  are  a  long-settled  agricultural  people,  and 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts;  have 
a  peculiar  language;  an  alphabet  which  follows 
the  Hindoo    arrangement ;    and  in    ci\ilisati()n, 
allowance  being  made  for  their  remote,  insulated, 
and  mountainous  country,  may  be  considered  on 
a  par  ^ith  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  lying 
between  India  and  China. 

Westward  of  the  Booteas  is  the  country  of  the 
Nepal,  which,  independent  of  Hindoo  C{>lonists 
and  settlers  from  the  S,,  who  are  sometimes  of 
pure  bltiod,  but  have  often  mixed  it  with  that  of 
the  natives,  contains  eight  aboriginal  races,  viz., 
the  Gorkhas,  Magars,  Gurungs,  Jariyas,  Newars, 
Murmis,  Kiraut^  and  Lapchas.  Tins,  fi^im  the 
predominant  race,  may  be  called  the  Gorkha 
family.  These  arc  a  short,  robust  people,  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  of  features  leas  Mongolian 
than  those  of  the  Booteas.  Their  language.s  are 
for  the  most  part  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
polysyllabic,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
a  knowledge  of  letters.  There  I**,  among  one  of 
the  races  at  least,  the  radiments  of  a  native  alpha- 
bet; but  the  Dewanagari,  adapted  by  additions 
and  omissions  to  their  native  pronunciation,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  greater  numlx>r.  Their  state 
of  civilisation  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tlie 
Booteas ;  but  thev  have,  recently  a  tleast ,  exhi- 
bited a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise. 
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To  the  N.  of  Bootan  and  Nepal,  and  on  the 
terrace  of  the  grand  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an 
elevation  of  12,000  or  13,000  ft  above  the  sea,  in 
a  cold  and  drv  climate,  and  an  ungenial  soil,  are 
found  the  Tibetian  family,  which,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  extends  over  26  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, or  from  the  74th  to  the  100th.  The  Tibet^ 
ians  have  what  is  commonly  called  the  Tartar 
countenance— «  face  angular  and  broad  across  the 
cheek-bones,  and  small  black  eyes  with  ver}'  little 
beard.  Instead  of  being  tall,  like  the  Booteas, 
they  are  short,  squat,  broad-shouldered,  but  slow 
and  sluggish  in  mind  as  well  aa  body.  They  are 
mild  in  disposition,  and  have  never  exhibited  the 
'  mental  energy  or  enterprise  of  their  neighbours 
either  to  the'N.  or  S.  The  horse  and  ass,  two 
species  of  the  ox,  the  goat  and  sheep,  are  domes- 
ticated among  them.  All  these  are  probably  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  the  two  hrst  are  said 
still  to  exist  in  the  wild  state.  Their  language  is 
guttural,  nasal,  and  harsh,  and  in  a  great  measure 
iwlysyllabic.  They  possess  a  peculiar  alphabet, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos in  their  neighbourhood,  but  does  not  follow 
ite  arrangement.  For  religious  purposes  they  have 
another  alphabet,  much  resembling  the  Pali,  and 
which  they  no  doubt  received  along  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Buddha  or  Fo,  which  they  have  been  the 
medium  of  communicating  to  many  of  the  tribes 
of  Tartary,  including  the  two  which  have  con- 
quered China.  They  have  long  possessed  the  art 
of  printing  with  immoveable  wooden  blocks,  which 
they  use,  however,  only  for  the  multiplication  of 
religious  works. 

We  now  come  to  far  more  important  races: 
those  inhabiting  generally  the  vast  plateau  and 
extensive  ascents  between  the  Himalaya  range  in 
the  south,  and  the  Altai  range  and  the  ranges 
which  continue  it  to  the  eastward,  in  the  north, 
as  far  as  the  140  th  deg.  of  long.,  and  then  between 
the  latter  and  the  right  ^ank  of  the  Amur,  or 
Amour.  This  is  the  Mongolian  family,  and  may 
be  described  as  being  genmdly  comprised  between 
the  40th  and  50th  degrees  of  lat,  and  ranging 
over  80°  of  long.,  or  from  the  60th  to  the  140th 
deg.  K.,  although,  in  some  situations,  exc^ding 
these  limits  N.  and  S,  by  a  few  degrees.  We  shall 
lirst  give  the  general  description  of  the  whole 
family.  Forehead  low  and  slanting;  head  alto- 
gether of  a  square  form.  The  cheek-l)ones  stand 
out  widely  on  either  side;  the  glabella  and  ossa 
nasty  which  are  flat  and  very  small,  are  placed 
nearly  in  the  same  plane  with  the  malar  bones ; 
there  are  scarcely  any  superciliary  ridges ;  entrance 
of  the  nose  narrow ;  the  malar  fossa  forms  but  a 
slight  excavation ;  the  ulvular  edge  of  the  Jaws  is 
obtusely  arched  in  front ;  chin  rather  prominent ; 
body  short  of  the  European  statiure,  broad,  square, 
and  robust;  extremitdes  short,  but  slender;  snoul- 
dcrs  high;  neck  thick  and  strong.  Hair  always 
black,  and  the  eye  invariably  black  or  dark  brown. 
Hair  of  the  head  long  and  lank ;  and  there  is  a 
paucity  of  beard,  as  well  as  of  hair  over  the  rest 
of  the  body. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  this  family 
known  to  Europeans,  under  the  name  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Tartars.  The  first  comprise  chiefly 
the  Manchoos,  sometimes  called  aLso  Manshurs 
and  Maiijurs.  These  are  the  present  lords  of 
China,  of  which  their  parent  country  constitutes 
but  a  dependency,  though  a  favoured  one.  Those 
that  are  seen  in  China  are  not  always  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Chinese.  They  are  de3cribe<l 
as  shorter  and  squatter  than  the  Chinese,  and 
haWng  a  more  angular  countenance  and  harsher 
features.  It  must  Ijc  recollecte<i,  however,  that  a 
perfect  similarity  of  dress  and  costume  is  apt  to 


mislead  the  obeerver,  and  that  meet  of  the  first 
conquerors  marrying  Chinese  women,  the  nominal 
Manchoos  of  China  are  in  reaHty,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, a  mixed  race.  Inhabiting  a  more  genial 
climate  and  a  better  soil  than  the  Mongols  or 
Western  Tartars,  the  Manchoos  are  a  more  civi- 
lised people  than  the  latter.  They  have  for  the 
most  part  habitations,  'and  some  agriculture, 
though  flocks  and  herds  constitute  &eir  chief 
wealth.  The  great  river  Amur,  or  Saghalien,  and 
its  many  branches,  which  abound  in  nsh,  paasuig 
through  their  territory,  many  exist  as  fishermen. 
The  Manchoo  langua^  is  auite  national  and  pe- 
culiar; it  is  polysyllabic,  full,  and  sonorous.  It  has 
the  sort  of  copiousness  widch  characterises  the 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  and  which,  in  a  perfect  lan- 
guage, ought  rather  to  be  called  redundancy.  The 
number  of  words  for  the  horse,  ox,  and  dog,  ac- 
cording to  age,  sex,  size,  colour,  and  other  quali- 
ties, is,  for  example,  overwhelming.  The  present 
alphabet  of  the  Manchoos  is  syllabic,  written  in 
columns  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
like  the  Chinese,  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
that  character,  from  left  to  right.  The  Manchoos, 
though  they  have  acted  a  considerable,  have  by  no 
means  acted  an  equally  distinguished,  part  on  the 

Seat  theatre  of  the  world  with  their  neighbours  the 
ongolfl.  In  the  eleventh  century,  however,  they 
established  the  great  empire  known  in  the  middle 
ages  by  the  name  of  Katay  or  Cathay,  by  uniting 
to  their  own  country  the  northern  half  of  China. 
Tliis,  after  lasting  117  years,  was  subverted  by 
the  arms  of  Jengis  Khan ;  but  in  the  year  1624, 
and  at  an  interval  of  more  than  foai  centuries, 
the  Manchoos  again  possessed  themselves  of  China, 
and  have  now  for  more  than  two  centuries  go- 
verned that  empire,  and  probably  with  a  skill  and 
wisdom  never  equalled  by  its  native  masters. 
We  come  now^  to  the  true  Mongols — to  the  race. 

*  whose  rapid  conquests,'  as  Gibbon  expresses  it, 

*  may  be  compared  with  the  primitive  convulsions 
of  nature,  which  have  agitated  and  altered  the 
surface  of  the  globe.'  They  extend  westward  from 
the  longitude  of  Pekin,  or  about  116^,  to  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  a  sweep  of  at  least  .S,000  m.,  and  with  the 
same  physical  form,  the  same  language,  and  no 
great  variety  of  manners,  embrace  the  communi- 
ties or  tribes  known  to  us  under  the  various  deno- 
minations of  Mongols,  or  Moghuls,  Ralkas,  Elutlis, 
Ogurs,  Kokonors,  Kami',  and  Kalmucks.    It  is  pe- 


of  AttiU,  Jengis  Khan,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
those  of  Timur,  who,  though  priding  himself  on 
being  a  Turk,  was  in  reality  a  Mongol,  wliofie 
family  had  been  long  settled  in  a  Turkish  country, 
and  whose  myriads  were  a  mixture  of  both  races. 
Gibbon,  on  the  authority  of  Jomandes,  describes 
the  person  of  Attila,  and  says  that  it  exhibited 
•the  genuine  deformity  of  a  modem  Calmuck.' 
An  ecclesiastic,  quoted  by  Matthew  Paris,  gives, 
in  1243,  a  picture  of  the  Mongols  who  were  the 
instruments  of  the  conquests  of  Jengis  and  ha 
sons,  which  is  evidently  drawn  by  an  eye-witnos!«, 
*The  Tartars,'  says  he,  *have  firm  and  robust 
bodies,  lean  and  pallid  countenances,  high  and 
broad  shoulders,  short  and  distorted  noses,  pointed 
and  proiniucnt  chins,  a  low  and  deep  upper  jaw, 
long  teeth,  distant  from  each  other,  eyelids  stretch- 
ed out  from  the  temple  to  the  nose,  eyes  black  and 
unsteady,  an  expression  oblique  and  stem,  ex- 
tremities bony  and  nervous,  large  and  muscular 
tliighs,  but  short  legs,  with  a  stature  equal  to  our 
own,  the  deficiency  in  the  length  of  the  lower 
limbs  l)eing  made  up  in  the  rest  of  the  body.' 
The  Catholic  missionaries,  who  in  the  reign  of  the 
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Gunese  emperor  Kang-hi  repeatedly  traveDed 
orer  the  ooimtiy  of  the  Mongols,  and  actaally 
Rirvered  a  portion  of  it,  confirm  this  description. 
TheM<»igob,  by  their  statement,  are  a  stout,  squat, 
iiwarthy,  and  ill-favoured  people,  with  the  common 
Tartar  countenance  expressed  in  its  boldest  linea- 
ments. The  language  of  the  Mongols  is  polvsyl- 
lafaic,  and  differs  wholly  from  that  of  the  Man- 
ehooe.  What  is  remarkable,  and  almost  peculiar 
to  this  people,  Ls  that  the  whole  race  speak  the 
same  language,  from  the  longitude  of  Pekin  almost 
to  the  Caspian,  and  in  some  situations  even  into 
the  heart  of  Siberia,  and  westward  within  the  con- 
fines of  Europe.  This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  their 
being  physically  the  same  race,  from  their  ever 
vBodering  and  unfixed  habits,  tlie  frequent  mix- 
tare  arising  from  these  habits,  the  practice  of 
a  niiiversal  hospitality,  and  their  having  been 
nipeatedly  united  under  the  same  government. 
Sumething  similar  to  this  may  be  found  among 
the  Lilands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  languages  of 
vhich  have  a  vast  number  of  words  in  common,  a 
pacific  sea  constituting  in  this  case  a  common  me- 
dium of  intercourse  and  communication,  like  the 
steppes  and  deserts  of  the  Mongols,  the  vrao  and 
the  canoe,  in  fact,  taking  the  place  of  tne  horse, 
the  ox,  and  the  cameL  The  country  of  the  Mon- 
gols is  cold,  elevated,  and  dry,  few  parts  of  it  being 
iii  for  culture,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  consisting 
of  deserts,  or  '  seas  of  sand,'  as  the  Chinese  express 
it,  in  which  there  is  neither  herb  nor  water.  It 
abounds,  however,  in  game  and  wild  animals.  For 
tlie  chase  there  is  the  tiger,  leopard,  deer,  ante- 
lopes, hares,  and  many  species  of  the  gallinaceous 
fiunily.  The  camel,  ass,  and  even  the  horse,  are 
still  found  in  it  in  their  wild  state;  and  no  doubt 
the  ox  and  sheep  were  so  also  before  they  were 
appropriated.  Such  a  country  necessarily  made 
the  Mongols  early  a  nation  of  shepherds  and  hun- 
ters, and  chained  them  down  as  it  were  to  that 
'       otindition. 

The  Mongols,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
nnall  number,  live  almost  exclusively  on  animal 
food ;  and  their  clothing  and  dwellings,  or  tents, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  animal  tegument  or  fibre. 
^Vhen  urged  to  agricultural  employment,  their  an- 
swer is,  *  Herbs  were  made  for  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  for  man.'  {Ante,  p.  1 78.) 
Their  whole  emplojinent  consists  in  the  tending 
i  of  cattle,  war,  and  the  ch&^e.  Their  knowledge  of 
I  letters  is  of  the  humblest  order,  and  applicable 
I  only  to  the  purposes  of  superstition  in  the  hands 
of  their  priests.  One  tribe,  the  Igurs  or  Ogurs, 
I  invented  a  meagre  alphabet  of  fourteen  letters, 
I  which,  improved  and  extended  from  that  of  Tibet, 
b  still  in  use.  Of  their  own  history  and  impor- 
tant mij^mtions,  which  civilised  nations  liave 
recorried  for  more  than  2,000  years,  they  know  as 
little  as  rats  or  marmots  do  of  theirs.  Jengis 
Khan  was  wholly  illiterate,  and  Timur  and  Baber 
had  a  knowledge  only  of  Tiurkish  and  Persian 
letters.  The  immense  country  of  the  Mon^)ls 
may  be  described  as  a  vast  nursery  of  soldiers, 
consisting  of  many  camps,  equip|)ed,  provisioned, 
and  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  with- 
out inconvenience  or  expense.  The  people  have 
^tren^h  and  hardihood  of  body,  and  vigour  and 
intelligence  of  mind,  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages;  and  whenever  a  leader  of  genius,  ca- 
pable of  uniting  the  tribes  in  a  common  adven- 
ture, has  sprung  up  among  them,  thev  have  proved 
a  pest  and  nuisance  to  all  the  civilised  races  of 
mankind  within  their  reach.  Such  a  union  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Chinese  to  build  their  great 
wall  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
I  era;  occasioned  about  the  same  period  the  de- 
suuction  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria ;  caused 


the  settlement  of  the  Huns  >vithin  the  confines  of 
Europe,  with  their  acts  of  destruction  and  rapine 
in  the  finest  parts  of  it,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries ;  and  the  concpiest  of  Turkestan,  Persia, 
India,  and  China,  achieved  by  Jengis  Khan,  Ti- 
mur, and  their  descendants,  "in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  repetition 
of  such  exploits  has  become  impossible  in  modern 
times,  owing  to  the  immense  strides  made  by 
western  civilisation,  as  in  other  things  so  in  war- 
fare.   Asiatics,  indeed,  though  sometimes  obtain- 
ing temporary  advantages,  have  never  been  a 
match  for  the  Europeans,  even  when  the  latter 
were   comparatively  weak   and    semi-barbarous. 
Attila  was  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Chalons  by 
an  inferior  army  of  t1;ie  barbarians  of  northern 
Europe;  and  the  whole  of  his  adventures  were, 
after  all,  but  so  many  predatory  inroads  on  a  lar^ 
scale.    Jengis  Khan,  his  successor,  effected  only 
the  conquest  of  the  weakest  and  rudest  nations  of 
Europe,  the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  and 
even  their  subjugation  was  temporary.    Timur 
did  still  less,  and  the  Bosporus  was  sufiicient  to 
stop  the  progress  of  a  conqueror  who  had  marched 
in  triumph  over  6,000  m.  of  Asiatic  territory. 
The  Franks  defeated  the  Arabs  in  the  height  of 
their  pride  and  power.    A  handful  of  Normans 
dispossessed  them  of  Sicily,  and  the  mountaineers 
of  Biscay,  after  a  long  struggle,  finally  expelled 
them  from  Spain ;  so  that  within  the  memory  of 
history  no  Asiatic  people  has  formed  any  thing 
better  than  a  temporary  establishment  in  Europe. 
Civilised  Europeans  have  been  conquered  by  bar- 
barians of  their  own  family ;  but  not,  since  the 
historic  age^  by  Orientalists.    The  researches  of 
modem  philologists,  however,  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  singular  and  apparently  unaccowitable 
fact,  that  the  languages  of  India,  the  Manchoos, 
and  Mongols,  and  of  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and 
European  families,  contain  many  words  in  com- 
mon ;  not  so  much  changed  bj'  the  peculiar  pro- 
nunciation of  each  people  as  not  to  be  clearly 
identified;  while  the  Arabic  and  other  languages 
of  the  same  family  do  not  contain  any  such  com- 
mon words.    But  this  may  be  accounted  fi)r  on 
the  supposition  of  an  invasion  and  settlement  of 
Transoxiana,  Persia,  and  Europe  by  the  Mongols 
in  times  far  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  before 
the  invention  of  letters,  when  there  were  neither 
Greeks  nor  Romans  to  tell  the  story.    How  the 
Mongolian  languages  came  to  possess  many  words 
in  common  with  the  Hindoo  seems  obvious  enough. 
All  the  Mongolian  nations  at  this  day  receive  their 
religion,  and  the  language  in  which  that  reli^oji 
is  explained,  from  the  Tibctians,  and  the  Tibetians, 
it  is  admitted,  have  received  both  from  India.  But 
what,  it  mav  be  asked,  could  tempt  the  Mongolian 
nations  to  the  invasion,  conquest,  and  settlement 
of  a  country  so  rude  and  remote  as  Euroi)e  in  the 
times  we  are  supposing  V    The  answer  is,  the  same 
cause  which  produces  constant  international  wars 
among  themselves  down  to  the  present  moment, — 
the  restless  nfilitary  habits  enjjendcred  by  their 
position, — the  constitutional  ammal  courage  of  a 
race  energetic  and  enterprising, — the  desire  to  find 
new  pastures  for  horses,  herds,  and  flocks,  which 
a  weU  watered  and  (then)  thinly  peopled  country' 
like  Europe  could  well  supply ;  and  the  victories 
of  one  tribe  forcing  the  conquered  to  abandon 
their  own  lands  and  seek  new  establishments. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  which  drove  the  Huns 
of  the  second  century  B.C.  upon  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Bactria,    and    eventually  brought  that 
people  to  Europe  m  the  third  and  fourth  centu. 
ries  after  Christ,  producing  even  their  permanent 
settlement  on  its  wustcm  confines.    The  conquests 
of  Attila  and  of  Jengis  it  may  be  added,  h;id 
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hiniilar  objects  in  Tiew,  but  took  a  different  direo- 
tion,  and  ended  differently,  owing  to  the  resist- 
ance in  tlieu:  times  of  a  comparatively  numerous, 
wealthy,  and  civilised  people.  Timur,  with  the 
fttrenjfth  which  Europe  had  alreadv  attained,  at 
the  close  of  the  14th  centurv,  only  threatened 
to  invade  it.  Both  he  and  Jengis  invaded  and 
overran  all  the  other  coimtries  of  the  West  in 
the  languages  of  which  Indian  words  are  to  be 
found ;  but,  like  the  remote  invaders  to  whom  our 
theory  alludes,  they  never  touched  the  Arabian 
penuisula,  nor  formed  any  permanent  establish- 
ment in  anv  country  in  which  the  Semitic  class  of 
languages  is  spoken. 

The  native  capacity  of  the  Mongolian  family 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  production  of  sucli 
men  as  Attila,  Jengis,  Timur,  Baber,  and  Kublay 
Khan,  as  well  as  in  the  conquest,  the  retention 
for  more  tlmn  200  years,  and  the  skilful  govern- 
ment during  nearly  the  same  time,  of  the  vast 
empire  of  China.  It  is  singular,  indieed,  that  the 
most  useful,  if  not  the  greatest  public  work  in  that 
country,  the  grand  caiial  of  600  m.  in  length,  was 
the  work  of  the  first  Mongol  emperor,  who  was 
the  undisputed  lord  of  the  whole.  Kublay  Khan, 
the  grandson  of  Jengis,  though  bom  a  shepherd, 
added  to  the  enterprise  and  courage  of  his  own  race 
the  learning  and  skill  of  the  conquered  people. 

Between  the  Altai  and  Daurian  ranges  and 
river  Amur  to  the  S.  and  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the 
N.,  there  exist  tribes  almost  as  numerous  as  in  any 
equal  extent  of  the  American  continent,  and  far 
more  distmct  in  physical  form.  Many  of  them 
are  obviously  distinct  families ;  and  others,  not  so 
considered,  will,  we  are  satisfied,  be  found  to  be 
such  on  a  better  acquaintance.  The  whole  are  so 
numerous,  obscure,  and  unimportant,  that  it  is 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  classify  them 
satisfactorily. 

There  are  found  near  to  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amur  or  Saghalien,  four  nations,  called  So- 
loni,  Kertching,  Daguri,  and  Natkis,  all  of  which 
have  lan^ages  wholly  different  from  tlieir  imme- 
diate neighbours  the  Manchoos,  while  they  differ 
also  among  themselves.  They  are  rude,  dull,  and 
wholly  without  the  knowledge  of  letters ;  live  on 
fish ;  and  with  them  we  find  the  dog,  from  neces- 
sity, first  substituted  for  the  horse  and  the  ox. 

Slierbani,  the  grandson  of  Jengis  Khan,  led  a 
colony  of  Mongols  into  Siberia,  amounting  to 
15,0i)()  families,  and  his  descendants  reigned  there 
for  800  years,  or  until  the  Russian  discovery  and 
conquest;  so  that  the  Mongols,  although  origin- 
ally foreigners,  now  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  popuhition  of  Siberia,  either  pure  or  mixed 
up  with  the  native  tribes  of  the  country.  The 
Tufigoos  are  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Manchoos. 
They  are  of  middling  stature,  with  features  more 
distinct  and  more  in  relief  than  the  Kalmucks  or 
Mongols;  well-made, active,  and  courageous.  The 
Buriata^  it  is  pretended  also,  are  of  the  Mongo- 
lian race;  but  it  is  eWdeut  from  their  physical 
form  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  Mongolian  words  in  their  lan- 
guage. According  to  Pallas,  an  eye-witness,  they 
arc  short  in  stature ;  and  so  effeminate  that  six 
of  them  hardly  equal,  in  point  of  stxength,  a  single 
]{ussian.  These  cannot  be  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  powerful  and  intrepid  i)eople  that,  centuries 
ago,  conquered  these  same  Russians.  Tlie  Wa- 
(jaul  constitutes  a  small  family  dwelling  between 
the  Ouralian  mountains  and  the  Obi,  of  stature 
l>elow  the  European,  with  black  hair,  scanty 
board,  and  Tartarian  face.  Tlie  Ostiaks  are  a 
taniily  small  and  feeble,  with  hair  of  a  light  co- 
lour and  reddish  tinge.  They  can  count  no  further 
than  1 0,  and  live  almost  exclusively  on  lisli.  The 


Samoyeda  extend  along  the  Frozen  Ocean  from 
40°  to  115°  E.  Ion.  The  stature  of  this  very  dis- 
tinct familv  is  commonly  from  4  ft,  to  5  ft.,  and 
consequentiv  at  least  a  foot  short  of  the  European 
standard.  Head  disproportionately  large;  foice 
fiat ;  mouth  laige ;  ears  also  large,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  face  projecting.  The  TchouhichiMy 
Yakagine9f  and  Korvahs  occupy  the  extreme  east- 
em  angle  of  Asia  fronting  America,  and  are  a 
coarse-^tured,  short  peoj^e,  without,  however, 
the  fiat  noses  or  peculiarly  small  eves  of  the 
Kamtchatcadales.  They  resemble  the  ^l8<)mmaiix 
of  America;  and  speaking  three  distinct  lan- 
guages, are  probably  as  many  distinct  races.  The 
Kamtchatcadales  are  a  very  short  race,  with  broad 
shoulders,  a  laige  head  and  a  fiat  elongated  coun- 
tenance, thin  lips,  small  e;p-es,  and  very  little  hair. 
The  AleuOaru,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian 
islands,  are  a  different  race  from  these.  They  are 
swarthy,  short,  but  stout  and  well-proportioned. 
I1ie  people  occupying  the  great  island  of  Sagha- 
lien, at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Kurile  islands,  from  the  Cape  of 
Kamtchatka  to  Jess,  in  Japan,  are  a  distinct  race 
from  any  of  those  above  mentioned. 

The  stoutest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  people  of 
this  part  of  Asia,  or  those  found  to  the  B.,  dweU 
in  moveable  tents,  like  the  Mongols,  have  horses 
and  oxen,  and  are  not  wanting  in  stature,  stiength, 
and  the  military  virtues.  On  the  contrary,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  regions 
towards  and  on  Uie  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  all 
exchiuige  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep  for  the  rein- 
deer and  dog;  live  in  cabins  or  caverns  instead 
of  moveable  tents;  are  smal  weak,  and  pusill- 
animous: ^  a  race,'  as  Gibbon  expresses  it,  *  of 
deformed  and  diminutive  savages,  who  tremble  at 
the  sound  of  arms.'  Among  all  the  native  races 
to  the  X.  of  the  Altai  mountains  letters  are 
wholly  unknown ;  agricultiure  is  scarcely  practised; 
for  war  on  a  large  scale  the  people  have  neither 
disposition,  capacity,  nor  means;  and,  to  obtain 
food  and  clothing,  nearly  their  whole  time  is  con- 
sumed in  fisliing  and  the  chase. 

There  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  to  form 
anything  like  a  correct  estimate  either  of  the 
extent  or  population  of  the  greater  number  of 
Asiatic  states.  The  estimates  of  the  population 
ofiChina  only  vary  from  about  250  to  about  368  mil- 
lions (the  latter  is  probably  nearest  the  truth) ; 
and  the  differences  in  the  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation of  other  countries,  though  much  le^  in 
absolute  amomit,  are  quite  as  great  in  degree.  j 
There  are  also  great  discrepancies  in  the  esti-  I 
mates  that  have  been  formed  of  the  area  of  the  \ 
different  states,  originating  partly  in  the  want  of 
correct  measurements,  and  partly  in  the  fluctuat- 
ing and  ill-defined  nature  of  their  boundaries. 
These  estimates  will  be  given  in  treating  of  the 
different  states.  Summing  up  the  whole,  we  find 
the  total  area  of  Asia  to  be  17,805,141}  English 
square  miles,  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
780,500,000  souls.  This  gives  44  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  showing  the  density  of  popula- 
tion to  be  rather  more  than  half  that  of  Europe. 
Taking  the  area  of  terra  firma  on  the  globe  at 
51,403,438  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
1,221,000,000,  the  various  divisions  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  the  pop.  of  Australasia  1  per  sq.  mile ;  of 
America,  5;  of  Africa,  7;  of  Asia,  44;  and  of 
Europe,  75.  This  gives  the  average  density  of 
fiopulation  on  the  globe  at  22  per  sq.  mile,  so  that 
Asia  has  exactly  double  the  amount 

V.  Prookkss  of  Disco vkry.— The  geogra- 
pliical  knowledge  of  Asia  may  be  considered  as 
(!ommencing  with  its  western  countries,  and  with 
Ci recce,  tlie  craille    of   our    present  civilisation. 
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Jadea  md  Phoenicia  are  the  qnartera  from  which 
tiw  eviiept  information  comes.  The  Jews  scarcely 
nooniised  distinctly  any  object  more  easterly  than 
the  Eaphzates,  emphatically  termed  by  them  *  the 
liTcr/  beyond  which,  at  a  vague  and  uncertain 
(tisUDoe,  they  placed  *the  ends  of  the  earth.' 
Tyie  taded  with  several  cities  on  its  banks,  but 
dott  not  seem  to  have  pushed  her  intercourse  fur- 
ther; though  Dr.  Vincent  reasonably  conjectures, 
that  the  chests  of  rich  apfuirel,  carefully  bound 
vith  oofds,  brought  by  this  channel,  were  from 
onintries  much  more  remote.  A  great  traffic  b 
mentioned  with  Dcdan,  a  city  of  Arabia,  which, 
ftcm  its  many  isles,  and  its  merchandise  of  pie- 
aaa  doths,  must  have  been  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Omta,  and  have  drawn  these  commodities  from 
India.  They  were  transported,  by  large  caravans, 
lootB  Arabia  to  Edom  or  Idumea,  which  was  greatly 
enriched  by  this  traffic.  From  the  south  of  Ara- 
bia, Shefctt,  or  Sabea,  sent  caravans  laden  with 
gold  and  inoense,  both  probably  obtained  from  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Africa. 

The  knowledge  of  Asia  came  to  be  somewhat 
extended  in  the  5th  oentur|r  B.a  The  triumphant 
amtest  of  Greece  with  Persia  excited  deep  interest, 
and  generated  plans  of  conquest  which  rendered 
ernymfamiationreBpectingthat  empire  acceptable. 
The  most  valuable  contributor  was  Herodotus,  who, 
daring  a  residence  at  Babylon,  collected  materials 
Iff  a  description  of  the  satrapies  into  which  it  was 
divided.  To  the  north  it  extended  over  a  port  of 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  enabling  the  writer  to 
delineate  tolerably  the  extent  and  bonndarie.<i  of 
the  Caspian.  Margiana  and  Bactria  probably 
leached  to  the  Oxus,  beyond  which  wandered  the 
Scythian  tribe  named  Massagets.  India  was  the 
most  easterly  satrapy;  but  being  described  as 
containing  no  great  river  except  the  Indus,  and 
boonded  by  an  immense  desert,  it  evidently 
contained  Mily  the  western  provinces,  while  the 
Gangetic  and  southern  countries  were  entirely 
onknown.  Herodotus  ^ves  a  somewhat  rude  de- 
scription of  the  inbalntants,  suggested  probably 
by  the  bordering  mountaineer  tribes.  The  fact 
of  its  affording  a  revenue  four  times  that  of 
Egypt  shows  clearly  that  it  was  already  opulent 
and  improved.  Darius  is  said  to  have  employed 
Scvlax,  the  Caryandrian,  to  descend  the  Indus,  sail 
akng  the  southern  coast,  and  come  up  the  Ked 
bea:  a  voyage  accomplished  in  two  years. 

The  next  great  source  of  information  to  the 
Greeks  was  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  extend  much  beyond  the  already 
known  limits  of  the  Persian  empire;  but  the 
ooontries,  before  known  only  by  vague  report, 
vere  then  carefully  examined  and  described. 
Under  his  direction  two  engineers,  Diognetus  and 
Balfton,  made  survevs  of  each  march,  which  wer^ 
published  by  the  latter,  but  are  unfortunately 
lost  To  the  north,  Alexander  pushed  beyond 
the  Jaxartes,  but  without  being  able  to  bring 
onder  subjection  the  rude  tribes  who  tenanted 
those  icigions.  On  the  side  of  India,  he  learned 
the  existence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  fine  coun- 
trifcs  on  its  banks,  to  which  he  eagerly  sought  to 
penetrate;  but  the  mutiny  of  his  troops  com- 
pelled him  to  stop  at  the  Hyphasis.  The  Greeks 
kad  then  an  opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Indian  people ;  their  division 
into  castes ;  their  fantastical  religious  austerities ; 
and  the  merit  attached  to  suicide.  Alexander  de- 
N%aded  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  sent  thence  a 
fleet  ander  Nearchus,  who  traced  the  coast  of  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  he  ascended,  and 
joined  his  master  at  Babylon.  Tliis  voyage,  now 
to  easy,  was  then  conradered  a  most  perilous 
■chievement,  and  th»  n<urty  arrived  in  a  state  of 


distress  and  exhaustion.    Alexander  himself,  in 
returning  through  the  maritime  provinces,  became 
aware    of  their   extremely    desolate   character, 
through  which,  mdeed,  his  army  was  in  danger  of , 
perislung. 

On  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire,  Seleu- 
cus  obtained  Syria,  with  as  much  of  the  countries 
to  the  eastward  as  his  arms  could  hold  in  subjec- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  attempted  the  conquest 
of  India,  but  there  is  no  distinct  account  how 
far  he  penetrated;  probably  it  was  not  beyond 
Alexander's  limit  He  sent,  however,  an  embassy, 
under  Megasthenes,  to  Palibothra  (Patakputra^ 
on  the  Ganges,  capital  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful kingdoms  ever  formed  in  India;  and  through 
this  channel  a  good  deal  of  additional  information 
was  obtained.  He  also  employed  his  admiral, 
Patroclus,  in  an  attempt  to  circumnavigate  Asia ; 
and  rumour  even  represents  him  as  having  ac- 
complished this  vast  circuit,  and  entered  from  the 
northern  ocean  into  the  Caspian ;  but  the  mani- 
festly fabulous  character  of  this  report  makes  it 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  far  he  really  pene- 
trated. 

AH  the  materials  thus  collected  were  at'  the 
disposal  of  Eratosthenes,  the  learned  librarian  of 
Alexandria,  and  were  employed  by  him  in  form- 
ing, on  the  astronomical  principles  of  Hipparclius, 
the  first  systematic  delineation  of  the  globe.  It 
is,  however,  as  to  Asia,  extremely  imperfect.  The 
Ganges  is  made  to  fall  into  the  eastern  ocean,  re- 
presented as  bounding  the  habitable  earth.  The 
Cape  of  the  Coliaci  (Comorin)  Is  made  at  once  the 
most  southerly  and  moat  easterly  point  of  Asia. 
About  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Ganges,  and  a 
very  little  east,  is  placed,  in  the  same  ocean,  the 
dty  of  Thime,  often  alluded  to  as  the  extremity 
on'that  side  of  the  habitable  world :  this  appears 
the  first  very  imperfect  rumour  which  reached 
the  western  nations  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Not 
far  from  Thinss  the  coast  turned  westward, 
stretching  along  the  great  northern  ocean,  which 
bounds  ^th  Europe  and  Asia,  but  at  so  low  a 
latitude  that  the  Caspian  was  considered  to  be  a 
gulf  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  strait  This 
was  a  retrograde  step  even  from  Herodotus,  who 
had  described  it  justly  as  an  inland  sea.  Asia, 
thus  wanting  Tibet,  China,  the  greater  part  of 
Tartary,  and  all  Siberia,  possessed  little  above  a 
third  part  of  its  real  dimensions. 

The  Romans  did  not,  by  their  conquests,  ob- 
tain any  accession  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia. 
Before  thev  reached  Persia  that  country  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Parthians,  a  brave  northern 
people,  the  attempts  to  subdue  whom  were  not 
only  fruitless  but  most  disastrous.  But  the 
boundless  wealth  accumulated  in  the  imperial 
capital  from  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations, 
brought  all  sorts  of  commodities,  however  distant 
the  place  of  their  production,  and  however  high 
their  prices,  to  its  markets.  The  Serica  vesHs  (silk), 
then  first  introduced,  became  for  some  time  quite  ^ 
the  rage,  and  was  readilv  paid  for  at  its  weight  in 
gold.  The  fragrant  malabathrum  (betel,  or  tea), 
and  tlie  ornamented  vessels  named  murrhina  (pro- 
bably porcelain),  brought  also  vast  prices.  The 
merchants  of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium  were 
thus  impelled  not  only  to  embark  large  capitals 
but  to  brave  hardship  and  danger  in  reaching  the 
remote  extremities  of  the  continent  where  these 
commodities  were  produced. 

Of  the  maritime  route,  Arrian,  a  merehant  of 
Alexandria,  has  ^ven  a  detailed  and  correct  ac- 
count, supposing  It  to  be  written  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, lie  describes  it  as  extending  along  PerKia, 
Arabia,  and  India,  as  far  as  Nelisuaram  (Nel- 
kunda)  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.   The  Greek  navi- 
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gators  had  not  then  proceeded  farther  east,  but 
found  in  that  port  supplies  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles of  silk  and  malabathrum.  This  trade  'was 
carried  on  by  ships  that  steered  directly  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  Straits  of  Bab4l-Mandeb, 
by  the  route  first  discovered  by  Hippalus.  Of 
the  more  easterly  coasts,  Airian  gives  only  hear- 
say accounts,  becoming  gradually^  fainter  and 
more  fabulous ;  but  he  distinctly  indicates  Ma- 
suhpatam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  with 
the  exquisitely  fine  cottons  there  fabricated.  Even 
beyond  tliis  limit,  he  mentions  Chryse  or  the 
golden  isle  (Sumatra  or  Borneo).  Thinte  is 
noticed,  but  in  a  manner  still  more  confused  than 
by  Eratosthenes.  But  he  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the  collection  of  the  leaves  of  malabathrum  by 
a  people,  the  form  of  whose  visage  shows  them 
to  be  Tartars  or  Chinese,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  picked,  dried,  and  curled.  Vos- 
sius,  Vincent,  and  most  other  writers,  conceive 
this  to  be  the  betel.  Mr.  Murray,  however,  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  this  last,  being  only 
used  for  wrapping  the  areca  nut,  must  for  that 
purpose  be  used  fresh,  and  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  above  processes ;  that  it  cannot  consequently 
be,  and  is  not,  an  object  of  trade,  though  the  areca 
is;  and  that  the  malabathrum  alluded  to  was, 
therefore,  most  probably  tea.  The  ancient  ac- 
counts, however,  give  no  distinct  intimation  how 
the  article  was  used,  nor  any  reason  to  think, 
supposing  it  to  be  tea,  that  it  was  by  drinking  the 
infusion,  bnt  rather,  in  some  form,  as  an  object  of 
scent.  (Arrian,  Periplus  Maris  Erethrei,  in  Hud- 
son. Geog.  Graec.  Minor,  torn.  ii.  Vincent  on  the 
Periplus,  4to,  1805.  Murray,  Historic,  and  De- 
script  Account  of  China,  Ed'inb.  1836.) 

About  a  century  after,  Ptolemy  published  his 
elaborate  system  of  geography,  which  shows  a 
veiy  remarkable  extension  of  luiowledge  in  regard 
to  Asia.  He  delineates,  though  rudely,  a  very 
large  extent  of  coast  from  uie  mourn  of  the 
(langes  to  Cattigara,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinn ; 
chiefly  from  a  pretty  detailed  route  of  his  prede- 
cessor Marinus,  partly  furnished  by  Alexander,  a 
mariner,  who,  from  his  name,  w^as  probably  a 
Greek.  His  statement  that  it  reached  1,300  m. 
8E.,  and  then  again  about  as  much  NE.,  could 
only  consist  yrith  a  voyage  from  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  to  China.  Sada,  the  point  where 
he  turned  north,  must  be  at  or  near  Singapore. 
Thence  he  described  a  coasting  voyage  of  350  m., 
when  he  *  crossed  the  sea*  (evidently  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam),  and  reached  what 
he  terms  the  Golden  Chersonese,  a  name  very 
naturally  suggested  by  the  rich  mines  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Borneo.  Thence  he  had  twenty 
days'  coasting  sail  (along  Cochin  China  and  Ton- 
quin) ;  finally,  a  course  partly  south,  but  more 
east,  led  to  Cattigara,  which  must  thus  have  been 
on  the  southern  coast  of  China,  and  from  its  name 
proljably  Canton.  Ptolemy,  however,  though  he 
professedly  made  this  the  basis  of  his  delineation, 
evidently  adopted,  and  unskilfully  combined  with 
it,  information  from  other  quarters.  In  his  tables, 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  from  its  vast  extension 
southward,  and  containing  the  names  Mala^'^o 
colon  and  coast  of  the  Pirates,  ver>'  clearly  desig- 
nates Midacca,  conjoined  probably  with  Sumatra, 
which  is  not  separately  mentioned. 

The  same  geographer  describes  a  caravan  route, 
formed  through  Asia  by  the  merchants  of  Byzan- 
tium. Proce^ng  due  east,  through  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  they  made  some  circuits  in  order  to 
include  Hjrrcania  (Astrabad),  Aria  (Herat),  and 
Margiana  (Khorassan) ;  they  then  reached  Bactria 
(Balkh),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  main 
centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  continent.    The 


route,  which  had  hitherto  been  through  immense 
and  level  plidns,  led  then  over  those  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges  that  lie  to  the  north  of  India.  After 
a  laborious  ascent,  they  reached  a  station  called 
the  Stone  Tower,  where  the  merchants  destined 
for  the  remotest  extremities  of  Asia  united  for 
mutual  aid  and  defence ;  thence,  a  route  of  seven 
months,  chequered  by  many  perils  and  vicissi* 
tudes,  brought  them  to  Sera,  the  capital  of  Series. 
That  this  countiy  is  China,  is  now  so  generally 
admitted  that  we  need  scarcely  notice  the  theories 
which  assign  it  to  a  less  distant  position,  espe^ 
dally  that  of  Gossclin,  who,  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  localities,  would  make  it  Serinagur, 
in  the  north  of  India.  The  produce  of  silk,  the 
character  of  the  people,  industrious,  mild,  pacific, 
timid,  and  shunnmg  the  intercourse  of  foreigners, 
aU  combine  to  exclude  any  other  supposdtion.  It 
is  remarkable  that  northern  China,  reached  by 
this  route,  is  called  Serica,  w^hile  its  southern  coast 
is  named  that  of  the  Sins.  It  is,  in  fact,  uncer- 
tain, whether  the  two  were  then  under  one  govern- 
ment; at  an  events,  the  names  were  probably 
those  used  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  as,  at 
present,  the  term  China,  the  same  with  Teina,  or 
Sina,  is  received  by  us  from  the  people  of  the 
oriental  archipelago.  Ptolemy's  knowledge  did 
not  reach  to  the  eastern  ocean ;  and,  unlike  Era- 
tosthenes, he  did  not  assume  its  existence,  but 
bounded  Asia  on  that  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
north,  by  a  vast  expanse  of  *  unknown  land.* 

This  communication  opened  by  Rome  durin£^ 
her  highest  prosperity  was  gradually  lost  amid 
the  distractions  and  weakness  of  the  empire,  and 
when  all  the  intermediate  countrira  were  occu- 

?ied  by  the  hostile  Saracen  power,  Stephen  of 
tyzantium,  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna, 
about  tlie  8th  century,  show  only  the  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  countnes  beyond 
Bactriana,  including  them  under  the  vague  term 
of  India-Serica. 

A  new  people  now  arose,  who,  impelled  by  am- 
bition and  religious  zeal,  explored  and  civilised 
a  great  portion  of  the  world.  The  Arabs,  under 
the  impulse  given  by  Mohammed,  rushed  from 
their  deserts,  and  conquered  an  empire  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  Rome.  They  penetrated 
even  into  Scythia,  which  had  remain^  imperyions 
both  to  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and  established 
fiourishing  kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxas 
and  the  Jaxartes.  During  the  enlightened  ten  of 
the  caliphs,  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
geographical  knowledge.  A  number  of  leading 
positions  were  determined  by  astronomical  obser- 
vation, a  proce«  to  which  the  Greeks  had  been 
almost  strangers :  India  was  well  known  to  them, 
and  ere  long  became  subject  to  Mohammedan 
princes.  China  was  never  even  approached  by 
conquest,  but  commerce  conveyed  some  pretty 
accurate  ideas  respecting  tliat  country;  indee^i, 
in  the  ninth  centuiy,  two  Arab  merchants,  Wahab 
and  Abusaid,  visited  it,  and  published  an  account, 
in  some  respects  very  accurate,  and  accordant 
with  modem  observation.  They  mention  its  great 
fertility  and  populousncss ;  the  production  and 
general  use  of  nee,  silk,  tea,  and  porcelain;  the 
rigid  watchfulness  of  the  police ;  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  reading,  and  the  preference  of  written 
over  spoken  language.  On  the  north,  some  imper- 
fect notices  were  received  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  This  region  excited  intense  interest  from 
its  being  supposed  to  contain  the  castle  of  two  enor- 
mous giants,  Gog  and  Magog,  the  search  after  which 
impelled  the  caliphs  to  expeditions  of  discover)'. 
After  several  fruitless  efforts,  one  was  dispatched 
with  strict  ortlers  not  to  return  without  having 
discovered  this  castle.     Under  this  impulse  they 
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maidied  towards  the  Altai,  and  returned  with  a 
tnly  formidable  description  of  the  fortress,  as 
fiairoonded  by  walls  of  iron,  and  with  a  gate  fifty 
cnlbits  high.  This  report  was  implicitly  received, 
tnd  the  castle  appears  conspicuous  in  all  the  maps 
of  th«  middle  ages.  (Edrisi,  Geogr.  Nubiens.  Pans, 
1819:  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  du  Roi 
de  Pnnoe,  torn,  ii  ;  Anciennes  Relations,  &c.  tra- 
daites  par  Renaadot.    Paris,  1718.) 

Emope  meantime  was  huxied  in  the  deepest 
ignmuice  as  to  all  that  related  to  the  eastern 
inndd.  Attention,  however,  was  at  last  powerfully 
sttncted  to  it  by  the  crusades.  Some  direct  ao- 
CMintswere  received,  and  lights  were  sought  in 
Ftdemy  and  other  ancients :  the  result  was  a  very 
amfosed  mass  of  notions,  which  are  curiously  ex- 
MMted  by  Sanudo,  in  the  map  prefixed  to  his  nar- 
ntive  of  these  expeditions,  entitled,  *  Gesta  Dei 
per  Fiancos.'  The  world  is  there  represented  as 
a  great  circular  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
Jerraalem.  Sera  is  borrowed  from  Ptolemy ;  but 
India  is  placed  partly  beyond  it,  and,  under  the 
tides  of  Major,  Minor,  and  Interior,  is  scattered 
tfarongh  different  and  distant  parts  of  Asia.  The 
Indua^  in  the  text,  is  made  the  boundazy  of  that 
continent.  To  the  north,  Albania  and  Georgia 
fitietch  almost  to  the  sea  of  darkness,  and  in  the 
mme  quarter  appears  the  castle  of  Gog  and 
Magog. 

Attention  wa^  about  the  same  time  forcibly  drawn 
to  another  Asiatic  region.  The  Mongol  chief 
Jengi^  and  his  descendants,  established  an  empire 
of  immense  extent,  comprising  on  one  side  China, 
and  on  the  other  Russia,  w&ch  was  long  held 
ander  Tartar  sway.  Thence  the^  marched 
through  Poland  into  Hungary  and  Silesia.  The 
Dnke  of  that  country,  having  ventured  to  en- 
ooonter  them,  was  defeated  and  slain.  Circum- 
stances deterred  them  from  proceeding  farther; 
Iwt  their  numbons,  ferocity,  and  conquests,  struck 
Europe  with  terror.  In  hopes  of  averting  future 
invaaon,  it  was  determined  to  send  embassies 
from  the  Pope,  as  the  chief  of  Christendom ;  and 
two  monks,  Carpini  and  Rubruquis,  were  succes- 
sively employed.  They  travelled  by  long  jour- 
neys, of  many  months,  over  the  vast  plains  of 
Tsrtary  to  Karrakarum,  a  rude  capital,  situated 
&r  east  in  that  region.  They  were  tolerably  well 
received,  as  oriental  courts  are  fond  of  the  atten- 
tion and  homage  which  missions  imply ;  but  the 
threatened  invasion  was  prevented  bv  quite  diffe- 
nnt  caosei.  Being  probably  the  nrst  who  had 
penetrated  into  those  remote  regions,  they  com- 
monicated  new  ideas  respecting  their  vast  extent, 
and  the  countries  situated  both  at  their  eastern 
and  northern  extremities. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  intercourse  with 
the  east  waa  opened,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
it,  the  spirit  of  industry  and  commerce  revived 
among  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy.    Yenice  and 
Genoa  had  established  factories  and  carried  on 
tiade,  not  only  over  all  the  Levant,  but  on  the 
I     coast  of  the  Bhick  Sea.    From  this  last  quarter, 
I     tvo  Venetian  nobles  of  great  enterprise,  of  the 
I     name  of  Polo,  undertook  to  visit  the  court  of  a 
I     Tartar  prince,  descended  from  Jengis,  with  a  view 
to  dispose  of  some  valuable  commodities.    Various 
I     ricisBitudes  led  them  on  to  Bokhara;  and  they 
were  there  mduced  to  accompany  a  mission  to 
ranibalu,  the  court  of  Kublay,  named  the  Great 
Khan,  who  inherited  the  most  Valuable  of  Jengis's 
conquests  in  China  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries.    Having  returned  to  Venice,  they  again 
set  cot  for  the  East,  taking  with  them  Marco,  one 
of  their  sons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  most 
interesting  account  of  hia  and  their  travels.     On 
their  outward  journey  they  passed  through  Balkh, 


Kashgar,  Ehotun,  Tangut,  and  other  countries  in 
the  great  table-land  of  Middle  Ada,  which  we  name 
Little  Bucharia,  and  respecting  which  we  have 
little  better  information  than  Marco  communi- 
cated. 

Cathay,  as  Northern  China  was  then  called, 
with  Cambalu,  its  capital,  the  modem  Pekin, 
completely  dazzled  the  travellers.  The  walla 
forming  a  square,  each  side  of  which  measured 
six  nmes — the  lofty  ornamented  gates — the  spa- 
cious streets — the  immense  palace,  with  its  painted 
halls — the  beautifully  ornamented  gardens — the 
pomp  of  the  imperial  festivals — all  these  objects, 
nearly  on  the  same  scale  as  now,  far  surpassed 
any  magnificence  of  which  Europe  could  then 
boast.  Being  well  received,  and  even  officially 
employed,  Marco  set  out  upon  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  western  provinces,  visiting  part  of 
Tibet,  and  obtaining  information  respecting  Mien 
(Ava).  This  was  n^Uowed  by  a  more  interesting 
journey  into  Mangi,  or  Southern  China,  which  not 
long  before  had  formed  a  separate  kingdom^  but 
happened  then,  as  now,  to  be  subject  to  a  power 
resident  in  the  north.  He  descnbes  it  justly  as 
more  fruitful  and  populous  than  the  region  first 
visited.  Its  capital,  Quinsai.  or  the  Celestial  City, 
is  painted  in  glowing  colours ;  its  edifices,  canak, 
ornamented  bridges,  spacious  lake,  and  the  palaces 
which  embellish^  its  shores. 

Marco  heard  also  of  Xipangu,  or  Japan,  as  a 
rich  insular  empire,  which  the  Great  Khan  had 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  subdue.  Returning  by 
sea,  the  travellers  touched  at  Tsiompa  and  Su- 
matra. They  spent  some  time  successively  in 
Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  and  Marco 
gives  a  not  unfaithful  account  of  Indian  manners 
and  superstitions.  Then  sailing  up  the  Persian 
Giflf,  they  proceeded  from  Ormuz  to  Trebisond, 
whence  they  returned  to  Venice,  twenty-four  years 
after  their  departure. 

The  great  discoveries  thus  made  were  not 
neglect^  In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, Juan  de  Monte  Corvino,  a  Minorite  friar, 
undertook  a  religious  mission  into  the  east.  He 
penetrated  to  Cambalu,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
reside  for  a  number  of  years,  and  made  many  con- 
verts; the  city  waa  even  erected  into  a  see,  of 
which  he  was  named  archbishop.  About  the  same 
time  Pegoletti,  an  ItaUan  merchant,  traced  the 
caravan  route  through  Asia  as  far  as  Cambalu,  and 
published  his  itinerary.  Another  Minorit.e  friar, 
Oderic  of  Portenau,  nairated  a  voyage  made  to 
India,  the  oriental  archipelago,  and  China,  return- 
ing by  way  of  Tibet, 

In  the  end  of  this  century,  the  conquests  and 
widely  extended  empire  of  Timur,  with  his  victory 
over  Bajazet  the  Turldsh  sultan,  resounded  through- 
out Asia,  and  in  some  degree  through  Europe. 
Henry  III.  of  Castile  sent  two  successive  embas- 
sies to  the  court  of  the  Tartar  conqueror,  the  last 
in  1403,  under  Clavijo,  who  spent  some  weeks  at 
Samarcand,  and,  though  he  has  not  added  much  to 
geographical  knowledge,  he  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  court  and  policy  of  that  monarch. 

By  these  different  means,  a  light,  though  some- 
what dim,  was  thrown  upon  tlie  farthest  extre- 
mities of  Asia;  but  it  did  not  much  avail  the 
Italian  repubhcs,  who  were  unable  to  reach  ita 
southern  shores  by  sea,  while  the  land  route  was 
too  arduous  and  perilous  to  be  much  frequented. 
The  period,  however,  was  now  at  hand  when  the 
furthest  extremities  of  Asia  were  to  be  the  scene 
of  European  enterprise  and  adventure.  In  1497, 
Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e, 
and  reached  the  shores  of  India  at  Calicut,  In 
the  short  space  of  twenty  years  the  Portuguese, 
by  a  succession  of  victorious  armaments,  estab- 
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Ibbed  foitB  and  settlements  in  Hindostan,  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago,  and  even  attempted  them  in  China. 
Although  this  career  could  not  he  said  to  be  one 
of  discoveiy,  almost  all  these  countries  being  to  a 
certain  degree  known,  the  hitherto  doubtful  ac- 
counts were  authenticated,  and  they  were  surveyed 
with  much  greater  precision.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  body  of  French  missionaries,  eminent 
for  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge,  ob- 
tained permission  to  reside  in  Pekin,  and  were 
even  employed  in  makinga  survey  of  China  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  The  materials  thus  col- 
lected were  transmitted  to  France,  and  arranged 
by  D'Anville. 

But  though  the  south  of  Asia,  including  its 
finest  regions,  had  thus  become  known,  there  re- 
mained north  of  the  Altai  mountains  nearly  a  third 
part  of  the  continent  to  which  neither  conquerors 
nor  merchants  had  yet  penetrated.  Its  discovery 
was  reserved  for  Russia.  After  groaning  for  ages 
beneath  the  Tartar  yoke,  she  emancipated  herself, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  Joan  Vassilievitch, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  an  active  and  in- 
creasing power.  About  the  end  of  that  century, 
having  conquered  the  Cossacs,  she  had  the  addr^ 
to  engage  tnat  active  and  hardy  race  to  explore 
and  conquer  for  her  the  vast  region  of  Siberia. 
They  proceeded  step  by  step,  till,  in  1639,  fifty 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 
Dimitrei  Kopilof  arrived  at  the  Gulf  of  Ochotsk, 
a  branch  of  the  eastern  ocean.  Another  division 
marched  south-east  upon  the  Amour,  but  there, 
having  encountered  the  Chinese,  were  obliged  to 
fall  back.  This  progress,  being  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory',  did  not  bring  them  in  contact 
with  the  coast  forming  the  frozen  boundary  of  the 
continent,  which  the  English  and  Dutch  were,  in 
the  meantime,  exerting  themselves  to  traverse  as 
the  nearest  route  to  China.  Middleton,  Barentz, 
Hudson,  and  other  navigators,  engaged  in  this 
attempt;  but  none  of  them  reached  beyond  the 
Gulf  of  Obi,  a  little  east  of  Nova  Zembla.  About 
1640,  however,  the  Cossacs  sent  expeditions  down 
the  rivers  Lena,  Indigirka,  Alaska,  and  Kolima, 
tracing  their  mouths,  and  the  coasts  between 
them.  In  1646  they  reached  the  extreme  N£. 
peninsula  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  Tchutchi ;  in 
1G48  Deschnewand  another  chief  undertook  to  sail 
round  it,  and,  though  the  accounts  are  imperfect, 
seem  to  have  accomplished  their  objects  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  Behring  diBCovered  the 
most  easterly  cape  of  Asia;  he  and  Tchirikoff 
afterwards  made  voyages  to  America.  Cook,  in 
his  third  voyage,  sailed  through  these  straits,  and 
appeared  to  ascertain  the  disjunction  of  the  two 
continents.  It  was  still  possible,  however,  that  their 
coasts,  bv  a  vast  circuit,  might  jom  each  other; 
but  this  idea  has  been  completely  removed  by  the 
voyages  of  Wrangel  on  one  coast,  and  of  Beechey, 
Dease,  and  Sim^ison  on  the  other.  Cook,  Perouae, 
and  Broughton  did  also  much  to  explore  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  its  connection 
with  the  large  ialand  of  Jesso,  with  Japan,  and 
China. 

The  entire  coast  of  Asia  has  thus  been  explored, 
and  in  a  great  measure  possessed,  by  Europeans. 
The  grcit  range  of  the  Himmalah,  better  described 
by  Pt^ilemy  than  in  many  modem  maps,  has  been 
carefully  surveyed,  and  its  astonishing  height  as- 
certained. The  exi)editions  of  Turner  and  Moor- 
croft  into  IHbet,  Elphinstone  into  Caubul,  and 
Bumes  into  Bokhara,  greatly  extended  our  know- 
ledge of  these  regions.  The  embasi^ies  from  Russia 
to  China  crossed  Mongolia  and  the  desert  of  Gobi; 
while  Pallas  and  Humboldt,  from  that  side,  gained 
much  information  respecting  these  central  regions. 
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Our  more  recent  English  authorities  axe  Abbott, 
Knight,  and  Atkinson,  the  last  of  whom  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  extensive  travels  thimig^h 
Southem  Siberia  and  Tartary,  and  in  exploration 
of  the  immense  territory  recently  annexed  to  the 
Russian  empure,  and  known  as  the  country  of  the 
Amoor.  (Atkinson,  Thoe.  W.,  Travels  in  the  regions 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor.  Lond.  1860.)  In 
Central  Asia,  the  three  brothers  Schlagintweit  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  exploren,  two  of  the 
brothers,  Hermann  and  Robert,  passing  (in  1856) 
the  Kuenluen  mountains,  a  feat  never  before  ac- 
complished. Another  foreign  traveller,  M.  Armi- 
nius  Yimlx^ryy  accomplished,  in  1863,  the  difficult 
joume}-  from  Teheran  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  S»- 
marcand  (Vdmb^,  Travels  in  Central  Asia,  Lond. 
1865.)  Two  Russian  explorers,  Capt.  Yalikhanof, 
and  M.  Yeniukof,  likewise  added,  very  recently,  to 
our  knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  (MicheU,  J.  and 
R.,  The  Russians  in  Central  Asia.  Lond.  1865.) 
Nevertheless,  there  are  still  large  portions  of  the 
immense  continent  which  have  remained  a  tern 
incognita,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  present  day. 

ASLA.-MINOR.    See  Natoua. 

ASIAGO,  a  town  of  Northem  Italy,  prov.  Vi- 
cenza,  24  m.  X.  Yicenza.  Pop.  5,140  in  1862.  It 
is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  dye-works  and  fabrics  of  straw  hats.  The 
annual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  latter  exceeds 
150,000i 

Asiago  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  containing 
seven  communes,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak 
a  coiTOpt  dialect  of  the  German.  They  are  sup- 
posed, by  some  antiquaries,  to  be  descended  from 
fugitive  Cimbri,  escaped  from  the  great  battle  in 
which  that  people  were  totally  overthrown  by 
Marius,  101  years  B.C.  Marco  Pezw),  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  a  native  of  the  district  in  question, 
published  a  curious  dissertation  on  this  subject,  a 
third  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Yerona  in  1763. 

ASOLA,  a  town  of  Northem  Italv,  on  the  CMesa. 
20  m.  N.  by  W.  Mantua.  Pop.  6,*467  in  1862.  It 
is  fortified,  has  a  hospital,  and  a  filature  of  silk. 
Its  foundation  dates  firom  the  remotest  antiqoitv. 

AsoLO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italv,  19  m.  wNVY. 
Treviso.  Pop.  4,720  m  1862.  It  is  finely  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  is  encircled  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers.  The  town  has  an  old  cathedral,  a  pubHc 
fountain,  and  some  good  houses.  It  is  very  ancient. 

ASPE,  a  town  d*  Spain,  Yalenda,  16  m.  W. 
Alicant,  in  a  mountainous  country  near  the  Ta- 
roflFa.  Pop.  7,185  m  1857.  There 'are  quarries  of 
fine  marble  in  its  vidnity. 

ASP  ERG,  a  town  of  Wtlrtemberg,  3  m.  NW. 
Ludwigsburg,  Pop.  1,858  in  1861.  Ite  church 
has  some  remarkable  antiquities.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance to  the  N.  is  the  fort  of  Hohen-Aspeiig,  on  a 
steep  rock,  1,105  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  at  present  used  as  a  prison. 

ASPERN,  a  small  village  of  the  arch-duchy  of 
Austria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite 
the  island  of  Lobau,  about  2  m.  below  Y'lenna. 
Pop.  730  in  1858.  This  and  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Essling  were,  in  1809,  the  scene  of  a  tre- 
mendous conflict  between  the  grand  French  army 
commanded  by  Napoleon,  and  the  Austiians  under 
the  archduke  Charles.  After  two  days'  (2l8t  and 
22d  May)  continuous  fighting,  with  vast  loss  on 
both  sides.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  field,  and  take  refuge  in'the  island 
of  Lo))au. 

ASPET,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Haute  Garonne, 
cap.  cant.  8  m.  SE.  Sl  Gaudens.  Pop.  2,457  in 
184)1.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  nails,  combs, 
and  boxwood  articles. 

ASSAM,  an  inland  territory  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  a  dependency  of  the  British  empire, 
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;  put  of  the  £.  firontier  of  our  Indian  pos- 
L  It  U  included  in  the  vallev  of  the  Brah- 
nipoatn,  between  25P  dO\  and  2S9  10'  N.  lat, 
jwi  90°  to  970  36'  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the  Himar 
hn  monntaiaa,  which  separate  it  from  Bhootan 
and  Tibet;  £.  Tibet;  S.  the  Naga  and  (Narrows 
BMontainB,  which  divide  it  from  the  Birman  and 
Mnnneepoor  territoriea ;  and  W.  Bengal :  length, 
L  to  W.  about  4^  m. ;  area,  18,200  sq.  m.  £8ti- 
att  pop.  700,000. 

The  general  aspect  of  Aaeam  is  that  of  fine  and 
fertile  lowlands,  inclosed  bv  ranges  of  undulating 
killa.  and  these  again  by  loftier  ones,  the  surface 
of  vhich  ia  mostly  covered  by  forests,  but  their 
Himmits,  in  winter,  are  often  covered  with  snow. 
The  geology  of  this  region  has  not  been  much 
ftudied ;  the  mountains  which  form  its  S.  boundary, 
vhieh  increase  in  height  as  they  proceed  eastward, 
coiuist  in  part  of  a  hard  grey  granular  slate ;  and 
on  the  inferior  heights  there  are  many  scattered 
boulders  of  granite.  Shell  limestone  is  found  in 
Isse  quantity  near  Dhurmpoor. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Assam 
is  the  numbo'  of  riven,  in  which  it  surpasses  evety 
other  country  of  equal  extent*  Besides  the  Brah- 
mapontra,  which  runa  through  its  centre  in  a  8W. 
direction,  it  has  thirty-four  rivers  flowing  from  its 
X.  and  twenty-four  from  its  S.  monn fains,  all  of 
vhich  are  navigable  for  trading  vessels  of  some 
size. 

la  Upper  Assam,  the  Brahmapoutra  divides 
into  two  streams,  inclosing  the  considerable  island 
of  Dehing,  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the 
ooontn',  having  an  area  of  1,800  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop. 
vfidfdoO.  The  inundations  which  prevail  during 
a  part  of  the  year  (see  Brahmapoutra),  and  give 
Assam  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake,  and 
the  great  aubsequent  heats,  render  the  climate 
most  unwholesome  and  pestiferous  both  to  Enro- 
peaos  and  natives.  The  chief  mineral  products 
tie  gold  dust,  in  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers 
the  eoUecticm  of  which  emplovs  a  great  number  of 
people,  the  produce  of  the  Dhunseree  river  alone 
iiemg  estimated  at  180,000  rup.  a  year;  silver; 
ina;  salt,  chiefly  from  springs  m  Upper  Assam ; 
kad,  coal,  and  petroleum.  Throughout  the  whole 
kngth  of  the  Assam  valley,  a  forest  seven  or  eight 
miles  wide  extends  along' the  N.  border,  chiefly  of 
a  tropioJ  character;  but  at  the  foot  of  the'liill 
noges,  chestnut,  alder,  &c,  are  intermixed  with 
the  other  trees.  The  timber  is  not  remarkably 
fine,  nor  any  of  the  trees  large,  excepting  the 
caoutchouc  ( FicuaeloMtica,  Roxburgh), which  grows 
lolitar)',  somerimes  to  the  height  of  100  fl.  and 
«»veriDg  with  its  branches  an  area  of  600  sq.  ft. 
Tea,  of  a  genuine  kind,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
n^oQ  inhabited  by  the  Singpho  tribes,  where  it 
snnvs  over  a  large  tract  of  the  peculiar  veUowish 
«oil  to  characteristically  adapted  to  it  About  the 
rrar  1830,  it  was  brought  to  the  London  market, 
ik^h  black  and  g^Q*  <uid  fetched  a  high  price. 
Since  then  its  cultivation  has  been  much  extended, 
and  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  promising 
apicultural  products  of  India.  The  exports  in 
1n;3  were  of  the  value  of  222,035/. ;  in  the  same 
year  there  were  1  GO  tea  plantatbns,  extending 
orer  an  area  of  nearly  14,000  acres,  and  employing 
17.000  daily  labourers.  Assam  is  very  favourable 
t<>  the  production  of  silk,  wliich  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  but  mostly  made  by  wild  insects,  of  which 
iticre  are  five  differeut  species.  A  beautiful  deep 
'lye  id  obtained  from  roomj  a  species  of  Ruellia, 
Aranthacea',  and  a  powerful  poison  is  procured 
fnmi  mme  plant  by  the  Assaroe?te,  into  which  they 
|fip  their  arrows.  The  hills  along  the  !)ed  of  the 
Irttiirh  arc  very  steep,  and  covered  with  dennc 
jeagle  nearly  to  their  summits.    There  are  no 
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tigers,  but  many  bears,  monkeys,  squirrels,  dc. 
The  chief  object  of  culture  is  rice,  and  next  to  this 
mustard  seed ;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  millet  are 
rare;  many  sorts  of  pulse,  the  banana,  oran^ 
and  other  fruits,  black  pepper,  ginger,  turmenc, 
capsicum,  onions,  and  garlic  are  cultivated,  and 
cotton  by  the  hill  tribes.  Cattle  and  poultxy  are 
few ;  the  buffalo  is  most  used  in  agriculture.  Vil- 
lages rare,  and  the  scattered  huts  mostly  buUt  of 
bamboo.  There  is  some  small  trade  with  Bootan 
and  Tibet :  several  remarkable  roads  or  causeways 
intersect  Assam,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  constructed  at  a 
distant  period;  one  of  these  extends  from  Cooch 
Bahar  in  Bengal  to  the  extreme  £.  limits  of  this 
country.  The  land  is  tilled  by  pyies,  or  natives 
of  four  different  classes,  who  are  obliged,  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  to  give  their  services  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rajah  granting  them  their  land. 

The  manufactures  are  those  of  silk  velvet  and 
cotton  stuffs,  and  are  carried  on  by  the  women : 
silks  are  in  general  use  for  clothing,*and  similar  to 
those  of  China.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Bengal, 
the  imports  from  which  are  broadcloths,  musUns, 
chintzes,  Ac,  salt,  0|>ium,  liquor,  glass,  crockerv, 
tobacco,  betel,  and  rice;  the  exports  bein^  gold 
dust,  ivoiy,  silver,  amber,  musk,  daos,  Birmese 
cloths,  and  a  few  Chinese  cloths ;  in  1833,  cotton 
was  added  for  the  first  time  to  the  exports  from 
Assam,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has,  since 
then,  largely  increased,  owing  to  the  dearth  occa- 
sioned by  the  civil  war  in  America.  Justice  is 
administered  by  the  heads  of  tribes,  and  their 
punishments  are  at  times  of  the  most  barbarous 
description.  The  religion  is  that  of  Brahma,  in- 
troduced in  the  seventeenth  century ;  before  that 
period,  the  god  Chang  (probablythe  same  as  Boodh) 
was  adored :  the  priests  have  great  influence,  and 
are  intriguing  and  vicious.  The  people  are  active, 
hardy,  and  enterprising,  but  barbarous,  revengeful, 
and  deceitful ;  they  consist  of  numerous  difi^rent 
tribes,  as  the  Bor-*Khamti,  Singphos,  Mishmees, 
Ac,  each  under  a  separate  chieftain.  Principal 
food  rice,  but  they  also  eat  serpents,  rats,  locusts, 
dogs'  flesh,  Ac. ;  they  use  an  Hindoostanee  dialect, 
the  language  of  Assam  being  nearly  extinct.  Some 
of  the  tribes  go  quite  naked ;  others  have  a  cover- 
ing round  their  middle,  and  over  the  head  and 
shoulders :  they  wear  moustaches^  but  shave  the 
scalp  and  chin.  Their  habitations,  even  in  the 
principal  towns,  are  mere  huts,  with  a  clay  floor 
and  conical  roof  of  straw  or  bamboo.  In  every 
respect  this  country  is  in  a  stete  of  abject  bar- 
barism. Little  is  known  of  their  history ;  in  1G38, 
they  invaded  Bengal,  but  were  repulsed  by  some 
of  Shah  Jehann's  officers,  and  lost  some  of  their 
own  firontier  provinces.  A  general  of  Aurungzebe 
subsequently  led  an  army  mto  Assam,  which  be 
lost  before  Geigong  during  the  rainy  season  by 
disease  and  the  re^^utance  of  the  enemy.  Assam 
is  one  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  British  bv  the 
Birmese  in  1826.  Principal  towns  Chezghong, 
Joorhath,  and  Yourhatti. 

ASSCHE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  South  Bra- 
bant, about  half  way  between  Brussels  and  Den- 
dermondc  Pop.  5,917  in  1856.  It  has  some  trade 
in  hops,  flax,  and  com. 

ASSEERGHUR,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  presid.  Bombay,  prov.  Candeish,  cap.  dlstr. 
belonging  chiefly  to  Sindia's  dom.,  on  a  detached 
hill  of  the  Sautpoorah  Range,  15  m.  N.  Boorhan- 
poor,  and  215  in.  ENE.  Surat.  Lat.  21°  28'  N., 
long.  76°  23'  E.  Pop.  about  2,000.  The  town, 
straggling  and  irregular,  with  one  good  bazaar, 
stancls  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  hill  on  which  the 
fortress  is  placed.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is  about 
1,100  yds.  from  E.  to  W.,  bv  600  yds.  wide;  it  is 
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inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  sairoimded  by  a  precipice 
from  80  to  100  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  so  well 
scarped  as  to  leave  no  means  of  ascent  except  at 
two  spots,  both  of  which  are  strongly  fortified.  A 
second  line  of  works  of  excellent  masonry  protects 
it  on  the  SW.  side,  on  the  principal  road  to  the 
fort ;  and  a  third  line  embraces  the  hill  imme- 
diately above  the  town.  It  is  besides  protected 
by  ravines  and  deep  hollows  on  every  side,  and 
psosesses  the  rare  advantage  of  plenty  of  water. 
Magazines  and  a  sally  port,  easily  blocked  up  by 
the  garrison,  are  excavated  'v^ithin  the  rock.  The 
approach  from  the  N.  is  over  a  wild  tract  iniested 
with  tigers  and  wolves.  Asseerghur  is  surrounded 
on  every  side  except  the  SW.  by  Sindia^s  dom., 
and  is  the  nearest  place  in  the  Bombay  presid.  to 
IJengal.  It  was  taken  in  1803  and  1*819  bv  the 
British,  who  have  held  it  since  the  last-mentioned 
year. 

ASSENDELFT,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  Holland,  7  m.  NNE.  Harlem.  Pop.  2,980 
in  1861. 

ASSENEDE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  East 
Flanders,  13  m.  N.  Ghent  Pop.  4,200  in  1856. 
It  has  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton,  dye 
works,  breweries,  and  soap  works. 

ASSEXHEIM,  a  town  of  the  G.  duchy  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nidda  and 
the  Wetter,  13  m.  NE.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
Pop.  942  in  1861.  A  good  deal  of  wine  is  produced 
in  Its  territory,  and  it  has  considerable  coal  mines. 

ASSENS,  a  sear-port  town  of  Denmark,  W. 
coast  of  the  island  or  Funen,  on  the  channel  called 
the  Little  Belt.  22  m.  WSW.  Odensee,  lat.  65°  17' 
N.,  long.  90  64'  E.  Pop.  3,581  in  1860.  It  has 
dLstiUeries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com.  It 
is  the  usual  point  of  departure  for  persons  leaving 
Funen  for  Schleswig. 

ASSISI,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  13  m.  ESE. 
Penigia.  Pop.  13,872  in  1861.  It  is  situated  on 
a  mountain,  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  cathe- 
dral  and  several  other  churches,  some  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  fine  pictures.  Metastasio  was 
bom  in  this  town. 

ASSUMPTION,  or  ASUNCION,  a  city^  of  S. 
America,  cap.  of  Paraguay,  finely  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  great  navigable 
river  of  that  name,  lat,  26^  16'  S.,  long.  67°  37'  W. 
Pop.  estim.  at  12,000.  It  was  founded  in  1535, 
and  from  its  advantageous  situation  became  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  made  a  bishopric  in 
1547.  It  is  miserably  built,  the  streets  being 
unpaved,  and  most  of  the  houses  no  better  than 
huts.  The  only  good  builiiinj^  are  the  convents. 
The  country  romid  is  comparatively  well  cultivated 
and  populous.  Assumption  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  hides,  tobacco,  timber,  mattey  or 
Paraguay  tea,  and  wax,  (Robertson's  Paraguay, 
i  288.) 

Assumption,  a  small  island  of  the  Marianne 
archipelago,  Pacific  Ocean,  lat  19°  45'  N.,  long. 
145°  54'  E.  It  is  cone-shaped,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  products.  It 
produces  a  few  cocoa  nut  trees,  and  is  desoribed  by 
l*erou8e  as  a  most  wretched  place. 

ASSUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Troas, 
near  the  sea,  whose  ruins  occupy  a  site  contijyuous 
to  the  modem  and  inconsiderable  village  of  Beiram, 
12  m,  E,  Cape  Baba  (an.  Nectum),  35  m.  WSW. 
Moimt  Ida,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mollivo  in 
Mytilene.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Lesbos,  and  was  famous  in  the  history 
of  (irecian  philosophy  from  its  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Cleanthes  the  stoic,  and  for  a  while 
the  residence  of  Aristotle.  Colonel  Leake  savs  of 
its  ruins,  that  *  they  are  extremely  curious,  'fhere 
is  a  theatre  in  very  perfect  presen-ation ;  and  the 
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remains  of  several  temples  lying  in  confused  heapf 
on  the  ground ;  an  inscription  upon  an  architrave 
on  one  of  these  buildings  shows  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus,  but  some  figures  in  low  relief 
on  another  architrave  appear  to  be  in  a  much  more 
ancient  style  of  art,  and  they  are  sculptured  on  the 
hard  granite  of  Mount  Ida,  which  forms  the  mar 
terials  of  several  of  the  buildings.  On  the  W.  side 
of  the  city  the  remains  of  the  walls  and  towers, 
with  a  gate,  are  in  complete  preservation ;  and 
without  the  walls  is  seen  the  cemeterv»  with  nu- 
merous sarcophagi  still  standing  in  their  places, 
and  an  ancient  causeway  leading  through  titiem  to 
the  gate.  Some  of  thesesarcophagi  are  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  The  whole  gives,  perhaps,  the  most 
perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that  anywhere  exists.' 
(Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  128.) 

ASSYE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Berar,  in 
the  Nizam's  dom.,  28  m.  N.  Jaulna.  It  i»  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
commenced  his  career  of  victory.  On  the  23rd  of 
September,  1803,  the  Duke,  then  General  Wellesley, 
with  4,500  men  (of  whom  only  2,000  were  British), 
completely  defeated  the  combmed  forces  of  Dowlut 
Row  Sincua  and  the  Nagpoor  rajah,  amounting  to 
30,000  men.  The  confederates  tied  from  the  field, 
leaving  about  1,200  slain,  ninety-eight  pieces  of 
cannon,  seven  standards,  their  whole  camp  ecj^ui- 
page,  and  much  ammunition.  The  British-Indiaa 
armv  lost  1,566  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

A'STAFOKT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  cap^  cant  on  the  (iers,  10  m.  S.  Agen. 
Pop.  2,434  in  1861.  The  town  has  linen  manu- 
factures. 

ASTERABAD,  or  ASTRABAD,  a  city  of  Per- 
sia, cap.  of  a  small  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  tbe 
Gourgan,  about  12  m.  from  where  it  falls  into  the 
SE.  angle  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  denominated  the 
Bay  of  Asterabad,  lat  36°  50'  N.,  long.  53^  23'  E. 
Mr.  Eraser  says  that  it  contains  from  2,000  to 
3,000  houses,  so  that  its  population  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  12,000  to  18,000.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  low  mud  wall,  about  3^  m.  in  circuit  For- 
merly it  was  much  more  extensive  than  at  present; 
a  great  part  of  it  being  in  ruins,  and  there  being, 
also,  within  the  wall,  extensive  gardens  and  nu- 
merous trees.  Houses,  chiefly  of  wood,  are  said  to 
be  pictures(}ue  and  pleasant,  and  are  frequently 
furnished  with  verandahs  resting  on  wooden  pil- 
lars ;  their  roofs  project  far  beyond  their  walls. 
The  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  drains  to  cany  off'  the  water,  which  in 
most  other  Persian  cities  is  allowed  to  stagnate  in 
pools.  None  of  the  public  or  private  buildings 
deserve  notice.  The  palace  of  the  prince,  or  gover- 
nor, is  a  miserable  fabric.  The  bazaars,  or  public 
markets,  are  tolerabl  v  extensive ;  but  they  contain 
little  besides  the  articles  required  for  the  consuiu|>- 
tion  of  the  place.  Astdrabad,  though  in  fact  a 
port,  has  but  little  trade.  It  is  said  to  be  very  un- 
healthv.     (Eraser's  Caspian  Sea,  p.  7.) 

AStl  (an.  Asta  or  Hasta  Pompeia)y  a  rity  of 
Northern  Italy,  prov.  Alexandria,  on  the  Bouiho, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Tanaro,  28  m.  KSE. 
Turin,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Genoa.  P«p. 
28,587  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  byoki 
walls  in  a  niinous  condition,  and  was  famous  for 
its  100  towers,  of  which  hardly  thirty  now  remain. 
Streets  narrow  ;  but  it  is  in  general  pretty  well 
bidlt  The  cathedral,  a  modern  building,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  it  has,  besides, 
numerous  parish  churches  and  palaces.  Asti  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  a  court  of  original  jiurisdio- 
tion,  and  a  royal  c<dlege,  and  has  several  silk  fif*" 
tures,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and  stufl's.  The 
Wneyanls  in  its  vicinity  furnish  the  best  wincaof 
Pietbnont ;  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
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in  them,  in  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  and  other 
articles.  One  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modem  Italy, 
and,  indeed,  of  modem  Europe,  Victor  Aliieri,  d&- 
fioended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Aati, 
vas  bom  here  on  the  17th  January,  1749. 

Asti  is  a  very  ancient  city.  In  1154  it  was 
bamed  down  by  the  Emperor  JPrederic  Barbarossa, 
but  it  had  been  previously  evacuated  by  the  inha- 
bitants It  soon  recovered  its  ancient  grandeur, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  able  to  contend 
with  the  forces  of  Charles  I.  of  Naples.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  it  formed  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  lords  of  Milan,  and  was  transferred,  in  1387, 
IS  the  dowry  of  a  Milanese  princess  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  to  Charles  VI.  of  France.  It 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  till 
1529,  when  it  was  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Cambray 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  latter  made  it 
over  to  one  of  his  female  relations,  who  married  a 
jiiinoe  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 

ASTIER  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Dor- 
dogne,  on  the  Isle,  10  m.  WSW.  P^rigueux.  Pop. 
2^79  in  1861.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mineral 
aooite. 

ASTORGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  30  m. 
W.  Leon,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  near 
the  banks  of  the  Tuerto,  lat.  42<^  27*^  N.,  long. 
6»  10'  W.  Pop.  4,810  in  1857.  The  town  is  verj' 
ancient,  and  was  formerly  fortified  by  a  wall  and 
a  castle;  but  both  of  these  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  decay.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  celebrated  for  its  high  altar,  four 
parish  churches,  and  some  convents. 

ASTRAKHAN,  an  extensive  gov.  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  lying  along  the  NW.  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions by  the  Wolga.  Area  83,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
284,400  m  1846,  and  477,492  in  1858.  Astra- 
khan is  one  of  the  least  valuable  provs.  in  the  em- 
nre.  With  the  exception  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Wolga,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  banks 
of  tl^  river,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  two  vast 
fteppea,  one  on  each  side  the  river,  in  part  occu- 
pied vrith  sand  hills,  but  mostly  low  and  fiat;  the 
Boil  consisting  of  mud  and  sand,  strongly^impreg- 
nated  with  salt,  interspersed  with  saline  lakes, 
and  partly  unsusceptible  of  cultivation.  In  con- 
sequence agriculture  is  neglected ;  but  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Wolga,  gardening  is  practised  with  some 
nioceBB,  and  superior  fhuta  are  raised.  In  summer 
the  heats  are  firequently  excessive,  while  in  winter 
the  iiDSts  are  equally  severe.  Horses  are  of  the 
beautiful  Calmuck  breed,  and  some  of  the  wan- 
(Imag  tribes  have  great  numbers  of  camels.  That 
fertility  which  nature  has  denied  to  the  land,  she 
has  given  to  the  water.  The  fishery  forms  the 
principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  this  government, 
and  is  carried  on  upon  a  great  scale  on  the  Wolga, 
which  teems  with  fish,  and  along  the  shores  of  Sie 
Caspian.  Sturgeon,  carp,  and  seal,  but  particu- 
hffly  the  first,  are  the  fish  most  commoidy  taken. 
The  annual  value  of  the  sturgeon  fishery  is  esti- 
mated at  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  roubles ;  and 
above  30,000  barrel  of  caviar,  prepared  from  the 
roes  of  the  sturgeon,  have  been  exported  from 
Astrakhan  in  a  single  year.  Though  few  in 
nainber,the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  great  variety 
of  races.  They  are  mostly  nomades ;  and,  accord- 
uig  to  the  official  statements,  there  are,  in  the. 
^tiie  government,  only  20.098  individuals  subject 
to  the  capitation  tax.  With  the  exception  of  some 
Nme  fabrics  in  Atrakhan,  manufacturing  industry 
is  unknown. 

Astra  KH  AX,  a  city  of  Russia,  in  the  cap.  of  the 
•bove  government,  oii  a  small  island  in  the  Wolga, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  main  stream,  about  30  m. 
from  its  embouchure,  lat.  46°  20'  53"  N.,  long.  47°  55' 
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E.  Pop.  44,790  in  1858.  This  *  Alexandria  of  the 
Scythian  Nile,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called, 
stands  on  ground  elevated  sufficiently  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  the  inundations.  It  consists  of  three 
parts  : — the  Kremlin^  or  citadel ;  the  Bieloaorod 
(white  town);  and  the  ^&>6odea,  or  suburbs.  In  the 
first,  or  nucleus  of  the  city,  is  the  cathedral,  a  large 
square  edifice  surmounted  by  five  domes,  the  con- 
vent of  the  Trinity,  and  the  archiepiscopal  palace ; 
in  the  second  are  the  buildings  for  the  government 
functionaries,  including  an  admiralty  b^urd^  having 
charge  of  the  flotilla  kept  on  the  Caspian,  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  bazaars,  or  factories  for  the 
use  of  the  merchants.  The  houses  in  the  suburbs, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  population  resides,  are  of 
wood;  whereas  in  the  other  two  divisions  they 
are  of  stone.  Streets  crooked,  and  mostly  without 
pavement.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  as  well 
as  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  it  has  tdso  Mo- 
hammedan, Hindoo,  and  Protestant  places  of 
worship.  Exclusive  of  the  gymnasium,  there  is 
an  ecclesiastical  academy,  a  district  grammar 
school,  and  some  inferior  schools.  There  are 
several  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cottons,  woollens,  and  silks ;  with  dis- 
tilleries, tanneries,  and  soap-works.  Astrakhan  in 
the  centre  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Wolga 
and  Caspian.  Its  burlinesses  had  formerly  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  fishery  in  the  Wolga ;  but  since 
1803  they  have  been  free  to  every  one.  During 
the  season,  the  fisheries  employ  immense  numbera 
of  people  and  boats.  The  population  of  the  city 
is  then  much  augmented,  and  it  presents  an  ani- 
mated, lively  scene.  It  is  the  grand  fishing  mart 
for  all  the  interior  of  the  empire ;  it  is  also  the  great 
entrepot  of  the  trade  with  Persia  and  the  countries 
to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  sending  to  them  leather, 
furs,  iron,  copper  and  tallow,  and  getting  back  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  raw  silk,  cotton  twist,  drugs, 
carpets,  Ac  ITie  exports  to  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion  amount,  on  the  average,  to  two  millions  roubles 
per  annum,  and  the  imports  to  rather  more  than 
one  million,  but  they  have  sometimes  been  more 
than  double  these  amounts.  This  trade  is  prin- 
cipallv  carried  on  by  Armenian  merchants. 

ASTURIAS,  an  ancient  principality  in  the  N. 
of  Spain,  now  the  prov.  of  Oviedo,  Ij^ng  along  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  between  4«>  30'  and  7°  10'  W.  long, 
having  £.  the  Castilian  prov.  of  Santander,  8. 
Leon,  and  W.  Galicia.  Area  8,686  sq.  m.  Pop. 
434,635  in  1846,  and  524,529  according  to  the 
census  of  1857.  The  surface  of  the  province  is 
much  diversified.  Its  S.  border  consists  of  a  chain 
of  high  mountains,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  as  they  approach  the  coast,  along  which 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  pretty  level  land. 
It  is  extremely  well  watered,  being  intersected 
by  the  Nalon,  NaWa,  and  other  rivers,  and 
has  several  sea-ports,  as  Gijon,  Rivadesella,  Cu- 
dUlero,  and  Aviles.  The  climate  along  the 
coast  is  mild,  but  in  the  mountauious  parts  it  is 
frequently  severe,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
humidity.  But  little  wheat  is  raised,  the  inha- 
bitants subsisting  chiefly  on  maize,  and  a  species 
of  com  called  escanda.  Hazel  nuts  are  scarce; 
but  chestnuts  are  very  plentiful,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  vine  is'  cultivate  in  some  parts ; 
but  the  produce  of  wine  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
consumption,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  with 
cider,  which  is  partly  also  exported  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  produced  in  a  few  places,  and  great 
numbers  of  cucumbers.  Besides  the  chestnut,  the 
wood  of  which,  as  weU  as  the  fruit,  is  most  valu- 
able, the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of 
oak,  beech,  and  plane.  There  is  a  considerable 
exportation  of  cattle  and  horses  from  this  prov.  to 
the  interior.    Iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  jet, 
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amber,  marble)  and  mill-stones,  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Coal  is  also  found,  and  Mlnano 
say^  that  90,000  quintals  are  shipped  for  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  With  the  exception  of 
hardware,  with  many  articles  of  which  this  prov. 
supplies  the  rest  of  Spain,  its  manufactures  are  in 
a  very  backward  state.  The  bulk  of  the  inha- 
bitants arc  exceedingly  moderate  in  their  wajr  of 
living.  The^  eat  httle  flesh,  drink  little  wine; 
their  usual  diet  is  Indian  com,  with  beans,  pease, 
chestnuts,  apples,  pears,  melons,  and  cucumbers; 
and  even  their  bread,  made  of  Indian  com,  has 
neither  barm  nor  leaven,  but  is  unfermented.  The 
principal  towns  are  Orviedo,  Gijon,  Aviles  and 
Navia. 

Asturias  may  be  said  to  be  the  cradle  of  Spa^ 
nish  independence.  The  Saracens,  who  had  over- 
mn  the  rest  of  the  country,  were  unable  to  over- 
come the  Christians,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
fastnesses  of  its  mountains.  Pelayo  was  proclaimed 
king  in  718;  and  his  successors,  having  gradually 
extended  their  conquests,  took,  about  two  centuries 
after,  the  title  of  Kings  of  Leo.  In  1388  the  prov. 
was  erected  into  a  principality,  and  became  the 
appanage  of  the  heir  fu^umptive  to  the  throne, 
who  has  since  been  styled  Prince  of  Asturias. 
Several  peculiar  privileges  have  been  conf<urred 
on  this  province  on  account  of  the  services  it  lias 
rendered  to  the  monarchy. 

ASZOD,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Pesfti, 
on  the  Galga,  23  m.  NE.  Pesth,  in  a  fertile  valley. 
Pop.  2,218  in  1857.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Protestants.  Here  is  a  large  and  handsome 
country-seat  belonging  to  the  Barons  Podma- 
niczky,  with  a  fine  collection  of  coins  and  natural 
curiosities.  The  town  has  manufinctures  of  blue 
and  green  dyed  sheep-skins,  for  which  there  is  a 
considerable  demand. 

ATACAMA,  an  extensive  district  of  Bolivia,  or 
Upper  Pern,  lying  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween the  river  Lao  on  the  N.,  and  the  Salado  on 
the  S.,  or  between  21^°  and  25|o  S.  lat.  Towards 
ifis  N.  extremity  there  are  some  fertile  valleys. 
but  by  far  the  greater  pArt  of  its  surface  is  an 
absolute  desert  covered  with  dark  brown  or  black 
moveable  sand.  The  arid  soil  of  this  portion  is 
never  lefireshed  with  rain,  and,  except  where  a  very 
few  rivers  descend  from  the  Andes,  it  is  both 
uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  Cobija,  orPort  la 
Mar,  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  rivers. 

ATESSA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Chiesi, 
14  m.  W.  Vasto  d'Ammone.  Pop.  10,729  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a  hill,  has  a  fine  colle- 
giate church,  with  parish  churches,  convents,  an 
hospital,  and  three  monts  de  pieti.  The  poet  Car- 
done  was  a  native  of  Atessa. 

ATFIEH,  a  town  of  Egypt,  cap.  prov.  same 
name,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  42  m.  SSE. 
Cairo.  Pop.  estim.  at  4,000.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aphroditopolis, 

ATH,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  on 
the  Dender,  and  on  the  railway  from  'Toumay  to 
Brussels,  15  m.  N.  by  W.  Mons,  Pop.  9,200  in 
1856.  The  town  was  fortified  by  Vauban,  and  the 
works  have  been  materially  improved  and  strength- 
ened since  1815.  It  is  well  built.  Principal  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  arsenal,  town-house,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Julian :  the  spire  of  the  latter,  150 
ft.  in  height,  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1817, 
and  has  not  been  rebuilt,  Ath  has  a  college, 
founded  in  1416 ;  a  school  of  design,  and  an  orphan 
hospital.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  cotton-stuffs,  hats  and  gloves;  establishments 
lor  bleaching  and  dyeing,  with  oil  mills,  soap- 
works,  breweries  and  distilleries.  It  is  an  entre- 
pot for  the  trade  in  coal,  and  for  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  country. 
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ATHAPESCOW,  or  ATHABASCO,  an  exten- 
sive lake  of  N.  America,  being  about  200  m.  in 
length,  and  from  14  to  15  in  avcra^  width.  Fort 
Chipewyan,  at  its  SW.  extremity",  is  in  lat  68°  42' 
N.,  long.  Ill©  18'  W.  It  receives  the  Athapescpw 
river;  and  the  Slave  river  flows  from  it  into  Great 
Slave  Lake,  lying  about  170  m.  NE.  Its  N.  shore 
is  high  and  rocky,  whence  it  is  somerimes  caUcd 
the  lake  of  the  hills.  . 

ATHBOY,  an  ml.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Meath, 
prov.  Leinster,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Boyne, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  its  name,  «gni- 
fjong  *  the  yellow  lord,'  81  m.  NW.  by  W.  Dublin, 
on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Dublin  to 
Navan.  Pop.  1,959  in  1831,  and  2,241  in  1861. 
The  town,  situat^ed  in  a  level  and  fertile  district, 
consists  of  one  long  street ;  it  has  a  modem  church, 
with  an  ancient  tower;  a  large  and  elegant  R. 
Cath.  chapel,  in  the  ancient  English  style,  with  a 
steeple  90  ft.  high ;  a  dispensary ;  schools,  partly 
endowed  and  partly  private,  in  which  about  400 
pupils  are  educated ;  and  almshouses,  in  which 
twelve  poor  widows  are  supported.  Fuel  is  su|)- 
plied  in  plenty  from  an  extensive  neighbouring 
bog.  The  Hill  of  Ward^  near  the  town,  400  ft, 
high,  is  a  striking  object  in  this  flat  country.  The 
town,  which  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  received  a 
charter  from  Hen.  lY.,  confirming  and  extcndiTig 
its  privileges,  which  were  confirmed  and  further 
extended  by  subsequent  monarchs,  particulariy  by 
Elizabeth,  who  conferred  on  it  the  right  of  sending 
2  ms.  to  the  Irish  ParL ;  and  by  James  I.,  by  whom 
the  municipal  limits  were  fixed  at  a  mile  beyond 
the  town  in  every  direction,  to  which  was  added  a 
right  to  hold  a  court  of  record.  But  these,  and 
some  manorial  powers,  have  fallen  into  desuetude 
since  the  Union,  when  the  bor.  lost  its  right  to 
return  ms.  to  ParL  Petty  sessions  are  held  here 
on  alternate  Thursdays.  The  market,  held  in  the 
market-house  on  Hiursdays,  is  well  supplied  with 
com  and  provisions.  The  fairs  are  numeroas ;  the 
principal  being  those  held  on  the  Thursday  liefore 
28  Jan.,  on  4  May,  4  Aug.,  and  7  Nov. ;  the  others, 
held  on  3  and  10  March,  22  and  30  June,  and  on 
22  and  29  Sept.,  are  less  important. 

ATHENRY,  a  decayed  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Galway,  14  m.  E.  Galway.  Pop.  1,819  in  1831, 
and  1,283  in  1861.  The  town  was  fonneriy  of 
some  importance,  having  been  enclosed  by  walk, 
and  possessed  of  a  university.  It  returned  a  member 
to  the  Irish  ParL  but  was  disfranchised  at  the 
Union. 

ATHENS,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of 
antiquity,  the  chosen  seat  of  literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  tine  arts,  and  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece,  on  the  W.  side  of  Attica,  about  4  m. 
from  the  Gulf  of  ^gina,  lat.  37°  58'  1"  N..  long. 
230  43'  54"  E.  Pop.  41,298  in  1862.  The'  town 
is  built  on  the  W.  side  of  an  abmpt  and  rocky  emi- 
nence rising  out  of  an  extensive  plain  terminate<l 
N.  by  mounts  Pentelicus  and  Pames,  NE.  by  Mount 
Anchesmus,  E.  by  Mount  Hymettus,  SW.  by  the 
Hill  Museium,  now  called  Philopappus,  and  W.  bv 
Lycabettus.  During  the  prolonged  conflicts  of  the 
revolutionaiy  war  (1820-27)  the  town  was  laid  in 
mins;  and  when  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred hither  in  1834,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  buildings  could  be  fitted  up  for  tiic 
members  of  the  regency,  the  diplomatic  body,  and 
their  offices.  It  is,  however,  again  gradually'rising 
into  importance.  Several  streets  have  been  opened, 
levelled,  and  widened,  the  principal  being  Hermes, 
or  Mercury  Street,  /Eolus  Street,  Minerva  Street, 
and  tlie  Bazar  or  Market  Street.  The  first  of 
these  traverses  the  town,  which  it  divides  into 
two  equal  parts,  parallel  with  the  Acropolis,  and 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  that  of  j£oIus,  which 
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taumttes  dose  under  the  Acropolis.  Minerva 
Street,  the  broadest  of  all,  nms  in  nearly  the 
9nn6  dinction  m  iEolus  Street  Bazar  or  Market 
Stnct,  flo  called  from  its  containing  the  shops  for 
tlM  supply  of  the  various  articles  required  by  the 
popalition,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The 
bwses,  built  in  the  modem  German  style,  are 
I^Bcndly  supplied  with  balconies,  and  contain 
^ops  and  oonee-houses  on  ^he  lower  story,  llie 
«tker  Greets  hardly  deserve  the  name,  being  mere 
oaiToir  lanes,  displaying  a  marked  contempt  tor 
ngd<ri^*  The  public  buildings  comprise  the 
lOTtl  palace,  the  univenity,  the  hall  for  the 
Dsdooal  repieaentatives,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  an 
observatorr,  barracks,  hospitals,  with  a  cathedral, 
ind  sevefsl  churches,  including  an  English  chapel. 
Tike  palace  is  a  laige  quadrangular  edifice  at  the 
fcot  of  Mount  Lycabettus.  The  university,  the 
liB«t  of  the  modem  buildings,  established  on  the 
(icnnan  model,  has  a  pretty  extensive  library',  a 
numerous  corps  of  professors  and  teachers,  and 
about  two  hundred  pupils.  Athens  has  also  a 
veU-attended  gymnasium,  in  which  the  govem- 
nent  has  founded  some  exhibitions  with  various 
inferior  academies  and  schools,  and  a  botanic 
gaiden.  The  population  is  of  a  more  hetero- 
I^Hkeoos  deseri))tions  than  that  of  any  other  city  of 
its  size.  European  shops  invite  purchasers  by  the 
«de  of  Eastern  bazars;  coffee-houses  and  billiard 
iDoms,  and  French  and  German  rettauranta,  are 
opeaed  all  over  the  city.  The  mixture  of  its 
popolatioa  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  extra- 
ordiiiaiy  contrasts  presented  by  the  city  itself. 
'  The  same  half  acre  of  ground,'  says  a  recent 
trsTeller,  'often  contains  two  or  three  remaining 
coliimns  of  an  ancient  portico,  a  small  Christian 
cfaapd  of  the  middle  ages,  a  Venetian  watch- 
tower,  a  Turkish  mosque,  with  its  accompanying 
cypreasesand  palm-trees,  and  a  modem  fashionable- 
looking  residence;  thus,  as  it  were,  distinctly  ex- 
hibiting the  different  phases  of  the  varied  exist- 
enceof  this  oelebratea  city.'  Great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  secure  the  'health  of  the  city,  by 
taking  down  the  walls  by  which  it  had  been  sur- 
nonded  by  the  Turks ;  by  cleansing  and  repairing 
^  ancient  sewers;  and  draining  the  marshes 
finned  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Cephisus,  the 
exhalations  of  which  were  extremely  noxious.  A 
good  road  connects  the  city  with  its  harbour  at 
the  Pineus.  Here,  also,  several  large  houses  have 
been  baUt,  and  some  good  streets,  flanked  by  re- 
spectable dwellings,  have  been  completed.  A 
large  custom-bouse,  a  quay,  and  a  lazaretto,  have 
beat  erected,  and  though  trade  cannot  be  said 
to  flourish,  the  town  has  rather  a  bustling 
appearance. 

.\thens  stands  on  a  spot  rich  in  remains  of  an- 
tiquity; and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its 
piwent  tranquillity  will  prove  favourable  to  the 
better  illustration  of  monuments  and  places  already 
Mentified,  and  that  the  excavations  everywhere 
fonning  for  laying  the  foundations  of  new  build- 
iof^  wUl  lead  to  many  valuable  discoveries. 

The  ande&t  dty  of  Athens — 

'*  The  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  natlye  to  famous  wita. 
Or  hospitable—" 

cooadenbly  exceeded  in  extent  the  modem  town ; 
and,  unlike  the  latter,  which,  as  already  observed, 
Vwds  mto  the  pUin  chiefly  on  the  W.  and  SW., 
endrckd  the  Acropolis.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  sort 
of  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Cephi- 
w«  and  Ilvssus,  the  former  of  which  flows  due  8. 
past  the  VV.  side  of  the  city;  the  latter,  which  rises 
a  few  miles  to  the  NE.  of  the  city,  runs  past  it  in 
A  SW.  direction.    At  the  time  when  Athens  had 


attained  its  greatest  magnitude,  it  was  encomnassed 
by  a  wall  surmounted  aj;  intervals  by  strongly  for^ 
tified  towers.  The  plan  of  this  wall,  many  {)arts 
of  which  still  remain,  exhibits  the  form  of  an  irre^ 
gular  oblong,  having  at  its  N.  extremity  the  gate 
of  Achanue,  on  the  S.  the  Itonian  gate  and  the 
fountain  Callirho^,  on  the  W.  the  gate  of  Dlochares, 
and  on  the  £.  the  Peiraic  gate.  Beginning  with 
the  gate  of  Achama)  on  the  north,  the  wall  ran 
eastward  near  the  base  of  Anchesmns,  and  past  the 
Diomeian  gate  to  the  gate  of  Diochares,  which  led 
to  the  Lyceium ;  it  then  continued  parallel  to  the 
Dyssus  on  the  westem  side  of  that  stream  to  the 
fountain  Callirhol!  or  Enneacranos ;  and  thence  to 
the  hill  of  the  Museium,  which  it  crossed,  compre- 
hending the  still  existing  monument  of  Philopap- 
puswi^in  its  circuit.  Its  course  from  the  Museium 
was  north,  taking  in  the  chief  part  of  the  Pnyx 
and  Mount  Lycabettus,  to  the  Dipylum,  which  ied 
to  the  outer  Ceramicus  or  great  burying  ground, 
and  to  the  Academia  or  ^hool  of  Plato  in  the 
depression  between  the  Pnyx  and  Lycaliettus. 
AUiens  had  three  great  harbours,  the  Pineus, 
Munychia,  and  Phalerum.  These  ports  formed  a 
separate  city  larger  than  Athens  itself,  and  were 
connected  with  it  by  means  of  the  long  walls 
(jmaxpa  rtixri).  The  haibour  of  the  Pineus  was  a 
spacious  basm  embraced  by  two  arms  of  rocky  land 
which  formed  gigantic  natural  piefs.  Even  now 
it  is  considered  a  safe  port,  and  in  folmer  times  it 
constituted  at  once  the  hart)our,  dockyard,  and 
arsenal  of  Athens. 

Athens,  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  contained 
about  10,000  houses  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6, 14),  which 
were  for  the  most  part  so  small  and  mean  in  ap- 
pearance that,  according  to  Diciearchus,  it  was  to 
the  public  edifices  alone  that  it  owed  its  attractions. 
The  inhabitants  were  comprised  under  three  classes, 
citizens  (iroAirai),  sojourners  (m^'oikoi),  and  slaves 
(iavKoi) ;  of  these  the  slaves  greatly  preponderated, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  compu- 
tation of  their  numbers.  Indeed,  the  whole  qn&n- 
tion  as  to  the  population  of  Athens  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  Hume,  Letronne,  Boeckh,  Leake, 
Clinton,  and  others,  have  in  our  own  times  directed 
their  efforts  towards  its  elucidation,  and  have  sup- 
ported their  reasonings  with  great  learning  and 
ingenuity,  though  with  little  unanimity  or  success ; 
and  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  subject,  from 
the  vagueness,  inaccuracy,  and  discrepancy  of  the 
data,  aro  so  ^reat  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  amving  at  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Boeckh  has  estimated  the  population 
of  the  city  and  its  ports  at  180,000 ;  Chnton  at 
160,000;  and  Leake  at  116,000.  The  statement 
of  Athenaeus  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  Athens 
(or  Attica)  was  400,000  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  grossly  exaggerated.  The  oommerdal  opera- 
tions of  Athens  embraced  every  known  country 
and  commodity.  'All  the  products  of  foreign 
countries,'  sa3r8  Boeckh,  *  came  to  Athens,  and  ar- 
ticles which,  in  other  places,  could  hardly  be 
obtained  singly,  were  collected  together  at  the 
Pirseus.  Besides  the  com,  the  costly  wines,  iron, 
brass,  and  other  objects  of  commerce  which  came 
from  all  the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
imported,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  slaves, 
timber  for  ship-building,  salt  fish,  honey,  wax, 
tar,  wool,  ri^mg,  leather,  and  goat  skins;  from 
Byzantium,  Tnrace,  and  Macedonia,  timber,  slaves, 
and  salt  fish ;  slaves  from  Thessaly ;  carpets  and 
fine  wool  from  Phrygia  and  Miletus^*  *  All  the 
finest  products,'  says  Xenophon  (DeRep.  Ath.  iL  7), 
*  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lvdia,  Pontus,  an(l 
the  Peloponnesus,  Athens  by  her  empire  of  the 
sea  is  able  to  collect  into  one  spot.'  Nor  wjcrc 
manufactures  neglected.    It  is  true  that  commerce 
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was  regarded  as  the  chief  point  of  national  policy, 
and  that  every  encouragement  was  given  to  it 
which  high  protecting  regulations  and  other  pri- 
vileges could  bestow.  But  no  restriction  was  un- 
pos^  upon  industry :  the  meanest  manual  occu- 

gation  was  attended  by  no  disgrace ;  hence  eveiy 
ranch  of  industiy  flourished,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  Athens  were  everywhere  esteemed.  The 
native  products  of  Athens,  too,  were  of  great  im- 
portance; they  consisted  chiefly  of  olives,  figs,  and 
iioney,  and  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages.  The 
wealth  of  the  city  was  also  augment^  by  the 
silver  mines  of  Lauiion,  and  'tiiose  sumptuous 
edifices  which  constituted  the  pride  of  the  Athen- 
ians, and  the  admiration  of  the  ]^resent  day,  owed 
their  origin  to  the  marble  quames  of  Pentelicus.' 
(Dodwell's  Greece.)  The  opulence,  prosperity,  and 
power  of  Athens  are  fully  exhibited  by  Thucy- 
dides  (lib.  ii.  13).  Previously  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  treasury  contained  9,700  talents, 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  depo- 
sited in  tlie  temples  of  the  gods  and  in  other  pub- 
lic edifices.  The  city  was  defended  by  1,200 
cavalry,  1,600  bowmen,  and  13,000  heavy  armed 
troops;  16,000  men  were  stationed  in  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  coast  was  guarded  by  300  well- 
manned  ships.  The  same  lustorian  has  distinctly 
indicated  (lib.  ii.  40)  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Athenian  institutions,  so  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  develope  the  eneigies  of  the  human  mind,  was 
the  chief  source  of  their  unparalleled  greatness; 
but  our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  into 
details  on  the  government  and  public  economy 
of  Athens,  and  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to 
Boeckh's  invaluable  treatise  on  this  difiicult  and 
interesting  subject. 

The  most  striking  object  of  Athens  is  the  Acro- 
polis, or  old  Cecropian  fortress.  The  Acropolis 
alone  formed  the  anaent  city,  and  from  its  elevated 
position  was  termed  n  av»  iroAic,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  lower  part,  ^  xara  iroAiv,  afterwards 
built.  Athens,  including  the  upper  and  lower 
parts,  was  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  iroAi?,  or 
a<rrv,  the  city.  It  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  about 
anno  1656  a.c.  At  its  W.  end,  by  which  alone  it 
was  accessible,  stood  the  Propyliea,  the  gate,  as 
well  as  the  defence  of  the  Acropolis.  Through 
this  gate  the  periodical  processions  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic  jubilee  were  wont  tx>  move ;  and  the  marks 
of  chanot  wheels  are  still  visible  on  the  stone 
floor  of  its  entrance.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  its  central  pediment  was  supported  by  six 
fluted  marble  columns,  each  6  ft.  in  diam^29  in 
height,  and  7  in  their  intercolumniation.  On  the 
right  wing  stood  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  on 
the  left  was  a  building  decorated  with  paintings 
by  the  pencil  of  Polygnotus,  of  which  Pausanias 
has  left  us  an  account.  In  a  part  of  the  wall  still 
remaining  there  are  fragments  of  excellent  designs 
in  basso-relievo,  representing  the  combat  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Amazons;  besides  six  coliunns 
w^hite  as  snow,  and  of  the  finest  arcliitecture. 
Near  the  Propyhca  stood  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva,  executed  by  Phidias  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  the  height  of  which,  including 
the  pedestal,  was  60  ft  But  the  chief  glory  of 
the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of 
Minerva.  It  was  a  peripteral  octostyle,  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  seventeen  columns  on  the  sides, 
each  6  ftv  2  in.  in  diamet«r  at  the  base,  and  34  fl. 
in  height,  elevated  on  three  steps.  Its  height, 
from  the  base  of  the  pediments,  was  65  ft.,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  area  233  ft.  by  102.  The 
eastern  pediment  was  adorned  with  two  groups  of 
statues,  one  of  which  represented  the  birth  of 
Minerva,  the  other  tlie  contest  of  Minerva  with 
Neptime  for  the  government  of  Athens.    On  the 


metopes  was  sculptured  the  battle  of  the  Centanrs 
with  the  Lapithee ;  and  the  frieze  contained  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Panathenaic  festivals.  Icti- 
nus,  Callicrates,  and  Carpion,  were  the  architects 
of  this  temple;  Phidias  was  the  artist;  and  its 
entire  cost  has  been  estimated  at  1^  millions  ster- 
ling. Of  this  building,  eight  columns  of  the 
eastern  front  and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades 
are  still  standing.  Of  the  frontispiece,  which  re- 
presented the  contest  of  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
nothing  remains  but  the  heiul  of  a  sea  horse  and 
the  figures  of  two  women  without  heads.  The 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitlus  is  in 
better  preservation ;  but,  of  the  numerous  statues 
with  which  this  temple  was  enriched,  that  of 
Adrian  alone  remains.  The  Parthenon,  however, 
dilapidated  as  it  is,  still  retains  an  air  of  inexpres- 
sible grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  it  forms  at 
once  the  highest  point  in  Athens,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Acropolis.  On  the  NE.  side  of  the  Pai^ 
thenon  stood  the  Erechtheium,  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  joint  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva. 
There  are  considerable  remams  of  this  building, 
particularly  those  beautiful  female  figures  called 
Caryatides,  which  support,  instead  of  columns 
three  of  the  porticos ;  besides  three  of  the  colunm, 
in  the  north  hexastyle,  with  the  roof  over  these 
last  columns.  The  rest  of  the  roof  of  this  grace- 
ful portico  feu  during  the  siege  of  Athens  in  1827. 
Sucn  is  an  outline  of  the  chief  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  in  its  best  days  had  four  distinct 
characters ;  being  at  once  the  fortress,  the  sacred 
inclosure,  the  treasury,  and  the  museum  of  art  of 
the  Athenian  nation.  In  the  modem  city  of 
Athens  itself  there  are  still  many  monuments  of 
antiquity  to  be  found.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
three  exquisite  Corinthian  columns  crowned  by 
architraves ;  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  built  by 
Cyirhestes,  of  an  octagonal  figure,  with  a  repre^ 
sentation  of  the  different  winds  on  each  of  its 
sides;  and  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  called 
by  the  modem  Greeks,  the  lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes. This  building  consists  of  a  pedestal  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome  of  Corinthian  architecture ;  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  which  Demosthenes  used  as  his 
study — a  supposition  which  has,  however,  long 
been  overthrown.  Beneath  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Acropolis,  near  its  extremity,  was  situated  the 
Athenian  or  Dionysiac  theatre.  Its  seats,  rising 
one  above  another,  were  ait  out  of  the  sloping 
rock.  Plato  affirms  it  was  capable  of  containing 
30,000  persons.  It  contained  statues  of  all  the 
great  tragic  and  comic  poets,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  were  those  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  among  the  former,  and  those  of  ArLsto- 
phanes  and  Menander  among  the  latter.  On  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  the  site  of 
the  Odeium,  or  musical  theatre  of  Herodes  Atti- 
cus,  named  by  him  the  theatre  of  Kegilla,  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Acropolis  stood  the  Prj'taneum,  where  citizens 
who  had  rendered  services  to  the  state  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense.  Extending  south- 
wards from  the  site  of  the  Piytaneum,  ran  the 
street  to  which  Pausanias  gave  the  name  of  Tri- 
pods, from  its  containing  a  number  of  small  tem- 
ples or  edifices  crowned  with  tripods,  to  commemo- 
rate the  triumphs  gained  by  the  Choragi  in  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus.  Opposite  to  the  west  end  of 
the  Acropolis  is  the  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars, 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  was  situated 
the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus.  This  point 
b  reached  by  means  of  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  immediately  above  which  is  a  bench  of 
stone,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  like  a 
triclinum,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
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tnbanaL  The  ruins  of  a  small  chapel  consecrated 
to  St.  Diooysius  the  Aieopagite,  and  commemo- 
nang  his  conversion  by  St.  Paul  (Acta  of  the 
Ap*».  xvii  84),  are  here  visible.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  so^^west  from  the  centre  of  the  Arco- 
pafran  stands  Pnyx,  the  place  provided  for  the 
raUic  assemblies  at  Athens  in  its  palmy  days. 
The  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  ros- 
trum, and  a  tier  of  three  seats  hewn  in  the  solid 
lock  for  the  audience,  are  still  visible.  This  is, 
periiaps,  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Athens  to 
the  lovers  of  Grecian  genius,  being  associated  with 
the  renown  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  famed 
Athenian  orators, 

'  Whose  resistlefls  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  tbat  fierce  democratie, 
Shook  the  arsenal,  andfulminod  over  Greece 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne.' 

Ootside  the  modem  city  are  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  conceived  and  the  last  executed  of  the  sacred 
monuments  of  Athens.  It  was  begun  by  Pisis- 
tratnSf  but  not  finiahcd  till  the  time  of  the*  Roman 
emperor  Adrian,  700  years  afterwards ;  but  of  the 
I:?0  columns  which  supported  it,  only  16  remain. 
Not  far  from  it  is  the  temple  of  Tlieseus,  built  bv 
Cimoa,  shortly  aft«r  the  battle  of  Salarais.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  ancient  Athens, 
and  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  beautiful, 
existing  specimen  of  Grecian  arehitecture.  It  is 
built  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  roof,  friezes,  and 
comices  still  remain ;  and  so  gently  has  the  hand 
of  time  pressed  upon  thb  venerable  edifice,  that 
the  first  impression  of  the  mind  in  beholding  it  is 
doubt  of  its  antiquity. 

Concerning  the  early  inhabitants  of  AtheiLs,  we 
are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  information ;  and 
even  after  its  history  begins  to  emerge  from  ob- 
scurity, the  events  which  distinguish  it  are  for  a 
long  time  scanty  and  doubtAil.    Though  Og\'ges 
is  mentioned  as  tlie  first  king  of  Athens,  it  is'  not 
tm  three  centuries  later  that  A^enian  history  as- 
smnes  a  definite  fi>rm,when  Cecrops  (a.c.  1556),  a 
native  of  Egypt,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
Action,  obtained  the  sovereignty.  He  collected  the 
hitherto  scattered  inhabitants  of  Attica,  divided 
them  into  tribes,  and  founded  the  AcropoUs.    No- 
thing of  importance  occurs  in  the  history  of  Athens 
among  the  successors  of  Cecrops,  till  the  time  of 
Theseus  (a.c  1300),  who  united  in  himself  the 
attributes  of  legislator  and  warrior.    The  reins  of 
government  descended  in  his  family,  without  any 
occurrence  of  historical  importance,  till  Codrus 
<AX.  1068)  heroically  sacrificed  his  life  for  his 
country.    At  this  time  an  aristocratical  was  sub- 
stuuted  for  the  monarehical  form  of  government, 
and  the  title  of  '  king '  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  *archon.'    On  its  first  institution,  the  office  of 
archon  was  hereditary,  and  for  life ;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries,  it  was  limited  to  ten  years, 
and  after  passing  through  six  hands  on  this  foot- 
ing, was   finally  changed  to  an  annual  office. 
When  the  last  change  took  place,  a  further  al- 
teration was  made  by  dividing  the  duties  of  archon 
among  ten  persons,  selected  by  the  people  from 
the  class  of  the  nobles,  in  whom  were  vested  all 
legislative  and  judicial  powers.    Such  a  form  of 
government  was   peculiarly  exposed    to   party 
spirit  and  coiitentions  for  power,  and  a  strong  de- 
lue  for  a  definite  code  of  laws  arising,  Draco  was 
chosen  as  the  lawgiver  (a.c.  624).    The  atrocity 
of  his  code,  however,  which  awarded  the  punish- 
ment of  death  at  once  to  the  most  venial  offences 
and  the  most  flagrant  crimes,  soon  rendered  it  in- 
cspablo  of  execution ;  and  Draco  lost  the  public 
favour  and  died  in  exile.    To  quell  the  distur- 
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bances  which  continued  to  distract  the  city,  tlie 
people  (a.c.  594)  had  recourse  to  Solon,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a  general,  and 
invested  him  with  the  office  of  archon.  The  code 
of  laws  which  he  framed  was  admirably  suited  to 
the  exigency  of  the  times;  for  though  its  ten- 
dency was  decidedly  democratic,  a  counterba- 
lancing check  was  given  to  popular  encroachment 
by  the  establishment  of  the  assembly  of  400,  and 
by  the  prerogatives  vested  in  the  court  of  Areo- 
pagus. Indeed,  the  f^dom  of  spirit  which  Solon 
introduced  and  rendered  durable,  and  the  liberal 
education  which  the  whole  system  of  his  laws 
made  indispensably  necessary  to  the  noble  and 
wealthy  citizens,  soon  rendered  Athens  the  central 
point  of  illumination  to  all  the  republics  of 
Greece.  Nor  were  the  consequences  of  Solon's 
measures  at  all  retarded  by  the  subsequent  domi- 
nation of  Pisistratus  (a.c.  561).  For  notwith- 
standing his  assumption  of  the  regal  power,  his 
administration  was  characterised  by  an  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  it  is  to 
him  that  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  collection 
of  the  Hoineric  poems  in  their  present  definite 
form.  That  the  spirit  of  Athenian  freedom  was 
not  extinct,  was  proved  by  the  expulsion  (a,c. 
510)  of  Hippias  and  Hipparchus  (the  sons  of 
Pisistratus),  whose  tyranny  became  oppressive; 
and  from  this  time  the  constitution  of  Solon  was 
gradually  melted  down  into  a  pure  democracy, 
until  Cleosthenes  gave  the  last  dIow  to  the  ari^ 
tocracy  by  the  institution  of  ostracism. 

The  petty  internal  contests  which  had  agitated 
Athens  were  now  however  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
others  of  far  ^preater  magnitude.  With  rapid 
strides  tiie  Persian  monarchy  had  been  encroach- 
ing upon  Greece,  and  most  of  the  Grecian  states 
had  already  sworn  fioalty  to  Darius,  when  Athens, 
and  Lacedsemon  raised  the  banner  of  defiance,  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (a.c.  490),  under  the  con- 
duct of  Miltiades,  at  once  achieved  the  liberf>'  of 
Greece,  and  enshrined  Athens  in  the  centre  of  a 
glory.  Then  followed  the  iuva«ion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  his  alternate  successes  and  defeats,  the 
seizure  and  conflagration  of  Athens  and  its  cita- 
del, the  stratagems  of  Themistocles,  the  memo- 
rable battles  of  Salamis,  Platsea  and  Mycale,  and, 
lastly,  the  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Among  other 
consequences  that  resulted  to  Athens  from  the 
Persian  invasion,  was  the  impetus  given  to  its 
naval  afTairs,  Themistocles,  who  was  eminently 
imbued  with  a  naval  spirit,  caused  (a.c.  479)  a 
new  and  more  commodious  harbour  to  be  built  at 
the  Pireeus,  which  in  process  of  time  was  joined 
to  the  city  by  the  celebrated  Long  Walls.  This 
precaution  invested  Athens  with  the  command  of 
the  sea,  and  raised  her  commercial  and  military 
marine  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity ;  a 

Erosperity  which  was  maintained  in  full  vigour 
y  the  moderation  of  Aristides,  so  deservedly 
named  the  Just,  and  bv  the  generous  and  martial 
spirit  of  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades  rA.c.  466).  Be- 
fore the  Persian  invasion,  Athens  had  contributed 
less  than  many  other  cities,  her  inferiors  in  mag- 
nitude and  in  political  importance,  to  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  (xrecce.  She  had  produced  no 
artists  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Aigos,  Co- 
rinth, Sicyon,  ^!lgma,  Laconia,  and  of  many  cities^ 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  colonies.  She 
could  boast  of  no  poets  so  celebrated  as  those  of 
the  Ionian  and  iEolian  schools.  Her  spirit  hitherto 
had  been  decidedly  martial;  but  her  peaceful 
glories  quickly  follow^ed,  and  outshone  those  of 
her  victories  and  political  ascendency.  After  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war,  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  began  to  tend  towards  Athens  as  their 
most  favoured  seat,  for  here,  during  the  age  of 
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PericleB,  above  all  other  parts  of  Greece,  genius 
and  talents  were  fostered  by  an  ample  field  of 
exertion,  by  public  sympathy  and  applause.  It 
was  during  this  age  that  painting,  architecture, 
and  sculpture,  reached  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  and  that  Greek  poet^  was  enriched  with 
a  new  kind  of  composition,  the  drama,  which  ex- 
hibited all  the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  Athenian 
imagination,  together  with  the  full  compass 
and  the  highest  refinements  of  the  language 
peculiar  to  Attica.  The  drama  was  indeed  the 
branch  of  literature  which  peculiarly  signalised 
the  age  of  Pericles ;  and  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  Athenians  is  vividly  portrayed  by  the 
sublime  and  impassioned  strokes  of  iEschylus,  the 
graceful  and  degant  touches  of  Sophocles,  the 
elaborate  philosophy  of  Euripid^  and  the  caustic 
raillerv  and  moral  power  or  Aristophanes.  And 
though  time  has  effaced  all  traces  oi  the  pencil  of 
Parrhasius,  Zeuxis,  and  Apelles,  posterity  has 
assigned  them  a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame  be- 
side Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  whose  works  are, 
even  at  the  present  dav,  unrivalled  for  classical 
purity  of  design  and  perfection  of  execution.  But 
It  was  not  alone  to  works  of  art  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  by  splendid  architectural 
decorations,  that  the  efilorts  of  Pericles  were  di- 
rected. For  at  the  period  in  ouestion,  the  whole 
of  Athens  with  its  three  celebrated  hari)ours, 
Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum,  c(»mected  by 
means  of  the  Long  Walls  begun  by  Themistocles, 
was  made  to  form  one  great  city,  enclosed  within 
a  vast  parabolus  of  massive  fortifications,  extend- 
ing to  no  less  than  174  stadia,  of  which  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city  amounted  to  48,  the  Long  Walls 
taken  together  to  75,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  harbours  to  76.  But  the  advantages  that 
flowed  to  Athens  ih>m  the  administration  of  Pe- 
ricles were  not  without  alloy.  The  splendour 
which  he  introduced  exhausted  the  public  reve- 
nues ;  and  to  supply  deficiencies,  recourse  was  had 
to  the  infliction  of  rigorous  imposts  upon  the 
allied  states.  Hence  a  spirit  of  disaffection  was 
engendered;  and  Sparta,  who  had  long  viewed 
with  jealousy  the  magniflcence  of  her  rival,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  fanning  the  discord  into  a 
flame.  This  issued  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
various  fortunes  of  which  have  been  so  ably  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  Thucydides.  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  period 
the  movements  of  the  conflicting  parties  were 
characterised  by  various  success,  victory  at  length 
declared  for  the  Spartans,  and  the  Athenians  were 
forced  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants;  a  humiliating  period  in  the  history  of 
Athens,  over  which  we  would  willingly  throw  a 
veiL  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  skill  of 
Thitisybulus  (a.c.  403)  to  restore  to  Athens  its 
former  constitution ;  a  revolution  which  he  was 
able  to  efifect  without  much  severity,  or  effusion 
of  blood.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Athenians,  there  is  no  feature  more  remarkable 
than  the  vigorous  elasticity  of  spirit  which  they 
displayed  in  recovering  from  disasters;  and  never 
was  the  truth  of  this  remark  so  strikingly  illus- 
trated as  at  the  present  period.  One  generation 
had  scarcely  passed  away,  since  she  was  groaning 
beneath  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror—her native  energies  prostrate,  her  external 
resources  swept  away — and  now  we  find  her  on  a 
lofty  eminence.  Seventy-five  cities  hail  her  as 
the  head  of  their  confederacy;  the  iEgean  isles 
are  numbered  among  her  forei^  settlements; 
Lacedaemon  recognises  her  dominion  of  the  sea ; 
she  is  confessedly,  and  without  a  rival,  once  more 
the  first  of  the  drecian  communities.  Kor  is  this 
all ;  hitherto  we  have  seen  her  producing  and 


fostering  legislatora,  warriors,  statesmen,  ptinten, 
sculptors,  poets,  historians,  and  orators;  we  are 
now  to  benold  her  in  another  aspect,  as  the 
mother  of  that  philosophy  at  once  subtle  and 
sublime,  which  even  at  the  present  hour  exerts  a 
powerful  infiuence  over  the  human  mind. 

From  thiflr  time  a  new  ssra  begins  in  the  history 
of  Athens.  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  dint  of 
dissimulation  and  bribery,  contrived  first  to  em- 
broil the  different  states  of  Greece,  and  then  to 
tnunple  on  their  independence.  The  Athenians, 
roused  by  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes,  made  a 
vigorous  defence  (▲.&  888) ;  but  the  battle  of 
Chnronea  proved  adverse  to  their  hopes,  and  on 
this  field  sunk  the  supremacy  of  Athens.  Under 
the  sway  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  different 
generals  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
Athens,  she  made  various  efibrts  to  throw  oflf  the 
yoke ;  but  these  efibrts  resembled  more  the  ebulli- 
tions of  a  slave  than  the  aspirations  of  a  noble 
spirit  struggling  to  be  free.  In  this  state  she  con- 
tinued, the  sport  of  every  tyrant  who  ehanoed  to 
draw  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  war,  till  Sylla  pro- 
claimed Athens  a  tributary  of  Rome  (a,c.  86). 
But  while  Athens  thus  saw  every  trace  of  her  po- 
litical existence  vanish,  she  rose  to  an  empire 
scarcely  less  flattering,  to  which  Rome  itself  was 
obliged  to  bow.  Her  conquerors  looked  to  her  as 
the  teacher  and  arbiter  of  taste,  philosophy,  and 
science ;  and  all  the  Romans  who  were  ambitious 
of  literary  attainments  flocked  to  Athens  in  order 
to  acquire  them.  This  tribute  of  respect  to  Athe- 
nian taste  and  genius  was  paid  by  various  Roman 
emperors  in  succession.  Under  Adrian  (a.d.  117) 
she  even  regained  much  of  her  former  internal 
splendour ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  se- 
veral of  his  successors,  though  on  a  less  magnifi- 
cent scale.  The  description  of  Athens  by  Pausa- 
nias  belongs  to  this  penod.  In  the  third  oenturv, 
according  to  Zosimus,  Athens  was  taken  by  Gothic 
invaders,  who,  however,  did  not  long  retain  their 
acquisition,  having  been  expelled  by  the  inhabi- 
tants under  the  command  of  Cleodemus.  In  the 
year  398,  it  was  again  taken  by  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  who  is  said  to  have  laid  in  ruins  its 
stately  structures,  and  to  have  stripped  it  of  its 
ancient  splendour.  After  this  dreadful  visitation, 
Athens  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  became  as 
obscure  as  she  had  once  been  illustrious.  We  are 
told  indeed  that  the  waUs  of  Athens  were  put  in  a 
state  of  defence  by  Justinian ;  but  from  the  time 
of  this  emperor,  a  chasm  of  nearly  seven  centuries 
ensued  in  its  history,  except  that  in  the  year  1130 
it  furnished  Roger, 'king  or  Sicily,  with  a  number 
of  artificers,  who  there  introduced  the  culture  of 
silk.  Doomed  apparently  to  become  the  prey  of 
every  spoiler,  Athens  agam  emerged  from  oblivion 
in  the  18th  centuiy,  under  Baldwin  and  his  cru- 
saders, at  a  time  when  it  was  besieged  by  a  gene- 
ral of  TheodoTus  Lascaris,  the  Gredc  emperor.  In 
1427  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Murad;  but  some 
time  afterwards  was  recovered  from  the  Turks  by 
another  body  of  crusaders,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Montfeirat,  a  powerful  baron  of  the  west,  who 
bestowed  it  on  Otto  de  la  Roche,  one  of  his  follow- 
ers. For  a  considerable  time  it  was  governed  by 
Otto  and  his  descendants,  with  the  title  of  duke*; 
but  this  family  was  afterwards  displaced  by  'Walter 
of  Brienne.  tlie  next  rulers  of  Athens  were  the 
Aociaioli,  an  opulent  family  of  Florence,  in  who«e 
possession  it  remained  till  1455,  wlien  it  was  taken 
oy  Omar,  a  general  of  Mohammed  11.,  who  settled 
a  colony  in  it,  and  incorporated  it  completely  with 
the  Turkish  empire.  In  the  year  1687  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini,  after  a 
short  siege,  during  which  the  Parthenon,  liien  in 
an  almost  perfect  state,  and  the  other  buildings  of 
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the  Acropolis,  sustained  great  damage.  After  a 
short  interval,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tnrts,  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  remained,  until 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  following  up  the 
uoviaons  and  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
London  in  1827,  established  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece,  of  which  Athens  is  now  the  capital 

Athens  is  the  name  of  several  towns  in  the 
r.  States,  but  none  of  them  of  any  material  im- 
portance. 

ATHERSTOI^  a  m.  town  of  England,  co. 
Warwick,  hund.  Uemlingford,  contiguous  to  the 
Coventry  canal,  I24  m.  N.  Coventry,  and  102^  m. 
from  Lcmdon  by  the  London  and  North-Westem 
railway.  Pop.  3,877  in  1861.  It  has  a  free  school, 
ibonded  in  1573,  and  manufactures  of  hats,  ribbons, 
and  shalloons.  There  are  four  annual  fairs;  that 
which  is  held  on  the  19th  of  September  being  one 
of  the  moat  considerable  in  Etigland  for  the  sale 

ATHERTON.    See  Chowbent. 

ATHIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ome,  cap.  cant, 
arrond.  Domfront  Pop.  4,508  in  1861.  The  town 
has  several  doth  manufactures. 

ATHLONE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireknd,  cos. 
Westmeath  and  Roscommon,  on  the  Shannon,  65 
m.  W.  Dublin,  t>n  the  Midland  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  6,227  in  1861.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
denved  from  Ath  Luan,  *  the  ford  of  the  rapids.'  To 
conmuuid  this  ford  a  castle  was  built  here  by  the 
Ki^lisb  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  country, 
that  became  a  post  of  great  consequence.  In  1641 
Athlone  was  besi^ed  by  the  Irish  army;  but, 
alter  a  resistance  or  upwards  of  five  months,  was 
relieved  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  In  the  subse- 
quent war  of  1688,  it  was  gallantly  defended  by 
CoL  Grace  against  the  English,  but  was  taken  by 
stonn  the  next  year  by  Ginkell,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Athlone.  The  fortifications,  which  had  sufiered 
much  daring  this  siege,  were  renovated ;  but  in 
1697  the  castle  and  ^e  greater  part  of  the  town 
were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  gunpowder 
magazine,  occasioned  by  lightning.  During  the 
war  with  France  it  was  made  the  military  depdt 
(at  the  W.  of  Ireland,  and  secured  by  strong  works 
on  the  Connaught  side^  covering  an  extent  of 
fifteen  acres,  and  containing  two  magazines,  an 
oidnance  store,  an  armoury  for  15,000  stand  of 
■nail  anns,  and  barracks  for  900  men. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  nearly  eaual  por- 
ticns  by  the  Shannon,  over  which  is  a  long  and 
inconyeniently  narrow  brid^  built  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Its  public  bnildmgs  are  the  two  parish 
churchn,  four  Roman  Catholic  parochial  chapels, 
a  Fkandacan  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  and  two  Me- 
thodist meeting  houses.  A  public  school,  endowed 
by  one  of  the  Ranela^h  family  with  470  acres  of 
land,  educates,  maintams,  and  apprentices  fifteen 
boys:  there  are  also  parish  schools  for  boys  and 
giris,  and  an  abbey  school  for  Catholic  children. 
ilie  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman 
Catholics.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there 
were  bat  1,009  meml^  of  the  Established  Church, 
60  Presbyterians,  and  21  Methodists. 

By  its  ruling  charter,  received  from  James  I.  in 
1606,  its  limits  are  fixed  at  1^  mile  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  centre  of  the  bridge ;  but  for 
deeUoal  purposes  they  are  confined  nearly  to  the 
ipaoe  covered  with  dwelling-houses,  which  extends 
«ver  about  485  acres.  The  governing  body  con- 
Mts  of  a  sovereign;  thirteen  burgesses,  one  of 
^rfaom  is  the  constable  of  the  cast^.;  a  common 
cooncQ  of  about  twenty  members,  chosen  for  life ; 
nod  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen  nominated 
hy  the  common  counciL  The  borough  was  repre- 
aented  by  two  members  in  the  Irish,  and  lb  now 
RpKsoited  by  on€  in  the  Imp.  ParL   The  right  of 
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election  exists  in  the  remaining  old  freemen,  and 
in  the  lOL  householders.  The  number  of  electors 
in  1864  was  270,  of  whom  nine  old  freemen  and 
the  rest  10^  householders.  The  general  sessions 
for  Roscommon  are  held  here  twice  a  year,  and 
those  for  Westmeath  four  times.  There  are  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Saturdays. 

There  are  in  the  town,  or  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  two  distilleries,  and  the  same 
number  of  breweries,  tanneries,  and  soap  and 
candle  manufactories,  besides  several  flour-mills. 
Coarse  hats  were  formerly  made  here  in  large 
numbers,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  now  trifling. 
Besides  the  railway,  which  pkces  Athlone  in 
direct  communication  with  Dublin  and  Galway, 
and  has  greatly  benefited  the  town,  a  small  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Shannon  Harbour  and  Limerick 
b^  steamers  on  the  Shannon,  the  intercourse  being 
aided  by  a  canal  about  1  m.  in  length,  near  Ath- 
lone, by  which  the  rapids  in  the  river  are  obviated. 
Markets  on  Tuesdars  and  Saturdays.  Fairs  on 
the  Monday  after  epiphany,  10th  March,  Holy 
Thursday,  and  24th  Aug. :  each  fair  continues  for 
three  days. 

ATHOS,  AGIOS-OROS,  or  MONTE  SANTO, 
a  famous  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  most  easterly  of  those  penin- 
sulas that  project  in  a  SE.  direction  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Salomki  (part  of  Macedonia)  into  the 
iEgean  Sea,  being  that  between  the  Gulfs  of  Con- 
tesa  {Sinua  £f6vmoatcus)  and  Monte-Santo  (Sinus 
Singiticus),  This  peninsula  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  low  isthmus,  not  more  than  1^  m.  across, 
and  not  more,  where  highest,  than  15  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  peninsula  itself, 
which  is  about  25  m.  in  length  by  about  4  m.  in 
breadth,  is  mountainous  and  rugged.  Mount  Athos 
has,  by  a  recent  survey,  been  found  to  be  in  lat. 
40O  10^  N.,  long.  240  20' 80"  E.,  and  to  reach  the 
height  of  6,349  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  water,  its  lower  parts  being 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  &c., 
above  which  towers  the  bare  conical  peak  of  the 
mountain. 

Mount  Athos  has  been  famous  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
fleet  of  Mardonius,  the  Persian  general,  in  at- 
tempting to  double  Mount  Athos,  was  reported  to 
have  lost  above  300  ships  and  20,000  men.  (Lib. 
vi.  8.  44.)  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  de- 
termined to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  a  simi- 
lar disaster  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  isthmus, 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  of  two  triremes 
passing  abreast  (Herod,  lib.  viL  s.  24) ;  of  which 
great  work  the  traces  still  remain.  In  modem 
times  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos  has  been  oc- 
cupied from  a  remote  epoch  by  a  number  of  monks 
of  the  Greek  church,  who  live  in  a  sort  of  fortified 
monasteries,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty,  of 
different  degrees  of  magnitude  and  importance. 
These,  with  the  farms  or  metochia  attached  to 
them,  occupy  the  whole  peninsula,  which  has 
thence  derived  its  modem  name  of  Monte  Santo. 
The  situation  of  the  different  monasteries  is  gene- 
rally the  most  romantic  and  strikingly  beautiful 
that  can  be  imagined.  Some  of  them  belong  to 
Russians,  others  to  Bulgarians,  and  others  to  Ser- 
vians. Except  the  produce  of  their  own  farms 
and  vineyards,  and  the  sale  of  crosses  and  beads, 
they  depend  chiefl}r  on  the  oblations  offered  by 
the  numerous  pilgrims  by  which  they  are  occa- 
sionally visited,  and  on  the  sums  collected  by 
their  mendicant  brethren  in  other  parts.  They 
pay  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Porte.  No  fe- 
males are  admitted  within  this  peninsula. 

Most  of  the  monasteries  possess  considerable 
collections  of  manuscripts,  and  it  was  long  a  pre- 
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valent  opinion  that  some  of  the  lost  treasures  of 
ancient  genius  might  be  recovered,  were  a  diligent 
search  made  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Auios. 
In  1801,  however,  they  were  thoroughly  explored 
by  Dr.  Carlyle,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  copy 
of  the  Illiad  and  Odyssey,  a  few  of  the  edited 
plays  of  the  different  tragedians,  a  copy  of  Pindar 
and  Hesiod,  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
iEschines,  parts  of  Aristotle,  and  copies  of  Philo 
and  Josephus,  he  did  not  meet  with  anything 
valuable.  There  were  some  valuable  MSS.*  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  none  so  old  by  centuries  as 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  or  MS.  of  Beza.  Polemi- 
cal divinity,  and  lives  of  the  saints,  formed  the 
great  bulk  of  the  libraries. 

The  monasteries  suffered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  the  Turks  during  the  Greek  revolution. 
The  entire  population  of  the  peninsula  was  esti- 
mated at  about  6,000  in  1801 ;  but  at  present  it  is 
probably  rather  under  8,000. 

ATHY,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kildare,  prov. 
Leinster,  on  the  Barrow,  38  m.  SW.  Dublin  by 
road,  and  44|  by  the  South-Eastem  railway.  Pop. 
4,124  in  1861.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town 
was  Athlegar,  *  the  western  ford.'  From  its  posi- 
tion on  the  border  of  the  English  pale,  and  on  a 
ford  of  the  river,  it  has  been  a  frequent  scene  of 
conflict.  In  1308  it  was  plundered  by  the  Irish, 
and  burnt  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1315.  A  fort,  built 
about  1506,  to  guard  the  pass  of  the  river,  was 
occupied  in  1648  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  on  the  part 
of  the  Irisli,  but  in  1650  it  surrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentary forces.  The  two  portions  into  which 
the  town  is  divided  by  the  Barrow,  are  connected 
b^  a  bridge  of  five  arched,  thus  forming  one  con- 
tinuous main  street,  whence  several  lesser  avenues 
diveige.  There  is  a  par.  church,  a  plain  building ; 
a  spacious  R,  Cath.  chapel,  with  a  Presbyterian 
and  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  Adjoining  the 
town  is  a  small  chapel,  an  ancient  cemetery,  and 
a  small  Dominican  monastery.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman'Catholics ;  the  census 
of  1801  showed  352  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  17  Presbyterians,  and  57  Methodists.  Be- 
sides the  parochial  school,  there  are  two  others 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  is 
also  a  dispensary  and  a  poor  fund.  It  is  a  chief 
constabulary  station,  and  has  a  small  cavalry  bar- 
rack. By  a  charter  of  11  James  I.,  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  sovereign,  two  bailiffs,  and  twelve  bur- 
gesses. Previously  to  the  Union  the  borough  sent 
two  ms.  to  the  Irish  parliament  The  summer 
assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here,  as  are  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  in  January  and  June,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Tuesday.  The  markets  are 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays-,  the  fairs  on  17 
Mar.,  25  Apr.,  9  June,  25  July,  10  Oct,  and  11 
Dec.  The  modem  consequence  of  the  town  is 
mainly  derived  from  its  being  a  station  on  the 
South-Eastern  railway,  as  well  as  at  the  junction 
of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  the  Barrow, 
and  from  the  latter  being  made  navigable  to  its 
embouchure.  It  has,  in  coiisei^uence,  become  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  com,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  purchased,  partly  for  mills  on  the  Barrow,  but 
chiefly  for  the  Dublm  market  Com,  butter,  and 
provisions  are  also  sent  down  the  Barrow  to  New 
Koss  and  Waterford ;  and  timber  and  other  arti- 
cles, for  the  use  of  the  adjoining  districts,  are  im- 
ported by  the  same  channel  and  by  railway. 

ATINA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Ca- 
serta,  12  m.  SE.  Sora,  near  the  Melfa,  among  some 
of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Apennines.  Pop. 
5,140  in  1862.  The  town  has  a  cathedral,  a  con- 
vent, and  a  hospital;  and  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  suppressed  by  Pope  Eugene  III. 
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It  is  principally^  remarkable  for  its  Cyclopean  re 
mains. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian 
cities;  beiii^,  according  to  Virgil  (^n.  lib.  vii. 
629),  a  considerable  town  as  early  as  the  Trojan 
war.  It  was  taken  from  the  Samnites  by  the 
Romans,  A.U.C.  440.  Cicero  says  it  was  a  pre- 
fecture, and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  distin- 
guished in  Italv.  (Cic.  pro  Planco.)  It  reoeived 
a  colonv  from  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  that  watery  expanse  which  covers  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  At- 
lantic Ocean  lies  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  washing  the  £.  shores  of  the  Americas,  and 
the  W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  extending 
lengthwise  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Seas. 
Where  narrowest,  between  Greenland  and  Norway, 
it  b  about  930  m.  across;  but  between  N.  Africa 
and  Florida,  where  it  attains  to  its  maximum 
breadth,  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  exceeds 
4,150  m.  Though  it  comprises  little  more  than  a 
fifth  part  of  t^e  whole  ocean,  its  shores  form  a 
more  extended  line  of  coast  than  those  of  all  the 
other  seas  taken  together.  This  arises  from  several 
extensive  mediterranean  seas,  which  enter  deeply 
into  the  contiguous  continents,  being  connected 
by  straits  with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  form- 
ing portions  of  it  Such  are  the  Baltic  and  Medi- 
terranean Sea  in  the  Old  Continent ;  and  Hudson's 
and  Baffin's  Bays,  and  the  Columbian  Sea  ^Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea),  in  the  New  W  orld. 
And  it  is  probably  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
facilities  afforded  for  commercial  intercourse  by 
these  arms  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  countries  in 
their  vicinity  have  made  a  greater  and  more  early 
progress  in  civilisation  than  those  of  most  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

To  the  same  cause  has  also  been  ascribed  the 
circumstance  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  having  applied  them^ilves  pecu- 
liarly to  navigation :  they  have  not  limited  their 
activity  in  this  branch  of  industry  to  the  Atlantic, 
but  navigate  every  other  sea ;  and  there  is  now  no 
harbour,  how  remote  soever,  which  iff  not  re;gu- 
larly  visited  by  their  ships,  with  the  exception  of 
those  to  which  a  free  access  is  denied,  or  wnich  do 
not  fiimish  any  article  of  trade.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  has  thus,  as  it  were,  become  the  most  tte- 
quented  highway  of  commercial  nations,  and  has 
been  more  completely  explored  and  examined  than 
the  other  seas;  and  frequently  repeated  experi- 
ments have  enabled  rales  to  be  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  vessels  traversing  its  different  parts, 
in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  which  give  the 
greatest  facility  and  security  to  its  navigation. 

Those  groups  of  islands  which  impede  naviga- 
tion, and  render  it  comparatively  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, are  much  less  numerous  in  the  Atlantic 
than  in  most  other  seas.  If,  indeed,  we  except 
the  chain  of  islands  which  separates  the  Columbian 
Sea  from  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  exists  any 
such  group  of  islands  between  50^  N.  lat  and  50*^ 
S.  lat  The  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Venl 
Islands,  as  well  as  those  of  Guinea  and  the  Ber- 
mudas, occupy  a  comparatively  small  space,  and 
are  easily  avoided ;  and  the  two  last-mentioned 

f  roups  lie  far  from  the  common  track  of  vessels, 
he  Canaries,  including  Madeira,  are  frequently 
visited ;  being  situated  where  it  is  usual  for  vesseld 
to  change  the  direction  of  their  course, 

The  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents  is  of 
sp^3ial  importance  as  affecting  the  performance  of 
voyages;  and  to  the  more  exact  knowledge  of 
their  course  and  influence,  as  well  as  to  other  im- 
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jirpvements  in  the  art  of  navigation,  is  to  be 
mbed  the  fact  that  voyages  are  at  present  per* 
formed  in  nearly  half  the  time  they  occupied  only 
tvo  centuries  ago. 

Wmda, — ^As  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  the 
two  Icy  Seas  at  its  extremities,  extends  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  it  ia  in  parts  subject 
to  the  perpetual  or  trade  winds,  in  others  to  the 
variaiUe  winds ;  and  alon^  some  of  its  coasts,  be- 
tween the  tropics,  the  wmds  are  subject  to  a  re- 
gular change  according  to  the  seasons— or,  in  other 
words,  rmmMoonM  are  there  prevalent. 

The  trade- winds  do  not  extend  beyond  the  32nd 
parallel  from  the  equator;  sometimes  they  are  not 
met  with  at  a  greater  distance  than  27^  lat.  The 
whole  smrface  of  the  sea  extending  from  these  la- 
titudes to  the  poles  is  the  province  of  the  waiaMe 
winds.  The  latter  blow  in  every  season  from  all 
paints  of  the  compass ;  but,  hy  long  experience,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  W.  winds  prevail  in  both 
hemispheres.  If  a  line  be  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  a  meridian,  it  is  estimated  that  the  proportion 
between  the  winds  blowing  from  the  W.  to  those 
that  come  from  the  £.  is  as  9  to  5^.  Tins,  at  least, 
is  the  proportion  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  where  the 
estimate  has  been  made  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness. It  is,  besides,  to  be  obeerveid,  that  whilst 
the  winds  between  the  tropics  and  near  them  blow 
nearly  always  with  the  same  decree  of  force,  the 
variable  winds  vary  extremely  m  this  respect — 
blowing  sometimes  almost  with  the  strength  of 
hurricanes,  and  at  other  times  sinking  into  dead 

The  two  trade-winds  do  not  blow  over  the  whole 
sur&oe  of  the  sea  lying  between  the  tropics.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other  b^  the  region  of 
eainu.  This  region  varies,  accordmg  to  the  sea- 
sons, in  extent;  and  does  not  always  occupy  the 
same  part  of  the  ocean.  It  is  found  to  extend 
from  a  short  distance  off  the  sliores  of  the  Old 
Continent  to  a  short  distance  off  those  of  the  New, 
but  its  breadth  is  very  various.  Sometimes  it 
occupies  not  more  than  8^  of  lat,  and  at  other 
seasons  up  to  \(P,  The  most  remarkable  fact 
respecting  this  region  is,  that  it  does  not  extend 
equally  on  both  sides  the  equator,  but  lies  nearly 
the  whole  year  round  in  the  N.  hemisphere.  Only 
when  the  sun  is  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  it 
passes  the  line,  but  never  extends  farther  to  the 
S.  than  2^^.  On  the  N.  of  the  eqtuitor  it  ad- 
vances at  certain  seasons,  even  to  the  14th  or  15th 
deg.  of  lat.  These  changes  in  the  extent  and  in 
the  range  in  which  the  region  of  calms  is  met 
with,  and  in  which  the  trade-winds  blow,  depend 
evidently  on  the  position  of  the  sun.  When  the 
son  is  near  ^e  X  tropic,  or  retiring  from  it, 
esnedally  in  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
cahns  advance  towards  the  N.  even  to  the  14th 
and  loth  deg.  of  lat. ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
S.  trade-winds  encroach  considerably  on  the  N. 
hemisphere,  being  met  with  as  far  as  the  4th  or 
dth  deg.  of  N.  lat.  Then  the  breadth  of  the  re- 
gion of  calms  is  10^ ;  but  when  the  sun  is  near 
the  S.  tropic,  or  begins  to  retire  firom  it,  the  S. 
trade- winda  also  recede  farther  S. ;  and  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  calms  extend  to  the 
S.  of  the  line,  but  only  to  a  distance  of  from  1^  to 
i^^.  In  this  season  the  N.  trade-wind  advances 
to  2°  N.  lat.,  and  the  width  of  the  region  of  calms 
is  then  narrowed  to  from  8°  to  4^  lat.  The  central 
line  (^  the  region  of  calms  may  be  placed  at  about 
oP  or  5^^  laL ;  and  its  mean  breadth  may  extend 
wer  5^  or  5^®,  or  fVom  800  to  360  sea  m.  Con- 
tinued calms  reign  in  this  region ;  and  they  would 
form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
vessels,  were  not  the  air  daily  agitated  by  a  squall 
vhich  occozs  about  two  o'clock  in  the  allernoon.r 


At  noon,  a  black  and  well-defined  cloud  appears 
near  the  horizon,  which  increases,  and  announces 
a  violent  thunder-storm ;  suddenly  a  wind  arises, 
blows  for  a  short  time  with  great  violence,  sends 
down  a  few  drops  of  rain ;  and  after  this  tumult 
of  the  elements  has  lasted  from  half  to  one  hour, 
the  calm  returns.  These  short  violent  squalls 
are  called  tornadoes. 

The  northern  trade-wind  U  subject  to  change, 
not  only  respecting  the  extent  of  sea  over  which, 
but  also  respecting  the  direction  in  which,  it  blows. 
When  the  sun  advances  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  it 
withdraws,  as  already  seen,  farther  from  the  equa- 
tor. It  also  blows  over  a  wider  range  of  sea,  near 
the  coasts  of  America,  than  at  a  uiort  distance 
from  the  Old  Continent  In  the  seas  inclosing 
the  Canary  Islands,  it  is  rarely  met  with  at  30^ 
lat«,  and  often  not  before  the  27th  parallel  is 
reached;  here,  therefore,  its  N.  bounda^  may  be 
fixed  at  28^°  N.  hit  as  a  mean.  On  the  W.  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean,  however,  near  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, it  extends  farther  N.,  even  to  82*'  lat ;  here 
its  mean  boundary  may  be  fixed  at  SQ9  lat  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Old  Continent,  this 
trade-wmd  blows  from  the  NE.,  but  it  declines 
more  to  the  E.  as  it  proceeds  farther  W.  In  the 
middle  of  the* ocean  it  is  E.  ^N.,  and  where  it 
approaches  the  New  Continent  it  blows  from  due 
EL  lliis  wind  is  somewhat  changeable  towards  its 
N.  boundary;  sometimes  violent  NE.  winds  are 
found  to  prevail  between  the  22nd  and  dOth  deg. 
of  lat,  and  in  the  same  parallels  it  is  frequently 
very  weak.  But  no  navigation  can  be  more  plea- 
sant than  that  with  this  trade-wind.  It  is  rather 
to  be  called  a  breeze  than  a  wind ;  and  is  uniform, 
and  never  interrupted  by  squaUs.  The  waves 
which  are  raised  by  it  are  low,  and  their  swell 
gentle.  Where  this  wind  blows,  the  passage  from 
the  Old  Continent  to  America  may  safely  be  ef- 
iected  in  an  open  boat  Hence  the  Spaniards 
have  called  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
'  Sea  of  the  Ladies,' — Golfo  de  las  Damas. 

The  wuthem  trade-wind  differs  from  the  north- 
em  in  the  greater  extent  of  sea  over  which  it 
blows,  extending,  as  we  previously  observed,  in 
summer,  to  b^  or  even  6®  to  the  N.,  and  never  nv 
ceding  farther  to  the  S.  of  the  equator  than  2J°. 
It  is,  farther,  much  more  regular,  not  being  inter- 
rupted towards  its  S,  boundary  by  other  winds. 
Its  direction  near  the  Old  Contment  is  also  some- 
what different;  for  here  it  blows  parallel  to  the 
coast  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  Bight  of  Benin — that  is,  from  the  S.  At  a 
distance  from  the  continent  it  becomes  by  degrees 
more  easterly,  and  where  it  approaches  America 
its  direction*  is  nearly  due  E.  The  meridian  of 
20^  W.  of  Greenwich  may  be  considered  as  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  winds  which  blow 
more  southerly  or  more  easterly.  To  the  E.  of 
this  line,  the  wind  varies  between  SSW.  and 
SSE. ;  but  to  the  W.  of  it,  between  SSE.  and 
SSW. 

In  some  parts  the  trade-winds  extend  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  continents ;  in  others,  a  tract 
of  sea  lies  between  the  trade-winds  and  the  land 
in  which  a  different  wind  is  prevalent  Thus  it  is 
found,  that  in  the  sea  between  the  N.  trade-wmd 
and  the  African  coast,  from  the  Canaries  to  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  wind  blows  constantly 
from  the  W.  This  phenomenon  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Great 
African  Desert  the  Sahara.  Its  surface,  destitute 
of  vegetarion,  and  covered  with  loose  sand,  is 
heated  by  the  sun  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  in 
consequence  the  superincumbent  air  is  rarefied, 
and  rises.  Where  this  rarefied  air  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  more  dense  air  covering  the  surface 
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of  the  sea,  the  latter  expands  over  the  desert; 
and  this  gives  rise  to  a  continual  flow  of  air  from' 
W.toE. 

Farther  S.,  between  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands 
and  Cape  Mesurado  (7^  N.  lat.),  a  kind  of  mon- 
soon prevails,  which,  in  certain  places,  blows  to 
the  distance  of  200  m.,  and  opposite  Sierra  Leone 
aboat  150  m.  off  shore.  From  September  to  Jane 
it  proceeds  from  the  N.  or  N£.,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  year  from  SW.  Along  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  S.  trade-wind 
prevails  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  but  its 
direction  is  a  little  changed,  the  wind  blowing 
from  the  SW.  Between  the  Bight  of  Benin  and 
80°  S.  lat,  the  trade-wind  blows  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  continent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  a  regular  monsoon  prevails. 
It  proceeds,  between  September  and  March,  from 
between  N.  \  £.  and  N£.  ^  £. ;  and  from  March 
to  September,  from  between  £.  ^  N.  to  £S£. 
These  winds  blow  with  consideri£le  fbroe,  and 
extend  sometimes  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
shore,  especially  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
There  are  instances  on  record  of  its  having  been 
met  with  nearly  as  far  as  the  ^middle  of  the 
Atlantic 

N.  of  Cape  St  Roque,  the  trade-winds  reach  the 
very  shores  of  the  American  continent  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  these  parts  they  seem  even  to 
extend  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  continent 
itself;  for  the  continual  £.  wmd  which  blows  over 
the  plain  of  the  river  Amazon,  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Andes,  is  generally  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  trade-winds.  The  same  mav  be 
said  of  the  £.  winds  which  blow  over  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Orinoco,  where  this  wind  is  felt 
as  far  as  Angostura,  and  at  certain  seasons  still 
farther  W. 

Cwrents. — ^We  are  less  acquainted  with  the 
currents  than  with  the  winds.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  subject  is  natu- 
rally involved,  and  partly  from  the  comparatively 
short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  they  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  navigators  and  natu- 
ralists. 

Currents  are  to  be  distinguished  from  drift- 
weUer,  By  the  latter  expression,  that  motion  of 
the  water  is  understood,  which  is  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  by  perpetual  or  prevailing 
'A'inds.  By  pushing  continually  the  upper  strata 
of  the  water  towanis  that  point  to  which  they 
blow,  they  cause  a  slow  motion  of  the  water  in 
that  direction.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  that 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  subject  to  the 
trade-wind,  is  in  a  continual  motion  towards  the 
W. ;  which  is  most  sensible  in  those  regions  which 
are  always  exposed  to  the  trade-winds,  and  less 
HO  where  they  blow  only  in  certain  seasons.  This 
kind  of  current  is  in  most  parts  constant,  but  its 
flow  very  gentle.  Its  mean  velocity  is  from  9 
to  10  m.  a  day,  and  it  is  very  favourable  to 
navigation. 

Other  drift-currents  are  met  with  in  those  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  in  which  the  wind  changes  with 
,  the  seasons ;  as  along  t)ie  coast  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  that  of  Brazil,  S.  of  Cape  St.  Augustine.  In 
the  former  the  current  runs,  from  September  to 
June,  S.,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  a 
N.  direction.  Along  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  the 
current,  from  September  to  March,  runs  in  a  S. 
direction,  and  from  March  to  September,  N. 

Kven  in  tho8e  parts  of  the  Atlantic  which  are 
subject  to  a  continual  change  of  the  wind,  a  drift- 
current  is  obsen^able.  Wo  observed  that  N.  of 
o(P  N.  lat,  and  S.  of  30°  S.  lat,  in  the  region 
of  the  variable  ^dnds,  the  W.  wmds  prevail,  and 


in  these  parts  of  the  ocean  a  W.  current  is  per- 
ceived ;  but  it  is  feeble,  and  manifests  itself  in  the 
N.  Atlantic  only  on  the  whole  course  of  a  voyage 
from  £urope  to  America  and  backward,  retarding 
the  former  and  forwarding  the  latter. 

Besides  the  drift^urrents,  the  velocity  of  which 
is  moderate,  there  are  others  of  much  greater 
force,  called  properly  currents.  Their  origin  is 
still  involved  m  obscurity ;  but,  from  some  facta, 
we  may  suppose  that  they  are  not  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  are  of  great  depth,  and 
in  many  parts,  if  not  in  all,  extend  to  the  very 
bottom  01  the  sea.  These  currents  cannot  be 
compared  with  rivers ;  for  they  extend  over  such 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  if  they 
were  transferred  to  the  continent  they  would 
cover  countries  of  great  extent 

In  the  Atlantic,  these  cuirents  run  across  the 
ocean  in  three  places.  The  current  crossing  the 
Atlantic  near  the  line,  is  called  the  Equatoruucmr- 
rent;  it  runs  from  £.  to  W.  The  current,  which, 
in  a  direction  from  W.  to  £.,  traverses  the  N.  At- 
lantic between  86^  and  44^,  bears  the  name  of  the 
Gnif  Stream ;  and  that  which  runs  in  the  same 
direction,  through  the  S.  Atlantic,  between  SO^and 
4fP  S.  lat,  is  named  the  8.  Atlantic  current  Other 
currents  run  along  the  shores  of  both  continents 
between  W>  N.  lat  and  80^  S.  lat  Along  the 
Old  Continent  they  run  towards  the  equator;  but, 
on  the  shores  of  America,  they  flow  from  the  line 
towards  the  poles.  These  latter  kind  of  currents 
are  intinutely  connected  with  the  equatoiial  cur- 
rent; but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  with  the  gulf 
stream  or  the  S.  current 

The  Equatorial  current  may  be  supposed  to  have 
its  ori^  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  on  the  W.  shores 
of  Africa,  between  the  islands  of  Anno  Bom  and 
St  Thomas ;  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  W.  direction, 
towards  Capes  St  Roque  and  Augustine,  on  the 
coast  of  BraziL  Its  breadth  is  different  in  different 
parts.  Near  its  origin  it  is  not  quite  8^  of  lat 
across,  about  160  m. ;  but,  in  its  progress  to  the 
W.,  it  increases  considerably  in  width.  Opposite 
Cape  Palmas,  its  N.  border  is  found  at  about  I^  45' 
X.  lat,  but  the  S.  reaches  nearly  to  6^  S.  lat : 
thus  its  breadth  extends  here  over  more  than  6^ 
of  lat,  or  upward  of  360  nautical  m.  It  attains  its 
greatest  brradth  between  2(P  and  22°  W.  long., 
where  it  extends  over  7°  or  8°  of  lat,  from  4Jo  or 
5°  S.  of  the  equator  to  2^°  or  3°  N.  of  it ;  here, 
consequently,  it  is  450  nautical  m.  across.  A  little 
farther  W.,  between  229  and  23°  W.  long.,  it  sends 
off  a  branch  to  the  NW. ;  and  here  it  narrows  to 
about  300  m.,  which  breadth  it  probably  preserves 
up  to  its  division  into  two  currents,  opposite  Capes 
St  Roque  and  St  Augustine;  but  that  part  of  its 
course  which  lies  W.  of  23°  and  24°  W,  long,  is 
somewhat  declined  towards  the  S.  Its  velocity 
varies  likewise,  not  only  in  the  different  parts  of  its 
course,  but  also  in  different  seasons,  b^g  mudi 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter.  From  Anno 
^m  to  10°  W.  long,  it  may  run  from  25  to  30  m. 
a  day ;  but  between  10°  and  16°  its  velocity  in- 
creases to  from  44  to  80  m.  at  the  end  of  June  and 
the  beginning  of  July;  in  the  other  summer 
months  it  is  somewhat  less ;  and,  from  October  to 
March,  very  moderate,  and  sometimes  very  weak. 
Between  16°  and  23°  W.  long.,  where  it  is  com« 
roonly  crossed  by  vessels,  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent rises  often  to  45,  50,  and  even  60  m.  per  day ; 
but  its  mean  velocity  may  be  fixed  at  about  30  ra. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  within  the  current 
is  everywhere  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the 
^ja  without  the  current  The  whole  length  of 
this  ciurent,  from  St  Thomas  to  Cape  St  Koque, 
amounts  to  upwanl  of  2,500  sea  m. 

The  portion  of  the  equatorial   current  which 
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bnmches  off  from  the  main  stream  between  22^ 
and  330  W.  loDg^  and  about  2k^  N.  Ut,  is  caUed 

the  NfT.  emrremt.     At  the  point  of ^'  -    '-^ 

may  be  from  180  to  200  m.  in  width 


At  the  pomt  of  separation,  it 
~* 1;  farth< 


farther  N.  it 


widens  even  to  800  m.^  but  narrows  again  to  240 
and  lesK.  Its  velocity  u  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
main  eauatorial  currents  In  its  S.  part,  as  far  as 
10°  N.  lat.,  it  may  nm  80  m.  a  day ;  bat  it  after- 
wards  alaffkens  considerably;  yet  at  all  times  it 
may  be  traced  up  to  18^  N.  lat.,  and  commonly 
even  to  25^.  In  the  N.  part  of  its  course  it  de- 
dines  more  to  the  N^  till  It  is  lost  in  the  drift-cur- 
renu  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  current  in- 
oeases  the  velocity  of  the  drift-cunrent,  which 
navigators  have  observed  between  85^  W.  lat.  and 
the  island  of  Trinidad ;  and  that  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  drift-current,  which  here  declines 
to  the  NW.,  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 

At  a  distance  of  about  800  m.  from  the  coast  of 
Bkaadl,  extending  between  Capes  St.  Roque  and  St. 
Augustine,  the  equatorial  current  divides  into  two 
bfaaches.  That  which  continues  to  run  along  the 
K.  ooast  of  Brazil,  turns  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amar- 
zon  to  the  N.,  and  proceeds  along  the  shores  of 
Guyana  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  it  enters 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  called  the  Guyana  cur- 
nmtj  and  the  length  of  its  course  does  not  fall  short 
of  1 ,500  m.  Its  velocity  is  greatest  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  may,  in  the  former,  be  about  80  m.  a 
day  at  a  mean.  It  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  Uie 
dirorent  straits  which,  S.  of  the  island  of  Martin- 
ique, divide  the  smaller  Antilles  from  one  another 
and  from  the  continent  of  S.  America.  In  these 
straits  the  currents  setting  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
are  strong:  that  between  Trinidad  and  Grenada 
runs  from  1  to  1^  m.  per  hour ;  less  rapid  is  the 
current  in  the  strait  between  St  Vincent  and  St. 
Lucia;  and  between  the  latter  island  and  Martin- 
ique it  runs  not  more  than  21  m.  per  day.  At  the 
Vixgin  Islands  the  How  of  the  water  is  only  8  or  10 
m.  a  day,  and  that  is  not  more  than  the  common 
rate  at  which  the  drift-current  runs.  In  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  the  Guyana  current  terminates ;  for  in 
that  sea  no  perpetual  current  has  been  traced.  It 
rather  seems  that  the  currents  which  exist  there, 
depend  on  the  winds,  and  change  the  direction  of 
their  course  according  to  the  seasons. 

The  other  current,  which  branches  off  from  the 
equatorial  current,  opposite  Cape  St.  Augustine  in 
Brazil,  is  called  the  Brazil  current,  and  runs  to  the 
SW.  along  the  shores  of  S.  America,  but  does  not 
in  anyjpart  of  its  course  approach  near  to  them. 
From  8^  S.  lat.,  where  it  separates  from  the  Guyana 
current,  to  l^  or  17^  S.  lat.,  the  current  has  a 
considerable  width,  and  runs  about  20  m.  or  some- 
what more  a  day.  Its  distance  from  the  continent 
is  nowhere  less  than  250  m.  Farther  S.  it  increases 
in  breadth  and  velocity,  and  approaches  at  the 
Mime  time  nearer  the  continent.  Oi)posite  Cape 
Frio  it  runs  about  30  m.  a  day,  and  is  not  more 
than  200  m.  distant  from  the  coast.  As,  however, 
from  the  last-mentioned  cape  the  land  falls  back 
to  the  W^  the  current  is  soon  found  at  300  m.  and 
more  from  the  continent.  By  declining,  by  de- 
grees, its  course  farther  to  the  W.,  it  approaches 
nearer,  but  never  is  found  at  a  distance  less  than 
250  m.  llius  it  continues  to  the  mouth  of  the  La 
Plata  river,  running  all  this  way  from  15  to  20  m. 
per  day.  It  becomes  weaker  as  it  advances  farther 
8^  but  may  be  traced  to  the  straits  of  Magalhaens 
and  Le  Maire. 

The  Guyana  and  Brazil  currents  are  those  with 
niiich  the  equatorial  current  is  connected  on  the 
nhoies  of  America.  The  currents  with  which  this 
great  sea-stream  is  united  near  the  coast  of  the  Old 
Continent,  are  the  S.  and  the  N.  African  currents. 


The  8.  African  current  seems  to  have  its  origin 
some  decrees  N.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
appears,  however,  not  to  be  connected  with  the 
Agulhas  current,  which  is  found  at  a  short  distance 
S.  from  the  Cape,  and  which  runs  W.  from  the 
Indian  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Between  18^  and 
11°  S.  lat.  exists  a  current  running  from  S.  to  N. 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  but  we 
are  not  acquainted  either  with  its  breadth  or  ve- 
locity; neither,  however,  appears  to  be  consider- 
able. Between  11°  and  the  island  of  Anno  Bom, 
the  current  runs  in  a  NW.  by  W.  direction  at  the 
rate  of  from  15  to  25  or  even  30  m.  a  day,  but- 
seems  to  be  of  inconsiderable  width.  It  increases 
in  velocity  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaire,  and  m 
width  at  Cape  Lopez ;  but  soon  afterwards  merges 
into  the  equatorial  current. 

The  North  African  current,  which  is  also  called 
the  Gumea  current  from  its  terminating  opposite 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  has  its  origin  opposite  the 
coast  of  France,  between  the  southern  shores  of 
Ireland  and  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determme  more  precisely  the  place  whero 
it  originates ;  but  it  is  a  fact  well  established  by 
experience,  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between 
the  Peninsula  and  the  Azores  is  in  motion  towards 
the  S.,  the  western  part  setting  more  southerlv, 
and  the  eastern  more  to  the  S£.  Between  Cape  St. 
Vincent  in  Portugal,  and  Cape  Can  tin  in  Morocco, 
the  motion  is  directed  towards  Uie  Straits  uf  Gib- 
raltar; and  this  motion  extends  as  far  westward 
as  20°  W.  long.  Between  Cape  Cantin  and  Cape 
Blanco  the  general  direction  of  the  current  is  along 
the  coast,  but  it  sets  in  nearly  perpendicularly 
towards  the  shores.  This  portion  of  the  current  is 
about  300  m.  across  between  Cape  Cantin  and  Cape 
Bojador,  but  only  from  150  to  180  between  the 
last^mentioned  Cape  and  Cape  Blanco.  Between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  de  Verd  the  current  runs  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  S.,  approaching  the  general 
direction  of  the  drift-current  of  the  trade  winds. 
Near  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands  the  temperature  of 
the  water  of  the  current  is  8°  lower  than  in  those 
parts  of  the  sea  which  lie  beyond  it.  After  passin;; 
Cape  de  Verd,  the  current  turns  S.,  and  by  degrees 
S£.  and  S8£.  Here  it  does  not  approach  the 
shores  of  Africa ;  at  least,  between  Cape  de  Verd 
and  Cape  Mesurado  it  is  met  with  only  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  m.  from  the  coast.  The  inter- 
mediate space  is  occupied  by  periodical  currents, 
which  run,  from  September  to  June,  S.  or  SW., ; 
but  in  the  remainder  of  the  year,  N£.  S.  of  Cape 
Mesurado  it  approaches  the  coast,  and  increases  in 
velocity,  runnmg  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  2  m.  per 
hour;  here  its  temperature  is  considerably  in- 
creased, but  still  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  at 
large.  At  Cape  Palmas  it  turns  entirely  to  the  £. ; 
and  skirts  the  coast  of  Guinea  until  it  disappears 
in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Quorra,  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Biafra,  where  it  partly  seems  to 
mingle  with  the  £quatorial  current. 

with  the  N.  African  current  another  current  is 
connected,  which  runs  across  the  British  Chaimel 
at  its  western  extremity.  It  runs  £.  from  Cape 
Finisterre  along  the  S.  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
turns  then  to  the  N.  and  N  W.,  along  the  W.  coast 
of  France;  and  passing  Ushant,  it  traverses  the 
British  and  Irish  Channels.  At  the  Scilly  Islands, 
which  it  touches  with  its  eastern  border,  it  is  60  m. 
across.  It  then  continues  to  the  southern  shores  of 
Ireland,  W.  of  Camsore  Point ;  and  hence  turns  to 
Cape  Clear,  where,  after  entering  the  ocean,  it  turns 
to  the  S.  and  S£.,  and  rejoins  the  N.  African  cur- 
rent. By  this  current  vessels  are  frequently  placed 
in  danger  near  the  Scilly  Islands.  With  certain 
winds  this  current  runs  from  24  to  28  m.  a  day. 

The   Gulf  atream  which  crosses  the  Athiutic 
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between  36°  and  44°  N.  Ut.,  originates  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  water  in  this  sea  is  set  by  two 
cuirents  into .  a  nearly  circular  motion,  which 
seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  why  it  acquires 
such  a  hip:h  degree  of  temperature, — being  86° 
Fahr.,  whilst  that  of  the  ocean  at  laiy^  in  the 
same  lat.  (25°  N.)  does  not  exceed  78°  Fahr.  The 
two  currents,  which  put  in  motion  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  water  of  the  gulf,  unite  about  70  m. 
W.  of  the  Havannah ;  and  by  this  junction  the 
(xulf  stream  is  formed.  It  runs  along  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  eastward ;  but  it  is  neither 
broad  nor  rapid  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Florida  at  the  Salt  Kays,  where  it  begins  to  run 
about  1  ^  m.  an  hour  After  entering  the  straits, 
its  velocity  increases  to  2^,  3,  and  occasionally 
4  m.  an  hour.  In  the  Narrows,  however,  between 
Cape  Florida  and  the  Bimini  Islands  (which  be- 
long to  the  Bahamas),  where  the  strait  is  only 
44  m.  across,  and  the  water-way  is  straitened  by 
reefs  and  shoals  to  35  m.,  it  runs,  in  the  month  of 
August,  5  m.  an  hour;  and  at  that  rate  commonly 
through  the  remainder  of  the  strait  up  to  Cape 
C'aKaveraL  Though  the  current  has  traversed,  m 
this  space,  about  4^  of  lat,  the  temperature  of  its 
water  is  not  sensibly  diminished.  From  Cape  Ca- 
fJaveral  (about  28°'N.  lat.)  the  gulf-stream  runs 
lir&t  due  N.,  and  then  nearly  XE.  along  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  up  to  Cape  Hatteras  (38°  N. 
lat.) .  It  increases  gntdually  in  width,  and  decreases 
in  velocity.  At  Cape  Hatteras  it  is  from  72  to 
75  m.  across,  and  it  runs  only  3^  m.  per  hour. 
The  temperature  of  its  water  has  sunk  from  86^  to 
83°.  In  this  part,  the  current  runs  not  so  close  to 
the  shores  as  in  the  Strait  of  Florida.  Its  NW. 
edge  is  about  24  m.  SE.  from  Cape  Hatteras. 
After  passing  this  cape,  the  current  increases  still 
more  rapidly  in  width,  and  diminishes  graduaUy 
in  velocitv.  Between  Cape  Hatteras  and  the  banks 
of  Nantucket  and  St.  George  (40O  N.  lat,),  the 
general  direction  of  the  current  continues  to  be 
from  SW.  to  NE.,  though  the  W.  edge  runs  nearly 
due  N.  At  the  Nantucket  and  St.  George  Banks 
it  suddenly  declines  its  course  to  the  £.,  and 
bnishing  the  S.  extremity  of  the  great  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  it  continues  in  that  direction  as  far 
as  430  or  440  W.  long.,  between  37©  and  43°  N. 
lat.  Farther  E.  it  bends  t-o  the  SE.  and  S. ;  and 
having  inclosed  the  islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Azores,  it  is  lost  in 
the  ocean.  There  are  some  instances  on  record 
of  the  warm  water  of  the  gulf  stream  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  ver>'  shores  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
The  stron^t  current  is  between  38°  and  3i)°  N. 
lat. ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  breadth  of  the 
whole  current  does  not  exceed  120  naut.  m.,  though 
the  warm  water  is  found  to  be  200,  250,  and  even 
320  m.  across.  Between  65°  and  66°  W.  long, 
the  strongest  current  runs  from  55  to  56  m.  a  dav ; 
but  900  m.  farther  E.,  only  from  30  to  33  m.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores  its  mean  rate 
does  not  exceed  10  m.  a  dav.  The  temperature  of 
its  water  decreases  less  rapidly.  At  the  meridian 
of  63^0  W.  long.,  or  600  nautical  m.  from  Cape 
Hatteras,  the  thermometer  shows  in  cummer  81°, 
or  from  10°  to  1 1°  above  the  water  of  the  sea  under 
the  same  lat.  At  73°  long,  its  temperature  is  75° ; 
and  even  at  Corvo,  not  lower  than  72  J°,  or  from 
8°  to  10°  above  the  ocean.  The  length  of  the  gulf 
stream  from  the  Salt  Kays  to  the  S.  of  the  Azores 
is  upwards  of  3,000  naut.  m.  It  traverses  from 
19°  to  20°  of  lat.  (from  23°  to  42°  or  43°),  and  its 
temperature  decreases  only  13  J°  (from  86°  to  72^°). 
The  sea  which  is  traversed  by  it  is  subject  to  nearly 
continual  gales ;  especially  towards  the  outer  edges 
of  the  current. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  the  gulf 


stream  is  joined  by  the  Arctic  cvrr^nt,  which  ori- 
ginates beneath  the  immense  masses  of  ice  that 
surround  the  pole,  and  thence  runs  in  a  S\V.  di- 
rection along  the  E.  shores  of  Greenland,  carrj^ng 
with  it  a  great  number  of  icebergs,  ice-fields,  and 
ice-floes.  Pressing  these  icy  masses  against  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  the  current  renders  that  coast 
inaccessible;  but  it  prevents  the  ice  from  spread- 
ing over  the  North  Sea,  and  from  encumbering 
the  shores  of  the  British  islands.  At  Cape  Fare- 
well the  width  of  the  current  seems  to  be  from 
120  to  1  BO  m.,  the  ice-masses  extending  to  such  a 
distance  from  it.  After  passing  Cape  Farewell, 
the  current  bends  to  the  N.  and  enten  Davis's 
Strait,  running  along  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land up  to  the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  crosses  the 
strait  to  Cape  Walsingham  (^about  66°  N.  lat) ; 
hence  it  flows  southward  along  Cumberland's 
Island  to  Frobisher's  and  Hudson's  Straits.  Oppo- 
site these  straits  it  runs  from  15  to  16  m.  a  day. 
Approaching  Newfoundland,  the  current  divides : 
one  branch,  running  through  the  strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  mixes  with  the  waters  brou;^ht  down  by  the 
St  Lawrence ;  whilst  the  other  skirts  the  E.  shores 
of  Newfoundland,  where  it  passes  between  the  great 
and  the  outer  bank  of  Newfoundland  (between  45° 
and  46°  hit,  and  46°  and  47°  long.),  and  at  last 
joins  the  gulf  stream  between  44°  and  47°  W.  long. 
The  width  of  this  current,  probably,  nowhere  ex- 
ceeds 200  m. ;  the  temperature  of  its  water  is 
always  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean, 
sometimes  as  much  as  16^  or  17°. 

The  last  current  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  SouJlh 
Atlantic  current^  which  traverses  the  ocean  from 
E.  to  W.  between  30°  and  40°  S.  lat  In  the  W. 
part  of  the  Atlantic  its  velocity  seems  to  be  mode- 
rate ;  but  it  increases  as  the  current  advances  far- 
ther £.,  and  opposite  the  Cape  it  is  very  strong. 
It  is  met  with  at  a  distance  of  from  150  to  180  m. 
from  the  Cape ;  hence  it  flows  in  a  straight  line 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  traces  of  it  are  found 
2,000  m.  beyond  the  Cape.  That  space  of  sea 
which  inten^enes  between  this  current  and  the 
Cape,  is  occupied  by  another  current,  which  runs 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  being  formed  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  by  two  currents  which  descend  on 
both  sides  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  unite 
between  the  first  point  of  Natal  and  Cape  Recife, 
about  33°  S.  lat  Passmg  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
it  enters  the  Atlantic  as  a  current,  running  at  the 
rate  of  from  1  or  1^  m.  an  hour  in  a  NW.  di- 
rection, and  may  be  traced  as  far  as  25°  S.  lat 
This  current  is  called  the  AguVias  currentj  from 
passing  over  the  bank  of  that  name  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Africa. 

Tntcks  of  Vessels, — In  proportion  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  prevailing  winds  and  of  the  strength 
and  direction  of  the  cuirents  has  increased,  the 
tracks  have  been  fixed  with  more  precision,  which 
vessels  should  follow  in  sailing  from  or  to  a  country 
lying  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a  few 
cases  they  follow  the  same  route,  whether  out  war  I 
or  homeward  bound ;  but  in  most  cases  they  follow 
different  routes.  We  shall  notice  a  few  of  those 
which  are  m(>st  frequented. 

1.  Between  Europe  and  the  W.  cooMtofN,  Ame- 
rica vessels  keep  clear  of  the  gulf  stream,  sailing 
along  its  N.  border,  between  44°  and  50°  N.  lat 
If,  in  sailing  from  E.  to  W.,  they  were  to  enter 
the  gulf  stream  and  to  stem  its  current,  they  would 
l>e  delayed  in  their  course,  perhaps,  not  1^  than 
a  fortnight  If,  in  sailing  from  W.  to  E.,  they 
were  to  enter  it,  they,  doubtless,  would  arrive  four 
or  five  days  sooner  in  Europe;  but  the  vessels 
would  suffer,  from  the  continual  gales  which  pre- 
vail within  the  borders  of  the  stream,  so  much 
damage  in  wear  and  tear,  that  it  hardly  could  be 
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compeoflttted  bv  the  gain  of  a  few  days.  In  sail- 
TBp  to  the  United  States  N.  of  the  gulf  stream, 
TMsels  have  the  advantage  of  a  counter  current, 
vhich  runs  from  the  Nantucket  and  St.  George 
Banks  to  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  perhaps  to  Cape 
Hattena. 

2.  In  sailing  from  Europe  to  the  Wett  Indies 
sid  the  countries  S.,  W.,  and  N.  of  the  Columbian 
Sea,  different  tracks  are  followed,  outward  and 
homeward.  In  sailing  from  Europe,  the  trade- 
winds  axe  taken  advantage  of.  The  vessels  pass 
Madeiia  and  the  Canary  ulands,  and  sail  S.  as  far 
as  31^  N.  lat.,  where  they  are  certain  to  find  a 
omstant  trade-wind.  In  this  course  they  must 
avoid  approaching  too  near  the  coast  of  Africa 
between  Cape  Nun  and  Cape  Blanco,  because  the 
N.  African  current  sets  in  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Sahara,  and  the  winds  blow  continually  from 
the  sea  towards  the  land.  Many  navigators  who 
hoped  to  make  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  according 
to  their  dead  reckoning,  have  been  carried  so  far 
to  the  E.,  that  they  have  been  cast  on  these 
inhospitable  shores,  where  most  of  them  have 
perished.  Between  1790  and  1805,  not  less  than 
thirty  vessels  are  known  to  have  been  thus  lost; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  many  others  had  the  same 
fate,  without  its  being  known.  Having  got  a  con- 
stant trade-wind  at  21^  N.  lat,  the  vessels  sail  W., 
and  enter  the  Columbian  Sea,  commonly  by  one 
of  the  straits  lying  between  the  islands  of  Mar- 
tinique and  Trinidad. 

In  sailing  homeward  ships  sometimes  go  through 
the  Mona  (between  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti)  and 
windward  (between  Haiti  and  Cuba)  passages; 
but  more  commonly  they  pass  round  the  island  of 
Cuba  on  the  W.,  and  sail  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida.  As  soon  as  they  have  got  clear  of  the 
strait,  they  sail  E.  to  get  clear  of  the  gulf  stream. 
They  then  direct  their  course  across  the  Atlantic, 
S.  of  the  Bermudas,  till  they  come  into  the  longi- 
tude of  the  island  of  Flores.  They  then  sail  N., 
citliMer  passing  between  Flores  and  the  other  Azores, 
or  to  the  £.  of  the  group. 

3.  In  sailing  from  Europe  to  the  coast  of  Guyana 
(Demarara,  Surinam,  and  Cayenne),  and  to  those 
provinces  of  Brazil  which  are  situated  W.  of  Cape 
St.  Roque,  ships  go  S.  till  they  meet  the  trade- 
wind,  and  then  shape  their  course  to  the  place  of 
destination,  but  keeping  a  few  degrees  farther  to 
the  E.;  for,  on  approacning  the  New  Continent, 
they  meet  the  Guyana  current,  which  carries  them 
W.  If,  therefore,  they  make  land  somewhat  too 
far  to  the  W.,  tiiey  find  it  very  difficult  to  attain 
their  place  of  destination, — ^having  to  bear  up 
against  the  current. 

In  returning  to  Europe,  the  vessels  sail  along 
the  shores  of  America,  where  they  are  favoured 
by  the  Guvana  current,  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  llien  they  keep  to  the  ¥nndwaTd  of  the 
Antilles,  till  they  get  into  the  variable  winds, 
where  they  follow  the  track  of  the  vessels  return- 
ing from  the  W.  Indies. 

4.  Sailing  from  Europe  to  S,  America^  S,ofCape 
St.  Rotpte,  ships  have  to  pass  through  the  region  of 
calms,  and  to  traverse  the  equatorial  current.  The 
first  retards  their  progress,  and  the  second  carries 
them  forcibly  to  the  W.  If  they  cut  the  equatorial 
lioe  W.  of  25^  W.  long.,  they  cannot  make  Cape 
St.  Roque,  and  fall  in  with*  the  Guyana  current, 
which  carries  them  stUl  farther  W.,  and  along  the 
X.  coast  of  BraziL  Then  they  can  only  get  back 
to  Cape  St.  Roque  by  a  toilsome  voyage  of  many 
days,  and  even  weeks.  To  avoid  this,  vessels  tra- 
veree  the  line  between  18°  and  23°  W.  lon^. 
Having  done  thin,  they  are  assisted  by  the  Brazil 
current  in  making,  with  ease,  any  part  of  the 
ouast  they  please. 


Vessels  homeward  bound  from  this  coast  take 
different  tracks,  according  to  the  seasons.  From 
March  to  September,  wbeji  the  monsoons  blow, 
and  the  currents  run,  from  S.  to  N.,  between  the 
Brazil  current  and  the  continent  of  S.  America, 
they  sail  along  the  shores,  till,  at  Cape  St  Roque, 
they  meet  the  Guyana  current;  and  then  they 
follow  the  track  of  the  vessels  returning  from 
Guyana  to  Europe.  But,  from  September  to 
MaJrch,  the  periodical  winds  and  currents  blow 
and  run  from  K  to  SW.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Brazil  current.  Ships  then  sail  across  the  cur- 
rents, and  try  to  get  into  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic, where  they  follow  the  track  of  the  vessels 
returning  from  the  East  Indies. 

5.  In  sailing  to  the  EoMt  Indiee,  it  is  now  the 
general  practice  to  avoid  the  numerous  difficulties 
met  with  in  navigating  along  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
S.  of  the  equator,  and  to  foUow  the  tracks  of  the 
vessels  bound  to  Brazil.  Afterwards,  the  vessels 
proceed  along  the  coast  of  S.  America  to  32°  or 
83°  S.  lat.,  where  they  get  out  of  the  range  of  the 
SE.  trade-winds,  and  are  certain  to  meet  with  the 
S.  Atlantic  current,  which  carries  them  eastward. 
They  do  not  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
follow  the  current  until  they  enter  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

In  returning  from  the  East  Indies  to  Europe, 
vessels  enter  the  Agulhas  current  near  Madagas- 
car, and  are  carried  by  it  to  the  Cape  of  (^d 
Hope,  where  they  commonly  stop  for  some  time. 
From  the  Cape,  the  same  current  takes  them  by 
its  NW.  course  to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
They  then  shape  their  course  N.,  so  as  to  traverse 
the  line  between  22°  and  24°  W.  long.,  where 
they  meet  the  NW.  current,  which  takes  them  to 
20°  or  25°  N.  lat,  whence  they  proceed  to  the 
Azores. 

Ice, — Both  extremities  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
are  invaded  by  great  masses  of  ice.  They  either 
have  been  detached  from  the  enormous  masses 
which  inclose  the  poles  to  a  great  distance,  or 
frx>m  those  countries  which  are  situated  so  near 
the  poles,  that  their  coasts  are  covered  with  ice 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  the  N. 
seas  the  ice  consists  of  icebergs,  ice-fields,  and 
ice-floes.  The  icebergs  are  enormous  masses  of 
ice,  sometimes  several  hundred  and  even  thousand 
yards  long  and  broad;  their  summits  being,  in 
some  cases,  100  ft.  and  more  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  though  only  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole 
mass  rises  a^ve  it.  They  are  properly  glaciers, 
formed  along  the  high  and  snow-covered  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  which  have  afterwards  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  sea.  The  ice-fields  and  ice-floes 
are  considered  as  having  been  detached  from  the 
ice  surrounding  the  pole.  This  ice  is  commonly 
of  the  thickness  of  from  20  to  80  ft,  and  rises 
from  three  to  four  ft  above  the  sea.  These  masses 
are  called  fields  whenever  they  are  so  extensive 
that  their  limits  cannot  be  discovered  from  the 
mast-head ;  and  floes,  when  their  extent  may  be 
overlooked  from  it  In  the  S.  Atlantic  only, 
fields  and  floes  are  found,  icebergs  never  having 
been  met  with.  It  is  further  worth  remarking, 
that  the  ice  advances  much  nearer  to  the  N.  than 
to  the  S.  tropic.  The  ice-floes  at  Cape  Hum  are 
far  from  being  numerous ;  and  Capt  Weddell  says 
that  at  55°  20'  S.  lat  there  is  no  fear  of  falling  in 
with  ice.  In  the  N.  hemisphere,  we  always  find 
great  ice-masses  at  some  distance  from  the  E. 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  from  January  to  May  and 
June;  and  icebergs  are  annually  seen  grounded 
on  the  Great  Bank.  It  even  sometimes  happens 
that  icebergs  are  met  with  in  the  gulf  stream, 
40f  °  N.  lat  and  32°  W.  long.,  as  was  the  case  in 
1 1817. 
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MiaceUaneota  Bemarks, — Fish  seem  to  be  mnch 
more  plentiful  in  the  seas  near  the  arctic,  than  in 
those  snirounding  the  antarctic,  pole.  This  is  pro- 
bably to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ^^reater  number 
and  greater  extent  of  banks  found  in  the  N.  seas ; 
and  these,  besides,  wash  a  far  greater  extent  of 
shores,  which  many  species  of  nsh  resort  to  in 

auest  of  food.  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that 
iie  seas  near  the  equator,  and,  in  general,  those 
lying  in  lower  latit^ides,  are  much  richer  in  species 
than  the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean ;  but  that,  in  the 
latter,  the  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  each 
species  is  far  greater.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
most  extensive  fisheries  are  those  which  are  carried 
on  to  the  N.  of  46^  N.  lat ;  as  the  cod  fisheries 
on  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  the 
Laffoden  Islands,  the  whale  fishery  at  Spitzbeigen 
and  on  both  sides  of  Greenland,  the  herrmg  fishery 
along  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  pilchard 
fishery  in  the  British  ChanneL  The  most  impor- 
tant fisheries  S.  of  45^,  if  we  except  the  whale 
fisherv  near  the  S.  pole,  seem  to  be  that  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  along  the  coasts  of  Venezuela,  and 
that  which  the  inh^itants  of  the  Cana^  Islands 
carry  on  in  the  sea  surrounding  Cape  Blanco  in 
Africa. 

The  ten^f>erature  of  the  water  is  greater  in  the  N. 
than  in  the  S.  hemisphere.  In  the  seas  N.  of  the 
equatorial  current,  the  thermometer  indicates  S(P 
or  81°,  and  S.  of  it  77°  and  78*>,  at  the  time  when 
the  sun  approaches  the  line.  This  difference  may, 
perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
Hun's  remaining  annually  seven  days  longer  to 
the  N.  than  to  the'S.  of  the  equator. 

The  qyeci/ie  gravity  and  saliness  of  the  sea-water 
is,  doubtless,  greater  near  the  equator  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  poles ;  but  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  exact  difference 
have  given  such  different  results,  that  we  must 
still  consider  this  question  as  undecided.  Accord- 
ing to  Capt.  ScoresDy,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
sea-water  near  the  coasts  of  Greenl^d  varies  be- 
tween 1-0269  and  1*0270.  Between  the  tropics, 
some  have  found  it  1*0300,  or  nearly  this  much ; 
and  near  the  equator,  even  1*0578,  but  the  last 
statement  is,  with  reason,  regarded  as  doubtful 

In  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  the  gulf-weed,  or  fucus 
natansj  occurs  in  great  quantitieifi.  This  region 
extends  nearly  across  the  whole  ocean,  beginning 
on  the  £.  at  the  30th  meridian,  and  terminating 
on  the  W.  in  the  sea  washing  the  £.  side  of  the 
Bahama  Bank.  In  width,  it  occupies  the  whole 
space  between  20^  and  30^  N.  lat. ;  but  the  whole 
extent  of  the  surface  between  these  lines  is  not 
equally  crowded  with  weed.  The  most  crowded 
part  extends  between  30°  and  S29  W.  long.; 
where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of 
Flores^-one  of  the  Azores — ^it  forms  first  only  a 
small  strip ;  but  fiirther  to  the  S.  expands  to  a 
^reat  width.  In  this  part  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
IS  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Mar  de  Sargatso 
(Weedy  Sea),  the  fucus  covers,  like  a  mantle,  far 
and  wide,  the  surface  of  the  sea,  extending  from 
N.  to  S.  more  than  1,200  m.  Another  part  of  the 
sea,  covered  with  fucus  in  a  very  crowded  state, 
occurs  between  the  meridians  of  70^  and  72^,  and 
the  parallels  of  22°  and  26°,  towards  the  W.  end 
of  the  region.  The  sea  lying  between  these  two 
crowded  districts  is,  in  some  parts,  onljr  lightly 
strewed  with  sea-weeds;  but  m  others  it  occurs 
in  dense  masses. 

An  attempt  to  sink  a  telegraph  cable  in  the  At- 
lantic, between  the  shores  of  Ireland  and  New- 
foundland, was  made  in  1858.  The  work  was 
completed  on  the  5th  of  August  of  this  year,  and, 
according  to  official  reports,  a  message  through 
this  cable  was  actually  sent  from  Europe  to  Amc- 


ATLAS  (MOUNT) 

rica,  and  a  reply  returned,  on  the  22nd  of  August. 
However,  electricity,  after  this  first  faint  es^ay^ 
refused  to  run  its  desired  course,  and  the  work 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Still  less  fortunate  was  a 
second  attempt,  made  in  the  summer  of  1866,  to 
submerge  a  stronger  cable,  1^  inch  in  thickneas. 
The  loss  of  this  cfwle,  some  uousand  miles  frooi 
the  shores  of  Europe,  led  to  a  postponement  of  tbe 
great  undertaking. 

ATLAS  (MOUNT),  according  to  Herodottus, 
was  a  single  isolated  mountain  of  great  elevation, 
on  the  wT  coast  of  N.  Africa.  This  information 
was  probably  obtained  from  the  first  navigators  of 
these  seas,  who  observed  the  elevated  mountain 
which  forms  at  Cape  Geer  (30©  40'  N.  lat.)  the 
western  extremity,  and  as  it  were  the  gable-end, 
of  that  extensive  range  now  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Moimt  Atlas. 

The  principal  and  highest  range  of  Mount  Atlas 
is  that  which  b^ins  at  Cape  Ueer  (near  10^  W. 
long.),  and  extends  E.,  with  a  slight  declination 
to  the  N.,  as  far  as  5^  W.  long.,  where  it  ai>- 
proaches  32^  N.  lat.  As  to  cross  it  requires  two 
days'  journey,  its  width  may  be  estimated  at  from 
30  to  40  m.  Its  height  nowhere  seems  to  exceed 
the  snow-line ;  for  its  highest  summit,  the  Milt- 
sin,  27  m.  SE.  from  the  town  of  Morocco,  has 
been  measured  by  Lieut.  Washington,  and  found 
to  have  an  elevation  of  11,400  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  only  once  in  about  twenty  years  free  from 
snow.  During  the  winter  months  the  N.  declivity 
of  this  range  is  frec^uently  covered  with  snow  for 
several  we^s.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  S. 
declivity,  turned  towards  the  great  African  desert 
^the  Sahara),  and  towards  the  hot  winds  blowing 
from  that  quarter,  and  snow  falls  rarely  theane, 
even  on  the  highest  summits.  The  whole  range 
is  called  by  the  natives  Djibbel  Telge,  that  is,  the 
Snow  Mountains. 

From  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Djibbel  Tel^  a 
chain  branches  ofl"  on  the  S.  side,  which  runs  in  a 
WSW.  direction,  and  terminates' with  low  hilla  on 
the  Atlantic  sea  at  Cape  Nun.  According  to  Jack- 
son, it  contains  a  snow-capped  summit,  £.  of 
Elala,  but  its  mean  elevation  does  not  appear  very 
great.  Between  this  range  and  the  Djibbel  Telge 
Ues  the  province  of  Suse.  Along  the  S.  base  of 
this  range  runs  the  river  Dr&h,  which  reaches  the 
sea  about  32  m.  S.  of  Cape  Nun. 

At  about  6°  W.  long,  and  32°  N.  lat,  the  chain 
forms  a  mountain-knot,  firom  which  issue  two 
ranges,  one  running  a  little  to  the  £.  of  N.,  and 
the  other  first  NE.  and  then  £.  The  range  which 
runs  a  little  to  the  £.  of  N.  continues  in  that  di- 
rection from  32<^  to  34^^^,  where  at  a  distance  of 
about  80  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  divides 
into  two  ridges,  which  hence  run  along  the  Medi- 
teiranean  Sea,  in  opposite  directions,  the  W.  ter- 
minating on  the  peninsula  forming  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  at  Cape  SparteL  and  the  £.  continuing 
through  the  whole  of  Algiers,  and  terminating  at 
Capes  Blanco  and  Zibeeb,  on  the  strait  separating 
Sicily  from  Africa.  The  undivided  range  (bet, 
829  and  84^^)  is  called  by  the  Europeans  Greater 
Atlas,  and  by  the  natives  Diebbel  Tedla  or  Adtla. 
The  chain  which  extends  W.  to  Cape  Spartel,  is 
commonljr  named  the  Lesser  Atlas ;  hy  the  na- 
tives, Errif,  that  is,  the  Coast  Mountains.  The 
highest  part  is  hardly  anywhere  more  than  15  or 
20  m.  dbtant  from  the  sea ;  but  in  numerous  places 
its  branches  occupy  the  whole  space  lying  between 
it  and  the  elevated  shores ;  it  forms  the  capes  of 
Tres  Forcas,  Quilates,  Negro,  and  Ceuta.  Its 
mean  elevation  hardly  exceeds  2,000  ft. 

The  chain  which  skirts  the  Mediterranean  from 
3°  W.  long,  to  10°  E.  long.,  or  to  Cape  Bbmco,  has 
no  general  name.    The  distance  of  the  highest  part 


tf  tlie  rmge  fiom  the  sea  varies  between  10  and 
JO  n^  but  at  numerous  points  the  .coast  itself  is 
ftoMd  bj  moontains  of  considerable  elevation, 
Tfaidi  are  parts  of  the  great  masses  lying  behind 
iheau  No  level  country  of  any  extent  occnis 
akag  the  shores,  except  the  Plain  of  Metidjab,  £. 
id  tiw  town  of  Algiers.  This  range  is  of  greater 
deration  than  the  W.  Shaw  states  that  the 
i^gber  portions  of  it  are  covered  with  snow  a  con- 
nknbfe  part  of  the  year ;  and  the  French  natu- 
nlift  Deafontaines  estimated  their  height  at  7,200 
ft.  Bat  the  highest  points  have  lately  been  mea- 
smcdfand  one  has  been  foond  to  rise  5,124  ft,  and 
iwrtber  6,729  ft  only  above  the  sea.  £.  of  6^  E. 
IdQg.  the  mountains  in  the  interior  seem  to  be 
imnh  lower  than  farther  W.,  but  some  high  sum- 
mits occur  on  the  coast  very  near  the  sea.  This 
ditin  is  at  several  places  broken  down,  and  it  is 
bf  these  wide  chasms  that  the  most  considerable 
rireis  of  Northern  Africa  find  theii  wa^r  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  as  the  Mulwia,  ShelUf,  Isser, 
Sameim,  Wad  el  Kebir,  Seibous,  and  Mejerdah. 

The  mountains  in  which  these  rivers  have  their 
origin  are  very  imperfectly  known,  even  as  re- 
ipeets  their  geographical  position.  It  is  supposed 
tlttt  they  form  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  which, 
bnoches  off  from  the  mountain-knot  at  5^  W. 
kng.  and  S29  N.  lat  towards  the  N£.,  but  after- 
virds  by  degrees  declines  to  the  £.  £ast  of  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  its  principal  masses  seem 
to  lie  near  the  pazallel  of  35°  N.  lat.  and  to  ex- 
tend eastward  to  the  meridian  of  10°.  Between 
this  ruge  and  the  more  southerly  one,  lie  wide 
ralikip  and  pljains  of  moderate  extent  but  of  great 
feitihty;  they  have  a  temperate  climate,  and  con- 
sdtate'thebest  portion  of  the  countries  embosomed 
within  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  height  of 
the  tuige  to  the  S.  does  not  ecjual  that  lyin^  N. 
of  the  valleys,  though  it  occupies  a  greater  width. 
Among  the  natives  a  great  portion  of  it  is  known 
Dnder  the  name  of  Djebbel  Amer,  or  Lowart 

The  country  extending  south  of  this  range  is 
eaDed  Sahara  by  the  nativto,  which  is  the  laud  of 
the  steppe.  It  partakes  in  some  respects  of  the 
cfaiiacter  of  the  Great  Desert,  but  differs  widely 
bam  it  in  others,  and  must  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  system  of  Mount  Atlas.  This 
CMmtzy  presents  a  succession  of  flat^backed  ridges 
(if  moderate  elevation,  but  considerable  breadth, 
ranning  commonly  £.  and  W.  The  lower  grounds 
by  which  they  are  separated  firom  each  other,  are 
oumpletely  closed  valleys  or  plains  of  moderate 
extent,  each  of  which  has  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent lake  in  its  lowest  part,  the  receptacle  of  the 
waten  that  flow  down  from  the  adjaceut  high 
grounds  during  the  rains.  The  surface  of  this  ex- 
tensive ooundry  is  composed  of  a  sandy  soil,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  trees,  and,  in  most  parts,  even 
of  every  kind  of  vegetadon,  at  least  during  the 
^  season.  But  along  the  water-courses  exten- 
sive plantations  of  date  trees  exist;  hence  the 
counUy  has  received  the  name  of  Bled-el-jereed, 
or  the  country  of  dates.  In  most  districts  the  water 
U  salt  or  brackish;  but  in  parts  potable  water 
may  be  obtained  in  abundance  by  digging  wells 
to  the  depth  of  100  and  sometimes  200  fathoms. 
This  country  extends  S.  to  the  very  borders  of 
the  Great  African  Desert,  and  extends  eastward 
lar  beyond  10°  £.  long. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  roads  traversing  this 
mountain  system  is  very  scanty.  It  is  believed 
that  only  two  passes,  Bebawan  and  Bektvin,  exist 
between  the  province  of  Suse  and  the  countrv  N. 
of  the  AUas.  Farther  £.,  between  5°  and  4°  W. 
long.,  lies  the  great  caravan  road,  on  which  the 
eommeroe  between  Fez  in  Morocco,  and  Timbuctoo 
in  Soudan,  is  carried  on.    It  traverses  the  dis- 
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tricts  of  Tafllett  and  Drah,  and  is  connected  with 
the  great  caravan  road  leading  to  Mecca,  which 
branches  off  from  the  former  between  32°  and  33° 
N.  laL,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  river 
Mulwia.  The  principal  stations  of  the  caravans 
within  the  Atlas  mountains  are  named  Kassabi  or 


Aksabi  Shurefa,  Tiz  Fighig,  Gardeia,  and  Wurelah, 
all  of  which  are  situated  neifir  the  S.  borders  of  the 
mountain  system.  From  Wurglah  the  road  passes 
to  Gadames,  and  hence  to  Murzook  in  Fezzan. 

We  are  veiy  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
mineral  riches  of  tne  Atlas;  the  precious  metals 
seem  only  to  occur  in  the  province  of  Suse,  and 
not  in  abundance,  at  least  no  mines  are  worked. 
But  copper  is  plentiful  in  the  principal  range  S.  of 
the  town  of  Morocco,  where  it  is  worked  by  the 
natives  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  who  are 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  sultan  of 
Morocco.  Iron  of  good  quality  occurs  in  many 
places,  and  is  work^  in  few,  as  is  likewise  lead : 
antimony  in  abundance  is  fotmd  and  collected  in 
the  range  of  Tedla.  Bock-salt  is  also  plentiful,  but 
not  worked,  because  salt  may  be  obtained  with 
less  labour  by  evaporating  sea-water.  Saltpetre 
of  a  superior  quality  abounds  in  some  districts  of 
Suse,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Mo- 
rocco; fuller's  earth  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

Mount  Adas  is  inhabited  bv  a  nation  which 
must  be  considered  as  abori^al,  having  probably 
been  in  possession  of  N.  Africa  long  before  the  be- 
ginning of  our  historical  records.  It  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Berebbers,  or  Berbers ;  though 
it  seems  that  this  denomination  is  entirely  un- 
known to  themselves.  This  nation,  which  still 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  of  N.  Africa,  including 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sahara,  is  divided  within 
the  limits  of  Mount  Atlas  into  two  great  tribes, 
the  Amazirghes,  or  Maziighes,  and  the  Shelluhs. 
The  latter  occupy  the  two  high  western  ranges, 
including  the  province  of  Suse ;  and  the  Amazir- 
ghes the  remainder.  It  has  long  been  a  question, 
whether  these  two  nations  speak  onlv  different 
dialects  of  one  language,  or  two  essentially  different 
languages;  but  a  learned  traveller,  Grab^g  de 
Hemso,  who  published  a  work  on  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  with  perfect  knowled^  of  the  languages, 
states  that  they  are  substantially  the  same,  the 
difference  between  them  being  not  greater  than 
that  between  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  or  the 
£nglish  and  Dutch  languages.  Both  nations,  how- 
ever, differ  in  their  manner  of  life  and  occupations, 
the  Shelluhs  living  in  houses,  cultivating  the  fer- 
tile valleys  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  applying 
themselves  with  assiduity  and  success  to  several 
mechanical  arts ;  whilst  the  Amazirghes  dwell  in 
tents  or  caverns,  attending  only  to  their  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Only  a  few  individuals 
of  these  nations  are  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco and  the  French  rulers  of  Algiers.  Those  in- 
habiting the  mountains  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  are  governed  by  independent  chiefs. 
They  are  frequently  at  war  with  the  sovereigns  in 
whose  territories  their  possessions  are  included. 
Among  both  nations  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews  are  setded. 

The  most  exa^^gerated  nodons  were  early  enter- 
tained of  the  height  of  Mount  Atlas.  Mela  says 
of  it,  In  arenis  nums  est  Atku,  dense  oonsurgens, 
verum  ineisis  undique  rupibus^  pracensy  inviuSj  et 
quo  magis  surgit,  exUior,  qui,  quod  aUms  quean  con- 
spici  potest,  usque  in  nubUu  eriffituTj  cteium  et  sidera 
non  tangere  modo  vertice,  sed  sustinere  quoqtte  dictus 
est,  (lib.  iii  s.  10).  This  supposed  extraordinar)'' 
height  of  the  moimtain,  and  the  ignorance  that 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  contiguous 
countries,  afforded  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination.     The  poedcal  history  of  Atlas 
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may  be  seen  in  Ovid  (Metamorph.  lib.  iv.  line  656), 
and  ifl  referred  to  b^  Viigil  in.  one  of  the  finest 
passages  of  the  ^neid,  lib.  iv.  line  246. 

ATRI,  or  ATRIA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Teramo,  6  m.  firom  the  Adriatic,  and  11m. 
if,  by  E.  Civita  Penne,  on  a  steep  mountain. 
Pop.  10,126  in  1862. .  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  has  a  cathedral,  parish  church,  several 
convents,  a  grammar  school,  two  hospitals,  and  a 
montr-de-pi^td 

This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  instead  of  the 
Venetian  Adria,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  given 
its  name  to  the  Adriatic ;  but  the  weight  of  au- 
thority and  probability  is  against  this  supposition ; 
its  origin  is,  however,  undetermined,  or  lost  in 
obscurity.  Some  extraordinary  excavations  exist 
in  a  hill  near  the  town,  forming  a  series  of  cham- 
bers, distributed  with  such  regularity  as  to  autho- 
rise the  notion  that  they  were  designed  for  some 
particular  object,  such  as  prisons  or  magazines. 
These  peculiarities  have  suggested  the  idea  that 
they  are  of  a  more  remote  construction  than  the 
Lathomia  at  Syracuse,  which  they  much  resemble, 
or  than  the  celebrated  prisons  of  Servius  TulUus  at 
Rome.  Some  antiquaries  have  supposed,  not 
without  considerable  plausibility,  that  the  word 
Atrium  must  have  been  derived  from  these  exca- 
vations. The  town  received  a  Roman  colony  about 
the  year  466  u.c.  It  seems  to  be  generally  al- 
lowed that  the  Emperor  Adrian  was  descended  of 
a  family  originallv  of  this  city. 

ATRIPALDA,'a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Avellino,  on  the  Sabato,  2  m.  E.  Avellino.  Pop. 
6,003  in  1862.  The  town  has  a  collegiate  and  a 
parochial  church,  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  paper,  and 
nails. 

ATTERCLIFFE,  a  township  in  the  par.  of 
Sheffield,  which  see. 

ATTICA,  in  antiquity,  the  most  celebrated 
region  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  its  most  renowned 
people,  now  part  of  the  monarchy  of  Attica  and 
Bceotia,  and  forming  the  eparchy  of  Athens.  It 
lies  between  lat  87^  sy  (Cfape  Colonna),  and  38® 
22'  N.,  and  long.  23°  20'  and  24°  5'  (C.  Marathon) 
£.,  having  N.  Bceotia,  E.  the  ^gean  Sea,  S.  and 
SW.  the  Gulf  of  Egina  (Saronic  G.),  and  W.  the 
eparchy  of  Megara :  shape  triangular,  the  base  to 
the  NW.:  length  44  m.;  breadth  about  34  m. 
Pop.  of  the  modem  monarchy  87,223  hi  1851,  and 
116,024  in   1861.     Attica  owed  all  its  ancient 

flory  to  the  industry  and  genius  of  its  inhabitants, 
oil  mostly  rugged,  the  surface  consisting  of  barren 
hills,  or  plains  of  little  extent.  The  chief  moun- 
tains are  Nosea  (Pames),  the  loftiest;  Elatea 
(Cithffiron),  and  Manglia,  which  form  its  N.  boun- 
dary; Mendeli  (Pentelicus),  famous  for  its  marble ; 
Vrelo-vuni  (Hjmettus),  and  Laurini  {iMtaion), 
famous  for  its  silver  mines.  The  most  remarkable 
plains  are  those  of  Athens  and  Marathon ;  rivers, 
the  Sarandaporo,  Cephissus,  and  Ilissus.  The  pro- 
<iuce  of  Attica  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  Booo- 
tia;  it  is  deficient  of  water,  and  yields  little  grain 
except  barley ;  its  pastures  are  but  few,  and  its 
spontaneous  vegetation  consists  mostly  of  ever- 
^ens,  as  the  pine,  prinari,  olive,  myrtle,  &c. 
Pames  is  covered  by  a  forest,  and  supplies  Athens 
and  the  surrounding  country  witli  fuel ;  Hymettus 
abounds  with  lentisks,  wild  thyme,  and  other  odo- 
riferous plants ;  its  honey  stillcnjoys  some  portion 
of  its  ancient  fame ;  and  its  mutton  has  a  delicious 
flavour.  The  oil  is  equal  to  that  of  France :  what 
com  is  produced  is  very  good,  and  the  harvest 
takes  place  earlier  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece. 
Game  is  very  abundant,  and  wolves,  wild  boars, 
and  a  few  bears  are  met  with  in  the  N.  Owls,  j 
especially  the  small  grey  owl  {Strixpasserina),  stall  \ 
inliabit  the  vicinity  of  Athens  in  great  numbers ;  I 
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but  luckiljr  there  are  remarkably  few  venomous 
reptiles  or  insects.  The  chief  mineral  treasures  are 
marble,  white  at  M.  Pentelicus,  and  grey  at  M. 
Hymettus ;  the  anc.  silver  mines  of  I^unum  are 
no  longer  productive.  Air  pure  and  healthy ;  and 
though  the  country  is  in  many  parts  dreary  and 
uncultivated,  the  summits  of  the  mountains  afford 
sublime  views,  embellished  by  numerous  classical 
remains,  associated  with  imperishable  and  en- 
nobling recollections.  Every  hillock  of  Attica  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dedicated  to  gods  or  heroes, 
and  decorated  with  their  altars  and  statues,  the 
mins  of  which  are  often  clearly  traceable.  It 
originally  contained  174  demi  or  boroughs;  it  now 
possesses  no  town  of  any  importance,  except 
Athens ;  its  villages  are  mostly  inhabited  by  Alba- 
nians. 

ATTLEBOROUGH,  a  m.  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Norfolk,  hund.  Shropham,  16|  m. 
SW.  Norwich,  and  110  m.  from  London  by  Great  i 
Eastern  railway.  The  par.  contains  5,800  acre:3, 
and  2,221  inhab.  ace.  to  the  census  of  1861.  The 
town,  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance,  is  now 
decayed  and  mconsiderable. 

ATTOCK  {Atac,  a  limit),  an.  Varantu,  a  fort 
and  town  of  the  Punjab,  Hindostan,  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Indus,  m  lat.  83°  66'  N.,  long.  71°  57' 
E.,  42  m.  ESE.  Peshawer,  and  236  m.  NW.  I^hore. 
The  modem  fort  stands  on  a  low  hillock  beside  the 
river;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form;  its  shortest  faces 
parallel  to  the  river,  bemg  400  yards  in  length, 
and  the  others  twice  as  long.  The  walls  are  of 
polished  stone,  and  the  whole  stnu^ture  is  hand- 
some ;  but  in  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  of  little 
importance,  being  commanded  by  a  hill,  from  which 
it  is  divided  only  by  a  ravine.  Elstimated  pop.  of 
town  3,000.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a 
small  village,  having  a  tort  erected  by  Nadir  Shah, 
and  a  fine  aqueduct  built  by  some  former  Ehuttuk 
chief.  The  Indus  is  here  200  yards  broad,  the 
channel  deep,  and  the  current  rapid,  but  so  txan- 
()uil  that  a  bridge  might  be  thrown  over  it ;  and  it  . 
is  easily  passed  both  in  boats  and  on  the  inflated  ! 
hides  of  oxen,  a  contrivance  common  here  and  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  crossed  the  Indus  at  or  near  this  (wint. 

AUBAGNE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Boucher  du 
Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Veaume,  10  m.  E.  Mar- 
seilles, on  the  railway  from  Marseilles  to  Nice. 
Pop.  7,232  in  1861.  Aubagne  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town ;  the  former  built  on  the  decli\dty 
of  a  hill,  and  the  latter  at  its  foot.  In  the  first,  the 
houses  are  small,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty, 
but  in  the  new  part  the  houses  are  good,  and  the 
streets  broad  and  well  kept  It  has  fabrics  of 
earthenware  and  paper,  and  tanneries ;  and  several 
fairs  are  held  in  it,  for  the  sale  of  horses,  mules,  and 
jeweUery. 

AUB£^,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  SE.  Paris,  be- 
tween 470  55'  and  48°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  3©  24'  and 
40  48'  E.  long.,  having  N.  dep.  of  Mame,  E.  Haute 
Mame,  S.  the  Cote  d'Or  and  Yonne,  and  W.  Seine 
et  Mame,  Area,  600,139  hectares,  or  2,393  English 
sq.  m.  Pop.  264,247  in  1851,  and  262,785  in  1861. 
The  department  is  traversed  by  the  Seuie,  which  ia 
navigable  from  Troyes,  and  also  by  its  important 
afHuent  the  Aube,  whence  the  dep!  has  its  name ; 
the  latter  is  navigable  from  Areis-sur-Aiibe.  Sur- 
face generally  flat,  but  in  the  NW.  quarter  there 
are  some  low  hiUs.  The  soil  of  the  region  to  the 
N.  and  W.  of  Troyes  consists  of  chalk  thinly 
covered  with  mould,  and  is  exceedingly  barren  and 
unproductive,  a  geat  part  of  it  not  being  wortli 
cultivation.  The  subsoil  of  the  other  portion,  or 
that  to  the  E.  and  S«  of  Troyes,  also  consists  of 
chalk ;  but  being  for  the  most  part  thickly  covered 
witli  alluvial  deposit,  produces  luxuriant  crops  of 
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om,  hemp  and  tamipe.  Agriculture  haa  made 
eonsidenbie  progress  since  the  revolution,  particu- 
krlj*  as  respects  the  culture  of  turnips,  and  the 
Innnation  of  artificial  meadows.  Oxen  as  well  as 
hones  are  employed  in  field  labour.  The  annual 
produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  220,000  kilogs.  A 
^leat  number  of  hogs  are  fattened.  The  m^ows 
in  the  valleTS  of  the  Seine,  Aube,  and  Armance  an- 
noallT  supply  about  2,000,000  quintals  ha^,  about 
•me-tldzd  part  of  which  is  sent  to  Pans.  The 
forests  in  some  parts  are  pretty  extensive,  but  in 
the  barren  chalk  region  there  is  a  great  want  of 
tn«.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Ricey,  Bac. 
Bouilly,  Javemant,  and  Laines-aux-Bois.  Accord- 
JDf^  to  the  official  tables,  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  soil  are— cultivable  land  394,000,  meadows 
37,500,  vineyards  28,000,  woods  80,000,  heaths, 
moors,  &C.  22,000  hectares.  Excepting  chalk  and 
msxble,  the  minerals  are  unimportant.  The 
msnufactore  of  cotton  stufb  and  yam,  hosiery,  and 
woollen  stufifs,  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  about 
2,500  looms  and  3,600  workpeople  are  employed 
in  the  weaving  of  stockings.  The  establishments 
for  spinning  wool,  produce  annually  about  400,000 
kikigs.  of  yam;  and  those  for  spinning  cotton  put 
m  motion  68,000  spindles,  employing  from  2,700  to 
3,000  workpeople,  and  fumish  annually  500,000 
kilogs.  of  yam.  There  are  also  tanneries,  works  for 
theprq)anition  of  beet-root  su^^,  glass-works  and 
tile-works.  With  the  exception  of  Troyes,  the 
ckef-iieUf  or  capital  of  the  department,  none  of  the 
other  towns  are  of  much  importance.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  viz., 
Troyes,  Ards-sur-Aube,  Bar-sur-Aube,  Bar-sur- 
Seine,  and  Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  subdivided  into 
twenty-six  cantons  and  447  communes.  The 
ecclesiastical  afEairs  are  under  the  bishop  of 
Troves,  suffiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens. 

AUBEL,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Liege,  5  m. 
.N.  Verviers.  Pop.  3,050  in  1856.  It  has  a  good 
weekly  market,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  butter 
and  cheese. 

AUBENAlS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ard^he,  oap. 
csnt,  near  the  Ard^he,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ceven- 
nes,  is  m.  SW.  Privas.  Pop.  8,529  in  1861.  The 
town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  well- 
wooded  hill,  and  lb  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  wall  flanked  with  towers.  The  interior  of  the 
town,  however,  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  its  streets  being  generally 
crooked,  narrow  and  filthy,  and  the  houses  ill- 
boilt.  Anbenas  is  the  seat*  of  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, and  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  filatures  and 
fabrics  of  silk,  and  establishments  for  the  dressing 
of  leather.  It  is  the  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  the 
wines  and  chestnuts  of  the  dep.,  and  has  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  raw  and  wrought  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton. 

AUBERVILLIERS,  or  NSiredame-des-Vertus, 
a  village  of  France,  dep.  Seine,  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  Pans.  Pop.  6,098  in  18ol.  The  inhabitants 
are  principally  employed  in  the  raising  of  garden 
itumi  for  the  supply  of  Paris. 

AUBIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  dep,  Cher,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  N^  28  m.  N.  Boui^^.  Pop.  2,654 
in  1861.  The  town  is  old  and  lU-built  It  has 
msDufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  linsey-woolsev, 
aeiges,  &c,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade  in  wool.  Aubigny,  with  its  lordship,  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  1684,  in  favour  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

AUBIN-DE-CORMIER  (ST.),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Ille  et  Vllaine,  on  a  steep  hill,  16  m. 
XE.  Rennes.    Pop.  2,098  in  1861. 

AUBIN  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Avejrron, 
capw  cant,  18  m.  N£.  Villefranche,  on  a  branch  of 
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the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  7,856  in  1861.  In  the 
environs  of  this  town  are  the  burning  mountains, 
or  rather  hills,  of  Fontagnes  and  Bue^e,  in  which 
subterranean  fires  have  been  in  action  for  ages. 
The  smoke  and  other  vapours  produced  by  the 
fires  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  and  earth,  by  which  they  make  their  escape, 
large  quantities  of  imperfect  alum  and  subli- 
mated sulphur.  The  alum  crystals  being  col- 
lected and  refined  fumish  excellent  alum,  sufficient 
for  the  supplv  of  France. 

AUBIN  rST.),  a  finely  situated  sea-port  town 
of  the  islana  of  Jersey,  opposite  to  St.  Heliers,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  bay  on  which  the  latter  is 
built  Pop.  2,070  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
mincipally  of  a  single  street  of  well  built  houses. 
There  is  a  harbour  formed  by  a  pier,  but  it  is  de- 
ficient in  water;  but  the  largest  ships  may  an- 
chor inside  the  pier  at  St  Aubin's  Castle,  in  the 
vidnity, 

AUBONNE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant  Vaud, 
on  the  Aubonne,  14  m.  W.  by  S.  Lausanne,  on  the 
railway  from  Lausanne  to  Geneva.  Pop.  1,734  in 
1860.  The  castle  of  Aubonne,  which  commands 
a  veiy  fine  view,  was  built  by  the  counts  of  Gm- 
y^re,  and  repaired  by  Tavemier,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  to  whom  it  belonged,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  heart  of  Duquesne,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  naval  officers  of  France,  is  interred  in 
the  parish  church,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

AUBURN,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  N.  York, 
CO.  Cayuga,  at  the  N.  end  of  Owasco  Lake,  169  ra. 
NW.  Alban,  and  814  m.  NW.  New  York.  Pop. 
12,100  in  1860.  The  streets  are  wide  and  mac- 
adamised, ha^*ing  numerous  lofty  buildings  of 
brick  and  dressed  limestone.  Auburn  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  its  state  prison,  founded  in 
1816.  This  is  a  very  extensive  building,  and  has 
been  conducted,  since  1823,  on  what  has  been 
called  the  *  silent,  or  Auburn  plan,'  that  is,  on  the 
plan  of  confining  the  prisoners  to  separate  cells 
during  the  night,  and  making  them  work  together 
during  the  day,  taking  care  to  enforce,  when  they 
are  together,  the  strictest  silence.  The  prison 
was  at  first  conducted  on  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement,  which  not  being  found  to  answer,  the 
present  system  was  established  in  its  stead.  Ex- 
clusive ot  the  state  prison,  there  are  at  Auburn 
a  county  prison,  built  in  1833;  a  Presbyterian 
theological  seminary,  incorporated  in  1820,  with 
a  good  library;  a  college,  founded  in  1836;  a 
court-house,  with  numerous  places  for  public 
worship. 

AUBUSSON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Creuse, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  20  m.  SE. 
Gueret  Pop.  6,008  in  1861.  The  town  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a  sterile  country,  in  a  nar- 
row gorge,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  mountains. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street  of  ^^ood  houses;  has 
a  theatre,  and  an  agricultural  society.  The  carpet 
manufacture  of  Aubusson  is  the  most  celebrated 
in  France,  after  that  of  the  Gobelins  and  Beau- 
vais.  It  was  formerly,  however,  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  at  present  In  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  town  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  upwards  of 
2,000  were  directly  employed  in  the  carpet  trade. 
But  being  mostly  Protestants,  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  making  the  greater  num- 
ber emigrate  to  foreign  countnes,  gave  a  blow  to 
the  manufacture,  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
In  1780,  it  employed  about  700  workpeople.  It 
languished  for  a  long  time  after  the  revolution ; 
but  within  the  last  dozen  years  it  has  materially 
improved,  and  at  present  it  employs  a  greater 
number  of  hands  than  in  1780. 
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AUCH,  a  city  of  France,  dep.  Gers,  of  which  it 
is  the  cap.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gere,  and  on 
the  railway  from  Agen  to  Tarbee.  Pop.  11,900  in 
1861.  The  town  stands  on  the  plateau  and  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  wliich  (jives  it  at  a  distance  a 
fine  appearance.  A  considerable  subnib  is  built 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  communica- 
tion with  it  being  kept  up  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  assize,  of  tribunals  of  com- 
merce and  original  jurisdiction,  and  of  an  arch- 
bishopric; and  has  a  royal  ooUe^  a  primary 
normal  school,  a  theological  semmary,  a  school 
of  design,  an  agricultural  society,  a  museum,  and 
a  public  library  with  about  5,000  volumes.  ^  Not- 
withstanding modem  improvements,  Auch  is  still 
generally  ill-built,  and  the  streets,  though  clean, 
are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  best  part  of  the 
town  is  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau.  There  is 
here  a  magnificent  promenade  upon  an  elevated 
terrace  of  great  extent,  finely  shaded,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  neigh- 
bouring country  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees.  Prin- 
cipal public  buildings,  the  cathedral  and  the 
hotel  of  the  prefecture.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  France;  but  though  taken 
as  a  whole  it  is  admirable,  its  parts  are  not  a  little 
incongnious,  the  principal  part  of  the  building 
being  Gothic,  while  the  front  and  some  other 
portions  are  Greek.  The  different  parts  of  the 
mterior  are  exceedingly  well  proportioned.  The 
hotel  of  the  prefecture,  formerly  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  is  a  vast  and  noble  building.  There 
is  also  (in  the  suburb)  an  immense  hospital,  with 
a  town-house  and  banracks.  Auch  has  manufac- 
tures of  thread  and  cotton  stuffs,  coarse  cloths, 
with  tanneries,  and  establishments  for  the  spin- 
ning of  wool.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
particularly  in  the  brandies  of  Armagnac. 

Auch  is  a  very  ancient  town.  Before  the  Ro- 
man conquest  it  was  called  Climberris,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Auscii  Augustus  having 
planted  in  it  a  Roman  colony,  it  took  Hie  name  of 
Avguaia-Auicocurum,  whence  its  modem  name 
has  been  derived.  The  old  dty  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gers,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
suburb.  The  modem  city  is,  however,  very  an- 
cient, having  been  founded  previously  to  the 
reign  of  Clovis. 

AUCHTERARDER,  a  town  of  Scotknd,  co. 
Perth,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Earn.  Pop.  2,844  in 
1861.  The  town,  which  is  nearly  1  m.  in  len^h, 
consists  of  a  single  street  on  both  sides  the  high 
road  froin  Glasgow  to  Perth,  being  about  14  m. 
W.  by  S.  from  the  latter,  and  having  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Scottish  Central  railway.  The  town 
is  principally  occupied  by  cotton  weavers  in  the 
employment  of  the  Glasgow  roannfacturera.  At 
one  time  it  returned  members  to  the  Scotch  par- 
liament, and  it  is  uncertain  how  or  when  it  lost 
the  privilege.  At  present  it  is  the  seat  of  a  Pres- 
bytery. It  was  burned  down  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
in  1718,  and  has  no  building  worth  notice.  The 
agriculture  of  the  parish  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  present  century. 

AUCHTERMUCHTY,  a  royal  burgh  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  the  town  being  situated  on 
the  high  road  fivm  Kinross  to  Cupar,  9  m.  W.  the 
latter,  on  the  Edinburgh-Perth  railway.  Pop.  of 
town  1,216,  and  of  suburbs  1,228  in  1861.  The 
town  is  intersected  by  a  rapid  streamlet,  employed 
to  turn  flax  and  other  mills,  and  to  supply  a  bleach- 
field.  It  is  very  irregularly  buUt,  but  contains  a 
fair  proportion  of  good  substantial  houses.  Tlie 
inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  tlie 
weaving  and  spinning  of  linen  and  cotton,  espe- 
cially the  former.  It  was  created  a  royal  burgh 
by  James  IV.,  but  has  never  enjoyed  the  privilege 
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of  voting  in  the  return  of  a  m.  either  to  the  Sooteb 
or  British  parliaments. 

AUDE,  a  maritime  dep.  in  the  S.  of  France,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  separated  from  Spain  by  the 
dep.  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales.    Area,  606,307 
hectares,  or  2,246  English  sq.  m.  Pop.  289,747  in 
1851,  and  358,633  in  1861.    The  Aude,  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  is  the  only  considerable  river  in 
the  dep. ;  but  it  is  traversed  from  £.  to  W.  b^  tbe 
canal  of  Languedoc    The  coast  along  the  Medi- 
terranean is  mostly  low,  and  is  border^  by  several 
lagoons,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  language  of 
the  oountiy,  etang$^  or  ponds.    At  the  mouth   of 
one  of  them  is  La  Nouvelle,  the  only  port  in  tlie 
dep.    Surface  generally  hilly  and  mountainoos* 
being  encumbered  on  the  N.  with  the  Monta^ne 
Noire,  a  prolongation  of  theCevennos,  and  on  tlie 
S.    with   ramincations   of   the    Pyrenees.    Tlie 
highest  summit  of  the  latter,  the  Pic  Mosset, 
rises  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
the  highest  point  of  the  Montagne  Noire  is  about 
3,900  feet  above  the  sea.    Soil  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  generally  calcareous  and  very  productive. 
Climate  variable,  and  principally  difttinguished. 
by  the  prevalence  of  hot  winds ;  that  from  the 
SE.  called  the  Autanj  and  that  from  the  NW^ 
called  the  Cers,    Both  of  these  blow  with  great 
force ;  and  at  Carcassonne  and  Castelnaudary  the 
autan  is  occasionally  so  violent   as  to  unroof 
houses  and  tear  up  trees.    In  summer  it  some- 
times strikingly  resembles  the  sirocco.    All  sorts 
of  com  are  raised  on  the  plains,  and  millet  and 
buckwheat  on  the  mountains.    The  produce  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  so  much, 
that  the  export  is  estimated  at  about  500,000 
hectolitres  a  year.    Next  to  com,  wine  is  the 
most  important  agricultural  product,  the  vine- 
vards  bemg  supposed  to  furnish   about  890,000 
hectolitres  a  year.    The  red  wines  are  inferior, 
but  the  white  wines,  particularly  the  blanqnette 
de  Limoux,  are  much  esteemed.    A  good  deal  of 
brandy  is  manufactured.    Sheep  numerous :  an- 
nual product  of  wool  estimated  at  1,800,000  kilo{>;s. 
Irrigation  well  understood;  and  there  are  some 
fine  artificial  meadows.    The  honey  of  Naiboime 
is  the  finest  in  France.    According  to  the  official 
tables,    the  soil   is  nrindpally  appropriated  as 
follows ;  viz. — cultivable  lands  273,000,  meadows 
11,000,  vmeyards  50,000,  forests  44,000,  and  waste 
lands,  heaths,  Ac.  183,000  hectares.   Landed  pro- 
perty is  greatly  subdivided  in  this  as  in  the  other 
South-west  departments;  the  average  extent  of 
the  farm  is  60  acres,  and  a  great  many  are  lef^s. 
This  subdivision  is  of  old  date,  and  existed  long^ 
previous  to  the  revolution.    The  dep.  is  rich  in 
mineral  products.    Mines  of  iron  are  wrought  in 
different  places;   and  the  total  produce  of  the 
foundries  is  estimated  at  about  17,000  metrical 
quintals  a  year.    Above  30,000  pieces  of  cloth  are 
annually  manufactured  at  Carcassonne,  of  which 
6,000  are  exported  to  the  Levant.    There  is  also 
a  large  manufactory  of  combs  and  articles  of  jet, 
with  fabrics  of  paper,  tamieries,  distilleries,  and 
salt-works.  Trade  and  industry  have  been  greatlv 
promoted  by  the  facilities  of  communication  af- 
forded by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  as  well  as  by 
the  railway  from  Toulouse    to  Cette,  with  its 
branches,  which  crosses  the  department.  Principal 
towns  Carcassonne,   Nart)onne,   and  Castelnau- 
dary. 

AUDINCOURT,  a  village  of  France,  dep. 
Doubs,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Doubs,  3  m.  SE.  Mont- 
beliard.  Pop.  2,864  in  1861.  This  village  is 
distinguished  by  its  iron-works,  which  fiumi^ 
annuiuly  above  5,000,000  kilogs.  of  bar  and 
wrought  iron,  exclusive  of  considerable  quantities 
of  iron  and  tin  plates. 
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I  AUDBUICX),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de 

CibtSt  cap.  cant,  2^73  m.  NNW.  St  Omer,  on 
the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  2,220  in  1861. 
The  town  Is  strongly  fortified. 

ACERBACH,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
CfobsA,  12  m.  £.  Planen.  Pop.  4,444  in  1861. 
Tb«  town  was  ahnost  entiredy  destroj^ed  by  fire  in 
|j94,  bat  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  superior  style.  It 
\m  msnnfsctares  of  muslin  and  Dlack  lace,  with 
kRreriet,  paper-works,  and  an  active  trade. 

AuiRBAOH,  a  handsome  village  of  g.  d.  Hesse 
Dnnstadt,  15  m.  S.  Darmstadt  Pop.  1,750  in 
1^1.  It  has  a  castle,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
tinad  Duke;  and  several  wells  and  baths,  much 
iQMrtai  to  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Darmstadt 

AUERSTADT,  a  small  village  of  Prussian 
Sax(my,  reg.  Merseburg,  6  m.  W.  Naumbuig. 
Here,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1806,  the  main  body 
of  the  ^reat  Prussian  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
Iktmdwick  and  the  king  in  person,  was  defeated 
by  the  division  of  the  grand  French  army  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Davoust  The  same  day 
XapoLeon  defeated,  at  Jena,  the  right  wing  of  the 
Pnueian  army,  under  General  Mollendora.  The 
oombined  action  has  been  called  the  battle  of 
Jena.  (See  Jexa.)  Davoust,  m  reward  of  his 
»kill  and  gallantry,  received  from  Napoleon  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Aueistadt 

AUGGL'R,  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  prov.  Malwa; 
in  the  dom.  of  Sindia ;  on  a  rocky  eminence,  1,598 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  between  two  lakes, 
40  m.  NE.  Oojein ;  lat  23^  43'  N.,  long.  76o  1'  £. 
It  is  sornHinded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  has  a  well- 
bailt  native  fortress :  it  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  in  1820  contained  5,000  houses;  but  these, 
excepting  one  street,  were  nearly  mud  buildings. 

AUGSBUBG  (an.  Augusta  VindeUcorum),  a  city 
of  Bavaria,  cap.  circ  Upper  Danube,  finely  situated 
in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  between  and  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Wertach  an^  Lech,  85  m, 
XW.  Munich,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  from 
Munich  to  Uhn,  and  from  NOmbeig  to  the  lake  of 
('onfitance.  Pop.  38,460  in  1861.  Augsbuig  was 
iMig  one  of  the  richest,  most  commercial,  and 
powerful  of  the  firee  cities  of  the  empire.  Its  forti- 
ieationa  were  dismantled  in  1703,  and  the  old 
walls  have  been  partly  converted  into  promenades. 
The  streets  are  mostlv  narrow  and  inconvenient,  but 
«ie  of  them,  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  is  a  noble 
thoroughfare,  more  than  f  of  a  mile  in  length,  wide 
and  airy,  with  lofty,  well-built  houses,  and  orna- 
mented with  several  fine  fountains.  There  are 
some  other  good  streets  and  squares.  The  houses, 
which  are  mostly  old,  are  laige,  and  sculptured 
and  painted  fronts  are  common.  The  town-hall, 
near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  Maximilian 
Straase,  the  finest  building  in  the  town,  was 
finished  in  1620.  It  has  a  hall  on  its  second  story, 
denominated  the  golden  hall,  from  the  profusion 
<«f  gilding,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  apartments  in 
iaennauv.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
palace,  ionaeily  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  but 
now  used  for  government  offices ;  the  cathedral, 
an  extensive  Gothic  £ibric,  dating,  in  part,  finom  the 
sixth  oentniy ;  the  arsenal;  the  abbey  of  St  Ulric, 
with  the  church  of  St  Alira,  and  the  new  *  Waa- 
lenhalle,'  or  commercial  exchange.  The  town  is 
extremely  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  no  fewer  than  four  canals.  Exclusive  of 
the  walks  on  the  glacis  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  has  a  fine  promenade  in  front  of  St  Ulric's 
cfaorch.  Among  the  educational  establishments 
are  two  gymnasiums,  at  one  of  which  Prince  Lotus 
Kapoleon,  subsequently  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor, 
received  his  education ;  an  academy  of  arts,  foimded 
in  1820 ;  a  polytechnic  society ;  two  endowed  schools 
fur  females,  a  Lancastrian  school,  and  several  Sun- 
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day  schools.  The  public  libraiy  contains  a  valu- 
able collection  of  printed  and  manuscript  Greek 
works.  The  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  of  the 
Grerman  school,  formerly  in  the  town-hall,  has  been 
partly  removed  to  Mtmich.  Among  the  charitable 
establishments  is  the  FuggereL  This  consists  of  51 
small  houses  containing  106  dwellings,  built  in 
1519  by  the  Ftigger  fanmy,  and  let  to  indigent  citi- 
sens  at  a  mere  nominal  rent  In  our  own  times, 
Schaezler,  a  banker  of  the  city,  has  followed  up 
this  example,  by  endowing  a  school  of  industry 
for  100  orphans  and  poor  children,  and  founding 
an  asylum  for  decayed  towns-people. 

The  manufactures  of  Augsbuig  are  various  and 
important  That  of  woollen  stum  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  thriving ;  those  of  cotton  and  linen, 
though  still  considerable,  have  declined.  It  has  also 
a  cannon  fotmdry,  and  produces  large  quantities 
of  paper,  with  gold  and  silver  lace  and  jewellery, 
printing-types,  soap,  and  glass.  Augsburg  is  like- 
wise the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  in  printing, 
engraving,  and  bookbinding,  but  its  principal  im- 
portance at  present,  and  for  a  long  tune  past,  has 
been  derived  from  its  being,  next  to  Frankfort,  the 
erand  seat  of  banking  and  exchange  operations  in 
Central  Europe.  The  greater  part  of  the  exten- 
sive transactions  between  Vienna  and  W.  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  most  of  those  between  Germany 
and  Italy,  are  finally  balanced  and  adjusted  in  this 
city. 

This  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  popu- 
lation and  importance  than  at  present  It  is  verv 
andent,  Augustus  having  settled  a  colony  in  it 
about  twelve  years  b.c.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  early  distinguished  by  its  trade ;  and  having 
purchased  its  frwdom  from  the  dukes  of  Suabia,  it 
rapidly  rose  in  importance.  At  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  Augsbuig,  Nuremberg,  and  some  other 
cities  in  Southern  Germany,  hMl  establishments  in 
Venice,  and  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with 
Ital^,  the  Levant,  and  the  rest  of  Germany.  The 
family  of  the  Fuggers,  probably  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  merchants  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  and  who  afterwards  became  princes  of 
the  empire,  were  originally  simple  buighers  of  this 
city,  weavers  by  trade,  and  though  the  most 
celebrated,  they  were  not  its  only  citizens  who 
attained  to  almost  regal  opulence  and  power. 
Augsburg  declined,  paitly  in  consequence  of  tlie . 
prolonged  wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  but 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  change  in  the  channels  of 
commerce,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  route 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  rise 
of  other  emporiums.  Latterly  it  has  improved 
considerably. 

Augsburg  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  important 
events.  At  a  diet  held  within  its  walls — in  an 
ancient  building  still  standing,  called  the  *  Resi- 
dence'—on  the  25th  of  June,  1530,  the  famous 
Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon  and 
subscribed  by  the  Protestant  princes,  was  pub- 
licly read  before,  and  presented  to,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  This  celebrated  document  has  thence 
been  called  the  Au^buig  Confession.  Here,  also, 
the  intenm,  or  provision^  edict,  was  published  by 
Charles  V.  in  1548;  and  here,  in  1555,  was  con- 
cluded the  peace  which  assured  the  fuU  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  and  liberties  to  the  Protestants. 
Augsbuig  continued  to  be  a  free  city  till  1806, 
when  it  was  ceded  by  Napoleon  to  Bavaria.  It  is 
now  the  cap.  of  Suabia,  one  of  the  eight  provinces 
of  the  kingdom. 

AUGUSTA,  a  city  of  the  U.  States,  E.  frontier 
Georgia,  on  the  Savannah  river,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Hamburgh  in  S.  Carolina;  123  m. 
NNW.  Savannah,  138  m.  WNW.  Charleston,  lat 
dS^  33'  N.,  long.  80O  46'  W.    Pop.  13,200  in  1860. 
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The  city  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain ;  streeta 
wide,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
houses  brick,  many  of  them  being  spacious  and 
elegant  It  has  a'city  hall,  court-house,  theatre, 
academy,  hospital,  wiUi  numerous  places  for  pub- 
lic worship ;  a  meidical  college,  and  a  college  for 
Methodists.  Augusta  has  a  considerable  transit 
trade,  particularly  in  the  conveying  of  cotton  to 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  but  which  suffered 
much  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  Stat^ 
1861-^,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  city  was  in 
the  hands  of  me  Confederate  government,  and  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Northern  States. 

AuausTA,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  cap.  Maine, 
on  the  Kennebec,  168  m.  NE.  Boston.  Pop.  in 
1810,  1,805;  in  1830,  3,980;  and  in  1860,  10,000. 
It  b  a  finely  situated  town,  and  has  been,  since 
1832,  the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  government 
of  the  state.  The  river,  which  is  thus  far  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  100  tons,  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  two  arches,  each  180  IK  in  span. 

AUGUSTINE  (ST.),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  the 
U.  States,  E.  coast  of  Florida,  lat.  29°  62'  N.,  long. 
81°  25'  W.  Previously  to  the  acquisition  of  Flo- 
rida by  the  U.  States,  this  was  a  place  of  some 
importance,  contained  from  4,000  to  5,000  inhab., 
and  was  d^ended  by  a  fort.  But  it  has  since  de- 
clined, principally  in  consequence  of  the  badness 
of  its  port.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
has  not  more  than  8  or  9  fU  water  at  high  spring 
tides,  and  at  low  water  not  more  than  5  ft.,  which 
at  times  makes  it  impossible  even  for  boats  to  pass 
in  or  out.  A  lighthouse,  on  the  N.  end  of  Anastasia 
Island,  with  a  fixed  light,  marks  the  entrance  to 
the  port  (Blunt's  American  Coast  Pilot,  p.  243.) 

AULENDOKFF,  a  market-town  of  WUrtem- 
beig,  circ  Danube,  12  m.  SSW.  Biberach  (Bib- 
erach,  on  the  railway  from  Ulm  to  the  lake  of 
Constance).  Pop.  1,105  in  1861.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  has  a  castle,  partly  Roman,  with  a, 
fine  picture  gallery. 

AULETJ^  a  town  of  Southern  Italv,  prov. 
Salerno,  on  a  hill,  near  the  Negro,  36  m.  ESE.  Sa- 
lerno. Pop.  3,648  in  1862.  Thb  town  is  very 
ancient,  having  been  founded  by  a  Greek  colony. 

AULONA,  or  VALONA  (an.  Atthm),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  Albania,  cap. 
Sanjiack,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
E.  side  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  54  m.  ENE. 
Otranto,  in  Italy,  lat  40°  27'  16"  N.,  long.  19° 
26'  20"  £.  Pop.  estimated  at  6,000,  oonsistmg  of 
Turks,  Christians,  and  Jews  banished  from  An- 
cona,  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  Though  verv  ancient,  it 
has  few  or  no  remains  of  antiqmty.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians  in  1691 ;  and 
the  only  good  houses  of  which  it  has  to  boast, 
were  built  by  the  latter.  It  is  defended  by  a 
castle.  The  Gulf  of  Aulona  has  at  its  mouth  the 
small  island  of  Sassino,  which  serves  as  a  natural 
breakwater,  protecting  it  from  the  heavv  seas  that 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  in  from  the  W.  and 
N  W.  There  is  deep  water  on  each  side  the  island, 
and  within  the  gulf  expands  into  a  fine  basin  with 
excellent  anchoring  ground.  The  country  round 
Aulona  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  but  it  is  very  un- 
healthy in  summer,  when  the  town  is  nearly  de- 
serted by  the  inhabitants. 

AUMALE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Inf^ 
rieure,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Bresle,  14  m.  ENE. 
Neuchatel.  Pop.  2,134  in  1861.  The  town  has 
manufactures  o!^  coarse  cloth  ;  some  good  mineral 
sources  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Henry  IV. 
was  wounded  in  an  action  with  the  Spaniards 
under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  on  the  bridge  of  this 
town,  in  1592..  f 

AURAY,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Mor- 
bihan,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Auray,  11  m.  W.  Vaunes, 
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on  the  railway  from  Vannes  to  I/Orient,  Pop. 
3,969  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill;  the  town-house  and  the  parish 
church  are  worth  notice.  Vessels  of  small  burden 
come  up  to  the  town ;  but  its  port  lower  down  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  and  it 
has  a  good  deal  of  coasting  trade.  Charles  of 
Blois  was  kUled  and  Duguesclin  made  prisoner  in 
a  battle  fought  here  in  1364. 

AURICH,  a  town  of  Hanover,  cap.  W.  Fries- 
land,  15  m.  NK  Emden.  Pop,  4,712  in  1861.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  j^vemment,  a 
chancellery,  and  a  Protestant  consistory.  It  has 
three  churches,  a  coU^e,  and  a  gymnasium,  with 
fabrics  of  tobacco,  paper,  and  pipes. 

AURILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Can- 
tal,  on  the  Jordane,  147  m.  E.  Bordeaux,  on  the 
railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Lyons.  Pop.  10,936  in 
1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  bin, 
and  between  it  and  the  river  is  the  agreeable  pro- 
menade, called  Le  Gravier.  Though  generally  well 
built,  it  b  gloomy  and  disagreeable :  the  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  iU  paved,  but  well  watered  and 
clean.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  castle ;  but  excepting  a  part  of  the 
latter,  the  rest  of  its  fortifications  have  been  de- 
moUshed.  The  college  is  the  largest  of  the  public 
buildings:  the  hotel  of  the  prefect,  the  town- 
house,  and  the  church  of  St  Giraud,  belonging  to 
the  ancient  monastery  to  which  the  town  owes  its 
foundation,  deserve  notice.  There  is  a  handsome 
bridge  over  the  river.  Aurillac  has  tribunals  of 
original  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce ;  a  theatTe, 
a  public  fibrary  containing  6,000  volumes,  a  society 
of  agriculture,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  & 
depot  de  chtvauxy  or  haras.  It  is  an  industrious 
town,  and  has  manufactures  of  paper,  lace,  and 
tapestry.  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  the  author  of  a 
'Descnption  G^graphique  et  Historique  de  la 
France*^  (Paris,  1752-63, 15  vols.  12mo.),  was  bom 
here  in  1673.  Carrier,  infamous  for  liis  atrocities 
during  the  revolution,  was  also  a  native  of  this 
place. 

AURIOL,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  on  theVeaume,  15  m.  ENE.  Marseilles. 
Pop.  5,047  in  1861.  The  town  has  manufactures 
of  wool  and  tapestry,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  valuable  coal  and  copper  mines.  A  good  trade 
LB  carried  on,  and  well  frequented  &irs  are  held  on 
the  18th  September,  3rd  October,  and  the  6th  of 
December,  for  hogs,  mules,  grain,  and  cloth. 

AURUNGABAD  {the  place  of  the  throne),  a 
large  marit  prov.  of  the  Deccan,  Hindostan,  com- 
prised partly  in  the  British  dominions  (presid. 
Bombay),  and  partlv  in  those  of  the  Ni^am ;  prin- 
cipally between  18°  and  21^  N.  lat,  and  73^  and 
77<^  E.  long. ;  having  N.  the  provs.  Gujrat,  Can- 
deish,  and  Berar,  £.  Beeder,  S.  Bejapoor,  and 
W.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Surface  very  irregular, 
and  in  general  mountainous,  especially  toward 
the  W.,  where  the  Ghauts  attain  a  considerable 
height  That  part  of  the  prov.  E.  of  the  Western 
Ghauts  is  a  table-land  rarely  less  than  1.800  ft 
above  the  sea,  and  often  much  more :  it  abounds 
with  natural  fortresses  and  strongholds.  There 
are  no  rivers  of  any  size ;  the  Neera,  Beema,  and 
Godavery  rise  wit^  this  prov.,  but  acquire  no 
magnitude  until  after  they  have  left  it :  the  two 
former  streams  unite  in  marking  the  SW.  boun- 
dary. The  climate  is  particularly  favourable  for 
the  production  of  European  fruits,  which  arrive  at 
greater  perfectio;i  than  in  any  other  part  of  India, 
especially  the  peach,  grape,  and  strawberry ;  nec- 
tarines, figs,  and  melons  are  excellent;  but  the 
oranges  are  inferior  to  those  of  Sylhet  and  Tip- 
perah.  The  gardens  and  fields  around  the  villages 
are  very  generally  inclosed  by  hedges  of  prickly 
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pur  and  milk-pUmt;  rice  is  the  grain  most  ciilti- 
Tsted.  Great  namben  of  horses  for  the  Maharatta 
cavahy  were  formerly  reared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neera  and  Beema;  Uiey  are  a  hardy  breed,  but 
neither  strong  nor  handsome.  The  inhab.  are 
chiefly  Maharattas ;  but  the  prov.  is  comnaratively 
thinly  peopled,  especially  toward  the  N£.:  the 
Mohammedans  are  to  the  Hindoos  only  as  1  to 
20.  Aurongabad  has  thirteen  subdivisions,  and 
contains  the  cities  of  Bombay,  Poonah,  Auronga- 
bad, and  Soolapoor.  The  bazaars  of  its  laiger 
towm  are  cheerral  and  enlivening  enough,  but  the 
streets  of  its  smaUer  ones  extremely  dull  and 
gloomy,  from  the  absence  of  windows  facing  towards 
them.  The  reli^ous  edifices  are  distinguished  by 
nuny  peculiarities  from  those  of  the  prov.  botn 
of  >i.  and  S.  India;  the  portico  is  often  nearly 
as  laige  as  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  in 
some  towns  the  pagodas  are  either  twdve-sided 
pyramids  or  sauare  buildings  surmounted  by  a 
laige  cupola.  Many  remarkable  antiquides  exist 
in  this  prov. ;  as  the  temples  and  caves  at  Salsctte, 
Elephanta,  Carlee,  EUora,  &c  Until  the  destruo- 
tkm  of  Maharatta  power,  in  1818,  plundering  by 
land  and  piracy  by  sea  prevailed  much  in  and 
round  this  prov.,  the  greater  part  of  which,  for 
fome  time  previously  to  that  year,  was  subject  to 
the  Peisbwa.  Aunuigabad  was  also  the  great 
flooice  of  the  predatory  bands  that  devasted  Hin- 
dostan  for  more  than  a  centuiy ;  though,  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Maharattas,  it  became  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  orderly  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  construction  of  a  line  of  railway,  con- 
necting the  city  of  Aurun^abad  with  Bombay, 
has  greatly  tended  to  the  mcrease  of  trade  and 
eommeroe,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  inha- 
bitants. This  proT.  was  formerly  called  Ahmed- 
Dq|igiir^and  afterwards  Dowletabad,  from  the 
cities  so  named  being  in  turn  its  capitals,  under 
two  dynasties  previously  to  a.d.  1635 :  at  which 
period  Shah  Jehan  finally  conquered  and  annexed 
It  to  the  Mogul  empire.  The  seat  of  government 
was  then  tiansfexred  ftom  Dowletabad  to  Gurka, 
which  town  becoming  the  favourite  residence  of 
Aumngzebe,  acquir^  as  well  as  the  prov.,  its 
modem  appellation. 

AuRUNOABAD,  a  dty  of  the  Deccan,  Hindostan, 
cap.  proT.  of  same  name,  within  the  dom.  of  the 
}(izam,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a  battalion  of  his 
anny  under  British  officers.  It  is  built  in  a  hol- 
kw  on  the  banks  of  the  Kowlah,  a  tributary  of 
the  Godaveiy,  in  19°  54'  N.  lat.,  and  75°  33'  E. 
long.,  276  m.  NW.  Hyderabad,  180  m.  ENE.  Bom- 
bay, and  140  m.  NE.  Poonah,  with  a  station  on 
the  nilwa}'  from  Nagpoor  to  Bombay.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  '60,000.  Aurungabad  was  once  highly 
fioorishing,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  but  now,  in  great  part,  presents  an  appearance 
of  decay  and  ruin ;  though,  at  a  distance,  its  lofty 
minarets,  laige  white  domes,  and  terraced  houses, 
give  it  an  imposing  character.  The  wall  which 
summnds  it,  though  capable  of  affording  protec- 
tion from  predatory  bodies,  is  lower  than  such  walls 
Qsnally  are.  The*  streets  are  broad,  especially  the 
principal  bazaar,  which  is  2  m.  in  length,  and  iias 
at  one  extremity  a  spacious  quadrangle,  with  a 
handsome  modern  market:  some  few  streets  are 
paved.  There  are  many  huge  and  good  houses ; 
and  the  public  buildings,  mosques,  and  caravan- 
seiais,  are  superior  to  those  usually  met  with  in 
native  cities,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  fountains.  The  shops  are  sup- 
ptied  with  the  goods  of  both  India  and  Europe ; 
Dot  there  is  not  much  commercial  acti^'ity.  'The 
only  structures  worthy  of  notice  are  the  royal 
palace  of  Aurungzebe,  which  covers  a' large  space 
of  ground,  but  is  now  fast  mouldering  away ;  and 
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a  mausoleum  erected  by  that  monarch  to  a 
favourite  wife,  an  octagonal  building  with  a 
cupola  and  four  minarets,  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra :  the  inclosure 
surrounding  it  contains  perhaps  thirty  acres  of 
land  laid  out  in  gardens.  The  principal  suburb  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  connected 
with  the  city  by  two  substantial  stone  bridges. 
Toward  the  N.  there  is  a  large  marshy  tract  of  - 
ground  cultivated  with  rice,  and  near  the  Delhi 
gate  is  a  considerable  tank,  now  oveigrown  with 
weeds ;  from  which  circumstances,  combined  with 
its  low  situation  and  ruinous  state,  this  city  is  de- 
cidedly unhealthy.  It  is,  however,  by  reason  of 
its  position,  well  supplied  with  good  water,  con- 
veyed thither  in  stone  conduits  from  the  ne^h- 
bouring  hills,  and  distributed  by  earthen  pipes 
into  stone  reservoirs  in  every  quarter.  The  climate 
is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  alterations:  for 
one-third  part  of  the  year  E.  winds  prevail,  and 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  50^  to  86^  Fahr. ;  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  WSW.  winds  are  the  most 
common,  the  thennometer  often  rising  to  100^. 
Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  grapes  and  oranges  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  Europe.  The  military  canton- 
ments are  in  a  salubrious  spot  about  a  mile  SW. 
the  city.  Aurungabad  was  originally  named  Gurka, 
and  became  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government 
after  the  Mogul  conquest  in  A.D.  1634. 

AUSPITZ,  or  HvBtopettch^  a  toivn  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  Moravia,  circ  BrUnn,  belonging  to 
Prince  Lichtenstein.  Pop.  8,113  in  1858.  ITie 
neighbourhood  is  famous  for  its  wine. 

AUSTEKLITZ,  a  small  seignorial  town  of  Mo- 
ravia, drc  BrUnn,  on  the  Littawa,  IS  m.  SE. 
BrUnn.  Pop.  3,452  in  1858.  The  town  has  a 
magnificent  castle  and  gardens.  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  town,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1805,  took 
place  the  famous  battle  that  bears  its  name  be- 
tween the  French  army  under  Napoleon,  and  the 
combined  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  under  their 
respective  emperors.-  The  battle  of  AusterUtz  was 
followed  by  tlie  treaty  of  Presburg,  signed  on  the 
26th  of  December. 

AUSTLE  (ST.),  a  m.  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  small  rivulet,  243 
m.  WSW.  London,  14  m.  NNE.  Truro.  The  par. 
contains  11,540  acres,  and,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  had  11,893  inhab.,  and  the  town  3,825 
inhab.  It  is  situated  about  2  m.  from  St.  Austle's 
Bay,  and  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  the  port 
of  t^entewan,  and  also  with  the  port  of  Charleston. 
It  has  a  good  church,  but  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  inconvenient,  many  of  them  being  unpaved. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  stan- 
nary courts ;  but  it  owes  its  entire  consequence  to 
thePolgooth  and  Crennis  tin  and  copper  mines, 
and  the  soap-stone  quarries  and  china-clay  works 
in  its  immediate  vicmity.  The  pilchard  fishery  is 
also  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  St. 
Austle's  Bay.  The  extension  of  the  mines  and 
clay-works  has  been  such  that  the  population  of 
the  parish  has  more  than  trebled  since  1801,  it 
having  then  amounted  to  only  3,788.  About  5,000 
tons  of  soap-stone  and  7,000  tons  of  china-clay 
are  annually  shipped  from  Charleston  and  Pente- 
wan,  principally  for  tlie  potteries. 

AUSTKALASIA,  a  ^reat  division  of  the  globe, 
lying  S.  and  SE.  of  Asia. 

It  was  for  a  lengthened  period  supposed  that 
the  different  points  of  land  that  were  discovered 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  the  S.  of  the  islands  of 
Java  and  Celebes,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Cape  Horn,  belonged  to  or  formed  parts  of^a 
vast  southern  coutiueut,  to  which  the  name  of 
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Terra  AustraJU  was  given.  The  existence  of  this 
great  continent  was  mferred,  not  merely  from  the 
discovery  of  lengthened  portions  of  coast,  but  also 
on  theoretical  grounds,  it  being  supposed  to  be 
necessar}'  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  vast  extent  of 
land  rotmd  the  Arctic  pole.  (Histoire  des  Naviga- 
tions aux  Terres  Austiales,  i.  13.)  But  as  this 
Terra  Australis  was  supposed  to  extend  quite 
round  the  globe,  the  expediency  of  subdi^ading  it 
into  smaller  portions  became  evident;  and  the 
learned  President  de  Brosses,  in  his  excellent  work 
referred  to  above,  suggested  that  that  portion  of  it 
to  the  S.  of  Asia  should  be  called  Augtralasia^ 
that  to  the  S.  of  America  Magellanica^  and  that  to 
the  S.  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Pafynemij  from  the 
number  of  its  islands.  (Navigations  aux  Terres 
Australes,  L  80.)  The  discoveries  of  Cook  and 
other  modem  navigators  have  shown  that  there  is 
but  little  ground  for  thinking  that  there  is  any 
continent  ».  of  America.  But  the  appropriateness 
of  the  names  given  by  De  Brosses  to  the  other 
iwrtions  of  the  Terra  Australis  have  been  very 
generally  acknowledged.  And  with  the  exception 
of  the  usual,  although  incorrect,  conversion  of 
Australasia  into  Australia,  and  the  extension  of 
the  latter  a  little  farther  to  the  E.  than  De  Brosses 
had  probably  in  view,  his  definitions  are  now  uni- 
versally adopted.  It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to 
assign  the  precise  Umits  of  Australasia,  mingling 
as  It  does  with  the  Polynesian  islands  towards  the 
NE.,  and  with  those  of  the  Indian  archipelago 
towards  the  NW. :  physical  rather  than  purely 
geographical  considerations  dictate  the  denuircar 
tion. 

S.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  Australasia  ex- 
tends from  the  llSth  t-o  tne  180th  meridian. 

Between  the  tropic  and  11°  S.  lat.,  from  the 
118th  to  the  170th  meridian. 

Between  11°  and  5°  S.  lat,  from  the  136th  to 
the  lG5th  meridian. 

Between  5°  and  IJ®  S.  lat.,  from  the  131st  to 
the  160th  meridian. 

Between  1^°  S.  lat  and  the  eqimtor,  from  the 
130th  to  the  160th  meridian. 

Within  these  limits  are  included  the  continent 
of  Australia,  formerly  called  New  Holland,  and 
the  islands  of  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides, 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  Solomon's  Archipelago, 
New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  Admi- 
ralty Isles,  and  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  In  the 
subjoined  description  the  continent  of  Australia  is 
more  particularly  treated.  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania or  Van  Diemen's  Land  being  left  to  special 
articles.  See  Van  Diehek's  L^vnd  and  Zealand, 
New. 

Tlie  continent  of  Australia  lies  between  10°  39' 
and  39°  11^'  S.  lat,  and  extends  from  113°  5^  to 
153°  16'  E.  long.  In  form  it  is  verj'  compact;  its 
greatest  length,  from  W.  to  E.,  between  Dirk 
Ilartoy's  Point  and  Sandy  Cape,  being  2,400  m., 
its  greatest  width,  from  N.  to  S.,  between  Cape 
York  and  Cape  Wilson,  1,971  m.  Its  average 
length  and  width  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
1,800  and  1,700  m.  respectively;  its  coast-line  at 
7,750  m. ;  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  about 
3,000,000  sq.  m.  (Flinders'  Charts,  Voyage,  I  224, 
ii.  8,  ptusim;  King,  ii  178,  et pass,-,  Picture  of 
Australia,  11.) 

Sketch  of  AusTRALfA. — Coast. — In  compari- 
son with  the  outlines  of  Europ  and  Asia,  and 
the  E.  seaboard  of  America,  Australia  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  iron-bound.  It  iwssesses  onlv 
three  large  indentations,  namely,  Cambridge  Gulf 
and  the  (lulf  of  Carpentaria  on*  the  N.,  and  Spen- 
cer's Gulf  on  the  S.  Shark's  Bay  on  the  W.  and 
Henley's  Bay  on  the  E.  are  the  next  laigest, 


but  they  are  very  inconsiderable,  not  ipore  than 
40  or  50  m.  in  width  and  denth ;  and  for  the  rest, 
though  some  of  them,  as  Port  Philip  on  the  S., 
and  Van  Diemens  Gulf  on  the  W.,  are  laige, 
when  regarded  as  haibouis,  they  are  insignificant 
if  considered  as  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
coast  The  same  remark  applies  to  such'uilets  as 
King  George's  Sound,  Western  Port,  Comer  Inlet, 
Ac.  on  the  S.,  or  to  the  Twofold  Bay,  Jervis  Bay, 
Botany  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  &c  on  the  E.  It  may 
be  ob6er\'ed,  too,  that  these  ports  and  haibours  are 
numerous  only  on  the  E.  and  N.  shores ;  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  those  on  the  S.  and  W. 
being  quite  unbroken.  (Flinders,  L  49-223 ;  King, 
ii.  169-178 ;  Australian  Directory,  80,  31,  Ac) 

But  the  mo§t  remarkable  feature  in  the  Aus- 
tralian coast  is  the  total  absence  of  outlets  for  any 
laige  rivers.  So  complete  is  this,  that  after  Flin- 
dere*  sur\'ey  (in  1801-3)  had  established  the  fact, 
a  belief  became  pretty  general  that  the  whole 
land  was  fenced,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  by  a  continuous  mountain  ridge;  on  the 
inner  sides  of  which  the  principal  rivers  had 
their  sources,  flowing  inwardlv  to  a  great  internal 
lake  or  mediterranean  sea.  Wild  as  this  hypo- 
thesis may  now  appear,  it  received  some  coun- 
tenance from  the  earlier  results  of  interior  discovery, 
though  it  was  unwarranted  by  the  accounts  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  has  been  completely 
disproved  by  more  recent  and  more  accurate 
uivestigation.  The  S.  coast  through  a  length  of 
more  than  20°,  from  Cape  Leuwin  to  Spencer's 
Gulf,  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  with  only  here 
and  there  some  eminences,  and  scarcely  anywhere 
exhibiting  a  high  inland  country.  (Flinders^  Charts, 
2-4,  Voy.  i.  49-255.)  On  the  E..  indeed,  a  range 
of  mountains  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  extending  from  the  S.  extremity  ol^he  con- 
tinent as  far,  at  least,  as  the  26th  parallel,  and 
most  probably  as  far  as  Cape  York,  on  Torres 
Straits,  the  most  remote  point  of  the  mainland 
towards  the  N.  (Adm.  Ch.  Flinders,  ii  1-76; 
King,  I  165-240;  Bligh's  Nar.  46-459.)  But  on 
the  N.  shofe,  a  mountain,  not  higher  than  the 
mast  of  a  sloop,  is  noticed  by  Flinders  as  the  high- 
est point  of  ground  seen  bV  him  in  a  run  of  175 
leagues  along  the  coast.  (Voyage,  ii  134.)  Low 
levels,  mth  only  here  and  there  some  elevations 
of  no  great  character,  mark,  also,  the  shore  W.  of 
Carpentaria,  as  far  as  Cape  Londonderry,  where 
the  land  begins  to  tend  towards  the  SW.,  forming 
the  Cambridge  Gulf.  The  coast  continues  running 
south-west  till  the  mouth  of  the  Victoria  river, 
discovered,  in  1839,  by  Capt  Wickham,  and  then 
again  turns  northward  up  to  Van  Diemen's  Gulf 
and  Melville  Island. 

Interior. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  readiest  means  for  the  investigation  of 
a  strange  country,  that  is,  extensive  creeks,  inland 
seas,  and  na\'igable  rivers,  are  wanting  in  this 
'  land  of  anomalies.'  Its  interior  recesses  had  to 
be  explored,  if  at  all,  by  land  travelling ;  and  to 
this  tnere  a])peared,  at  'first  *«  exist  an  uncon- 
querable barrier.  The  first  settlers  on  the  E.  coast 
found  their  horizon  bounded  towards  the  W.  by  a 
dark  and  nigged  chain  of  mountains  which  rose 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  to 
cross  which  the  earlier  attempts,  though  made  by 
parties  of  no  common  skill  and  ener^^,  com- 
pletely and  si^riiallv  failed.  (A  Cunnmgham's 
Geog.  Joum.  iu  99.)  A  rugged  and  abrupt  as- 
cent, called  *Cale.y's  Repulse,'  marks  the  limit 
of  the  first  adventurer's  tour  (Oxley,  86.S),  and 
the  efforts  of  Daws,  Tench,  Patterson,  Haking, 
Bass,  and  Bareiller,  though  some  of  them  pro- 
cee<led  a  few  miles  farthej  than  ('aley,  led  to  no 
useful  result    The  aborigines,  when  questioned, 
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vm  totally  i^onmi  of  any  opening  in  the  monn- 
uins  (A.  Cunn.,  Geog.  Joum.  iL  99) ;  but  thev^ 
had  a  tradition  that  malignant  spirits  residecr 
there,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  inhabited 
by  vkite  men.  In  1813,  hoMrever,  after  an  interval 
of  twenty-five  years,  an  -extreiiiely  dry  season 
having  destroyed  the  minor  vegetation,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  mortality  in  the  flooks  and  h^ds, 
U«ut.  Lawaon,  Mr.  Blaxland,  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth  attempted  to  penetMite  the  hitherto  im- 
penetrable mountain  barrier,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
pastoze  and  water  for  the  exhausted  cattle  of  the 
colony.  They  were  so  far  successful  that  they 
gained  a  view  of  an  extensive  country  W.  of  the 
mountains;  but  want  of  psovisions  compelling 
them  to  return,  the  honour  of  completing  the  dia- 
eoray  was  leserved  for  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy 
siuveyar-general.  (Oxley,  Introd.  7-9 ;  Sturt,  In- 
trod.  73-75.)  The  barrier  once  penetrated,  the  lands 
beyond  were,  not  left  long  unexplored*  In  the 
&ty  years  that  have  since  passed,  Messrs.  Hume, 
Hord,  Cuirie,  Cunningham,  Oxley,  Sturt,  Mit- 
chell, Landor,  Gregory,  Stuart,  BurlLe  and  Wills, 
Howitt  and  others,  have  pushed  their  enquiries  all 
over  the  continent,  leaving  but  small  portions  of 
the  vast  territory  entirely  unknown.  Thua,  an 
area  of  above  two  millions  of  square  miles  has 
been  thoroughly  explored  within  a  period  of  little 
more  than  lulf  a  century :  a  fact  honourable  alike 
to  the  zeal  and  the  industry  of  the  observers. 

MouUama  mtd  Plami.—ln  the  Old  World,  the 
mountain  ranges,  however  tortuous,  agree  in  gene- 
nU  flirection  with  the  greatest  length  of  the  con- 
tinents in  which  they  lie.  Thus  the  axis  of 
America  runs  N.  and  S.  of  the  £.  continent 
(Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa^  irom  N£ .  to  SW. ; 
bat  in  Australia  the  principal  chains,  so  far  as 
observation  has  yet  been  carried,  appear  to  run 
tTBDsvenely  to  the  direction  of  the  land;  that  is, 
from  N.  to  S.  The  discoveries  of  Major  Mitchell 
have  made  known  a  mass  of  mountain  land,  caUed 
by  him  the  Australian  Grampians,  which  com- 
mences near  the  S.  coast  at  Portland  Bay,  in  lat 
360  52^  s.,  long.  1420  26'  E.  The  direction  of 
these  mountains  is  at  fint  due  N.,  but  in  lat. 
370  30',  long.  4420  47',  a  range  of  giassj  hills 
direrges  to  &e  £NE.  to  connect  them  with  the 
highest  masses  yet  seen  in  Australia,  called  by  the 
natives  Warrag^g,  and  by  the  settlers  the  Aus- 
trehan  Alps.  The  connecting  range  received  from 
Mitchell  the  title  of  Australian  Pyrenees.  The 
Wanagongs  may  be  described  as  running  NN£. 
from  near  the  S.  termination  of  the  continent  at 
Cape  Wilson  as  far  as  35^  20'  S. ;  but  as  high  as 
36^  S.  a  chain  of  less  elevation,  called  the  Blue 
Mountains,  branches  off  from  them,  and  following 

rLerallv  the  direction  of  the  E.  coast  divides  the 
and  the  W.  waters.  In  lat  32<^,  long.  150^,  the 
nmge,  after  tending,  for  some  distance,  a  little  to 
the  W.  of  N.,  suddenly  turns  due  E.,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Liverpool  Kange,  runs  in  that 
direction  for  about  I^  of  long.,  when  it  resumes 
its  northerly  course ;  but  though  it  has  been  traced 
as  low  as  26^  S.  lat.,  no  name  has  been  bestowed 
upon  any  part  of  it  beyond  the  parallel  of  32°. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  Grampians  is  Mount 
William,  4,500  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
(Mitchell,  iL  266);  of  the  P>T€riee8,  Mount  Cole, 
or  Mount  Byng,  probably  3,000  fl.  Ko  measure- 
ments have  been  taken  of  the  Warragon^  but 
»  th^  are  covered  with  eternal  snow  (Mitohell, 
ii.  29/,  &c;  Currie's  Geog.  Mem.  373),  their 
height  in  this  lat,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  15,000  ft  The  Blue'  Mountains,  so  lon^  im- 
pnsable,  do  not  attain  a  ^[reat  elevation ;  Mount 
V oik,  the  highest  peak,  bemg  no  more  than  3,292 
ft^  Uit  the  valleys  and  plains  in  this  extiaor- 


dinarv  rang«  occur  extremely  near  the  summits. 
King^s  taWe-land  is  2,727  ft,  the  Vale  of  Clwdd 
1?,496  ft,  and  Bathiirst  Plains,  1,970  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  (Oxley's  Bar.  Mea.  P.  Cur.  8vo. 
i.  152;  W^entworth,  82.) 

The  Liverpool  Kange  is  almost  as  difiicult  of 
passage  as  the  Blue  Mountains  {A.  Cunningham's 
Geog.  Menu  152-177);  its  hignest  peaks  being 
between- 6,000  and  7,000  ft,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  dividing  chain  apparontly  still  moro  rugged 
and  abiupt  A  gap  of  the  kind,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  quithradaayin  S.America,  stopped  Oxley 
in  his  journey  from  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
in  1818.  This  *  tremendous  ravtne^^  he  describes 
as  being  from  two  to  three  miles  wide  at  top,  and 
3,000  ft  in  perpendicular  depth;  its  width  at 
bottom  does  not  exceed  100  or  200  ft,  and  is  the 
bed  of  a  river.  (Journal,  295.)  Sea  View  HiU,  in 
this  part  of  the  range,  is  between  6,000  and  7,000 
ft  high ;  but  Oxley  did  not  think  it  the  most 
elevated  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Joum. 
310.)  Practicable  passes  are,  however,  being  con- 
tinually discovered;  one  over  the  Blue  Mountains, 
near  die  35th  parallel,  was  effected  by  Mr. 
Thorsby  as  early  as  1819,  and  two  others  by 
Mitohell  since  1830.  (Mitohell,  i.  163 ;  Wentworth, 
81.)  That  over  the  Liverpool  Kax4;e,  traversed 
b^  Mitchell  in  1831,  which  is  nearly  on  the  meri- 
dian of  Sidney,  seems  to  be  easier  than  Pandora's 
Pass,  1°  to  the  E.,  crossed  by  A.  Cunningham  in 
1823  (Miteh.  i25;  A.  Cun.,  Geog.  Joum.  179), 
and  breaks  have  been  observed  in  the  more  N. 
mountains,  which  promise  to  be  free  from  those 
difficulties  which  were  well  nigh  the  destruction 
of  Oxley  and  his  party. 

The  W.  mountains,  viewed  from  the  S.,  consist 
of  three  parallel  ranges,  extending  about  20^  £.  <^ 
the  118th  meridian,  and  ranning,  like  the  £. 
chains,  almost  due  N.  through  the  continent  The 
most  £.,  and  the  highest  of  these  mountains,  rise 
a  few  miles  behind  King  Geoige's  Sound;  the 
second,  called  the  Darling  Range,  commences  at 
Cape  Chatham,  in  35°  S.,  II60  36'  E.,  and  the 
third  and  lowest  is  found  running  close  to  the 
shore  from  Cape  Leuwin.  (Joumals  of  Exped.  in 
W.  Australia;  Surveyor-Gen.  Kep.  May  11,  1830.) 
However,  the  first  is  not  a  continuous  range  run- 
ning X.  and  S.,  but  consists  of  two  detached  and 
parallel  chains  extending  longitudinally  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  plain  of  considerable 
ma^itude.  (Joum.  Dale,  163-167.)  The  W. 
cham,  called  Koikyennuruff,  is  considerably  the 
higher,  one  of  its  peaks,  Toolbrunup,  attaining  the 
elevation  of  3,000  ft,  an  altitude  much  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  mountain  vet  examined  in  W. 
Australia.  The  S.  chain,  called  Pommgonrup^  is 
not  only  lower,  but  of  much  less  extent,  hsMUg 
a  base  of  only  13  m.,  while  that  of  the  Koikven- 
numff  is  fuU  30.  (Joum.  Dale  <b  Collie,  161-167, 
139,  178,  &C.)  The  Darling  Kange  is  continuous 
as  far  as  31^  S.,  to  which  distance  it  has  been 
explored,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  mns  in  the  same  direction  to  the  N.  coast, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dampier's  Arohipelago. 
Capt  King  (i  36-63 ;  Adm.  Ch.  N  W.  &  W.  Aust 
vii)  lays  down  this  coast  as  high  and  rocky, 
though  bounded  to  the  W.  and  £.  by  a  low  sandy 
shore,  that  is,  as  having  all  the  appearance  of  the 
termination  of  a  mountain  chain;  the  high  N. 
coast  commencing  at  Cape  Preston  in  116^  6'  £., 
and  Point  D'Entrecasteaux,  to  which  these  moun- 
tains extend  on  the  S.  shore,  lying  in  116^  1'  E. 
(Flinders'  dc  King's  Adm.  Ch.)  The  Darling 
Mountains  average  from  30  to  40  m.  in  width, 
and  their  greatest  elevation  is  2,000  ft  It  is  not 
likely  that  S.  of  the  31st  parallel  they  anywhere 
exceed  this  height   (Joum.  Preston,  9, 11 ;  Dale, 
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81j  83;  Sarv.-Gen.  Rep.  Maf.  22,  1830.)  The 
third  range,  mentioned  in  the  Surveyor-General's 
Report,  is  unimportant ;  it  is  probably  continued 
in  Moresby's  flat-topped  ranj;^  the  altitude  of 
which  is  about  1,000  ft  (King,  L  22 ;  ii.  174, 
Adm.  Ch.)  In  about  88®  S.  lat.,  a  rugged  and 
irregular  succession  of  mountains  branches  6ff  W. 
from  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  and  appears  like 
the  dividing  line  of  two  great  river  oasins.    It 

3uickly  divides,  however,  into  groups,  almost 
etached  from  each  other,  to  which  various  names, 
as  Canobolas,  Croker,  Peel,  Macquarrie,  &c.  have 
been  given ;  and  farther  W.  the  interior  is  here 
and  there  studded  with  smaller  knots ;  but,  as  far 
as  has  been  vet  observed,  only  in  a  belt  of  about 
2o,  namely,  between  the  parallels  of  310  and  29°  S. 
The  Canobolas  is  4,461  ft.  in  height,  an  altitude 
much  exceeding  that  of  the  Blue  Mountains; 
and  the  Marga,  another  peak  of  the  same  series, 
attains  the  elevation  of  2,106  ft.  (Mitchell,  i.  162 ; 
iL  10,  377.)  Isolated  mountains,  which  in  other 
countries  are  rarely  met  with,  except  in  the  caae 
of  volcanoes,  are  common  enough  in  this  new 
land.  Yet  exact  scientific  observations  of  nearly 
all  of  them  are  still  wanting.  Though  the  deserts 
of  even  the  interior  of  the  vast  continent  have 
frequently  been  explored,  the  investigation  of  the 
country,  in  most  instances,  took  place  in  such  a 
hurried  manner  as  to  make  carefid  surveys  im- 
possible. The  most  celebrated  of  all  inland  expe- 
ditions, the  famous  ride  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills 
right  across  the  continent,  from  S.  to  N.  and 
back,  in  1861,  was  so  far  characteristic  of  many 
Australian  explorations,  as  to  be  a  fight  with 
savage  nature  rather  than  a  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  her  phenomena.  However,  a  few  of  these 
journeys  of  exploration  had  the  most  valuable 
results,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  difficulties 
opposing  them.  Among  the  number  were  Leich- 
hardt's  journey  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Es- 
sington,  in  1844-6 ;  Walker's  expedition  from 
Kockhampton,  in  Queensland,  to  the  (viilf  of  Car- 
pentaria, which  he  reached  in  December  1861 ;  the 
journey  of  M'Kinlay  from  Adelaide  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Albert,  at  the  beginning  of  1862 ;  and  of 
Stuart  through  the  central  regions  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Gulf,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 
Besides  their  scientific  importance,  all  these  jour- 
neys of  exploration  had  the  immense  value  of 
opening  up  unknown  territories  for  the  white 
settler  and  the  track  of  civilisation.  (Oxlev,  4-77, 
234,  258,  261,  276,  4c.;  Sturt,  L  69-82 ;  Mitchell, 
i  39,  46,  48,  62,  Ac.) 

All  the  usual  formations  are  foimd  in  the  Aus- 
tralian mountains  (Fitton  King's  Appen.  688,  et 
§eq. ;  Sturt,  I  197-200,  it  249-266 ;  Mitchell,  ii. 
349-369),  but  they  seem  to  occur  without  order, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  known  geological  laws  in  the 
Old  World.  A  ferruginous  sandstone  forms  the 
Blue  Mountains,  granite  being  rarely  met  with, 
except  when  it  appears  to  have  cracked  the  thick 
overlying  stratum,  in  which  case  it  is  found  in  the 
valleys  and  the  beds  of  streams.  (Mitchell,  ii.  349, 
861.)  Westward  this  fundamental  rock  is  some- 
times found  in  mountains  of  limited  extent,  and 
no  great  height,  while  more  important  ranges  in 
their  neighU>urhood  present  regular  horizontal 
strata.  (Dale,  167.)  In  the  interior  the  'isolated 
hills  are  uniformly  dififerent  in  composition  from 
the  connected  ranges,  the  latter  being  of  granite, 
the  former  of  sandstone  (Oxley,  77) ;  limestone, 
BO  common  in  the  formations  of  the  N.  hemLspherc, 
was  unknown  in  Australia  before  1813.  It  was 
first  discovered,  W.  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  a 
district,  named  from  it,  Limestone  Creek  (Oxley, 
6)  ;  and  although  it  has  since  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  far  from  abundant,  and 


presents  litUe  or  no  appearance  of  stiatiflcatioiu 
(Mitchell,  IL  348.)  Trap  occurs  in  many  places, 
but  no  location  can  be  assigned  to  it  with  reference 
to  the  position  of  other  rocks,  and  vesicular  la\'a  is 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  only  vol- 
cano discovered  in  AustnUa.  (Mitchell,  ii.  350.) 
This  volcano,  called  by  Mitchell  QL  235-246) 
Mount  Napier,  and  by  the  natives  Murcoa,  lies 
between  the  Grampians  and  the  S.  coast,  in  lat  37^ 
62^  29"  S.  long,  about  1429  20'  E.  A  bituminous 
burning  hill,  belonging  to  a  low  range  called  W^in- 
gen  (the  native  name  for  fire),  a  little  to  the  S.  of 
the  Liverpool  Range,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
great  variety  of  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  neighbouring  peaks  are  chiefly  porphjritic ; 
but  the  burning  mount  itself  contams  within  a 
very  short  distance,  cla^,  shale,  axgillaoeous  sand- 
stone, felspar,  basalt,  ironstone,  trap,  and  horn- 
blende. (MitchelL  L  23.)  Wingen  has  been  burn- 
ing apparently  for  a  very  considerable  time,  but 
no  marks  of  any  extensive  change  appear  on  the 
surface  near  the  burning  fissures.  Red  heat  ia 
found  at  the  depth  of  about  4  fathoms. 

Malte-Bnm  observes,  that  the  remarkable  po- 
larity of  the  principal  mountains  here  described, 
extends  throughout  the  whole  of  what  he  terms 
Occanica;  and  if  this  be  a  little  strained  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia  and  ihe 
Indian  Archipelago,  it  is  at  least  true  with  regard 
to  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  included  in  Aus- 
tralia Proper.  The  same  author  (xiL  8)  conceives 
the  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  be  continued 
in  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits,  and  the  axis  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  to  Cape  Pillar,  the  S.  termination 
of  the  Litter.  Mitchell  also  (ii  337)  thinks  that 
geological  appearances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  lands  were  not  always  separated ;  and  this 
is  at  least  highly  probable,  and  is  supported  by 
similar  appearances  in  the  Old  World :  but  in  the 
words  of  Oxley  (81),  *The  whole  form,  character, 
and  composition  of  this  country  is  so  singular,  that 
a  conjecture  is  hardly  hazarded  before  it  is  over- 
turned, every  thing  seems  to  run  counter  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  in  other  countries.'  In 
other  lands  the  rocks  and  reefs  that  run  into  the 
sea  determine,  in  many  cases,  the  direction  and 
continuity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  mountain  systems, 
but  the  rocks  and  reefs  of  Australia  aflTord  no  such 
key  to  the  enquirer ;  they  belong  not  to  ^logy, 
they  are  the  woric  of  the'  coral  insect,  rising  per- 
pendicularly from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  tin  Uicy 
form  ridges  and  islands  above  its  surface,  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  any  thing  but  them- 
selves. (Flinders,  ii.  113-116.)  Even  the  fact, 
that  the  geology  of  the  continent  and  its  adjacent 
islands  is  similar,  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  number 
of  detached  ranges  and  isolated  mountains,  exist- 
ing in  the  former,  prepare  the  mind  for  a  much 
more  startling  admission  than  that  the  Van  Die- 
men  System  may  be  wholly  unconnected  with  that 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  finom  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  deep  sea,  140  m.  in  average  width. 

From  the  parallelism  of  the  |uincipal  chains  (the 
Blue  Mountains  and  the  Darlings),  it  might  not 
be  unreasonably  supposed  that  the  interior  was  a 
table-land  of  moderate  elevation.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  early  belief  was  directly  contrary 
to  this;  and  the  course  of  discovery  has  shown 
both  ideas  to  be  erroneous.  W.  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, a  succession  of  terraces,  commencing  at  a 
great  elevation,  descend  rapidly  to  a  very  low 
level.  Oxley,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  80  m. 
from  Bathurst,  found  himself  only  600  ft.  above 
the  sea ;  that  is,  1,370  ft.  below  the  toMm.  (Journal, 
9.)  The  transverse  mountains  divide  levels,  ajy- 
parently  interminable,  of  the  most  monotonous  cha- 
racter, and  with  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  matter, 
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that,  in    the  opinion  of  Stmt   (L  108),    aijpnies 
powerfully  for  tneir  recent  origin.    The  Une  of  the 
iHxizoa  is,  in  these  vast  flata,  as  unbroken  as  it  is 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea;  and  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe,  not  only  that  they  were  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period  under  water,  but  also 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  is  flooded 
by  the  overflow  of  the  interior  rivers,  during  wet 
seaaona.    The  surface  of  these  plains  b  extremely 
depressed,  and  so  flat  that  the  detached  ranges  and 
isolated  mountains  which  rise  out  of  them,  appear 
like  islands  surrounded  by  an  unbroken  ocean. 
(Oxley,  22  et  «eo.,  89  et  seq,,  107,  &c.,  273  ;  Sturt, 
L  144,  &C.,  ii  52,  69,  Ac ;  Mitchell,  ii.  67  e<  seg.) 
Riven  and  Lakes, — The  vicinity  of  the  dividing 
ranges  to  the  coast  prevents  the  accumulation  of 
lai^  rivers  towards  the  £.  or  W. ;  but  from  the 
fact  of  their  running  more  or  less  through  parallel 
valleys,  these  streams  possess  in  general  a  longer 
coarse  than  might  have  been  anticipated.    The 
chief  of  those  maX  rise  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
are  the  Muiioo,  Clyde,  Shoalhaven,  Hawkesbury, 
Hunter,  Hastings,  and  Brisbane.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  them,  except  the  fact  that  some  of 
them,  as  the  Shoalhaven  and  Hawkesbuiy,  not- 
withstanding their  short  courses,  issue  to  the  ocean 
in  noble  bays.    They  possess  few  facilities  for  in- 
ternal navigation,  both  as  being  very  shallow,  and 
from  the  tortuous  nature  of  their  currents.   Some 
of  their  affluents  are,  however,  sufficiently  striking. 
They  flow  through  ravines  in  the  sandstone  rocl^, 
of  fmro  100  to  8,400  ft.  in  depth,  and  of  such  width 
that  Mitchell  supposes  that  a  mass  equal  to  134 
cubic  m.  must  have  been  removed  from  the  single 
basin  of  the  Cox,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Hawkesbury.    The  Grose,  another  afliuent  of  the 
Fame  river,  flows  through  a  valley  of  less  extent, 
bat  of  more  precipitous  character;  so  that  the 
amount  of  stone  displaced  is  probably  not  less  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Cox.    What  adds  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  this  feature  in  Atutralian  geography  is, 
that  'the  outlets  to  these  stupendous  ravines  aro 
generally  verv  narrow ;  the  disposal  of  the  vast 
masses  of  eartli  is  therefore  as  mysterious  as  their 
amount  is  mar\'ellous.     (Mitchell,  i.  151,  ii.  851.) 
The  rivers  here  mentioned  have  their  outlets  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  27^  and  36^  8.    Oxley,  in 
1824,  discovered  the  Bovne,  a  rapid  mountain 
stream,  falling  into  Port  Curtis,  in  lat.  23°  50'  80" 
S.     (Field's  Mem.  7.)     Pummice-stone  Kivcr  falls 
into  Morton's  Bay,  in  26°  54'  30"  S.    It  was  dis- 
covered by  Flinders  (Introd.  cxcvi.) ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  only  cursorily  surveying  the  W.  shore 
of  that  bay,  he  overlooked  the  more  important 
Brisbane,  probablv  the  largest  stream  upon  the  E. 
cxmsX.  (Oxley,  infield,  12-23.)  Endeavour  Kiver, 
in  15®  27'  12'^^  S.,  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Capt  Ox>k  repaired  his  ship  after  it  had  lain 
on  a  coral  reef  for  twenty-eight  hours :  it  has  a 
wide  and  convenient  mouth ;  but  at  a  venr  short 
diMtanoe  inland,  it  becomes  incapable  of  floating 
the  smallest  boat.    (King,  I  221.)     On  the  W. 
coast  the  rivers  are  less  numerous,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  less  important    Burns  or 
brooks  of  excellent  water  are  tolerably  abundant, 
and  four  or  five  streams,  such  as  the  fltzroy  river, 
discovered  by  Capt.  Wickham,  in  1839,  issue  to 
the  sea  by  very  large  estuaries,  which  seem  like 
the  entrances  of  nobte  water-courses :  but  as  they 
all  have  their  sources  in  the  farther  W.  mountain 
range,  their  length  is  insigniflcant,  and  they  are 
ua^fls  for  internal  navigation.    The  Swan  and 
Canning  which  unite  in  Melville  Water,  near  the 
parallel  of  32®,  are  the  most  notable  rivers  on  this 
portion  of  the  coast      (Cross's    Journals,    110; 
Irwin,  7 ;  Dale,  27,  80,  165 ;  King,  it  167,  191 ; 
Adm.  Ch.  Eiakine,  92.) 


The  N.  shore  is  neariy  as  destitute  of  river 
mouths.  The  Liverpool  in  134®  15'  E.,  the  Alli- 
gators in  1320  36',  1320  26',  132®  20'B.,  theHunter 
and  the  Roe  in  125°  27'  E.,  and  Prince  Regent's 
River  in  124®  53'  E.,  were  found  by  Capt  King  in 
his  laborious  survey  (1818-19). '  Of  these,  the 
largest  (Prince  Regent),  is  not  navigable  for  boats 
more  than  50  m.  (including  windings)  ftom  its 
mouth ;  but  they  are  all  fidl  and  wide  streams ; 
and,  like  those  upon  the  E.  and  W.  coasts,  issue  to 
the  sea  by  immense  estuaries,  through  which  the 
tide  rises  sometimes  as  high  as  80  ft  The  Prince 
Regent,  Hunter,  and  RSb,  flow  between  steep 
rocky  hills,  from  300  to  400  ft.  perpendicular  alti- 
tude*; the  Liverpool  and  Alligators  through  a 
flat  muddy  soil,  of  the  tamest  and  most  mono- 
tonous description.  (King,  i  99-107,  255-261, 
292-802,  402-413,  483-439.)  In  1839,  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice,  of  the  '  Beagle,'  discovered  the  Adelaide 
river,  emptying  itself  in  the  Clarence  Straits ;  and 
soon  after  Capt  Wickham  found  the  Victoria,  the 
noblest  stream  on  the  north-westem  coast,  navi- 
gable for  about  60  m.,  and  from  8  to  10  fathoms 
deep  at  the  mouth.  (Hovdtt,  History  of  Discovery 
in  Australia.)  On  the  S.  coast,  the  Blackwood 
falls  into  Flinders'  Bay  in  116®  10'  E.  long. ;  and 
in  117®  66'  E.,  Oyster  Harbour,  the  N.  part  of  K. 
(xeoTge's  Sound, 'forms  the  large  estuary  of  the 
Kalgan  or  French  river.  At  the  bottom  of  En- 
counter Bay,  in  about  long.  189®  E.,  we  meet  with 
a  river's  mouth  of  puny  dimensions,  and  so  encum- 
bered by  banks  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  vessels  of 
any  considerable  draught  of  water.  But,  how 
unpromising  soever,  this  is  the  embouchure  of  the 
Murray,  by  far  the  most  important  river  hitherto 
discovered"  in  Australia,  and  which  affords  a  vast 
channel  of  internal  communication.  (See  post) 
In  1836,  Mitchell  traced  to  its  termination  the 
Glenelg,  a  river  which,  rising  in  the  Grampians, 
faUs  into  the  sea  m  141®  17^  E.  about  16  m.  E. 
Cape  Northumberland.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
coast  rivers  in  Australia:  its  affluents  are  numer- 
ous, and  its  course,  including  windings,  upwards 
of  130  m.,  though  its  source  be  not  more  than  70 
m.  from  the  sea.  It  is  wide  and  deep,  except  at  its 
mouth ;  but,  like  most  Australian  streams,  it  flrst 
expands  into  a  considerable  basin,  which,  aiter- 
wanls  contracting,  presents  a  very  narrow  outlet 
to  the  sea,  the  entrance  from  which  is  choked  up 
by  sand-banks.  Except  a  few  very  small  str:eams, 
there  are  no  other  water-courses  on  the  S.  cuast 

Along  a  coant^line  of  nearly  8,000  m.,  there  are 
thus  not  more  than  thirty  river  mouths ;  and  of 
the  streams  to  which  these  give  egress,  none  have 
a  course  of  more  than  200  m.,  inclusive  of  wind- 
ings, and  but  very  few  penetrate  to  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  50  m.  from  the  shore.  Since  it  is  evident 
that  these  cannot  drain  1-1 0th  part  of  the  whole 
land,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  belief  of  an 
internal  lake  or  mediterranean  sea  should  have 
been  entertained  by  the  first  enquirers ;  and  though 
this  be  now  proved  to  be  unfounded,  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  interior  is  scarcely  less  anomalous 
than  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been.  It 
is  difficult  both  to  describe  and  to  comprehend  this 
internal  water  system,  to  which  nothing  bearing 
the  least  resembUnce  exists  in  any  other  part  of 
the  known  world.  Inomediately  W.  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  in  the  very  highest  terraces  and 
table-lands,  a  host  of  mountain  streams  combine 
to  form  the  Darling,  the  Macquarrie,  and  the 
Lachlan,  which,  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  (the 
149th),  diverge  towards  the  NW.  and  NNW.  in 
their  progress  to  the  interior.  The  course  of  the 
Darling  is  a  curved  line,  enclosing  all  the  country 
W.  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  an  unknown 
point  N.  and  E.  of  the  dOth  parallel  and  148lh 
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meridian  to  its  junction  with  the  Muiray-f  in  34°  7' 
S.,  142°  3'  £.  In  this  course,  besides  the  rivers 
already  alluded  to,  it  receives  the  Bogan  (New 
Year's  Creek  of  Sturt),  and  such  part  of  the  waters 
of  the  Macquarrie  as  are  not  absorbed  in  the  soil. 
(Sturt,  i.  86-96;  ii.  106,  116-120;  Mitchell,  i. 
213-268,  ii.  109-116.)  Considerably  farther  S. 
another  hui^e  stream,  the  Morrumbidgee,  rises  in 
the  Warragongs,  and,  after  receiving  many  short 
but  full  streams  from  the  W.  faces  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  runs  a  v^'  tortuous  course,  settling 
finally  into  one  varying  but  little  from  due  W. 
Still  more  to  the  S.,  m  about  85°  S.  lat,  the 
Murray,  abeady  alluded  to,  issues  from  the  flanks 
of  Mount  Wellington,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Australian  Alps.  This  great  river  follows 
with  many  windings  a  WN  W,  course  from  its 
source  through  about  8^  degs.  long.,  tiU,  at  a  point 
in  about  149^°  £.  long,  and  34°  S.  lat.,  it  turns 
suddenly  to  the  S.,  and  ultimately  unites  with, 
and  loses  itself  in,  the  large  shallow  lake  of  Alex- 
andrina  at  the  bottom  of  Encounter  Bay.  In  its 
course  it  receives  the  waters  of  some  very  huge 
aflluents,  including  the  Morrumbidgee  and  Lachlan 
and  the  Darling.  In  the  year  1863  the  Murray  was 
for  the  first  time  na^'igated  by  a  steamer  of  40 
horse  power,  having  a  barge  alongside,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1,800  m.  from  the  sea;  it  b  supposed 
that  of  its  entire  course  of  about  3,000  m.,  from 
1,500  to  1,800  m.  may  be  navigable  for  eight  months 
of  the  year.  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  89,  Sess.  1854.) 
And  if  we  add  to  this  the  navigation  of  its  afflu- 
ents, we  shall  have  an  extent  of  inland  communi- 
cation unequalled,  except  by  that  afforded  by  the 
Mississippi  and  other  great  American  rivers. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  flow  of  water 
is  not  nearly  so  equable  in  the  Australian  as  in 
the  American  rivers.  Notwithstanding  their  great 
length  of  course,  the  former  are  in  general  of  the 
nature  of  mountain  torrents.  Formed  in  the  hills, 
by  the  confluence  of  many  powerful  streams,  they 
rush  irom  their  mountain  homes  important  water- 
courses; but  quickly  reaching  a  level  country, 
they  become  sluggish  in  their  motion,  except  when 
ur^ed  by  the  influence  of  flooding  rains ;  and,  re- 
ceiving few  or  no  tributaries,  their  existence  de- 
pends on  the  magnitude  of  their  sources,  so  that 
they  shoal  and  nairow  as  they  proceed, — ^an  effect 
exactly  the  reverse  of  anything  observed  in  older 
countries.  When  the  mountains  are  saturated  with 
water,  the  beds  of  these  streams  become  fully 
changed,  and  then  they  foam  and  thunder  along 
their  track,  till,  in  the  flats  of  the  low  country, 
they  meet  with  some  opposition,  when  (their  banks 
no  longer  able  to  contain  them)  they  spread  to 
the  right  and  left  in  marshes,  of  which  the  over- 
flow finds'  its  way  by  insignificant  channels  to 
other  streams.  In  diy  seasons,  on  the  contrary, 
these  rivers  dwindle  to  trifling  brooks,  even  in  the 
mountains,  while,  in  the  plains,  their  wide  and 
deep  beds  become  converted  into  dry  and  dusty 
chasms,  llus  is  the  case  with  the  Macquarrie 
and  Lachlan,  which,  issuing  from  the  mountains 
in  large  and  full  streams,  are  lost  in  extensive 
swamps,  which  in  wet  seasons  are  everywhere  in- 
undated. After  a  long-continued  drought,  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  present  a  successicm  of  ponds ; 
and  their  marshes,  nearly  or  wholly  dried,  exhibit 
the  creeks  by  which  their  imperfect  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  during  the  inundation  with  the 
Darling  and  Morrumbidgee.  (Oxley,  36-37,  102, 
136,  142,  382,  383,  4c;  Sturt,  i.  36,  38,  62,  148; 
and  Mitchell,  i.  321,  ii.  32, 771,  &c.)  The  Darling 
itself,  which  Sturt  found,  in  1830,  to  be  a  laige 
and  pow^ul  stream,  was  seen  by  Mitchell,  in  1836, 
to  be  nearly  dry;  as  it  would  have  been  but  for 
the  backwater  forced  into  it  from  the  Murray. 


The  latter,  however,  from  the  greater  number 
of  its  affluents,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  never  loses 
the  character  of  a  continuous  river.  And  though 
at  certain  seasons  its  waters  are  reduced,  its  navi- 
gation, and  that  of  its  tributary  the  Morrumbiilgee, 
may,  it  is  believed,  be  depended  upon  for  at  least 
eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Murray  may  be 
estimated  at  from  400,000  to  600,000  sq.  m.  It, 
of  course,  comprises  ev«ry  variety  of  soil ;  a  laige 
extent  of  land  along  its  banks  and  those  of  die 
Morrumbidgee  bein^  amongst  the  most  fertile 
hitherto  discovered  m  the  continent,  though  it 
must  be  at  the  same  time  admitted,  tiiat  lauds  of 
a  different  and  very  inferior  quality  of  soil  prepon- 
derate. But,  despite  this  drawback,  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  the  extent  of  traffic  of  which  the  Munay 
will  probably  be  the  channel  when  the  immense 
coimtry  through  which  it  flows  has  been  occupied. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  emboucnnre 
should  be  so  disproportioned  to  its  magnitude. 
But  tliat  defect  has  been,  to  some  extent,  alxeady 
overcome  or  ^(reatly  modified  by  the  help  of  rail- 
ways. And  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
entrqjot  at  its  junction  with  the  sea  may  at  some 
future  period  rival  New  Orleans  in  the  extent  of 
its  trade  and  na\'igation. 

Lakes  are  abundant  in  Australia,  as  might  in- 
deed be  inferred  from  the  level  nature  of  the  plain 
country,  but  none  of  them  are  very  large,  apd  few 
appear  to  be  permanent.  Lake  Alcxandrina.  the 
recipient  of  the  Murray,  has  a  very  large  surface; 
but,  as  before  observed,  it  is  shallow;  and  Lake 
George  (lat.  85°  6',  long.  149°  160,  which,  in  1828, 
was  a  sheet  of  water,  17  m.  long  and  7  wide,  was 
said,  by  an  old  native  female,  to  have  been  a  thick 
forest  within  her  memory;  and  in  1836  it  had 
dried  up  to  a  grassy  plain.  (Mitchell,  ii.  313.) 
The  lakes  of  the  intenor  are  subject  to  the  same 
variation  (Oxley,  120-130 ;  Mitchell,  ii  84-37), 
and  when  excited  curiosity  has  drawn  the  traveller 
from  his  road  to  inspect  one  of  these  reservoirs,  his 
examination  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment (Sturt,  i.  15.)  These  lakes,  such  as  they 
are,  abound  along  the  banks  of  the  Lachlan  and 
the  Murray,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Darling; 
they  are  so  far  from  yielding  any  supplies  to  the 
rivers,  that  their  own  waters  seem,  m  part,  to 
depend  upon  the  latter  overflowing  their  bank«. 
Some  of  them  are,  however,  quite  isolated,  and 
none  have  any  outlet.  Many,  and  those  the  laigest, 
are  salt ;  and  small  salt-lakes,  or  rather  brine-pit», 
appear  to  be  common  in  the  dead  levels  of  the  in- 
terior both  E.  and  W. 

SoiL — Were  the  soil  of  Australia  merely  ex- 
tremely various  in  different  parts  of  the  continent, 
it  would  be  no  more  than  what  is  seen  in  even^^ 
other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  Australian  soil 
varies  according  to  laws  of  its  own,  apparently 
unknown  in  any  other  region.  In  other  countriess 
rivers  are  the  great  fertilizers,  and  their  influence 
is  the  greater  the  longer  their  course.  In  Aujj- 
tralia,  ^^rtility  is  confined  to  the  higher  parts  of 
streams;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  those  which 
premise  fairest  at  their  outset  from  their  mountain 
sources,  invariably  and  quickly  either  dry  in  their 
beds,  leaving  the  country  an  arid  desert,  or  spread 
into  marshes,  rendering  it  an  unmhabitable  swamp, 
equally  destructive  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Thus  situated,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  productive 
soil  shoidd  be  mostiy  found  on  the  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  considerable  elevations ;  or  that  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  interior  should  look  for  the  indica- 
tions of  mountain  land  with  a  feverish  anxiety, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  a  native  of  the  fertile  plains 
of  Europe  and  Asia  to  comprehend.     '  Had  we 
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picked  Qp  a  stone,*  says  Sturt,  speaking  of  his 
abandonment  of  the  investigation  of  the  Darling 
(L  144),  *  as  indicating  oar  approach  to  high  land, 
I  would  have  gone  on.  But  this  seemed  a  desert, 
that  not  even  a  bmi  inhabited.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  was  almost  annihilated ;  and  the  native 
doi;,  90  thin  that  he  could  scarcely-  walk,  seemed 
to  implore  some  merciful  hand  to  despatch  him.' 
This  was  during  a  dry  season,  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  streams.  '  There  was  not  the  smallest 
eminence,'  says  Oxley  (p.  89),  imder  circumstances 
diametrically  opposite,  '  whence  a  view  might  be 
obtained,  the  country  appearing  a  dead  level ;  and 
although  we  could  see  for  some  distance  all  round, 
\'et  there  was  not  a  rising  ground  in  any  direction. 
The  margin  of  the  stream  was  a  wet  bog,  full  of 
water-holes,  and  covered  with  marsh  plants.  It 
was  only  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  bights,  that  any  eucalypti  ^w. 
There  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  natives; 
nor  was  bird  or  animal  of  any  description  seen 
daring  the  day,  except  a  solitary  native  dog ; — we 
seem«l,  indeed,  the  sole  living  creatures  in  these 
yast  deserts.'  '  From  a  tree  near  the  camp,'  says 
Mitchell  (li  148),  <  Burnett  descried  a  goodly  hill, 
distant  22  m.  It  was  indeed  (p.  155)  a  welcome 
sight  to  us,  after  traversing  for  several  months 
so  much  of  the  dead  levels  of  the  interior ;  and 
I  accordingly  named  this  hill,  Mount  Hope.' 
'  Within  the  water-Une '  (of  R^ent's  Lake,  now  a 
grassy  plain),  observes  the  same  authority,  'stood 
dead  trees,  of  a  full-grown  size,  apparently  killed 
by  too  much  water,  too  plainly  snowing  to  what 
long  periods  the  extremes  of  drought  and  moisture 
may  extend  in  this  singular  country.'  (it  34.) 
Again  (ii  157)  he  speaks  of  a  row  of  bare  poles, 
the  remnants  of  yarra  trees,  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
which  occupy  the  very  middle  of  a  stream,  though 
they  must  have  attained  their  growth  while  the 
bed  of  the  river  was  dry.  The  soil  of  these  deso- 
late and  extensive  plains  is  various ;  in  some  places 
red  tenadoos  clay;  in  others,  a  dark  hazel-coloured 
loam,  rotten  and  full  of  holes :  sand  is  not^  very 
abundant,  but  it  is  found ;  and  whatever  the  com- 
position, one  unvarying  appearance  of  dreariness 
and  desolation  marks  the  scene.  A  striking  de- 
scription of  Australian  scenery  is  given  by  Mr. 
A  Wm.  Howitt,  who  sketched  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Torrens,  South  Australia,  in  a  letter  dated 
WTlpena,  Oct,  4,  1859.  He  says,  *  The  great  fea- 
tures here  are  extensive  plains,  covered  with  salt 
bush,  and  with  grass  after  rain.  These  plains  run 
lietween  hills,  varying  from  100  to  2,000  ft.  high, 
and  quite  destitute  of  timber.  Indeed,  the  only 
timbor  found  here  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  water- 
courses, and  a  few  he  or  she-oaks  on  the  hills. 
The  lower  ranges  are  most  like  sheep  downs ;  the 
higher  ones  are  masses  of  rocks,  torn  into  all  kinds 
of  jagged  peaks  and  precipices,  and  generally  of  a 
ledduh  hue,  but,  seen  in  the  distance,  of  a  deep 
iodigo.  The  country  is  intensely  stony,  being, 
so  to  say,  ^  metalled,"  and  the  roads  are  naturally 
splendid.  It  is  very  hot  and  dry,  and  I  should 
fancy  must  be  like  the  interior  of  South  Afirica, 
only  that  there  are  no  animals  to  be  seen,  except- 
ing kangaroos  and  kangaroo  rats.  Large  flocks  of 
emus  stalk  about  the  tnrren  plains,  like  some  en- 
chanted creatures  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  The 
air  is  so  clear  that  the  distances  are  difficult  to 
estimate.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  wild,  strange 
country.'  (Howitt,  W.,  History  of  Discovery  m 
AustnJia.  Lond.  1865.)  Ck>mpared  with  the 
gloomy  sterility  of  these  flats,  no  contrast  can  be 
stronger  than  the  abundant  fertility  of  the  ele- 
vated terraces.  A  rich,  dry,  vegetable  soil,  broken 
into  gentle  undulations,  and  watered  with  the  va- 
rious streams  that  form  the  abundant  sources  of 


the  internal  rivers,  is  the  general  characteristic  of 
Bathurst  Plains,  Liverpool  Plains,  Yap  Plains,  and 
the  other  districts  that  stretch  away  upon  the 
summits  and  N.  sides  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
N.  of  the  Liverpool  Kange.  The  W.  valleys  of 
the  same  mountains  partj&e  also  of  the  same  cha- 
racter; and  a  similar  description  will  applv  to  the 
corresponding  country  on  the  £.  faces  of  the  Dar- 
ling range.  (Oxley,  186, 267,  275,  Ac. ;  A.  Cim- 
ningham,  in  Field,  131-191 ;  Sturt,  i.  6-14,  ii. 
11-^6;  Mitchell,  I  27-67;  Irwin,  6-8;  Dale,  in 
Cross,  51-72,  &c.)  But  the  best  land  hitherto 
found  in  Australia,  is  that  discovered  in  1836  by 
Mitohell,  near  the  S.  coast,  and  in<;luded  in  Vic- 
toria. It  lies  among  the  Grampians  and  P^nrenees ; 
and,  though  surrounded  and  mtersected  by  mud 
and  swamps,  its  high  levels  and  valleys,  abun- 
dantly, but  not  excessively  watered,  are  so  pro- 
lific, that  the  discoverer  justly  congratulated  him- 
self on  *  being  the  harbmger  of  mighty  changes, 
since  his  stepe)  would  soonoe  followed  by  the  men 
and  animals  for  whom  this  fertile  region  seems  to 
have  been  prepared.'    (ii.  157-289.) 

So  many  theories  have  been  hazarded  to  account 
for  the  host  of  anomalies  in  this  S.  world,  and 
each  in  suco^sion  found  to  be  erroneous,  that 
great  cireumspection  is  necessary  in  offering  even 
a  surmise  as  to  the  causes  of  physical  arrange- 
ments and  appearances  so  much  at  variation  with 
former  expenence.  One  fact,  however,  forces 
itself  on  our  notice ;  the  fertile  parts  of  Australia, 
confined  to  the  higher  regions,  are  as  effectually 
separated  from  eawi  other  by  apparently  irredeem- 
able deserts,  as  though  the  ocean  flowed  between 
them.  And  how  many  centuries  is  it  since  the 
ocean  did  so  flow  ?  The  different  explorers  una- 
nimously declare  the  dead  flats  of  the  interior  to 
be  new  land, — new,  that  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  mountains  by  which  they  are  bounded ;  while 
those  mountains  themselves,  judging  by  their  po- 
verty in  primitive  formations,  are  apparently  more 
recent  than  the  similar  elevations  of  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere. Sturt  believes  the  Darling  to  have  been 
the  main  channel  which  carried  off"  the  last  waters 
of  the  ocean  from  the  low  lands,  and  its  bed — 
which  he  esteems  an  estuary  rather  than  a  valley 
— to  have  remained  the  natural  and  proper  reser- 
voir of  the  streams  falling  from  the  £.  and  W. 
(ii.  119.)  None,  however.  Ml  into  it  in  660  ro. 
(Mitchell,  i.  295) ;  but  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  country  on  its  banks  is  strongly  corroborative 
of  Sturt's  opinion.  But  what,  then,  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  previously  to  that  convul- 
sion or  change,  of  whatever  kind  it  mi^ht  be, 
which  laid  ba^  this  extensive  tract?  Evidently 
that  of  island  groups,  at  greater  or  less  distances 
firom  each  other,  the  surfaces  of  which  (now  the 
terraces  and  table-lands  of  the  mountains)  had 
remained  exposed  sufficiently  long  to  enable  mine- 
ral and  vegetable  decomposition  to  perform  its 
work  of  creating  a  fertile  soiL  The  rivers  of  these 
islands  (now  the  sources  of  the  anomalous  mtemal 
streams)  would,  like  other  island  rivers,  run  their 
short  courses  to  the  then  sea,  and  having  per- 
formed their  office  of  irrigating  the  tracts  through 
which  they  flowed,  be  there  absorbed.  On  the 
exposure  of  the  interior  all  this  would  be  changed. 
The  newly  uncovered  laud,  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion with  Uie  exception  of  marine  plants,  would 
of  necessity  remain  sterile  till  the  decomposition 
of  these  gradually,  though  slowly,  began  to  form 
a  soil.  (Flinders,  ii.  116.)  The  nvers,  no  longer 
received  into  a  sea,  at  no  great  distance  from  their 
sources,  would  be^n  to  wear  themselves  channels 
in  the  new  ground — a  process  which,  while  the 
descent  was  considerable,  would  lje  rapid  in  iXs^ 
operations ;  but  which,  when  the  stream,  reachuig 
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n  level  flat,  had  lost  much  of  its  initial  impetus, 
would  decrease  in  energy ;  and,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  hollow,  would  wholly  cease,  at  least  for  a 
season.  Such  a  hollow  is  the  Marsh  of  the  Mac- 
quarrie  (Sturt,  iL  158),  and  a  succession  of  such 
hollows  seems  to  form  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan. 
(Mitchell,  il.  69-61.)  The  water  losing  its  flow, 
and  spreading  over  these  hollows,  deposits  in  them 
the  fertile  debris  from  its  native  hiUs,  and  thus 
gives  birth  to  marsh  plants,  the  decomposition  of 
which  still  farther  improves  the  soil ;  and,  in  the 
season  of  flood,  the  washing  of  this  d^ris  to  the 
sides  of  the  concavity,  by  gradually  forming  a 
channel,  gives  to  the  exhausted  stream  new 
strength  to  struggle,  inch  by  inch,  along  its 
course.  That  some  such  process  has  been  at 
work  ever  since  this  land  was  first  explored, 
seems  e\ident  from  the  bergs,  or  outer  banks 
of  the  Murray,  Morrumbidgee,  &c. ;  and  Mitchell 
could  no  otherwise  account  for  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  many  of  the  lakes  which  he  passed, 
than  by  supposing  that  their  hollows  existed 
before  the  rivers  began  to  Jhw,  (ii.  34.)  *  We 
cannot  doubt,'  says  Humboldt  (Pers.  Nar.,  iv. 
150),  '  that  in  both  continents  (Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia) there  are  systems  of  interior  rivers  which 
may  be  considered  as  not  yet  fully  developed,  and 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  either  in  the 
times  of  great  risings,  or  by  permanent  bifurca- 
tions ; '  a  sagacious  remark,  made  more  than  ten 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  extensive  con- 
nection between  the  channels  of  the  Australian 
streams,  by  which  it  is  so  remarkably  confirmed. 
(See  also  Carl  Kitter,  Erdkunde,  i.  315.)  But  if 
Sturt's  surmise  be  founded  in  tnith,  the  bed  of  the 
Darling,  or  its  continuation,  that  of  the  Murray, 
should  be  the  common  drain  of  all  the  land  be- 
tween itself  and  the  older  mountains  towards  the 
E.  and  S. ;  and  this  it  is,  or  is  in  progress  of  be- 
coming. The  union  is  effected  for  all  the  known 
streams  except  the  Lachlan  and  Mact^uarrie ; 
and  of  these  tlie  former  has  completed  its  bed 
(Mitchell,  ii.  78),  though  it  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  fill  up  the  hollows  which  form  its  marshes  in 
the  wet  season ;  and  the  latter,  thougli  much  im- 
peded by  the  extent  and  lowness  of  its  swamp, 
18  struggling  to  establish  a  permanent  connection 
with  the  Castlereagh,  through  Morrisett's  Ponds 
(Sturt,  i.  146),  and  with  the  Darling  direct, 
through  Duck  Creek.  (Mitchell,  il  32.)  The  great 
deficiency  of  springs  and  tributary  streams  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  slowness  of  this  operation ;  but 
the  deficiency  itself  is  only  what  might  reasonably 
be  looked  for  in  a  country  of  recent  formation, 
especially  in  one  where  the  eminences  are  so  few 
and  so  little  elevated  as  tliey  appear  to  be  in  the 
interior  of  Australia.  Spring  can  be  formed  only 
by  the  accumuliitioii  of  moisture  in  the  cavities 
and  gullies  of  hills ;  and  this  accumulation  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  proceed  with  extreme  tardi- 
ness. When  overchaiged,  and  not  till  then,  these 
reservoirs  will  give  forth  their  superfluous  waters ; 
at  first  by  a  simple  overflow,  and,  when  the  addi- 
tional supply  has  given  to  the  torrent  thus  first 
formed  sufficient  power  to  deepen  its  bed,  in  a 
continual  stream.  (See  the  very  profound  article, 
KivER,  in  the  Ency.  Brit,  xviii.  39-91,  more 
especially  at  p.  70,  et'seq^)  When  this  process  has 
b^n  long  in  operation,  these  streams  will  be  nu- 
merous, and  such  is  the  case  in  the  terraces  and 
older  mountains  of  Australia :  where  the  land  is 
comparatively  new,  tliey  may  be  expected  to  be 
scarce,  and  they  are  scarce  beyond  parallel  in  the 
interior  of  the  same  continent.  Even  when  be- 
come permanent,  time  must  be  allowed  for  them 
to  cut  their  path  to  their  final  channel ;  and  this 
is  a  most  wise  arrangement,  since,  did  sucli  new- 


barn  currents  find  their  wav  directly  to  an  exten- 
sive bed,  the  source  from  wmch  they  are  supphed 
would  be  exhausted.  Centuries,  therefore,  must 
probably  elapse  between  the  first  appearance  of  the 
infant  torrent  and  its  final  absorption  into  some 
river  system.  In  the  inter\'al  it  will  pursue  its 
course  surely,  however  slowly ;  and  with  a  8pe(^d 
and  direction  varying  according  to  the  ob^ructious 
which  it  meets  with,  and  the  amount  of  its  initial 
supply.  Many  of  these  incipient  streams  are 
found  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  making  greater 
or  less  approaches  to  what  Humboldt  caUs  the 
^  development  of  their  system,*  the  beds  of  some 
of  them,  though  dry  during  the  simimer  heats, 
exhibiting  unquestionable  signs  of  floods  at  other 
seasons ;  while  others  appear  to  be  permanent  to 
the  point  to  which  thev  have  alieady  cut  their 
way.  (Sturt,  I  123;  Mitchell,  i.  209,  249-253, 
261,  d'c;  iL  32,  &c)  But,  again,  upon  the  suiface 
of  a  new  country,  so  singularly  devoid  of  vegetable 
deca^  (Sturt,  i.  108),  production  will  necessarily 
be  limited  to  those  spots  where  the  riveis  and 
floods  have  deposited  tjieir  fertilizing  slime.  The 
barrenness  of  the  districts  remote  from  streams  and 
swamps  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  theme  of  all  tra- 
vellers ;  while  yarra  trees  so  distinctly  mark  the 
bed  of  a  river,  that  the  course  of  the  latter  may 
be  kept  in  \'iew  even  at  the  distance  of  the  visible 
horizon,  and  every  flat  subject  to  inundation  a 
crowded  with  dense  shrubs,  l>ox-trees,  polygonum, 
kangaroo  grass,  reeds,  and  other  native  vegetation. 
Here,  then,  are  abundant  elements  of  a  soil,  the 
process  of  forming  which  is  expedited  bv  the  re- 
markably prolonged  and  fierce  extremes  of  drought 
and  flood  to  which  this  region  is  subjected.  (See 
Climate.)  The  vegetation  of  Intenor  Australia, 
such  as  it  is,  does  not  Uve  its  natural  term,  or  die 
of  natural  decay;  but  when  a  flood  has  given 
birth  to  that  race  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  draw 
their  sustenance  from  excessive  moisture,  a  long- 
crmtiuued  drought  destroys  nearly  the  whole  tribe 
(Sturt,  i.  145,  &c.) ;  while  such  plants  as  delight 
in  a  dry  soil  spring  from  the  earth  formed  from 
their  decomposition,  to  be  in  their  turn  destroyed, 
after  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth,  by  the  constant 
exposure  to  too  much  water  in  a  return  of  the 
season  of  floods.  (Mitchell,  ii.  34, 148,  313.)  It 
Ls  quite  clear  that  this  al.temation  must  tend  to  fer- 
tilize the  land  much  more  rapidlj'  than  if  either 
race  of  plants  continued  to  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  newly  deposited  and  still  meagre 
earth,  till  they  perished  from  pure  exhaustion,  the 
more  especially  as  deciduous  trees  are  almost 
imknown,  and  consequently  one  great  source  of 
supply,  the  scatterings  of  autumn  in  other  regions, 
is  wanting  to  the  native  soil  of  Australia. 

It  appears  probable,  then,  that  both  the  land 
and  water  are  here  still  in  a  course  of  formation ; 
that  the  various  anomalies  in  each  which  fill  the 
minds  of  Europeans  with  wonder,  are  onlv  the 
natural  appearances  of  an  imperfect,  or  rather  of 
an  unfinished  work ;  and  that  they  will  vanish 
when  the  causes,  now  in  operation,  shall  have 
produced  their  full  effect.  ITiese  opinions  are 
hazarded,  however,  vnth  much  diffidence;  and 
only  because  they  apiiear  to  result  firom  the  facts 
collected  by  actual  observers. 

C?i»wite.— About  a  third  part  of  the  Australian 
continent,  the  N.  part,  together  ynth  the  huge 
island  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  other  isles  enume- 
rated at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Zealand,  lie  in  the  toirid  zone. 
The  other  portion  of  the  ctmtinent,  the  Lahinds 
immediately  adjacent,  and  New  Zealand,  are  in 
the  S.  temi>erat«  zone.  The  proportion  of  inter- 
tropical to  extra-tropical  land  is,  therefore,  alt<>- 
gether  about  as  5  to  12.     (Malte-Bnin's  Tab.  xil 
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370, 375.)  Of  the  {^eial  ^limate  in  the  fuimer 
poitioa  little  is  poeitively  known,  though  it  may 
be  too  probably  inferred  that  it  reeembles  generally 
thoee  legions  of  the  N.  hemisphere  similarly  situ- 
tted,  where  running  water  is  scarce ;  that  is,  that 
I  eoosLderable  portion  of  it  is  burned  up  with  in- 
tense heat.  On  the  N.  coast  a  wind  from  the  S. 
nises  the  temperature  with  extreme  suddenness, 
tnd  a  N.  wind  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  S., 
signing,  in  both  cases,  a  passage  over  a  highly- 
hMted  soiL  Tropical  Austradia  is  in  the  range  of 
the  Indian  monsoons,  of  which  the  NW.  sets  in 
usually  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
that  from  the  S£.  in  the  'early  part  of  ApriL 
There  is,  however,  much  irre^anty  in  their  re- 
cnxrenoe,  the  variation  sometmies  amounting  to 
more  than  a  month.  (Campbell,  in  Geog.  Joum., 
IT.  148.)  In  these  regions  the  seasons  can  scarcely 
be  divided  into  dry  and  rainy ;  for  though  the 
NW.  (or  summer)  monsoon  be  attended  with  very 
heavy  faUs,  yet  they  seldom  continue  above  two 
or  duee  hours  at  a  time,  so  that  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  put  a  complete  stop  to  out-door  labour. 
From  June  to  September  no  rain  falls,  though 
these  are  unquestionably  the  healthiest  months  of 
the  year.  A  great  quantity  of  moisture  must, 
however,  at  afl  times  be  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, though  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  dry  or  S£.  monsoon:  for 
iron  articles  are  kept  from  rusting  only  by  inces- 
sant care;  and  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  rocks, 
along  the  inter-tropical  coasts,  are  so  generally 
cokwed  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  that  the  term  red 
might  without  impropriety  be  adopted  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  NNE.  and  NW.  shores.  (Camp- 
bell's G.  J.  iv.  149 ;  King,  i.  390.)  The  average 
temperature  at  Melville  Island,  on  the  N.  coast, 
from  April  1827  to  March  1828  was  83°  Fah. ;  the 
winter  average  80°;  that  of  the  summer  86°; 
and  the  extreme  averages  76°  (for  July),  and  87° 
(for  Dec).  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  cool- 
^  part  of  the  day  appears  to  be  6  A.M.,  the  tem- 
perature of  that  hour  being  from  1°  to  7°  lower 
than  that  of  nddnight.  (Campbell's  G.  J.  152.) 
With  regard  to  Extra-tropical  Australia,  it  is  a 
pretty  common  observation,  that  the  climate  of 
2^.  S.  Wales  assimilates  very  closely  to  that  of  S. 
Italy;  but  this  must  be  taken  with  some  limita- 
tioiis.  First,  the  atmosphere  is  very  considerably 
drier;  secondly,  the  extremes  of  temperature  are 
greater;  thircfly,  the  average  heat  is  rather  less; 
and  fourthly,  the  temperature  appears  to  decrease 
more  rapidly  by  elevation.  According  to  Count 
StRelecki,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
vith  1843,  the  maximum  temperature  at  Port 
Jackson  was  81*9°,  the  minimum  45*3°,  and  the 
annual  66*6°.  At  Port  Macquarrie,  more  to  the 
X.,  the  maximum  temperature  during  the  same 
three  years  was  88*3°,  the  minimum  46*8°,  and  the 
annoal  mean  68°;  and  at  Port  Philip,  more  to 
the  S.,  the  maximum  was  90*6°,  the  minimum 
36"90,  and  the  mean  61*3°.  (Physical  Description 
of  N.  S.  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  229.) 
It  appears,  also,  contrary  perhaps  to  what  is  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  falling 
at  Port  Macquarrie  amounts  to  62'68  inches ;  at 
Port  Jackson  to  52*42  ditto ;  and  at  Port  Philip 
to  30-72  ditto.  But  notwithstanding  this  abun- 
dance of  rain,  the  climate  is  properlv  characterised 
as  dry;  and  it  is  a  curious  but  well-authenticated 
fact,  that  floods  on  the  coast  occur  simultaneously 
with  dry  weather  in  the  interior,  and  conversely. 
May  is  the  rainy  season  on  the  coast;  in  the  in- 
terior the  rains  fiall  during  the  summer,  or  between 
September  and  February.  The  spring  months 
comprise  September,  October,  and  November; 
those  <d  sommer,  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
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luj  -,  those  of  autumn,  March,  April,  and  May; 
and  those  of  winter,  June,  July,  and  August. 
This  is  as  r^ards  the  continent  of  Australia;  but 
the  climate  is  very  different  in  the  islands  of  Aus- 
tralasia, particularly  at  New  Zealand.  In  some 
Darts  here  it  rains  often  for  many  mouths  together. 
Mr.  Sherrin,  the  explorer,  whUe  examining  the 
western  coast  of  New  Zealand,  suffered  fearfully 
from  the  excessive  wet.  *  I  remember  only  three 
fine  weeks  during  the  six  months  we  were  on  the 
coast,'  he  says  m  his  JoumaL  (Printed  in  tlie 
Christchurch  Press,  January  1864.)  Describing 
his  journey  to  Lake  Brunner,  he  exclaims,  *  Oh, 
the  unutterable  misery  of  that  journey  I  Rain 
every  day ;  directed  wrongly  by  the  natives  .  .  . 
this  trip  was  the  worst  and  hardest  that  I  ever  re- 
member in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Wet 
through  all  the  time;  scarcelv  ever  dry  at  night; 
freshes  every  hour;  a  mist  hanging  heavy  and 
dense,  coverin|;  every  thing :  the  ioumey  was  worne 
than  description  can  paint  it.  (Ilowitt,  Wm., 
HLstoiT  of  Discovery  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand,  Loud.  1865.) 

An  important  division  of  the  Australian  climate, 
that  is,  of  the  continent  of  Australia,  into  wet  and 
dry,  is  marked  by  periods  or  cycles  often  and  twelve 
years  each.  Once  in  such  cycles,  a  year  of  un- 
mitigated drought  prevails,  during  which  no  rain 
falls,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  eaually  intense 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Close  upon  this 
visitation  follows  a  year  of  flood ;  but  the  rains, 
which  are  at  first  continuous  and  as  general  as 
the  preceding  drought,  decrease  with  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  till  they  again  wholly  fail  for  a  time. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  two  or  three  years 
following  the  great  droughts  may  be  denominated 
the  wet  period,  and  that  an  equal  space  of  time 
preceding  the  great  droughts  may  be  regarded  as 
the  long  dry  season  of  Australia.  It  is  only  in  the 
intermediate  years  that  the  regular  recurrence  of 
seasons,  noticed  above,  is  observable.  (Oxley,  vii. ; 
Sturt,  L  Uv.  1.)  A  great  drought  began  in  1824, 
and  (Ud  not  terminate  till  1829.  Very  little  rain 
fell  during  tne  whole  of  this  lengthened  period, 
and  during  the  last  six  months  there  was  not  a 
single  shower.  In  consequence,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  was  so  parched  and  withered  that 
all  minor  vegetation  ceased,  and  even  culinary 
vegetables  were  raised  with  much  diiliculty. 
Many  of  the  settlers  were  well  nigh  ruined ;  aiid 
the  cattle  did  not  for  some  years  recover  from  its 
effects.  (Breton's N.S.Wales, 296;  Sturt's S. Aus^ 
tralia,  L  2.)  In  1847  the  Maneroo  Plains,  an  ex- 
tensive squatting  district,  suffered  from  a  similar 
cause.  The  mortality  among  the  flocks  and  henls 
was  frightful;  the  water- holes  being  nearly  all 
dried  up,  and  filled  with  the  carcasses  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  (Southey  on  Colonial  Wools,  80.)  For- 
tunately, however,  these  visitations  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  when  they  do  occur,  thev 
are  mostly  confined  to  not  very  extensive  local- 
ities. On  these  occasions,  and  in  the  remoter 
places,  cattle  frequently  stray  away  in  search  of 
water,  and  either  perish  or  are  lost  to  the  owners. 
In  reference  to  the  reverse  order  of  the  seasons  in 
Europe  and  Australia,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
a  cold  winter  in  the  one  appears  to  be  coincident 
with  a  hot  summer  in  the  other,  and  conversely. 
(P.  Cunningham,  i  218.)  For  the  rest,  dews  are 
yery  abimdant,  and,  fortunately,  fall  the  heaviest 
during  the  summer  heats  and  the  long-continued 
droughts.  Hail-storms  are  frequent,  as  are  also 
thunder  and  Ughtning;  the  latter  flashing  fre- 
quently for  a  succession  of  days,  wholly  unaccom- 
panied by  the  former  or  by  a  single  drop  of  rain. 
Earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt  on  the  N.  coast. 
The  climate  of  Extrartropical  Auatralla  is  pecu- 
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liarly  favourable  to  the  human  constitution, 
probably  from  the  deficiency  of  vegetable  decom- 
position. Endemic  diseases  are  almost  unknown : 
even  small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping-cou^h  are 
strangers ;  but  the  hot  N.  wind  produces  ophthal- 
mia; and  the  teres,  or  round  worm,  is  the  common 
pest  of  childhood.  Dysentery  is  the  most  pre- 
valent disease ;  but  one  proof,  and  that  a  strong 
one,  of  the  healthy  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
the  facility  with  which  all  disorders,  even  the 
worst  cases  of  venereal  aifection^  yield  to  the 
simplest  remedies.  The  N.  coast  is  unhealthy, 
but  certainly  less  so  tJian  most  other  tropical 
countries,  l^phus  and  acute  fevers  are  there  pre- 
valent in  the  wet  monsoons ;  and  during  the  period 
of  variable  winds,  pectolapia  (moon  blindness)  ap- 
peara  to  supersede  ophthalmia;  and  scurvy  seems 
to  be  an  endemic,  exhibiting  itself  with  peculiar 
virulence  where  the  tropical  heat  is  exercised  upon 
a  damp  soil.  Even  here,  however,  sickness  puts 
on  a  generally  mild  fonn :  the  number  of  deaths, 
from  disease,' in  Melville  Island  was  only  1  in  9 
for  four  years,  or  I  in  36  per  annum.  (P.  Cunning- 
ham, i.  171-173 ;  Campbell's  G.  J.  iv.  149-151, 
168;  Wentworth,  65 ;  Irwin,  4,  124.) 

Mmercdogy, — Iron  is  spread  in  great  profusion 
over  all  the  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands. 
The  immense  extent  of  iron  oxide  on  the  N.  coast 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  several  of  the 
mount.£uns  violently  affect  the  magnetic  needle. 
(Oxley,  259 ;  Sturt,"  i.  1 1 6.)  Copper  and  lead  (the 
latt«r  mixed  occasionally  with  silver  and  arsenic) 
have  been  traced  both  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
the  Darling  range,  as  well  as,  in  still  greater 
abundance,  in  the  hilly  tracts  adjacent  to  Ade- 
laide, in  S.  Australia;  and  mining  has  become  an 
important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  that 
colony.  (^See  Australia.  South,  Victoria,  and 
the  descnption  of  the  other  Australian  colonies 
for  more  detailed  notices  of  mineralogy,  mines, 
and  mining  operations.)  But  the  mines  of  coal, 
copper,  iron,  and  other  ordinary  minerals  found  in 
Australia,  have  been  rendered  of  little  im|X)rtance, 
compared  with  the  gold  deposits  with  which  it  is 
profusely  endowed.  These  are  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary productiveness.  The  gold  is  found  at 
various  points,  mostly  on  the  western  flanks  of 
the  great  mountain  chain  which  runs  parallel  to 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  E.  coast  of  the 
continent.  This  chain  consists  of  a  great  variety 
of  rocks;  those  of  primary  formation  being  in 
many  parts  pierced  and  broken  through  by  those 
of  igneous  origin.  Numerous  quartz  vems  are 
found  in  the  rocks ;  and  these  form  the  matrix  of 
the  gold,  which  is  most  frequently  found  with  the 
quartz  adhering  to  it,  and  accompanied  with  iron. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  this  mountain  chain 
had  been  conjectured  on  theoretical  groimds  by 
»Sir  R.  J.  Murchison  and  other  eminent  geologists. 
But  its  existence  was  not  practically  ascertained 
till  1851,  when  an  extensive  gold  field  was  dis- 
covered near  the  town  of  Bathurst  in  N.  S.  Wales, 
about  120  m.  WNW.  from  Sydney.  The  dis- 
coverer, a  Mr.  Uargrave,  received  a  reward  of 
10,000i  A  great  variety  of  other  gold  fields  have 
since  been  explored,  especially  in  v  ictoria,  where 
tliey  are  of  unparalleled  richness. 

The  gold  hitherto  found  in  Australia  has  all 
been  obtained  from  'digguigs*  in  the  beds  of 
streams  descending  from  the  mountains,  or  in  the 
detritus  in  ravines  and  hollows  on  their  flanks. 
It  is  found  in  every  variety  of  fonn,  in  grains  or 
dust,  in  flakes  or  scales,  and  in  lumps  or  nuggets. 
The  separation  of  the  smaller  particles  from  the 
earth  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  California, 
l)y  washing.  But  though  the  labour  be  severe,  it 
js  less  so  than  in  the  latter.    And  owing  to  thjB 


water  being  less  coli],  and  the  sun  less  powerful, 
the  health  of  the  diggers  is  not  exposed  to  so 
severe  a  trial  here  as  in  California. 

The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia 
has  been  most  striking.  At  the  outset  it  threat- 
ened a  total  disruption  of  society;  and  it  has 
made  a  great  change  in  all  the  social  relations 
that  formerly  prevailed  in  the  continent  The 
demand  for  labour,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  piioes  of 
lodgings  and  of  most  articles  of  provision,  have 
increased  in  an  unprecedented  degree.  Hence, 
also,  a  vast  amount  of  emigration  has  been  di- 
rected to  Victoria  and  N.  S.  Wales,  and  population 
and  trade  have  made  astonishing  advances. 

Though  unfavourable  at  first  to  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  the  latter 
have  now  nearly  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
will  probably  become  more  prosperous  than  ever. 
The  *  diggings '  are  now  beginning  to  be  prose- 
cuted more  as  a  regular  employment  than  as  a 
gambling  adventure.  Many  of  those  who  were 
at  first  attracted  to  them  from  other  departments 
have  since  returned  to  their  former  pursuits ;  while 
the  rapid  increase  of  population,  by  occasioning  a 
proportional  increase  of  demand  for  other  pro- 
ducts, has  given  a  new  and  powerful  stimulus  to 
almost  every  branch  of  industry.  In  proof  of  this 
we  may  refer  to  the  carcasses  of  sheep,  which, 
from  being  worth  little-  or  nothing,  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greatly  increaaed  consumption  of 
butcher's  meat,  become  of  much  greater  value 
than  the  fleeces. 

Botany, — It  is  well  known  that  Botany  Bay 
received  its  name  from  the  abundant  vegetation 
which  Capt,  Cook  and  Sir  J.  Banks  found  flourish- 
ing on  its  coasts ;  but  its  soil  was  notwithstanding 
found  to  be  unprofitable,  barren,  and  totally  unfit 
for  a  settlement,  which  was,  in  consequence, 
established  at  Port  Jackson. 

The  first  great  division  of  plants  is  into  two 
great  classes :  the  Cryptogamoui),  which  have  no 
blossoms  nor  visible  means  of  fructification ;  such 
are  mosses,  ferns,  fungi,  && :  and  the  Phaneroga- 
mous, which  are  reproduced  by  visible  organs.  This 
class  includes,  of  course,  all  the  higher  orders  of 
vegetables,  but  ia  subdivided  into  Monocotyledo- 
nous  plants,  such  as  have  but  one  seed  lobe;  and 
Dicotyledonous  plants,  which  are  possessed  of  two 
or  more :  the  former  comprises  Uie  grasses,  cy- 
peraceas,  d^c ;  the  latter  those  productions  of  the 
earth,  the  organisation  of  which  is  most  compli- 
cated, as  the  trees,  superior  shrubs,  (frc.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  an  outline  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  primary  orders  in  Australia.  It  ia 
offered  merely  as  an  approximation,  for  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  is  yet  but  scanty ;  but  it  has 
be^  constructed  with  much  care  from  Brown's 
*  Botany  of  Terra  Australia '  (Appendix  to  Flin- 
ders, 533-613) ;  the  botanical  papers  of  A  Cun- 
ningham (Appendix  to  King,  597-565) ;  Field's 
Memoirs,  325-366;  P.Cunnmgham  (L  186-*i06); 
Oxley,  passim ;  Stnrt,  passim ;  Mitchell  (I  xx.  et 
passim). 


Ordwi 

Whole 
No.  of 
knowD 
SpcciM 

Whol* 
No.  of 

Au«t. 

SpKCiCfl 

700 

1,144 
3.866 

6,710 

No.  of  Spec 

coni.to  Autt. 
and  fltbcr 
Uvgioni 

No.  of 

S]»elM 
l«uJUr 
toAnrt. 

CryptogamouB 
Monoootyle- 
donons      . 
Dicotyledonous 

Total    .    . 

6,000 

6.909 
81,091 

44,000 

210 

40 
20 

270 

490 

1,104 
8,846 

So  profound  were  the  early  investigations  of 
Brown  in  this  newly-opened  region  of  strange 
vegetation,  that  his  name  was  given  to  it  as  a  di*- 
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linct  botanical  kingdom,  ^uidley,  522.)    In  his 
day  the  known  pUnts  of  ail  the  world  amounted 
to' 33,000  species,  those  of  Australia  to  4,200. 
(Flindeis*  Appen.  586.)    The  labonis  of  succeed- 
ing botanists  have  done  little  more  than  enlar;^ 
the  list,  without  at  all  affecting  the  ananpement, 
and  only  in  a  vexy  trifling  degree  altenng  the 
TarioiLs  proportions.    The  urst  fact  which  strikes 
the  obsover  in  the  foraging  table  is  the  very 
giest   number   of   pecuhar   Australian    species, 
imoanting  to  nearly  one-eighth  part  of  those  at 
prawnt  known.  This  is  a  proportion  much  greater 
than  could  be  looked  for  from  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  lej^n,  and  which,  were  the  individuals  of 
each  species  in  anything  Uke  a  similar  ratio,  or  were 
the  species  themselves  of  a  kind  highly  useful  to 
man,  would  render  Australia  a  panuUse.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  is  the  caae.    Ferns,  nettles,  flowers, 
and  ewa  grasses,  having  the  form,  bulk,  and  habits 
of  trees,  are  some  of  the  distinguishing  features  in 
Australian  veeetation ;  for  the  rest,  the  timber  is 
genendly  of  the  haid-wood  kind,  consisting  of  all 
the  varieties  of  Eucalyptus  and  Casuarina,  with 
mne  varieties  of  the  rose-wood,  sandal-wood,  and 
cedar.    Most  of  the  eucalypti  are  called  gum- 
tieea,  though  the  exudations  of  many  of  them 
are  properly  iesin8,-T)eing  insoluble  in  water ;  while 
others  yield  a  manna  as  fine  and  as  pure  as  that 
of  AnbiiL  Another  species  3rields  the  purest  gum- 
arabic.    There  is  a  tree  here  called  the  tea  tree, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  by  the  colonists  in- 
stead of  the  Chinese  plant ;   and  there  are  also 
some  medicinal  trees,  as  tiie  sassafras  and  the 
caator-oil  tree.    Pidms  are  limited  to  the  N.  and 
£.  shores,  on  the  former  of  which  the  tropical 
mangrove  grows  in  all  its  luxuriance ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  peculiar  aspect  of  Australian  vegetation  dis- 
appears in  this  psit  of  the  continent,  being  super- 
Mied  by  one  assimilating  more  to  that  of  India. 
In  Tropical  Australia  the  greater  number  of  those 
plants  are  found  which  are  common  alike  to  this 
tod  other  continents.    It  has  been  before  observed 
that,  with  one  exceptipn,  the  Australian  trees  are 
eveineens:  many  of  them  are  remarkable  also 
for  the  inverted  position  of  th%ir  leaf ;  the  maigin, 
aad  not  either  surface,  being  directed  towards  the 
Item.   An  Australian  grove  has,  consemiently,  a 
peciiliarand  gloomy  appearance;  nor  is  the  timber 
that  it  yields  of  the  mghest  utility  to  the  archi- 
tect, beuig  liable  to  rot  at  the  heart,  and  so  con- 
tractile that  it  has  been  known  to  shrink  upwards 
of  two  inches  within  a  week.    (P.Cunningham, 
i.  191)    It  remains  to  be  observed  that  the  trees 
is  Aiislzalia  are  rarely  so  numerous  as  to  impede 
honetzavelling:  and  as  a  remarluble  fact,  that 
ther  acpear  to  be  most  abundant  on  inferior  soils. 
((i<n'.  Rep.  Oxley,  868.)   Flowering  plants  of  very 
grot  beauty  are  found  -,  but  the  lily,  tulip,  and 
hoQeysadde    exist    in    the    form    of     standard 
tnei  of  great  size.    There  are  also  odoriferous 
plaata,  which  scent  the  atmosphere  to  a  great 
^hstanoe;  and  prickly  shrubs,  which  grow  upon 
■ody  soils,  and  bind  them  down,  thus  preventmg 
that' drift  which  is  the  bane  of  the  Arabian  and 
African  deserts.    (Mitchell,  L  222;  ii  106,  <frc) 
(iftascs  are  abundant  and  nutritions,  but  they 
Srov  in  detached  clumps,  so  that  a  heavy  con- 
tinuoiis  sward,  resembling  an  English  meadow,  is 
uknown.  Flax,  tobacco,  a  species  of  cotton,  tares, 
indigo,  chicory,  trefoil,  and  bumet  (the  last  a  good 
nlMitate  for  tea),  are  among  the  natural  produc- 
tiona,  but  there-  is  an  unparalleled  deflciencv  of 
^ts  and  of  vegetables  fit  for  human  food.    The 
vnalia  are  totally  absent ;  and  the  best  substitute 
far  them  appears  to  be  a  species  of  reed,  which, 
however,  Mitchell  found  to  make  a  very  light 
ohe.   llie  only  native  fruits  are  raspberries,  cur- 


rants (more  like  cranberries),  one  or  two  tasteless 
fruits,  and  a  species  of  nut.  The  useful  produc- 
tions of  other  lands  are  now,  however,  extensively 
acclimatised,  and  com  crops  and  orchards  are 
found  in  every  fertile  spot  in  the  settled  districts. 
Every  species  of  com,  including  maize,  is  culti- 
vated with  success;  while  of  foreign  fruits,  the 
orange,  lemon,  citron,  nectarine,  apricot,  peach, 
plum,  cheny,  fig,  mulberry,  quince,  banana,  guava, 
pine-apple,  grape,  and  many  others,  have  long 
been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  smaller  settlers. 
The  capabilities  of  the  soil  are  thus  attested ;  nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  sugar-cane  and 
other  tropical  productions  would  uirive  in  the 
lower  latitudes  of  the  N.  Some  districts  here, 
especially  those  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  YiC" 
toria  river-— called  the  *  Barcoo '  by  the  natives 
— are  extremely  fertile.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
who  visited  the  country  in  1845,  describes  it  as 
one  of  milk  and  honey.  ITiere  was  a  vegetation 
as  abundant  as  that  of  South  America;  immense 
trees  lined  the  bank  of  the  river,  flocks  of  cocka- 
toos filled  the  air  with  their  deafening  chorus,  and 
water-fowl,  in  vast  numbers,  glided  across  the 
fiood,  and  flew  up  and  down  over  the  neighbouring 
reaches. 

Zoology,  —  Animal  existence  in  Australia  as- 
sumes a  form  more  anomalous  and  peculiar  than 
even  that  which  marks  its  Botany.  The  following 
tables  have  been  constmcted  with  every  possible 
care  from  the  *  K^e  Animal '  of  Cuvier,  with  the 
additions  of  Griffith,  Gray,  &c,  the  Zoology  of 
Shaw,  the  transactions  of  the  Linmean  Societv,  and 
the  works  of  the  various  travellers  in  Australia. 

In  these  tables,  Cuvier's  great  orders  of  Camas- 
siers  and  Passeres  are  divided  into  their  several 
families ;  the  former  into  Cheiroptera,  Insectivora, 
Camivora,  and  MarsupiaUa;  the  latter  into  Denti- 
rostres,  Fissirostres,  Conirostres,  and  Tenuirostres. 

Clash  Mammalia. 


Onlcn 

WtaotoMo. 
of  kaovo 
Spcei« 

155 
186 

27 
177 

59 
193 

n 

24 
142 
27 
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0 
2 
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8? 
88 
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4 
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0 
5 
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Pachyder- 

mata   .  .  . 
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Getacea  .  .  . 
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0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1? 

0 

0 
0 
5 

0 
1 
0 

3? 
83 
6 
4 

0 
0 
0 

46 

960 

58        1       12 
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Aocipitres.  . 

251 

16 

6 

10 

Dentirostres 

1,278 

180 

7 

128 

Fisslrostrea  . 

128 

12 

1 

11 

Conirostres  . 

440 

20 

8 

17 

Tenuirostros 

818 

80 

1 

29 

Syndactyles . 

116 

7 

0 

7 

Scanaores  .  . 

482 

84 

0 

81 

Qallins  .  .  . 

345 

20 

8 

17 

Grallas    .  .  . 

835 

25 

4 

21 

Palmipedes  . 
Total .  . 

289 

22 

2 

20 

1     8,972 

816 

1      '^7 

From  these  tables,  which,  though  not  emljody- 
ing  the  most  recent  discoveries,  yet  sufficiently 
viSuable  for  general  purposes,  it  appeare,  first,  that 
the  native  animals  of  Australia  are  few  in  number ; 
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and,  secondly,  that  they  are  very  peculiar  in  kind. 
Of  all  the  known  Mammalia  m  the  world,  bat 
fifty-eight  species,  little  more  than  one-seven- 
teenth part  of  the  whole,  belong  originally  to  this 
region.  Of  these  fifty-eight  species  forty-six  were 
never  heard  of  till  they  were  first  met  on  this 
soil ;  and  of  the  twelve  species  common  to  Austra- 
lia and  other  regions,  five  are  whales,  and  four 
(out  of  the  five  Camivora)  seals ;  so  that,  in  truth, 
of  the  terrestrial  Mammalia,  only  three  species  are 
common;  of  which  one  is  the  laige  and  strong- 
winged  bat  of  Madagascar,  another  (the  single  and 
questionable  common  rodent)  is  r^aided  by  Mr. 
Ogilby  as  connected  generically  only  with  the 
JeH)oas  of  America  and  Asia  '(Linniean  Trans, 
xviii.  129-132),  and  the  third  \»  the  dog,  of 
wliich  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  is  never 
found  out  of  the  society  of  man,  and  very  rarely 
absent  from  any  spot  which  man  inhabits.  The 
authority  just  quoted  (p.  121)  believes,  indeed, 
that  he  is  not  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  this  con- 
tinent, but  that  he  came  to  it  with  the  first 
primitive  settlers,  in  the  same  state  of  savage 
domestication  in  which  he  now  exists.  He  was 
unknown  in  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen's  Land)  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  the  British  colonists  there, 
(p.  122.)  The  other  three  Camivora  (probably 
only  two)  marked  in  the  table  as  peculiar  to 
Australia,  are  seals  (Grifiith's  Synopis  of  Cuv. 
180-183) ;  so  that  the  whole  of'  this  important 
order,  together  with  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Quadrumana,  Pachydermato,  and  Kuminantia,  are 
absolutely  without  any  known  land-representa- 
tives in  this  extensive  portion  of  the  globe. 
(Ogilby.  Linn«an  Trans.  x\-iii.  121.)  Of  the  Eden- 
tata, four  species  are  marked  in  this  table,  after 
the  arrangement  of  Cuvier  (iiL  263-265) ;  but 
that  arrangement  was  made  in  the  utter  despair  of 
forming  a  better,  and  not  because  it  had  any 
systematic  analogy  to  recommend  it.  Toothless, 
or  all  but  toothless,  the  creatures  unquestionably 
arc ;  but  classing  them  in  this  order  reduces  the 
naturalist  to  the  dilemma  of  admitting  that  there 
are  Mammalia  which  do  not  possess  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  class.  The  Echidni  and 
Omithorhynchi  are  dettitute  of  teatSy  and  do  not 
suckle  their  yotmg.  The  former  genus  consists  of 
two  species  of  porcupines,  one  entirely  covered  with 
thick  spines,  the  other  clotlicd  with  hair,  in  which 
the  spines  are  half  hidden.  The  Oniithorhynchi 
consist  also  of  two  species — O,  paradoxus  and  O. 
fuscus.  Possessing  the  body  and  habits  of  a  mole, 
the  feet  and  bill  of  a  duck,  and  the  internal  forma- 
tion of  a  reptile,  these  creatures  lead  a  burrowing 
life  amid  the  mud  of  rivers  and  swamps.  They 
are  extremely  shy,  and  hence  their  mode  of 
reproduction  is  yet  unknown.  Should  they  be 
oviparous,  it  would  be  perhaps  more  consistent  to 
class  them  with  the  Reptilia  than  with  the  Mam- 
malia: but,  at  present,  their  hot  blood  seems  to 
forbid  such  an  arrangement.  The  Omithorhyn- 
chus  has  two  cheek-teeth  in  each  jaw :  but  they 
are  witlioat  roots,  and  are  merely  fibrous.  (Cuvier, 
in.  264.) 

Of  the  Rodentia,  two  species  belong  to  the  sub- 
genus Hydromys,  and  consist  of  creatures  that 
seem  to  unite  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dor- 
mouse, rat,  and  beaver.  (Cuv.  iii.  72.)  According 
to  GriflSth  (Synop.  Cuv.  222),  they  are  the  only 
true  Hydromys,  are  peculiar  to  Australia,  and 
almost  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  new  genus  of 
Rodentia  was  made  known  by  Mitchell's  expedi- 
tion in  1835,  which  has  been  called  Conilurus,  to 
mark  its  general  resemblance  to  a  rabbit.  It  is, 
'  however,  a  rat ;  and  the  species  found  by  Mitchell 
is  remarkable  for  the  formidable  defence  which  it 
builds  for  itself  against  the  dingo  (native  dog), 


and  birds  of  prey.  From  this  habit  it  has  been 
named  Conilurus  constructor.  Two  species  of 
mice  (both  peculiar),  and  the  Dipns  Mitcnelli  (the 
Australian  jerboa),  discovered  by  Mitchell  in  1836, 
complete  the  list  of  Australian 'Rodentia,  unlesB  a 
small  animal,  omitted  in  the  table,  from  the  un- 
certaintv  of  its  classification,  belong  to  that  order. 
Mitchell  names  it  Myrmecobkts  rufus,  but  with 
considerable  doubts  and  says  that  it  was  generally 
called  the  *  red  shrew  mouse '  by  his  party.  (L 17.) 
Should  it  prove  to  belong  to  the  genus  Scirex,  it  is 
the  first  instance,  in  Australia,  of  the  order  Iiuec- 
tivora.  With  these  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of 
the  Austjralian  Mammalia  consist  of  the  veiy 
peculiar  order  Marsupialia,  of  which  order  more 
than  four-sevenths  are  limited  to  this  continent 
and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  leading  peculiarity 
in  animals  of  this  order,  is  the  birth  of  the  young 
m  an  immature  state ;  in  such  a  state,  in  fact,  as 
is  scarcely  comparable  to  the  ordinary  develo{>- 
ment  at  which  other  foeti  arrive  within  a  few  days 
afler  conception.  From  the  time  of  this  premature 
birth,  without  limbs  or  other  external  organs,  the 
little  animal  remains  attached  to  the  teat  (^  its 
motiier  (which  enlarges,  so  as  completely  to  fill 
the  mouth),  and  enclosed  in  a  natural  pooch 
formed  by  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  this 
pouch  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  order; 
and  its  use  induced  Linnieus  to  arrange  such  spe- 
cies of  tliese  animals  as  he  knew,  under  his  genos 
Didelphisj  a  word  implying  double  matrix.  Ai 
the  period  of  full  development,  the  young  fall 
from  the  teat,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
real  moment  of  birth ;  but  for  a  long  time  after 
the  dam  continues  to  carrv  her  ofispring  in  the 
same  receptacle ;  and  the  latter,  even  aifier  they 
can  walk,  constantly  return  thither  on  the  ap- 
proach of  any  danger.  This  remarkable  confor- 
mation is  observed  in  every  manupial  animal,  and 
the  arrangements  of  bones  and  muscles,  necesiary 
to  it,  is  found  in  the  males  as  well  as  the  females. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  several  genera  of 
the  order  differ  so  essentially,  that  the  ^hole 
might  be  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  Class  of 
Vertebrata,  and  divisible,  like  the  other  Mam- 
malia, into  various  orders.  (Cuv.  u.  61-63.)  The 
kangaroo,  the  largest  animal  of  this  onler  and  of 
Australian  Mammalia,  has  been  known  since 
Cook's  first  voyage.  (Hawkesworth,  iiL  576.)  It 
is  as  large,  in  some  of  the  species  (of  which 
Griffith  enumerates  ten),  as  a  good-sized  calf,  is 
veiT  large  in  its  hinder  quarters,  and  disproportion- 
ately small  forwards.  Its  fore-legs  are  very  short, 
and  quite  useless  to  the  animal's  motion,  which  is 
efrect«d  by  a  succession  of  springs,  assisted  ma- 
terially by  its  long  and  pow^ul  tail  The 
attitude  is  erect,  except  when  feeding ;  the  colour 
various  in  the  various  species,  but  is  generally  of 
different  shades  of  grev.  One  species  (JT.  r»/w), 
however,  ia  red  and  white.  The  other  animals  are 
the  Potorvus,  Phalangers  (so  named  by  Buffon, 
because  the  only  species  with  which  he  *•>« 
acquainted  had  two  toes  united  by  a  membrane), 
the  Dasyuri,  the  Parameles,  the  Petaiirista,  the 
Phascolarctos,  and  the  Phascolomys.  The  diffier- 
ent  species  of  these  genera  var\'  in  size  fTPi>m  that 
of  a  rat  to  that  of  a  dog ;  the  laigcst,  the  dog-faced 
Dasyurus  (Thyhuynus  Harisii),  and  Dasyunis 
ursinus  (the  devil  of  the  colonist*),  being  confined 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  (Ogilby,  Unn.  Trans, 
xviii.  122.)  Thfi  former  resembles  closely  an  ill- 
made  dog,  but  is  marked  with  zebra-like  stripes; 
the  Utter  is  represented  as  an  extremely  uglv  and 
disgusting-looking  animal,  whence  his  ooloniw 
name.  The  other  species  of  the  Dasyuri  approach 
in  size  and  outward  appearance  to  the  weasel 
tribe.    The  Phalangers  of  Australia  are  not  afl 
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^Htiiigiiished  by  united  toes;  on  the  contrary, 
•one  of  them,  as  the  Yalpine  Phalanger,  approach 
io  the  fonoation  of  their  extremities,  to  the  Quad- 
Tiimaiia.  (Shaw's  Zoology,  L  489.)  Some  of  these, 
the  iostanoe  taken,  for  one,  are  pretty  and  graceful 
jaimia]&  The  Petauiista  are  a  sub-genus  of  the 
PbaUmgeTB,  and  distinguished  by  an  extension  of 
the  skin  of  the  side,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
ptnchate ;  they  are  sometimes  called  flying  Pha- 
kngefB.  Of  &is  genus  the  Dtddphta  Sciurus 
(iqumBl  opossnm)  has  so  mach  the  appearance  of 
a  squirrel,  that  a  close  inspection  is  necessary  to 
detect  its  mai«upial  character.  (Shaw's  Zoo'.  N. 
BolL  29.)  The  Farameles  approach  in  form  and 
kabits  to  badgers,  and  indeed  are  called  pouched 
ka4gers;  they  differ  from  the  other  Marsupialia  in 
ihtb  weakness  of  their  tail,  that  member  being 
feneRdly  serviceable  to  this  order,  either  1^  its 
Etiaq^  or  its  prehenaibility.  (Griffith's  Notes, 
Cut.  iil  39.)  The  Phascolarctos,  or  Koala,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  consists  of  only  one 
known  species;  it  has  a  clumsy  body,  about  the 
lize  of  a  moderately  large  dog,  sliort  legs  and 
cUtts,  adapted  for  chmbing  and  burrowing.  The 
female  canies  her  young,  for  a  long  time,  on  her 
shouldos,  and  not  in  her  marsupial  bag.  Some 
naturalists  have  referred  this  animal  to  the  Pha- 
laof^ers,  and  others  have  denominated  it  the  New 
Holland  sloth.  It  has,  however,  no  resemblance 
to  the  Tardigrada,  possesses  cutting  teeth,  and  is 
dentate  of  canines.  (Cuv.  iL  76;  see  also  ill. 
252;  and  Griffith's  Synops,  294.)  The  Phasco- 
lomyB,  like  the  last  genus,  contains  at  present  but 
one'spedes,  the  wombat  of  the  cplonists.  It  is  a 
plantigrade  animal,  extremely  slow  in  its  motion, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  a  badger.  Shaw  (L  504) 
mentions  this  creature  under  the  name  of  Didel- 
phis  orana,  and  a  second  species  is  suspected  to 
nave  been  seen  by  Bass.    ((Juv.  il  78.) 

In  habits  the  Afferent  genera  of  the  Marsupialia 
differ  as  much  as  they  do  in  form.  There  is 
Kucely,  indeed,  an  order  of  the  whole  class  Mam- 
malia to  which  one  or  other  of  tliem  does  not 
aadmilate.  Thus,  the  Dasyuri  are  carnivorous, 
and  hare  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Felime;  the 
Phahmgers  are  insectivorous,  and  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  some  of  them  approximate  in 
lonn  to  the  Quadrumana ;  a  similar  approach  will, 
pchaps,  be  admitted  of  the  Petaurista  to  the 
Cheiroptera ;  and  the  Phascolomys  or  wombat  is 
a  trae  rodent,     (Cuv.  iL  61-78.) 

The  kangaroos,  though  strictly  herbivorous,  can- 
not be  compared  with  any  Known  genus  but 
themselves ;  and  the  useful  orders  of  Ruminantia 
and  Pachydermata  are  unrepresented  by  any 
mamipial  form. 

Bat  those  tribes  comprising  most  of  the  animals 
that,  by  their  strength,  docility,  fleece,  or  hide, 
and  the  nutritious  quality  of  their  flesh,  are  most 
usefol  to  man,  though  only  recently  imported,  are 
now  extremely  abundant  in  all  the  settled  parts 
of  Aostralasia.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1788,  a  stock 
was  carried  out  by  the  flrst  settlem  of  1  stallion, 
ji  mares,  3  oolts,  2  bulls,  5  cows,  29  sheep,  19  goats, 
49  hogs,  25  pigs.  (Phillip,  110.)  And  from  this 
late  and  scanty  stock,  assisted  by  a  few  subsequent 
importations,  have  been  derived  all  the  vast  num- 
ben  of  sheep  and  other  useful  animals  now  to  be 
fomid  on  the  Australian  continent  It  is  needless 
to  trace  their  progress  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  though  for  a  while  their  increase  was  compa- 
lativelv  ^ow,  there  were  in  New  South  Wales 
alooe  in  1810,  25,888  sheep  and  12,442  head  of 
cattle.  In  1822  the  former  had  increased  to- 
290,158,  and  the  latter  to  122,939.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1863,  the  province  of  New  South  Wales 
Jud  6,145,651  sheep,  while  Victoria  had,  on  the 


31st  of  March,  1863,  no  less  than  ^6,067  horses, 
576,601  head  of  cattle,  and  6,764,851  sheep.  So 
rapid  an  increase  is  probably  unequalled  m  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  pastures  and  climate  of  Australia  are  well 
adapted  to  the  useful  animals  so  long  strangers  to 
its  soil;  and  the  beneficial  changes  which  their 
introduction  has  effected  in  this  new  land,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  instances  of  the  power 
possessed  by  man  of  modifying  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  world  which  he  inhabits.  (For 
farther  details  regarding  the  progress  of  a^cul- 
ture  as  well  as  of  trade  and  commerce,  m  the 
states  of  Australasia,  see  the  separate  articles.) 

The  ornithology  of  Australia  is  less  anomidous 
than  its  mammidogy :  no  order  of  birds  is  without 
its  representative,  and  there  are  but  two  the  Aus- 
tralian species  of  which  are  wholly  peculiar.  Yet 
the  common  species  bear  a  very  small  proportion 
to  those  which  are  peculiar ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
are  common  only  to  N.  and  E.  Australia,  and  S. 
Asia,  or  the  nearer  Poljmesian  islands.    Several 

genera  are  wanting ;  all  the  tribes  of  usual  singing 
irds,  for  instance :  and  of  the  common  species,  the 
most  numerous  are,  as  might  be  expected,  those  ot 
strong  flight  and  comparatively  light  bodies ;  such 
as  the  Accipitres  (hirds  of  prey)  and  the  Den- 
tirostres  (shrikes,  pies,  Ac),  Among  the  rapacious 
birds,  the  most  singular  is  a  white  eagle,  which 
Cuvier  thought  was  only  an  albino  of  some  other 
species  (vi  49),  and  which  Shaw  referred  to  the 
hst  of  hawks  (vii  93),  but  which  subsequent  inves- 
tigation has  proved  to  be  a  true  eagle.  (Griffith's 
Notes  Cuv.  vi.  50.)  Among  the  order  Dentirostrcs, 
are  some  species  of  great  beauty;  the  superb 
warbler,  a  bird  having  the  habits  of  the  redbreast, 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful.  There  are  also  some 
variegated  thrushes ;  but  of  these  and  other  birds 
of  this  order,  though  very  accurate  descriptions  be 
given  of  their  appearance  (Phillip,  157 ;  Shaw's 
N.  Holl,  Zoo.  25),  nothing  is  said  respecting  their 
notes ;  and  it  may  be  mferred  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  names,  they  are  songless.  A  species  of 
thrush,  called  thunder  bird  (Cuv.  vi  434),  has 
obtained  from  the  colonists  the  name  of  the  lawfh- 
inffjackasB,  from  his  peculiarly  loud  and  discordant 
cry.  Swallows  and  goatsuckers,  of  the  order  Fis- 
sirostres,  are  numerous ;  and  of  the  Conirostres, 
the  most  remarkable  species  are  the  beautiful 
birds  of  paradise,  which  are  almost  confined  to 
New  Guinea.  There  are  also  several  crows  and 
magpies  of  this  order;  but  the  larks  (so  called)  are 
but  poor  imitations  of  those  of  Europe,  and  appear 
all  to  belong  to  Cuvier  s  genus  of  field  larks  (vL 
480),  and  consequently  to  the  order  Dentirostres. 
Of  the  Tenuirostres,  the  various  species  of  the 
Epimachi  are,  like  the  birds  of  paradise,  confined 
to  the  N.  parts  of  Australia;  like  them,  their 
plumage  ranks  amongst  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
like  them,  too,  they  have  been  the  subjects  of 
innumerable  fables.  (Cuv.  vii  882.)  The  iSyndac- 
tyles  give  to  AustFEuia  its  kingfishers  and  bee- 
eaters,  of  which  the  sacred  kingfisher  of  the  first, 
and  the  varie^ted  bee-eater  of  the  other,  are 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  their 
covering.  All  the  Australian  species  of  this  order 
are  peculiar,  as  are  also  those  of  the  Scansores, 
consisting  of  the  parrots,  paroquets,  cockatoos,  &c. 
These  last  are  veiy  numerous  in  the  Australian 
woods,  supplying  there  the  place  of  the  European 
son^ters.  (P,  Cunn.  i  216.)  The  pheasants, 
quails,  and  pigeons  of  the  order  Gallinse,  are  tole- 
rably numerous;  and,  according  to  Cunningham, 
the  mountain  pheasant  is  a  bird  of  song.  The 
same  gentleman  makes  the  same  remark  upon  one 
species  of  Australian  magpie  (i  302),  and  states 
further,  that  wild  turkeys,  of  two  varieties,  are 
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found ;  but  these  are,  most  probably,  a  species  of 
bustanl,  aiid  belong  to  the  order  Galls,  which 
yields  also  the  emu  or  Australian  coflsowary,  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  Uie  ostrich,  and  resembling  it  in 
many  important  particulars.  (Cuv.  viii.  298.)  Of 
this  order,  Australia  has  also  some  species  of  cnr- 
le'ws,  herons,  avosets,  rails,  d^c.  (Cuv.  viii  342- 
394.)  Lastly,  of  the  Palmipedes,  there  are  in  this 
region  pelicans,  boobi^  (so  numerous  as  to  have 
given  name  to  an  island  on  the  N.  coast),  petrels, 
]ienguins,  ducks  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  swans 
which  realise  the  rara  avis  in  terria  of  the  Latin 
poet,  being  coal  black.  (Cuv.  viii.  561-624.)  It 
remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  eighteen  turkeys, 
twenty-nine  geese,  thirty-five  ducks,  and  eighty- 
seven  chickens^  which  arrived  in  New  South  Wales 
in  1788  (Phillip,  110),  have  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
tent not  surpassed  by  the  sheep.  Within  the  last 
few  years  some  of  our  singing  birds  have  also  been 
transplanted  to  Australia,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  songsters  of  Europe  will  before  long 
be  acclimatised  to  the  woods  at  the  antipodes. 

The  reptiles  of  Australia  are  comparativdy  more 
numerous  than  either  the  Mammalia  or  the  Aves. 
They  conaist  of  two  or  three  genera  of  turtles ;  as 
many  varieties  of  alligators;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  lizards  and  serpents,  both  venomous 
and  harmless.  The  land  lizard  and  the  Coluber 
porphyriactts  (crimson-sided  snake)  are  represented 
as  of  extraordinary  beauty.    The  seas  and  rivers 

*  abound  in  fisli,  many  of  them  peculiar;  and  tiie 
Watta'  shark,  the  smallest  of  the  species  at  present 
known,  is  remarkable  for  having  the  mouth  near 
the  end  of  the  head,  instead  of  underneath,  as  in 
other  animals  of  this  genus.'  The  insect  tribe  are 
very  numerous,  but  uiey  appear  to  differ  fax  less 
thain  the  other  animals  from  those  in  other  coun- 
tries similarly  situated. 

Racen  of  Men, — If  the  division  of  the  human 
family,  by  Blumenbach,  into  five  varieties,  be 
rigorously  abided  by,  the  native  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia  must  be  classed  with  the 
Ethiopian,  or  negro,  as  approaching,  upon  the 
whole,  nearer  to  his  conformation  than  to  that  of 
any  other  race.  But  Mr.  Crawfurd  (Hist.  Ind. 
Arch.  i.  24)  says  that  the  '  east  insular  ne^  is  a 
distinct  varie^  of  the  human  species ; '  and,  indeed, 
he  has  peculiarities  quite  sufficient  to  inake  his 
classification  with  the  African  Ethiop  one  of  con- 
siderable violence.  ^  The  skin  is  lighter ;  the 
woolly  hair  grows  in  small  tufts,  and  eiudi  hair  has 
a  spiral  twist;  the  forehead  is  higher,  the  nose 
much  less  depressed,  and  the  buttocks  are  so  much 
lower  than  in  the  African,  as  to  form  a  striking 
mark  of  distinction.'  It  is  to  this  race,  if  any, 
that  the  Australian  must  be  referred;  and  the  in- 
habitant of  the  continent  recedes  still  more  from 
the  true  n^^,  by  having  straight,  or  at  all  events 
curling,  hair.  Capt.  Cook's  description  of  this  race 
has  been  verified  by  everj*  succeeding  observer. 

*  The  skin,'  says  he,  *  is  of  the  colour  of  wood  soot, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  chocolate  colour. 
Their  features  are  far  from  disa^eeable;  their 
noses  are  not  flat,  nor  are  their  lips  thick ;  their 
teeth  are  white  and  even,  and  their  hair  naturally 
long  and  black ;  it  is,  however,  cropped  short ;  in 
general  it  is  straight,  but  sometimes  it  has  a  slight 
curl ;  we  saw  none  that  was  not  matted  and  filthy, 
though  without  grease,  and  to  our  great  astonish- 
ment free  from  vermin.  Their  beai^  were  of  the 
same  colour  with  their  hair,  bushy  and  thick; 
but  the^  are  not  suflered  to  grow  long.'  (Hawkes- 
worth,  ui.  632.)  The  colour  of  the  Australian  does 
not  appear  to  be  uniform;  some,  even  when 
cleansed  frt>m  their  filth,  are  nearly  as  dark  as 
the  African,  while  others  have  a  tint  not  deeper 
than  UiAt  of  the  Malay.    The  Australian  is  gene- 


rally tall  and  slender,  with  little  development  of 
muscle,  and  more  remarkable  for  agility  than 
strength.  Prichard,  after  comparing  the  various 
authorities,  describes  them  in  the  last  edition,  of  his 
great  work  as  follows  :—*  The  stature  of  the  Aiuh 
tralians  is  moderate,  and  often  below  the  meam 
The  limbs  among  many  tribes  are  slender,  thin, 
and  in  appearance  of  disproportioned  length,  while 
some  individuals,  on  the  contran',  have  them  atout 
and  well-proportioned.  Their  hair  is  not  woolly ; 
it  is  hard,  vexy  black  and  thick ;  they  wear  it  dis- 
hevelled, and  in  general  short,  in  frizzled  maasesL 
Their  beard  is  oi  the  same  nature  as  their  hair, 
commonly  rough  and  tufted  on  the  ades  of  their 
face.  Their  countenance  is  flattened,  nose  very 
laige,  with  nostrils  almost  transversely  placed, 
thick  lips,  mouth  of  disproportionate  itddth,  teeth 
projecting  but  of  the  finest  enamel.  Loose  circnlar 
ears  very  amply  developed,  and  eyes  half  closed  by 
tlie  laxity  of  their  upper  eyelids,  ^ve  to  their  phy- 
siognomy a  sava^  and  repulsive  aspects  The 
colour  of  their  skin,  generally  of  a  smfiky  black, 
varies  in  its  hue,  which  is  never  very  deep.  The 
Australian  women,  still  more  ugly  than  the  men, 
have  squalid  and  disgusting  forms;  the  distance 
which  separates  them  from  uie  beau  ideal  appears 
immense  in  the  eyes  of  a  European.  A  great 
number  of  families  place  in  the  septum  of  the  nose 
round  sticks,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which 
give  a  ferocious  aspect  to  their  countenances.' 
(Researches  into  the  Natural  History  of  Mankind, 
L  256,  4th  ed.)  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  Taamanians  (inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen'a 
Land)  are  woolly  headed,  as  are  also  the  natives  of 
New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  o^er  islands 
considered  in  this  article  as  constituting  Australa- 
sia, with  the  single  exception  of  New  Zealand.  The 
latter,  though  more  remote  from  the  Polynesian 
ishmds  than  anv  of  the  others,  is  inhabited'  hy  ili^ 
brown  race  of  those  groups  which  is  said  by  Craw- 
frud  (i.  18)  to  have  the  same  superiority  ova  their 
sooty  neighbours  that  the  white  men  of  the  West 
have  over  the  African  n^^.  The  physical  dis- 
tinction between  the  continental  and  inmilitr  Aus- 
tralasians is  otherwise  very  great.  The  continent 
of  Australia  may  with  great  propriety  be  regarded 
as  the  native  home  of  a  dustinct  and  decidedly 
inferior  variety  of  the  human  race  (Crawfuid,  i. 
24),  which  has  spread  itself  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance N.  and  £.  among  the  islands  of  Polynesia 
and  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  even  to  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  continental  Aaia.  That  this  variety  is, 
physically  considered,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
rational  beings,  is  sufficiently  evident.  Puny  and 
weak,  in  comparison  with  the  African  negro,  the 
Australian  is  hunted  down,  without  making  any 
effectual  opposition,  whenever  he  is  encountered 
by  any  of  his  fairer  neighbours  ;  while  the  African 
is  subdued  only  by  superior  intelligence,  and  sucs 
cessfully  resists  mere  phyucal  force.  Aa  personal 
strength  is  one  effect  of  superior  physical  structure, 
the  following  resulta  may  be  interesting.  They  are 
the  averages  deduced  from  the  power  exhibited  in 
the  arms  and  loins  of  thirty-nine  Australians,  fifty- 
six  Timorians,  seventeen  Frenchmen,  and  fourteen 
Englishmen.  These  people  were  found  capable  of 
bearing  respectively  the  following  pressures : — 


Strength                     | 

or  Anna 
In  Kilo, 
grammet 

Of  Lolnaln 
gnmmn 

12  Tasmanians,  av. 
17  New  Hollanders,  av. 
56  Timorians,  av.  . 
17  Frenchmen,  av. 
14  Englishmen,  av. 

50-6 
ftO-8 
68-7 
69-2 
71-4 

10-2 
11-6 
15-2 
16-3 

(Lawrence,  404.)    The  Timorians,  it  should  be 
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^bBtxTtd,  arc  of  the  brown  race;  and  it  may  be 
fleen  that  in  strength  of  arm  they  exceed  the  Aa»- 
tralians  more  than  they  fall  short  of  the  Europeans. 
Between  these  two,  the  weakest  English  arm  was 
iiK»e  powerful  than  the  strongest  Australian,  and 
the  most  muscular  of  the  latter  could  bear  upon  his 
loins  only  half  a  myriagramme  more  than  the 
veakest  of  the  former. 

The  Australian  is  not  more  inferior  in  physical 
rigour  than  in  moral  and  intellectual  attainments. 
His  is  the  only  race  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
that  has  no  sort  of  clothing.  The  Australian  has 
domesticated  no  animals,  and  has  no  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  even  in  its  simplest  form.  His  huts, 
inferior  by  many  degrees  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
American  Indians,  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
vimer  portions  of  the  continent.  His  canoes 
lerve  only  to  carry  him  across  narrow  creeks  or 
inlets  of  the  sea.  And  these,  with  spears  and  fish- 
hooks,  stone  hatchets,  a  kmd  of  shield,  and  a  carved 
wooden  missile,  which,  when  thrown  by  a  skilful 
band,  rises  with  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  air, 
striking  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  rebound- 
ing to  near  the  thrower,  form  the  sum  total  of  his 
instruments  of  production,  defence,  and  aggression. 
The  subsistence  of  the  Australians  is  alike  scanty 
and  filthy,  consisting  of  the  flesh  of  wild  animals, 
shell  and  other  fish,  worms  and  other  reptiles,  ants 
and  ant  eggs,  wild-honey,  roots  and  berries.  And 
the  supply  of  wild  animals  and  of  edible  plants 
being  hmited  in  the  extreme,  and  apt  occasionally 
to  anfTer  greatly  from  droughts,  thev  seldom  have 
a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  whole  tribes  sometimes 
become  the  victims  of  famine.  The  treatment  of 
females  in  Australia  is  in  the  last  degree  brutal. 
Wives  are  not  courted  or  purchased,  but  are  seized 
upon,  stultified  bv  blows,  and  then  carried  off  to 
be  the  slaves  of  their  unfeeling  masters;  and 
ihoold  a  mother  die  with  a  child  at  the  breast,  it 
is  Qsnal  to  bnrv  the  latter  alive  with  its  dead 
parent!  (Collins' N. S. Wales, App. p. 601.)  They 
are  in  so  far  acquainted  with  the  right  of  property, 
that  each  tribe  claims  the  exclusive  possession,  for 
hunting  purposes,  of  the  territory  which  it  occu- 
pies. They  seem,  also,  to  believe  in  the  existence 
cf  good  and  evil  spirits ;  but  they  have  no  feeling 
of  gratitude  towards  the  former,  though  they  en- 
deavour by  superstitious  observances  to  avert  the 
vrath  of  the  latter.  In  short,  this  race,  the  last 
and  lowest  of  the  human  species,  appears  to  be  as 
bnbarous  as  can  well  be  imagined;  and  in  this 
state  it  has  hitherto  existed,  without  apparently 
possessing  eithor  the  power  or  the  wish  to  make 
the  first  step  in  civilisation.  Hence  it  has  been 
OHiclnded,  that  the  Australians  are  incapable  of 
civilisation ;  and  that  they  are  essentially,  and  not 
accidentally,  inferior  even  to  the  lowest  type  of 
the  negro.  But,  degraded  as  they  are,  this  mfer- 
eoce  has  been  denied,  at  least  to  its  full  extent. 

Nature,  it  is  said,  has  been  singularly  unkind  to 
the  Australian,  not  in  his  conformation  only,  but 
in  the  drcamstances  under  which  he  has  been 
placed.  The  fertile  spots  fitted  for  the  supply  of 
his  limited  wants  are  separated  by  deserts  as  wild 
and  inhospitable  as  the  sands  of  Arabia ;  and  to 
pass  these,  he  had  not,  like  the  Arab,  the  assist- 
ance of  patient,  strong,  and  faithful  sen^ants  of 
the  brute  creation.  Few  navigable  rivers  flow 
through  his  strangely  constituted  knd ;  and  thus 
oommunication,  the  great  refiner  and  improver  of 
mankind,  was  rendered  difficult  and  of  rare  occur- 
vnice.  His  soil  was  destitute  of  those  plants, 
which,  though  *  eaten  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,' 
are  at  once  the  incentives  to  and  the  reward  of 
man's  labour ;  nor  did  it  feed  a  single  animal  like 
those  which,  in  more  favoured  regions,  have  formed 
fiom  time  immemorial  the  shepherd's  occupation 


and  wealth.  The  Australian  being  thus  shut  out 
from  the  two  grand  primitive  employments,  his 
life  could  be  neither  pastoral  nor  agricultnraL 
Under  less  adverse  circumstances,  the  red  man 
continued  a  hunter  in  the  greater  part  of  America, 
during  the  ages  that  preceded  his  discovery  by 
the  Europeans.  And  even  this  resource  was  ail 
but  denied  to  the  Australian ;  the  animals  around 
him  being  not  only  inferior  in  kind,  but  also  re- 
markably few  in  niunber.  It  is  farther  said,  that 
even  the  excitement  of  danger,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  roused  the  African  to  exertion,  by 
making  his  life  a  constant  struggle  with  the  fierce 
and  powerful  tenants  of  the  w<x)ds,  was  wanting 
here ;  for  in  Australia  there  was  nothing  dangerous, 
except  some  noxious  reptiles,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  any  very  fatal  powers.  The 
Australian  had  nothing  but  hunger  to  contend 
with ;  and  this  he  endeavoured,  as  already  seen, 
to  appease  by  picking  up  the  spontaneous  products 
of  his  ungratefiil  sou,  and  the  shell-fish  found  on 
the  sea-bhore,  with  insects  and  reptiles ;  to  which 
he  occasionally  added  a  kangaroo  or  bird,  over- 
taken or  destroyed  b^  accident.  And  Mitchdl 
mentions,  that  such  is  the  scarcity  of  the  latter 
kind  of  food,  that  young  men  are  forbidden  to  eat 
it.  (iL  840.)  The'  surmise  of  Cook,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  inland  country  to  subsist  inha- 
bitants at  all  seasons  (Hawkesworth,  iii.  631),  was 
found  bv  Sturt  to  be  fatally  verified  in  the  dry 
year  of  1828.    (1137.) 

But  the  adverse  circumstances  now  alluded  to, 
do  not,  as  some  suppose,  fully  account  for  the  bar- 
barous condition  ol  the  aborigines  of  AustraUa. 
The  stupidity  of  his  nature,  and  the  inertness  of 
his  faculties,  are  evinced  by  his  having  made  few 
or  no  efforts  to  increase  his  supply  of  food,  or  to 
obviate  those  incessantly  recurring  attacks  of  fa- 
mine to  which  he  has  alwavs  been  exposed.  His 
want  of  other  things  should  have  made  him  an 
expert  hunter  and  fisher  of  such  animals  as  are 
native  to  his  country  and  its  seas:  but  he  is 
neither  the  one  nor  tiie  other ;  and  though  it  be 
perhaps  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  AustraUan 
is  incapable  of  civilisation,  the  fair  presumption 
seems  to  be,  that  he  is  destined  to  re.main  for  ever 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale;  and  to  be  in- 
ferior in  point  of  comfort,  as  he  has  hitherto  hardly 
been  superior  in  contrivance,  to  many  of  the  lower 
animals. 

It  has  been  supposed,  apparentlv  with  much 
probability,  that  the  increase  of  wild  cattle  will 
materially  improve  both  the  comforts  and  the 
character  of  the  natives ;  but  at  present  it  is  not 
possible  to  imagine  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
least  intelhgent  of  the  brutes,  than  the  Austra- 
lians. And  yet  this  barbarous  and  degraded  race 
has  had  its  admirers.  According  to  Count  Strze- 
lecki,  the  Australian  would  seem  to  have  attained 
to  the  summit  of  human  felicity,  and  he  appears 
to  regret  that  the  immigration  of  Europeans 
*  should  have  disturbed  his  happy  economy.' 
(p.  343.)  To  comment  on  such  a  statement,  would 
be  about  as  absurd  as  the  statement  itself.  It 
would  be  a  Ubel  on  Providence,  to  suppose  that  it 
was  intended  that  this  extensive  portion  of  the 
earth  should  be  for  ever  occupied  by  a  handful  of 
naked  savages,  without  arts,  science,  industry,  or 
civilisation  of  any  kind.  Some  of  the  Europeans 
who  have  visited  Australia,  have  not  certainly 
been  very  favourable  specimens  of  civilised  man. 
But  despite  their  crimes  and  their  vices,  they 
carried  with  them  science,  talent,  and  enterprise, 
with  the  ^erms  and  the  capability  of  rapid  and 
unlimited  improvement;  and  we  are  bold  to  say, 
that  the  least  and  worst  of  the  settlements  founded 
in  this  vast  continent,  has  a  thousand  times  more 
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of  all  that  dignifies,  Exalts,  and  adorns  humanity, 
than  ever  was  poss^sed  by  its  entire  aboriginal 
population. 

History  and  Discovery, — Some  accidental  dis- 
coveries were  made  by  Uie  Spaniards  as  early  as 
1526;  but  the  first  accurate  knowledge  that 'was 
gained  in  Europe  of  these  S.  lands,  was  by  the 
voyage  of  the  Dutch  yacht  Duyfhen,  which,  in 
1605,  explored  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea. 
In  the  following  year,  Torres,  a  Spaniard,  having 
passed  through  ttie  straits,  which  bear  his  name, 
between  that  bland  and  continental  Australia, 
gave  the  first  account  of  the  N.  part  of  the  latter. 
The  Dutch  continued  to  be  the  chief  discoverers 
for  the  next  ibrty  years,  chiefly  from  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  £.  Indies ;  and  between  the  years 
1642  and  1644,  Tasman  completed  the  discovery 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Australian  coast,  to- 
gether with  part  of  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's 
Laud,  now  pretty  generally,  and  we  think  pro- 
];)erly,  called  Tasmania,  During  the  period  referred 
to,  the  Dutch  na\dgators  succeeded  in  surveying 
about  half  the  continental  coast  line;  and  the 
names  bestowed  upon  various  parts  ot  the  land, 
as  Carpentaria,  De  Wit's  Land,  Amheim's  Land, 
Endiacht's  Land,  Nuyt's  Land,  Leuwen's  Land, 
Edel's  Land,  &c.,  commemorate  the  names  either 
of  the  discoverers  themselves,  or  of  the  ships  in 
which  they  sailed.  It  was  late  before  the  English 
entered  on  the  career  of  discovery :  but  once  en- 
tered, they  prosecuted  it  with  vigour.  Dampier, 
between  1684  and  1690,  explored  a  part  of  the 
W.  and  N  W.  coasts ;  and  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  17th  century,  comnleted  this  survev,  gave 
his  name  to  the  archipelago  lying  £.  of*^  N.  W. 
Cape,  and  pushed  liis  enquiries  to  the  islands  of 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland ;  the 
straits  between  the  first  two  bein^  called  by  his 
name.  The  account  which  Dammer  gives  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Australia,  being  graphical, 
and,  in  most  respects,  accurate,  will  be  read  with 
interest  *  The  inhabitanta  of  this  country,'  says 
he,  *  are  the  miserablest  people  in  the  world.  The 
Hodmadods  of  Monomotapa,  though  a  nasty 
])eople,  yet  for  wealth  are  gentlemen  to  these ;  who 
have  no  houses  and  skin  garments,  sheep,  poultry, 
and  fruits  of  the  earth,  ostrich-eggs,  <fec.,  as  the 
Hodmadods  have ;  and  setting  aside  their  human 
shape,  they  differ  but  little  from  brutes.  They 
are  tall,  straight-bodied,  and  thin,  with  small  long 
limbs.  They  have  great  heads,  round  foreheads,  and 
great  brows.  The  eyelids  are  always  half  closed, 
to  keep  the  flies  out  of  their  eyes.  .  .  .  They  have 
great  bottle  noses,  pretty  full  lips,  and  wide 
mouths.  The  two  fore-teeth  of  their  upper  jaw  are 
wanting  in  all  of  them,  men  and  women,  old  and 
young;  whether  they  draw  them  out  1  know  not; 
neither  have  they  any  beards.  They  are  long- 
visaged,  and  of  a  very  unpleasing  aspect,  having 
no  one  graceful  feature  in  their  faces.  Their  hair 
is  black,  short,  and  curled,  like  that  of  the  negroes, 
and  not  long  and  lank,  like  that  of  the  common 
Indians.  The  colour  of  their  skins,  both  of  their 
faces  and  the  rest  of  their  body,  is  coal  black,  like 
that  of  the  negroes  of  Guinea.  They  have  no 
sort  of  clothes,  but  a  piece  of  the  rind  of  a  tree 
tied  like  a  girdle  about  their  waists,  and  a  handful 
of  long  grass,  or  three  or  four  small  green  boughs 
full  of  leaves,  thrust  underneath  their  girdle  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  They  have  no  houses,  but 
lie  m  the  open  air  without  any  covering,  the  earth 
being  their  bed,  and  the  heaven  theur  canopy.' 
(Dam pier's  Voyages,  ii.  464,  ed.  1729.)  Between 
1763  and  1766,  WalUs  and  Carteret  followed  in 
the  track  of  Dampier,  and  added  to  his  discoveries 
those  of  New  Hanover  and  other  islands.  These 
were  followed  by  Cook,  who  in  1770  discovered 


and  traced  the  whole  £.  coast  of  coDtmental  An$- 
tralia,  firom  Cape  Howe  at  its  S.  to  Cape  Yorke  at 
its  N.  extremity.  In  the  same  vcyage  this  great 
navigator  discovered  the  island  of  New  Caledonia, 
and  did  more,  in  fact,  for  Australian  discovery, 
than  had  been  done  by  all  the  navigatdrs  by 
whom  he  had  been  preceded.  In  this  brief  notice 
the  name  of  Bligh  should  not  be  forgotten,  who, 
after  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  in  1789,  though 
in  an  open  boat,  and  devoid  of  aJmost  every  neces- 
sarv,  carried  on  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
N  £.  coast,  which  added  considerably  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge.  A  colony  having  been  esta- 
blished at  Sydney  in  the  previous  year,  internal 
and  coasting  expeditions  were  simultaneously  set 
on  foot  for  exploring  the  new  land  which  had  be- 
come the  residence  of  Englishmen.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  previously  to  this,  France  entered 
on  the  task  ^f  southern  discovery,  but  with  no 
great  success ;  Navigators'  Islands,  and  the 
Louisiades,  explored  by  Bougainville,  between 
1768  and  1770,  being  ^e  most  important  addi- 
tions her  officers  had  then  made  to  the  maps  of 
this  division  of  the  world.  Edwards,  in  1791, 
Bligh  (second  time),  Portlock,  in  1792,  and 
Bampton  and  Alt,  in  1793,  nearly  completed  the 
knowledge  of  Torres'  Straits  and  a  great  part  of 
the  N.  coast ;  but  the  greatest  discoverers,  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  were  Bass  and  Flinders, 
who  surveyed  a  great  'extent  of  coast,  mostly  in 
open  boats.  In  1798  they  sailed  through  the 
strait  between  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  the  continent.  In  the  last  year  of  the  18th 
century,  Grant  explored  a  portion  of  the  S.  coast, 
which  bears  his  lumie ;  and,  in  the  five  foUowing 
years,  Flinders  completed  a  survey  of  the  S.  and 
£.  coasts,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  perfect*  In  the  same 
years,  Baudin's  expedition  was  employed  on  the 
same  coast  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  French  and 
English  commanders  having  met  in  Encounter  Bay, 
so  named  in  consequence  <m  that  event.  Captains 
King,  Stokes,  and  Fitzroy  surveyed  the  coasts 
in  1821-2 ;  Major  Mitchell  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
followed  in  1835-6;  Lieutenants  Grey  and  Lush- 
ington  examined  Western  Australia  m  1837-40 ; 
Captains  Wickham  and  Fitzroy  made  extensive 
surveys  frcim  1837  to  1843 ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Mit- 
chell made  another  expedition  to  the  N.  coast 
and  the  •  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  (Carpentaria  in 
1854-5.  The  subsequent  surveys  and  explora- 
tions were  chiefly  inhmd,  and  have  been  ahneady 
noticed. 

Extent  and  Population, — ^According  to  official 
returns  of  the  year  1864,  the  area  and  population 
of  Australasia,  at  that  period,  was  as  follows  i — 
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New  South  Wales     .       . 

823,487 

867,495 

Victoria    .... 

86.83L 

573^1 

South  Australia 

883,828 

185,329 

Western  Australia    . 

978,000 

17,246 

Tasmania  .... 

26,215 

90.728 

New  Zealand     .       .       . 

106,259 

106,315 

Queensland 

Total  for  Australasia . 

678,000 

45,077 

2,682,070 

1,836,181 

The  native  population,  in  1864,  was  very  small 
in  numbers,  and  fiist  dyin^  out.  The  white  popu- 
lation, on  the  other  hand,  is  rapidly  increasing.^ 

British  Settlements  in  Australaaa. — ^The  oldest 
of  British  colonies  was  founded  in  1788  at  Sydney, 
on  the  £.  coast  of  Australia,  in  the  vast  tract  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Cook,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  island  of  Tasmania,  or 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  was  next  occupied,  but  not 
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till  1808.  And  at  still  later  periods  we  esta- 
Uiohed  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  South  Ans- 
tnlia,  an  the  S.  coast  of  the  continent,  and  Swan 
River  on  its  W.  shores.  We  hare  also  numeions 
wttlements  in  New  Zealand. 

The  colonies  in  N.  S.  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Lsnd  were  originally  intended  principally  for 
penal  settlements ;  and  their  jurogress  was,  in  con- 
•eqaenoe,  xetazded  by  the  vicious  character  of  the 
population,  and  by  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
females.  Bat  despite  these  adverse  circumstances, 
they  have  continued  rapidly  to  increase  in  wealth 
asd  population.  This  has  been  principally  a  con- 
Kqooioe  of  the  suitableness  of  the  country  to 
the  growth  of  sheep,  and  of  the  unprecedented 
iocieaee  in  the  exports  of  wool;  but  it  is  also 
owing,  though  to  a  less  extent,  to  the  discovery  of 
gold. 

Emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies  holds  out 
vvious  advantages  to  the  industrious  and  enter- 
vnsoDg  emigrant;  though  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  state^  that  these  are,  partially  at  least,  conn- 
tifhtlanced  by  certain  disadvantages.  Amongst 
the  former  nnav  be  mentioned  the  fact  of  there 
bemg,  almost  invariably,  a  pretty  brisk  demand 
for  additional  labour;  wages,  previously  to  the 
pild  discoveries,  though  not  extravagant,  were 
hif^h;  provisions,  except  in  seasons  of  drought, 
which  do  not  often  occur,  are  abundant  and  rea- 
Noable  in  price;  and,  above  all,  the  climate  is 
miU,  healthy,  and  well  suited  to  European  con- 
rtitutions,  and  the  country  is  remarkably  free  from 
ill  varieties  of  dangerous  and  offensive  animals. 
The  principal  drawbacks  are,  the  immense  dis- 
tance from  Earope,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  the 
TOfvage,  with  the  general  inferiority  of  the  land. 

Among  the  other  drawbacks  incident  to  emi- 
gmtion  thither  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that 
omveyances  of  land  by  one  individual  to  another 
ire  framed  in  all  the  Australian  states,  except 
South  Australia,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Eng- 
land. Apart  from  the  extraordinary  attraction  of 
the  gold-fields,  the  greater  mildness  and  salubrity 
of  the  climate  is  the  principal,  or  rather,  ^rhaps, 
the  only,  recommendation  in  favour  of  emigrating 
to  Australia  rather  than  to  Canada  or  the  United 
Sutea. 

Qmmerciallntercourteteith  Great  Britain. — The 
noports  of  Australian  products  into  Great  Britain 
made  a  very  decidedprogress  during  the  ten  years 
from  1854  to  1864.  Thus  in  1855  they  were  valued 
at4,500,200/L;  in  1856  at  5,736,0431;  in  1857  at 
5^,305i;  in  1858  at  6,29l,287i;  in  1859  at 
hJ&iM\L;  in  1860  at  6,469,24321;  in  1861  at 
6^1,487JL;  in  1862  at  7,109,809/.;  in  1863  at 
7.160,6662.;  and  in  1864  at  10,039,329/.  The  ex- 
ports horn  the  Australias  made  a  great  stride  in 
the  year  1864,  every  settlement  participating  in 
the  advance.  Thus  the  value  of  tne  exports  from 
Wertem  Australia  in  1864  was  71,408/.,  against 
60^11  in  1863;  from  South  Australia,  1,203,13U, 
a^inst  1,097,795/1  in  1863;  from  Victoria, 
1043,813/:,  against  2,681.239/.;  from  New  South 
Wakfl,  2,809,915/.,  against  1,966,948/.  in  1863; 
from  Queensland,  344,362/L,  against  253,20U  in 
1^;  from  Tasmania,  464,2931,  against  360,405/. 
m  1863:  and  from  New  Zealand,  1,102,407/L, 
agahnt  740397/L  in  1863.  Thirty  years  before— 
m  1835 — ^the  exports  fipm  the  Australias  were 
vafaied  at  lees  than  1,000,000/.  per  annum ;  while 
in  1864  thev  exceeded  10,000,000/.  annually;  and 
yet  the  work  of  Australiiui  colonization  has  little 
more  than  commenced  at  present. 

Form  of  Government— ^The  form  in  which  the 
Illative  and  executive  authority  is  exercised 
differs,  to  some  extent,  in  the  various  states  of 
Anstnlaria,  though  the  main  features  are  the  same. 

Vou  I. 
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The  first  charter  for  the  Australasian  colonies  was 
issued  in  1851,  by  the  British  act  of  the  previous 
year,  the  13  &  14  Vict,  c  59,  combined  with  the 
5  &  6  Vict  c  76.  The  executive  power  was  then 
vested  in  an  executive  council,  usually  consisting 
of  the  governor,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  the 
colonial  secretary,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general, 
and  one  or  two  more  functionaries.  The  legisla- 
tive councils,  in  which  the  legislative  power  was 
vested,  consisted  of  members  partly  elected  and 
partly  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  elected 
members  represented  coimties,  cities,  and  districts ; 
the  right  or  election  being  given  to  natural  bom 
or  naturalised  male  subjects  of  the  Crown  having 
freehold  estates  of  the  nett  value  of  100/.,  or  lease- 
hold estates  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  occup}'- 
ing  houses  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.,  or  holding 
licenses  to  depasture  lands.  Provision  was  made 
for  var3dn^  the  limits  of  electoral  districts,  and 
for  increasing  their  number  and  the  number  of 
elected  members ;  but  with  and  under  the  condi- 
tion that  when  two  such  members  were  added,  , 
another  member  might  be  named  by  her  Majesty, 
so  that  one  third  part  of  the  additional  members 
alwavs  consisted  of  nominees.  The  governors  and 
legislative  councils  were  empowered  to  make  laws, 
provided  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
to  the  lands  belonging  to  it  withm  the  colonies,  or 
to  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  same. 

These  arrangements,  which  had  obviously  been 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  English  constitution, 
underwent  subsequent  alterations,  in  a  democratic 
sense,  in  several  of  the  more  flourishing  states  of 
Australasia.  An  account  of  the  constitutional 
form  of  each  government  must  therefore  be  left  to 
fall  in  with  the  more  detailed  sketch  of  the  seven 
states  into  which  the  commonwealth  at  the  British 
antipodes  is  divided.  (See  'Australia,  South,' 
*  Australia,  Western,'  *  New  South  Wales,'  *  Queens- 
land,' and  *  Victoria,'  following  this  article,  as  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  great  continent  of  Australia ; 
and  'Van  Diemen's  Land,'  recently  called  Tas- 
mania, and  '  Zealand,  New,'  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles, as  not  belonging  to  Australia  Proper,  but  to 
Australasia.) 

AU  STRALI  A.— The  continental  part  of  A  ustral- 
asia  is  divided  into  five  different  states,  namely, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria.  We  treat  these, 
adopting  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Australia  (South) ; 

2.  Australia  (Western) ; 

3.  Queensland; 

4.  New  South  Wales; 
6.  Victoria, 

I.  AUSTRALIA  (SOUTH),  the  name  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  great  Australian  continent 
comprised  between  the  132nd  and  141st  degs.  of 
£.  long.,  and  extending  from  the  sea  N.  to  lat 
26°  S.,  having  E.  the  region  watered  by  the  Murray 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
Area,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  colonial  go- 
vernment, 383,328  Engl.  sq.  miles.  Pop.  135,329, 
in  1862,  of  whom  69,608  males,  and  65,721  females. 
South  Australia  was  first  colonised  in  1836  by  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain,  sent  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  company  called  the  South  Australian 
Colonisation  Association,  which  in  1835  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  lands 
of  this  colony.  The  conditions  were  that  the  land 
should  not  be  sold  at  less  than  1/.  per  acre ;  that 
the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  such  lands 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  emigration  of  agri- 
cultural labourers ;  that  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  should  be  vested  in  a  body  of  commia- 
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sioneiB  approved  hy  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  and  that  the  ffovernor  of  the  colony 
should  be  nominated  by  me  Crown. 

The  colony  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Central 
North  Australia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ocean. 
It  is  834  m.  in  length  along  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  417  along  the  western  boundary,  and  589  in 
breadth. 

The  coast  of  S.  Australia  is  more  indented  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  continent :  Spencer's 
Gulf,  which  stretches  inwards  m  a  NNE.  direction 
for  about  200  m.,  is  separated  from  St  Vincent's 
Gftilf,  lying  more  to  the  E.  by  Yorke  peninsula- 
Opposite  the  latter  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  is 
Kangaroo  Isliuid,  about  100  m.  in  length  from  W. 
to  E.,  and  35  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  This 
island,  which  is  said  to  contain  several  fertile, 
grassy,  and  well-wooded  tracts,  has  on  its  N.  side 
the  harbour  of  Nepean  and  the  settlement  of 
Kingscote ;  but  hitherto  few  portions  of  it  have 
been  occupied.  Most  part  of  the  settled  land  in 
the  colony  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Vincent,  m  which  direction,  also,  is  the  greater 
portion  of  the  explored  territory.  Several  parallel 
mountain  or  hill  ranges  traverse  this  part  of  the 
countrj'  from  S.  to  N.,  but  none  of  them  is  of  any 
great  elevation :  Mt.  Brvant,  apparently  the  highest 
peak,  reaching  to  only  3,012  ft  above  the  sea.  The 
surface  is  mostly  undulating  and  abounds  in '  park- 
like scenery,'  interspersed  with  scattered  woods  or 
scrub.  The  liills  are  moderately  steep,  and  their 
sides  covered  with  foresta  of  gum-trees  [eucalypti), 
casuarinas  or  she-oak,  pines,  various  kinds  of 
acacias,  &c.,  or  with  a  sward  affording  extensive 
pasturage;  but  their  summits  are  uniformly  bare, 
and  exhibit  formations  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica, 
quartz,  clay-slate,  8andstx)ne,  and  many  varieties 
of  limestone.  Some  of  these  rocks  have  been  found 
to  contain  prolific  veins  of  valuable  mmcrals ;  and 
mining  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry.  South  Australia  has  no 
great  river,  except  the  Murray,  which,  however, 
as  already  seen,  is  of  the  hjpfheat  importance. 
Unluckily  the  entrance  to  it  is  obstructed  by  a 
bar,  which  prevents  the  access  of  any  but  small 
vessels  from  the  sea  into  Lake  Alexandrina  at  its 
mouth.  But  a  tram-road,  that  will  probably  be 
replaced  by  a  canal,  has  been  already  constructed 
from  where  the  Murray  ceases  to  be  navigable  to 
Port  Eliott,  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Encounter  Bay, 
lat  350  32'  45"  S.,  long.  138°  43'  15"  E. ;  and  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  which  the  Murray  is  no 
doubt  destined  to  be  the  channel,  will  eventually 
render  this  an  important  entrepot  In  addition  to 
Lake  Alexandrina  and  that  of  Albert  connected 
with  it,  this  territory  comprises  the  large  and 
mostly  unexplored  Lake  'Torrens,  and  a  great 
number  of  ponds  and  creeks.  It  is  also  watered 
by  numerous  small  rivers,  along  the  banks  of  which 
there  is  commonly  a  rich  aUuvial  soil:  one  of 
these,  the  Torrens]!  on  which  Adelaide,  the  cap.  of 
the  colony,  is  situated,  loses  itself  in  a  marsh  before 
reaching  the  sea.  It  is  stated  that  where  water  is 
not  abundant  on  the  surface,  it  may  generally  be 
obtained  by  sinking  wells  from  20  to  100  ft.  in 
depth.  Between  May  and  October,  SW.  winds 
chiefly  prevail,  and  are  accompanied  by  showers : 
these  are,  however,  less  heavy  than  in  W.  Aus- 
tralia or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  mean  annual 
fell  of  rain  at  Adelaide,  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1843,  was  found  to  be  only  19*9 
inches,  being  considerablv  less  than  in  either  New 
South  Wales  or  PhilUpsIand ;  but  evaporation  is 
much  less  rapid  than  in  the  former  of  these  regions. 
The  annual  temperature  is  a  good  deal  higher  than 
in  England,  and  more  analogous  to  that  of  some 
parta  of  Italy,     The  thermometer  ranges  from 
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about  87<^  to  115o  Fahr.,  and  ice  as  thidc  as  a 
shilling  is  rare  in  the  winter  months.  In  summer, 
that  is,  in  January,  February,  and  March,  a  hot 
and  oppressive  wind  occasionally  sets  in  from  the 
N.,  which,  however,  is  soon  followed  by. a  eool 
breeze  frt)m  the  S.  It  is  said  that  no  drought  has 
occurred  in  the  colony  since  its  settlement  The 
atmosphere  is,  in  ^neral,  remarkably  clear  and 
salubrious.  Mr.  Wilkinson  states,  that  with  emi- 
grants establishing  themselves  in  the  coontiy,  'a 
house  to  live  in  is  a  secondary  consideration  ou 
account  of  the  healthiness  and  geniality  of  the  air 
and  climate,  which  enables  persons  to  do  things 
there  that  would  consign  them  to  a  bed  of  sickness 
in  England.  Thus  it  is  common  to  sleep  for  nights 
together  in  the  open  air,  without  any  injury  to 
health ;  and  on  first  entering  on  a  country  life,  a 
tent  or  such-like  8%ht  covering  is  considened 
amply  sufficient  for  all  wants  tiU  the  emigrant 
has  ploughed,  sown,  and  fenced  his  land.'  (S.  Aus- 
tralia, p.  62.)  Storms  sometimes  occur,  and  earth- 
quakes have  been  felt,  but  the  latter  have  not  been 
productive  of  damage.  Dysentery  and  fcfluenM 
are  the  only  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  foniier  is 
said  to  have  become  rarer  than  at  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  colony.  Ophthalmia  appears  to  be 
less  frequent  than  on  the  E.  side  of  the  continent; 
Mr.  Wilkinson  says  it  is  produced  by  a  small  fly, 
which  at  certain  seasons  infests  the  countrv. 

It  has  been  stated  that  of  the  country'  £!.  of  St 
Vincent's  Gulf  about  a  third  part  is  adapted  for 
agriculture  or  grazing,  that  another  third  is 
covered  with  scrub  or  forest,  and  that  the  re- 
maining third  is  barren. 

The  most  extensive  grazing  tracts  lie  N.  of 
Adelaide :  in  that  direction  is  a  good  deal  of  level 
land,  watered  by  the  Gawler,  Broughton,  Wake- 
field, and  other  rivers,  which  terminate  about 
1 00  m.  from  the  capital  in  a  chain  of  grassy  downsL 
E.  and  S.  of  Adelaide  the  country  is  more  broken, 
but  there  are  many  fertile  vallej'S,  and  the  hill 
slopes  are  well  adapted  for  pasture.  Along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Alexandrina  and  the  banks  of  the 
Murray,  for  100  m.  from  the  lake,  are  some  good 
sheep  and  cattle  nms,  with  strips  of  rich  aliuml 
land.  Many  valuable  tracts  bonier  the  coast  from 
Encounter  6ay  to  the  Glenelg  river  on  the  frontier 
of  Phillipsland.  Yorke  and  Eyre  peninsulas,  on 
either  si(le  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  appear  to  be  much 
less  fertile  than  the  other  explored  portions  of  the 
colony :  the  latter  has  the  harbour  of  Port  Lin- 
coln, and  some  good  grazing  tracts,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Ejne  to  be 
'barren,  arid,  and  worthless.'*  Its  table  Lmd  is 
generally  about  1,300  it,  in  elevation. 

The  land  in  S.  Australia  is  sold  in  smaller  lots 
than  in  N.  S.  Wales ;  tracts  of  various  sizes  being 
disposed  of  at  the  government  quarterly  sales, 
the  minimum  upset  price  being  here,  as  elsewhere, 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  IZ.  per  acre.  From  1835  to 
1852  inclusive  there  were  sold  790,077  acres,  at 
an  average  price  of  about  \U  per  acre.  During 
1862  the  area  of  land  sold  by  the  Crown  was 
129,910  acres,  which  realised  152,659ZL,  against 
147,355  acres,  and  for  which  189,015/.  was  paid 
into  the  Treasury  in  1861.  From  1835  to  the 
close  of  1862  the'  total  extent  of  Lmd  alienated 
from  the  Crown  was  2,510,315  acres,  or  upwards 
of  4,400  sq.  m.  (giving^ up waxds  of  62  acres  to 
each  male  over  fourteen  years  of  age),  which 
realised  3,150,216i:  (Report  of  Governor  Sir  D. 
Daly,  dated  Adelaide,  Sept  19, 1862.)  Lands  are 
divided  into  the  three  classes,  of  town,  8"^"^!^' 
and  country  lots :  the  intended  sales  are  notified 
by  proclamation  at  least  three  months  before  sale; 
and  on  purchase  a  deposit  of  10  per  oenL  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid  Immediately,  ana  the  remainder 
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iifl&  ft  month.  Conntiy  lots  pat  op  and  not  bid 
ftr  may  be  claimed  by  a  purchaser  without  com- 
petitioD;  and  persons  may  ^ply  for  20,000  acres 
without  competition,  the  price,  however,  not  to  be 
k»  than  the  minimum  oi  209.  an  acre.  The  deeds 
of  purchase  contain  a  grant  of  all  above  and  below 
the  soil :  the  government  reserves  no  right  to  the 
minenls  that  maybe  discovered,  or  to  make  roads 
aoiM  the  property ;  its  only  claim  is  to  the  sea^ 
CQSit  within  100  ft  of  high-water  mark.  A  tract 
of  14,000  sq.  m.  has  been  leased  for  pastoial  pur- 
poses for  fourteen  years  from  the  1st  July,  1851, 
•ad  1,143  do.  under  leases  annually  renewed. 

Ihe  value  of  the  exports  of  biead  stuffs  and 
grain  amounted  to  633,2412.  in  1862.  The  returns 
th(m  that  2,105,877  acres  of  land  were  enclosed 
it  the  end  of  1862.  The  average  cost  of  enclosure, 
I  am  informed,  may  be  stat^  at  70/.  per  mile. 
The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  was  494,51 1 
•cres  in  1862,  a^jainst  486,667  acres  in  1861.  The 
main  crops  cultivated  were,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  and  bay.  The  wheat  crop  extended  over 
3i0,160  acres  m  1862,  gixong  3,841,824  bushels, 
or  an  average  produce  of  12  bu.shels  to  tlie  acre, 
while  it  covered  310,636  acres  in  1861,  yielding 
3,410,756  bushels,  or  an  average  produce  of  10 
bofihels  and  59  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  low  pro- 
duce of  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  ex- 
plained iu  the  report  of  the  governor,  as  follows : — 
*The  reason  for  the  low  average  as  to  quantity  per 
ane  is,  that  a  ver\'  large  extent  of  very  bad  land 
has  been  ploughed  up;  land  that  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  yield  a  crop  before  it  had  been  well 
VQiked  and  manured,  and  which  will  not  be  done 
vhileland  is  so  much  cheaper  than  labour.  In 
fact  the  least  possible  amount  of  labour  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  land  here.  It  is  simply  ploughed, 
sown,  and  reaped.  I  know  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  €rawler  that  has  been  cropped  every  year 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  with  only  one  small 
fprmkhng  of  manure.  This  slovenly  mode  of 
cnltivatton  will  easily  account  for  the  small  pro- 
dnce  in  the  colony.*  (Report  of  Governor  Sir  D. 
Daly,  Sept.  19,  1862.)  Good  farm  implements  are 
made  at  Adelaide  and  elsewhere ;  and  a  Mr.  Rid- 
Wt  19  stated  to  have  benefited  the  colony,  and 
dL«tinguished  it  in  the  annals  of  art  and  science 
by  tlK  invention  of  a  machine  which  reaps, 
thrashes,  and  winnows  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  an  acre  an  hour. 

The  country  produces  all  the  choicest  fruits  of 
soothera  France  and  Italy,  such  as  vines,  olives, 
mulbemes,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  me- 
lons, peaches,  almonds,  figs,  &c,  mtii  tobacco  and 

The  five  stock  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
coanc  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1840  there  were 
9d9  horses,  16,052  homed  cattle,  and  166,770 
iheep,  grazing  on  the  pastoral  lands  of  the  colony ; 
it  the  ckwe  of  1862  there  were  56,251  horses, 
258,342  homed  cattle,  and  3,431,000  sheep.  The 
total  area  leased  for  depasturing  purposes  was 
36.901  sq.  m.,  besides  an  area  of  25,571  sq.  m.  ap- 
plied for  bat  not  yet  leased. 

Commensurate  with  the  vast  increase  of  live 
itock  has  been  the  produce  of  the  wool  staple,  the 
total  export  of  which  amounted  at  the  end  of 
1862  to  13,229,009  lbs.,  representing  a  money 
vahieof635,270£. 

Wild  dogs,  which  are  the  great  pest  of  the 
colony,  sometimes  prove  very  destructive  to  the 
sheep';  bat  their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing. 
The  S.  Australian  Company  are  the  largest  sheep 
proprietors:  several  other  proprietors  own  from 
10,000  to  16,000,  and  flocks  of  from  4,000  to  5,000 
■re  common.  Of  late  years  some  large  sheep-rons 
bare  been  leased  around  Rivoli  Bay  and  other 
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parts  of  the  S.  E.  coast,  and  beyond  Fort  Lincoln 
m  the  W. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses  is  not  pursued 
on  nearly  so  extensive  a  scale  as  in  New  South 
Wales  or  Victoria.  The  breeds  were  originally 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Bullocks  are  mostly  used  for  agri- 
cultural labour.  Before  the  introduction  of  farm 
stock  into  the  colony,  the  flesh  of  the  kangaroo  and 
emu  formed  the  principal  food  of  die  settlers :  at 
present  these  animals,  nom  the  wholesale  destmc- 
tion  to  which  the^  have  been  subjected,  are  seldom 
met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements. 

In  the  year  1843,  a  sudden  impetus  was  given  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  colonists  by  the  discovery  of 
valuable  metallic  ores  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Such  was  the  influence  of  tnis  discovery 
on  the  sale  of  land,  that  whereas  in  1843  the  go- 
vernment sold  only  598  acres,  in  1844  it  sold  3,428 ; 
in  1845,  69,658  ;  and  in  1846,  31,301  acres,  realis- 
ing as  much  as  75,715/.  to  the  colonial  treasury. 

Lead  and  copper  are  the  principal  metals.  The 
former  is  most  abundant  E.  and  S.  E.  from  Ade- 
laide (in  the  Glen  Osmond,  Wheal  Gawler,  Wheal 
Watkms,  drc  mines),  at  Mt.  Beevor,  and  at  Gat- 
tagolin^o,  close  on  the  coast  near  Cape  Jervis. 
Copper  IS  raised  in  numerous  localities  in  the  hill 
cham  between  the  region  of  the  Murray  and  the 
Gulfs ;  also  in  a  plain  15  m.  S.  of  Adelaide,  at 
Gattagolingo,  at  the  head  of  St  Vincent's  Gulf, 
and  W.  of  Port  Lincoln.  The  ores  are  met  with 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  some  of  them 
are  extremely  rich. 

Mineral  produce  has  been  shipped  from  South 
Australia  during  the  ten  years  1853-62,  of  the  value 
of  3,524,641/.  During  the  first  half  of  that  period 
1,294,013/.,  and  2,230,628/.,  or  nearly  doubk  the 
amount,  during  the  latter.  In  1862  the  exports 
reached  to  547,61921,  greater  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  and  95,447/.  more  than  in  that  previous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  mi- 
neral produce  exported  in  quinquennial  periods, 
with  the  average  yearly  shipments : — 


i      Cwtt 

I  Total   in  five  i 

I  years,  185»-57  146,500 

Do.    1858-62  816,889 
'Average  of  five 
I  years,  18.5a-«7    29,310 

Do.    1858-62    68,878 


Lead 

copper 

L«ad 
Ore 

lus 

Cirto 

Tool 

Tons 

Tone 

34 
4,767 

28,567 
85,138 

1,646 
1,295 

245 

1,441 

7 
958 

5,711 
7,026 

829 
259 

49 
288 

In  1862,  85,872  cwt.  of  fine  copper  were  shipped 
against  61,047  cwt.  in  1861.  Of  the  former,  26,005 
cwt.  were  sent  to  Great  Britain;  31,382  cwt.  to 
Melbourne,  for  transhipment ;  and  28,145  cwt.  to 
India.  The  greater  part  of  the  ore  being  now 
smelted  in  the  colony,  the  export  of  the  crude 
mineral  in  1862  was  only  6,216  tons,  agamst  7,817 
tons  the  year  before.  Tliis  quantity  went  forward 
to  England  direct  and  by  way  of  Melbourne  in 
about  e<iual  proportions.  Of  lead,  only  426  cwt. 
were  shipped  in  1862,  against  1,256  cwt.  in  1861 ; 
but  an  mcrease  appears  under  the  head  of  lead 
ore  and  of  regulos;  of  the  latter  418  tons  were 
exported. 

There  are  in  Adelaide  numerous  flour-mills, 
breweries,  malt-houses,  machine  factories,  and  brass 
and  iron  foundries ;  with  manufactures  of  barilla, 
tobacco,  soap,  canoes,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
The  three  great  articles  of  export  are  breadstuffs, 
wool,  and  minerals.  The  subjoined  two  tables  ex- 
hibit the  total  exports  at  various  periods,  as  well 
as  the  per  centage  in  which  the  staple  articles 
shared  m  them : — 

T  2 
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Period 

TotU  Esperta  of 
PradM* 

IntheyearlSSS        .... 
„        1867        ...       . 
„         1862         ...        . 

£ 

781,595 

1.744,184 

1,920,487 

Total  in  llvS  years,  1853-^7      . 
„                1858-62      . 

6,255,521    ■ 
8,192,658 

Average  of  five  yean,  1853-57  . 

1858-62  .        . 

1,051,104 
1,638,131 

fiTfs* 

ArenMrr, 

i85e-eo 

35-6 

83  4 

27-2 

8-9 

BreadstofCs  formed,  per  cent 
Wool     ...         „     . 

Minerals 

MlaoeUaueons  Products,,     . 

82.3 

28-4 

82-9 

6-4 

88-2 

81-6 

27-6 

2-6 

The  whole  trade  centres  at  Port  Adelaide ;  and 
is  at  present  in  great  part  carried  on  by  shipping 
belonging  to  S.  Australian  colonists.  There  are  no 
harlMur  dues,  tonnage  rates,  or  other  duties  on 
shipping  in  any  of  the  ports  of  this  colony.  Hence 
they  are  especially  well  fitted  for  the  repair  and 
refitting  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Southern 
whale  fishery. 

South  Australia  possessed,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1862,  macadamized  roads  of  the  length  of  236  m., 
all  of  them  in  an  excellent  state.  Tliere  were  also 
67  m.  of  railway,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1862,  carried  306,140  passengere,  and  187,762  tons 
of  goods.  The  introduction  of  the  railway  system 
dates  from  the  year  1856,  when  the  first  7  m.  were 
opened. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state  in  the 
six  years  1858-63,  was  as  follows : — 


Ymn 

RcTfloaa 

Expeodlturo 

£ 

£ 

1858 

601.500 

648,026 

1859 

669,683 

620,766 

1860 

604,045 

492,656 

1861 

658,586 

482,951 

1862 

659,870 

615,114 

1868 

631,700 

636,206 

The  public  debt,  at  the  end  of  1862,  amounted  to 
870,100/.,  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  six  per  cent. 

The  constitution  of  South  Australia  bears  date 
October  27,  1856.  It  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  Par- 
liament consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a 
House  of  Assembly,  llie  former  is  composed  of 
eighteen  members,  six  of  whom  retire  every  four 
years,  their  successors  being  then  elected  for  twelve 
years.  The  executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve 
this  body.  It  is  elected  by  the  whole  colony  voting 
as  one  district.  The  qualification  of  an  elector  to 
the  Legislative  Council  is  as  follows : — He  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural-bom  or  natu- 
ralised subject  of  her  Majesty,  and  have  been  on  the 
electoral  roll  six  months,  besides  having  a  freehold 
of  50/.  value,  or  a  leasehold  of  20/.  annual  value,  or 
occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  251  annual  value. 
The  qualification  for  a  member  of  council  is  merely 
that  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  natural-bora 
or  naturalised  subject,  and  a  resident  in  the  pro- 
vince for  three  years.  The  president  of  the  council 
is  elected  by  the  members. 

The  house  of  assembly  consists  of  thirty-six 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  seventeen  di*- 
tjricts,  but  liable  to  dissolution  by  the  executive. 
The  sole  qualification  for  an  elector  is  that  of 
having  been  on  ttfe  electoral  roll  for  six  months, 


and  of  having  arrived  at  twenty-one  ^ears  of  age; 
and  the  quaiification  for  a  member  is  the  same. 
The  speaker  is  elected  for  the  Parliament  by  the 
members  of  a  new  House  on  its  first  meeting. 
Judges  and  ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for 
election  as  members,  as  well  as  aliens  who  have 
not  redded  five  years  in  the  colony.  The  elections 
of  members  of  both  houses  are  conducted  by  ballot 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  a  responsible  Executive  Council, 
the  members  of  which  must  have  beeai  elected 
deputies  of  eith^er  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia^ 
ment. 

South  Australia  was  erected  into  a  colony  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1834,  when  it  was 
provided  that  no  convicts  should  at  any  period  be 
transported  to  it  from  the  mother  country  or  else- 
where bv  the  British  Government. 

II.  AtJSTRALIA  (WESTERN)  so  caUed  fitmi 
its  being  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  continent, 
is  understood,  in  its  most  extensive  acceptation,  to 
comprise  the  portion  of  Australia  W.  of  the  120th 
deg.  of  £.  long. ;  but  in  a  more  limited  sense  the 
t«rm  is  applied  to  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
*  Swan-river  colony,'  lying  between  the  32nd  and 
35th  degs.  of  S.  lat,  and  the  115th  and  119th  de^rs. 
of  E.  long.,  comprising  the  SW.  portion  of  the 
continent,  its  W.  and  S.  coasts  being  washed  by 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  area  of  the  state  embraces 
978,000  Engl.  sq.  m.,  with  a  white  population,  in 
1 862,  of  1 7,246.  The  occupied  region  is  about  300 
m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  by  150  m.  in  average 
breadth.  The  aborigines  are  estimated  at  from 
4,000  to  5,000. 

Three  parallel  mountain  or  hill  ranges  nm  from 
N.  to  S.  through  this  colonv,  progressively  increas- 
ing in  height  from  the  \V^  coast  to  the  interior; 
the  culminating  summit  near  King  George's  Sound 
is  about  3,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Swan  River, 
with  its  main  stream  the  Avon,  makes  its  wav 
through  these  ranges,  and  after  receiving  the 
Helena  and  Canning  widens  into  an  estuary,  which 
unites  with  the  ocean  in  lat,  32^,  opposite  Kottne^ 
Islands.  The  town  of  Freemantle  is  at  its  month, 
and  Perth,  the  cap.  of  the  colony,  about  12  m. 
farther  up.  The  other  princip.  riv8.'are  the  Mmray, 
Preston,  Blackwood,  Denmark,  and  Raleigh,  all  to 
the  S.  of  the  Swan  River,  but  none  of  them  is  of 
any  very  considerable  magnitude.  The  inlets  of 
the  sea  are  numerous :  principal,  Cockbum  Sound, 
Peel  Inlet,  and  the  bay  du  Geographe  on  theW., 
with  Flinders'  Bay  and  King  George's  Sound  on 
the  S.  Cockbum  Sound,  though  its  entrance  is 
unluckily  impeded  by  rocks,  forms  a  sheltered  and 
seaire  harbour ;  and  on  its  shore,  where  there  is  deep 
water,  the  foundation  has  been  laid  of  the  new  towi 
of  Rockingham.  The  mouth  of  the  Swan  River  is 
the  next  most  eligible  harbour  on  the  W.  coast 
There  are  also  anchorages  at  Peel's  Inlet,  Port 
Leschenault^  Augusta,  £c.,  and  in  Shark's  and 
Doubtful  Island  ba^s  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
settled  territory.  Kmg  Gwige's  Sound  has  all  the 
qimlities  of  a  good  haroour,  except  that  it  is  often 
difiicult  to  leave  it,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
strong  westerly  gales.  All  round  the  coasts  are 
numerous  petty  inlets,  lagoons,  and  lakes;  and 
salt-pools  and  marshes  are  scattered  over  the  inte- 
rior. Much  of  the  surface  is,  notwithstanding,  bat 
indifferently  watered.  From  April  to  July  a  |?ood 
deal  of  rain  is  brought  by  W.  winds  to  the  tenitory 
bordering  the  sea:  the  quantity  falling  at  King 
George's  Sound  during  the  winter  months  being 
about  equal  to  the  fall  on  the  W.  coast  of  Eng- 
land; but  the  country  100  m.  inland  is  much  less 
abundantly  supplied  with  moisture,  and  in  the  hot 
season,  between  November  and  Apnl,  droughts  are 
common.    The  climate  is  favourable  to  the  con- 
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ititatioii  of  Europeans :  though  in  summer  the 
dajB  are  hot,  the  nights  are  invaiiably  cooL  Dy- 
aentcfy  of  a  mild  character,  and  ophthahnia,  are 
the  principal  diseases  which  affect  Europeans. 
Gramte,  gneiss,  and  red  sandstone,  intermixed 
with  day,  and  roofing-slate,  and  limestone,  are 
the  prevalent  geological  rocks ;  along  the  Bay  du 
GcDgimphe  basalt  is  abundant ;  and  in  one  locality 
there  is  a  columnar  basaltic  formation  similar  to 
fhe  Giant's  Causeway.  There  appears  to  be  a 
decidedly  greater  breadth  of  bad  and  inferior  land 
io  this  than  in  the  other  Australian  colonies, 
though  with  manure  good  crops  may  be  produced. 
The  weight  of  the  wheat  has  sometimes  exceeded 
701b.  per  bushel,  and  its  quality  generally  has 
been  as  good  as  that  of  S.  Australia.  Soil  upon 
which  sheep  have  been  folded  produces  at  an 
STerage  about  20  bushels  an  acre,  but  the  yield 
might  be  increased. 

The  hexbage,  except  in  the  best  watered  dis- 
tricts, is  scanty,  and  at  a  medium  five  or  six  acres 
are  required  for  a  single  sheep.  The  stock  of  the 
latter  b  now,  however,  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1851  the  exports  of  wool  amounted  to  356,153  lbs. 
of  the  estimated  value  of  16,768iL  7«.  Sd.  The 
(paHty  of  the  wool  is  similar  to  that  from  the 
sister  colonies;  but  owing  to  its  being  at  first  sent 
ovfx  in  bod  condition,  it  brought  a  less  price.  It 
coostitntefl  the  main  article  of  export,  and  is  sus- 
oeptiblfi  of  an  indefinite  increase.  (Southey  on 
Colonial  Wools,  p.  81.)  Sandal  wood  promises  to 
forai  a  valuable  article  of  export,  being  sent  to  Sin- 
gapore and  China.  There  is  likewise  an  available 
Nipply  of  ship-building  timber,  which  grows  quite 
dose  to  the  sea :  it  is  analo^us  to  Honduras  mar- 
bogany,  is  of  large  size,  resists  the  sea-worm,  and 
is  not  apt  to  split  or  warp,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  b  more  c»sily  worked  than  any  other  wood 
in  Australia.  It  has  been  used  in  the  colony  for 
building  small  vessels,  and  also  for  rafters,  dkc,  in 
houses.  A  shipload  was  recently  supplied  at  the 
dockvaxd  at  Chatham,  and  was  highly  approved 
oC  ^The  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive  are  begmning 
to  be  cultivated.  Zante  currants  thrive  as  weU 
«  the  ^rape,  but  none  have  been  produced  for 
exportation.  Wine  has  been  made  for  consump- 
tion in  the  colony,  and  projects  are  entertained 
ior  procuring  a  supphr  of  German  vine-dressers. 
In  1852  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
97  JOiL,  whereof  thoee  from  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  6b,4^7L :  the  value  of  the  exports  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  16,571/.,  wool  (except  trifling 
quantities  of  timber,  whale-oil,  and  whalebone) 
bdng  almoet  the  only  article. 

Coal  of  good  quality  has  been  traced  in  veins 
of  conjgdeiible  thickness  over  a  large  surface, 
aud,  it  has  been  stated,  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
the  coast.  At  present  the  cost  of  bringing  it 
duwn  for  embarkation,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  labour,  exceeds  the  cost  of  English  coal; 
bat  were  smelting  works  establbhed  near  the  pits, 
the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  S.  Australia  might, 
i^nhapa,  prove  a  profitable  business,  no  coal 
haTing  hitherto  been  found  in  that  colony.  Iron 
en  of  excellent  quality  b  met  with  in  large 
qnantitiea,  as  b  also  zinc ;  and  traces  of  copper, 
lead,  quickdlver,  drc.,  have  been  found,  though  no 
mines  of  tiiese  metals  have  been  opened.  A  trade 
in  gums  b  commencing,  their  collection  being  en- 
tnisted  to  the  aborigines,  who  dbpose  of  them  to 
the  Europeans  at  the  various  settlements.  A 
species  of  PAomnicm  tenor,  or  tough  fiax,  b  stated 
t<3  be  amongst  the  indigenous  plimts  which  might 
be  turned  to  account. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Western  Australia,  in  the  six  years  from  1856  to 
1862,  b  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 
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Ymn 

Imports 

Expoii. 

£ 

£ 

1856 

122,988 

44,740 

1857 

94,533 

59,947 

1859 

125,816 

98,037 

1860 

169,074 

89,246 

1861 

147,912 

95,789 

1862 

140,008 

111,754 

The  exports  of  the  colony,  very  small  in 
amount,  consist  almost  entirely  of  wool  and  tim- 
ber, the  former  being  of  the  average  value  of 
60,000/.  annually.  'Ae  soil  b  believed  to  be  rich 
in  mineral  ore,  principally  copper;  but  as  yet 
mining  has  not  proved  remunerative  in  Western 
Australia. 

The  first  settlements  in  thb  territory  were 
established  on  Swan  River  in  1828 ;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  colony  very  lar^  grants  of  lands 
were  made  to  individuab.  to  which  cause  its  com- 
pilative want  of  progress  may  be,  m  part  at  least, 
attributed.  One  settler  bad  a  block  of  250,000 
acres,  and  there  were  other  grants  of  a  similar 
nature,  so  that  not  less  than  1,500,000  acres  had 
been  appropriated  previously  to  1841.  Labour  b 
scarce,  and  wages  high.  The  community  being 
small,  they  would  not  be  able,  from  want  of 
capital,  suddenly  to  receive  and  employ  any  great 
number  of  immigrants;  but  it  b  supposed  that 
from  1,600  to  1,600  bbourers  annually  might  be 
provided  for  with  as  much  advantage  as  m  any 
other  colony. 

For  years  past,  immigration  into  the  colony  has 
been  confined  to  the  persons  sent  out  by  the*  Bri- 
tish Grovemment — ^paupers  and  criminals.  During 
the  ten  years,  from  Dec  31,  1854,  to  Dec.  31, 1863, 
there  were  introduced  to  Western  Australia : — 

Conyicts 4,800 

Government  immigrants,  priaonen*  families, 
pensioners,  &c 4,850 


Total 


On  the  other  hand,  there  left  in  tiie  same  period- 
Free  endgrants,  ezpiroefi,  &c    .       .       .       4,791 

It  thus  appears  that  but  one-half  of  the  convicts 
and  immigrants  remain  in  the  colony.  The  cri- 
minal statistics  of  thb  convict  population  appear 
to  be,  however,  not  altogether  unfavourable.  With 
a  population  of  some  8,000  adult  males,  where  the 
bond  class,  including  expuees,  outnumber  the  free, 
there  were  only  26  cases  of  crime  during  1862,  of 
such  importance  as  to  be  tried  before  the  Supremo 
Court.  Of  these  cases  22  were  of  the  convict 
class,  and  the  majority  of  the  crimes  for  which 
they  were  tried  were  not  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
not  one  case  of  murder  being  among  them. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  grants  originally  made, 
land  may  be  obtained  at  a  low  price  in  thb  colony. 
In  1844,  a  million  acres  might  have  been  pur- 
chased at  3«.  an  acre.  Owing  to  this  low  price, 
the  sale  of  land  in  the  colony,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  b  very  great. 
12,000  acres  were  sold  in  1862,  a  larger  amount  in 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  with  a  popubtion  of 
17,000  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  hold  little 
or  no  land ;  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  land  have  been  alienated  in  fee,  and  seven 
millions  of  acres  are  held  under  lease.  (Report  of 
Governor  Hampton,  dated  Feb.  20, 1863.) 

The  public  revenue  of  Western  Austraha,  in  the 
year  1862,  amounted  to  69,4062.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  72,267i  The  government  b  administered 
by  a  lieut-govemor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who 
is  assbted  by  an  Executive  Council  composed  of 
certain  office-holders,  namely,  the  senior  officer  in 
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command  of  the  forces,  the  colonial  secretaiy,  the 
comptroller-general  of  convicts,  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral, the  attorney-general,  and  the  treasurer  and 
collector  of  intcnial  revenue.  There  is  also  a 
Legislative  Ck>uncil,  composed,  including  the  gover- 
nor, of  six  official  and  four  unofficial  members. 
The  official  members  are  the  governor,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  the  colonial  secretaiy,  the 
surveyor-general,  the  attorney-general,  and  the 
treasurer  and  coUector  of  internal  revenue.  The 
unofficial  members  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  governor. 

III.  QUEENSLAND,  toe  formerly  northern 
province  of  New  South  Wales,  erected  into  an 
mdependent  colony  in  1859.  It  embraces  the 
immense  district  extending  along  the  £.  coast  of 
Australia,  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  (23^) 
and  the  80th  deg.  S.  lat.  But  the  occupied  por- 
tion of  the  territory  extends  only  between  the 
26th  and  80th  degrees.  The  colony  comprises 
the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent.  It  also  includes,  in  the  terms  of 
her  majesty's  letters  patent,  *  all  and  every  the 
adjacent  islands,  their  membcois  and  appurtenances, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria.' 

It  appears  from  the  statistical  register  of 
Queensland  for  1861,  that  the  surveyor-general 
has  made  a  careful  calculation  of  the  present  area 
of  the  colony ;  and  the  result  is,  in  round  numbers, 
as  follows : — 

AlUEA.  07  QUBBKSLAND. 


East  of  longitude  141<* 
Between  141°  and  1380 

Total    . 


SqaarvmllM 

,      560,000 
.       118,600 


Occupied  CocNxnY. 


678,(>00 


Square  mllcfl 


Approximate  area  of  country  oocupied  by 
pastoral  statlonB 195,000 

The  vast  territory  thus  defined  formed  a  part  of 
New  South  Wales  until  it  was  erected  into  a 
separate  colonv,  under  the  name  of  (^eenslaud, 
by  an  order  oi  her  majesty  in  council,  which  took 
effect  on  December  10,  1859,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  first  governor.  Sir  G.  F.  Bowen. 

The  population  amounted  to  24,870  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1859;  to  29,074  on  December  31,  1860; 
to  34,367  at  the  same  date  in  1861 ;  and  to  45,077 
on  December  31, 1862.  The  increase  of  population 
m  the  year  1862  by  immigration  from  Europe 
amounted  to  8,080— namely,  4,703  males  and 
3,377  females ;  and  the  increase  by  immigration 
from  other  colonies  was  1,725— namely,  1,285 
males  and  440  females.  At  the  end  of  1862,  the 
population  contained  three  males  for  every'  two 
females;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1862,  though  the  male  births  were  110, 
to  every  100  females  bom,  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  gave  but  387  males  and  as  many  as 
518  females.  The  total  increase  by  immi^rration 
in  the  year  1862,  from  all  parts,  was  9,805 ;  and 
the  population  on  December  31,  1862,  was  esti- 
mated at  45,077,  of  whom  27,186  were  males  and 
17.891  females. 

'the  Australian  Andes,  a  mountain  chain  mostly 
from  60  to  70  m.  distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  separating  the  affluents  of  the  Darling  flow- 
ing W.  from  the  rivs.  flowing  E,,  have  a  general 
elevation  varying  between  3000  and  4000  ft. ;  but 
some  heights  in  New  England  are  much  more 
lofly,  and  Mt  Lindsay,  in  a  spur  near  Moreton 
Bay,  rises  to  5700  ft.  above  the  sea.  Immediatelv 
on  proceeding  into  the  territory  from  New  South 
Wales,  the  mountains  are  seen  to  assume  a  peaked 
and  volcanic  shape ;  they  are  mostly  granitic,  and 


sandstone  being  leas  prevalent  than  in  the  eos. 
round  Sydney,  the  soil  is  superior.  Moreton  Bay, 
the  most  remarkable  geographical  feature,  is  an 
inlet  of  the  ocean  between  the  27th  and  28th  d^i^ 
S.  kt,  and  153  and  153^  degs.  E.  long.:  it  is  50 
m.  in  len^h  from.  N.  to  S.,  20  m.  in  width, 
studded  with  islets,  and  sheltered  seaward  by 
Moreton  and  Stradbroke  islands.  Its  shores,  which 
form  the  co.  Stanley,  are  suited  to  the  coltore  of 
both  European  and  tropical  products.  Proceeding 
from  S.  to  N.,  the  prmdpal  streams  flowing  £ 
through  the  territory  are  the  Clarence,  Kichmond, 
Logan,  Brisbane,  and  Widebay  rivs.,  aU  of  which 
are  navigable,  but,  like  the  streams  nearer  to  the 
S.,  they  have  bars  at  their  mouths.  The  Cla- 
rence, the  largest  riv.  in  £.  Australia,  empties 
itself  into  sho^  bay,  lat  29°  20'  S.  It  is  stated 
to  be  navigable  for  steamboats  of  100  tons  bnrden 
for  80  m.  above  its  bar,  and  throughout  this  part 
of  its  course  its  banks  consist  of  ridi  aUuvial  sdi, 
well  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes;  in  the  appcf 
part,  it  waters  a  fine  pastoral  region  on  iriucfa 
many  squatters  are  settled ;  and  near  its  month  it 
encloses  a  Urge  island.  The  Richmond,  about  45 
m.  further  N.,  is  navigable  for  50  m.  from  the 
ocean.  The  country  between  this  riv.  and  More- 
ton  Bay,  a  distance  of  60  or  70  m.,  is  a  continaons 
forest  of  pines,  some  of  very  large  size;  and  the 
river  Tweed  towards  its  centre  is  a  good  deal 
resorted  to  for  cedar  timber  by  coasting  vessels 
from  Sydney.  The  Brisbane,  a  lar^e  and  fine 
stream,  with  a  veir  circuitous  course,  is  navigated 
by  steamers  for  60  or  80  m.  from  its  mouth  in 
Moreton  Bay;  on  it  is  Brisbane  town,  the  cap.  of 
Cooksland. .'  Widebay  riv.  enters  the  sea  at  Port 
Curtis,  the  N.  limit  of  the  explored  region.  The 
average  temp,  at  Moreton  Bay  was  found  to  be 
about  58°  Fah. ;  in  Dec.  of  the  same  vear  it  varied 
from  72°  to  80° ;  and  in  June  it  was  about  54®  Fah. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 
of  this  regioiu  The  traveller,  it  is  said,  may 
sleep  in  the  *  bush '  uncovered  on  the  bare  ground ; 
and  may  ford  rivers,  ride  in  wet  clothes,  and 
expose  himself  with  all  but  perfect  impunity  to 
every  variation  of  temperature.  JHod^kinson's 
Australia,  Ac  p.  107.)  Owing  to  tne  \'icinity  of 
the  tropic,  rains  are  more  abundant  and  regular 
tlian  further  S. ;  and  the  alluvial  flats  along  the 
sides  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  being  un- 
usuallv  fertile,  the  countnr  is  better  fitted  for 
agriculture  than  the  central  region  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  crops,  also,  are  less  injured  by 
droughts.  At  present,  wheat,  salted  beef,  wool, 
skins,  tallow,  and  pine  timber,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  export.  According  to  Mr.  Kent,  go- 
vernment superintendent  at  Moreton  Bav,  the 
average  produce  per  acre  of  the  agricultural  disU 
between  the  Clarence  and  Widebay  riv.,  is  of 
wheat,  fit)m  20  to  30  bushels,  of  maize  from  50  to 
60  do.,  of  sweet  potatoes  30  tons,  and  of  tobacco 
about  15  cwts.  (Lang's  Cooksland,  p.  238.) 
Sugar-cane  of  the  Tahitian  variety  is  indigenous. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  coflfee,  indigo,  rice,  bananas, 
oranges,  melons,  pine-apples,  arrow-root,  flax, 
miUet,  guinea-grass,  come  to  perfection ;  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  has  been  miccessfully  attempted, 
though  hitherto  not  to  much  extent':  the  tempe- 
rature is  suited  to  the  \'ine,  but  periodical  rains 
occurring  when  the  fridt  is  ripe,  spoil  the  grapes, 
so  that  Cooksland  is  not  likely  to  become  a  wme- 
growing  country.  Darling  Downs,  New  England, 
and  indeed  most  parts  of  the  territory,  except  the 
aUmnal  flats,  are  extremely  weU  adapted  to  sheep 
rearing,  and  a  good  deal  of  land  is  occupied  in 
large  runs  by  squatters.  Some  squatting  stations 
have  been  occupied  as  far  N.  as  the  river  Boyne, 
and  extensive  tracts  have  been  discovered,  sup- 


pond  to  be  well  adapted  for  sheep,  still  further  N. 
within  the  limits  of  the  tropic.  (Lang,  pp.  182, 
ISS,  &c)  Sheep  weigh  at  an  average  from  70  to 
80  Uml  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  cattle  from  18  to  14 
cwt&  The  Moreton  Bay  pine  {Araucaria  Cun- 
nmgkaad)  is  confined  to  the  geographical  limit  of 
Qaeenaland;  it  grows  to  from  100  to  160  ft.  in 
height,  and  yields  excellent  timber  for  roasts  and 
sparse  The  banya-buiya  pine  {A.  BidwtiUa), 
red  cedar,  inm-t»rk,  blue  gum,  rose  and  tulip 
woods,  box,  silk,  and  forest  oaks,  d^c.,  are  noble 
trees.  *Dr.  Leichhart  foond  not  fewer  than  110 
different  species  of  trees,  exdusive  of  parasitical 
plants  and  riuubs,  in  the  brash  or  alluvial  flat 
land  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  27  in  the  open  forest, 
ud  along  only  80  paces  of  a  cattle  track  at  Lime- 
stone Plain,  near  Ipswich,  not  fewer  than  17 
difieient  species  of  grass  in  seed  at  the  same  time.' 
(Ibid.  p.  188.)  Honey  is  becoming  an  article  of 
commerce;  Dyewoods  and  gums  abound  in  great 
viriety,  Imt  they  have  not  yet  (or  had  not  at  the 
date  of  last  report)  found  a  place  in  the  markets. 
Turtle  of  various  sorts,  and  pearl  oysters,  are 
abundant  on  most  parts  of  the  coast.  Coal  has 
been  met  with  on  both  sides  of  the  Australian 
Andes,  bat  hitherto  no  mines  have  been  opened. 

Most  of  the  productions  of  both  temperate  and 
tropical  countries  can  be  cultivated  with  success 
in  Queensland.  The  climate  is  stated  to  be 
favourable  to  pastoral  occupations,  and  to  the 
growth  of  wooL  Experience  has  shown  that  ex- 
tenave  districts  are  also  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  cotton.  Many  writers  regard  this  colony  as 
destined  to  become  the  future  cotton-field  of  Great 
Britain.  A  bonus  is  offered  by  the  government  of 
ten  acres  of  land  for  everv  bale  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  weighing  800  lbs.  however,  the  registrar- 
general  of  Queensland,  in  his  report  of  June  1863, 
stated  that  agriculture  had  maide  little  progress ; 
the  high  rate  of  wages,  uncertainty  of  getting 
labour,  and  the  difficiUty  of  conveying  produce  to 
market  over  roads  always  rough  and  often  im> 
passable,  having  hitherto  made  it  more  economical 
to  import  almost  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 
than  to  grow  them.  According  to  an  official  re- 
turn of  March  1863,  the  extent  of  land  set  aside 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  at  that  period  was 
under  100  acres. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queens- 
land, in  the  years  1860, 1861,  and  1862,  Is  |^ven  in 
the  following  table.  It  shows  that,  during  tliis 
triennial  period,  the  imports  have  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  exports  also  have  largely  increased. 


1960 
1«61 

1862 

1 

Importt 

EsporU 

Total  ImporU 
and  Esporti 

742,023 

967,930 

1,320,225 

823,476 
709,598 
748,519 

1,265,499 
1,677,548 
2,068,744 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Queensland  is 
chiefly  with  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and, 
next  to  them,  with  Great  Britain,  as  shown  in  the 
ftuhjoined  table :— 


T«ar  ]  Importa 

Esporta 

Total 

^        1     £ 

£ 

£ 

( I860       56,730 

— 

56,730 

GreatBritain     . 

1861       90,905  119,515 

210,420 

1862     228,691  215,069 

448,650 

1 

I860     523,165  161,546 

684,711 

■Ansttmlian  colonies 

1861     874,797,589,688 

1,464,431 

I 

1 18621, 086,338,  527,545 

1,613,883 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  colony,  pro- 
ducing about  18,000   tona    of   coal  per  annum. 
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Great  gold  fields  have  hitherto  not  been  discovered, 
though  the  metal  is  believed  to  be  existing  in  large 
quantities. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of 
Queensland  was  established  December  10,  1859, 
on  its  separation  from  New  South  Wales.  The 
power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is 
vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  Legis- 
lative Otmcil  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
former  consists  of  twenty  members,  nominated  by 
the  Crown  for  life ;  and  the  latter  of  twenty-six 
deputies,  elected  by  all  natural-bom  or  naturalised^ 
citizens,  who  pay  taxes,  and  have  undergone  no 
condenmation  for  any  criminal  act.  The  execu- 
tive 18  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown, 

IV.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  the  earUest  set- 
tled of  the  British  colonies  in  Australia,  comprises 
the  territory  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the 
N.  and  Cape  Howe,  in  about  37^^^  S.  lat,  having  a 
coast  line  of  about  973  m. 

The  Blue  Mountains  extend  irregularly  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  this  region,  parallel  to  the 
coast,  at  a  distance  averaging  ftom  80  to  50  m. 
Their  medium  elevation  varies  between  3,000 
to  4,000  ft.,  and  their  slope  is  most  abrupt  on  the 
E.  side,  between  which  and  the  ocean  is  a  well 
wooded  undulating  territorv,  watered  hy  nume- 
rous rivers.  The  Liverpool  range,  considerably 
higher  than  the  Blue  Mountains,  trend  from  W. 
to  E.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  colony,  dividing  the 
cos.  Bligh  and  Brisbane  from  the  squatting 
district,  Liverpool  plains,  N.  E.  of  the  range.  Sea 
view,  perhaps  the  loftiest  in  the  colony,  rises  to  the 
height  of  6,000  ft.  Shores  mostly  bold;  but  m- 
dented  with  some  fine  bays  or  in'lets,  as  Botany 
and  Broken  Bays,  Ports  'Jackson,  Hunter,  Ste- 
phens, and  Hacliing,  Bateman  and  Twofold  Bays, 
<fec.  It  was  on  the  E.  flank  of  the  Connabalas 
Mountain,  not  far  from  Bathurst,  and  about  120 
m.  W.N.W.  from  Sydney,  that  the  gold  deposits 
were  first  discovered  in  1851.  Several  of  the 
rivers  are  of  considerable  size ;  but  the  mouths  of 
all  of  them  are  more  or  less  ejicumbered  by  bars, 
so  that  they  are  of  comparatively  little  use  for 
navigation.  The  Hunter,  after  a  winding  S.  and 
E.  course,  estimated  at  200  m.,  disembogues  in 
Port  Hunter,  near  kt.  35°  S.  The  main  stream  is 
navigable  only  for  35  m.,  but  it  receives  several 
tributaries  available  for  shipping  to  a  much 
greater  distance ;  and  the  districts  watered  by  it 
and  its  afiiueuts  are  the  richest  in  the  colony. 
The  Hawkesbury,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Xepean  and  Grose  rivers,  bounds  the  co.  Cum- 
berland on  the  W.  and  N.,  and  receives  many 
considerable  affluents  in  its  course  to  tlie  sea, 
which  it  enters  at  Broken  Bay.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  100  tons  for  140  m.  from  its  mouth. 
The  MacLeav  disembogues  in  Trial  Bay,  hit. 
30°  40'  S. ;  it  lias  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  with,  ge- 
nerally, sufficient  water  for  vessels  drawing  10  or 
1 1  ft.,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  or  60  tons 
for  34  m.  from  its  mouth.  (Hodgkinson,  p.  9.) 
Lakd)  neither  large  nor  numerous  :  Macquarrie 
and  Brisbane,  both  in  co.  Northumberland,  are  the 
largest;  Ulawarra  (Camden)  and  the  Tuggerah 
beach  lakes  are  mere  inlets  of  the  ocean,  with 
narrow  mouths.  The  sites  of  lakes  George  (co. 
Murray),  and  Bathurst  (co.  Aigyle),  in  the  S., 
have  been  for  many  years  dry  and  under  culti- 
vation. 

The  Climate  is  warmer  than  that  of  England, 
mean  temp,  at  Port  Jackson  being  66°  6',  and  at 
Port  Macquarrie  68°  Fah.  In  winter,  that  is,  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  snow  sometimes  lies  on 
the  mountains,  and  occasionally  in  the  upland 
valleys,  for  some  days  together;  but  it  is  wholly 
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unknown  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  and  along  the 
coast ;  there  the  winter  is  a  season  of  rain  with 
slight  frosts.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  at  Port 
Macquarrie  amounts  to  about  62f  inches,  and  at 
Port  Jackson  to  52*42  do. ;  a  much  larger  amount 
than  at  Port  Phillip  for  example,  where  the  aver- 
age is  only  30*7  inches  (Stxzelecki),  though  the 
latter  is  equal  to  the  average  in  most  parts  of 
England,  and  considerably  greater  than  the  quan- 
tity falling  on  her  £.  coast.  Rain  sometimes 
descends  in  torrents  in  N.  S.  Wales :  it  is  stated 
that  on  one  occasion  25  inches  fell  at  Port  Jackson 
in  24  hours  (Strzelecki) ;  and  a  xiver  in  the  moun- 
tainous region  has  risen  from  a  similar  cause,  in  a 
few  hours,  to  97  ft.  above  its  ordinary  level.  But, 
the  soil  being  in  a  great  measure  composed  of 
disinte^ated  sandstone,  this  excess  of  moisture  is 
soon  dned  up.  It  is,  also,  more  exposed  than  most 
other  parts  of  Austialia  to  hot  and  parching  winds 
from  the  N.  These,  which  bear  a  close  anjuogy  to 
the  Simoom  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Sirocco  of  S. 
Italy,  are  very  oppressive,  and  produce  ophthalmia 
amongst  both  the  European  and  native  races. 
Dysentery  and  influenza  are  pretty  prevalent, 
attacking  chiefly  the  inhabs.  of  European  descent 

Count  Strzel^i  observes,  that,  compared  with 
the  virgin  soils  which  he  had  examined  <  in 
Canada,  the  U.  States,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  the  islands  of 
liolly  and  Lombok,  those  of  N.  S.  Wales  and  Van 
IHemen's  Land  are  greatly  inferior  in  the  amount 
of  salts  and  alkalies  they  contain,  and  therefore  in 
fertility.'  (Strzelecki,  pp.  860,  361.)  This  teiri- 
toiy  is,  in  fact,  much  better  adapted  for  a  grazing 
than  for  an  agricultural  country.  The  tilled  land 
lies  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Hunter,  Hawkesbury,  Nepean, 
Wollonduls,  Goulbum,  Ac,  and  along  the  Mac- 
quarrie and  Campbell,  down  to  Wellington  valley. 
The  farms  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Society 
in  the  N.  are  amongst  the  best  conducted  and 
most  thriving :  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle, 
from  its  excellent  harbour,  the  facility  of  obtaining 
coal,  tolerable  irrigation,  and  good  roads,  is  the 
most  flourishing  agricultural  district  in  the  colony. 

The  state  and  progress  of  agriculture  is  suc- 
cuictly  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  land  under  crop  at  two  periods : — 


Crop. 

51rt  March 
1862 

Slat  H«eh 
1865 

Wheat 

Maize 

Barley  and  Oats  . 

Rye,  Millet,  and  Sorghum  . 

Sown  Grasses 

Potatoes      .... 

Vineyaids    .... 

GardeuB       .... 

Tobacco       .... 

Cotton         

Other  Crops 

Totals      . 

AerM 
129,8759 
69,149l 
41,7991 

1,496 
43,292i 
10,039J 

1,130 

8,707} 
22dJ 

2,360i 

Acra 

«| 

60,001 
741 
82,010 
9,282? 
1.4691 
8,410 
895i 
64? 
8,196} 

297,576 

302,1 38i 

The  olive  has  been  introduced  to  a  small  extent. 
Silk  also  has  been  tried,  but  only  on  a  limited 
scale :  though  not  indigenous^  the  mulberry  grows 
verywelL  The  orange  grows  magnificently.  The 
cotton  plant,  unlike  the  American  description,  is  a 
perennial,  the  same  as  in  Brazil,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Egypt.  We  believe,  however,  that  these 
branches  of  industry  are  unsuited  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  colony ;  and  that  those  who  em- 
bark in  them  on  anything  like  an  extensive  sc^le 
will  be  heavy  losers.  When  the  sheep-runs  have 
been  aU  occupied,  pop.  become  dense,  and  labour 


abundant,  this  sort  of  fanning  may  be  attempted 
with  some  prospect  of  success,  but  not  tiU  then. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century  the  sheep  in 
N.  S.  Wales  consisted  principally  of  the  breeds  of 
Bengal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  the 
colony  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
the  sheep-farming  system,  and  consequently  of  ita 
staple  source  of  wealth,  to  the  example  and  exer- 
tions of  John  Macarthur,  Esq.  That  gendeman 
ascertained,  somewhere  about  1792  or  1793,  that, 
by  judiciously  crossing  the  colony  breeds  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  the  quality  of  the  fleece  was 
very  much  improved,  and  that  it  ranked  with  the 
best  European  wooL 

The  following  was  the  quantity  of  sheep  and 
other  live  stock  in  New  South  Wales^  in  the  three 
years  1860-62 :— 


;T«n 

Hon« 

Homed 
CatU* 

8ta«p 

1860 
1861 
1862 

No. 
261,497 
233,220 
278,389 

No. 
2,408,686 
2,271,928 
2,620,388 

Na 
6,119,168 
6,616,054 
6,146,661 

New  South  Wales  was  first  colonised  by  convicta 
in  1 789.  In  May  1 787,  six  transports  and  three  stoi^ 
ships  convoyed  by  a  frigate  and  an  armed  tender, 
sailed  from  England  with  565  male  and  192  female 
convicts,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Phillip. 
He  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on  January  20, 1786, 
but,  discovering  Port  Jackson  by  accident,  he 
removed  his  fleet  to  it.  In  1 789  a  harvest  was  first 
reaped  at  Paramatta.  In  1790  the  first  grant  of 
land  was  made  to  a  convict.  In  1793  there  were 
1,200  bushels  of  surplus  wheat  grown  in  the  colony, 
and  purchased  by  government  In  1788  the 
whole  population,  mcluding  the  government  esta- 
blishment and  convicts,  amounted  to  1,030.  In 
1803  the  first  newspaper  was  printed.  In  1810 
the  population,  free  and  felon,  amounted  to  8,293. 
There  were  at  the  same  period  97,637  acres  of  land 
granted,  and  there  were  m  the  colony  1,114  horses, 
11,276  homed  cattle,  34,550  sheep.  In  1821  the 
population  increased  to  29,783,  and  in  1828  to 
27,611  males  and  8,978  females :  total  36,598.  Of 
this  number,  14,156  were  male,  and  1,513  female 
convicts ;  and  5,302  males,  and  1,342  females,  free 
by  servitude. 

The  number  of  emigrants  which  arrived  in  the 
colony  in  the  twelve  years  1829  to  1840  amounted 
to  41,794.  During  the  years  1841  and  1842  tlie 
number  of  emigrants  was  30,224.  The  population 
of  Sydney  in  1833  was  16,233;  and  m  1836, 
19,729.  In  1840  it  amounted  to  29,973 ;  and  in 
1845-46,  to  38,358.  The  colony  was  reUeved  from 
the  transportation  of  criminals  in  1840. 

While  this  was  a  penal  settlement,  it  was  usual, 
after  convicts  had  been  detained  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  in  the  hulks  or  government  es- 
tablishments in  the  colony,  to  assign  them  as  ser- 
vants to  the  settlers ;  and  subsequently  it  became 
customary  to  give  them  tickets  of  leave,  enabling 
tliem  to  engage  themselves  to  masters — a  privilege 
which  was  commonly  coupled  with  a  conditional 
pardon.  As  might  be  exp^ted,  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  was  early  dra^n,  and  is  still,  though 
less  strictly,  kept  up  between  convicts  who  had 
acquired  their  freedom,  and  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Society  in  N.  S.  Wales  is  divided  into  the  two 
classes' of  free  emigrants  and  their  descendants, 
and  of  those  convicted  of  any  oflTence,  or  who  have 
sprung,  immediately  or  remotely,  from  a  convicted 
party.  These  classes  have,  down  to  a  late  period, 
kept  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  pure  and 
impure  castes  among  the  Hindoos,  or  the  white 
and  black  races  in  the  U.  States  ;  but  within  these 
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few  yean,  the  prejudices  in  which  this  separation 
originated  have  abated  very  matly,  and  will, 
probahlyat  no  distant  period,  whoUy  disappear. 

The  stimnlos  given  to  immij]pration  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  has  been  less  felt  here  than  in  Vic- 
toria; but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  been  very 
powedoL  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  form  any 
eonjectiue  in  regard  to  its  continuance,  as  that 
must  in  great  measure  depend  on  the  future  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  gold  fields.  But  whether  it 
continue  about  stationary,  diminish  or  increase, 
still  it  is  plain  that  the  demand  of  those  engaged 
in  the  search  for  gold,  for  provisions  and  other 
articles  of  accommodation,  cannot  fail  in  the  end 
to  give  a  oorre^wnding  impulse  to  every  branch 
of  indui^ry,  and  to  re-establish  that  general  equal- 
ity, taking  all  things  into  account,  which  usually 
sobtiists  between  wages  and  profits  in  different 
departments.  How  prosperous  soever  the  *  dig- 
gings* may  be,  the  labourers  drawn  to  them  m 
the  first  instance  from  agriculture  and  other  pur- 
suits will  be  sure  to  be  restored  to  the  latter,  or 
replaced  by  others. 

The  total  popuUtion  of  the  colony  of  N.  S.  Wales, 
on  the  31st  of  December  1852,  was  ofiicially  esti- 
mated at  208,254,  of  whom  118,687  were  males, 
and  89,^567  females.  According  to  estimates  made 
after  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general,  the 
population  numbered : — 

1U1«  PcoMlM  Total 

December  31, 1861    .    203,099       156.179       858,278 
I>ecember8I,186'i    .    205^81        161,964       867,496 

The  returns  of  immigration  for  the  ten  years, 
1853  to  1862  inclusive,  exhibit  the  results  &own 
in  the  following  table : — 


^*^~ 

AnUtod 

Totml 

nUl 
Parted* 

Ihl* 

Ftaul* 

Kid* 

Fem»l« 

Mate 

Female 

1«5«7 

lUd-62 

Total 

34.348 
9,967 

25,455 
9,372 

14,311 
67,982 

9,017 
14.671 

23,588 

88,559 
67,949 

34,472 
23,948 

84,215|  84,827 

72,293 

106,608 

68,416 

These  figures  show  that,  whilst  the  assisted  im- 
migration haa  been  conducted  with  due  regard  to 
the  equalisation  of  the  sexes,  the  voluntary  immi- 
gration sets  at  nought  this  important  social  con- 
»ideration.  The  above  numbers  are  exclusive  of 
3,022  Chinese  immigrants,  who  arrived  in  the  year 
1^9,  and  of  6,958  of  the  same  nation,  which  ar- 
rived in  1860.    They  were  nearlv  all  males. 

According  to  Count  Strzelecki,  six  acres  per 
head  is  the  least  extent  of  land  required  in  the 
central  part  of  the  colony  for  pasturage ;  but  from 
four  to  five  acres  is  perhaps  nearer  the  average 
allowed  in  the  runs.  The  arts  of  breeding,  pas- 
turing by  rotation  of  ground,  Ac,  as  pursued  in 
Itritam  and  in  Silesia,  are  in  ^neral  little  under- 
stood, most  part  of  the  wool-growers  beuig  persons 
who,  before  emigrating,  had  httle,  if  any,  expe- 
rience in  sheep-farming.  The  rearing  of  other  stock, 
thoogh  less  attended  to  in  the  colony  than  sheep- 
feeding,  is,  as  seen  above,  far  from  unimportant. 
The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  each  of  the  years 
1861  and  1862  was  as  follows  :— 


I 


Bsporto  of  Wool 


!  Seaward  .        .       .       . 
Orerland   and  ffid    the 
I     Hurray 

Totals      . 


Lbf. 
12,745,891 

6,425,318 


LIM. 

13,482,139 
7,606,254 


18,171,209  I    30,988,393 


During  the  revulsion  that  followed  the  wide- 
spread mania  for  buying  land  and  stock  that  prc- 


viuled  in  1836  and  1887,  the  price  of  sheep  fell 
from  upwards  of  2/.  to  2s.  6</.,  and  even  la.  a  head ; 
and  that  of  cattle  from  9^  or  10/.  to  12.  or  less. 
In  this  desperate  emergency,  when  many  of  the 
settlers  were  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  the  practice 
was  adopted  of  slaughtering  the  sheep  for  their 
skins  and  tallow.  To  procure  the  latter,  the  car- 
case was  boiled  down;  the  best  portions  of  the 
meat,  as  the  legs,  &c.,  having  been  first  ([in  some 
cases)  removed  for  sale  or  salting.  By  this  means 
the  sheep  were  made  to  yield  their  owners  about 
5a.  or  6a.  per  head.  But  this  practice  has  long 
since  been  abandoned. 

In  the  year  1850,  about  70,000  acres  of  land 
were  in  cmtivation  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
colony  had  5,660,829  sheep,  952,852  homed  cattle, 
63,890  horses,  and  28,890  pigs.  In  1859  the  num- 
bers were:  land  in  cultivation,  217,440  acres; 
sheep,  7,736,323 ;  homed  cattle,  2,110,600 ;  horses, 
200,700;  and  pigs,  92,800.  In  nine  years  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  had  been 
trebled ;  and  above  2,000,000  sheep  and  more  than 
1,000,000  head  of  cattle  had  been  added  to  the 
stock.  In  1862,  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the 
colony,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been  deprived 
of  the  important  district  of  Queensland,  were  as 
follows: — Acres  in  cultivation,  297,500;  above 
6,000,000  acres,  as  yet  uncultivated,  were  enclosed. 
The  number  of  sheep  at  the  same  period  amounted 
to  5,600,000;  of  homed  cattle  to  2,270,000;  of 
horses  to  233,000 ;  and  of  pigs  to  146,000. 

In  the  early  period  of  tne  colony,  the  best  part 
of  the  country  near  Sydney  was  given  in  free 
grants  to  colonists;  the  rest  has  been  sold  bv 
government.  The  abolition  of  free  grants  took 
effect  in  1881,  after  which  land  was  for  a  time 
offered  for  sale  at  a  minimum  upset  price  of  5a. 
per  acre.  In  1839  the  minimum  price  was  raised 
from  5a.  to  12a. ;  the  sales  producmg  in  that  year 
92,968Z. ;  and  m  1840,  during  the  zenith  of*^  the 
land  mania,  the  sales  produced  97,499iL  A  period 
of  great  depression  and  general  insolvency  followed, 
during  which,  in  1843,  the  upset  price  of  land  was 
raised  to  the  sum  of  1^  an  acre. 

By  an  order  in  council,  dated  9th  March,  1847, 
the  lands  are  divided  into  settled,  intermediate, 
and  unsettled;  the  first  of  which  comprises  the 
21  cos.  in  the  central  part  of  the  colonv,  lands 
within  from  10  to  25  m.  of  the  principal  settle- 
ment, 2  m.  from  either  bank  of  the  Glenelg,  Cla- 
rence, and  Richmond  riv.  (for  certain  distances), 
and  everywhere  within  3  m.  from  the  sea.  The 
governor  is  empowered  to  grant  leases  of  runs  of 
mnd  in  the  settled  districts  of  a  year,  in  the  inter- 
mediate districts  of  eight  years'  duration,  and  in 
the  unsettled  districts  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years,  exclusively  for  pastoral  purposes, 
the  tenant  being  allowed  to  raise  ^rain,  hay,  vege- 
tables, or  fruit,  for  the  supply  of  his  establishment, 
but  not  for  sale  or  barter.  The  rent  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  sheep  or  cattle  the  run  is 
estimated  to  be  capable  of  supporting :  each  n^ 
carrying  at  least  4,000  sheep,  or  640  head  of  cattle, 
is  not  to  be  let  at  a  lower  rent  than  102.  per  annum, 
with  2L  10a.  additional  for  every  additional  1,000 
sheep,  or  an  equivalent  number  of  cattle.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  lease  the  land  is  not  open 
to  purchase  by  any  one  but  the  lessee,  who  may  at 
any  time  purchase  not  less  than  160  acres,  at  not 
less  than  1/.  per  acre.  The  lease  is  forfeited  by 
non-payment  of  rent,  &c ;  and  the  government 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  entering  upon  any 
portion  of  the  lands  thus  leased  *  for  any  purpose 
of  public  defence,  safety,  improvement,  convenience, 
utilitj',  or  enjoyment 

Mining  is  'extensively  pursued  in  Victoria. 
There  were,  in  1862,  coal  mmes  to  the  number  of 
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twenty-one;  and  fifteen  other  mines,  of  copper, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver.  The  gold  fields  extend 
over  three  districts,  called  the  Western  Field,  the 
Northern  Fields,  and  the  Southern  Fields.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  annual  yields  of  gold  in 
the  colony,  from  the  first  discoveries  to  the  end  of 
1862:— 
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T«n 

0«. 

Value 

£ 

1861 

144,120 

468,880 

1852 

818,761 

2,660,940 

1858 

648,652 

1,781,170 

1854 

237,910 

773,200 

1855 

171,867 

654,590 

1856 

184,600 

689,174 

1867 

176,960 

674,470 

1858 

286,798 

1,104,170 

1869 

829,368 

1,259,120 

1860 

884,086 

1,462,772 

1861 

470,034 

1,808,660 

1862 

684,219 

2,806,876 

The  quantity  of  gold  found  in  New  South  Wales, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  very  considerable,  and  miniijg 
industry  continues  to  be  on  the  increase,  as  shown 
bv  the  above  table,  as  well  as  the  official  returns 
of  the  number  of  miners'  rights  and  business  li- 
cences issued  in  the  year  1862.  The  following 
figures  represent  the  number  of  licences  issued  to 
miners  in  each  of  the  two  years  1861  and  1862 : — 


Xlnlng  DUkrieU 

1861 

1863 

Wesrbom  Gold  Pielda      . 

Southern  Ghold  Fields    . 
Northern  Gold  Fields    .       .       . 

Totals        .... 

7,060 
6,118 
1,242 
1,834 

17,183 
4,617 
1,643 
1,796 

16,244 

25,038 

There  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  a  net  increase 
of  8,794  upon  the  number  of  licences  issued  in 
1861. 

Assuming  that  each  miner's  right  or  licence  re- 
presents  an  individual,  and  that  its  possessor  was 
occupied  during  the  whole  year  in  the  search  for 
gold,  it  would  appear  by  the  return  of  production 
that  as  nearly  as  possible  twenty-three  ounces  of 
the  precious  metal  (supposing  it  to  be  eqiudlv  di- 
vided) would  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  man.  This,  at 
tlie  mint  value  {3L  lis,  lO^d,  per  oz.),  would  pro- 
duce an  average  wage  of  881  13«.  per  annum,  or 
at  the  rate  of  U  145.  IcL  per  week  per  man.  (Ke- 
port  of  Governor  Young,  dated  Sydney,  Oct.  19, 
1863.) 


Railways 

Tean 

CottofCon- 
•tractloD  of 
Extrnaioni 

I^ 

Total 
Ezpcodhure 

Great       ( 
Southern    1 

Great      J 
Northern 

Great       f 
WfiKtexn    \ 

Total  1 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1861 
1862 

1860 
1861 
1862 

£ 

94,300 
161,857 
126,9:}0 
101,964 

96,434 
110,097 

65,208 

72,837 

£ 
86,367 
39.446 
42,002 
11,200 
16,230 
19,992 
6,720 
7,038 

£ 

130,667 
191,303 
168,981 
113,164 
112,664 
130,089 
70,928 
79,370 

196,264 
313,499 
809,368 

47,567 
61,396 
69,027 

243,831 
874,895 
378,390 

The  commerce  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  year 
1862,  is  represented  in  the  following  figures: — 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  were    .      .     £9,834,646 
The  total  exports 7,102,562 


Showing  an  excess  of  imports  to  the  extent  of  £2,282,083 


The  imports  were  at  the  rate  of  25/.  8s.  per  head 
of  population,  and  the  exports  at  the  rate  of 
192.  6s.  6d.  per  head.  The  exports  consisted  of  the 
following  articles : — 


;Expoiti 

1861 

issa 

Seaward. 

£ 

£ 

Grata       .... 

84,986 

163,061 

Butter  and  Cheese  . 

20,764 

19,091 

Livestock       .        .       . 

49,280 

62,067 

Salt  Meat         .       .        . 

18,518 

18,488 

Hides  and  Leather  .       . 

100,469 

105,458 

Wool        .... 

1,396,426 

1,283^18 

Tallow     .... 

60,816 

104,030 

Timber     .... 

19,664 

25,318 

Gold         .... 

1.890.908 

2.716,087 

Coal         .... 
Totals  . 
Overland, 

160,966 

246,423 

8,802,661 

4,781,780 

Livestock       . 

492,868 

629,754 

Wool  and  Hides       . 

880,284 

627,006 

Totals  . 
General  Total     . 

8,360 

10,362 

876,997 

1,067,111 

4,678,668 

6,798,891 

The  destination  of  the  exports  was  as  follows :- 


ExporUio 

1861 

1869 

United  Kingdom     . 
British  Colonies       . 
Foreign  States 

Total       . 

£ 

2,037,550 

3,025,661 

681,628 

£ 

2,148,497 

4,726,212 

233,863 

ii,694,889 

7,102,562 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  last  table  but  one,  the 
chief  articles  of  export  in  the  year  1862  were  wool 
and  gold,  the  former  amountuig  to  l,283^l8t, 
and  the  latter  to  2,716,037/,  in  value. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  New  South  Wales, 
in  each  of  the  two  years  1861  and  1862,  was  as 
follows : — 


ImporU 

1861 

18W 

From  the  United  Kingdom 
„       British  Colonies 
„       Foreign  States  . 

Totals      . 

£ 

3,062,436 

2,838,641 

990,479 

£ 

4,814.264 
3,068,593 
1,451,788 

9,334,646 

6,391,555 

Tlie  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one-half,  is  derived  from  customs 
duties,  chief  among  them  the  import  duties  on 
spirits.  The  other  sources  of  income  consist  of 
miscellaneous  receipts,  the  most  importantof  w^hich 
are  from  land  sales  and  rents  of  land.  Direct  tax- 
ation docs  not  exist.  The  total  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  each  of  the 
years  1861  and  1862,  was  as  follows :— 


1861 

1862 

Revenue      . 

£1,421,831 

£1,567,639 

Expenditure 

1,629,788 

1,369,328 

The  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  the  old- 
est of  the  Australasian  colonies,  was  proclaimed  in 
1848.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Par- 
liament of  two.  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  the  second  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of 
twenty-one  members  nominated  by  the  Crown  for 
the  term  of  five  years ;  and  the  Assembly  of 
seventy-two  members,  elected  in  eighty-nine  con- 
stituencies.   To  be  eligible,  a  man  must  be  of  age, 
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■  BAlnnl-boni  subject  of  the  queen,  or,  if  an  alien, 
then  he  must  have  been  naturalised  for  five  years, 
and  resident  for  two  years  before  election.  There 
is  no  property  qualification  for  electors.  The  exe- 
cutive is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  nominated  by 
theCroiinu 

V.  VICTORIA,  formerly  PORT  PHILLIP,  or 
PHILLIPSLAND,  compnsinff  all  that  portion  of 
the  continent  S.  of  the  nver  Murray,  between  lat. 
S40  and  89^  S.  and  long.  141o  and  150°  £.,  having 
N£^  N.  S.  Wales,  firom  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  near- 
est sonroe  of  the  Munay,  and  then  by  that  river ; 
W.,  the  colony  of  S.  Australia;  and  S.,  the  ocean 
and  Bass's  Straits,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
Tan  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  divided  into  24  cos. 
ex.,  some  very  extensive,  unsettled  and  squatting 
diatdcta.  The  total  area  embraces  86,881  Eng. 
aq.  m.,  with,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  a 
poDoUtion  of  540,822  mhabitants. 

This  territory,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Glenelg  river, 
its  W.,  to  Cape  Howe,  its  £.  extremity,  has  about 
500  m.  of  coast,  along  the  most  S.  part  of  the 
Anstndian  continent,  towards  the  centre  of  which 
is  Port  Phillip,  a  magnificent  basin,  about  40  m. 
in  len£^  and  breadth,  entered  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, only  If  m.  across.  Melbourne,  the  cap.,  is 
situated  on  a  river  flowing  into  the  head  oi  this 
bay;  and  the  flourishing  town  of  Geelong  stands 
on*  the  extremity  of  its  W.  arm,  about  40  m.  from 
Melbourne.  £.  of  Port  Phillip  are  the  bays  of 
Westemport,  Comer  Inlet,  and  Lake  King;  on 
the  W.  are  Discovery  and  Portland  bays,  and 
Port  Faiiy.  Chief  headlands,  capes  Bridgwater 
and  Otwav,  and  Wilson's  promontory.  Most  part 
of  the  sar&ce  is  level  or  undulating,  and  separated 
bv  mountain  ranges  into  different  basins.  The 
Warraeong  mountains,  or  Australian  Alns,  stretch 
from  &e  settled  country  of  N.  S.  Wales  south- 
ward to  the  extiemi^  of  Wilson's  promontory : 
Mt.  Wellington,  or  Kosciuszko,  the  culminating 

rt  of  this  chain,  rises  to  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
of  this  chain  are  successive  ranges  isolated 
from  each  other,  known  by  the  names  of  Mount 
Macedon,  the  Australian  Pyrenees,  the  Grampians, 
Ac :  they  have  mostly  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  and, 
with  the  Australian  Alps,  separate  the  Hume, 
Hovell,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Murray  from 
the  rivers  flowing  southward.  The  rich  gold  fields 
of  Mount  Alexander,  near  the  sources  of  the  Lod- 
don,  are  about  60  or  70  m.  N  W.  from  Melbourne ; 
thoefe  of  Ballarat  lie  more  to  the  S.;  and  there 
are  others  in  different  parts  of  the  colony.  The 
streams  in  this  r^on  are  small  and  innavigable ; 
but  the  country  is  in  general  weU  watered,  and  it 
contains  numerous  salt  lakes,  the  principal  of 
which,  Lake  Carangamite,  is  upwards  of  90  m.  in 
drcoit.  The  climate  approaches  nearer  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  has  *  somewhat  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter between  the  climates  of  N.  S.  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land ;  not  so  hot  as  the  fdnner  in 
summer,  nor  so  cold  as  the  latter  in  vrintcr.  There 
is  froet  sufficient  to  freeze  the  surface  of  the  ponds 
for  two  or  three  da^'s  perhaps  every  season,  and 
snow  &lls  occasioruJly,  but  more  rarelv.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  wet  and  cold  weather  auring  the 
three  or  four  winter  months ;  and  in  summer 
a^ain,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  cold  breezes,  the 
mghta  being  always  cool,  excepting  during  the 
prevalence  of  hot  winds.  Fires  are  agreeable 
morning  and  evening^for  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year.'  (Lang's  PhillipsUnd,  p.  336.)  The 
temperature  at  Port  Phillip  has  been  found  in 
JanoAry  to  average  from  65^  to  74^  Fah.,  and  in 
June  from  60<^  8'  to  66°  Fah.  Its  annual  range 
is  from  82^  to  90^,  and  its  aimual  mean  about 
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610  8'  Fah.  (Strzelecki,  p.  229.)  Less  rain  falls 
here  than  in  either  N.  S.  Wales  or  Queensland ; 
the  annual  average  at  Port  Phillip  not  being  more 
than  80*7  inches;  but  evaporation  being  much  less 
rapid  than  in  the  latter-named  regions,  this  is 
probably  the  district  of  Australia  that  is  best 
supplied  with  moisture.  It  is,  however,  like  the 
other  portions  of  the  continent,  liable  to  severe 
droughts. 

On  the  NW.  and  E.  frontiers  of  Victoria,  there  is 
a  large  extent  of  arid  and  desert  country,  but  on 
the  banks  of  the  N.  rivers  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
land  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  this  also  is 
the  case  throughout  nearly  all  the  country  within 
50  m.  of  the  coast.  Gipp's  Land,  in  particular, 
N£.  of  Wilson's  promontory,  is  a  basin  contain- 
ing, it  is  said,  820,000  acres  of  alluvial  soil  unen- 
cumbered widi  timber  and  ready  for  the  plough. 
The  port  Fairy  district  is  also  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Lang,  there  is  on 
the  Glenelg  and  Wannon  rivers  a  tract  of  50  m. 
square  without  an  acre  of  bad  land.  (Ibid.  p.  181.) 
liie  produce  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  LaJce  Colac 
is  stated  to  average  80,  and ,  that  of  barley  40, 
bushels  an  acre ;  in  other  parts,  near  the  coast,  35 
bushels  of  wheat  are  said  to  be  a  fair  average. 
Sheep-rearing  is  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, a  princii>al  branch  of  industry.  Here,  as  in 
N.  S.  Wales,  it  is  chiefly  let  in  large  runs  to 
squatters  and  grazing-farmers. 

An  attempt  made  b^  Col.  Collins  to  form  a 
settlement  at  Port  Phillip  in  1803  not  having 
been  persevered  in,  the  country  remained  little,  if 
at  all,  known  to  Europeans  until  its  exploration 
by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume  in  a  journey  over- 
land from  N.  S.  Wales,  in  1824.  About  ten  years 
subsequently  it  was  surveyed,  and  reported  favour- 
ably of  as  a' crazing  country,  and  various  exten- 
sive tracts  of  laud  were,  in  consequence,  purchased 
firom  the  natives  by  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Asso- 
ciation. Immigration  immediately  set  in  with 
great  rapidity  from  Tasmania;  and  by  the  end  of 
June,  1836,  the  pop.  exceeded  200,  and  the  stock 
of  sheep  amounted  to  50,000.  '  A  regulv  village 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Melbourne  had 
been  formed ;  50  acres  of  land  were  in  cultivation ; 
gardens  had  been  laid  out  in  various  localities,  and 
the  country  was  occupied  for  50  m.  firom  the  port. 
For  the  next  eighteen  months,  the  arrivals,  both 
of  settlers  and  stock,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
continued  at  a  similar  rate,'  (Lang,  p.  29.)  But 
the  colonial  government  having  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  legality  of  any  purchase  made  by  the 
Van  Diemen's  Land  Association  from  the  natives, 
or  any  other  in  which  the  initiative  was  not  taken 
by  the  crown,  tliat  Association,  with  others,  broke 
up,  its  members  being  allowed,  '  in  consideration 
of  their  payments  to  the  aborigiues,  a  remission 
to  the  extent  of  7,000/.  of  the  purchase-money  of 
whatever  lands  they  might  choose  to  purchase  in 
the  prov.  firom  the  crown.'  (Ibid.  p.  33.)  Tlie 
purchase-money  obtained  by  the  N.  S.  Wales 
government  for  lands  in  tliis  territory  was  then 
appropriated  to  further  immigration,  and  by  the 
end  or  1840,  the  pop.  hatl  increased  to  11,738  per- 
sons, who  possessed  50,800  head  of  cattle,  and  up- 
wards of  782,000  sheep,  and  had  4,875  acres  in  cul- 
tivation. In  the  yeare  immediately  following,  the 
mania  for  buying  land  ra^ed  as  much  here  as  in 
N.  S.  Wales:  land  set  up  by  the  colonial  goveni- 
ment  in  small  lots,  and  at  extravagant  prices,  was 
so  eagerly  bought  up,  that  Dr.  Lang  states,  that 
*a  single  acre  of  building  ground  in  the  town 
of  Melbourne  realised  10,000/.,  or  from  15  to  62 
guineas  per  foot  of  firontage.' 

The  reaction  which  followed  the  land  mania 
was  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Australia,  productive  of 
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wide-spread  distress.  But  the  colony,  notwith 
standing,  continued  to  advance.  The  pn^ress  of 
Victoria,  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields,  in 
1851,  has  exceeded  everything  previously  heard 
of,  and  is,  in  truth,  all  but  miraculous.  The 
growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  bv  the  census 
of  nine  successive  periods,  is  exhibited  in  the  sub- 
joined table : — 
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Number 

DatwofCennu 

Iblei 

FcnudM 

Total 

or  Female* 

tO«VfT7 

lOOlUlM 

May  25, 1836   . 

142 

85 

177 

34-6 

Nov.  8, 1886     . 

186 

88 

224 

20-4 

Sept.  12,  1838  . 

8,080 

481 

8,511 

14-0 

March  2, 1841  . 

8,274 

8,464 

11,788 

41-9 

March  2, 1M6 . 

20,184 

12,695 

82,879 

62-9 

March  2, 1851 . 

46,202 

81,143 

77,346 

67-4 

April  26, 1854 . 

155,876 

80,900 

236,776 

51-9 

March  29, 1857 

264,334 

146,432 

410,766 

55-4 

April?,  1861    . 

828,661 

211,671 

540,322 

64-4 

The  following  were  the  birthplaces  of  the  po- 
pulation of  each  sex,  according  to  the  census  of 
the  year  1861 :— 


MalM 

FomftlM 

To»I 

Victoria 

69,389 

68,686 

188,075 

Other  Australian  Oolo- 

nies  and  New  Zealand 

10,336 

9,500 

19,886 

108,087 

61,549 

^^J'^ 

Wales    .... 

4,333 

1,722 

6,055 

ScoUand       . 

87,032 

23,669 

60,701 

Ireland. 

47,176 

89,984 

87,160 

British  Colonies    (not 

Auatralian) 

2,575 

915 

*'ii!i 

India :  British     . 

437 

217 

654 

„        Natives    .       . 

188 

16 

804 

FOREIQN : 

France  .... 

1,026 

324 

1,250 

Germany 

8,118 

S,800 

10,418 

Other  parts  of  Europe . 

6,562 

876 

6,938 

United  States       . 

2,209 

845 

J'^ 

China    .... 

24,724 

8 

34,732 

Other  Countries  . 

846 

60 

406 

Bom  at  Sea    . 

987 

858 

1,840 

Unspedflod   (BritUh 

Names) 

408 

355 

663 

„        (Foreign)       . 

81 

9 

40 

„         (Names    not 

mentioned) 

1,094 

106 

1,200 

Of  British  Parentage,  out 

of  British  Poeaeaslons . 

770 

409 

1,179 

Migratory  (exclusive  of 

Chinese) 

Total   . 

2,878 

468 

8,841 

828,651 

211,671 

540,822 

It  ^-ill  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  among 
the  natives  of  tlie  colony  the  sexes  are  nearly 
equally  balanced,  while  they  are  far  from  being  so 
among  the  immigrant  population.  Yet  here,  too, 
cxLst  enormous  differences.  The  immigranta  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland  seem  more  generally  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  families  than  those  from 
England,  while  among  the  foreign  immigrants  the 
disproportion  in  the  sexes  is  very  striking.  The 
Germans  alone  have  any  considerable  number  of 
females  among  them,  and  the  rest  of  foreigners 
arc  nearly  all  males.  The  disproportion  is  most 
imfavourable  among  the  Chinese  settlers,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  24,000  males,  but  only  eight 
females.  The  above  enumeration,  in  stating  the 
birthplaces,  does  not  include  1,694  aborigines, 
namely,  1,046  males  and  648  females.  The  abori- 
ginal race  is  drawing  towards  extinction. 

By  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1861,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pas- 


toral pursuits  amounted  to  52,801,  exdosire  ol 
642  Chinese  and  aborigines,  the  latter  nearly  all 
in  the  squatting  districts. 

The  following  tables  present  a  succinct  view  ai 
the  state  of  Agriculture : — 


Total 
Number 
ofOcoo- 
pionoo 

Nature  of  CroiM 

Land  ondor  Crap 

Tmt  oBding  Slit  March 

1805 

1861 
Acres 

ise« 

186S 

Acres 

Acres 

Wheat      . 

161,252 

196,923 

162,009 

Maize       . 

1,650 

1,714 

1,250 

Barley      .       . 

4,128 

8,419 

6,830 

Oats 

86,887 

91,061 

108.195 

Turnips   . 

495 

187 

196 

Mangold  Wurxel 

1,029 

806 

806 

14,96oJ 

Potatoes  . 

24,842 

37,174 

84,831 

Onions     . 



349 

143 

OthcrVegetobles 

21,190 

480 

690 

Other  Crops     . 

8,652 

8,041 

9,383 

Toboooo  . 

91 

320 

508 

Hay.       .        . 

90,921 

74,681 

101,689 

Sown  Grasses  . 

17,661 

16,692 

28,718 

Vines       .       . 

1,188 

1,464 

2,007 

FaUow     . 
Total    .       . 

— 

16,885 

18,843 

419,381 

489,895 

466,430 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  produce  of  this 
land  under  crop. 


Natnn  oTCrapt 

Prodne* 

Tear  anded  Slrt  MaKh 

1801 

1S6S 

18«5 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bnshela 

Wheat     .    . 

8,459,914 

8,607,727 

8,008,487 

Maize.    .    . 

25,046 

20,788 

19,730 

Barley     .    . 

83,854 

68,118 

143,066 

Oau    .    .    . 

2,638,692 

3.186,480 

2.604^1 

Turnips  .    . 
Mangold 
Wurzel    . 

Tons  2,27C 

Tons  1,161 

Tons  1,45b 

„      18,445 

„        6,143 

„        8.086 

Pototoes.    . 

„      77,258 

„      69,364 

..      60,697 

Onions    .    . 

„        1,809 

Cwts.    6,363 

Cwts.    6,648 

Other  Vege- 

tables .    . 

„        4.128 

Tons     3,731 

Tons     4,313 

Other  Crops 

Bush.  18,693 

Bush.  13,295 

Bush,  19,257 

Tobacco  .    . 

Cwts.     1,255 

Cwts.    2,552  Cwts.    4.8241 

Hay    .    .    . 

Tons  143,020 

Tons   92.479 

Tons  110,680 

Sown  Grasses 

M        1.191 

— 

— 

Vines  .    .    . 

No.  2,838,114 

No.8,818,886 

No.4,493,»42 

Wine  pro- 

duoed      . 

Galla  11,642 

GaUs.  47.668 

Galls.  91^83 

The  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  export  of  wool, 
tallow,  and  hides  were  at  Victoria,  the  same  as  at 
the  other  AustraUan  colonies,  the  chief  industrv, 
until  the  discovery  of  gold.  But  even  the  *  gold 
fever'  did  not  interfere  to  a  very  great  extent 
with  the  progress  of  the  staple  occupation,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  which  exhibits 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  wool,  tallow,  and 
hides  during  the  septennial  period  from  1856  to 
1862. 


Yean 

Wool 

Tallow 

iUd« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1856 

1,506,618 

35,980 

72,108 

18.'57 

1,335,642 

62,363 

191,828 

1858 

1,678,290 

43,987 

106,627 

1859 

1,756,950 

10,354 

172,446 

1860 

2,026,066 

18.269 

144,236 

1861 

2,088,718 

75,784 

100,884 

1862 

2,350,956 

66,515 

180,350 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Victoria  in  the  twelve  years  from  1851  to  1862 
was  as  follows : — 
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Y«. 

Importi 

E>port. 

£ 

£ 

1851 

1,056,487 

1,423,909 

1853 

4,069,743 

7,461,549 

1858 

16,843,687 

11,061,544 

1854 

17,659,061 

11,775,304 

1855 

13,007,939 

18,498,888 

1858 

14,963,369 

16,489,760 

1857 

17.356,209 

18.079,613 

1868 

15.108.349 

18,989.309 

1869 

15,622,891 

18,867,869 

1880 

16,093,780 

13,962,704 

1861 

18,532,463 

18.828,606 

1863 

18,487,787 

18,089,423 

The  immeiue  increaBe  in  both  the  imports  and 
exports,  visible  in  the  preceding  table  as  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1853,  manes  the  era  of  the 
Victorian  gold  discoveries.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
owing  to  these  discoveries,  the  imports  leaped 
suddenly  finom  4  to  above  15^  millions,  and  the 
exports 'firom  7  to  11  millions,  between  1852  and 
1853.  In  1856  Victoria  produced  2,985,606  ounces 
o£  gold ;  in  1857  the  quantity  was  2,761,528  oz., 
in  1858  it  was  2,528,188  oz.,  in  1859  it  was 
2,280,676  oz.,  in  1860  it  was  2,156,661  oz.,  in  1861 
it  was  2,072,359  oz.,  and  in  1862  it  was  1,711,508 
oonces. 

The  following  was  the  estimated  population,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Chinese,  in  each  mining  district 
of  the  gold  fields,  on  December  31, 1862. 


DfaMcM 

OtlMrthanCUiMM 

ChloM« 

BallaTBt     . 

Maryboco* 
Ararat  .    . 
Sandbnrst. 

Total.    . 

Mn 

81.125 
18,978 
89.643 
7,550 
18,730 
18,504 

11,025 
5,510 
8,389 
3,310 
4,080 
4,350 

ChiMrai 
15,615 
4,934 
18,238 
3,400 
4,830 
4,815 

Total 
57,665 
34,407 
61,170 
13,160 
33,630 
33,069 

5,753 

6.iai 

8,364 
1,40(> 
3,740 
5,447 

119,515 

85,864 

45,313 

300,091 

24,886 

The  24,886  Chinese  engaged  in  search  of  gold 
wen  nearly  all  males,  there  being  but  one  woman 
of  the  same  race  induded  in  the  number.  The 
laiger  proportion  of  the  Chinese  males  were  be- 
tween ttie  ages  of  20  and  45. 

Aocording  to  returns  of  March  1868,  the  popu- 
lation on  the  gold  fields  amounted  to  229,600,  of 
whom  88,000  were  actually  engaged  in  mining. 
They  had  in  nse  776  steam  engines,  equal  to 
11,760  horse  power.  For  alluvial  mining  there 
were  besides  8,256  puddling  machines,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  nuu^inery,  estimated  of  the  value 
of  1,486,0002.  The  total  area  of  the  territory  of 
the  colony  where  gold  had  been  found,  from  1851 
tin  Maich  1868,  extended  over  1,754  m.  The 
prodnce  of  the  gpld  fields,  however,  appears  to  be 
steadily  diminishing,  and  agriculture  is  again  be^ 
eoming  the  main  mdustry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
VktoruL  (Westgarth  Wm.,  The  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, London,  1864.) 

The  great,  but  by  no  means  beneficial,  influence 
exercised  b^  the  gold  discoveries  upon  a^cul- 
tiind  puismts,  as  far  as  regards  the  rearmg  of 
live  stock,  is  shown  in  the  returns  during  the 
twenty-fKven  yean  from  1836  to  1862,  as  given  in 
the  following  table. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  table,  that  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  growth  of  commerce,  beginning  with 
the  vear  1853,  was  marked  also  by  a  decrease  in 
^e  five  stock,  which  continued  steadily  for  several 
yean,  till  having  got  to  the  lowest,  it  again  rose, 
and,  in  1861-62,  reached  the  old  figure,  showing  a 
healthy  revival  of  agriculture. 


T«« 

HOHM 

HonMdGatde 

tbmp 

1836 

75 

155 

41,883 

1887 

— 

__ 



1888 

£84 

18,373 

810,946 

1889 

— 

— 

— 

1840 

2,873 

50,887 

783,383 

1841 







1843 

4,066 

100,793 

1,404.338 

1848 

6.378 

167,166 

1,602.798 

1844 

7.076 

187,878 

1,860.912 

1845 

9,389 

281,603 

1,792,627 

1846 

11,400 

290,439 

2,996,992 

1847 

13,393 

822,824 

4,164,208 

1848 

16,495 

886,688 

5,130,277 

1849 

16,783 

846,662 

5,818,046 

1850 

31,219 

878,806 

6,082,783 

1851 

32,086 

890,938 

6,689,923 

1853 

84,021 

431,380 

6,661,606 

1858 

16.166 

410,139 

5,694,220 

1864 

27,038 

481,640 

5,332.007 

1855 

33,430 

634,113 

4,577,872 

1866 

47,883 

646,613 

4,641,648 

1857 

56.683 

614,637 

4,766,022 

1868 

^,323 

699,880 

5,678,413 

1869 

69,288 

683,684 

5,794,127 

1860 

76,536 

722,883 

5,780,896 

1861 

84,057 

628,092 

6,239,268 

1863 

86,067 

576f601 

6,764,861 

Victoria  possesses  the  laigest  railway  system 
in  Australia.  There  were  in  existence  on  the  Ist 
of  January  1863,  the  following  lines : — 


lUQwajB 

iffSL 

CortofOoDftrnetlon 

Average 

Total  Coft 

£[« 

Victorian  Railways  :— 

MUes 

£ 

£ 

Melbonme  &  Sandhurst 

101- 

4,084,080 

40,436 

Melboome,     Geelong, 

and  Ballarat    . 

98- 

3,064,377 

31,066 

Williamstown  Branch 

9- 

403,350 

44,694 

Melbonme  and  Hobson's 

Bay      ...        . 

6-37 

433,486 

68,030 

Melbourne  and  Brighton 

6-67 

384,068 

86,616 

Melbourne     . 
Total    . 

5-68 

857,114 

68,431 

326-57     7,575,875 

83,435 

The  whole  of  these  lines  were  either  constructed 
by  the  state,  or  purchased  by  the  same  frx)m  private 
companies,  the  money  being  raised  by  loans. 

The  total  amount  of  the  gross  public  revenue 
and  of  the  expenditure  of  the  colony,  in  each  of 
the  years  1856  to  1862,  was  as  follows :— 


T«« 

Rarenii* 

Expendltnra 

£ 

£ 

1856 

3,946,658 

3,333,064 

1867 

3,372,040 

3,963,336 

1868 

8,064,788 

3.915,379 

1869 

8.268,793 

8,450.341 

1860 

8,089,086 

8.811,308 

1861 

8,070,731 

8,125,767 

1863 

8,317,750 

2,853,121 

The  chief  sources  of  the  revenue  of  Victoria, 
until  the  year  1862,  were  customs' duties  and  sales 
of  public  lands,  which,  with  some  fluctuations, 
produced  about  one-half  of  the  annual  income; 
A  new  source  of  revenue  was  more  recently  addecl 
in  the  receipts  derived  from  public  works,  including 
the  railways,  the  management  of  which  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

The  debt  of  Victoria  amounts  to  about  nine  mil- 
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lions,  of  which  not  more  than  one  million,  is  held 
in  the  colony,  the  rest  being  held  in  Great  Britain. 
This  debt  is'almoet  entirely  composed  of  the  great 
railway  loan  authorised  in  1858,  and  amounting 
to  eight  millions.  Seven  millions  of  this  sum 
were  made  payable  in  London,  and  the  remaining 
million  in  Melbourne.  The  total  of  eight  millions, 
it  is  probable,  will  be  exceeded  to  some  extent  in 
the  construction  of  the  railways,  in  consequence 
of  liabilities  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the  Gee- 
long  and  Melbourne  line  from  a  private  company, 
with  the  object  of  completing  the  railway  system 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  The  remainder 
of  the  colony's  debt  consista  of  several  other 
sums,  that  amounted  originally  to  above  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling.  One  of  these  items  was 
600,000/.,  and  another  200,000^1,  contracted  in  the 
year  1854,  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Geelong,  and  repayable  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  another  was  for  820,000/.,  expended  in  the 
construction  of  water-works  for  Melbourne.  The 
great  railway  loan  is  not  repayable  until  the 
years  1883-85;  but  the  other  lisibilities  are  to  be 
discharged  previous  to  1875  (Westgarth,  The 
Colony  of  Victoria,  Lond.  1864 ;  Report  of  Go- 
vernor SirC.  Darling,  dated  Melbourne,  March  14, 
1864.) 

llie  constitution  of  Victoria  waa  established  by 
an  act,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony 
in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of  the  Crown  was 
given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the 
act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  18  &  19  Vict 
cap.  55.  This  charter  vesta  the  legislative  autho- 
rity in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  the  Legis- 
ative  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  The 
council  consists  of  thirty  and  the  assembly  of 
seventy-eight  members.  The  members  of  council 
must  be  owners  of  freehold  estates  worth  500/.  a 
year ;  and  are  reqiured  to  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age  and  British  bom  subjects.  Six  members 
retire  by  rotation  every  two  years,  and  new  ones 
are  elected  by  voters,  possessed  of  a  property  qua^ 
lification  of  100/.  a  year.  In  the  constituencies  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  assembly,  a  vote  is 
given  to  every  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
being  a  natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject^  hold- 
ing a  freehold  estate  situate  within  his  electoral 
district,  or  being  a  householder  of  the  annual 
value  of  lOLf  or  having  a  leasehold  of  the  annual 
value  of  10/.  It  is  provided  also  by  the  electoral 
act  that  no  man  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  who 
has  been  attainted,  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony, 
or  other  infamous  oflFence  in  any  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  unless  he  has  received  a  free 
pardon,  or  one  conditional  on  not  leaving  the 
colony  for  such  offence,  or  has  undergone  the 
sentence  passed  on  him  for  such  offence.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  service.  The  salary  of  the 
president  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  1,000/.  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  1,500/.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
governor-general,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 

AUSTRIA  (ARCHDUCHY  OF),  the  nucleus 
and  centre  of  the  Austrian  empire,  divided  into 
the  two  provs.  of  Austria  above  the  Enns  and 
Austria  below  the  Enns,  conunonly  termed  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria,  lies  between  lat  46°  67'  26" 
and  490  0'  30"  N.,  and  long.  12©  46'  and  17°  7'  E. 
It  contains  15,017  Eng.  sq.  m.,  of  which  7,317 
belong  to  the  upper,  and  7,700  to  the  lower  prov. 
Tlie  boundary  of  the  archduchy  is  formed  towards 
l^Tol  and  Cariiithia  by  the  central  chain  of  the 
North  Alps,  in  which  the  primitive  formations 
predominate.  *  The  highest  summits  are  the  Gross 
Glockner,  11,782/  ft.,  Sulzbach  Kees,  11,270  ft, 
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and  Krammhom,  11,104  ft  Immense  gheSerB 
and  beds  of  eternal  snow  fill  the  defts  and  cover 
the  higher  declivities  of  these  mountains,  from 
which  several  important  rivers  derive  their  origin. 
The  N.  limestone  range  of  the  Alps  forms  tbe 
boundary  between  the  archduchy  and  Styiia,  and 
branches  from  it  obver  large  portions'  of  the 
country.  One  of  these,  the  Wiener  Wald,  ap- 
proaches to  near  Vienna,  but  it  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  elevation  as  it  recedes  from  the  grand 
cham.  To  the  N.  of  the  Danube  the  Bohe- 
mian forest  throws  out  its  offsets  to  that  river's 
bed,  whose  banks  offer,  in  consequence,  highly 
picturesque  scenery  during  its  course  finom  Paasau 
to  Vienna.  The  L^ser  Carpathians  and  the  Leitha. 
hills  mark  the  frontier  towards  Hnngaiv  on  the  E. 
The  southern,  or  limestone,  range  is  traversed  at 
several  points  by  the  affluents  of  the  Danube,  the 
Inn,  Salza,  Traun,  and  Enns,  which  are  navigable 
along  the  greater  part  of  their  course.  The  Leitha 
falls  into  the  Danube  in  Hungar\'',  and  the  Mo- 
rawa,  or  March,  which  rises  in  Moravia,  unites 
with  that  river  on  its  left  bank,  a  little  to  the  W. 
of  Presbuig,  after  having  for  some  distance  marked 
the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  Mur,  which  rises 
amongst  the  lofty  summits  of  Lungau  in  Salzburg, 
flows  into  Styria. 

The  Danube  enters  the  Austrian  territory  at 
Innstadt  opposite  Passau,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Inn,  which  is  here  nearly  as  laige  as  the  stream 
into. which  it  merges.  Linz  being  looked  upon  as 
the  key  of  the  river,  strong  fortifications  have  been 
erected  for  its  protection.  The  navigation  of  the 
Danube  between  Passau  and  Vienna  is  accom- 
panied with  no  difficulty  except  that  of  over- 
coming a  strong  current  m  mounting  the  stream. 
The  high  rocky  banks  confine  the  river  in  one  bed» 
and  its  depth  is  considerable,  with  the  exception 
of  a  spot  near  Grein,  where  reefs  of  rocks  occasion 
a  surf  which  used  formerly  to  be  much  dreaded; 
but  they  have  been  so  far  reduced  by  blasting, 
that  they  no  longer  offer  an^  serious  obstacle  to 
navigators.  Between  this  pomt  and  Presbuig  the 
fall  of  the  river  is  said  to  amount  to  450  ft,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  airrent  in  the  canal  of  Vienna 
to  be  8  ft  a  second.  This  canal  is  an  arm  thrown 
off  from  the  main  stream  a  few  miles  above  the 
city,  under  the  walls  of  which  it  paasesL  The 
main  stream  is  separated  fix>m  Vienna  by  the 
Prater  island,  and  one  or  two  small  islets.  The 
island  of  Lobau,  about  2  m.  below  Vienna,  is 
famous  for  being  the  spot  to  which,  in  1809,  Na- 
poleon retreated  after  the  battle  of  Aspem,  and 
from  whicli  he  issued  previously  to  the  battle  of 
Wagram.  On  the  fron tiers  of  Hungary  the  Danube 
is  once  more  shut  in  between  the  fall  of  the  Alps, 
which  flatten  down  almost  to  its  level  on  the  S., 
and  the  rise  of  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  the  N. 
bank.  This  passage  divides  the  river  into  the 
Lower  and  the  Upper  Danube;  the  former  in 
antiquity  was  caUed  the  Ister. 

The  lakes  of  Upper  Austria  are  celebrated  for 
their  pictiu-esoue  scenery,  and  are  eminently  use- 
ful as  means  or  internal  communication.  The  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  GmUnden  or  Traun,  7^m. 
in  length,  and  nearly  2  m.  across  in  the  broadest 
part;  and  of  Hallstadt  5  m.  long,  and  about  1  m. 
broad;  the  lake  of  Aussee,  which  is  much  smaller, 
is  connected  with  the  other  two  by  means  of  the 
river  Traun,  and  the  salt  produced  along  the  line 
it  traverses,  with  the  timber  and  other  p^ucts  of 
the  extensive  forests  of  the  Salzkammergut  (as 
this  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Salzburg  is  named), 
are  forwarded  by  its  means  to  the  Dani^be.  The 
Atter  Lake  is  11^  m.  long,  and  2^  m.  broad.  The 
lakes  Mondsee  and  St  Gilgen  are  also  extensive, 
but  are  not  connected  with  any  navigable  river. 
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fzeept  for  the  pnipoae  of  floatiiig  down  wood. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  waterfaUa  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  ue  mountain  scenery. 

Extensive  morasses  are  found  in  Upper  Aua- 
tzia,  in  the  vale  of  Pinkgau,  or  of  the  Salza.  In 
the  MCkhl  circle,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  lakes, 
lam  tracts  of  marshy  land  also  occur. 

The  climate  of  the  archduchy  varies  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  ground.  In  Upper  Austria 
the  mean  temperature  at  Linz  has  been  found  to 
be  +  7°  6'  Reaumur's  scale  («480  28'  Fahr.) ;  at 
Salzburg  it  is  7^  4^'  R. ;  at  KremsmOnster,  7^  4\ 
At  Vienna  the  mean  heat  is  8<>  30'  R.  (»51o  7' 
Fahr.);  in  1836  it  reached  +  6°  63'  R.  The 
greatest  heat  in  that  year  was  +  26°  8'  R.  (90° 
4irFahr.);  the  greatest  cold,- 14°  4' («0O  21' 
Fahr.).  The  mean  elevation  of  the  barometer 
was  28'  2"  4'".  In  1837  the  greatest  cold  was 
~150  5'R.  (=  -  1-55  Fahr.).  The  elevation  of 
Vienna  is  954  ft.,  that  of  Salzburg  1,250  ft.,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Baron  Welden  has  fixed  the 
limit  of  forest  vegetation  at  5,000  ft.,  that  of 
eternal  snow  at  8,000  ft. 

The  surface  of  the  country  in  Upper  Austria 
presents  a  succession  of  mountain  tracts,  whose 
elevation,  in  the  southern  parts,  admits  of  little 
cultivation,  but  which  arc  extensively  clothed 
with  fine  and  valuable  forests.  As  they  subside 
towards  the  Danube  the  country  assumes  a  more 
cultivated  I4)pearance,  but  the  effects  of  the  cold 
winds  firom  the  snow-covered  summits  is  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  the  more  delicate  plants. 
The  vine  is  fi»t  met  with  at  Krems  in  Lower 
Austria:  it  follows  thence  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  and  where  the  mountains  open  near  the 
capital,  both  their  sides  and  the  plains  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  interspersed  with  fruit  ti'ees  of 
c%-eiy  description.  The  valley  of  the  Enus  is  re- 
markable  for  its  luxuriant  growth  of  com,  as  is 
the  plain  of  Tulla  on  the  Danube.  The  March- 
lUd  between  the  Moravian  frontier  and  the  Danube 
is  also  highly  productive,  though  much  exposed 
to  drought. 

The  archduchy  is  distributed  into  ten  divisions, 
whereof  five,  including  the  captain-^neralship  of 
Vienna,  are  in  the  lower,  and  the  like  number  in 
the  upper,  prov.  The  pop.  of  the  former  amounted, 
in  1857,  to  1,681.697,  and  that  of  the  latter  to 
707,450,  making  together  2,389,147. 

The  agriculture  of  the  archduchy  is  generally 
good,  although  open  to  manv  improvements,  espe- 
cially in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  best 
wines  are  produced  near  Vienna.  Cyder  is  exten- 
sively made  in  Upper  Austria. 

Coals,  iron,  and  alum  are  produced  to  some, 
though  but  a  very  limited,  extent,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria: and  in  addition  to  these  product^  the  mines 
of  the  upper  prov.  supply  small  quantities  of  gold, 
alver,  and  copper.  The  salt  works,  at  different 
places  in  the  latter,  furnish  employment  to  more 
than  6,000  individuals,  and  peld  huge  quantities 
of  salt. 

Owing  to  the  great  consumption  of  all  articles 
in  the  capital,  the  province  exports  but  little  pro- 
dnoe,  while  its  imports  are  proportionally  great 
As  the  high  roads  from  Trieste  and  Hungary  to 
the  western  and  northern  provinces  pass  through 
Vienna,  the  carrymg  business  is  extensive,  and  in 
general  well  managed;  and  the  communication 
between  the  capital  and  all  the  provinces  is  very 
brisk.  The  zoada  throughout  the  archduchy 
are  excellent,  and  the  communication  between 
Vienna  and  the  upper  province,  as  well  as  with 
Uoixgary,  is  focilitated  by  steam  navigation  on 
the  Danube,  by  means  of  which  the  journey  from 
Linz  to  the  capital  is  performed  in  a  day,  and  that 


from  Vienna  to  Perth  in  dghteen  hours,  Vienna 
is  also  connected  by  railways  with  all  the  provs. 
of  the  empire. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  archduchy  are  all  Ger- 
mans, and  are  distinguished  for  their  industry 
and  c[uickne88  of  apprehension.  As  the  popula- 
tion IS  more  sparingly  distributed  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  than  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  weil-doing  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  ue  schools  for  the 
lower  classes  are  both  numerous  and  well  at- 
tended. The  dress  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  parts,  especially  of  Salzburg, 
resemble  those  prevailing  in  Styria  and  Tyrol,  as 
the  maimers  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  occupa- 
tions, of  the  Austrian  mountaineer  are  nearly  the 
same  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  business  of  driving  the  cattle  up  to  the  Alpine 
pastures  in  summer,  whence  in  the  autumn  they 
are  brought  down  with  festive  parade,  is  the  de- 
partment of  the  women.  Hand-weaving  and  the 
spinning  of  fiax,  cotton,  and  wool,  are  much 
carried  on,  especially  during  the  winter.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  duchy,  and  is  managed  with  considerable 
skilL  The  mountaineer  is  confined  to  more  frugal 
fare  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  inhab.  of  the  plain ; 
oatmeal  or  barley  puddings,  prepared  with  the 
milk  and  butter  of  his  cows,  being  his  chief  sup- 
port. Whether  this  species  of  nourishment,  or 
the  quality  of  the  water,  or  the  nature  of  his  oc- 
cupations, be  the  cause  of  the  goitre  or  swelling  of 
the  neck,  which  commences  on  the  mountains  on 
the  Styrian  frontier,  is  unknowiu  The  lowlanders* 
enjoyments  are  sought  in  the  dance  and  in  the 
wine-pot,  of  which  his  libations,  especially  of  the 
one-year-old  liquor  {Jieuriger),  are  ooth  deep  and 
frequent.  The  large  earnings  of  the  peasantry 
give  a  cheerful  appearance  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  lower  classes,  that  is  scaicelv  to  be  met  with 
anywhere  else ;  and  the  Lower  Austrian  deserves 
credit  for  both  earning  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  for  enjoying  them. 

The  Guberma  at  Linz  and  Vienna  are  the  chief 
provincial  authorities  for  the  provs.  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria.  Under  these  is  the  captam  of  the 
circle,  who  unites  the  judicial  and  administrative 
powers,  in  as  far  as  the^inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  concerned.  In  towns  the  administration  of  police 
is  confided  to  a  special  commissary,  and  the  magis- 
tracy performs  the  judicial  functions.  The  manorial 
courts  of  the  large  proprietors  are  placed  under  the 
courts  of  the  circle,  and  may  be  appealed  from  to 
the  latter.  The  governor  of  Upper  Austria  resides 
at  Linz,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  and  the  seat  of  the 
authorities.  Those  for  Lower  Austria  reside  at 
Vienna.  The  Archbishop  of  Vienna  is  the  head 
of  the  clerical  authorities  in  the  Catholic  Church 
for  Lower  Austria;  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
exercises  the  same  functions  for  the  upper  prov. 
Superintendents  at  Linz  and  Vienna  conduct  the 
clerical  affairs  of  the  Protestants  under  the  Con- 
sistory at  Vienna.  The  commander  of  the  forces 
for  both  provinces  resides  at  Vienna. 

AUSTRIA  (EMPIRE  OF),  one  of  the  hirgest, 
most  populous,  and  most  important  of  the  Euro- 
pean states. 

Situation  and  Extent, — The  empire  of  Austria  is 
situated  la  central  and  southern  Europe;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  at  its  S. 
extremity,  projecting  aloug  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, its  territory  forms  a  compact  mass.  It  ex- 
tends from  about  42<^  to  51'  N.  lat,  and  from 
about  80  30'  to  26°  30'  E.  lonar.  Its  length  from 
Lake  Constance  to  the  £.  frontier  of  Transyl- 
vania is  about  850  m.,  and  its  breadth  (exclusive 
of  Dalmatia),  from  the  S.  finontier  of  l^tia  to 
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the  most  N.  point  of  Bohemia,  ahoat  492  m.  The 
total  area  is  estimated,  in  the  official  returns,  at 
11,252*88  Austrian  s^.  m.,  or  236,311  EncrL  sq.  m. 
On  the  S.,  Austria  is  bounded  bv  Turkey,  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  W.  by 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria;  N.  by  Prussia 
and  Russian  Poland ;  and  £.  by  Russia  and  Mol- 
davia. The  frontiers  of  the  empire  are  well  do- 
fined  by  natural  boundaries,  consisting  principaUy 
of  mountains  and  lai^  rivers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  frontier  of 
(ralicia,  along  the  Russian  territory,  which  is 
quite  open. 

Divitiona  and  PopukOiotu  —  The  Austrian  em- 
pire is  composed  of  many  states,  differing  widely 
m  extent  and  population.  The  greater  part  of 
these  states  having  been  united  under  the  impe- 
rial sceptre  by  peaceable  means — that  is,  by  m- 
heritance  or  by  treaty — the  boundaries  of  all 
remain  as  they  existed  whilst  they  were  inde- 
pendent, with  the  exception  of  the  reduced  Italian 
provinces. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  pop.  of 
each  prov.,  according  to  the  census  of  October  31, 
1857.  Deducted  from  the  statement  are  the 
Lombard  provinces  ceded  to  Italy  in  1859 : — 


FronncM 

Arvft 

In  Aiutrlmti 
SqawnMllei 

Total 

TocMh 
8qu«r«  Mile 

Lower  Austria 

844-49 

1,681,697 

4,882 

Upper     „ 

208-47 

707,450 

3,394 

Salzburg         .     .   . 

124-52 

146,769 

1,179 

Styria     . 

890-19 

1,066,773 

2,708 

Carinthia 

180-26 

832,466 

1,844 

Camlola 

173-67 

451,941 

2,604 

Coast  land      . 

138-82 

620,978 

3,768 

Tyrol  ii  Vorarlberg 

609-00 

861,016 

1,672 

Bohemia 

902-86 

4,706,626 

6,212 

Moravia .       . 

886-29 

1,867,094 

4,833 

Silesia     . 

89-46 

443,912 

4,963 

Galicia  . 

1^64-06 

4,697,470 

3,370 

Bucowina 

181-69 

466,920 

2,615 

Dalmatia 

222-30 

404,499 

1,8-20 

Lombaxd-Venetian 

436-92 

2,446,066 

6,698 

Hungary       .        ) 
Servla  Si  Temesva  j 

8,727-67 

9,900,786 

S,666 

Croatia  &81avonia 

88*600 

876,009 

2,616 

Transylvania 

964-83 

1,926,797 

2,019 

MiUtary  Frontier  . 
Total 

688-00 

1,064,922 

1,8*27 

11,262-88 

36,019,068 

8,114 

Included  in  the  above  total  of  the  population 
are  579,989  men,  of  different  pro\'inces,  inscribed 
on  the  lists  as  belonging  to  the  militar}'  8er\'ice. 

The  population  is  divided  with  respect  to  race 
and  language  into  the  following  nationalities,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  estimate  of  the  year  1861 : — 


Cknnans 

.    8,200,000 

Magyars 

.    6,060,000 

Bohemians 

Italians  (in- 1 

Moravians 

8,600,000 

cludve  of 

-     8,060,000 

Latins  and 

Poles       . 

.    2,200,000 

Friauls)      , 

Kussians 

.    2,800,000 

Eastern-Ro- 

Slovenians 

.    1,210,000 

mans 

.    2,700.000 

Croats     . 

.     1,860,000 

Members  of 

Servians 

.     1,470,000 

other  races 

.    1,480,000 

Bulgarians 

26,000 

Nearly  every  province,  as  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceduig  table,  differs  from  the  others  in  the  density 
and  distribution  of  its  population.  In  Galicia  and 
Hungarv,  both  agricultural  countries  with  com- 
paratively little  trade,  the  villages  are  usually 
very  large  and  populous,  but  widely  scattered.  In 
the*  southern  and  western  provinces,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  so  much  diffused  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  that  the  inmates  of  towns  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  consist  almost 
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exclusively  of  the  nobility  and  tradera  The 
German  and  Slavonic  provinces  show  a  medium 
between  the  two. 

Face  of  the  Cbimiiy.— JlfoKniaaM.— The  Austrian 
empire  exhibits  every  variety  of  surftuse.  Two 
grand  mountain  ranges,  branching  from  the  central 
group  of  the  Alps,  traverse  it  in  different  directions, 
throwing  out  numerous  and  extensive  dependent 
branches.  The  first  of  these,  which  has  been 
termed  the  Hercyno-Carpatkian  chain,  divides  the 
regions  of  the  German  Ocean  and  Baltic  fxx>m 
those  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  Leaving 
the  canton  of  Grisons,  in  Switzerland,  this  moun- 
tain range  traverses  Vorarlberg  in  a  N.  direction 
to  the  lake  of  Constance :  thence  it  passes  through 
Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  separating  the  regions 
of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  from  that  of  the  Danube, 
and  re-enters  Austria  on  the  N£.  firontier  of  Bo- 
hemia, where  it  throws  off  an  extensive  branch  of 
the  Etz  (Ore)  mountains,  which  stretches  into 
that  kingdom  and  into  Saxony.  Taking  a  SE. 
direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Eyer,  this  chain 
runs,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Bohemian  Forest,* 
nearly  to  the  Danube,  where  it  once  more  diverges 
to  the  NE.,  and  dividing  Moravia  from  Bohemia, 
sends  out  a  branch  into  Prussian  Silesia  and  Lu- 
satia,  named  the  Riesen  ((iriant)  mountains.  On 
the  frontiers  of  Galicia  and  Hungary  it  joins  the 
Carpathians,  which  branch  off  to  the  Danube 
near  Presburg.  The  central  Carpathians  form  the 
boundary  between  the  above-named  provmces,  as 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  Save  and  Dniester,  where 
a  chain  of  low  heights  stretches  from  them  into  the 
Russian  territories,  separating  the  region  of  the 
Vistula  from  that  of  the  Dmester.  The  eastern 
Carpathians  cover  the  NE.  counties  of  Hungary, 
the  Bukowine,  and  Transylvania,  as  far  as  the 
Danube. 

The  second  mountain  range,  which  has  much 
more  elevated  summits,  and  covers  a  larger  tract 
of  country,  divides  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  that  of  the  Black  ^a :  it  stretches  from  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  three  chains, 
which,  through  the  Tyrol,  run  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  central  chain  exhibits  the  pri- 
mitive formations  of  granite  and  slate :  its  summits 
are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  above  the  elevation 
of  8,000  feet  Following  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
Inn,  as  far  as  the  point  of  junction  of  Salzburg 
and  Carinthia,  it  takes  a  NE.  direction  through 
St^nna  into  Hungary,  and  subsides  in  the  Leitha 
chain  near  the  Danube.  The  two  accompanying 
chains  are  of  limestone :  that  on  the  N.  covers 
northern  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  great  part  of  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
numerous  streams  which  flow  from  the  central 
chain  to  the  Danube.  The  S.  parallel  chain  sends 
its  ramifications  from  S.  Tyrol  into  Italy,  and, 
passing  through  Ill3rria  and  the  Croatian  fTt>ntier 
district,  unites  with  the  Balkhan  on  the  borders  of 
Bosnia.  Three  important  branches  strike  off  from 
this  chain,  one  or  which  stretches  between  the 
rivers  Raab  and  Drave,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bakony  Forest,  into  Hungary;  a  second  divides 
the  region  of  the  Drave  from  the  valley  of  the 
Save ;  and  the  third,  stretching  along  the  Adri- 
atic through  Dalmatia,  is  called  by  the  natives, 
from  its  dark  colour,  Monte  Nero,  or  iVe^. 

The  principal  valleys  in  Austria  are  situated  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  run  parallel  with  the 
Alps,  m  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.  They  are  found 
in  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  St5Tia,  and  lUyria.  Croatia 
belongs  for  the  greater  part  to  the  vallev  of  the 
Save ;  and  Slavonia  to  the  valley  of  the  Drave. 

Large  plains  are  also  found  within  the  empire ; 
they  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  course  of  the 
principal  rivers.    The  plam  or  basin  of  Vienna, 
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vhich  stretches  from  the  Leitha  mountains  to  the 
h€ights  of  Moravia,  is  traveised  by  the  Danube 
and  the  March.  In  Hungary  there  are  two  very 
extensive  plains ;  one  in  Upper  Hungary,  situated 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  ^kony  forest ; 
the  second,  extending  from  the  £.  fall  of  the  last- 
named  forest  and  the  Matra  hills  to  the  rise  of 
the  Transylvanian  mountains,  and  from  the  cen- 
tral Carpathian  chain  on  the  north,  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Slavonia  on  the  south.  The  plain  of  the 
Yktula  and  the  San,  in  Galicia,  is  a  portion  of  the 
great  level  which  stretches  from  the  fall  of  the 
Carpathians  on  the  north  to  the  Baltic. 

Sivers  and  Lakes. — Two  thirds  of  the  Austrian 
empire  are  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube. 
This  ^preat  river  enters  Austria  at  Engelhard's  Zell, 
near  Fassau:  in  its  SE.  course  tlm>ugh  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  receives  all 
the  livers  falling  from  the  two  grand  mountain 
ranges  described  above ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  on 
its  left  bank,  the  March,  Waag,  Gran,  Theiss,  and 
Temes,  and  on  its  right  bank,  the  'Iraun,  Enus, 
Raafa^  Drave,  and  Save.  These  rivers,  with  many 
of  their  tributaries,  are  navigable  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  afford  very  extensive  means  of 
commercial  communication.  Bohemia  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  which,  rising  on  its  NE. 
frontier,  traverses  it  in  a  direction  from  N.  to  S., 
and  then  W.  and  NW.,  bein^  navigable  for  barges 
from  Melnik,  whe^e  it  is  jomed  by  its  important 
tributary  the  Moldau,  flowing  N.  b^  Budweis  and 
Prague.  The  Oder  has  its  source  m  the  chain  of 
hills  which  connects  the  Silesian  Mountains  with 
the  Carpathians.  The  Vistula  has  its  sources  in 
the  Carpathians,  near  Jablunka.  It  may  be  navi- 
gated, in  favourable  seasons,  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  along  tlie  NW.  frontier  of  Gahcia. 
It  receives  the  Dunajetz,  the  Wisloka,  and  the 
San.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  sometimes  navi- 
gable for  a  part  of  its  course  by  tiat-bottomed 
boats  drawing  little  water ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  navigation  of  aU  the  Galician  rivers  is  liable 
to  much  obstruction,  especially  in  dry  seasons. 
Even  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  from  Cracow 
downwards,  is  frequently  interrupted;  and  the 
diificnlty  of  transport  thence  arising  occasions  the 
extraordinary  discrepancy  that  usually  obtains 
between  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  grain  in 
Bantzic  and  in  Galicia.  The  Dniester,  which, 
also,  has  ita  source  in  the  Carpathians,  runs  in  a 
SE.  direction  through  the  centre  of  the  E.  portion 
of  Galicia^  being  occasionally  navigable  for  barges 
from  Koniuszki,  35  m.  SW.  Lemberg.  The  Adige, 
the  Tagliamento,  and  the  Lisonzo,  traverse  tne 
provinces  of  Venice  and  Illyria  in  their  course  to 
the  Adriatic  The  Rhine  bounds  the  extreme  W. 
frontier  of  the  empire  for  a  small  portion  of  its 
course  before  it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Alps  the  largest  Austrian 
lakes  are  those  of  Atter-Gmtlnden  or  Traun, 
liallstadt,  and  Augsee,  connected  together  by  the 
Traun,  and  the  lakes  of  St.  Gilgen  and  Monel 
See.  The  Neusiedler  and  Balaton  lakes,  in  Upper 
Hungary,  are,  however,  by  far  the  largest  in  the 
empire ;  the  water  of  the  former  is  saltish.  On 
the  S.  side  of  the  Alps,  Lake  Garda  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

CUmate,  —  Four  distinct  climates  are  found 
within  the  limits  of  this  extensive  empire.  The 
moat  southerly  part  of  Dalmatia  produces  the  palm- 
tiee,  and  at  Kagusa,  the  mean  elevation  of  the 
thermometer  is  stated  by  Blumenbach  to  be 
+  11°  8'  R.,  or  57°  3'  Fahr.:  upon  a  line  drawn 
along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture at  Milan  is  +9°  4';  at  Temeswar,  +9°  2'. 
On  the  X.  side  of  that  chain,  in  Linz,  it  is  +  70°  6' ; 
in  Vienna,  +  8°  6'  (nearly  the  climate  of  Stras- 
Vou  L 
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burg) ;  Buda,  ^%'\  in  Klausenburg,  +8°  3'.  In 
Prague,  the  mean  heat  is  +7°  9  ;  in  Olmutz, 
+  7^3' ;  in  Troppau,  +7°  3';  in  Lemberg,  +6°  1' 
R.  Wine  and  Indian  com  do  not  thrive  to  the  N. 
of  the  last  drawn  line,  except  in  unusually  favour- 
able situations ;  but  com  of  aU  other  descriptions, 
flax,  hemp,  and  hardy  fruits,  attain  periection. 
The  observations  at  Vierma  give  for  the  mean 
temperature  only  +  7°  S'  R.  The  air  is  for  the 
most  part  clear  and  salubrious;  but  the  heats  of 
summer  and  the  colds  of  winter  are  both  in  what 
we  should  consider  extremes.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  rain  falls  in  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  the 
smallest  quantity  in  the  central  districts  of  Hungary 
and  in  Dalmatia.  which  often  suffer  from  excessive 
drought.  In  this  last  province,  the  fall  of  rain 
averages  12  in. :  at  Vienna  the  average  is  about 
16  in.  The  classification  given  by  Francini  for 
Switzerland  has  been  found  to  suit  Tyrol  with 
equal  precision. — 1.  The  region  of  the  vine  from 
700  ft.  to  1,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— 2. 
The  region  of  the  oak,  from  1,700  ft  to  2,800  fL— 
3.  The  region  of  the  beech,  2,800  ft  to  4,100  ft.; 
the  walnut  only  reaches  3,500  ft. ;  the  plum-tree 
3,720  ft.;  pear  and  apple-trees,  4,100;  but  little 
wheat  is  grown  in  thw  region,  but  the  meadows 
are  excellent — 4.  The  region  of  fir,  from  4,100  to 
5,600  ft.— 5.  The  lower  Alpine  region,  famous  for 
its  pastures,  6,600  ft  to  6,500  ft.— 6.  The  Upper 
Alpme  region,  6,500  ft  to  8,200  ft,  above  which 
is  the  region  of  eternal  snow. 

Natural  Productions  and  Minerals, — The  mi- 
neral riches  of  the  Austrian  empire,  supposing 
they  were  fully  developed,  are  probably  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  any  other  European  country. 
Besides  gold  and  silver,  considerable  quantities  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  mines  of  Transylvania 
and  N.  Hungary,  Austria  has  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  the  more  useful  metals,  with  coal  and  salt. 
Native  steel,  or  carbonated  iron  ore,  is  found  in 
Styria  and  Illyria,  in  masses  that  require  rather 
to  be  quarried  than  excavated.  Of  the  rarer  metals, 
titan  is  found  near  Roese,  in  Hungary,  uran  in  the 
Sudesen  in  Bohemia,  teUurium  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  Besides  the  opals  of  Hungarv,  the 
most  beautiful  that  are  known,  an  inferior  kind  is 
found  in  Moravia;  camelian,  beryl,  chalcedon, 
topaz,  garnet,  and  amethyst,  in  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  of  superior  quality.  Coal  has  been  found 
in  nearly  every  province,  but  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  fire-wood  have  hitherto  prevented 
much  search  frt)m  being  made  after  it  Upwards 
of  100  descriptions  of  marble,  quartz  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass,  clays  for  porcelain  and  mineral 
dyes  of  all  kinds,  are  also  found  in  abundance. 
Upwards  of  100  mineral  springs  are  annually  fre- 
quented ;  amongst  which  Carlsbad,  Toeplitz,  Ma- 
rienbad,  &c,  attract  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Animala, — All  the  domestic  animals  found  in 
England  are  met  with  in  the  Austrian  empire. 
Exclusive  of  these  the  brown  bear  is  indigenous 
in  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians,  the  wolf  in  both 
these  mountain  chains,  and  the  lynx  is  found  in 
all  the  provinces.  The  chamois,  red  and  fallow 
deer,  roebucks,  wild  boars,  all  descriptions  of  game 
known  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  grouse, 
and  several  other  kinds  of  birds  unknown  in  our 
islands,  are  objects  of  chase.  The  urus  and  elk 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  E.  Carpathians,  but 
only  as  stragglers.  The  ibex  is  nearly  extermi- 
nated. Heids  of  wild  horses  of  a  diminutive  size 
range  the  Hungarian  plains ;  and  even  where  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  is  attended  to,  they  are 
allowed  to  rove  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  '  The 
golden  eagle  inhabits  Slavonia,  and  other  lai^e 
species  arc  found  in  the  Rhetian  and  Noric  Alps. 
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Herons  of  various  kinds,  some  of  the  choicest 
plumule,  abound  in  the  morasses  of  Hungary; 
and  there  also  the  land  tortoise  is  foond  in  great 
numbers.  The  same  morasses  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  leeches,  whence  thev  are  regularly  trans- 
ported by  means  of  a  series  of  ponds,  that  serve  as 
•o  many  stations,  to  Paris  and  the  W.  of  Europe. 
Wax  is  an  important  product  of  the  Bukowine 
and  other  S.  provinces.  Cantharides  are  found  in 
several  parts  of  Hungary;  cochineal  in  Galida; 
and  pearls  of  a  beautiful  water  are  fished  in  the 
Moldau. 

Vegetable  Produett. — ^These  comprise  the  dif- 
ferent sortB  of  com  and  of  cultivated  grasses  found 
m  Europe,  with  vines,  flax,  and  hemp,  tobacco, 
hops,  samon,  woad,  some  species  of  indigo,  yellow 
woad  or  rhtu  cotinus,  galls,  and  an  immense  varietv 
of  fruits.  The  forests  are  of  vast  extent,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  come  to  be  of  great  value.  The  moun- 
tain chains  of  the  northern  provinces  and  of  the 
Alps  are  covered  with  fir,  pine,  beech  and  larch. 
The  low  grounds,  including  the  vast  forest  of 
Bakony  in  Hungary,  with  others  in  Transylvania, 
the  Bukowine,  GaUcia  and  Slavonia,  produce 
oaks  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  beech,  ash,  alder  and 
elm.  Every  prov.  is  well  supplied  with  wood, 
with  the  exception  of  Low.  Austria  and  Hungary, 
where,  from  neglect  of  management  and  bad  eco- 
nomy, the  stock  has  in  many  parts  been  alarm- 
ingly reduced.  In  the  other  provs.  the  forests  are 
well  managed;  and  care  is  taken  to  supply  the 
annual  consumption  by  sowing  and  planting  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  felled.  The  proprietors 
of  estates  are  obliged,  in  Austria,  as  all  over 
Germany,  to  employ  foresters,  who  have  been 
educated  in  forest  schools,  and  have  passed  the 
necessary  examination.  Their  business  is  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  timber  that  may  be 
felled  without  diminishing  the  st^ick.  The  means 
at  their  command  in  back  ranges  of  mountains 
are  generally  applied  with  great  ingenuity  to  for- 
ward the  felled  trees  to  the  common  channels  of 
communication.  A  kind  of  hollow  railroad  of 
timber  (Rieaen),  sloping  down  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, often  several  thousand  yards  in  length,  and 
down  which  the  tnmks  of  trees  are  precipitated, 
is  one  means  of  transport  The  trunks  are  raised 
from  a  valley  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
chain,  over  which  they  have  to  be  transported, 
by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  worked  by  a  rude 
water-wheel  temporarily  erected  by  the  woodman 
on  a  little  brook  {Hotzaufzug) ;  and  the  springs 
near  the  summits  being  led  into  a  temporary  reser- 
voir on  the  ridge  of  the  hills,  the  burden  thus 
raised  is  received  bv  it  in  order  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  hollow  on  the  other  side,  when  the  sluices 
confining  the  waters  are  opened  {Klauae).  The 
Tyrolese  are  particularly  distinguished  by  their 
ingenuity  in  devising  these  sorts  of  contrivances, 
and  by  their  wooden  fabrics.  Among  others  thev 
construct  houses  and  shops,  the  parts  of  whicli 
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nually.  Without  counting  considerable  txacts 
within  the  forests  which  are  used  for  grazing 
purposes,  there  are  in  the  empire  2,820*8  so.  m. 
uf  grass  land.  These,  produce,  annually,  aoout 
868,000,000  cwts.  of  hay,  and  200,000,000  cwts.  of 
various  herbage  for  fodder.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  oak  forests  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  200,000  bushels  of  gall  apples  are 
annually  exported.  The  distribution  of  the  foresta 
is,  however,  very  irregular;  and,  while  in  the 
mountainous  tracts  they  are  of  immeasurable 
extent,  the  want  of  firewood  is  so  great  in^  the 
plains,  that  dried  dung  is  a  common  subatitute 
for  faggots.  In  Transylvania,  especially,  and  the 
military  frontier,  the  forests  are  of  great  extent^ 
and  filled  with  trees  of  the  finest  quality,  equally 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  builder  and  the  naval 
architect. 

Roade  and  Raibpay$. — The  rolers  of  Austria 
have  always  paid  great  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  internal  means  of  communicatioiL. 
From  Verona  on  the  SW.  frontier,  an  uninter- 
rupted Macadamiaed  road  conducts  the  traveUer 
to  Czemowitz  in  the  Bukowine,  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  1,000  m.  From  the  Italian  frontier  to 
Vienna  there  are  three  lines  of  road,  and  through 
Galicia  the  line  is  double.  Three  grand  high- 
roads from  Venice,  and  two  from  Trieste,  lead  to 
the  Tyrol  and  Germany,  and  double  lines  run 
from  each  of  these  cities  to  the  capital.  Prague 
is  connected  with  Vienna  by  numerous  lines  of 
communication,  which  are  continued  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussian  Silesia. 
Materials  for  maldng  roads  abound  in  most  pro- 
vinces, though  not  in  all,  and  the  art  is  well 
understood.  Upwards  of  sixty  mmmtain  passes, 
varying  from  10  to  70  m.  in  length,  have  been 
made  not  onlv  practicable,  but  commodious  for 
travelling  and  commercial  purposes.  On  the 
roads  across  the  Alps,  through  T^^rol  and  Illyria, 
the  greatest  sums  have  been  expended;  their  im- 
portance in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the 
necessity  of  facilitating  the  communication  with 
a  powerful  and  not  vei^  well  affected  pro- 
vince, renderinj^  them  indispensable.  The  road 
over  the  Stelvio,  or  WSrmser  Joch,  in  S.  T>'rol, 
passes  over  an  elevation  of  8,400  feet  alx»ve 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  in  dangerous 
parts  with  solid  stone  arches,  over  which  the  ava- 
lanches glide  into  the  depths  below.  Thw  un- 
dertaking surpasses  the  roads  of  the  Simplon 
and  Mont  Cenis  in  boldness  and  splendour  of  exe- 
aition. 

The  railway  system  of  Austria  dates  from  the  year 
1849,  when  the  most  energetic  efforts  were  made 
by  the  imperial  government  to  raise  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  principle  adopted 
at  first  was  to  construct  the  chiet  lines  at  the  ex- 
pense and  under  the  supervision  of  the  state ;  but 
the  financial  emergencies  of  the  government  sub- 
sequently occasioned  the  abandonment  of  this 


up  and  conveyed  by  the  Lake  of  Constance  to 
the  adjoining  countries,  where  they  are  erected 
with  the  utmost  facility.  But  while  this  inge- 
nuity is  shown  in  the  management  of  the  moun- 
tain forest-tracts  of  fir,  the  far  richer  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  Slavonia,  the  military'  frontier,  and  Upper 
Hungary,  in  which  the  more  valuable  forest  trees 
attain  a  size  unusual  in  £uro))e,  are  neglected 
and  but  little  known.  There  are  3,186*5  Aust, 
sq.  m.  of  woodland.  The  forests  produce,  on  an 
average,  30,000,000  Vienna  fathoms  of  wood  per 
annum,  mostly  of  excellent  qualitv.  The  forests 
yield,  besides,  500,000  cwts.  of  gall  nuts,  100,000 
cwts.  of  potash,  250,000  cwts.  of  turi^ntine  and 
resin,  nuii  4,000,000  cwts,  of  tanning  bark,  an-. 


being  regularly  marked  and  numl)ered,  arc  packed  <  i^^nciple,  and  nearly  all  the  railways  thus  con- 


structed w^ere  given  up  to  private  companies, 
formed  by  French  and  German  capitalists.  Con- 
sidered without  reference  to  the  division  among 
companies,  the  Austrian  railway  system  consists 
of  two  great  lines,  running  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west,  and  crossing  at  light  angles, 
the  point  of  junction  being  at  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Numerous  branches  connect  the  oatl^nng 
districts  with  these  two  great  trunk  lines;  and 
there  is  scarcely'  a  single  town  of  importance  not 
embraced  withm  this  network  of  iron  roads.  The 
subjoined  two  tables  show  the  various  railways 
extant  in  the  Austrian  empire,  together  with  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  each  in  the  year 
1863:— 
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Rbcbpts  of  Austrian  Bailwatb. 


Tnui«port 

of 
Puwngvn 

Total 

Florin* 

Emperor  Ferdtnand'B  (North- 

ern)      

2,28fi,2»l 

16,662,416 

Bailwayg   of  the   Southern, 

Ixnubardo-Venetian,     and 

Central  Italian  Companies— 

1.  Vienna-Trieste  Line  . 

8,690,882 

14,770,272 

2.  Hungarian  lines 

614,981 

8,314,168 

8.  North  and  South  Tyrol 

Line 

478,483 

1,068,641 

4.  Venetian  Lines  . 

1,624,783 

8,678,641 

Anstrian  States  Gompaniee— 

1.  Northern  Line    . 

2,42^,648 

8,512,862 

2.  South-eastern  Line     . 

2,589.970 

8,466,741 

«.  Vienna  New  Saanyer 

Line 

868,684 

1,673,460 

Empnei  Elizabeth's  (West- 

ern)— 

sau  . 

2,146,677 

6,158,868 

Omllnden 

41,262 

209,298 

3.  Branch   Line,    Llnz*- 

Budweis  .       .       . 

24,834 

644,168 

Graz-E6flach  Railway  . 

66,694 

874,788 

South-North  German  Juno- 

Uon 

274,891 

1,046,829 

Bnstehrader  Railway — with 

looomotiTes 

19,572 

670,766 

Bnstehrader  Railway— horse 

tramway     .... 

15,002 

173,896 

288,229 

965,911 

Ansaig-T»plitz  Line       . 

82,664 

860,129 

BrUnn-Rofiidta  Line       . 

22.622 

820,275 

GaUcian  (Charle»-Lonis)  Line 

908,079 

3,640,412 

Preeburg-Timan  Line  . 

65,049 

148,487 

TbeiflB  Railway      . 

1,082,740 

2,904,861 

Ftlnfkirrhen-Mohaci     .       , 
Sum  total 

44,046 

656,145 

19,994,188 

74,200,808 

Total  Ex. 
pendlturo 

turo 

Florim 

Florlai 

Emperor  Ferdinand's  (North- 

em)  Line    .... 

7,891,624 

8,870,792 

BaUways   of    the  Southern. 

Lombardo -Venetian,   and 

Central  Italian  Companies. 

8/475,049 

14,956,668 

Aostrian     State     Railways 

Company    .... 
Empress  Elizabeth's  (West- 

8,761,869 

9,890,194 

em)  Line- 

Vienna-  Salzburg-Paasau 

2,296,706 

2,866,668 

Branch  Line,  Lambacdi- 

Gmttnden     . 

144,294 

65,004 

Branch  Line,  Llnx-Bud- 

welB     .       .       .       . 

431,806 

112,858 

Gras-ITciflach  Railway  . 

168,748 

210,990 

South-North  Qennan  Junc- 

tion      

673,076 

878,7M 

Bustehrader  Railway— with 

looomotives 

264,864 

806,912 

Bustehrader  Railway— horse- 

tramway     .... 

119,764 

64,141 

Bohemian  Western  Line 

418,691 

687,220 

Au8Big-T»plitz  Line      . 

168,076 

192,053 

Bmnn-Bossitx  Line 

122,003 

168,272 

Galidan  (Charlee  Louis)  Line 

1,771,098 

1,869,314 

PreslxuK-^I^iniau  Line  . 

110,728 

32.709 

ThelsB  Railway 

1,716,806 

1,188,046 

PUnfkirchen  -  Mohacs  -  Rail- 

way      

312,613 

843,682 
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The  whole  of  the  above  lines,  chiefly  constructed 
hy  the  state,  became  private  property  at  the 
end  of  1863.  They  carried  in  the  same  year 
nearly  fifteen  millions  of  passengers,  and  returned 


an  average  dividend  of  6^  per  cent  to 
proprietors. 

The  river  system  of  Austria,  though  upon  a 
^nuid  scale,  is  less  available  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  communication  than  is,  perhaps,  usually 
supposed,  the  navi^^tion  of  the  greater  number 
of  bxe  rivers  being  liable  to  be  seriously  impeded 
both  by  floods  and  droughts,  especially  the  latter. 
It  is  aiao  to  be  remtted  that  none  of  the  navi- 
gable Austrian,  Hungarian,  or  Croatian  rivers 
have  their  embouchure  in  the  Adriatic ;  but  are 
all  affluents  of  the  Danube,  which,  after  tra- 
versing the  centre  of  the  empire,  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Black  Sea,  whence  only  it  is  accessible. 
To  obviate  this  deficiency  it  has  been  proposed  to 
unite  the  navigable  river  the  Save,  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  with  the  port 
of  Fiume  on  the  Adriatic;  it  being  supposed  tbat 
the  com  and  other  produce  of  Hungaiy  might 
be  conveyed  by  its  means  to  a  much  more  con- 
venient and  better  maricet  than  it  is  ever  likely  to 
meet  with  at  Galatz  or  other  port  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  But  it  has  not  been  seriouslv 
attempted  to  realise  this  project ;  and  though  it 
were  realised,  it  may,  as  previously  stated,  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  have  the  anticipated 
success.  It  would  cost  a  very  large  sum :  and  the 
expense  of  conveying  so  biilky  a  commodity  as 
wheat  by  its  means,  would  be  so  great  that  the 
probability  is  it  might  be  brought  cheaper  to 
Marseilles  by  Galatz  than  by  this  channel. 

For  many  years  past,  the  Danube  has  been  navi- 
gated by  steamers  from  Katisbon  to  Vienna,  which 
thence  convey  goods  and  passengers  to  Galatz,  Tre- 
bisond,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna.  But  its  navi- 
gation is  subject  to  considerable  difficulties.  From 
Vienna  to  Presburg,  the  river  is  so  very  shallow  as  to 
be  navigable,  in  dry  seasons,  only  by  vessels  drawing 
from  18  inches  to  2  or  2^  feet  water,  and  even  their 
progress  is  not  unirequently  interrupted  by  changes 
m  the  channel  of  the  stream,  and  the  lifting  of 
movable  sandbanks.  Lower  down,  for  a  space  of 
about  80  m.,  between  Moldova  and  Gladova,  where 
the  river  leaves  the  Austrian  territory,  its  channel 
is  much  contracted ;  and  the  water  rushes  over  its 
rocky  bed  with  so  much  violence,  especially  at  the 
point  called  the  Iron  Gate,  near  Ch-sova,  that  it 
cannot  be  safely  navigated  downwards  except 
during  floods,  and  is  nearly  impracticable  for  ves- 
sels ascending  the  stream.  Various  efforts  have 
been  made,  in  modem  times,  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, but  with  no  very  decided  success.  In  conse- 
auence,  passengers  and  eoods,  passing  up  and  down 
lie  river,  are  now  mostiv  conveyed  by  road  from 
the  one  end  of  the  rapids  to  the  other.  (See  for 
further  details  on  this  subieot  the  art.  Danube.^ 

Porta  and  Harhmtrs. — The  principal  commercial 
port  of  Austria  is  Trieste  upon  the  Adriatic  It  is 
a  free  port,  and  is,  with  Venice,  which  has  the 
same  privilege,  shut  out  of  the  customs  line ;  the 
duty  on  goods  imported  into  them  not  being  de- 
manded until  they  are  sent  into  the  interior. 
Venice  is  the  seat  of  the  admiralty,  and  has  dock- 
vards  and  naval  arsenals.  Pola,  in  Istria,  cele- 
brated for  its  magnificent  amphitheatre,  has  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it 
is  so  very  unhealthy  that  it  is  almost  uninhabited. 
Shipping, — Since  the  loss  of  Flanders,  the  mer- 
cantile navv  of  Austria  has  been  wholly  concen- 
trated in  tJie  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  But  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  very  considerable ;  and  engrosses 
a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Sea.  The  oak  timber  of  Camiola  and 
the  Dalmatian  coast  is  reckoned  about  the  very 
best  in  the  world;  so  that  the  Austrian  ships, 
being  built  of  it,  are  very  strong,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  axe  particularly  handsome.    They  are 
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alBO  well  manned  and  provided.  The  seamen  are 
expert,  temperate,  and  orderly;  and  the  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  merchant  service  are  said  to 
be  excellent 

By  far  the  greater  nunber  of  vesaels  of  laige 
burden  belong  to  Trieste.  The  rest  belong  to 
Venice,  Fiume,  Ragusa,  and  the  Bocche  di  Cat- 
taro.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  vessels 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  which  Lb  very 
considerable,  are  more  equally  divided;  Venice 
having,  probably,  as  many  as  Trieste,  while  a 
good  number  belong  to  the  porta  of  Istria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Dalroatia. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Trieste  comprises  all  voy- 
ages beyond  the  limits  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  may 
be  divided  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Levant  trade,  including  the  Ionian  In- 
lands, Greece,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Odessa, 
Ac,  the  ports  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Egypt, 
more  especially  Alexandria. 

2.  The  ponente  or  Mediterranean  trade,  in  the 
west,  comprising  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy;  being  principally  carried  on 
with  Marseilles,  Uenoa,  and  Leghorn. 

3.  The  commerce  on  the  ocean,  which  the  Aus- 
trian merchants  have  attempted  with  conftiderable 
success.  Several  ships  sail  for  Brazil,  Cuba,  the 
U.  States,  England,  Hamburg,  &c 

The  commercial  marine  of  Austria  consisted,  in 
June  1862,  of  9,708  vessels,  5f  an  aggregate  bur- 
den of  349,157  tons,  and  manned  by  34,6G4  sailors. 
Only  606  of  these  ships,  of  228,800  tons  burden, 
with  6,742  seamen,  were  for  the  *  long  course,'  and 
all  the  rest  small  coasting  vessels.  But  the  list 
comprised  69  steamers,  of  21,338  tonnage,  with 
1,700  sailors. 

There  is  an  important  steam  navigation  com- 
pany at  Trieste,  under  the  name  of  Lloyd's  Aus- 
triaco.  They  have  a  laiige  number  of  steam  boats 
with  which  a  communication  is  kept  up  between 
Trieste  and  Venice,  the  Dalmatian  harbours, 
Greece,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria. 
^  State  of  Agriculture. — ^The  arable  land,  con- 
tmuously  or  intermittingly  under  tillage,  com- 
])rise8  3,582  Austr.  sq.  m.  distributed  among  the 
several  provinces,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 


number  of 

Scale  of  Per. 

ProTlncM 

AmtrlAn 

cctiuge  of  the 
whole  Are* 

bq.  MUM 

Austria,  Lower 

141-4 

41-1 

„      Upper 

78-6 

35-3 

Salsburg  .... 

11-7 

9-4 

Styria       .... 

ft6-8 

221 

Carinthla. 

23-9 

13-3 

Carnlola   .... 

23-7 

18-6 

Littorale  .... 

24-1 

17-8 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg      . 

260 

6-1 

Bohemia  .... 

4331 

48-0 

Moravia    .... 

196-1 

6(»-8 

Silesia       .... 

41-6 

46-6 

Galicia      .... 

55.V1 

40-7 

Bukowina 

44*6 

24-5 

Dalmatia  .... 

24-4 

11-0 

Lombaido- Venetian  King- 

dom      .... 

169-8 

88-9 

Hungary  .... 

1266-3 

83-9 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

89-0 

26-6 

Transylvania    . 

216-1 

22-6 

Military  Boxderland 

136-6 

23-4 

The  value  of  arable  land  fluctuates  between  30 
and  1,500  florins — SL  and  150/.  jjer  acre;  the  latter 
being  the  average  price  paid  in  the  German  pro- 
vinces. (Arenstein,  Oesterreich  iii  der  Weltauss- 
tcUung,  1861 ;  Report  of  Mr.  Fane,  Her  Majesty's 
Sec  of  Embassy,  1863.) 

The  follomng  is  the  estimated  annual  produce, 
after  government  returns  publiithed  in  the  year 


1862,  of  the  principal  kinds  of  gnun.    It  is  given 
in  mttzen  ;  I  mctzen  equal  to  1*691  bushel : — 


Wheat  (annual  produce)  «  •  50,000,000 

Oato      ...  .  .  100,000,000 

Rye       .             „  .  .  66,000,000 

Barley  .             „  .  .  60,000,000 

Maize    .             „  .  .  44,000,000 

Mixed  Com        „  .  .  16,000,000 

Millet  and  Buckwheat  .  .  10,000,000 

The  mean  market  price  of.  grains  in  AustriA 
during  the  year  1861  was,  for  wheat  4*5  florins, 

Sire  2*7  florins,  maize  2*6  florins,  and  oats  1*8 
orins,  Austrian  currency.  Cereals  form  a  very 
im])ortant  item  in  the  export  trade  of  the  empire, 
as  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  show  in  my 
former  reports.  In  the  year  1861,  the  value  of 
cereals  and  fruits  exported  amounted  to  45,538,698 
florins,  l)eing  an  mcrease  on  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  1860  of  5,308,482  florins. 

It  is  computed  that  of  hemp  and  flax  there  is 
produced  annually  3,000,000  cwts.,  of  hops  40,000 
cwts.,  of  other  commercial  plants  230,000  cwts. 
llie  amount  of  the  (irops  of  Unseed  and  hempseed 
is  estimated  at  2,500,000  metzen,  of  rape-foed 
1,200.000  metzen :  the  produce  of  oUve-oil  is 
100,000  cwts.  The  quantitv  of  tobacco  grown  in 
1861  was  1,000,000  cwts.  'Tobacco  (like  salt)  is 
an  article  of  government  monopoly ;  but  by  a  law 
which  has  recently  been  passed,  the  growers  of 
this  important  plant  are  now  permitted  to  export 
on  their  own  account  any  surplus  of  t)ie  com- 
modity which  may  be  left  on  their  hands  by  the 
government  purcliasers. 

Hungary  has  almost  unequalled  capacities  for 
the  production  of  wheat  and  of  all  sorta  of  com  ; 
but  these  have  hitherto  been  all  but  whoUy  neg- 
lected, and,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  agri- 
culture, within  the  Hungarian  territory,  is  in  a 
state  of  primaeval  barbansm.  The  country  ftt)m 
Pesth  to  the  borders  of  Transylvania,  and  from 
Belgrade  to  the  vine-bearing  hUls  of  Hegyalja,  is 
a  vast  plain,  from  12,000  to  15,000  8q>  m.  in  ex- 
tent, traversed  by  tlie  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and 
the  Maros,  and  presenting,  one  should  think,  the 
most  inviting  field  for  the  labours  of  the  husband- 
man. Mr.  Paget,  in  his  work  on  Hungary,  re- 
marks on  this  vast  plain  as  follows : — 'Tlie  soil 
of  the  plain  (Puxzto),  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  its  extent,  and,  I  might  add,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  rocks  from  whose  debris  it  has  been 
formed,  is  various  in  its  nature  and  in  its  powcis 
of  production.  A  considerable  portion  is  a  deep 
sand,  e^asily  worked,  and  yielding  fair  crops  in 
wet  seasons;  a  second,  found  principally  in  the 
neighboivhood  of  the  Danube,  Theiss,  and  Temcs, 
is  bogg^',  and  much  deteriorated  in  value  from  the 
frequent  inundations  to  which  it  is  subject,  but 
capable  of  the  greatest  improvement  at  little  cost ; 
and  a  third  is  a  rich  blacx  loam,  the  fertility  of 
which  is  almost  incredible.  When  the  reader  re- 
flects that  this  fruitful  plain  is  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  Lugest  river  in  Europe,  that  it  is  tra- 
versed from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Theiss,  and  that  it 
communicates  with  Transylvania  by  the  Maros, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  what  a  source 
of  wealth  it  might  prove  to  the  country.  In  an^ 
other  part  of  the  civilised  world,  we  should  see  it 
teeming  with  habitations,  and  idive  with  agricul- 
tural industry,  the  envy  of  surrounding  powers, 
the  granary  of  Europe.  Here  it  is  the  most 
thinly  populated,  the  worst  cultivated,  and  the 
least  accessible  portion  of  the  country.  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  produce  this  eflTect. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  Magyars, 
whose  warlike  propensities  induced  them  to  take 
the  most  active  part  in  the  constant  wars  in  which 
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the  coantiy  was  formerly  engaged.  .  ,  ,  Among 
the  Magyars,  too,  the  number  of  children  is  gene- 
rally small :  why  the  Irish  should  be  so  prolmc  on 
starvation,  and  the  Magyars  so  much  the  contrary 
un  abundance,  is,  I  must  confess,  a  mystery  to 
me;  but  such  is  the  fact  The  ease  with  which 
the  land  is  obtained,  its  cheapness,  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  few  wants  of  the  people,  have 
also  operated  to  check  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment m  agricultuxe.  The  formation  of  roacb,  too, 
is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  the  distance 
from  which  the  necessary  materials  would  often 
require  to  be  conveyed;  but  still  more  by  the  un- 
just character  of  the  law,  which  throws  ^e  whole 
burden  of  making  them  on  the  peasant,  thus  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  expend  so  large  a  capital 
as  would  be  required  for  their  first  formation  in 
Each  situations.'    (Travels  in  Hungary,  ii.  3.) 

Wine  is  a  principal  object  in  various  parts  of 
Hungary,  and  much  care  is  usually  bestowed  both 
on  the  ctdture  of  the  vineyards  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  liquor.  The  best  of  sweet  wines,  To- 
kay, owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to  the  care  with 
which  the  ground  is  tuled  and  the  grapes  sorted. 
The  vine  is,  also,  extensively  grown  in  Transyl- 
vania; and  though  nothing  can  be  ruder  than  the 
present  process  of  wine-making  in  the  prov.,  the 
wines  are  remarkable  for  their  bouquet  and  flavour, 
and  have  considerable  body.  There  are  through- 
out the  empire,  according  to  returns  made  in  18G2, 
under  government  inspection,  110  Austrian  sq.  m. 
of  vineyards,  besides  140  Austrian  sq.  m.  of  *  fields 
planted  with  vmej  The  annual  production  of 
vnne  ranges  between  30,000,000  and  40,000,000 
eimeT»— 1  eimer  being  equal  to  12*449  English 
gallons.  (Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Fane,  dated  Vienna, 
Feb.  16,  1863.)  The  culture  of  silk  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  might  be  raised  in  every  part  of 
Hungary.  A  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  a^culture  was  removed  by  the  Diet  of  1836, 
when  a  law  was  passed  for  fixing  the  division  of 
land.  Down  to  that  period  the  peasant  only  tilled 
his  portion  for  three  years,  after  which  another 
was  allotted  to  him  by  his  lord,  and  the  share  he 
possessed  was  either  given  over  to  others  or  turned 
uito  grazing  land,  ilie  want  of  a  market  for 
their  com,  and  their  nomadic  habits,  have  tempted 
the  Hungarians  to  prosecute,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
raising  of  sheep  and  wooL 

Galicia  is  throughout  an  agricultural  prov.  Its 
most  fertile  portion  begins  to  the  £.  of  the  San, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  Dniester,  being  part 
of  the  great  plain  extending  nearly  from  the  Car- 
pathians to  the  Black  Sea,  and  embracing  Podolia, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Moldavia.  The  soU  is  here 
nearly  as  rich  as  that  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
;n%at  Hungarian  plain,  and  produces  the  beautiful 
white  Dantzic  wheat,  so  much  prized  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  That  laige  portion  of  the  land, 
which  is  held  in  small  parcels  by  the  peasants,  is 
in  Galicia  particularly  ill  cultivated  and  unpro- 
ductive. The  rent  of  the  holding  of  the  ])easantry 
IS  commonly  rated  in  contributions  of  labour  (ro- 
bot), payable  to  the  proprietors ;  and  as  the  latter 
generally  insist  on  this  labour  or  service  being 
[lerformed  when  it  is  most  valuable,  and  is  most 
needed  by  the  peasants  themselves,  it  leads  to 
endless  quarrels  and  oppression ;  and,  besides  being 
the  bane  of  agriculture,  has  been  the  principal 
si>urce  of  the  atrocities  that  have  been  committed 
by  the  peasantnr  on  their  lords.  The  estates  of 
the  nobUity  in  Galicia  are  in  ^neral  pretty  well 
farmed,  and  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Austria,  and  the  provinces  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  On  these  estates  regular 
rotations  uf  crops,  with  artificial  grasses,  are  now 
pretty  general;  and  many  of  the  machines  in  use 
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in  England,  such  as  improved  ploughs,  sowing 
and  threshing  machines,  &c.  have  been  introduced. 
A  gentleman,  who  farms  his  own  estate  in  a  part 
of  Moravia,  where  the  soil  is  of  average  quality 
and  the  climate  has  a  mean  temperature,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  following  details : — 

An  estate  of  mean  size  contains  from  850  to 
1,400  Eng.  acres  of  arable  land,  140  to  420  acres 
of  meadow  land,  and  1,000  to  2,500,  or  more,  acres 
wood,  according  to  the  situation,  that  is,  whether 
near  the  mountains  or  in  the  plain.  The  estates 
conferring  the  ri^ht  of  representation  (landtafliche 
GUter),  and  which  are  only  held  by  knights  or 
nobles,  are  of  all  sizes,  ficom  a  few  acres  to  several 
German  sq.  m.  These  estates  can,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  held  also  by  a  commoner,  but  only  on  his 
paying  a  portion  of  the  taxes  twice  over,  and  on 
his  renouncing  the  right  to  all  kinds  of  patronage 
and  judicial  authority.  The  estates  of  mean  size 
may  be  estimated  at  two- thirds  of  the  whole.  In 
Moravia,  about  thirty  are  found  to  exceed  32  Eng. 
sq.  m.  in  extent.  In  purchasing  land,  a  profit  of 
from  4  to  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  is  generally 
looked  for.  The  size  of  the  peasant's  holdings  is 
also  very  various.  In  the  plains  a  peasant's  hold- 
ing may  be  about  28  Eng.  acres.  In  the  hilly 
parts,  where  the  population  is  thinner,  and  the 
son  less  productive,  it  is  30,  40,  and  in  some  pai-t.s 
70  acres.  Half  holdings,  quarter  holdings,  as  well 
as  cottiers  with  snyill  gardens,  are  also  frequent. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  that  of  the  peasant 
itbiilies  two-thirds  hold  land,  and  about  one- 
third  may  be  considered  as  mere  labourers.  The 
mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  peasants  in 
the  low  lands  is  a  rotation  of  three  crops,  viz. 
wheat,  rye,  sufcimer  corn,  fallow ;  the  fallow  being 
only  partially  used.  In  the  hilly  parts  the  fallows 
are*  more  used  for  potatoes,  turnips,  flax,  &c.;  in 
the  mountains  tillage  is  more  irregular.  Oats, 
potatoes,  and  flax  are  grown;  and  in  .the  more 
elevated  spots  oats  and  buckwheat.  On  the 
greater  part  of  the  small  estates  of  the  nobles  a 
better  rotation  of  crops,  with  clover,  green  food, 
and  meadows,  prevail,  according  as  the  soil  or  the 
local  advantages  of  common  grazing  (which  is 
very  extensive  everywhere)  render  it  necessary. 

Distilleries  and  breweries  are  commonly  estab- 
Ibhed  on  large  farms;  and  the  culture  of  beet 
having  been  of  late  years  greatly  extended,  there 
are  numerous  factories  for  the  extraction  of  sugar 
firom  the  root. 

It  is  not  usual  to  let  land  on  lease  in  these  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  few  cases  in  which  tliis  mode 
of  tenure  occurs  must  rather  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions than  as  a  rule,  although  it  is^he  opinion 
of  competent  judges  that  the  incomes  of  the  lai^e 
landholders  would  be  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  the  practice.  In  Poland  villages  are  often  let 
for  short  terms,  that  is,  an  estate  with  the  resident 
labourers  upon  it,  who  are  bound  to  labour  so 
many  days  in  the  week  in  lieu  of  rent  for  their 
lands.  '  In  the  management  of  his  holding  the 
peasant  enjoys  the  liberty  of  turning  at  pleasure 
vineyards  into  meadows,  of  tilling  pasture  fields, 
or  of  converting  the  tillage  fiel£  into  pasture ; 
only  in  the  case  of  woods  the  landlord  reserves 
a  right  of  inspection,  to  prevent,  and  pmiish, 
their  being  dealt  with  contrary  to  contract.  But 
the  peasant  cannot  let  his  land,  nor  leave  it 
uncultivated,  nor  seU  it  in  parcels.  From  the 
peasants'  holdings  the  lord  usually  derives,  1st. 
All  that  was  stipulated  on  the  original  cession  of 
the  land,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  rent-chaige  in 
money  or  otherwise.  2ndly.  The  Lamlemium,  or 
fine,  on  transfer,  whether  by  sale  or  inhcritoiico 
(usually  5  i^er  cent,).  3rdly.  The  Robot,  or  jKjr- 
soual  service,  the  maximum  of  which  has  been 
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fixed  by  law.  This  consisto  generally  in  three 
days'  work,  with  a  waggon  and  horses,  weekly,  for 
the  peasant's  entire  holding;   the  half  holding 

fives  one  and  a-half  day's  work,  and  the  quarter 
olding  two  or  three  days'  labour,  weekly ;  cot- 
tagers give  from  ten  to  thirteen  davs  per  annum. 
4tnly.  The  right  of  grazing  on  uncultivated  fallows 
and  stubbles;  which  however  the  peasant  may 
exercise  upon  the  land  of  his  lord.  5thly.  The 
great  and  small  tithes,  which  aze  often  ceded  to 
the  church,  or  have  been  otherwise  transferred. 
Dominical  property  (allodial  estates)  pay,  in  ge- 
neral, no  tithe.  The  peasant  may  cede  or  leave 
bv  will  his  holding  to  whichever  of  his  sons  he 
pleases;  but  it  is  then  usually  charged  with  a 
sum  for  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
custom  prevails  of  leaving  it  to  the  eldest  son ;  but 
it  is  often  ceded  during  the  father's  Ufe,  who  re- 
tains a  certain  quantum  of  the  produce  for  his  own 
use :  this  generally  happens  when  the  father  wishes 
to  free  his  son  from  liability  to  the  conscription.* 

llie  gross  amount  of  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural produce  of  the  soil  throughout  the  empire 
is  estimated  at  an  annual  value  of  1,600,000,000 
florins,  or  160,p00,000iL 

Great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  in  Austria.  Horses,  mules  and  asses, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  bred  in  vast 
quantities.  The  value  of  the  cattle  of  all  kinds  now 
existing  in  the  empire  is  estimated  at  1,000,000,000 
florins,  and  the  annual  produce  from  them  com- 
prises 100,000,000  eimers  of  milk  (partly  made 
into  butter  and  cheese) ;  20,000,000  head  of  young 
cattle;  18,000,000  cwts.  of  meat  and  fat  from 
grown  cattle ;  12,000,000  hides  and  skins:  700,000 
cwts.  of  wool:  the  whole  being  estimated  at  a 
total  value  of  450,000,000  florins. 

The  rearing  of  silk  worms  is  largely  practised 
in  the  south  of  the  empire;  Yenetia  and  the 
Southern  Tyrol  supplying  annually  about  270,000 
cwts.  of  cocoons,  estimated  at  a  value  of  22,000,000 
florins,  or  2,200,000^  (Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Fane, 
dated  Vienna,  Feb.  16,  1863.) 

We  refer  to  our  articles  on  Styria,  Illtria, 
Hungary,  and Trakstlvania,  for  some  notices  of 
the  mining  wealth  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Iron 
and  native  steel  are  found  in  such  abundance  in 
HtyiUL  and  Illyria,  that  the  ore  is  merely  quarried 
from  mountains  several  thousand  feet  in  height, 
which  are  solid  blocks  of  carbonate  of  iron  ore. 
Yet  these  riches  are  but  vciy  imperfectly  used. 
The  whole  production  of  iron,  in  the  year  1863, 
amounted  to  4,918,698  pounds,  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  which,  viz.  3,157,938  pounds,  came  from 
the  German  provinces.  Of  steel,  646,346  pounds 
were  manufactuiecf  during  the  same  period.  The 
article  of  native  steel  is  especially  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;  for  though,  owinj^  to  the  want  of  improved 
means  of  communication,  English  steel  be,  at 
present,  sold  cheaper  at  Trieste,  yet  not  only  is  the 
quality  of  the  Stvrian  and  Illynan  metal  superior, 
but  it'  is  found  in  such  abundance,  that  it  could 
supply  the  most  extensive  demand.  The  mining 
industry  of  Austria  occupied,  in  the  year  1803,  a 
total  of  107,834  persons,  viz.  98,556  men,  4,009 
women,  and  5,269  children. 

The  total  number  of  factories,  in  the  empire 
amounted  to  about  12,000  in  the  year  1858.  Smce 
that  time  no  returns  have  been  published,  the  old 
system  of  government  supervision  and  regulation, 
as  well  as  the  privileges  of  close  trades  and  guilds, 
having  succumbed  to  a  freer  spirit  of  legislation. 
])y  an  imperial  decree  of  Dec.  20,  1859,  a  new 
*Gewerbe-ordnung'  was  introduced,  which  re- 
pealed nearly  all  tne  restrictions  previously  incum- 
bering the  free  exercise  of  the  various  industrial 
occupations.    The  princiiml  seats  of  the  cotton 
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and  woollen  manufactures  are,  Bohemia,  Monvin, 
Silesia,  and  Austria ;  and  theie  they  have  attained 
to  considerable  perfection.  Coarse  cloths  are  every* 
where  manufactured ;  and  laige  exports  of  cotton 
and  woollen  wares,  especially  of  inferior  shawls 
and  red  caps,  are  annually  made  to  Turk^  and 
the  East.  Linen  is  a  leading  article  of  manu- 
facture; spinning  and  weaving  fonning  the  prin- 
cipal empbyment  of  the  peasantry  during  the 
wmter,  especially  of  the  women,  in  the^  northern 
provinces.  In  GaUcia,  not  only  a  portion  of  the 
rent,  but,  in  many  laxge  establishments,  a  part 
of  the  wages  of  servants,  b  paid  in  linen.  The 
stained  glass  ware  of  Bohemia  is  a  truly  beautiful 
fabric.  Ming  superior  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy 
of  the  colours  to  any  that  is  elsewhere  produced. 
It  is  extensively  exported.  Bohemian  pure  crystal 
is  not,  however,  equal  to  that  of  England. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  various  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  the  government  has  framed  for  their 
protection  special  laws,  which  are  rigidly  enforced. 
The  chief  of  these  regulations  are  as  follows : — 
1.  The  earliest  age  at  which  children  can  be  em- 
ployed is  at  twelve  years.  2.  The  only  exoq>tion 
shflJl  be  for  children  who,  at  nin%  years  of  a^  have 
for  three  years  received  a  religious  education  and 
attended  school;  but  as  long  as  these  children 
shall  continue  at  an  age  at  which  they  ought  to 
attend  school,  the  manufacturers  shall  watch  over 
their  education,  and  call  to  their  aid  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  but  without  interrupting  their  work. 
3.  For  children  between  nine  and  twelve  years  old 
the  maximum  of  the  time  they  are  to  wwk  ia  fixed 
at  ten  hours,  and  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years 
of  a^  at  twelve  houn,  but  they  shall  be  allowed 
an  mten'al  of  one  hour.  4.  Manufacturers  are 
bound  to  prevent  all  disorder  and  scandalous  con- 
duct among  the  adults  in  their  establishments. 

5.  Manufacturers  shall  keep  registers,  in  which 
shall  be  entered  the  names  and  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren, their  residences,  and  the  period  at  which  they 
entered  the  manufactory.  This  register  shall  be 
produced  before  the  magistrate  and  the  minister 
of  public  worship  whenever  it  may  be  required. 

6.  All  contraventions  of  these  regulations  shall  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  fix>m  2  to  100  florins ;  and 
m  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  the  offender 
may  be  interdicted  from  having  any  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  in  his  employment. 

The  best  and  surest  scale  for  a  ratio  of  the 
development  of  factory  system  and  production  by 
machinery  is  the  consumption  of  mineral  coal, 
this  fuel  ha^dng  been  comparatively  little  used  in 
the  households  of  Austria.  But  the  consumption 
of  coals  has,  since  1839,  increased  from  10  to  nearly 
70  million  cwts.  Moreover,  there  is  in  the  indus- 
trial districts  of  the  Giant  and  Ore  mountains 
scarcely  any  water-power  left  that  is  not  availed 
of,  so  that  at  present  water-works  make  their  way 
out  of  the  valleys  uito  the  plains ;  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  coal-fields  large  industrial  dis- 
tricts are  rising  into  existence  where  the  works 
are  carried  on  with  steam-power. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  Austria,  owing  to  her 
central  situation,  and  the  distance  of  all  her  muf^C 
important  provs.  from  the  sea,  labours  under  con- 
siderable natural  difficulties.  Notwnithstanding 
these,  there  has  been  of  late  a  steady  increase 
both  in  exports  and  imports,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
partial  adoption  of  free-trade  principles.  How- 
ever, a  laxge  portion  of  the  revenue  is  still  derived 
from  customs'  duties,  chiefly  on  imports,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
chief  articles,  and  classes  of  articles,  imported  in 
the  year  1863,  and  the  amount  of  duties  lened  on 
them. 
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Imports. 


ValiMof 

Cnatom* 

la  ch«  Tariff 

ImporU 

Florlni 

Florlnt 

Golonial  Wares  &nd  Soath- 

em  Fruits 

16,849,787 

5,012,122 

Tobacco  and  Mannfactores 

of  Tobacco 

2,728,647 

13,629 

Cereals  and  Fruits 

12,299,963 

868,441 

AnimaLf         .         ,         ,         . 

17,607,927 

1,235,728 

7,189,941 

166,318 

Grease  and  Oils    . 

13,367,885 

854.485 

Liquors  and  Etlibles    . 

2,203,119 

662,464 

Materials  for  Fuel  and  Tim- 

ber     

5,676,684 

7,969 

Dyeing,     Tanning,     and 

Chemical  Stuffs 

17,484,867 

257,739 

Metals,  precious,  raw  and 

half-manufactured    . 

88,606,136 

278,315 

Weaying  &  Loom  Materials 

17,523,696 

89,821 

Yams 

21,169,668 

1,294,856 

WoTen  and  Loom  Goods     . 

9,968,880 

1,442,008 

Pttper  and  Stationery  . 

1,222,296 

40,275 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods . 

6,338,000 

200,230 

Wood,     GlasB,     and    Clay 

Wares        .... 

8,270,866 

96,856 

Metal  Goods.       .       .       . 

2,670,058 

190,192 

Ydddes       .... 

824,000 

11,850 

Machines  and  Hardware 

6,288,074 

440,489 

Chemical  Products,  Colours, 

and  Fats. 

2,018,442 

108,918 

Printed  Books  and  Objects 

ofArt       .        .       .       . 
Bomtotal    .       .       . 

6,251,470 

11,105 

282,732,664 

12,687,706 

The  sabjoined  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  the 
vear  1868,  together  with  the  customs'  revenue  de- 
rived thereficom,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  was  very 
slight. 

Exports. 


"-•-^Jlssi""^ 

Valac  of 
ExporU 

Ctutomt 

Golonial  Wares 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of 
Tobacco      .... 

Cereals  and  Fruits 

Animals         .... 

Animal  Products  . 

Grease  and  OUs      . 

Liquors 

Materials  for  Fuel  &  Timber 

Medicaments,  Perfumes,  Dye- 
ing, Tanning,  and  Chemical 
Staffs 

Macals,  precious,  raw  and 
half-manufactured     . 

Wearing  and  Loom  MateriaU 

Yams 

Woven  and  Loom  Goods 

Goods  made  of  Straw,  Bast, 
Paper,  and  Stationery 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

Wood,  Glass,  and  Clay  Wares 

Metal  Goods 

I  jjiid  and  Water  Vehicles     . 

Instnuncnts,  Machines,  and 
bardwan    .... 

Chemical  Products,  Colours, 
Fats  and  Combustibles 

Printed  Books  and  Objects  of 
Art 

BeCi]8e,BagB.       .       .       . 

Sum  total 

Floriu 
6,780 

688,806 
46,538,698 
9,309,386 
4,355,125 
3,W2,076 
3,940,300 
24,897,610 

4,303,886 

86,641,670 

86,646,949 

2,682,215 

48,721,638 

6,126,821 
13,606,300 
22,872,411 
16,362,674 

8,963,000 

22,498,852 
4,499,988 

2,493,660 

106,758 

Fiorina 

41,961 
79,748 
27,588 
227,607 

27,880 

810,687,250 

404,189 

Teari 

Imporu 

Exporti 

FlortM 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1867 
1858 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 

158,074,663 
209,329,840 
207,262,290 
219,165,017 
248,288,167 
801,144,329 
292,995,251 
808,285,929 
268,227,783 
231,226,702 
235,847,057 
214,918,496 

186,624,444 
196,804,828 
228,924,871 
228,440,298 
244,134,142 
263,928,641 
242.363,721 
275,599,871 
292,863,721 
805,197,493 
807,680,155 
388,858,018 

The  progress  of  Austrian  commerce  in  the  twelve 
years  1851-62  is  exhibited  iu  the  subjoined  state- 
ment:— 


The  chief  commodities  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Austria  are  com  and  flour,  hemp, 
tallow,  glass  beads,  olive  oil,  quicksilver,  currants, 
cream  of  tartar,  lard,  seed,  shumac,  sponge,  wood, 
and  wool.  In  1862,  the  total  value  or  the  imports 
amounted  to  1,179,802A;  in  1861,  to  1,246,046^. 
and  in  1860,  to  986,364/. 

The  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures shipped  to  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
1862  waa  787,561/.,  an  amount  less  by  180,340/. 
than  m  1861,  and  by  206,108/.  than  in  1860. 
Cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  yam  alone  pro- 
duced more  than  a  moiety  of  the  yearly  trJLnsac- 
tions. 

The  usual  coind  in  circulation  are  the  ducat  of 
Holland =4  fl.  30  kr. ;  the  sovereign = 13^  fl. ;  the 
florin  of  20»1  fine  mark,  divided  into  60  kr. ;  IL 
sterling,  at  par»9  fl.  31  kr.  Bank  notes,  of  5  fl. 
and  upwards,  circulate,  as  well  as  the  notes  be- 
longing to  the  depreciated  currency,  of  which  5  fl. 
=  1  fl.  m  silver,  and  I  fl.=24  kr.  This  is  denomi- 
nated Vienna  value ;  the  silver  value  is  called  that 
of  the  Convention,  Pieces  of  20  kr.,  silver,  3  of 
which  form  a  florin,  with,  sm^-ller  pieces  of  10,  5, 
and  3  kr.,  form  the  silver  coinage,  llie  20  kr. 
piece  is  termed,  in  Italy,  lire  Austriaco. 

Income  and  ExpendUure. — The  financial  system 
of  AiLstria  has  been  till  recently  involved  in  much 
mystery.  The  taxes  vary  in  the  dilferent  provs,, 
and  are  seldom  assessed  on  the  same  principles. 
The  taxes  are  distributed  under  the  two  great 
heads  of  direct  and  indirect.  The  former  com- 
prise, Ist.  The  land-tax,  or  conirlbutum  fonciere, 
extending  generally  over  the  empire,  but  assessed 
differently  in  the  different  provs. ;  2nd.  The  house- 
tax,  from  which  Hungary  is  exempted ;  drd.  A 
poll-tax,  confined  chiefly  to  the  Italian  provs.; 
4th.  A  tax  on  industry,  or  "rather  on  licences  re- 
quired to  carry  on  certain  branches  of  industry; 
5th.  A  tax  on  Jews ;  and  6th.  A  tax  on  succes- 
sions. The  indirect  taxes,  which  also  differ  in 
different  provs.,  consist  principally  of  excise  duties 
on  liquors  and  butchers'  meat ;  customs  duties,  the 
important  monopolies  of  tobacco  and  salt,  stamp 
duties,  and  some  others  of  minor  importance. 

To  the  revenue  of  the  empire  the  German- 
Slavonic  population  contributes  about  65  per  cent., 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary  25  per  cent,  and  L,om- 
bardo-\  enice  about  6  per  cent.  The  monopoly  of 
the  government  for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  one  of  the 
principal  items  of  revenue,  has  existed  since  the 
year  1670.  This  soiurce  of  income  has  been  con-' 
tinuaUy  increasing  of  late  years.  There  are  several 
branches  of  the  administration,  snch  as  the  depart- 
ments of  the  interior,  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
of  public  education,  which  have  special  funds  at 
then:  disposal,  derived  from  what  may  be  called 
endowments,  and  consisting  cliicfly  in  landed 
pn>perty. 

Ihe  subjoined  tables  show  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  empire  for  the  year  1863 : — 
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Rbvekue  of  1863 

DrRBCT  Taxjes  :— 

Florins 

£ 

Land  Tax 

62,481,200 

6,378,082 

Buildings  Tax 

19,261,300 

1,964,653 

Trade  Tax      . 

6,814,900 

693,120 

Poll  Tax 

6,271,000 

687,640 

Legacy  Tax    . 

29,600 

8,009 

Income  Tax   . 

16,167,700 

1,646,085 

Taxes  on  MUitury  Quar- 

teiB      .... 

1,799,100 

183,610 

Indirect  Taxicb— 

ExciBO     .... 

67,678,700 

6,928,227 

CnstomB 

16.247,616 

1,665,246 

Salt         .... 

33,069,600 

8,372,079 

Tobacco. 

30,901,470 

3,151,947 

Stamps  .... 

13,116,519 

1,387,884 

Taxes  on  legal  professions 

21,271,639 

2,169,706 

Lotteries 

6,034,400 

615,613 

Fost-offloe 

3,714,200 

878,860 

Tolls       .... 

2,928,600 

298,717 

Stamping  Metals  . 

66,500 

6,783 

Venetian  Dues 

106,010 

10,813 

Indirect  Taxes  on  Mili- 

tary Quarters 

166,664 

16,867 

7,615,187 

776,748 

Other  Reoelpte 

1      2,874,520 

293,201 
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compan^nng  deficit,  during  the   yean  1851   to 
1863 :— 


Ycsn 

Ezpenditura 

Defldt 

£ 

£ 

1861 

29,629,960 

7,129.415 

1852 

80,973,167 

7,962,089 

1863 

32,144,224 

8,305,858 

1854 

40,724,310 

16,714,888 

1856 

44,104,190 

16,831,990 

1856 

37,121,231 

8,102.297 

1857 

87,085,643 

6,345,946 

1858 

86,706,268 

6,186,882 

1859 

49,159,425 

34,880,651 

1860 

82,782,660 

4,081,662 

1861 

36,005,926 

8,482,704 

1862 

36,459,246 

4,872,186 

1863 

38,442,716 

6,221,208 

EXPEN-DirURE  OF  1863 

Florins 

£ 

Civil  List       .       .       . 

7,458,700 

760,787 

Beichsrath     . 

726,637 

74,106 

Cabinet    .... 

76,000 

7,762 

Council  of  State     . 

151,837 

16,487 

Foreign  AiTairs      . 

2,486,150 

263,687 

Ministry  of  State  . 

26,727,580 

2,624,213 

Ministry  for  Ecclesiasti- 

cal Affairs  . 

4,724,500 

481,899 

Provincial  Chancelleries 

18,572,185 

1,894,858 

Ministry  of  Finance 

21,584,766 

2,201  ,«6 

„       of  Justice 

9,150,567 

933,357 

„       of  Police . 

2,646,676 

269,867 

Commerce 

4,613,142 

470,540 

Other  Branches      • 

1,386,200 

131,392 

War        .... 

107,023,000 

10,916,306 

War,  Special  Bevenue  . 

6,777,000 

589,264 

Navy      .... 

10,481,619 

1,069,125 

Quotas    of    Interest  to 

4,848,060 

493,991 

Interest  on  Debt    . 

113,698,750 

11,596,272 

Old  Debts       . 

18,870,500 

1,924,791 

Bailway  Telegraphs 

6,001.961 

616,320 

Loss  on  Bills  and  Coin  . 

7,118,420 

726,079 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  revenue  of  the 
empire  in  the  course  of  fourteen  yean  is  exhibited 
in  the  subjoined  statement,  drawn  up  from  official 
returns : — 


Tear 

Florins 

£ 

1850 

197,443,872 

19,744,337 

1851 

225,005,860 

22,500,635 

18.Vi 

230410,271 

23,011,027 

1853 

238,383,605 

23,838,366 

1854 

250,094,220 

25,009,422 

1H66 

282,722,005 

28,272,200 

1856 

290,189,337 

29,018,933 

1857 

317,396,986 

81,739,698 

1858 

316,188,865 

31,518,886 

1859 

260,829,196 

24,778,774 

1860 

301,689,456 

28,660,998 

1861 

842,349,714 

32,623.222 

18(12 

321,969,584 

80,687,110 

1863 

398,667,966 

33,221,497 

The  decline  of  the  revenue  in  1859  marks  the 
detachment  of  the  flourishing  Italian  provinces. 
The  war  of  that  period  is  still  more  strikingly 
viHiblc  in  the  expenditure,  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  cxiKinditure  imd  the  ac- 


The  Austrian  budget  was  settled,  up  to  the  year 
1863,  froi!D  the  fint  of  November  to  the  last  day 
of  October  every  year.  A  change  was  introdacod 
in  1863,  when  it  was  arranged  tiiat,  for  the  future, 
the  financial  accounts  of  the  empire  should  ran 
current  with  the  ordinary  year.  To  accomplish 
the  change,  the  budget  estimates  for  1863-64  were 
for  fourteen  months,  from  November  1,  1863,  to 
the  last  day  of  December,  1864.  The  revenue  for 
this  period  of  fourteen  months  was  estimated  at 
at  570,047,335  florins,  and  the  expenditure  at 
609^447,289  florins,  leaving  a  deficit  of  39,399,954 
florins,  to  be  covered,  with  part  of  former  deficits, 
by  the  loan  of  70,000,000  florins. 

The  public  debt  of  the  empire  has  grown  up  gra- 
dually since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  1763,  Austria 
had  a  debt  of  150,000,000  of  florins,  which  grew  to 
283,000,000  in  1781,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  in  1789,  had  risen  to 
349,000,000.  From  this  period  the  debt  ^w  in 
extraoniinaiy  proportions.  From  1789  until  1863, 
there  was  not  a  smgle  year  in  which  the  revenue 
of  the  state  came  up  to  the  expenditure.  On  the 
31  St  December,  1863,  the  totsi  liabilities  of  the 
state,  both  consolidated  and  floating,  amounted 
to  2,364,316,761  florins,  of  which  the  floating  debt 
consisted  of  396,972,206  florins. 

Form  of  Government, — The  emperors  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  preWously  to  the  year  1848,  ruled 
the  dominions  accumulated  under  their  sceptre  in 
an  absolute  manner,  commonly  described  as  'pa- 
ternal despotism.'     The  revolution  of  the  year 

1848,  originating  among  the  German  portion  of 
the  popuLntioii,  put  an  end  to  this  sway,  by  ori- 
ginating a  purely  democratic  constitution,  which 
tJie  emperor  was  forced  to  sign  on  the  4th  of  March, 

1849.  This  very  liberal  cli^ter,  however,  was  re- 
pealed by  an  imperial  decree  of  Dec  31,  1851, 
which  substituted  a  more  absolute  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  during  the  following  years,  new  edicts 
altered  the  public  charter.  Fmally,  by  an  ira- 
IMirial  diploma,  dated  Oct.  20,  1860,  followed  by 
a  decree,  or  'Patent'  of  February  26,  1861,  tlio 
present  constitution  of  the  empire  was  estab- 
lishc(L  Its  main  features  are  a  tripartite  legis- 
lature, consisting,  first,  of  the  provincial  diets, 
representing  the  various  states  of  the  monan-hy; 
secondly,  a  ceJitral  diet,  called  the  Rnchtrathj  or 
council*  of  the  empire ;  and,  thirdly,  a  reduced 
form  of  the  latter,  entitled  Enger  Heichtrath^  or 
Partial  Council  of  the  Empire. 

There  are  eighteen  Provincial  Dieta—nsmeiyf 
for  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Lombardo-Venice,  Dal- 
matia,  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Galicia,  Higher  Aus- 
tria, Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carintliia, 
Camiola,  Bukowina,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Tj'rol  and 
Vorarlbcig,  Transylvania,  Istria  and  Trieste.    The 
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diets  of  an  these  provinces  are  fonned  in  nearly 
the  Mine  manner,  only  differing  in  the  number  of 
deputies.  Each  consists  of  only  one  assembly, 
composed,  Ist,  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Oriental  Greek  Church 
tad  tb#  chancellors  of  universities ;  2nd,  of  the 
representatives  of  great  estates,  elected  by  all  land- 
owners paying  not  less  than  100  florins,  or  10^, 
taxes;  drd,  of  the  representatives  of  towns,  elected 
bT those  citizens  who  possess  municipal  rights; 
4th,  of  the  representatives  of  boards  of  commerce 
and  trade-unions,  chosen  by  the  respective  mem- 
beis;  and  5th,  of  the  representatives  of  rural  com- 
munes, elected  by  such  mhabitants  as  pay  a  small 
amoont  of  direct  taxation.  The  provmcial  diets 
lie  competent  to  make  laws  concerning  local  ad- 
ministndon,  particuhurly  those  affecting  county 
taxation,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  educational, 
choich,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  public 
works  executed  at  the  public  expense.  Hungary, 
Cio&da,  and  Transylvania  have  separate  consti- 
tutions, allowing  somewhat  greater  latitude  of 
Klf-^vemment.  The  diet  of  Transylvania,  con- 
Toked  for  July  1, 1863,  consisted  of  165  members, 
of  which  number  125  were  elected  by  the  people, 
and  40  nominated  by  the  crown.  In  the  elections, 
everr  man  has  a  vote  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  pays  direct  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  8  florins,  or  15s. ;  and  capable  of  being  elected 
aie  all  citizens  of  the  age  of  thirty  who  '  are  of 
irreproachable  character.' 

The  Reichsroth,  or  Council  of  the  Empire,  con- 
asts  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house,  'fhe  upper 
bcuse  is  fonned,  1st,  of  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
family,  who  are  of  age ;  2nd,  of  a  number  of  no- 
bles—sixty-two  in  tne  present  reichsrath — ^pos- 
s^sing  large  landed  property,  on  whom  the  em- 
peror may  confer  the  dignity  of  state-councillors ; 
8rd.  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  who  are  of 
princely  rank ;  and  4th,  of  any  other  life-members 
nominated  by  the  emperor,  on  account  of  being 
&tii^uished  in  art  or  science,  or  who  have  ren- 
dered signal  services  to  church  or  state — forty- 
sereo  in  the  present  reichsrath.  The  lower 
house  is  composed  of  843  members,  elected  by  the 
eii^teen  provincial  diets  of  the  empire  in  the 
following  proportions:  Hungary,  85;  Bohemia, 
54;  Lombardo-Venice,  20;  Dalmatia,  5 ;  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  9 ;  Galicia,  38 ;  Higher  Austria,  10 ; 
Lower  Austria,  18 ;  Salzburg,  3 ;  Styria,  13 ;  Ca- 
rtnthia,  5 ;  Carniola,  6 ;  Bi^owina,  5 ;  Moravia, 
22:  Silesia,  6 ;  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  12 ;  Tran- 
svlrania,  26 ;  and  Istria  and  Trieste,  6.  The  elec- 
tion for  the  lower  house  of  the  reichsrath  is 
nude  in  the  assembled  provincial  diets,  the  elected 
dqiuties  to  be  members  of  such  diets.  The  em- 
peror has  the  right,  however,  to  order  the  elections 
to  take  place  directly  by  the  various  constituencies 
of  the  provincial  representatives,  should  the  diets 
i^use  or  neglect  to  send  members  to  the  reichsrath. 

The  emperor  nominates  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  both  chambers  of  the  reichsrath,  the 
remaining  functionaries  being  chosen  by  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  two  houses.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  head  of  the  state  to  assemble  the  reichsrath 
annually.  The  rights  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  diploma  of  Oct.  20, 186(2,  and  the  *  Patent '  of 
Feb.  26, 1861,  are  conferred  upon  the  reichsrath,  are 
as  follows: — 1st.,  Qnuent  to  all  laws  relating  to 
military  duty;  2nd,  CooperaHon.  in  the  legislature 
<«  trade andcommerce,  customs,  banking, posting, 
telegraph,  and  railway  matters ;  3rd,  Examination 
of  the  estimates  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  state;  of  the  bills  on  taxation,  public  loans, 
and  conversion  of  the  funds ;  and  general  control 
of  the  public  debt.  To  give  validity  to  bills  passed 
by  the  reichsrath,  the  consent  of  both  chambers 


is  required,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  the  head  of 
the  state.  The  members  of  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  house  have  the  right  to  propose  new  laws 
on  subjects  within  the  competence  of  the  reichs- 
rath; but  in  all  other  matters  the  initiative 
belongs  solely  to  the  government. 

The  Enger  Reichsrath,  or  Partial  Council  of  the 
Empire,  is  formed  by  the  full  reichsrath,  leaving 
out  the  representatives  of  Hungary  and  of  Croatia 
in  both  houses.  The  laws  passed  by  the  partial 
counciU  and  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign,  have 
effect  in  the  whole  empire,  excepting  these  two 
provinces.  It  is  with  the  object  of  giving  the  for- 
merly independent  realm  of  Hungary  and  her 
dependencies  a  larger  share  of  seu-govemment 
than  the  remaining  provinces  of  Austria,  that  the 
Enger  Reichsrath  has  been  instituted. 

The  legal  code  of  Austria  remains,  in  its  most 
essential  points,  the  same  as  the  *  Gesetzbuch,' 
drawn  up  by  a  commission  of  lawyers  by  command 
of  the  late  emperor  Francis  I.,  and  published  by 
his  order.  It  is  much  praised  as  a  theoretical 
compilation;  but  open  to  the  objections  raised 
against  aU  codes  in  practical  respects.  In  Austria 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  are  not  published,  and 
each  judgment  interpreting  a  paragraph  of  the 
codes  is  a  fresh  improvisation  on  the  part  of  the 
judge.  If  it  be  discovered  that,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  a  former  judge  or  another  court 
decided  differently,  the  case  b  referred  to  the 
ministry  of  justice,  which  decides  what  the  law  is 
in  that  particular  case ;  but  its  decision  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  construction  of  the  law  for  future  cases. 
The  judges  are  removable,  and  may  be  promoted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  but,  like  all  other 
employees,  can  only  be  dismissed  with  pensions, 
unless  convicted  of  improper  conduct  by  some 
court  of  justice.  In  all  cases  trials  under  the  late 
regime  took  place  in  secret,  and  the  proceedings 
were  in  writmg:  even  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses was  not  public :  the  decision  was  according 
to  the  votes  of  the  president  and  assessors  of  the 
court.  Criminal  trials  were  protracted  to  an  enor- 
mous length;  and  accused  persons  were  often 
suffered  to  be  in  prison  for  years  before  their  cases 
were  brought  on.  All  this  has  been  altered  under 
the  new  constitution,  by  which  the  laws  of  Austria 
are  brought  more  in  conformity  with  those  of  the 
West^European  states,  jjarticularly  of  France. 
However,  the  police  is  still  entrusted  with  very 
great  powers,  infringing  on  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  The  poHtical  and  local  exercise  of  its 
authority  includes  not  only  the  preservation  of 
public  order,  but  the  permitting  strangers  to  reside 
m  any  part  of  the  empire, — the  allowing  subjects 
themselves  to  change  their  places  of  abode  or  to 
travel,  passports  being  requisite  even  in  the  coun- 
try' itself,  and  frequently  only  procured  after 
long  delay  and  much  trouble.  The  police  of  the 
provinces  is  entrusted  in  the  laige  towns  to  a 
board,  whose  officers  are  appointed  by  the  crown : 
in  small  towns  to  the  magistracy :  in  the  country 
the  captain  of  the  circle  united  these  functions 
with  his  iudicial  and  administrative  powers. 

The  Austrian  prisons  are  divided  into  three 
classes : — state  prisons,  for  political  offenders,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Spielbeig  at  Bruim  in  Mo- 
ravia, Kuffstein  in  Tyrol,  Mun^aes  in  Hungary, 
Lembeig  in  Galicia,  and  Venice ;  houses  of  correc- 
tion (Zuchthailser)  in  aU  the  chief  towns,  in  which 
criminals  are  kept  at  hard  labour  (those  in  irons  are 
sent  to  the  fortresses) ;  and  houses  of  detention, 
under  the  care  of  the  police,  in  which  persons  who 
are  arrested  are  kept  before  and  during  the  judicial 
proceedings.  A  large  prison,  on  an  improved  plan, 
was  erected  some  years  since  in  a  healthy  situa- 
tion at  Vienna,     It  Ls  usual  to  give  every  neetly 
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prisoner,  on  his  discharge,  a  small  sum  of  money, 
to  keep  him  from  the  temptations  of  momentary 
indurence. 

The  Church  and  Clam. — The  state  religion  of 
Austria  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  next  in  im- 

E)rtance  stands  the  Greek  Church.  Calvinism  and 
utheranism  are  also  professed  bi^  large  numbers 
of  the  people ;  the  former  mostly  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania^  the  latter  in  the  German  provinces 
and  in  Galicia.  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of 
Austria  comprises  11  Roman  Catholioi  arch- 
bishops, 1  Greek  archbishop,  1  Greek  schismatic 
archbishop,  and  1  Armeman  archbishop.  The 
Roman  Gnurch  has  further  59  bishops,  with  chap- 
ters and  consistories,  and  43  abbots  of  ancient 
endowed  monasteries,  in  Austria,  Styria,  lUyria, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  Hungary  has  22  abbots 
with  endowments,  124  titular  abbots,  41  en- 
dowed and  29  titular  prebendaries,  and  3  col- 
lege foundations.  Transylvania  has  3  titular 
abbots,  and  upwards  of  150  monasteries  and  con- 
vents; and  Galicia  70  monasteries.  The  Greek 
United  Church  has  1  archbishop  and  1  bishop  in 
Galicia,  and  5  bishops  in  Hungary.  The  Ar- 
menian Catholic  Church  has  an  archbishop  at 
Lembeig.  The  archbishop  of  Carlowitz  is  head 
of  the  Greek  Church,  with  10  bishops  and  60  pro- 
topapas  or  deans,  fhe  Protestants  are  placed 
under  10  superintendents  for  the  Lutherans,  and 
9  superintendents  for  Calvinists.  In  Hungarv 
and  Transylvania,  the  Protestants  choose  their 
superintendents,  who  are  controlled  by  district 
inspectors.  A  great  part  of  the  Magyar  inhabitants 
of  Hungary  are  Calvinists,  and  Protestants  enjoy, 
in  that  kingdom  and  its  dependent  lands,  equal 
rights  with  the  Catholics.  The  Unitarians  are 
t'lllerated,  or  rather  recognised  by  law,  in  Tran- 
sylvania, where  they  have  a  superintendent,  and 
are  dispersed  over  164  parishes.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  dominant  throughout  the  empire ; 
and,  in  case  of  dispute,  the  right  to  the  tithes  is 
assumed  to  be  vested  in  the  parish  priest.  The 
extent  of  landed  property  in  Austria  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  Church  is  very  considerable,  'uiough 
reduced  in  number  within  the  last  half  century, 
there  are  still  nearly  300  abbeys,  and  above  500 
convents  in  the  empire.  Some  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelates  have  very  large  incomen,  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  the  revenues  of  whose  see  amount 
to  150,000  florins,  or  12,500^  The  church  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  the  only  possessor  of  the 
tithes;  its  wealth  consists  princiimlly  in  endow- 
ments of  land,  or  revenues  chaiged  upon  estates. 
The  richest  see  is  the  primacy  of  Hungary,  the 
archbishopric  of  Olmlltz  being  next  in  importance. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  convents  by  Joseph  II., 
a  portion  of  the  confiscated  lands  and  revenues  was 
appropriated  to  form  a  fund  for  improving  the  sa- 
lanes  of  the  parish  clergy,  the  minimum  of  whose 
incomes  has  been  fixed  at  300  fl.  for  a  parish 
priest^  and  150  fl.  for  a  chaplain  or  curate.  This 
fund  is  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  bishop, 
as  far  as  concerns  his  diocese ;  ^et  estates  belong- 
ing to  it  are  constantly  advertised  for  public  sale. 
The  united  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  are  as- 
similated to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  far  as 
their  parishes  extend.  The  schismatic  Greeks  pos- 
sess a  fund,  vested  in  bonum  nationiSf  in  Hungary, 
which  is  managed  by  the  metropolitan  and  three 
assistAnts.  The  Protestant  confessions  have  no 
endowed  churches  or  parishes  out  of  HungaiA'  and 
Transylvania,  the  clergy  elsewhere  being  chosen 
and  supported  by  tlieir  flocks.  The  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  livings  is  vested,  in  general,  in  the 
landed  proprietors  and  various  corporations,  as  in 
England.  The  parishes  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
as  heir  to  the  suppressed  convents,  are  numerous. 


The  emperor  nominates  aU  the  bishops,  withj 
exception  of  the  archbishop  of  OlmQtz,   wl 
chosen  by  the  chapter  of  that  city. 

Church  property  throughout  all  the  pro> 
except  Hungaiy  and  Transylvania,  is  very  Jt, 
taxed ;  and  the  state  inherits  a  moiety  of  ^  ^_  ^ 
sonal  property  of  eveiy  Catholic  cleigyman,  it'' 
being  of  course  supposed  that  he  has  no  direct 
natural  heirs.  But  the  line  of  policy  respecting 
the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  the  emperor  Joseph 
laid  the  foundation,  has  not  of  late  been  adhered 
to ;  new  religious  orders  having  been  suffered  to 
establish  themselves,  and  even  the  Jesuits  have 
been  permitted  openly  to  settle  in  several  provin- 
cial towns,  llie  number  of  members  of  the  various 
religions  persuasions  is  as  follows,  according  to  the 
census  of  October  31, 1857,  deduction  being  made 
of  the  provinces  ceded  in  1859 : — 


Catholics        .  23,968,686 

Greek  Church  3,694,896 

United  Greeks  8,118,60.5 

Lutherans      .  1,386,799 


Calvinists  .  2,161,766 

Unitarians  .  60,541 

Jews  .  1,049,871 

Other  Beets  .  2JU0 


The  Jews,  formerly  much  oppressed,  and  subject 
to  all  manner  of  indignities,  have  been  not  only 
released  from  all  these  restraints  since  the  year 
1849,  but  have  even  become  powerful  in  the  state, 
owing  to  tlie  great  wealth  amassed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

CZosjec  of  InhabitaiUSj  and  State  of  the  Pro- 
vinces.— Tlie  three  classes  of  noblet,  citizen$j  and 
peaaanU  were  strictly  defined  in  all  the  provinces 
previously  to  the  late  changes.  The  nobility  are 
both  numerous  and  rich  in  Austria,  where  estates 
are  generally  entailed ;  and  the  higher  oflices  of 
the  court,  the  army,  and  the  church  are  rescfved 
for  this  class.  The  members  of  the  male  sex  of 
the  various  noble  families  throughout  the  empire  are 
estunated  at  250,000.  Of  these,  163,000  belong  to 
Hungary,  24,900  to  Galicia,and  2,260  to  Bohemia, 
llie  latter  country  has  fourteen  princely  families, 
172  families  of  counts,  80  of  barons,  and  100  of 
knights.  Their  total  incomes  are  estimated  at 
18,000,000  fl.,  or  l,800,000t  The  privilege  of  ma- 
norial rights  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  noble  in 
Austria.  These  include  the  right  of  presejitation 
to  livings  and  schools  on  his  estates,  and  the  right 
to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  the  first  instance.  Other 
privileges  are  those  of  peculiar  tribunals,  before 
which  he  can  only  be  cited ;  the  freedom  fW>m  the 
conscription ;  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  pro- 
vuicial  estates.  These  immunities  are  also  et^oyed 
by  the  newly-created  nobility;  but  the  court 
draws  a  marked  distinction  betweoi  old  families  i 
and  those  recentlv  ennobled.  As  the  patent  is  ' 
given  without  difficulty  to  aU  who  are  willing  to  ^ 
purchase  it,  the  price  thus  paid  by  citizens  who 
wish  to  become  landholders,  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
tax  laid  upon  the  transfer  of  estates.  Persons  not 
of  noble  birth,  who  do  not  purchase  a  patent  of  this 
kind,  pay  a  double  amount  of  certain  taxes.  The 
peasant  is  personally  firee  throughout  the  empire ; 
and  an  api)cal  being  allowed  from  the  manorial  ' 
court  of  his  lord  to  the  circle  court,  his  condition 
is  daily  improving,  and  his  rights  and  property 
obtain  more  respect.  .  But  the  fact  that,  in  some 
provinces  of  the  empire,  the  rent  of  his  cottage  and 
land  is  paid  in  contributions  of  labour,  is  a  great 
drawback  upon  his  industry  and  upon  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  On  the  introduction  of 
the  present  system  of  direct  taxation  by  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph  II.,  an  arbitrary  regulation  of 
Uie  dues  claimed  by  the  landlords  was  effected, 
and  the  total  amount  which  a  landlord  could  de- 
mand, whether  paid  in  money,  service,  or  kind,  was 
not  to  exceed  1 7  fl.  46|  kr.  for  every  100  fL  which 
the  laud  produced.    At  the  same  time  the  pea.- 
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^^^property  in  the  land  he  held,  from  whatever 

^was  declared  indisputable;  and  though  the 

may  seize  upon  his  stock  and  movealnes,  he 

eject  for  arrears  of  rent,  unless  the  land  be 

[  on  lease ;  which  is  by  no  means  common  in 

Great  differences  are  found  in  the  state  of  dvi- 
liMtion  of  the  different  provinces.  Among  the 
higher  claaaes,  in  the  great  capitals,  this  diffraence 
is  netoAj  imperceptible ;  the  universities  and  the 
better  institntions  for  instruction  bein^  open  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  provinces,  and  bemg  arranged 
throughout  on  a  uniform  plan.  Another  cause  of 
this  amularity  in  the  larger  towns  is  the  great 
proportion  of  Greimans  found  among  the  trading 
eUms,  evea  in  the  Slavonic  and  Hungarian  di^ 
tricts.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  most  advanced 
in  the  German  provinces ;  then  come  the  Italian 
population;  and  next  the  Bohemians,  Silesia ns, 
and  Moravians.  The  Slavonians  of  Caiinthia, 
Caniiola,  and  Dlyna,  may  be  ranked  with  the 
Poles  or  Moravian  inhabitants  of  Hungary.  The 
rade  and  idmoet  nomadic  life  led  by  a  large  por- 
tioD  of  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  will  be  noticed 
in  treating  of  that  country.  The  Dalmatians  stand 
on  the  lowest  footing  of  civilisation  in  Europe. 
The  want  of  a  central  point  of  national  interest  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  might  have 
looked,  and  which  might  have  directed  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  feeling  in  each  to  the  common 
adrantage  of  all,  has  been  strikingly  felt;  and 
«ach  province  having  its  own  ret)resentation  by 
estates,  and  many  having  had  a  different  form  of 
gvviemment  from  the  others^  each  has  been  led  to 
wok  upon  itself  as  having  mterests  separate  from 
the  rest,  llie  effects  of  this  svstem  have  of  late 
yean  grown  especially  perceptible  in  the  repeated 
applications  made  by  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  and 
liongarians,  to  have  their  respective  languages 
exclusively  used  in  public  business,  and  m  the 
provincial  schools. 

Ab  every  province  forms  a  separate  land,  each 
has  its  peculiar  language  or  dialect,  and  its  distin- 
gniifaing  customs  and  habits.  Of  the  Slavonic 
bngoages,  the  Polish  possesses  the  richest  litera- 
tare;  but  the  Bohemian  has  of  late  years  been 
most  cultivated,  and  forms  the  written  lan- 
guage of  the  Moravians  and  Slowaks  of  the  N  W. 
counties  of  Hungary.  The  dialect  of  Camiola  has 
been  methodised,  and  is  grammatically  taught  as 
the  written  language  of  lU^nria  and  Croatia.  The 
Slavonian  nations  have  all  the  distinguishing 
cfaaiacteristics  of  ardent  feeling  and  san^pune  tem- 
perament which  make  them  more  easily  elated 
and  sooner  depressed  than  their  neighbours  the 
Gemiaos.  They  are  fond  of  music;  and  every 
distiict  has  its  national  airs,  which  are  often  of 
peat  antiijuity,  and  usually  plaintive.  Among 
the  Slavouians,  the  Poles  are  distinguished  by  a 
maitial  disposition  and  love  of  show.  The  na- 
tiooal  oostome  is  now  only  kept  up  amongst  the 
peasantiy,  whose  winter  dresses  especially  are 
tastdol,  and  even  elegant  In  the  other  Slavonic 
aatioDs  of  the  empire,  the  love  of  ornament  is  less 
Rmaikable,  the  national  spirit  having  sunk  in  the 
king  lapse  of  time  during  which  they  have  been 
de{^ident.  No  Slavonic  dialect  was  used  pre- 
Tiouflly  to  the  late  changes,  in  the  courts  of  Justice 
or  in  public  instruction  in  the  higher  schools  of  the 
onpire.  The  German  peasants  wear  the  dress 
ooBunonly  met  with  all  over  Germany,  with  va- 
lieties  in 'the  colour  and  headgear,  in  nearly  every 
Tillage.  The  Austrian  women  wear  caps  or  bori- 
ittts  made  of  gold  lace  and  decorated  with  spau- 
1^  In  Tyrol  the  German  costume  is  most 
picturesque.  The  German  language  is  used  in 
tnnsactmg  public  business  in  the  German  and 
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Slavonian  provinces,  and  in  the  universities  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  Magyars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Hungarian 
plains,  of  Tartar  descent,  are  a  high-spirited  people, 
warmly  attached  to  their  national  language,  habits, 
and  rights.  Though  inferior  in  point  of  numbers, 
they  ^ve  been  the  ruling  race  in  Hwigary  and 
its  subordinate  countries  for  nearly  900  years. 
They  have  sometimes  been  compared  to  the  Nor> 
mans  in  England;  but  they  have  not,  like  the 
latter,  intermixed  with  the  subjugated  people,  and 
become  identified  with  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Magyars  continue  to  be  almost  as  much  sepa- 
rated ^m  the  other  inhabitants  as  when  they 
first  established  themselves  in  the  country,  towards 
the  close  of  the  10th  century.  Their  costume  is 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  evenr  family 
has  its  distinguishing  colours.  The  rich  UoUmamtf 
or  Hussar  jacket,  and  the  tasteful  Attila,  a  frock- 
coat,  trimmed  with  fur,  are  only  worn  on  state 
occasions  by  the  nobles ;  but  the  tight  pantaloon 
and  short  boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant, 
who  also  wears  a  blue  jacket  and  a  low  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  Though  fond  of  music  the  Hun- 
garians are  no  musicians ;  the  national  dances  are 
often  highly  pantomimic ;  and  the  Magyar,  who 
is  seldom  seen  to  smile,  expresses  the  excitement 
of  his  feelings,  whether  in  jov  or  sorrow,  in 
dancing.  The  Magyar  and  Latm  languages  are 
those  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the 
public  offices ;  and  the  law  passed  by  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  in  1844,  to  force  the  use  of  the  former 
on  the  Slavonian  provinces  incorporated  with 
Hungary,  h^  helped  in  no  ordinair  degree  to 
exasperate  the  existing  animosities  between  the 
Ma^ars  and  the  Slavonians.  The  dress  of  the 
VValachian  peasantry,  on  festive  occasions,  is 
highly  ornamented.  The  Italian  costume  is  both 
rich  and  elegant;  especially  the  head-dresses  of 
the  women,  which  are  more  tasteful  than  those 
worn  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps.  The  Italian 
language  is  used  in  the  government  offices,  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  public  instruction,  in  the 
still  remaining  Italian  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  in  every  pro- 
vince have  a  religious  turn,  which  they  not  only 
evince  by  their  regular  attendance  at  Church,  but 
by  assembling  in  great  numbers,  at  stated  periods, 
for  the  annual  pilgrimages  made  to  the  churches 
of  the  yir;g^  Mary.  The  chief  of  these  places  of 
resort,  Maria  Zell  m  Styria,  is  annually  visited  by 
more  than  100,000  devotees.  The  next  in  impor- 
tance is  the  shrine  at  Calvaria  in  Galicia,  to  which 
pilgrims  annually  fiock  from  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
Poland,  and  Hungary.  The  pilgrimages  are,  how- 
ever, said  to  be,  like  the  field  *  preachings'  for- 
merly held  in  Scotland,  anything  but  conducive 
to  morality.  The  Sunday  evening  is  everywhere 
devoteil  to  festive  enjoyment,  and  to  indulgence 
in  wine  in  such  provinces  as  produce  this  beverage. 
Smoking  is  an  all  but  universal  habit  in  the  pro- 
vinces north  of  the  Alps. 

With  respect  to  the  comforts  of  life,  the  Hun- 
garian, Itahan,  and  (ierman  peasants  are  the  most 
advantageously  situated.  The  largest  share  of 
Unded  property  falls  to  the  Hungarian,  and  he 
receives  the  best  remuneration  ror  his  labour. 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  rank  on  a  level  with  the 
German  provinces.  The  Galician  peasant  is  the 
lowest  on  the  scale  except  the  Dalmatian. 

Provision  for  the  Four. — Each  parish  is  bound 
to  support  its  own  poor ;  but  as  the  allowance  Ls, 
in  all  cases,  very  small,  the  charge  is  nowhere  bur- 
densome. The  large  towns  have  poor-houses, 
supported  partly  by  revenues  from  foimdations, 
partly  by  voluntary*  contributions ;  and,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions^  government  supplies  a  sum 
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from  the  public  revenues  to  meet  their  exigencies. 
Snvings'  banks  have  been  introduced  into  the 
different  provinces. 

Among  the  institutions  for  ameliorating  the 
state  of  the  poor,  the  hospitals  stand  in  the  first 
rank.  The  exertions  of*  Joseph  II.,  to  improve 
the  medical  department  of  the  army,  had  a  very 
advantageous  influence  over  the  medical  estab- 
lishments throughout  the  empire.  In  the  Allge- 
tneines  Kranken  Haua,  at  Vienna,  one  of  the  finest 
hospitals  in  Europe,  about  10,000  pauper  patients 
are  annually  supported  and  relieved;  and  simi- 
lar establishments  are  found  in  every  provincial 
town  of  importance.  The  numerous  hospitals 
of  the  *  Brothers  of  Charity,'  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces, likewise  relieve  a  vast  number  of  the  poor. 
These  hospitals  are  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

Literature  and  the  Fine  jilrfs.— Newspapers  and 
periodical  publications  are  published  in  many  lan- 
guages. According  to  ofHcial  returns  of  the  year 
1863,  there  were  at  that  time  362  journals  ii»ued 
in  Austria,  among  them  134  political  ones.  Of 
these  80  were  German,  6  Czechish,  4  Polish,  2 
Servian,  2  Croatian,  1  Illyrian,  2  Ruthenian,  13 
Italian,  16  Hungarian,  3  Kumenian,  2  Greek,  1 
Slavonian,  2  Hebrew,  and  1  French.  The  non- 
political  papers  comprise  190  German,  13  Czecliish, 
14  Polish,  7  Servian,  4  Slavonic,  6  Croatian,  28 
Italian,  57  Hungarian,  2  Kuthenian.  1  Greek,  1 
French,  and  2  Hebrew.  At  Vienna  alone  there 
were  68  periodical  publications,  including  16  news- 
papers, devoted  to  political  matters. 

llie  fine  arts  are  in  a  languishing  state,  in  part 
owing  to  the  apathy  which  prevails  both  amongst 
the  higher  classes  and  the  artists.  The  pictures 
in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  copied  by  artists ;  and  evenr  compo- 
sition which  is  publicly  exhibited  is  subjected  to 
censorship,  for  the  enforcement  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious restrictions.  Recently  there  have  been 
annual  exhibitions  at  Vienna.  Music  is  culti- 
vated with  success,  and  enters  laigely  into  the 
education  of  all  classes  in  Bohemia  and  in  the 
German  provinces.  The  Bohemians  are  remark- 
able for  their  skill  in  instrumental  music;  and 
not  only  is  it  common  to  find  eminent  performers 
in  small  villages,  but  many  of  these  excel  on  two 
or  three  different  instruments. 

Education, — The  foundation  of  elementary  in- 
struction in  Austria  was  first  laid  in  the  early 
jiart  of  last  century ;  and  soon  after  about  one  in 
twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  were  taught  to 
read.  Joseph  II.  directed  his  energies  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth ;  bu£  the  clergy,  high  and  low^, 
opposed  him,  and  after  his  death  succeeded  in 
establishing  generally  their  own  plan  of  educating 
children.  By  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  in  1821, 
it  is  enacted  that  no  town  or  viUage  shall  be  with- 
out an  elementary  school — that  no  male  shall 
enter  the  marriage  state  who  is  not  able  to  read, 
write,  and  understand  casting  up  accounts — that 
no  master  of  any  trade  shall,  without  paying  a 
hea\'y  penalty,  employ  workmen  who  are  not  able 
to  read  and  i^Tite — and  that  small  books  of  moral 
tendency  shall  be  published  and  distributed,  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  to  all  the  emperor's  sub- 
jcct-s.  But  this  law,  wliich  in  reality  amounts  to 
compulsory  education,  is  far  from  being  enforced. 
The  German-speaking  population  of  the  empire  is 
most  advanced  in  general  education;  and  least 
the  people  of  the  provinces  of  Slavonia,  ('roatia, 
and  Dalraatia.  At  the  conscription  of  1857,  it 
was  found  that  of  2,649  recruits  in  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  2,323  were  able  to  read  and  write"; 
while  in  Bohemia  there  were  among  11,213  re- 
cruits onlj'  6.597  able  to  read  and  write;  and 
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finally,  in  Dalmatia,  among  928  conscripts,  only 
9  were  possessed  of  the  rudijinents  of  education. 

The  total  number  of  educational  estabhshinfmts, 
of  teachers,  and  of  students  was  as  follows,  in 
1861 :— 


Nambn-  of 

Nnmberof 

EstabluhoMnU 

Stnilcau 

Superior  Institutions 

255 

23,1-28 

Middle  Schools   .      . 

44J 

72,646 

Militarj'  Schools 

63 

7,075 

Other  Schools : 

For  Boys  .      .      . 

147 

11,334 

„  Girls  .      .      . 

408 

23,4«3 

Mixed       .      .      . 

37 

i,«»e 

National  Schools      . 
Total   .     .      . 

47,270 

s,m,m 

48,615 

8,782^2 

Elementary  instruction  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much 
diffused  in  Ilungaiy  and  Transylvania  as  in  the 
majority  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 
But  there  is,  notwithstanding,  scarcely  a  village 
in  the  kingdom  without  one  or  more  scbook 
*  Where,'  says  a  traveller,  *  the  inhabitants  are  ill 
of  one  religion,  there  are  no  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. Where  differences  exist,  if  the  separate 
creeds  be  too  poor  to  maintain  a  school  each,  the 
poorer  attend  that  of  the  more  powerful,  which  is 
commonly  Catholic;  the  Protestant  children,  how- 
ever, not  being  forced  to  take  a  part  in  the  reli- 
gious instniction,  which  is  left  to  the  priest,  or, 
stUl  more  commonly,  to  his  capeUan,  or  c]eA. 
The  education  extends  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, moral  maxims,  and  sometimes  a  little 
geography,  history,  and  Latin  grammar.  These 
schools  are  maintained,  and  the  masters  chosen, 
bv  the  peasants  themselves ;  the  landlord  being 
obliged  to  give  ground  for  a  school-house,  and  30 
or  40  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  master.  The 
payment  is  for  the  most  part  in  kind  and  labour. 
There  are  normal  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  education  of  masters  in  the 
national  schools.  (Paget,  Travels  in  Hungarr, 
ii.  633.) 

The  machinery  for  the  teaching  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education  is  very  complete.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pesth  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe, 
its  revenues  amoimting  to  above  34,000t  a  vear. 
It  has,  exclusive  of  several  more,  nine  theological, 
six  juridical,  thirteen  medical,  and  fourteen  phi- 
losophical professors,  with  libraries  and  musoims, 
and  is  attended  by  above  1,000  stiidents,  com- 
prising all  religious  denominations.  There  are 
eight  universities  in  the  empire,  at  Vienna,  Pragae, 
Pesth,  Gratz,  Cracow,  Innspruck,  Lembeig,  and 
Padua.  The  number  of  students  attending  thee 
universities  amounted,  in  1860,  to  8,256,  about 
one-fourth  of  which  number  were  at  Vienna. 
Next  in  rank  to  the  universities  stand  the  thw- 
logical  seminaries,  129  in  number,  with  4,051 
pupils;  and  the  Polytechnic  schools,  seven  in 
number,  with  2,672  pupils. 

Army  and  A'apy.— The  army  is  raised  in  all  the 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  by  conscription,  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  families  of  the  nobility  and  titled  gP°Jfy» 
or  so-called  Kleiner  Adel,  are*  exempted.  VVitn 
the  exception  of  these  privilegerl  chisses,  evm* 
man  is  liable  to  conwription  who  has  reached  hw 
twentieth  year.  In  times  of  peace,  the  govero- 
ment  undertAkes  to  furmsh  substitutes,  at  the 
average  price  of  1,200  florins,  or  123/.  each.  Ine 
term  of  service  is  eight  years,  after  which  tne 
soldier  is  liable  to  serve  two  years  longer  m  the 
army  of  reserve.  During  peace,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  troops  are  sent  home  i^ularly  on 
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-fariouglu  It  is  part  of  the  military  policy  of  the 
govenunent  to  encoorage,  by  all  possible*  means, 
the  re*«n]istment  of  old  soldiers,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  fund  contributed  by  those  who  seek  siib- 
stitates  ia  dutributed  in  the  shape  of  bounties. 
The  pay  of  the  troops,  privates  as  well  as  officers, 
is  smaller  in  the  Austrian  army  than  that  of  any 
other  coontiry  in  Europe,  except  Russia.  The  in- 
fantry are  dressed  in  white  coats,  of  coarse  but 
comfortable  doth,  with  light  blue  trousers,  the 
Hungarian  regiments  being  distinguished  by  their 
national  light  pantaloons.  The  cavalry  wear  the 
national  dresses  peculiar  to  their  several  descrip- 
tiona  of  aims.  Hungary  furnishes  the  hussars, 
and  Galicia  the  lancer  regiments;  the  Italian, 
Slavonic,  and  German  cavalry  raiments  wear 
white  uniforms  with  helmets.  The  men  are 
wually  taken  from  the  provincej  in  which  each 
regiment  has  its  conscription  depot;  but  the 
offioeiB  are  mixed  throughout  the  army,  and  their 
WMDodon  18  seldom  confined  to  one  regiment. 
The  finest  men  of  each  infantry  regiment  are 
■elected  to  form  the  grenadier  companies,  usually 
hi  garnson  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Prague.  The 
tpoopa  are  well  clothed  and  fed;  and  though 
an  annual  drain  of  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
part  of  the  population  must  ^  felt  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  conscription  is  not  regarded 
as  a  hardship  by  the  poorer  clatses.  In  Hungary 
the  case  is  different ;  the  regiments  of  that  coun- 
try are  raised  by  recruituig,  and  the  men  are 
asuAlly  seduced  by  the  promise  of  being  placed 
in  the  hussar  regiments ;  but  in  general  the  Hun- 
{(srian  peasants  are  averse  from  the  service,  though 
they  make  excellent  soldiers.  Though  it  is  per- 
mitted to  find  substitutes,  the  conscription  too 
often  includes  persons  of  education,  who,  being 
unable  to  purchase  their  exemption,  are  cut  off 
firam  all  hopa  of  advancement,  as  no  promotion, 
except  in  the  artillery,  is  made  firom  the  ranks. 
The  colonel-in-chief  of  each  regiment  names  and 
^imotes  the  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
The  field-officers  are  nominated  by  the  emperor, 
and  usually  advance  according  to  seniority.  A 
lai|7e  proportion  of  the  officers  are  noblemen.  In 
1861  there  were  108  princes,  590  counts,  898 
barons,  570  knights,  and  2,826  untitled  nobles  in 
the  army;  the  largest  number  proportionately  in 
the  cavalry,  and  the  smallest  in  the  artillery  and 
the  engineers.  The  upper  hierarchy  consisted,  in 
1864,  of  8  field-marshak,  14  feldzeugmeister  and 
generals  of  cavalry,  77  field-marshal  lieutenants, 
125  general-majors,  in  active  service,  besides 
337  field-maTBhal  lieutenants  and  generals  on 
half-pay. 

Acowding  to  official  returns,  Austria  ppssessed, 
on  the  peace-footing,  at  the  end  of  October  1863, 
an  army  of  269,103  men,  rank  and  file,  with 
42^1  horses.  The  papers  'furnished  by  the  war 
office  to  the  reichsrath  describe  the  troops  of  the 
onpire  as  constituted  in  the  following  manner: — 

89  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  each  of 

3  battalions,  with  6  companies        .       .    134,590 
1  regiment  of  Kaiseijliger,  of  8  battalions, 

with  4  companies 8,974 

33  battalions  of  Feldjltger,  of  6  companies 

each 38,200 

14  regiments  of  frontier  infantry    .       .       .       8,640 

10  companies  of '  sanitary  troops'  .       .       •       1,914 

.    162,318 


Total  of  infantry 


13  regimenta  of  cniiBSBiers,  of  6  squadrons  each  11,376 

2  „        of  dragoons,  of  6  squadrons    „  8,120 
21        „        of  hussars  and  uklars  of  6 

squadrons         .        .        .    „  23,400 

3  „        of   volunteer  hussars  and 

uklars,  8  squadrons              „  2,448 


Total  of  cavalry 


40,844 


•  32,875 


12  regiments  of  fleld-artillcry,  of  10  batteries,' 

with  4  companies 

1  regiment  of  ooast-artillery,  of  8  batteries, 
with  4  companies 

1  regiment  of  raketeurs,  of  12  batteries,  with 

8  companies 

2  regiments  of  engineers,  of  4  battalions      .       6,998 
6  battalions  of  pioneers  •       •       •       •       3,797 

The  rest  of  the  army  of  269,103  men,  on  the 
peace-footing,  according  to  the  government  tables, 
consists  of  the  transport  ser\'ice. 

On  the  war-footing,  the  infantry  is  raised  to 
442,003  men,  the  cavahy  to  67,759,  and  the  artil- 
lery to  54,881  men,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  engineers  and  pioneers. 

The  navy  of  Austria  consisted,  in  August  1864, 
of  thirty-nme  steamers,  with  639  guns  and  11,730 
horse-power,  and  twenty-sailing  vessels  with  145 
guns,  manned  by  18,991  sailors  and  marines. 

Bix  and  Jncrecue  of  the  Empire. — ITie  House 
of  Austria  derives  its  origin  and  the  foundations 
of  its  power  from  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsbni?jh, 
in  Switzerland.  Rodolph,  who  was  one  of  the 
ablest  princes  of  his  age,  having  extended  his 
authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and 
bravery,  was  raised  in  1273  to  the  imperial 
throne.  His  elevation  was  owing  principally  to 
the  wish  of  the  electors  to  have  an  emperor  of 
undoubted  ability,  capable  of  putting  down  the 
anarchv  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  greater 
part  o?  the  states  incluaed  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  occasion  aiu"  fear  of  his  sub- 
verting the  privileges  of  the  different  states.  The 
family  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Austria,  of  the 
House  of  Bamberg,  having  become  extinct  a 
short  while  previously  to  the  elevation  of  Rodolph, 
their  states  were  taken  possession  of  by  Ottocar, 
king  of  Bohemia,  whose  ascendancy  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  empire.  But  Rodolph,  having 
secured  the  sanction  of  the  diet,  declared  war 
against  Ottocar,  whose  forces  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  himself  killed,  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Marchfeld,  in  1278.  This  formidable  com- 
petitor being  removed,  Rodolph  had  little  difficulty 
in  procuring  from  the  diet  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  and  it  has  ever 
since  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  formed  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  their  power. 

Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  did  not  inherit  the 
talents  of  his  father.  The  Swiss  revolted  from 
his  dominion  in  1307,  and  after  a  lengthened  con- 
test achieved  their  independence.  But  not^vith- 
standing  this  event,  and  the  elevation  of  several 
princes  of  other  families  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  in  no  very  long  time  its  donunions 
embraced  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
countries  of  Europe.  It  has  been  prmcipally  in- 
debted for  its  extraordinary  aggrandisement  to 
fortunate  alliances.  The  marriage,  in  1477,  of 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III., 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
the  last  duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  to  the  House 
of  Austria  all  the  ridi  inheritance  of  the  latter  in 
the  Low  Countries,  Franche  Comtd  and  Artois. 
Another  marriage  opened  to  the  House  of  Austria 
the  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  including 
its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  J&ew  World. 
And  Ferdinand  I.,  having  married,  in  1621,  Anne, 
sister  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Mohacz  in  1526,  to  these  states.  There  is, 
therefore,  as  much  of  truth  aa  of  point  in  the 
lines, 
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"  Bella  genuit  alii,  tu,  felix  Ansfcria,  nnbe; 
Kam  quae  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regxut  Venus.** 

Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  concluded,  in  1521,  a  treaty 
with  his  brother  rerdinand,  by  which  he  assigned 
to  him  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  family  in 
(rermany.  And  ther^  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
arrangement  was  for  the  advantage  of  both 
brancnes  of  the  house — that  of  Austria,  properly 
so  called,  and  that  of  Spain. 

The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Austria  excited  a  well-founded  alarm 
among  the  other  European  powers.  For  a  length- 
ened period  the  whole  pohtics  of  Europe,  its  al- 
liances, and  its  wars,  had  little  other  object  than 
the  humbling  of  the  power  of  Austria,  This  was 
the  motive  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphiuia,  in  1648,  which  secured 
the  independence  of  the  different  states  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion. 

In  1699  the  Turks  were  finally  expelled  from 
Hungary ;  and  the  genius  of  Prince  Eugene  gave 
the  Auj^trians  an  ascendancy  over  the  Ottomans 
they  have  ever  since  preserved. 

In  1740,  the  male  line  of  the  House  of  Hape- 
buig  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Charles  YI.  But  his  daughter,  MariA  Theresa, 
married  to  Francis  of  Lorraine,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  succeeded  to  his  dominions,  and,  even- 
tually, to  the  imperial  crown.  Shortly  after  her 
accession,  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia, 
seized  upon  the  greater  part  of  Silesia.  The  re- 
covery of  this  province  was  the  principal  object 
of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the  seven  years'  war. 
But  his  Prussian  majesty  triumphed  over  all  his 
enemies,  and  Silesia  was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia, 
by  the  treaty  of  Hubertsberg,  in  1763. 


The  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  the  Bon  and  saooesMr 
of  Maria  Theresa,  b  important  from  the  refonna 
he  effected  in  most  departments  of  the  govon- 
ment,  and  the  territories  he  added  to  the  empire. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  former  that  they  were 
not  introduced  with  sufficient  caatioii,  and  that  be 
would  have  accomplished  more  had  he  attempted 
less.  No  doubt,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowonoe  for  the  inveteracy 
of  ancient  prejudices,  and  that  his  innovations 
were  frequently  neither  appreciated  nor  approved 
by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  rectitude  of 
his  intentions;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
he  experienced,  his  reforms,  and  Uie  change  he 
introduced  into  the  mode  of  government,  have 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
acquired  Galida  fiom  Poland,  and  the  Bukowine 
from  Turkey. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  our  limits 
admitted  of  it,  to  attempt  any  ^etch  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  Austrian  power  during  the  eventAzl 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  in  1789.  At  certain  stages 
of  her  great  struggle  with  France,  Austria  seemed 
to  be  depressed  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power.  But  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  having 
effected  his  downfall,  Austria  was  left  at  the  end 
of  the  contest  as  powerful  as  ever;  the  loss  of  the 
Low  Countries  being  fully  compensated  by  her  ac- 
quisitions in  Italy,  a  portion  of  which,  however, 
was  again  detached  by  the  war  of  1869,  followed 
by  the  peace  of  Zurich. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  shows  the  area 
of  the  Austrian  empire  at  different  periods  since 
the  death  of  the  empress  Maria  Thfeiesa,  in 
1780:— 


Awtrian  Ativan  W3m 


SquulMilM 


1780 


Austrian  District 

Suabian  District 

Bnrgundian  District 

Falkenstein  District 

Bohemia 

Moravia      ....... 

SUesia 

Eastern  GaUda 

Bucowina 

Milan,  Mantua,  Castiglione,  and  Babionetta 

Hungary 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

TranBylvania 

Military  Frontier 


1782 
1791 


1795 
1797 


1801 
1803 


1804 


Total  in  1780 

Bnbeeqnent  Alterations 

Acquired  by  Emperor  Joseph  II., by  Treaty,  In  the  Inn  District 
Acquired  byEmperor  Leopold,in  Alt-Ostrova  and  Unna  Dlatrict 

Total  at  the  beginning  of  the  Beign  of  Emperor  Fronds  I.» 
Man;hl792 

Acquired  by  the  Third  Division  of  Poland  (Western  Galida) 

(Peace  of  Campo  Formio),  by  which  Austria  ceded  Belgium, 
Lombardy,  and  Breisgau        ....... 

And  received  in  return  Venice,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania 

Total  hi  1797  . 

(Peace  of  Lnnerille)  oeded  Etsoh,  Falkenstein,  and  Fridcthol 
Ceded  Ortenau 

Acquired,  Trient  and  Brixen 

Bought,  Blumeneck,  Lindau,  and  Bothenfels  .... 

Total  at  the  Assumption  of  the  Title  of  Emperor  of  Austria 
on  the  11th  August,  1804 


l,7e6-9« 
149-60 
479-00 
2-00 
902-85 
886-29 
89*45 

1,420-50 
181-69 
124-60 

8,627-18 
329-00 
954-27 
682-00 


4-00 
1-60 


883-40 


645-00 
643-00 


83*00 
8-00 


_41-00 

89-0o' 
10-60 


ll,096-»0 


87,105 
8,140 

10,0M 
42 

18,960 
8,112 
1,879 

29,881 
8,815 
2.617 

76,170 
6,909 

20,OJ9 

14,822 

282,999 


11,100-80 


288,117 


11,982-20 


251,626 


12,040*70 


262,855 
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Fviodi 

Provinea 

Aiutrtan  Sqvn  HtlM 

EmtUth 

SquanMllM 

1805 

1807 

1809 

1810- 

1814 
1815 

1816 

1885 
1846 

1848 
18S9 

(Peace  of  Presburg),  ceded  Venice,  Venet-Iatria,  Dalmatla, 

Acquired,  Salzburg,  Berehteegaden,  Matrei-ZiUer,  and  Brlx- 
enthal 

1,196-60 

186-62 



(Treaty  of  Fo&taineblean),  ceded  Konfalcone 

Total  In  1807  . 

(Peace  of  Vienna),  ceded  Salzbnrg,  Berchteegaden,  Matrei- 
ZiUer  and  Brlxenthal.  Inn,  and  Hall  District  of  Hanarack, 
Villaoh,  Carniola,   CHSrz,  Gradisca,  An8t.-lBtria,  Trieste, 
Pinme,  Half  of  Croatia,  Western  Gallcia,  and  Zamosk 

(Treaty  with  Ruasla),  ceded  Tarnopol  and  CzortJcow      . 

Total  in  1810 . 

berg 

(Vienna  Congrem),  aoquii^  and  recovered  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  Kingdom,  GRirz,  Gradisca,  Trieste,  the  Whole  of  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  Eagusa,  Venet,-Albanla,  Camlola,  Piume,  CJro- 
atia.  South  Tyrol,  Malrd-Thal,  Villach,    Tarnopol,  and 
Oiortkow        •■ 

6-94 

- 

1,851-46 
180-17 

11,028-68 

231,497 

218-91 
2,116-72 

9,042-06 

189,883 

Total  in  1815 . 

(Treaty  of  Munich,  April  14),  reoorered  Salzburg,  Inn,  Half 
of  Hansruck,  ZiUer,  and  Brlxenthal 

Total  at  Aooeesion  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 

(Treaty  with  Russia  and  Prussia),  incorporated  Cracow  and 
Digtrlct    .       .       .       • 

212-02 

11,872-69 

288,827 

21-38 

11,584-71 

243,279 

Total  at  Accewlon  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I, 
(Peace  of  Zurich),  ceded  the  greatest  part  of  Lombardy 

Total  in  1859.       .        . 

85816 

11,606-04 

243,727 

— 

11,252-88 

286,811 

In  1804,  Frandfl  assumed  the  title  of  hereditary 
onpeior  of  Austria;  and  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1806,  he  renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. This  latter  event  had  been  preceded  by 
the  'formation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  entire  diasolntion  of  the  old  Gennanic 
Empire. 

AUTUN,  a  dty  of  France,  dep.  Saone  et  Loire, 
on  the  Arroux,  43  m.  SW.  Dijon,  on  the  railway 
from  Dijon  to  Nevers.  Pop.  1 1,897  in  186 1 .  It  is 
picturesquely  situated,  partly  on  the  declivity  and 
partly  on  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  It 
IS  neither  handsome  nor  legnlar ;  most  part  of  its 
edifices  are  old,  and  have  a  mean  appearance;  but 
there  are  several  among  them  well  worth  notice. 
It  has  two  cathedrals,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
the  hUl;  but  neither  has  been  completed.  The 
spire  of  one  of  them,  825  ft.  in  height,  is  remark- 
able for  its  elegance  and  the  lightness  of  its  con- 
struction. The  church  of  St  Martin,  built  by 
Queen  Biunehault,  and  containing  her  tomb,  fur- 
nishes specimens  of  different  kinds  of  architecture. 
The  dump  de  Mara,  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
a  spacious  square  elevated  on  a  terrace,  and  planted 
with  trees,  affords  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
square  of  the  cathedral  has  a  magnificent  foun- 
twn.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Airoux,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  foundations  of 
a  Roman  bridge.  Autun  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
of  tribunals  of  original  jmisdiction,  and  of  com- 
merce ;  and  has  a  college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a 
cabinet  of  antiquities  and  natural  history,  a  coUec- 
Uou  of  pictures,  two  small  libraries,  and  a  theatre. 
It  has  also  manufactures  of  cotton  velvet,  of 
a  sort  of  stuff  described  as  tapis  de  pied,  dites 


marchauxj  fitted  for  coverlets,  horse  cloths,  &c, 
with  hosierv,  and  tanneries.  There  is  a  coal  mine 
at  the  hamlet  of  Chambois,  within  about  a  league 
of  the  town. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  France. 
It  was  originally  called  Bibracte,  and  is  described 
by  Cassar  as  by  far  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
town  (longe  maxima  ac  copiosistimo)  of  the  ^dui. 
(De  Bello  GalL  lib.  i  §  23.)  Having  been  made  a 
Koman  colony  by  Augustus,  it  took  the  name 
of  Augtutodunum  from  that  emperor,  and  dun^  a 
Celtic  term  for  a  hilL  Subsequently  it  was  called 
Ftavia  jEduorum,  The  Bui^undians  took  it  in 
427 ;  and  it  was  afterwards  sacked  and  burned  by 
the  Saracens,  and  latterly  by  the  English,  in  1379. 
It  espoused  the  part^  of  the  League,  and  suffered 
much  during  the  religious  wars.  It  still  possesses 
many  fine  remains  of  antiquity.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  triumphal  arch,  called  the  gate  of 
Arroux,  of  huge  dimensions,  and  which,  uiough 
built  without  cement,  is  in  exceeding  fine  preserv&- 
tion ;  a  smaller  triumphal  arch ;  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  a  Roman  burying-ground,  of  the 
temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Dnisus,  and  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  with  many  bas  reliefs,  medals,  and 
utensils.  The  ancient  city  was  much  more  con- 
siderable than  the  modem  one.  The  walls  may 
still  be  traced,  and  are  so  solidly  built  as  to  be 
almost  like  rock. 

Tacitus  mentions  (Annal.  lib.  iii.  ^  48)  that  the 
noble  youth  of  Gaul  resorted  for  mstmction  to 
Augustodunum.  Eumenes,  the  rhetorician,  who 
was  bom  here  about  the  year  261,  states  in  his 
oration  (Pro  Restaurandis  Scholis,  §  20),  that  re- 
presentations, or  maps,  of  the  different  countries  of 
the  then  known  world  were  delineated  on  the 
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porticos  or  places  where  the  youth  met,  setting 
forth  their  names,  situations,  the  rise  and  course 
of  their  rivers,  the  outline  of  their  coasts,  <fec. ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  portion  of  this 
ancient  deuneation  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
discovered.  (Encyc.  des  Gens  du  Monde,  art.  An- 
tiquity d'Autun.) 

The  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  who  afterwards  played 
80  many  important  parts  in  the  political  drama, 
was  bishop  of  this  town  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  The  Abb^  Roquette,  whom  Mo- 
libre  is  said  to  have  taken  for  a  model,  was  also 
one  of  its  bishops.  This  has  given  occasion  for 
the  following  epigram : — 
*'  Boquette  dans  son  temps,  Talleyrand,  dans  le  nOtre, 

Furent  les  6v^uo8  d'Autun : 

Tartuffe  est  le  portrait  de  I'un ; 

Ah  I  si  Molidre  eut  oonnu  I'aatre  I  ** 

AUXERRE  (an.  Aniiasiodurvm),  a  town  of 
France,  cap.  dep.  Yonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  95  m.  SE.  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  16,081  in  1861.  It  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  a  hill,  and  its  environs  are  charm- 
ing ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  houses  along 
the  qua^*^  and  the  river's  side,  it  is  generally  ill- 
built,  with  various  crooked  streets,  and  has  a 
gloomy  appearance.  Principal  public  building, 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in 
France ;  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  the  abbey  of  St 
Germain;  the  bishop's  palace;  and  the  hotel  of 
the  prefect.  A  finely  shaded  promenade  surrounds 
the  town,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  dis- 
tributed from  a  public  fountain.  Auxerre  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  which  has  been  suppressed ;  it 
has  tribunals  uf  original  iurisdiction  and  of  com- 
merce, a  college  (high  school),  a  secondary  eccle- 
siastical school,  a  model  school,  a  society  of  a^- 
culture,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  antiqmties, 
a  public  library  with  24,000  vols,  and  180  MSS„  a 
handsome  theatre,  <!^c  It  has  manufactures  of 
calicoes,  woollen  coverlets,  hosiery  and  caps,  hats, 
earthenware,  violin  string,  and  wine  ca.sks.  The 
vnne»  produced  in  the  en\arons  are  much  esteemed, 
particularly  those  of  Migraine  and  Chainette ;  and 
a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  them,  and  in 
casks,  wood,  and  staves.  The  Yonne  is  navigable 
from  a  little  above  the  town. 

AUXONNE,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Cdte  d'Or, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone,  18  m. 
ESE.  Diion.  Pop.  7,103  in  1861.  It  ranks  in  the 
fourth  class  of  fortified  towns,  being  defended  by 
works  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  is  well  built, 
and  the  ramparts  serve  as  pleasant  promenades. 
There  is  a  tine  bridge  across  the  Saone,  with  a  levy 
pierced  by  twenty-three  arches  to  give  a  passage 
to  the  water  in  inundations.  Auxonne  is  the  seat 
of  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  and  has  a  college,  a 
school  of  artillery,  a  small  public  libraiy,  &c,  with 
manufactures  of  cloth,  serges,  and  muslins. 

AVA  {Ang-ica,  a  fish-pond,  so  called  because 
one  formerly  stood  there) ;  the  ancient  and  again 
the  present  cap.  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Irrawadi,  160  m.  SW.  Bhamo,  and 
above  800  m.  N.  Rangoon,  lat.  21°  51'  N.,  long. 
95°  58' 10"  E.  Pop.  under  30,000.  (Wilson.)  It 
consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  city,  both  fortified : 
the  outer  is  5^  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded, 
except  on  the  Irrawadi  side,  where  there  is  scarcely 
any  defence,  b^  a  brick  wall  15  ft  high,  and  1^ 
ft  thick ;  outside  of  which,  on  the  S.,  is  a  deep, 
rapid,  and  unfordable  torrent,  the  Myit-iha;  on 
the  W.  a  jungle  and  swamp ;  and  on  the  E.  the 
Myit-ripCy  a  rapid  stream,  160  yards  broad.  The 
inner  city  is  placed  at  the  NE.  angle  of  the  former, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  better  wall,  1  m.  in  circ., 
and  has  also  some  natural  defences.  The  inner 
city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  palace, 
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council-chamber,  arsenal,  and  the  dwellings  of  a 
few  of  the  principal  courtiers.  Ava  contains  many 
temples,  in  one  of  which  is  a  sitting  ima^e  of 
Gaudama,  24  ft  in  height,  said  to  consist  of  a  smgle 
block  of  marble ;  in  another  all  oaths  of  conse- 
quenoe  are  administered,  the  breach  of  whidi  is 
considered  a  heinous  crime.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally mere  huts  thatched  with  grass :  the  mukeU 
are  furnished  with  British,  as  well  as  Chinese  and 
Lao  manufactures;  but  for  trade,  wealth,  and 
prosperity,  this  capital  is  very  far  beneath  Bangkok, 
the  cap.  of  Siam. 

AVALLON  (an.  AhaUo),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Yonne,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Cousin,  25  m.  SSE. 
Auxerre.  Pop.  5,536  in  1861.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  granite  rock,  and  commands,  espe- 
cially from  the  promenade  of  the  Petit  Cows,  a 
fine  view  of  the  rich  and  well-cultivated  valley  of 
the  Cousin.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  with  good 
houses,  and  broad  and  well-kept  streets.  The  front 
of  the  parish  church,  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  and 
the  concert  halt  deserve  notice.  It  has  a  coort  of 
original  jurisdiction,  a  commercial  tribunal,  and  a 
college ;  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  paper,  mustard,  &c 
The  casks  and  other  articles  of  txmeUerie  are  in 
high  repute.  The  hills  round  the  town  phxluce 
excellent  wine,  of  which  it  is  the  entrepot;  and 
it  has  also  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  dmber, 
staves,  and  casks. 

AvaJlon  is  very  old :  it  owes  its  foundation  to  a 
strong  castle,  every  vestige  of  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, that  once  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  is  built 

AVEBURY,  or  ABURY,  a  parish  and  small 
village  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  5  m.  W.  Marlbo- 
rough. Pop.  747  in  1851,  and  726  in  186t  The 
parish  contains  the  gigantic  remains  of  what  is 
usually  considered  to  oe  a  Celtic  or  Dmidical 
temple.  This  singular  and  stupendous  roin  is 
situated  in  a  flat  tract  of  country,  and  consists  of 
a  large  circular  space  of  ground,  having  on  the 
outside  a  bank  or  mound  of  earth,  the  inner  slofXJ 
of  which  measures  about  80  ft.  in  width:  immedi- 
ately within  this  bank  is  a  broad  and  deep  ditch; 
and  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  latter  stand  the 
relics  of  a  circle  of  vast  upright  stones,  similar  to 
those  of  Stonehenge,  measuring  from  15  to  17  ft. 
in  height,  about  40  ft  round,  and  estimated  to 
weigh  from  40  to  64  tons  each.  The  diameter  of 
this  circle  is  abont  1,400- ft :  when  complete  it 
contained  100  stones,  40  of  which  were  standing 
in  1722,  when  Dr.  Stukeley  examined  it;  but  in 
1802  only  18  stones  were  left,  and  the  number  has 
since  been  still  further  reduced.  Within  this  outer 
circle,  or  great  temple,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
were  two  smaller  temples,  each  formed  of  two  con- 
centric circles  of  stones,  having  one  a  single  stone 
in  the  centre,  and  the  other  a  group  of  three  stones. 
Some  of  the  stones  in  the  two  inner  temples  are  of 
a  prodigious  size.  Thej  are  all  of  a  siliceous  gnt, 
and  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  that  accompany 
the  great  chalk  formation  that  here  crosses  the 
kingdom. 

In  connexion  with  the  circular  stones,  or  temples, 
already  noticed,  were  two  avenues  each  above  1  nu 
in  length,  formed  by  double  rows  of  vast  upright 
stones.  One  of  these  led  in  a  SE.  directjon  to 
Overton,  where,  acconiing  to  Stukeley,  it  temu- 
nated  in  a  small  elliptical  temple  of  similar  stones : 
the  other,  or  W.  avenue,  terminated  in  a  smgle 
stone.  Stukeley  supposes  that  the  SE.  avenue 
had,  when  perfect,  200,  and  the  W.  203  stones; 
but  of  the  former,  which  had  72  stones  standmg 
in  1772,  only  16  are  now  left,  and  of  the  latter 
onlv  2. 

iTie  village  of  Avcbury  stands  within  the  p^ 
phery  of  the  great  circle,  or  temple,  and  is  m  iw* 
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ImOt  of  the  stones  with  which  it  and  the  minor 
circles  were  composed,  these  having  been  blasted 
and  broken  to  pieces,  to  serve  for  this  and  similar 
purposes. 

Immediately  S.  irom  the  great  circle  or  tem|)le 
at  Avebnry,  dist.  |  m.,  is  the  barrow,  or  artificial 
mound  of  earth,  called  Silbury-hilL  This  huge 
barrow  covers,  according  to  the  measurement 
adopted  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  6  acres  and  80  perches 
of  ground,  being  2,027  fL  in  circumference  at  the 
base :  its  diameter  at  the  top  is  120  ft.,  the  sloping 
height  of  its  side  816  ft.,  and  its  perpendicular 
height  170  ft.  It  is  impossible  to  say  for  what 
purpose  this  immense  mass  of  earth  was  heaped 
together ;  but  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  it  may  have  been  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  stone  circles  at  Avebury.  (Dr.  Stukeley's 
volume  on  Avebury,  published  in  1743,  and  subse- 
quently Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire.) 

However  desirable,  it  does  not  appear  very  pro- 
bable that  any  satisfactory  explanation  will  ever 
be  given  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  singular 
structures  described  above  were  erected.  All  traces 
of  their  origin  seem  to  be  buried  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  The  favourite  theory  is,  that  the  struc- 
ture at  Avebury,  as  well  as  that  of  Stonehenge, 
were  dniidical  temples,  where  the  Druids,  or  priests 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  celebrated  their  sacred 
rites.  But,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  vrith 
which  this  theory  has  been  put  forward,  and  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  support,  it 
appears  to  be  entirely  destitute,  not  merely  of 
proof,  but  even  of  any  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
bability. Caesar,  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  the 
principal  authorities  with  respect  to  the  Druids,  do 
not  give  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  notion  of 
their  having  constructed  or  made  use  of  any  such 
temples.  Caesar  (see  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  s.  13) 
nys  that  they  retured  at  a  certain  {seriod  of  the 
year  loco  ecmsecrato ;  for  which  Graevius  has  pro- 
posed to  read  luco  amaecrato :  and  this  emendation 
u  rendered  probable  by  what  is  said  by  Lucan, 
TacitUK,  and  Pliny.  The  first  says,  in  reference  to 
the  Druids, 

*  Nemora  alta  remotla 

InooUtis  lucia.*  Lib.  I  Une  458. 

Tacitus  ^AnnaL  lib.  xiv.  s.  80)  tells  us  that  the 
Komaiis,  having  taken  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  appar- 
rently  the  grand  seat  of  the  Druids,  cut  down  their 
groves  sacred  to  savage  superstitions — excisitpu 
luei,  acvis  mtpentitiom^  sacru  And  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  xvi.  s.  44),  states  that  the  Druids  roborum 
digunt  hteoSj  nee  ulla  sacra  tine  eafronde  conficiunt. 
But  no  classic  author  makes  the  remotest  {illusion 
to  the  Draids  using  such  extraordinary  temples  as 
those  previously  described.  Hence,  if  any^  depen- 
dence be  placed  on  ancient  authority,  it  would 
spem  that  the  seats  of  druid  superstition  were  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest — in  places  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible from  Stonehenge,  or  even  Avebur^'. 

AVEIRO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Beira,  34  m.  NN  W.  Coimbra,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  aestuary  of  the  Vouga,  lat.  40©  38'  24"  N., 
long.  8«»  37'^64"  W.  Pop.  4,918  in  1858.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  and  of  a  custom-house ;  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  salt,  manufactured  in 
the  little  islands  in  the  bay ;  in  sardines,  of  which 
there  is  an  extensive  fishery ;  and  in  wine,  oranges, 
tc.  It  has  a  college,  a  hospital,  a  workhouse, 
and  seven  convents.  The  oysters  on  the  adjoining 
coast  are  reckoned  the  best  In  PortugaL  The  en- 
trance to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  pointed  out  by 
two  stone  pyramids,  each  seventy  feet  high,  which, 
when  brought  into  a  line,  show  the  course  over  the 
bar.  The  latter  has  about  15  feet  at  high-water 
springs,  and  9^  at  low  water  do. :  at  neaps  the 
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depths  are  respectively  12  and  7^  feet  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  observe,  that  the  bar  being  of 
shifting  sand,  is  liable  to  perpetual  changes,  and 
that  it  should  never  be  attempted  without  the  aid 
of  a  pilot.  (Tofino,  Spanish  Pilot,  £ng.  trans.,  p. 
97,  &c.) 

AVELGHEM,  a  town  of  Belmum,  jprov.  W. 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  9  nu  ESE.  Courtnay. 
Pop.  4,097  in  1856. 

AVELLA  (an.  AheOa),  a  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Avellino,  6  m.  NE.  Nola,  in  a  charm^ 
ing  situation,  commanding  a  view  of  Naples.  Pop. 
5,250  in  1861.  It  is  celebrated  by  Viigil  for  its 
honey  or  its  apples,  it  is  not  certain  which : — 
*  Bt  quos  malifer<B  deq)ectant  moenia  Abellas.' 

^n.  vli.  740. 
But  some  MSS.  read  melifene, 

AVELLINO  (an.  Aheuinum),9i  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  cap.  of  province  of  same  luime,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill,  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the  Sabato, 
29  m.  E.  Naples.  Pop.  19,235  in  1861.  It  is  for- 
tified, is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  the  ci\dl  and 
commercial  courts  for  the  prov.,  and  has  a  royal 
college.  It  has  a  cathedral,  three  parish  churches, 
a  square  adorned  with  an  obelisk,  a  public  granary ; 
with  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  paper,  macca- 
roni,  sausages,  whose  superior  excellence  has  long 
been  admitted,  and  dyeing  works.  It  is  the  en- 
trep6t  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  has  a  pretty 
extensive  trade.  Chestnuts  are  gathered  in  large 
quantities  in  the  environs,  but  hazel  nuts  are  their 
most  important  product.  The  latter  were  greatly 
esteemed  bv  the  Romans,  and  were  called  by  them 
nucea  AveUancR, 

Avellino  is  said  hj  Swinburne  to  be  '  a  con- 
siderable city,  extendmg  a  mile  in  length  down  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  with  ugly  streets,  but  tolerable 
houses.*  The  churches  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them,  being  crowded  with  monstrous  orna- 
ments in  a  barbarous  style,  which  the  Neapolitans 
seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards.  The 
cathedral  is  a  poor  building,  in  a  wretched  situation, 
with  little  to  attract  the  eye  except  some  uncouth 
Latin  distichs,  and  shapeless  Gothic  sculpture. 
Their  only  edifice  of  note  is  a  public  granary,  of 
the  composite  order,  adorned  with  antique  statues, 
and  a  veiy  elegant  bronze  one  of  Charles  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  while  a  boy.  The  town  abounds  with 
provisions  of  every  sort,  and  each  street  is  supplied 
with  wholesome  water.'  (Swinburne's  Two  Sici- 
lies, voL  i.  p.  Ill,  4to  ed.)  It  has,  however,  been 
a  good  deal  improved  of  late  years ;  but  the  above 
is  stUl  a  pretty  fair  representation  of  its  general 
appearance. 

AVENCHES,  Germ.  Wiffiisburg  (an.  Aven- 
ticum),  a  town  of  S>vitzerland,  in  a  portion  of  the 
canton  de  Vaud  enclosed  in  that  of  Freiburg,  5.  m. 
from  Port  Alban,  on  the  Lake  Neuchatel,  and  l^ 
m.  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Morat.  Pop.  1,756  in 
1860.  Thief  town,  now  hardly  worth  notice,  w^as 
formerly  one  of  the  most  important  in  Switzer- 
land. According  to  some  authorities,  it  was  buUt, 
and  a  Roman  colony  placed  in  it,  by  Vespasian  ; 
but  others,  with  more  probabilitv^  conjecture  that 
it  was  only  repaired  and  beautified  by  Vespasian, 
after  being  laid  waste  by  Vitellius.  The  ancient 
walls  enclose  a  space  of  more  than  5  m.  in  circum- 
ference. It  has  some  fine  remains  of  antiquity^ 
such  as  mosaical  pavements,  an  amphitheatre, 
columns  of  white  marble,  an  aqueduct^  <fec. ;  and 
its  impotEtance  is  known  fiom  several  Roman  mile- 
stones foimd  in  parts  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  being  all 
numbered  from  Aventicum.  Though  now  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  lake,  it  was  during 
the  period  of  its  prosperity  upon  its  margin,  the 
iron  rings  to  which  the  boats  were  fastened  being 
stUl  visible. 
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AVENWELDE,  a  village  of  Pniana,  prov. 
WeBtpbalia,  rei;.  Minden,  aTOOt  half-way  between 
Bielefeld  and  Wiedenbruck.  Pop.  1,495  in  1861. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  linen 
manufactures. 

AYERNO  (LAKE  OF),  (an.^oemv«),afamou8 
lake  in  Southern  Italy,  aboat  10  m.  W.  Naples, 
near  the  sea.  The  lake  oocufaes  what  there  is  good 
reason  to  think  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  high  hills,  except 
where  there  is  an  outlet,  bv  which  it  formerly 
communicated  with  the  Lucnne  Uke.  It  is  from 
1^  to  If  m.  in  circumference;  the  water  clear, 
very  deep,  and  well  supplied  with  tench.  During 
the  early  period  of  Roman  history  the  hills  round 
this  lake  were  thickly  covered  with  dense  forests, 
which  gave  it  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  by  con- 
lining  the  mephitic  vapours  that  rose  firom  the 
volcanic  soil,  rendered  the  air  extremely  un- 
healthy. In  conaequenoe  the  place  was  early 
regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  The  poets  re- 
presented Avemus  as  sacred  to  the  infernal  gods, 
and  AS  being,  in  fact,  the  entrance  by  which  Ulysses 
and  iEneas  descended  to  the  lowor' regions ! 

'  f ams  est  Acherontis  ad  undas 

Pandere  Iter  caBcas  stagnante  voragine  fauces, 
Laxat  et  horrendos  aperit  tellnris  hiatus, 
Interdomqne  novo  perturbat  lamine  manes.' 

8il.  Italicos,  xiL 

It  was  said  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  the  lake 
without  being  destroyed  bv  its  poisonous  exhala- 
tions, and  hence  its  name  Avemus  (AopMt^,  with- 
out birds).  This  is  noticed  by  Virgil,  m  some 
well-known  lines  (^En.  vi  237).* 

But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Agiippa  dis- 
pelled the  olwcurity  and  sanctity  that  had  so  long 
encircled  the  Avemus.  He  cut  down  its  groves ; 
and  having  joined  it  to  the  Lucrine  bay,  he  brought 
ships  into  its  solitudes,  and  used  it  as*  a  harbour  in 
which  to  exercise  galleys  I  The  Lucrine  lake,  or 
rather  bay,  was  almost  entirely  filled  up  by  the 
subterraneous  emption  of  Monte  Nuovo,  in  1638. 
On  one  side  the  lake  of  Avemo  are  the  remains  of 
a  large  octagon  temple,  probably  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  Hecate ;  and  opposite  the  temple, 
on  the  other  side  the  lake,  is  the  opening  of  the 
subterranean  conduit  usually  called  the  grotto  of 
the  Sybil,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  a  tunnel  leading 
from  the  lake  to  the  sea.  The  hills  ruund  the  lake 
are  now  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and 
retain  none  of  that  gloomy  grandeur  for  which 
they  were  once  so  celebrated.  They  are  still, 
however,  at  certain  seasons  unhealthy. 

AVERSA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Ca- 
serta,  9  m.  N.  Naples,  and  11  m.  E.  from  the  Me- 
diterranean. Pop.  18,518  in  1861.  It  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  plam  covered  with  vines  and  orange 
trees ;  is  well  built  and  well  laid  out ;  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  king- 
dom ;  of  a  royal  governor,  and  of  a  tribunal.  It 
has  nine  churches  and  some  convents;  but  it  is 
principally  distinguished  by  its  foundling  hospital 
and  its  lunatic  asylum.  The  former  is  said  by 
Baibi,  to  be  a  nursery  of  artists  and  artisans  for  the 
entire  kingdom.  The  latter  is  exceedingly  well 
managed.  The  apartments  are  laid  out  and  fur- 
nished so  as  to  suit  the  state  of  the  patients ;  and 
every  method  is  resorted  to,  by  amusement  and 
exercise,  to  divert  their  attention.  Those  that  are 
furious  are  of  course  separated  from  the  others,  and 
subjected,  if  need  be,  to  the  strait-jacket.  This 
establishment  has  served  as  a  tnodel  to  others,  at 
Reggio,  Modena,  and  Palermo.  A  sort  of  almond- 
cake,  called  torronef  made  here,  is  in  great  demand 
at  Naples. 

A  versa  was  built  in  1030,  by  the  Normans;  but 
it  was  subsequently  twice  burnt  down.    Andrew, 
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of  Hnngary,  husband  to  Joan  I.  queen  of  Naples, 
was  murdered  here  in  1846.  ' 

AVESNES,  a,  town  of  Prance,  drfp.  da  Noid, 
cap.  arrond.  and  canton,  on  the  greater  Elpe,  1% 
m.  S.  Maubeuge.  Pop.  8,516  in  1861.  1 1  u  a 
fortified  place  of  the  4th  class,  its  fortificatiooa 
having  been  repaired  by  Yauban.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  a  oommeidal  col- 
lege, an  hospital  fi>r  old  persona,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society.  It  is  ill  built,  and  iriste.  The 
cathedral  has  a  spire  800  ft  in  height,  which  has 
five  chimes  of  bella.  It  hasmanufi^uresofooam 
aerf^  woollen  hosiery,  carpentry  work,  with  tan- 
nenes,  breweries,  soap  works,  and  distiUeries.  A 
particular  kind  of  cheese  produced  here  is  known 
as  *  Marolles.'  Avesnes  suffered  severely  fiom  the 
explosion  of  a  powder  magazine,  when  beaieged 
by  the  Prussians  in  1815. 

AVEYRON,  a  dep.  of  France,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  being  separated  from  the  Me- 
diterranean by  the  Herault;  between  43°  41'  JMT 
and  440  55'  25"  N.  Ut.,  and  l©  60'  15"  and 
30  26'  E.  long.  Area  882,171  hectares.  Pop. 
896,025  in  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous depts.  of  France.  With  the  exception  of 
some  volcanic  plateaux  detached  from  the  Plomb 
de  Cantal,  and  which  advance  as  far  as  the  Tni- 
yere,  all  the  other  mountains  belong  to  the  chain 
of  the  Cevennes,  the  summit  ridge  of  which  fonns 
its  S.  ftontier.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  toil  is 
very  considerable,  Rhodez  being  2,280  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  inter- 
sected by  ravines,  and  have  many  subterranean 
caves.  The  soil  of  the  plateaux  and  elevated 
grounds  is  generally  very  inferior;  but  that  of  the 
valleys  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  all  sorts  of 
com.  Principal  riven.  Lot,  Aveyron,  whence  the 
dep.  takes  it  name,  and  Tarn.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
venr  backward  state,  in  consequence  partly  of  the 
unfruitful  nature  of  the  soil,  partly  of  the  long 
continuance  of  frosts  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  hail-storms,  but  principally  of  the  want  of  ca- 
pital and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  Field  labour 
IS  mostly  i)crformed  by  oxen.  Produce  of  com 
sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Sheep  namemus, 
and  their  wool,  which  is  generally  fine,  estimated 
at  800,000  kilogs.  a  year.  A  great  number  of 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  pigs  are  raised.  In  the 
district  of  Roquefort,  where  cheese  is  made  from 
sheep's  milk,  and  the  district  of  Guyole,  the  dairy 
is  an  object  of  great  attention.  In  some  parts  the 
farms  are  extensive,  and  the  strictest  gradation  is 
preserved  among  the  labourers  attached.  Hie 
latter  eat  little  outcher's  meat,  and  their  food  is 
very  indifferent  Some  wine  is  made,  but  the 
quality  is  inferior.  According  to  the  official  tables, 
the  soil  of  the  dep.  is  mostly  distributed  as  follows : 
—Cultivable  land  865,000,  meadows  122,000,  vin<^ 
yards  84,000,  forests  84,000,  and  heaths,  rocks, 
wastes,  &c  209,000  hectares.  The  export  of  agri- 
cultural produce  reaches  at  an  average  12,000,000 
ft*,  a  year,  of  which  the  cheese  of  Roquefort  and 
Guyole,  sheep,  and  woollen  stuffs,  enter  together 
for  about  one- fourth.  The  coal  and  iron  mines  of 
the  Aveyron  are  among  the  most  important  in 
France.  Iron-works  have  been  established  within 
the  last  thirty  ^ears,  and  they  are  now  prosecuted 
with  great  spint  and  success,*  and  furnish  employ- 
ment to  some  thousands  of  workpeople.  A  good 
deal  of  copper  is  also  produced.  Mannfactuinng 
industry  lias  made  v^  oonsidwable  progress. 
About  20,000  workpeople  are  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  stuffe, 
nosiery,  Ac.  In  the  arrondisaement  of  St  Affiri^ue 
about* 900  hands  are  employed  in  the  spinning 
and  manufacture  of  cotton ;  and  there  are  in  the 
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dep.  aboat  800  employed  in  the  tanning  and  dress- 
ing of  leather  and  the  glove  trade.  There  are 
«]so  factories  of  hats  and  paper,  with  dye  works, 
and  coopers'  works.  Aveyron  sent  three  members 
U>  the  legislative  assembly  in  1864.  Principal 
towns,  Khodez,  Milhau,  St,  AfiPritjue,  and  ViUe- 
fianche.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  much 
addicted  to  drinking  and  quanreUing ;  and  as  they 
all  cazry  a  knife,  called  a  oapuchadou,  their  quar- 
rels sometimes  end  fatally. 

AYEZZANO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Aquila,  in  a  fine  plain,  within  about  a  mUe  from 
the  X  W,  angle  of  the  lake  Fucino.  Pop.  4,720  in 
1861.  It  Is  suirounded  by  walls,  which,  however, 
are  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  houses  are  gene- 
ndly  mean,  but  there  are  some  good  buildings, 
among  which  a  castle  belonging  to  tlie  Coloima 
fiunilv. 

AVIGLIANA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
Turin,  16  m.  W.  Turin.  Pop.  3,441  in  1861.  It 
is  finely  situated  on  a  hill,  has  a  castle,  fabrics  of 
coarse  cloth,  and  filatures  of  silk. 

AVIGLIANO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Potenza,  cap.  canL,  11m.  NNW.  Potenza.  Pop. 
15,652  in  1861.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hiU,  a  part  of  which  being  undermmed,  in  1824, 
by  continued  rains,  gave  way,  and  destroyed  a 
part  of  the  town.  It  has  a  fine  collegiate  church, 
mndiy  convents,  and  a  royal  college.  The  sur- 
miuM^og  eoontiy  produces  the  finest  oxen  in 
Southern  Italy. 

AVIGNON  (an.  Avenio)^  a  city  of  France,  cap. 
dep.  Vauduse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  58 
m.  NKW.  Marseilles,-  on  the  Paris-Mediterranean 
nilway.  Pop.  38,081  in  1861.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric,  of  a  tribunal  of  original  juris- 
diction and  of  commerce,  and  has  a  royal  college 
of  the  2nd  class,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  a  school  of  design,  a  public 
hbrary  containing  30,000  volumes  and  500  MSS., 
a  museum  of  pictures,  a  botanical  garden,  with 
fociedes  of  arts  and  agriculture.  Having  been 
long  the  residence  of  the  popes,  A\ignon  was 
HUhI  with  churches,  convents,  and  other  religious 
houses,  many  of  which  have  now  fallen  into  decay. 
It  18  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by 
high  walla,  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  Its 
promenades  along  the  walls,  and  its  quays  along 
the  river,  are  both  said  to  be  very  fine.  The  city 
was  formerly  much  more  populous  and  thriving 
than  at  present,  and  half  the  space  now  included 
within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  gardens,  &c. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked;  and  the 
houses  and  buildings  have  generally  a  gloomy, 
melancholy  appearance.  Mr.  Inglis  says,— 'I 
never  saw  any  town  that  I  should  not  prefer  to 
Avignon  as  a  residence :  its  filthincss  is  disgust- 
ing, absolntely  inconceivable  to  be  found  in  a 
civilised  country.  And  it  is  the  less  excusable  as 
the  town  is  well  supplied  with  water.'  (Switzer- 
land, &c.,  p.  186.)  This  was  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  since  then  thin^  have  somewhat  mended, 
although  the  ancient  city  is  not  3-et  famous  for 
eleanlme^».  The  ancient  palace,  occupied  by  the 
popes,  stands  on  the  decUvity  of  the  rock  called 
De  Dons.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  constructed  at 
different  periods,  of  vast  extent,  with  high,  thick 
walls,  and  now  serves  as  a  prison,  military  depot, 
and  barracka.  The  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Dons  is  very  ancient,  and  contains  the 
tombs  of  several  distinguished  persons.  The 
charch  of  the  Cordeliers,  of  which  only  the  spire 
now  remains,  contained  the  tomb  of  Laura,  im- 
mortalised by  Petrarch,  and  of  the  *  brave  Crillon,' 
the  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  and  one  of  the  most 
chividroos  of  French  warriors.  The  Hotel  des 
iDvalides,  sabsidiary  to  that  of  Paris,  is  an  im- 
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mense  building,  in  which  1,000  old  soldiers  are 
accommodated.  The  Hotel  Dieu  is  also  on  a  large 
scale.  The  theatre,  a  large  handsome  edifice,  was 
erected  in  1824.  Avignon  communicates  with 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  by  two  bridges,  one 
of  wood  and  one  of  boats.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  the  Mediterraiiean,  which 
has  a  station  here,  the  trade  of  the  city  has  greatly 
improved,  and  it  has  become  the  seat  of  several 
new  manufactures.  They  consist  principally  of 
silk  stuffs  and  velvets.  1  here  are  also  some  wool- 
len and  cotton  fabrics,  with  a  cannon  foundry,  a 
type  foundry,  dye  works,  and  tanneries.  A  good 
many  works  are  printed  in  the  town.  Large 
qoantities  of  madder  are  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  afad  A^ngnon  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  in  that  drug. 

A\'ignon  existed  before  the  Roman  invasion, 
and  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  In  1306 
Clement  V.  transferred  thither  the  residence  of 
the  popes,  -who  continued  to  reside  here  till  1377, 
when  they  returned  to  Rome;  but  two  schismatical 
popes,  or  popes  elected  by  the  French  cardinals, 
resided  at  Avignon  till  1408.  Clement  VI.  having 
acquired  the  property  of  the  town  and  district,  it 
continued  to  belong  to  the  holy  see ;  and  though 
sometimes  taken  by  the  French,  it  was  always 
restored,  till  1791,  when  it  was  fuiaUy  incorporated 
with  France, 

AVIGNONET,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Haute 
Garonne,  near  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  10  m.  NW. 
Castelnaudry.  Pop.  2,690  in  1861.  Here  five 
inquisitors  were  put  to  death  by  the  Albigeois  in 
1242.  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  suspected  of 
secretly  mstigating  the  crime,  was  condemned  by 
Innocent  HI.  to  be  stripped  naked  and  whipped. 

AVILA,  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  Avila,  on 
the  Adaia,  64  m.  WN\V.  Madrid  Pop.  6,419  in 
1857.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  uni- 
versity, eight  parish  churches,  and  numerous  con- 
vents and  hospitals.  Formerly  it  was  richer  and 
more  flourishing  than  at  present.  It  has  still 
manufactures  of  cloth,  cotton,  hats,  and  silk. 

AVILES,  a  town  of  Spain,  Asturias,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  18  m. 
N.  Oviedo.  Pop.  3,297  in  1857.  There  is  a 
beautifiil  stone  bridge  across  the  river.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  and  prepares 
boilers  and  other  utensils  made  of  the  copper 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  It  has 
very  little  trade,  the  water  in  tlie  port  being 
so  shaUow  that  it  is  hardly  accessible  even  to 
coasters. 

AVIS,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  near  the  Adige,  13 
m.  SSW.  Roveredo.  Pop.  3,530  in  1857.  It  has 
a  castle,  manufactures  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  a 
quarry  of  flints. 

A  VIZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  pipv.  Alentejo,  36  m. 
WSW.  Portalegre,  Pop.  1,530  in  1858.  It  is  the 
chief  place  of  the  knights  of  the  order  de  I'Avis, 
foiuided  by  Alphonso  I.  in  1146, 

AVIZE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Mame,  cap. 
canton,  6  m.  SSE.  Epemay.  Pop.  1,874  in  1861. 
Its  territory  is  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  which 
produce  large  quantities  of  Champagne  mousseux 
of  the  second  quality.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  wine. 

AVOLA,  or  AULA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicily, 
prov.  Syracuse,  12  m.  SW.  Syracuse.  Pop.  10,754 
in  1861.  The  town  is  prettily  and  salubriously 
situated  on  a  woodv  emmence,  having  a  marine 
village  on  the  beacK,  a  tonnara,  and  a  battery  for 
defence ;  and  from  several  respectable  edifices,  tole- 
rable streets,  and  a  good  market-place,  has  an  air 
of  cleanliness  and  regularity.  Besides  the  profits 
of  the  tonnara,  the  town  has  a  considerable  traffic 
in  wine,  com,  cheese,  corubbas,  almonds,  oil,  honey, 
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and  finiit,  and  some  in  sugar,  made  from  the  only 
cane  plantation  now  left  on  the  island.  The  ad- 
jacent country  abounds  with  game,  and  supplies 
pasturage  to  a  great  number  of  fine  cattle,  many 
of  which  are  exported  to  Malta. 

AVOLD  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Moselle, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Rossel,  18  m.  W.  Sarquemines. 
Pop.  3,288  in  1861. 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  riveis  in  England, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  i^- 

1.  The  Um>er  Avorij  has  its  source  at  Avon- 
Well,  near  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  about 
300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  gene- 
rally, in  a  SW.  direction,  but  with  a  y&cy  winding 
course,  passing  successively  the  towns  of  Warwick, 
Stratford-on- Avon  and  Evesham,  till  it  unites  with 
the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury.  It  has  a  large  body  of 
v/ater ;  and  is  navigable  by  barges  for  about  40  ra., 
or  from  the  Severn  to  Stratford,  where  it  is  joined 
bv  the  Stratford  canaL  Its  entire  course  may  be 
about  100  ra. 

2.  The  lAnver  Avon,  has  its  sources  contiguous 
to  Maknesbury  and  Wooton-Basset,  in  Wiltshire, 
its  two  arms  uniting  near  Great  Somerford;  it 
thence  pursues  a  circular  course,  passing  Chip- 
penham, Bradford,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  falling  into 
the  Bristol  Channel  about  8  m.  below  BristoL 
Owing  to  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen  come  up  the  river  to 
BristoL  The  Rennet  and  Avon  canzd,  from  New- 
bury to  Bath,  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Avon, 
establishing  a  water  communication  across  the 
kingdom. 

8.  The  Hampshire  Avon,  rises  near  Devizes,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Salisbury  Plain.  At  Salisbury  it  is 
joined  by  the  Wily  and  the  Bourne ;  and  is  navi- 
gable from  Trafalgar-house  to  where  it  falls  into 
the  English  Channel  at  Christchurch. 

There  are  some  other  rivers  of  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  considerable 
enough  to  require  any  special  notice.  There  are 
also  three  small  rivers  of  this  name  in  Scotland : 
one  an  affluent  of  the  Spey,  one  of  the  Clyde,  and 
another  having  its  embouchure  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  near  Borrowstoness. 

AVRANCHES  (an.  Intfend),  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Manche,  cap.  arrondissement,  on  a  hill  near 
the  Suez,  32  m.  SSW.  St.  Lo,  and  3  m.  from  the 
sea,  on  the  railway  from  Argentan  to  Gran\dlle. 
Pop.  8,592  in  1861.  This  is  a  very  old  town.  Its  ca- 
thedral, consecrated  in  1121,  was  unroofed  during 
.  the  revolution,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  In  it,  in  1 172, 
Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  did  penance  and  re- 
ceived absolution  for  the  murder  of  Beckett  (Lyt- 
telton's  Hist,  Henry  II.,  v.  p.  123.)  Avranches 
has  a  tribunal  of  original  iunsdiction,  a  college,  a 
workhouse,  a  theatre,  ana  a  public  library,  con- 
taining 10,000  volumes  and  200  MSS.,  with  manu- 
factures of  lace  and  blondes.  Small  vessels  come 
up  the  river  to  the  bridge  opposite  the  town,  but 
it  has  little  trade. 

AX,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Arriege,  cap.  cant 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  20  m.  SE.  Foix.  Pop. 
1,679  in  1861.  The  situation  of  Ax  is  very  i)ic- 
tures(|ue  and  romantic.  It  derives  distinction 
from  Its  niunerons  hot  mineral  springs,  the  heat  of 
the  water  of  some  of  which  approaches  nearly  to 
the  boiling  point  Their  reputation  is  increasmg, 
and  with  it  the  size  and  importance  of  the  town, 
the  latter  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  resort 
to  the  wells. 

AXEL,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro  v. 
Zea'and,  21i  m.  WNW.  Antwerp.  Pop.  2,531  in 
1861. 

AXMINSTER,a  m.  town  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
bund.  Axminster,  on  the  Axe,  147  m.  WSW. 
X^ndon,  16  m.  £.  Exeter.     The  parish  contains 
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6,690  acres,  and  2,918  inhab.,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  small  hill,  has  wide  streets,  and  is 
clean  and  healthy.  The  church,  a  domsy  struc- 
ture, is  in  part  very  ancient,  and  there  is  a  free 
school  where  fourtewi  children  are  educated  gratis. 
The  inhab.  are  principally  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Persia 
and  Turkey,  which  are  but  little  if  at  all  inferior 

to  the  genuine  fabrics.  

AXUM,  an  ancient  and  much  decayed  t»wn  of 
Abyssinia,  prov.  Tigr^,  near  one  of  the  source*  of 
the  Mareb  (Astutaspcs),  110  m.  SW.  Aric^ko,  on 
the  Red  Sea ;  lat  14°  6'  N.,  long.  38°  27^'  E.  The 
population  is  variouslv  estimated  at  from  six  to 
ten  thousand.  It  is  situated  in  a  nook  formed  by 
two  hills ;  and  is  said  by  Messrs.  Combes  and 
Tamisier,  by  whom  it  has  been  visited,  to  be  the 
handsomest  town  of  Tigr^  The  houses  are  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  surmounted  by  a  cone.  In  ite 
centre  is  a  Christian  church,  which  seems  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  described  by 
Mr.  Salt  (Valentia's  Travels,  iii.  88) ;  but  the  tra- 
vellers referred  to  above  say,  that  Salt's  statements 
with  respect  to  it  are  much  exaggerated.  ^  Accord- 
ing to  them  it  is  inferior  even  to  noMgremers  ordi- 
naircMf  so  that  in  this  instance  Bruce,  who  is  ac- 
cused by  Salt  of  having  undervalued  the  churdi, 
would  seem  to  be  the  pr5erable  authority.  (Voyage 
en  Ab3r88inie,  L  267.)  Axum,  however,  would  not 
be  worth  notice  were  it  not  for  its  ancient  fame, 
and  its  antiquities.  That  it  is  very  andent  is 
abundantly  certain ;  and  its  former  greatness  is 
evinced  by  the  ruins  which  still  remain.  Of  these 
the  most  conspicuous  is  an  obelisk  60  ft  in  height 
(Salt  says,  in  Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  80  ft;  but 
he  afterwards  rectified  his  mistake),  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  granite,  crowned  with  a  patera,  and 
beautifully  sculptured,  though  not  with  hierogly- 
phics. There  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  above 
fifty  obelisks  in  the  city;  but,  except  the  one  now 
noticed,  the  others  are  all  prostrate. 

It  is  known  that  a  Greek  kingdom  was  founded 
in  Ethiopia,  of  which  Aximi  was  the  capital,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  country,  some  time  after  the 
Christian  lera.  The  Greek  writers  of  the  later 
ages  used,  in  fact,  to  call  the  Ethiopians  Axumiles ; 
and  the  Periplus  of  the  Erj'thnean  Sea  affords 
authentic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Axum,  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this 
intricate  subject  by  the  discoverv',  at  Axum,  of  an 
upright  slab  or  stone,  bearing  an  inscription,  c<»pied 
and  transited  by  Mr.  Salt  This  remarkable 
monument  records  the  result  of  a  sucoesaful  attack 
made  by  Aizanas,  king  of  the  Axumites,  on  some 
barbarous  tribes.  And  it  so  happens  that  Aizanas 
was  king  of  Abyssinia  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  who  addressed  a  letter  to 
him  anno  330.  This,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  con- 
cluded as  the  date  of  the  inscription  in  question; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  sera  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Axumite  kingdom,  or  how  long 
it  existed  after  the  above  date. 

Adulis.  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Annesley  Bay, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  was  andentiy  the  port  of  Axum, 
and  a  great  mart  for  the  commodities  of  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Ac  It  was  the  port  whence  Ethio- 
pian slaves  were  shipped  for  all  parts  of  the  world* 
(Ancient  Universal  History,  xviii  329,  8vo.  ed.) 

AY,  or  AI,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Mame,  cap. 
cant  on  a  hill  near  the  Mame,  15  m.  S.  Rheims. 
Pop.  3,418  in  1861.  This  town  is  famous  for  its 
wine,  the  best  of  the  vin$  mouweux  de  Champagne. 
It  is  said  by  JulUen  to  be  fin,  spiritunur,  petiUant, 
delicaty  etpourvu  dun  joH  bouquet.  (Topographic 
dcs  Vignobles,  p.  31.)     Dr.  Henderson  says,  that 
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'it  is  nnqnestionably  an  exquisite  liquor,  being 
lil^htcT  and  sweeter  than  the  Sillery,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  pine-apple.  That  which 
merely  creams  on  the  siurface  (demi  mouaaeux)  is 
prcfeired  to  the  full-firothing  (grund  vumaseux) 
wine.*    (Hbtorv  of  Wines,  p.  154), 

AYAMOXTE,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Seville,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Gaudiana,  25  m.  W.  Huelva,  lat,  37°  13'  N.,  long. 
70  19'  15"  W.  Pop.  5,969  in  1857.  It  stands  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hiU,  and  has  two  parish  churches, 
a  foundling  hospital,  an  almshouse,  and  some  con- 
vents.^ The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
in  fishing ;  but  some  ship-building  is  also  carried  on, 
and  lace,  soap,  and  earuenware  are  manufactured. 

AYLESBURY,  a  borough,  m.  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Buckingham,  bund.  Aylesbury,  on 
an  eminence  in  the  celebrated  vale  of  the  same 
name,  38  m.  NW.  London.  18^  S£.  Buckingham. 
The  borough  includes  an  area  of  3,200  acres,  and 
a  pop.  of  6,168  in  1861.  It  is  irregularly  built,  has 
a  modem  market-house,  constructed  after  the  model 
of  the  temple  of  the  eight  winds  at  Athens,  and  a 
handsome  county-hall,  in  which  the  Lent  assizes 
for  the  county  are  held :  the  county  jail  is  also  in 
the  town,  and  here,  too,  the  members  for  the 
ooonty  are  nominated,  and  the  return  declared. 
The  church  is  a  large  ancient  structure,  with  a 
tower  visible  many  miles  round.  The  charities  of 
Aylesbury  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Among 
others  there  is  a  free  school,  for  the  support  of 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  property  has  been 
bequeathed,  that  furnishes  education '  for  about 
130  boys;  there  are  also  a  number  of  other  char 
lities,  with  almshouses,  Ac  Some  lace  is  manu- 
faciored,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity  employ  themselves  in  the 
breeding  and  fattening  or  ducks,  of  which  large 
numbers  are  sent  to  the  metropolis.  Aylesbury 
has  returned  two  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  1554. 
Previously  to  1804,  the  ri^ht  of  voting  was  in  the 
inbab.  of  the  borough  paymg  scot  and  lot ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  flagrant  corruption  of  the 
electors,  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  members 
for  th^  borough  was  then  extended  to  the  free- 
holders of  the  hund.  of  Aylesbury.  The  parL 
borough  had  27,090  inhab.,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  registered  electors  1,304.  The 
vale  of  Aylesbury  is  one  of  the  richest  tracts  in 
the  empire.  It  is  principallv  appropriated  to  the 
fattening  of  cattle  and  dairying. 

AYLESFORD,  a  village  and  par.  of  England, 
eo.  Kent,  lathe  Aylesford;  the  village  being  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  whlcn  intersects 
the  par.,  m.  30,  SE.  London.  The  par.  contains 
3,330  acres,  and  a  pop.  of  2,057  in  1861.  ITie 
ehuxcb,  a  handsome  building,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in 
the  village.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Medway, 
and  an  almshouse,  endowed  in  1605.  Near  the 
town  was  a  Carmelite  monastery,  granted  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastenes,  by  Henry  Ylll.,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ;  from  whom  it  has  descended 
to  the  Finch  family,  now  earls  of  Aylesford,  who 
have  modernised  the  building,  and  made  it  a 
comfortable  residence.  But  the  most  remarkable 
monument  in  the  vicinity  of  Aylesford  is  Kittcoty 
Ilotuej  about  1  m.  NE.  from  the  village.  It  con- 
sists of  three  lai^e  upright  stones,  each  about 
8  ft.  in  height,  with  another  lying  on  the  top,  11 
ft.  in  length  by  8  in  breadth,  and  2  thick ;  and 
there  are  some  similar  stones  in  the  vicinity.  An- 
tiquarians differ  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the  object 
of  this  singular  structure ;  but  the  more  common 
opinion  seems  to  bo  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
monument  to  Catigem,  a  British  chief  killed  in  a 
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battle,  circa  a.d.  455,  with  the  Saxons  under 
Hengist  and  Iloisa.  (Hasted's  Kent,  8vo.  ed. 
vol.  iv. ;  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iii.  cap.  50.) 

AYR,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  its  W.  coast, 
stretchiug  for  about  75  m.  along  the  shores  of  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  having  N.  the 
CO.  of  Renfrew,  E.  Lanark  and  DumMes,  SE. 
Kirkcudbright  and  S.  Wigtown.  It  contains 
650,156  acres,  of  which  nearly  a  half  is  supposed  to 
be  arable.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of 
Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  The  first,  which 
comprises  the  county  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Doon, 
is  for  the  most  part  moorish,  wild,  and  motmtain- 
ous.  Kyle,  the  middle  district,  lying  between  the 
Doon  on  the  S.  and  the  Irvine  on  the  X.,  possesses 
a  laige  extent  of  low,  well-cultivated  land  along 
the  shore;  but  the  E.  part  is  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous. Cunningham,  though  the  smallest  of  the 
districts,  is  the  most  populous,  best  cultivated, 
and  richest.  Climate  moist  and  mild.  Agri- 
culture, do¥m  to  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
was,  speaking  generally,  execrable;  but  it  has 
been  prodigiously  improved  in  the  interval,  and 
especially  during  the  last  ten  or  dozen  years. 
The  whole  co.  is  now  intersected  with  good  roads, 
and  is  well  fenced  and  subdivided.  Drainage,  the 
most  important  of  all  improvements,  has  been 
prosecuted  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  practice  of 
furrow  draining  is  carried  on  with  extraordinary 
zea*  and  the  most  perfect  success.  Improved  ro- 
tations have  been  ever^^here  introduced;  and 
lands  that  formerly  only  produced  poor  crops  of 
black  oats,  now  carry  heavy  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  The  Ayrshire  cow  is  particularly  fitted 
for  the  dairy,  which  is  extensively  earned  on, 
chiefly  in  Cunningham,  the  original  country  of 
the  Dunlop  cheese.  Farm-houses  and  offices,  for- 
merly mean  and  wretched,  now^  for<he  most  part, 
extensive  and  commodious.  The  old  '^idued 
rent  was  15,967^,  the  new  valuation  for  1864-5 
amounted  to  762,6612.,  exclusive  of  railways  rated 
at  113,7772.  Coal  is  found  in  several  parts,  and 
is  extensively  wrought  and  exported.  Iron  is 
made  at  Muirkirk,  Glengamock,  and  other  places. 
The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively at  Kilmarnock ;  and  cotton  mills  have  been 
erected  atCatrine.  Principal  towns,  Kilmarnock, 
Ayr,  Maybole,  and  Tr\'ine.  Ayr  contains  forty-six 
parishes.  It  had,  in  1801,  a  population  of  84,207; 
in  1821,  of  127,299;  in  1841,  of  164,356;  and  in 
1861,  of  198,971.  Of  the  pop.  in  1861,  there  were 
males  96,994,  and  females  101,977.  It  sends  two 
m.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  for  the  co.,  and  the  boroughs  of 
Kilmarnock,  Ayr,  and  Irvine  are  associated  with 
others  in  the  election  of  representatives.  Pari, 
constituency  4,642  in  1864.  (Census  of  Scotland, 
1861 ;  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinb.  Almanack,  1865; 
New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland ;  Robertson's 
Rural  Recollections.) 

Ayr,  a  sea-port,  royal  borough,  and  m.  town  of 
Scotland,  cap.  Ayrshire,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river 
Ayr,  at  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  65  m.  S\V. 
Edinburgh,  and  30  m.  SSW.  Glasgow.  The  pop. 
of  the  buigh  and  parish  amounted,  in  1861,  to 
19,659,  of  which  9,094  males,  and  10,565  females. 
The  number  of  families,  in  1861,  was  4,502,  and 
of  inhabited  houses  2,281.  Ayr  is  finely  situated 
on  the  maigin  of  a  broad  level  plain,  and  has 
recently  been  much  improved  and  enlargetl.  The 
county  buildings,  containing  a  county  hall,  with 
apartments  for  the  justiciary  court,  d^c.,and  town's 
buildings,  containing  a  news-room,  and  rooms  for 
dinners,  balls,  assemolicst  &c.,  are  both  on  a  laige 
scale :  to  the  latter  is  attached  a  fine  spire,  22()  fu 
m  height.  The  Wallace  Tower,  erected  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  site  of  an  old  building  of  the 
I  same   name,  is  115  ft.  high.     A  statue  of  Sir 
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WiUkm  WalUce,  by  Thorn,  has  been  placed  in 
a  niche  in  its  front;  but  the  artist  has  not  been 
80  happy  in  this  instance  as  in  his  statues  of  Tam 
O  Shant«r  and  Souter  Johnnie.  There  is  an  old 
and  a  new  church,  but  neither  is  remarkable. 
The  academy  is  a  plain  building,  in  a  good  situa- 
tion :  and  no  inconsiderable  p«t  of  the  late  im- 
provement of  the  town  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
well-merited  reputation  of  its  teachers,  which  has 
attracted  a  great  number  of  families.  Avr  is  a 
very  ancient  burgh.  It  was  chartered  iii  1202; 
and  parliaments  have  been  frequently  held  in  it. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  synod  and  presbvtery ;  of  a 
iusticiary  and  sheriff's  court;  has  a  good  town's 
library,  and  a  mechanic's  institute ;  a  theatre ;  and 
several  charitable  institutions.  Alx)ut  1.000  hand- 
looms  are  employed  in  the  weaving  of  cotton  for 
the  Glasgow  manufacturers ;  and  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive foundry,  with  two  tan-works  and  a  flourish- 
ing carpct-manufactor\'.  The  total  shipping,  in 
the  year  1863,  consisted  of  430  British  vessel,  of 
32,992  tons,  and  13  foreign  vessels,  of  2,036  tons, 
which  entered  the  port  The  port,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  formed  by  two  piers,  which  project 
a  considerable  way  into  the  sea ;  but  it  labourn 
under  a  deficiency  of  water,  not  having  more  than 
6  ft  water  over  the  bar  at  ebb-tide,  nor  above 
15  fl.  at  high  water  springs;  and  is  exposed  to 
the  W.  gales,  which  throw  in  a  very  heavy  sea. 
This  defect  has,  however,  been  in  part  obviated 
by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  enlaige.  The  annual  value  of  real 
pniperty,  in  1864-5,  was  45,370i,  exclusive  of 
railways.  A  railwav  connects  Ayr  with  Glasgow, 
Kilmarnock,  and  all  the  chief*  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  Ayr  is  joined  with  Campbelton,  In- 
verary,  Irvine,  and  Oban,  in  the  return  of  a  mem- 
ber to  the  H.  of  C.  The  parish,  acconling  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  contains  an  area  of  7,139  acres, 
and  the  pari,  constituency  in  1864  was  673,  the 
municipal  448.  The  coriK>ration  revenue  for 
1864-5  amounted  to  2,646^  The  cottage  in  which 
liobert  Bums  was  btini,  with  Alloway  Kirk,  are  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ayr,  about  2^  m.  distant, 
on  the  road  to  Maybole.  (Oliver  and  Boyd's  Edinb. 
Almanack,  1865.) 

AZANI,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  Edrenos 
{Rhyndacus)f  now  wholly  in  ruins.  The  small 
modem  village  of  Tjaudere-Hissar,  22  m.  W.  by 
S.  Kutaleh,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  built 
from  its  remains.  Little  is  said  about  this  city  in 
ancient  authors ;  but  its  ruins,  which  have  l^een 
carefully  described  by  Mf^or  Keppel,  show  that  it 
had  been  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  magni- 
ficence. The  principal  remains  are  two  bridges, 
connected  by  a  superb  quay,  with  a  temple  and  a 
theatre,  the  latter  being  232  ft.  in  diameter.  Some 
of  the  columns  of  the  temple  are  stiU  standing ; 
thev  are  of  the  Ionic  onier;  the  shafts,  formed  of 
a  single  block  of  marble,  being  28  ft,  in  length. 
And  this  is  really  only  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
numberless  remains  of  antiquity  in  a  country  once 
swarming  with  cities,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
wealth  and  improvement;  but  now  all  but  depo- 
pulated, steeped  in  poverty,  and  a  prey  to  everv-  dis- 
order that  a  barbarian  government  and  a  debasing 
superstition  can  inflict 

AZERBIJAN  (an.  Airopatena),  a  prov.  in  the 
NW.  of  Persia,  between  26°  and  38O40'  N.  lat, 
and  44°  20^  and  49*^  E.  long.,  ha\-in^  N.  the  Aras 
or  Araxcs,  E.  a  part  of  the  Russian  territories 
and  the  ('as|jian  Sea,  S.  the  Kizil-Ozein,  which 
separates  it  from  the  other  Persian  provs.,  and  W. 
Turkish  Armenia.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of 
high  mountains,  separated  by  extensive  valleys 
and  plains.  Mount  Sevellan  towards  its  E.  fron- 
tier, the  next  highest  mountain  to  Ararat  in  this 
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part  of  Asia,  rises  to  between  12.000  and  13,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sahend  Moun- 
tains, in  the  centre  of  the  prov.,  attain  to  the 
height  of  9,000  feet  The  Talish  Moontains  run 
from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from,  the  Caspian.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Urmiah 
(see  Armenia  and  Urmiah)  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  prov.  It  has  numeroiu 
rivers,  of  which  the  Araxes,  Kizil-Ozeln,  and 
lugatty,  are  the  chief.  The  summen  are  hot; 
but  the  winters,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  ooun- 
tr^V)  and  the  cumber  of  high  mountains  coverod 
with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are 
severe  and  lon|;-oon tinned.  In  the  valleya  and 
plains  the  land  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant 
crops.  Mr.  Kinneir  says,  *  Azerbijan  is  reckoned 
among  the  most  productive  ptov^  of  Persia,  and 
the  villages  have  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than 
even  those  of  Irak.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
embosomed  in  orehards  and  gardens,  which  yield 
delicious  fruits  of  almost  every  description ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  no 
people  could  anywhere  enjoy  to  a  greater  degree 
the  comforts  of  life.  Provisions  are  che^  and 
abundant,  and  wine  is  also  made  in  considerable 
quantities ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  too  poor 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  blessings ;  and,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  approach  of  the  Kussiana.*  (Me- 
moir, p.  149.)  The  principal  towns  are  Tabreez, 
Ardebvl,  and  Urmiah. 

AZfNGllUR,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan, 
presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  distr. ;  40  m. 
NNE.  Benares;  in  249  6'  N.  lat,  83°  10'  E.  long. 
Pop.  incl.  troojis,  13,332.  Cotton  stuffs  are  largely 
manufactured  here  and  in  the  \'icinity.  It  wis 
ceded  bv  the  Nabob  of  Oude  in  1801. 

AZMEKIGUNGE,  an  inland  town  of  India  be- 
vond  the  Brahmapootra,  pres.  and  prov.  Bengal, 
distr.  Sylhet;  55  m.  NE.  Dacca;  lat  24©  33'  N., 
long.  91*^  5'  £.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  inland 
tra^c,  and  has  an  establishment  for  building  native 
boats. 

AZOFF  (SEA  OF),  the  Palus  Mmtis  of  tlie 
ancients,  an  inland  sea  in  the  SE.  quarter  of 
Europe.  It  communicates  bv  the  narrow  Strait 
of  Yenical^  (an.  Bosphorua  ()immertu$)  with  the 
NE.  angle  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  everywhere 
else  surrounded  by  Russian  territories.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  Azo£f  (see  next  article), 
near  its  NE.  extremity.  It  is  of  a  very  iirei^ilar 
shape ;  its  greatest  length,  from  the  long,  narrow 
sand-bank  facing  the  £.  coast  of  the  (%mea  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Don,  lieing  about  212  ra. ;  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  1 10  m. .  From  the  Strait 
of  Yenical^  to  Taganrog  is  about  160  m.  It  is 
generally  shallow,  and  encumbered  with  sand- 
banks, having,  where  deepest,  not  more  than  seven 
fathoms  water,  and  in  some  places  much  less. 
Along  its  western  shore  it  is  marshy;  and  its  NE. 
division,  or  that  extensive  arm  denominated  the 
Gulf  of  the  Don,  is  so  very  shallow  that  it  cannot 
be  navigated,  even  where  deepest,  by  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  10  or  12  ft.  water.  During  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  the  waters  at  Tagan- 
rog, and  other  places 'in  the  gulf,  recede  sometimes 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  rusliing 
back  w^ith  ^p^eat  violence  when  the  wind  changes 
to  an  opposite  direction.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
I  its  bottom  consists  mostly  of  mud,  vessels  take  the 
'  ground  without  being  mjured ;  and  it  is,  in  con- 
Hequencc,  less  dangerous  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  Owing  to  the  vast. quantity  of  fresh 
water  brought  down  by  the .  Don  and  other 
rivers,  itw  waters  are  little  more  than  brackish, 
and  at  times  are  potable  mere  than  20  m.  below 
Taganrog.    It  teems  with  fish,  and  the  fisheries 
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are  important  and  valnable.  It  is  partially  or 
wholly  covered  with  ice  from  November  until 
febniaxy,  or  even  March.  The  navigation  of  the 
8ea  of  Asoff  generally  commences  the  first  week 
in  April  and  tenninates  the  last  week  in  Novem^ 
ber.  It  is  considered  unsafe  for  vessels  to  prolong 
their  stay  after  that  date,  as  they  incur  the  risk 
of  being  caughto  in  the  ice.  When  masters  of 
vessels  observe  the  'barber*  fl3ring,  it  is  an  in- 
fallible sign  of  approaching  frost.  There  are  no 
ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff  suitably  adapted  for 
Tosels  to  winter  in,  and  Kertchis  invariably 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  Berdiansk,  however,  pos- 
sesMs  on  the  west  side  of  the  spit  a  small  nay 
capable  of  holding  from  150  to  200  lighters,  an^ 
which  is  generally  made  use  of  by  the  small  craft 
of  the  Acoff.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  Sea  of 
AiofT  has  nearly  trebled  since  the  Crimean  war. 
In  1863  as  many  as  501  vessels  entered  the  port 
of  Berdiansk  with  caigoes  amounting  to  54,205^, 
and  538  cleared  with  cargoes  to  me  value  of 
25,9 15(.  They  are  principally  employed  in  carry- 
ing government  provisions  from  the  river  Don  to 
the  different  Black  Sea  stations,  coals  from  Rostoff, 
timber,  fruits,  salt  and  fish.  (Report  of  Mr.  Acting 
Consul  Wagstaff  on  the  Trade  of  Berdiansk,  dated 
July  14, 1864 ;  Purdy's  Sailing  Directions  for  the 
Black  Sea,&c,  p.  212. ;  Uagemeister  on  the  Com- 
merce of  the  Black  Sea.) 

AzoFF,  a  town  and  fortress  of  European  Russia, 
on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  or  one  of  the 
arras  of  the  Don,  near  the  NE.  extremity  of  the 
above  sea.  This  town  was  founded  at  a  very  early 
period  by  Carian  colonists  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
the  Euxine ;  and  was  called  by  them  TanaiSj  from 
the  river  (Don,  then  Tanais),  of  which  it  was  the 
port.  In  the  middle  a^es  it  wa^  called  Tana.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Venetians  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins ;  and 
was  held  b^  them  till  1410,  when  it  was  sacked, 
and  its  Christian  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  by 
the  Tartars.  The  latter  gave  it  the  name  of  Azon, 
which  it  still  retains.  Formerly  it  had  an  ex- 
tensive trade,  being  the  emporium  of  all  the  vast 
countries  traversed  by  the  Don.  But  owing  to 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand  in  that  channel 
of  the  river  on  which  it  is  built,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  reaching  it  by  any  but  the 
smallest  class  of  vessels,  its  trade  has  been  entirely 
tnuistferred  to  Taganrog;  its  fortifications  have 
also  fallen  into  decay ;  and  it  now  consists  onlj  of 
a  duster  of  miserable  cabins,  inhabited  by  httle 
more  than  1,200  individuals. 

AZORES  (THE),  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS, 
an  archipelago  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging 
to  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  about  800  m.  distant, 
occupying  a  line  of  about  100  leagues  from  ESE. 
toWNW.,  between  SB©  59'  and  89°  44'  N.  lat., 
and  31°  T  and  25°  10'  W.  long.  It  is  divided 
into  three  subordinate  groups.  The  1st,  lying  at 
the  WXW.  extremity  oi  the  archipelago,  includes 
Flores  and  Corvo;  the  2nd,  or  central,  Fayad, 
Pico,  St.  George,  Gracioea  and  Terceira ;  and  the 
Snl  at  the  ESE.  extremity,  St.  Michael's,  the 
hirpst  of  the  whole,  and  SL  Mary's.  The  name 
{lOos  dot  Azores)  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
ytsi  number  of  hawks  {fako  milma)^  called  by  the 
natives  ofw,  b^  which  ihsy  were  frequented  at 
the  epoch  of  their  discovery.  These  islands  seem 
to  be  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  formation. 
Their  general  aspect  is  picturesque  and  bold.  For 
the  most  part  tliey  present  an  irregular  succession 
of  isolated,  conia||>A&<icuminated  hilh^^th  table 
lands  rising  frorfwWP'to  5,000  ft.  ill/height ;  the 
former  separated 'V^JvUlcys,  the  latter  stratified 
and  intersected  by  ti^mendous  ravines  and  deep 
chasms,  formed  by  HHfe  action  of  rain  on  the  soft 
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volcanic  remains  composing  the  mountains;  the 
whole  are  almost  invariably  bounded  by  magni- 
ficent mural  precipices,  rinng  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  frequently  rendered  inaccessible  by  soft 
crumbling  lava  and  masses  of  loose  tufa,  of  which 
they  are  formed.  The  peak  of  Pico,  about  7,000  ft. 
in  height,  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the  Azores. 
When  seen  from  a  distance  it  appears  like  an 
isolated  cone  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  lliis 
archipelago  is  subject  to  the  most  tremendous 
convulsions,  towns  and  villages  being  sometimes 
swallowed  up,  while,  at  other  times,  rocks  and 
islands  have  been  forced  up  from  below  the  waves. 
The  last  of  these  phenomena  occurred  in  1811, 
when  an  island  was  thrown  up  that  has  since  dis- 
appeared. The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  in- 
dustn'  and  intelligence  are  alone  wanting  to  make 
it  in  the  highest  degree  productive.  The  climate, 
though  unsettled  and  humid,  is,  on  the  whole, 
excellent  The  average  annual  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  from  50^  to  75^.  Rains  are  frequent, 
and  often  so  violent  as  to  effect  considerable 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  countr>';  but 
scarce  a  day  passes  m  which  the  sun  does  not,  at 
some  period,  shine  forth.  The  decidedly  fine  days 
may  be  estimated  at  about  200,  and  the  wet  days 
at  about  60.  Sudden  gusts  and  gales  of  wind  are 
frequent ;  and  this,  combined  w^ith  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  to  boast  of  a  single  good  harbour, 
make  the  islands  shunned  bv  the  navigator. 
They  produce  luxuriant  crops  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
and  pulse,  wine,  the  finest  oranges  and  lemons, 
bananas,  sugar-canes,  coffee-plants,  tobacco,  the 
valuable  lichen  roccella ;  and,  with  a  little  care, 
most  vegetable  products  may  be  brought  to  the 
utmost  perfection.  Asses  and  bullocks  are  the 
usual  beasts  of  burden.  Horses  are  scarce  and 
bad ;  sheep  and  goats  numerous ;  and  pigs  and 
dogs  swarm  to  an  excess.  Owing  however  to  the 
idleness,  occasioned  in  part  by  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  but  in  a 
far  greater  degree  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  influence  of  vicious  laws  and  regulations, 
industry  is  all  but  unknown.  The  lands  are  gene- 
rally divided  into  large  estates,  held  under  strict 
entail;  and  the  system  under  which  they  are 
leased  out  to  the  actual  cultivator  is  as  bad  as 
possible.  The  latter,  being  exposed  to  every  sort 
of  exaction  and  tyranny,  never  thinks  of  attempt- 
ing any  improvement.  Hence  the  practice  of 
agriculture  is  but  little,  and  the  science  not  at  all, 
understood.  The  rude  system  of  their  forefathers 
is  continued  without  change  or  modification  of 
any  kind;  and  their  implements  are  little  superior 
to  those  of  the  American  Indians.  And  yet,  de- 
spite this  want  of  industry,  such  is  the  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  soil,  that,  though  in  ^reat 
part  waste  and  uncultivated,  it  not  only  furnishes 
suflicient  supplies  of  com  and  other  things  for  the 
native  population,  but  also  a  considerable  surplus 
for  exportation.  A  good  deal  of  coarse  linen  is 
manufactured,  part  of  which  is  exported. 

The  principal  exports  are,  in  ordinary  years,  to 
England,  about  130,000  boxes  of  orange8,''2,000  pipes 
of  wine  and  brandy,  and  some  roccella ;  for  which 
she  sends  in  exchange  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
hard-ware,  and  wearing  appareL  To  Brazil  the 
exports  are  about  5,000  pipes  of  wine,  12,000  yards 
coarse  linen,  and  pulse  of  all  sorts;  for  which 
she  sends  back  rum,  coffee,  sugar,  Ac  To  Ham- 
buigh  and  the  N.  of  Europe  are  exported  14,000 
boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  6,000  pipes  of 
wine  and  brandy,  the  returns  being  made  m  pitch, 
iron,  glass,  and  cordage.  To  the  Unit  id  States  are 
sent  4,000  pijies  of  wme,  200  of  brandy,  and  12,000 
boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  the  returns  being 
fish,  staves,  timber,  tar  and  oil    To  Portugal  are 
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sent  Im^  quantities  of  grain  and  pulse,  salt  pork 
and  beef,  coarse  linen  and  cheese. 

The  population  of  the  archipelago  was  found,  by 
the  census  of  1858,  to  amount  to  240,548,  not  a 
sixth  part  of  what  it  might  be,  were  the  islands 
moderately  well  cultivated.  They  are  divided 
into  three  departments,  and  are  governed  by  a 
governor-general  and  two  lieutenant-governors. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Angra  in  Terceira, 
but  Ponte  Delgada,  in  St.  Michael's,  is  the  prin- 
cipal town.  The  revenues  amoimt,  in  all,  to  about 
525,000  crowns  a  vear,  and  the  expenditure  to 
nearly  200,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  330,000 
crowns  to  be  remitted  to  Portugal.  (Bold,  p.  80.) 
The  men  are  well  proportioned,  strong,  and  well 
made ;  and  the  women  fairer  than  those  of  Por- 
tugal. All  classes  are  grossly  ignorant;  and  are, 
consequentlv,  in  the  last  degree  superstitious  and 
bigoted.  The  lower  orders  are  temperate,  and  all 
ranks  are  passionatelv  fond  of  music.  The  dress 
of  the  common  people  is  rude,  and  they  are  in- 
tolerably filthy  and  dirty  in  their  persons.  The 
higher  classes'  are  pompous,  overbearing,  and  in 
the  most  abject  state  of  moral  debasement  The 
ladies  possess  few  acquirements,  have  no  conver- 
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sation,  and  lead  a  life  of  excessive  indolence.  The 
low  st«t«  of  intelligence  and  morals  is  principally 
ascribable  to  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  cleigy. 
Previously  to  1832,  there  were  numerous  monas- 
teries and  convents,  which  were  suppressed  at  the 
last-mentioned  epoch. 

The  history  of  the  Azores  is  obscure.  They 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients  >  but  the  Arabian 
geographers  of  the  middle  ages  seem  to  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  them,  though  it  was  not  till 
t4)wards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  that  a 
Flemish  merchant,  who  had  sailed  from  Lisbon, 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  their  coasts. 
The  court  of  Fortugal,  being  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, sent  the  navigator  Cabral  to  prosenite 
the  discovery,  who  fell  m  with  St.  Mary's,  in  1432. 
In  1457  they  were  all  discovered.  At  this  epoch 
they  were  entirely  uninhabited  and  covered  with 
forest  and  undem'ood. 

AZPYTIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Guiposooa, 
15  m.  SW.  San  Sebastian.  Pop.  2,335  in  1857.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  some  iron  foundries. 
There  arejasper  quarries  in  its  vicinitv. 

AZREK  (BAHK-EL),  or  the  Blue'Kiveb.  See 
Nils. 
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BAAL-BEC,  or  BALBEC  (tiie  Heliopolitt  of  the  \ 
Greeks),  anciently  a  large  and  splendid  citv ; . 
lat.  34°  1'  N.,  long.  36°  11'  E. ;  40  m.  NW.  Da- 
mascus, 41  m.  SE.  Tripoli,  58  ro.  NE.  Sidon,  and 
130  W.  by  S.  Palmyra.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile, ' 
well-watered  valley,  the  Coele-Syria  (hollow  S>Tia)  ' 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  Bateua  of  the  modems,  • 
between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  I 
at  the  foot  of  the  lower  ranf^es  of  the  latter.  I 

Baal-Bee  has  been  declining  for  a  lengthened  I 
period ;  but,  of  late  years,  its  decay  has  ^n  pe-  ' 
culiarly  rapid.  In  1751  the  pop.  amounted  to  5,000, 
in  1785  it  had  diminished  to  1,200,  in  1818  it  did  | 
not  exceed  500,  and  in  1835  it  barely  amounted  to  \ 
200.    In  1810  it  had  a  serai  (the  residence  of  the 
emir),  two  handsome  mosques,  and  one  good  bath:  | 
in  1816  one  mosque  had  vanished,  the  other  was  in 
luins;  and  in   1835  there  remained  no  trace  of, 
either,  or  of  the  seraL    The  remains  of  ancient 
architectural  grandeur  are,  however,  more  exten- 
sive in  Baal-Bee  than  in  any  other  city  of  SjTia, ' 
Palm}Ta  excepted;  and  Burckhardt  regards  them  | 
as  superior  in  execution  even  to  those  of  the  ; 
latter.    Finely  grouped  together,  on  the  W.  side  of ; 
the  town,  are  tlu-ee  temples,  the  largest  occupying  j 
a  circuit  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  origuially 
consisting  of  a  portico,  hexagonal  court,  and  a 
quadrangle,  besides  the  peristjrles  of  the  temple  I 
itJxHf.    Of  this  last,  six  gigantic  and  highly  po- 
lished pillars,  71  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  23  ft.  in  j 
circumference,  with  their  coniice  and  entablature, 
remain  to  attest  the  stupendous  magnitude  and , 
beauty  of  the  structure  of  which  they  made  a  part.  \ 
The  two  courts  were  encorapassetrby  chambers, 
open  towards  the  front,  supposed  by  W  ood  to  have 
l)cen  either  the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  or  public 
schools ;  and  the  i>eri8tyle  was  surrounded,  towanls 
the  W.,  by  an  esplanade  29^  ft.  in  width,  and  ter- 
xninated  by  a  slopmg  wall  32  ft.  high.   In  thU  wall 
are  three  enormous  stone5,  of  which  two  are  GO 
and  the  other  63  fl.  in  length,'  their    common 
breadth  and  thickness  being  12  ft.   These  gigantic  i 
masses  are  more  than  20  ft.  from  the  gn>und ;  and  ' 
the  course  immediately  below  them  consists  of 
blocks,  less  enormous,  certainly,  but  varying  from 
i>0  to  37  ft.  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  12  and  a 
til  ickness  of  9  ft.    The  remainder  of  t  h  is  cy clopian. 


wall  is  formed  of  very  laige  stones,  but  there  are 
none  so  vast  as  the  above.  Immediately  to  the  S. 
of  the  great  temple  is  a  smaller,  but  more  perfect 
edifice,  of  which  the  peristyle,  walls,  and  twenty 
columns  remain.  The  door- way  leading  into  the 
body  of  this  temple  is  25  fl.  high  by  20  ft  10  in. 
broad,  surmounted  by  a  superb  basso-relievo,  re- 
presenting an  eagle  hovering,  as  it  were,  over  the 
worshipper  when  about  to  render  homage  to  tlie 
presiding  deity.  Both  ruins  arc  among  Uie  finest 
specimens  of  tlie  Corinthian  order.  Walls,  ceil- 
iujQ^s,  capitals,  entablatures,  every  spot  where  the 
chisel  could  be  introduced,  is  oovervHl  with  the 
most  exquisitely  finished  car>'ing  and  sculpture. 
Solidity,  too,  has  been  most  aucce^ully  oombinod 
with,  and  not  sacrificed  to,  ornament  Though 
little  cement  has  been  used,  the  joints  are  so  ad- 
mirably formed  that  a  penknife  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  them.  The  mora  ponderous  masonry 
has  preserved  its  position  by  the  mere  force  of 
gravity  ;  the  parts  of  the  pillars  are  connected  by 
ircn  cramps.  When  perfect,  the  gretkt  temple, 
with  its  courts,  exhibited  130  pillars  ;  the  leseier. 
60;  and,  according  to  Wood  and  Dawkius,  the 
dimensions  of  each  were  as  follow : — 

Great  Tbmplb. 


Steps 
Portico 
HexBg.Court 
Quadrangle 


L«nfftb 

Width 

Fret 

FMt 

50 

188 

48 

261 

190 

266 

404 

420 

Peristyle   . 
Esplanade . 


Length  I  Width 


Ff«< 
280 


m 


Height  of  Temple  from 
ground  to  pediment,  130 


Smaller  Temple. 

Lmirth 
22.'>  ft. 

width 

118  ft. 

Hrfghl 

102  ft. 

The  smaller  temple  is  without  courts. 

A  barbarous  Saraoenic  wall  Ls  built  across  these 
ruins  on  the  E. ;  300  or  400  ft  from  which  is  the 
third  temple,  a  beautifid  circular  building,  sur- 
rounded by  Corinthian  pillars ;  its  extreme  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  63  n,,  and  it«  interior  32  ft.; 
most  probably  it  had  l)e€n  surmounted  by  acujwla. 
It  is  considereil  as  a  chef-tTanttre  of  art ;  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  in  a  verj'  dilapidateil  and  U>tt<jring 
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sUte.  Like  the  laxger  temples,  it  is  bailt  of  com- 
pact limestone,  with  but  little,  if  any,  cement.  In 
the  SW.  comer  of  the  town,  on  the  highest  spot  of 
ground  within  the  walls,  is  a  solitary  Doric  column, 
60  ft  high,  including  capital  and  pedestaL  On 
the  top  is  a  basin  3  it  deep,  from  which  a  hole,  cut 
throngh  the  capital,  communicates  with  a  curved 
channel  9  in.  wide  and  6  deep,  cut  in  the  S.  side  of 
the  shaft,  from  top  to  bottom.  From  this  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  pillar  was  connected  with 
the  water-wo^s  of  the  city :  some  suppose  it  to 
haTe  been  a  clepsydra  or  water-dial.  The  walls  of 
the  city,  8  or  4  m.  in  circuit,  exhibit  a  strange 
mixture  of  materials  ;  the  breaches  made  by  time 
or  war,  in  the  older  erections,  having  been  repaired 
at  different  times  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
temples  and  other  buildings.  In  one  place  may 
be  seen  a  large  altar-piece  reversed;  in  others, 
stones  inscribed  with  Greek  or  Roman  characters ; 
but  all  in  confusion,  and  many  turned  upside 
down.  The  gates  are  of  the  Saracenic  period. 
Without  the  walls,  5  or  6  m.  W.,  is  a  remarkable 
isolated  Corinthian  column,  between  50  and  60  ft. 
high,  with  a  square  compartment  on  its  N.  side,  as 
for  an  inscription,  but  no  letters  remain.  N£.  of 
the  town  is  a  subterranean  ac^ueduct,  16  ft.  below 
the  surface,  with  several  curious  chambers  cut  in 
the  surrounding  rock.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
looks  like  an  immense  stone  quarry ;  and  on  the 
S.E.,  at  50  or  60  paces  from  the  waUs,  among 
other  stones  of  immense  size,  is  one  wozked  on 
*  three  sides,  larger  than  any  used  in  the  wall  of 
the  great  temple.  It  is  70  ft.  in  length,  with  a 
br»dth  and  thickness  of  14  ft  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Saracenic  ruins  cover  the  country  for  three  or 
four  leagues  round,  all  evidently  connected  with 
the  former  greatness  and  prosperity  of  this  city. 

No  ancient  author  reiers  to  tne  buildings  at 
Baal-Bee  John  of  Antioch,  a  Christian  writer  of 
the  7th  century,  ascribes,  in  an  incidental  manner, 
the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  this 
is  the  only  account,  with  any  pretensions  to  autho- 
rity, of  the  origin  of  these  extraordinary  remains. 
But  Kaal-Bec  was  a  flourishing  city  ages  before 
the  Christian  asa-,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Baal-Ath,  built  by  Solomon,  in  Lebanon 
(2  Chron.  viii.  6),  was  identical  with  Baal-Bee. 
lliis  is,  indeed,  the  received  opinion  of  all  classes 
in  Syria ;  and  though  the  remains  of  Corinthian 
architecture  cannot  be  referred  to  a  remoter  period 
than  that  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the  cyclopian 
wall  is  evidently  of  a  far  more  ancient  date,  and 
answers  to  the  description  of  the  '  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon,'  built  for  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
KU)h.    (1  Kings  vii  10.) 

That  the  Syrian  deity  Baal  (literally  Lord) 
was  a  personification  of  the  sun,  as  the  vivifying 
principle  of  nature,  is  evident  from  the  Herodian 
(v.  5),  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  from 
Ju^^  to  Jeremiah,  and.  Indeed,  from  the  united 
testimony  of  antiquity.  (Calmet,  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Bible,  art.  Baal.)  Bec,  or  more  properly  BBrr, 
is  a  dwelling.  Baal-Bec  signifies,  therefore,  the 
house  or  city  of  the  sun,  and  this  designation  the 
town  retained,  in  the  Greek  form,  HeliopoiU,  which 
is  merely  a  translation  of  its  Syrian  name.  It 
may  be  concluded  that' Ben-hadad  subdued  this 
dty  with  the  adjacent  country  (2  Chron.  xvi.  4) ; 
and  that,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Damascus,  it  passed  beneath  the  sway  of  the 
Ajtsyrians  (2  Kings  xvi  9) ;  but  the  silence  of  all 
the  most  ancient  authors,  respecting  so  populous 
and  wealthy  a  city,  is  as  profound  as  it  is  remark- 
able. It,  o!*  course,  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of 
Syria,  passing,  successively,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  the  station 
of  a  garrison  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but,  while 
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under  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  famed» 
rather  for  its  wealth  and  splendour,  than  for  its 
military  importance.  It  made,  however,  a  brave 
resistance  to  the  Arab  arms,  a.d.  635,  and  was  at 
length  surrendered  upon  a  capitulation,  the  terms 
of  which  sufficiently  attest  its  great  resources; 
2,000  oz.  of  gold,  4,000  do.  of  silver,  2,000  silken 
vests,  and  1,000  swords,  besides  those  of  the  gar- 
rison, being  the  price  demanded  and  paid  to  pre- 
serve it  from  plunder.  In  748  it  was  sacked  and 
dismantled  in  the  wars  of  the  Ommiyade  and 
Abasside  caliphs,  and  from  this  blow  it  never  re- 
vived. During  the  Crusades  it  submitted,  alter- 
nately, to  whichever  party  happened,  for  the  time, 
to  be  the  stronger.  In  1400  it  was  plundered  by 
the  Tartars  under  Tamerlane  or  llmur  Bee,  since 
which  period  it  has  been  of  no  imfiortance  except 
to  the  antiquary  and  historian.  In  1759  it  was 
shaken  by  an  earthquake;  and,  judging  from  its 
decline  during  the  last  century,  the  da^  is  not  far 
distant,  when,  like  many  other  eastern  cities,  it  will 
cease  entirely  to  be  inhabited. 

Though  nothing  certain  be  known  of  the  history 
of  Baal-Bee,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  its  opu- 
lence and  grandeur  must  have  been  mainly  owing, 
partly  to  its  situation  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
country,  but  moro  to  its  being  a  commercial  eMtre- 
p6t.  Any  one  who  takes  up  a  map  of  Syria  will 
see,  at  a  glance,  that  its  position  is  one  of  the  best 
that  could  have  been  selected  for  an  intermediate 
station  between  Palmyra  and  the  cities  and  ports 
along  the  Phoenician  coasts.  Commodities  passing 
from  Palmyra  to  Tripoli,  Berytus  (Beyrout),  Si- 
don,  and  Tyre,  and  conversely,  would  be  most 
conveniently  and  expeditiously  carried  by  way  of 
Baal-Bee  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  that  wealth,  of  which  its  ruins,  like 
those  of  its  great  rival  Palmyra,  attest  the  ma^- 
tude,  to  the  trade  of  which  it  was  long  a  principal 
centre.  And  the  desolation  in  which  these  two 
splendid  cities  are  now  involved  is  at  least  owing 
as  much  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  channels  of  commerce,  as  to  the  barbansm  and 
ignorance  of  their  modem  masters.  (Wood  and 
Dawkins's  Ruins  of  Balbec,  nasgim\  Volney,  ii. 
195,  205 ;  Burekhardt's  Travels,  10,  17 :  Richard- 
son's Travels,  ii.  502-510.) 

BAAR,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant  Zug,  2  m. 
N.  Zug.  Pop.  3,323  in  1860.  It  is  sitiuitcd  in  a 
fertile  plain,  has  a  fine  town-house,  built  in  1674, 
and  a  paper  manu&ctory. 

BAARLE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  pro  v. 
Brabant,  12  m.  SE.  Breda.  Pop.  1,853  m  1861. 
It  gave  its  name  to  Barlaius,  the  celebrated  lit- 
terateur and  Latin  poet 

BAB  A  (an.  Lectum)^  a  cape  and  sea-port  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia,  22  m.  S.  from  the 
most  southerly  m>int  of  Tenedos ;  lat  39°  30'  5" 
N.,  long.  2QP  5'  E.  Near  the  cape  is  the  town, 
small  and  ill-built  with  about  4,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  a  manufacture  of  knives 
and  sword  blades ;  but  though  not  entirely  aban- 
doned, this  manufacture  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
The  port  is  practicable  only  for  small  vessels. 
Large  quantities  of  valonia  are  produced  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  trees,  with  the  fields 
on  which  they  grow,  belong  to  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals; one  man  being  the  proprietor  of  five 
trees,  another  of  ten,  and  so  on.  The  right  to 
export  the  valonia  is  a  privilege  annually  con- 
firmed by  a  firman ;  a  less  or  greater  sum'  being 
paid  to  the  seraskier  by  whom  it  is  obtainetU 
(Voyage  du  Due  de  Raguse,  ii^.  146.) 

BABA-DAGH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
prov.  Silistria,  near  the  NW.  angle  of  Lake  Raj«- 
sein,  which  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea, 
21  m.  S.  Danube.    Estimated  pop.  10,000,  con- 
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sistine  of  Taztan,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Turks.  It 
is  weu  fortified ;  streets  paved,  but  dirty ;  has  fiye 
iDosques,  two  public  baths,  and  a  college.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  marshy;  and  the 
only  water  fit  for  drinking  is  conveyed  to  it  a  dis- 
tance of  about  8  m.  by  an  aqueduct..  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  by  means  of  the  port  of 
Kara  Kerman,  one  of  the  outlets  of  Lake  Bussein 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

Baba-Dagh  was  built  by  the  Turkish  sultan 
Bajazet.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  has 
sometimes  been  the  winter  quarters  of  the  grand 
vizier. 

BAB-EI^MANDEB  (STRAITS  OF),  the  strait 
uniting  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Arabic  Gulf  or 
Red  Sea.  The  distance  across,  from  a  projecting 
cape  on  the  Arabic  shore  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa,  is  about  20  m. :  but  in  the  intermediate 
space,  though  much  nearer  Asia  than  Africa,  is 
tfie  small  island  of  Perim,  and  some  other  still 
smaller  islands.  Perim  is  in  lat.  12^  85'  80"  N  , 
long.  48^  28'  E.  The  channel  between  Perim  and 
the  Arabic  coast,  though  narrower  than  the  other, 
and  the  current  more  rapid,  is  the  most  frequented 
by  Arabic  vessels,  probably  because,  being  only 
fifom  7  to  14  fathoms  deep,  it  allows  of  their  cast- 
ing anchor,  which,  owing  to  its  great  depth,  is 
impracticable  in  the  greater  or  western  channel 

Babnel-Mandeb  means  literally  the  gate  of  tears ; 
a  designation  it  may  have  derived  either  from  the 
dangers  incident  to  its  navigation,  or  from  those 
incident  to  the  navigation  of  the  seas  on  either 
side.  , 

BABYLON  (B«^vA.4l'),  or  BABEL  (^33),  a 
city  of  Asia,  cap.  Chaldea,  and  of  the  Assyrian 
em'pire,  being  probably  the  laigest  city  of  anti- 
quity, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  famous. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  but 
immense  and  shapeless  masses  of  ruins;  their 
sites  being  partly  occupied  by  the  modem  and 
meanly-built  town  of  Hillah,  the  cap.  of  a  dis- 
trict^ and  the  residence  of  a  bey  appointed  bv  the 
pacha  of  Bagdad.  This  town  hes  on  the  W.  "bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  occupies  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  S.  part; of  the  old  enclosures;  lat.  32°  28'  30" 
N.,  long.  440  9'  46"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
(),oOO,  chiefly  Arabs  and  Jews.  It  is  surrounded 
by  mud  walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  and  has  four  gates. 
Modem  Babylon,  or  Hillah,  has  a  rude  citadel, 
the  only  public  building  within  the  walls,  except 
a  single  mosque,  and  six  or  seven  oratories.  The 
Eupluates,  at  Hillah,  in  its  medium  state,  is  450 
ft.  wide,  7^  ft.  deep,  and  its  mean  velocity  is  about 
2^  m.  an  hour.  The  whole  surrounding  countiy 
is  intersected  with  canals.  The  undoubted  anti- 
quity of  many  of  these  works  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, consid^ing  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
IS  wholly  alluvial,  and  so  soft  that  the  turning  the 
course  of  the  river  by  Cyras  (Herod.  Clio,  §  191 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.,  vii.  6),  does  not  appear  to  Rich  an 
exploit  of  any  great  difficulty.  ^Mem.  17.)  The 
Euphrates  annually  overflows  its  banks,  inun- 
dating the  country  for  many  miles  round,  and 
even  rendering  the  district  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  navigable  in  many  places  for  flat- 
bottomed  boats.  This  annual  flood  fills  the  canals, 
and  facilitates  agriculture  in  a  surprising  degree. 
The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil  extremely  fer- 
tile, producing  dates,  rice,  and  grain  of  every 
kind,  in  astonishing  profusitm;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  illegal  and  irregular  exactions  of  the  pachas, 
and  the  insecurity  to  which  all  kinds  of  property 
is  exposed,  the  inhabitants  exert  no  sort  of  in- 
dustry ;  the  numerous  canals  are  left,  dry  and  neg- 
lected, except  when  filled  spontaneously  by  the 
river;  and  the  small  quantity  of  land  that  is  cul- 
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tivated  is  not  half  tilled.  (Xiebuhr,  Toy.  en  Ar., 
ii.  234-237 ;  Banwolf 's  Travels,  p.  174,  kc ;  Ren- 
neli's  Geog.  Her.,  L  459,  Ac ;  Riches  Mem.  on  Ru. 
Bab.,  pp.  1-17;  Mignan*s  Trav.  in  Chaldea,  pp. 
114-122.) 

Such  IS  the  present  state  of  a  city,  once  the 
greatest,  most  magnificent,  and  powerful,  in  the 
world ;  <the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency.*  {latu  viii.  20.)  We  need 
say  little  of  the  identity  of  the  site  occupied  by 
the  ancient  and  modem  towns;  this  has  been 
completely  established  by  Major  Rennell.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  traditions  preaerved 
by  eastern  writers,  the  universal  belia  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient 
historians,  and,  above  all,  the  discoveries  by  mo- 
dem travellers  of  stupendous  ruins  answering  to 
those  descriptions, — ^leave  no  room  or  groond  for 
any  reasonaole  doubt  upon  the  subject  (Rennell, 
L  459-511.)  The  magnitude  assigned  by  ancient 
writers  to  this  celebrated  city  is  so  immense  as  to 
8tag|^  belief.  It  was  a  pcxfect  square,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  400  stadia  in  cir.  (Clio^ 
§  178.)  Strabo  (p.  738)  gives  the  ciit^  at  885 
stadia;  Diodoms  Siculus  at  860,  on  the  credit  of 
Ctesias;  but  at  865,  on  that  of  Clisarchus,  who 
was  on  the  spot  with  Alexander  (IL  1.).  Quintos 
Curtius  gives  it  at  868  stadia  (v.  1),  and  Pliny 
(vi  26)  at  60  Roman  m.  The  inextricable  ob- 
scurity in  which  the  itinerary  stadium  of  the 
Greeks  is  involved  (see  Rennell,  i.  17-44)  renders 
it  exceedingly  uncertain  whether  these  difTerenoes 
are  to  be  regarded  as  real,  or  as  arising  finom  the 
adoption  of  different  standards.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  stadium  is  meant  in  each  case, 
taking  it  at  its  least  possible  value,  491  ft. ;  and 
taking  also  the  measure  of  Diodorus,  the  least  of 
the  whole,  the  area  of  ancient  Babylon,  within 
the  walls,  will  be  found  to  be  upwards  of  72  »q. 
m.,  or  nearly  8^  times  that  of  London  with  all  its 
suburbs.  If,  at  the  same  value  of  the  stadium, 
the  measure  of  Herodotus,  or  that  of  PUny,  be 
taken,  the  area  will  amount  to  more  than'l244 
sq.  m.,  or  about  5  times  that  of  London  in  1865; 
and  finally,  if  the  common  stadium  of  Herodotiif, 
()00  Grecian  or  604^  English  ft.  (Euterpe,  §  149), 
be  adopted,  as  well  as  his  measurement,  the  area 
will  swell  to  I884  sq.  m.,  or  more  than  seven 
times  that  of  Ijondon. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  by  comparing 
its  area  with  the  area  and  population  of  modem 
cities,  to  estimate  the  population  of  Babylon.  But, 
on  the  lowest  calculation,  it  would  be  found,  sup- 
posing it  to  have 'borne  any  considerable  resem- 
blance to  a  European  city,  to  have  had  a  ponula- 
tion  of  5,000,000 — a  supposition  to  which  all  but 
insuperable  obstacles  are  opposed.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  amazing  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
country;  the  fewer  wants  of  its  inhabitants  com- 
pared with  those  of  northern  latitudes ;  and  the 
facilities  afibrded  by  the  numerous  canals,  which 
intersected  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  the  importation  of  bulky 
and  distant  products;  still  there  were  circum- 
stances coimected  with  its  situation  and  govem- 
ment  sufficient  to  countervail  these  advantages, 
and  to  render  it  all  but  impossible  that  so  vast  a 
population  could  be  supported  within  its  walla. 
The  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey  shows  that  the  extent 
of  coimtry  round  Babylon  available  for  agricul- 
tural puT]ioses  must  have  been  quite  inadequate 
to  supply  the  necessary  demands  of  the  supptieed 
population.  The  Babylonian  plain,  fertile  as  it  is, 
IS  soon  lost  in  the  interminable  deserts  of  Siniar 
and  Arabia;  the  marches  and  lakes  of  Lower  Me- 
sopotamia and  (^haldea  make  a  large  deduction 
even  from  its  fertility;  while,  as  if  wholly  to  neu- 
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tnliae  the  natund  advantages  of  the  city,  the 
BabTlonian  monaichs  threw  a  variety  of  obstacles 
in  the  ¥ray  of  commercial  enterprise.  THer.  Clio, 
§  185.)  The  fiict  is  imiversally  admitted,  that  Bar 
bylun  poseeased  but  few  points  of  resemblance  to  a 
modem  European  town.  The  buildings  and  popu- 
lation bore  no  proportion  to  its  extent,  and,  in  the 
woxds  of  Kich,  *  it  would  convey  the  idea  rather  of 
an  enclosed  district  than  that  of  a  regular  city.' 
(p.  43.)  Pasture  and  arable  land  was  contained 
within  the  walls,  sufficient,  sayi)  Q.  Curtius  (v.  1), 
to  supply  the  wants  of  all  the  inhabitants.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  an  exaggeration ;  but  if,  as  must  have 
been  the  case,  a  laige  portion  consisted  of  produo- 
trre  ground,  its  produce  might  have  added  consi- 
derably to  the  provisions  it  was  possible  to  place 
in  store.  Xenophon' affirms,  that  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  Cyrus,  it  was  stored  for  twenty 
years, —  vA«or  if  fuco<ji¥  irmv  (Cyrop.  viL  5) ;  and 
though  this  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  much 
beyond  the  mark,  yet,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it 
actually  did  sustain  a  siege  by  Darius  Hystaspes, 
of  one  year  and  seven  months,  and  was  then,  as 
in  the  former  case,  subdued,  not  by  famine,  but 
by  surprise.  (Herod.  Thalia,  162.)  Tlmt  only  a 
fimall  part  of  its  immense  area  was  occupied  b^ 
buildiugs  is  therefore  evident.  How  much  is 
another  question,  and  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  decide.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  may  esti- 
mate the  population  of  Babylon  at  from  1,000,000 
to  1,200,000.  This  supposition  derives  support 
from  the  fact  that  Seleucia,  with  a  pop.  of  600,000, 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  half  the  size  of  Ba- 
bvlon  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  glory.  (Strabo, 
xVi.  739;  Pliny,  vi.  16.) 

Bat  though  a  population  at  all  commensurate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  calculated  on  a  scale 
of  European  density,  be  thus  improbable,  it  does 
not  follow,  seeing  the  way  in  which  the  area  was 
partially  filled  up,  that  the  magnitude  itself  is  to 
be  discredited.  The  authority  on  which  we  must 
mainly  rely  is  of  Herodotus.  Not  only  is  he  the 
earliest  profane  writer  upon  this  subject ;  but  he 
akme,  of  aU  the  ancient  historians,  had  tlie  ad- 
ytntage  of  having  visited  Babylon  in  person,  and 
while  it  was  still  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preser\'a- 
tion.  Uis  account  of  this  interesting  city  has 
been,  with  few  exceptions,  amply  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  succeeding  writers,  as  well  as  by 
the  investigations  of  modem  travellers. 

Herodotus  says  nothing  of  the  fomidation  of  the 
dty  or  ita  founder,  mer^y  remarking  that,  after 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  (Clio,  §  179.)  But  even  in 
his  time  it  was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  bib- 
lical critics  have  unanimously  referred  its  origin 
to  the  presumptuous  attempt  of  the  early  post- 
diluvians  to  '  build  them  a  dty,  and  a  tower  whose 
top  may  reach  to  heaven.'  (Gen.  xi.  4.)  Josephus 
(Antiq.'!.  iv.  3)  expressly  says  that  Nimrod,  the 
grandson  of  Ham,  was  the  originator  of  this  at^ 
tempt ;  and  to  thu  day  the  inhabitants  of  these 
parts  are  as  fond  of  attributing  every  mat  work 
to  this  'mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,'  as  those 
of  Egypt  are  of  referring  similar  works  to  Pharaoh. 
(Rich,  41.)  Asshur,  the  founder  of  Nineveh  (Gen. 
X.  11 ;  Diod.  Sic  ii.  1),  haying  subdued  the  Baby- 
lonian with  other  surrouhdiug  powers,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  A  domestic 
tragedy,  resembling  in  manv  points  that  of  David 
and  Bathsheba,  having  made  him  the  husband  of 
Semiramis,  the  strong  mind  and  many  accom- 
plishmenta  of  his  vrife  induced  him,  on  his  death, 
to  leave  her  regent  for  his  son,  though  it  would 
appear  that  she  governed  in  her  own  name  till 
her  death  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  20) ;  and  to  her  was  owing 
i  of  the  grandeur  of  Babylon. 


According  to  Herodotus,  the  dty  was  built  on 
both  sides  the  Euphrates,  the  connection  between 
its  two  divisions  being  kept  up  by  means  of  a 
bridge  formed  of  wo^en  planks  laid  on  stone 
piers.  The  streets  arc  descnbed  as  having  been 
parallel,  and  the  houses  from  three  to  four  stories 
m  height.  The  dty  was  surroundod  by  a  deep 
and  broad  ditch,  and  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  pierced  by  100  gates  of  brass.  The 
waU  was  built  of  bricks,  formed  from  the  earth 
taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  cemented  by  a  compo- 
sition formed  of  heated  bitumen  and  reeds ;  the 
former  being  brought  from  Is  (Hit),  on  the 
Euphrates,  about  128  m.  above  Babvlon.  The 
accounts  of  Babylon  differ  in  the  stSements  in 
regard  to  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  wall 
by  which  it  was  sunonnded.  Herodotus  says  it 
was  200  royal  cubits,  or  about  300  ft.  ^303  ft*  6  in.) 
in  height,  and  50  cubits,  or  75  ft.  thicK.  Accord- 
ing to  Qiiintus  Curtius  they  were  only  half  the 
height  mendoned  by  Herodotus  (Curt.  lib.  v. 
cap.  1);  and  Strabo  reduces  them  still  further, 
or  to  50  cubits  or  75  ft*  (lib.  xvi.)  Strabo  further 
says,  that  two  chariots  driving  in  contrary  direc- 
tions could  pass  each  other  on  the  summit  of 
the  walls. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  (most  probably 
the  Tower  of  Babel)  occupied  a  central  position 
in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city.  Herodotus 
describes  it  as  a  square  tower  of  the  depth  and 
height  of  one  stadium,  upon  which,  as  a  founda- 
tion, seven  other  towers  rose  in  regular  succession, 
the  last  tower  having  a  large  chapel,  a  magnifi- 
cent couch,  and  a  table  of  solid  gold.  The  build- 
ing was  ascended  from  without  by  means  of  a 
binding  stair.  The  space  in  which  it  was  built 
was  eudosed  within  waUs,  8  stadia  in  drcum- 
feronee,  and  consequently  comprising  above  83 
acres.  The  gates  to  the  temple,  which  were  of 
brass,  and  of  enormous  magnitude,  -were  seen  by 
Herodotus.  In  the  other  division  of  the  city 
stood  the  royal  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  internal  fortification,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
of  vast  dimensions.     (Clio,  S  181.) 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  whicn  of  the  ancient  build- 
in^rs  the  existing  ruins  are  to  be  ascribed.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Kasr,  or  palace ;  the  Mu- 
jcllibe,  or  the  overturned ;  and  the  Birs  Nemroud, 
or  tower  of  Nimrod.  These  are  all  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  are  at  very  considerable  distances 
from  each  other.  The  most  considerable,  the 
Birs  Nemroud,  is  a  mound  of  an  oblong  figure, 
762  yards  in  circumference.  Gn  its  W.  side  it 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  198  ft.,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit is  a  solid  pile  of  brick  37  ft.  high.  It  con- 
sists entirely  of  brick-work,  and  Niebuhr,  Rich, 
and  Mignan  agree  in  supposing  it  to  be  the 
remnant  of  the  sacrod  edifice,  and  identical  with 
the  Tower  of  BabeL  (Niebuhr,  iL  286 ;  Rich,  88. 
49,  54,  &c.,  2nd  Mem.  pass. ;  Mignan,  202.) 

The  particulars  given  above  of  the  ancient 
state  of  this  famous  dty  have  been  mostly  de- 
rived from  Herodotus,  b^  whom,  as  already 
stated,  it  was  visited  after  its  conquest  bv  Cyrus, 
and  before  it  had  sustained  any  material  injury. 
But  if  credit  be  given  to  later  and  less  trust- 
worthy authorities,  Babylon  had  to  boast  of  still 
more  extraordinary  monuments  than  any  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Among  these  may  be  specified 
a  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates,  and  the  famous 
hanging  gardens,  containing  near  four  acres  of 
land,  elevated  far  above  the  levd  of  the  dty,  and 
bearing  timber  trees  that  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  the  Median  forests.  (Diod.  Sic  iL 
7,  9,  10;  Strabo,  xvi  788;  Curt.  v.  1.) 

But  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
one  of  these  structures.    Strabo,  who  describes  the 
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hanging  gardens,  did  not  visit  Babylon,  and  could,, 
therefore,  proceed  only  on  the  reports  of  others.  He 
represents  them  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  ter- 
races raised  one  above  another  like  seats  in  an 
amphitheatre,  and  resting  on  arches  and  pillars, 
some  of  the  latter  being  hollow  and  filled  with 
earth.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  structures  of 
considerable  extent  and  altitude  might  have  been 
raised  in  this  way,  and  might  have  afforded  ac- 
commodation for  a  great  variety  of  plants.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  had  these  gar- 
dens been  or  anything  like  the  magnitude  as- 
cribed to  them,  that  they  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  so  ciurious  an  observer  as  Herodotiuj. 
It  is  also  very  doubtfid  w^hether  the  Balwlonians 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  areh,  and,  if  so,  the 
difficulties  diey  would  have  to  encounter  in  the 
construction  oif  the  gardens  would  be  so  much 
the  greater.  On  the  whole,  the  presumption  ap- 
pears to  be,  either  that  the  gardens  did  not  exist 
at  all,  or  that  they  were  of  such  moderate  dimen- 
sions that  their  formation  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  work  of  any  extraordinary  difficulty,  or  likely 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  Herodotus. 

The  tunnel  below  the  Euphrates,  constructed, 
we  are  told,  to  enable  Semiramis  to  pass  privately 
between  her  palaces  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  is  mentioned  only  by  Diodorus.  Had  it 
really  existed,  it  would,  have  been  decidedly  the 
most  extraordinaiy  work  in  Babylon,  or,  rather, 
in  the  ancient  world.  But  the  statements  in  re- 
gard to  it  do  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  much 
regard.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  work, 
especially  in  the  loose  alluvial  soil  on  which 
Babylon  stood,  were  not  of  a  nature  that  the 
engineers  of  these  days  could  have  overcome. 
Herodotus  describes  the  bridge  over  the  river, 
which  was  far  less  wortliy  of  notice,  and  less  likely 
to  attract  attention  than  the  tunnel.  But  he  does 
not  say  a  word  respecting  the  latter,  and  in  this 
reserve  he  is  followed  by  Strabo. 

The  great  works  of  Babylon  were  all  con- 
structed of  brick,  except  the  bridge,  the  stones 
for  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, since  none  are  fouud  in  the  alluvial  soil 
of  the  country.  The  bricks  are  of  two  kinds, 
sun-dried  and  kiln-dried:  thev  are  much  laiger 
than  the  bricks  now  in  use,  and  generally  marked 
with  figures  or  cuneiform  letters.  Straw  or  reeds 
are  mixed  with  the  courses,  and  bitumen,  pro- 
cured from  Is  or  Hit,  is  the  usual  cement,  though 
mortar  and  slime  are  also  frequently  used.  Such 
is  the  extent  of  these  vast  ruins,  that  nearly  all 
the  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  are  built  from  the 
mataials  found  there,  and  the  storehouse  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible. 

From  the  death  of  Semiramis,  Babylon  conti- 
nued a  kind  of  second  capital  to  Assyria,  tiU  the 
revolt  of  Arbaces  and  Beleses  against  Sardana- 
palus,  thirty  generations  later.  It  was  subsequently 
sometimes  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Baby- 
lonia; but  always  advancing  in  grandeur  and 
prosperity  till  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezssar,  under 
whom  it  may  be  considered  as  having  reached  its 
zenith.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  X.  xi.  1.)  In  the  midst 
of  its  glory,  however,  the  voice  of  the  Jewish 
prophet  waa  raised  against  it.  The  Median  con- 
quest was  threatened  full  120  years  before  its 
occurrence ;  and  *  tliis  glory  of  kingdoms  *  was 
doomed  to  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  to 
Ikj  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction ;  to  become 
a  possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water ;  a 
lair  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  doleful  crea- 
tures, owls,  and  satyrs  (Isa,  xiii.  xiv.  et  pass.)  ; 
predictions,  the  accomijlishment  of  which  has  been 
literal  and  complete.    In  the  rtign  of  Labynetus, 
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or  Belshazzar,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and_ 
cris,  Cyrus  led  his  array  against  the  city, 
ing  to  their  fortifications,  the  Babylonians  <_ 
his  attempt;  but  cutting  a  canal,  he  (fiv^erted 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  leaving  its  channel 
through  the  town  sufficiently  dry  for  Sie  passage  of 
his  army.  The  same  thin^  had  been  done  on  a 
former  occasion,  by  Nitocns,  to  build  the  bridge ; 
but  in  this  instance  an  additional  work  seems  to 
have  been  performed  in  the  erection  of  locks  or 
dams,  to  preserve  the  river  in  its  natural  course 
till  the  very  moment  of  attack,  and  thus  pevent 
suspicion  of  his  design  ;  for  had  the  Babylonians, 
says  Herodotus,  been  aware  of  it,  they  might  easily 
have  enclosed  the  Persians,  as  in  a  trap,  and 
effected  their  total  destruction.  Taking  advantage, 
however,  of  a  festal  occasion,  Cyrus  drew  off  Bie 
waters,  entered  the  town  by  surprise,  and  captured 
it  almost  without  resistance.  (Xen.  Cyr.  vii  5  ; 
Herod.  Clio,  §191 ;  Dan.  v.)  The  sacred  historian 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
last  Babylonian  king  spent  the  night  before  his 
death,  and  of  the  a^ful  warning  which  preceded 
his  overthrow.  Babylon  remained  subject  to  the 
Persian  monarchs  till  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy&- 
taspes,  when  it  revolted,  but  was  again  subdued 
by  stratagem.  Darius  took  away  the  gates,  and 
otherwise  injured  the  city,  so  that  ita  declension 
may  be  fairly  dated  from  his  time.  Xerxes  is 
said  to  have  defaced  the  temple  of  Bel  us  on  his 
return  from  Greece  ;  but  such  were  the  resources 
and  conveniences  of  the  city,  that  it  remained  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs  for  se- 
veral generations.  It  made  no  resistance  to  Alex- 
ander, who  intended  making  it  the  capital  of  his 
gigantic  empire  He  contemplated,  also,  tlie  re- 
storation of  the  temple ;  and  ha^dn^  employed 
10,000  men  for  two  months,  in  removing  the  iiib- 
bish,  the  work  was  stopped  by  his  death.  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who,  afler  that  event,  became  monarch  of 
Babylonia,  founded  the  city  of  Seleuda,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  made  it  his  capital.  From 
this  time  the  decline  of  Babylon  was  very  rapid ; 
but  the  mighty  city  which  required  ages  to  rear, 
required  aliw)  ages  in  which  to  perish.  It  was  still 
important,  though  in  ruins,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  sera.  (Herodotus,  Thalia,  159 ; 
Strabo,  xvL  738;  Arrian,  x^•i;  Pliny,  vi.  26.) 
Its  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  It'  is  said  to 
have  been  turned  into  a  hunting-park  by  the  Par- 
thian kings,  who  overthrew  the  Seleu<Adian  dy- 
nasty ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  materials  of  its 
vast  buildings  served  to  construct  the  newer  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  had  shrunk  to  a  mere 
name  in  the  early  days  o/  Arab  greatness  (£bn. 
Haukel,  70) ;  and  in  the  495th  Hegira,  a. d.  1 101, 
was  founded  the  present  town  of  Hillah.  (Abul. 
Feda  Irak,  art.  Babel)  The  r^t  of  this  once 
famous  district  is  now,  and  has  been  for  ages,  a  de- 
solate void ;  its  buildings  masses  of  shapelei«s  ruins, 
chaimelled  by  the  weather,  and  literally  the 
desolation  which  the  prophet  predicted  :-^*  And 
Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a  dwelling  place  for 
dragons,  an  astonishment,  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant.' 

BACCARAT,  a  town  of  France,  de'p.  Meurthe, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Meujrthe,  16  m.  SE.  Lnneville. 
Pop.  4,121  in  1861.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
principal  manufacture  of  flint  glass  or  crystal,  in 
France.  It  was  established  so  far  back  as  1764; 
but  it  did  not  attain  to  any  ver\'  considerable  emi- 
nence till  after  the  peace' of  1815,  when  a  manu- 
facture carried  on  at  Voniche  in  Belgium  was 
transferred  tJiither.  There  are  also  cottt>n  mUls, 
and  good  wine  is  grown  in  the  nei^hlx)urhood. 

BACHARACH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Kliinc, 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  moimtain,  on  the  left  bank 
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if  the  Rhine,  25  m.  SSE.  Coblentz,  on  the  railway 
from  Colore  to  Mayence.  Pop.  1,643  in  1861. 
Tbe  town  is  suirouuded  by  old  walls,  strengthened 
by  eleven  towers.  Bacharach  is  a  transUlion  or 
conuption  of  Bacchi  ara,  or  altar  of  BacchuB,  the 
name  given  to  a  rock  in  the  river,  usually  covered 
with  water,  but  appearing  in  very  dry  seasons,  or 
in  those  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
Hence  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  on 
the  rock  to  Bacchus ;  and  its  appeiuance  is  stUl 
hailed  as  an  omen  of  an  excellent  vintage.  The 
best  wine  produced  here  is  known  as  *  Mus- 
kateller.' 

BACKERGUNGE,  a  distr.  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
BeDgal,  div.  Dacca,  including  part  of  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  and  the  mouths  of  both  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra ;  having  N.  Dacca,  Jellapore  distr., 
E,.Tippenih  and  the  ^y  of  Bengal,  SW.  Jessore ; 
area  3,79G  £ng.  sq.  m. ;  estimated  pop.  734,000  ; 
land  revenue  78,180/.  It  is  mostly  covered  wth 
jangle,  abounding  -ndth  aUigators  and  the  largest 
rla6s  of  tigers;  but  in  parts  it  is  very  fertile  iu 
rice.  It  has  been  noted  for  the  frecjuency  of  crime, 
especially  of  river  piracy  or  dacoity,  the  country 
prsenting  great  facilities  for  the  shelter  of  the 
culprits.  It  is  subject  to  inundations  that  are 
occasionallT  verv  destructive. 

BiVDAJOZ  (an.  Pax  Augugta),  a  city  of  Spain, 
cap.  Estremadura,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  in 
an  extensive  plain  in  the  angle  between,  and  at 
the  pomt  of  confluence  of,  the  small  river  Rivillas 
with  the  Guadiana;  198  m.  SW.  Madrid,  135  m. 
E.  Lisbon;  lat  38°  52'  N.,  long.  6^  II'  W.  Pop. 
23,310  in  1857.  'Ilie  castle,  situated  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
commands  them  and  the  town,  \^hich  is  further 
defended  by  various  very  strong  fortifications. 
The  Guadiana  is  here  crossed  by  a  good  bridge  of 
twenty-eight  arches,  erected  in  1596,  and  pro- 
tected bv  a  strong  tSte  du  pont  Streets  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  they  are  well  paved  and  dean, 
and  the  houses  good.  It  has  five  gates,  and  a  tine 
promenade  along  the  river.  There  is  a  deficiency 
rtf  springs,  and  the  supph'  of  water  is  derived  from 
reservoirs,  cisterns,  &c  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  of  the 
prov.  The  cathedral  has  some  good  paintings, 
especiaUy  those  by  Morales,  a  native  of  the  place ; 
and  there  are  several  convents  and  hospitals.  It 
has  manufactories  of  soap  and  coarse  cloth,  with 
tanneries  and  dye-works,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  pretty 
active  trade  (mostly  contraband)  with  Portugal.' 
Badaioz  is  very  ancient,  having  been  a  con- 
riderabfe  place  under  the  Romans.  It  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  military  post  of  the  greatest 
importance.  -During  the  late  war  with  France,  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Soult  on 
the  10th  of  Jan.,  1811 ;  the  garrison,  amounting 
to  15,000  men,  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  In  the 
coui^  of  the  same  year  it  was  twice  unsuccessfully 
besieged  ty  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army.  In  the 
following  year  the  siege  was  undertaken  by  the 
atniy  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and,  after 
some  of  the  outworks  had  been  carried,  it  was 
taken  by  storm,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  on 
the  6th  of  ApriL  On  this  occasion  the  allied  army 
lost  about  5,000  men,  killed  and  wounded.  The 
glory  of  this  brilliant  achievement  was  unhappily 
tarnished  bv  the  excesses  committed  by  the  vic- 
torious sol^erj',  despite  every  eflbrt  to  prevent 
them,  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
BADALONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  within 
a  shoxt  distance  of  the  sea,  with  a  castle;  6  m. 
NE.  Barcelona.  Pop.  9,525  in  1857.  The  climate 
is  excellent;  and  the  environs  are  fertile,  and 
beautiful. 
BADAUMY,  a  strong  hill  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
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prov.  Bejapoor,  presid.  Bombay,  56  m.  NE.  Dar- 
war;  lat.  15°  55'^N.,  long.  76°  49'  E.  Pop.  about 
2,500.  It  consists  of  fortified  hills,  with  a  walled 
town  at  the  bottom,  containing  an  inner  fort.  It 
has  always  been  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest 
hill-furtresses  in  India,  and  successfully  resisted  a 
whole  Mahratta  army.  It  was  taken  by  storm  in 
1818,  by  a  division  of  the  army  under  Sir  T, 
Monro.  A  remarkable  chaotic  distribution  of  rocks 
prevails  throughout  the  country  around  Badaumy 

BADEN  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF),  in  Germany 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
with  its  two  arms,  the  lakes  Ueberlmgen  and  Zell, 
as  far  as  Stein,  between  which  town  and  EgUsan, 
the  territories  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  Schaffhausen 
and  Zurich,  intervene  three  times  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  frontier  of  Baden.  On  the  W.  the 
Rhine  forms  the  boundary  towards  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Rhenish  Bavaria,  with  the  exception 
of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Basel,  which  lies  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Towards  the  N.  the 
territory  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  towards  the  £.  the  king- 
dom of  WUrtemberg  and  Prussia  form  its  boun- 
daries. It  lies  between  lat.  47°  32'  and  49°  47'  N. 
The  surface  is  exceedingly  varied,  the  length  of 
the  grand  duchy  being  about  150  m.  from  N.  to  S.; 
its  breadth,  in  Lower  Khine  circle,  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  being  about  60  m.;  in 
.tlie  Middle  Rhine  circle,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
frontier  of  WUrtemberg,  about  20  m. ;  and  in  the 
Lake  circle,  from  the  same  river  to  the  WUrtem- 
berg frontier,  extending  to  nearly  115  m.;  thus 
forming  a  long  irreguUr  figure,  very  narrow  in 
the  centre,  but  stretching  out  to  some  breadth  at 
the  N.  and  S.  ends.  The  eastern  half  of  this  tract 
of  country  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  mountainous 
tract  extending  from  S.  to  N.,  under  the  deno- 
minations of  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald; 
while  the  western  half  extendinj^  from  the  fall  of 
these  mountains  to  the  Rhine  is  partly  an  undu- 
lating, but  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  mostly 
a  level  comitry. 

Mountains.-^TYiQ  Black  Forest  stretches  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  that  riv^  forms  the 
Swiss  boundary,  in  a  northern  direction  through 
the  grand  duchy  as  far  as  the  Xeckar,  and  towards 
the  E.  far  into  the  kingdom  of  WUrtembeig,  fall- 
ing gradually  in  the  latter  direction  with  prolonged 
ofl'sets,  but  suddenly  and  steeply  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  Its  main  stods  is  composed 
of  gneiss  and  granite,  which  form,  as  in  the  Vosges, 
dome-like  masses,  with  steep  sides,  rising  in  the 
Feldbeig  4,650  fu,  in  the  Belchen  4,397  ft.  (this 
name  is  analogous  to  the  Ballans  of  the  Vosges), 
and  in  the  Herzogen  Horn  to  4,300  ft.,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  granite  red  sandstone  is 
superimposed,  and  forms  extensive  plateaux,  car- 
pable  of  cultivation  to  a  great  height ;  so  that  not 
only  extensive  forests  cover  these  mountains,  but 
pastures,  and  even  small  villages,  are  found  in 
them  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  and  4,000  ft.  Deep 
valleys,  with  picturesquely  precipitous  sides,  in- 
tersect the  sandstone  layer,  and  pour  rapid  streams, 
for  the  most  part  navigable  for  rafts,  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhine.  In  some  hills  as  the  Knie- 
bigs,  for  instance,  the  sandstone  appears  to  form 
compact  isolated  masses.  2.  The  bed  of  the  Nec- 
kar,  which  divides  the  Black  Forest  (Schwarzwald) 
range  from  the  Odenwald,  is  also  of  sandstone, 
which  alternates  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  grand 
duchy  with  blue  limestone  and  marl.  The  prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  Odenwald  is  likewise,  acconling 
to  Keferstein  (from  whose  work  we  take  these 
details),  composed  of  sandstone,  little  interrupted 
by  the  rise  of  the  granite.  The  highest  summit, 
the  Katzenbuchel,  2,180  ft.,  lies  in  Baden;  but 
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the  greater  part  of  the  chain  belongs  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse.  Like  the  Black  Forest,  these 
heights  fall  steeply  towards  the  lihine,  and  along 
the  fpot  of  the  range  the  Beraatratte,  from  Heidel- 
berg to  Frankfort,  a  road  oeleBrated  for  picturesque 
mountain  scenery,  uniting  with  the  rich  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation  of  the  valley,  has  been  carried. 
8.  The  Kaiserstuhl,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Bhine,  is  formed  of  a  clump  of  heights  of  volcanic 
origin,  separated  from  the  Black  Forest  by  the 
Dreisam  and  the  Elz.  On  the  rock,  called  the 
Todtenkopf  (death's  head),  a  tradition  tells  us 
that  Rodolph  of  Hapsbtug  held  a  court  of  justice, 
whence  the  name  or  Kaiserstuhl  (emperor's  chair) 
is  derived.  The  highest  point  is  1,768  Paris  ft  in 
elevation.  4.  A  range  of  steep  hills,  stietehing  from 
the  Rhine,  near  Schaffhausen,  along  the  W.  and 
N.  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  is  named  the 
Randen.  The  dominant  formation  of  these  hills 
is  limestone;  the  highest  point  is  2,527  ft.  in 
height.  They  run  into  the  Black  Forest  on  the 
W.  and  N.,  and  on  the  NE.,  into  the  hilly  district 
of  Nellenbuig  and  Hegan.  The  last  named  ele- 
vations are  composed  of  Jura  limestone,  in  which 
the  basalt  and  other  isolated  volcanic  rocks  of 
Hohendwvl,  Hohenstoffeln  and  Hohenhawen  oc- 
cur. 6.  ^mally,  the  Heillgenbeig,  a  rough  and 
sterile  tract,  rises  NE.  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  slopes  down  towards  its  banks  ;  on  its  summit, 
2,200  ft.  high,  Prince  Funtonberg  has  a  hunting 
seat,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  lake 
and  the  Swiss  mountains. 

Bivert, — ^The  principal  river  of  the  ^nnd  duchy 
is  the  Rhine,  which  receives  aU  its  streams  ex- 
cept the  Danube.  After  losing  Itself  in  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  at  a  distance  of  100  m.  fhim  its 
source,  it  reappears  as  a  rapid  stream  near  Stein, 
where  its  breadth  is  260  ft.,  and  works  its  way 
through  limestone  rocks  to  Schaffhausen,  a  little 
below  which  place  it  falls  over  a  preciplci  from 
50  to  60  ft>.  in  height.  Near  Laufenbiug  the  bed 
narrows  to  a  width  of  only  50  ft,,  forming  a  rapid 
scarcely  inferior  in  grandeur  of  eifect  to  the  cele- 
brated fall  at  Schafrhausen.  At  Kheiufelden  the 
rockv  ravines  in  its  bed  form  a  violent  eddy,  and 
all  these  obstacles  preclude  the  possibility  of  ren- 
dering the  stream  navigable  above  Basel,  from 
which  city  onward  it  takes  a  northerlv  and  tran- 
quil course.  Its  breadth  at  Basel  is  750  ft ;  but 
its  depth  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  this  ex- 
tent of  surface,  the  stream  being  m  many  spots  no 
more  than  8  ft.  deep,  while  its  greatest  average 
depth,  between  Basel  and  Strasburg,  does  not 
exceed  10  to  12  ft  At  Mannheim  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  1,000  ft,  in  breadth;  but  its  average  deiith 
between  Strasbuig  and  Mayence  varies  between 
5  ft  and  24  ft  The  fall  of  the  Rhine  between 
Stein  and  Basel  is  stated  by  Hennitsch  to  be  703 
Paris  ft,  and  between  Basel  and  Mannheim  494  ft 
The  navigation  on  the  Rhine  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  inland  water  carriage.  Between 
Basel  and  Strasbuig  boats  of  25  to  80  tons  are 
used,  and  between  the  latter  city  and  Mainz  barges 
of  120  tons  burden.  Steamboats  go  up  to  Basel, 
notwithstanding  the  islands  and  banks  formed  by 
the  shifting  of  the  river's  bed,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  its  depth,  which  varies  after  every  flood.  The 
Rhine  is  spanned  by  stone  bridges  at  Khel  and  at 
Mannheim,  besides  several  flying  bridges. 

The  greater  number  of  the  streams  falling  into 
the  Rhme  on  its  right  bank  descend  from  the 
Rlack  Forest  with  so  rapid  a  fall  that  but  few  of 
them  are  navigable  even  for  forest  rafls.  The 
most  considerable  are  the  Wiebach,  which,  during 
part  of  its  course,  forms  the  frontier  of  the  canton 
of  Schaffhausen;  the  Wiesen,  which  falls  into 
the  Rhine  below  Basel,  the  Elz,  the  Kinzig,  which 


joins  the  Rhine  near  Kehl,  and  the  Mnrg.  The 
two  last  named  streams,  on  which  the  greatesj 
quantity  of  timber  and  firewood  is  floated  dov 
have  a  fall  of  nearly  8,000  ft,  in  a  courae  not  < 
cecding  60  English  miles.  The  laigest  ac 
which  the  Rhine  receives  during  its  coarse  t 
the  grand  duchy  is  the  Neduur,  which  ■»  u« 
source  in  WUrtemberg  in  the  Black  Forest  and 
after  traversing  that  kingdom,  enters  Bsden  at 
Heinsheim.  It  is  navigaMe  for  boats  from  Cann- 
stadt  near  Stuttgart,  below  which  place  it  is  joined 
b^  the  RcooB,  the  Kocher,  and  the  Jax  on  its 
right  and  the  Enz  on  its  left  bank :  it  falls  into 
the  Rhine  near  Mannheim. 

2.  The  Maine  forms  the  frontier  towards  Ba- 
varia, but  for  a  short  distance,  and  receives  the 
Tauber  at  Wertheim.  Its  depth  is  not  great  ^t 
is  regular ;  and  its  gentle  fall,  which  is  assiated 
by  the  numerous  windings  of  its  bed,  rendeis  its 
current  well  adapted  to  navigation. 

8.  The  Danube,  whose  sources  are  in  the  grand 
duchy,  leaves  the  territory  before  it  assumes  any 
greater  importance  than  that  of  a  mountain 
stream.  Its  most  westerly  source  is  that  oi  the 
Brege,  between  the  Rossuk  and  Briglein,  in  the 
Black  Forest,  a  few  miles  NW.  Furtwangen.  It 
is  joined  a  little  above  Donaneschingen  by  the 
Bnzach,  and  into  their  united  streams,  which 
from  that  point  bear  the  name  of  Danube,  the 
waters  fall,  which,  issuing  from  the  springs  in  the 
castle-yard  of  this  town,  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  original  sources  of  the  great  river.  After 
traversing  a  small  dbtrict  of  WUrtembeig,  the 
Danube  once  more  enters  the  territory  of  Baden, 
and  finally  leaves  it  at  Gutenstein  on  the  fiontieia 
of  Sigmaringen*  ^ 

The  natural  facilities  for  internal  navigation  in 
the  grand  duchy  bend  for  the  most  part  towards 
theW.  and  N.,  and  merge  into  one  grand  channel, 
the  Rhine.  With  the  exception  of  some  cuts  to 
regulate  the  course  of  this  river  between  Kehl 
and  Mannheim,  the  execution  of  which  is  regu- 
lated by  a  treaty  with  Bavaria,  accorduig  to 
which  those  on  the  left  bank  are  managed  by 
Baden,  and  those  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Ba- 
varians, no  navigable  canals  exist  in  the  grand 
duchy. 

The  Lake  of  Constance  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  natural  facilities  for  water  communication. 
Part  of  its  northern  bank,  from  Immenstadt  to 
Mersberg,  together  with  the  whole  shore  of  its 
northern  branch,  the  WeberUngen  5ee,  and  the 
north  shore  of  the  Zeller  See^  with  the  city  of 
Constance  on  its  southern  shore,  belong  to  Baiden. 
A  considerable  trade  with  Switzerland  is  carried 
on  across  it  and  the  introduction  of  steamboatu, 
which  keep  up  a  daily  communication  between 
Constance,  Lindau,  and  Rohrschach,  in  Switxer- 
land,  has  made  it  a  convenient  passage  for  travel- 
lers. The  whole  lake  with  it£  branches  contains, 
according  to  Hennitsch,  an  area  of  9^  German 
sq.  m.,  and  its  deepest  part  between  Constance 
and  Lindau,  is  85|  Paris  ft  Its  level  above  the 
sea  is  1,255  ft,  but  at  the  period  of  the  melting  of 
the  snow  its  waters  rise  as  much  as  10  ft  A  sud- 
den swell,  which  takes  place  at  other  times,  and 
which  is  termed  the  Ruhss,  is  not  easily  accounted 
for.  The  lake  is  not  unfrequently  frozen  over  in 
winter,  and  in  1830  horsemen  and' carriages  passed 
over  it  The  Ilmen  See,  near  Pfullendorf,  m  the 
Lake  circle,  and  the  Moking  See,  are  rather  fish- 

Smds  than  lakes ;  and  the  various  meres  in  the 
lack  Forest  which  are  found  at  considerable 
elevations,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Feldsee 
at  3,401  ft.,  the  Tittisee  2,598  ft,  the  Mummelsee 
3,130  ft,  the  Nonnenmattweihr  2,845  ft,  and  the 
Eichner  See  1.494  Paris  ft  above  the  sea,  are 
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interaBting  for  thdr  extent,  nor  for  pic- 
:|iie  scenery.    The  lufit-mentioned  lake  dries 
f  occaAionaUy,  so  that  com  is  sown  in  its  bed ; 
ia  the  Nonnenmatt  afloatiuK  island  of  turf 
aaes  and  falls  with  the  water  which  8ui>ports  it. 

Ciimate. — ^The  climate  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  duchj  is  veiT  severe,  the  snow  lying  in 
some  situations  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Bat  in  the  lower  districts,  especially  along  the 
Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Maine,  the  tempera- 
ture is  mUd  and  genial,  being  suitable  for  the 
ETOWth  of  vines,  chestnuts,  and  even  almonds. 
The  ooontTF  is  everywhere  healthy. 

Obaervatums,  as  to  the  fall  of  rain,  ^ve  a  mean 
at  FreibiU)g  of  28  in.  per  annum.  In  Carlisruhe 
the  mean  \'ariations  of  the  weather  are,  23  clear, 
86  sunshine,  161  mixed,  42  partial  cloudy,  54 
cloudy  days  in  the  year.  Rain  falla  146,  snow  26, 
and  fogs  occur  on  12  days.  The  mean  direction 
of  the  winda  is,  in  Carlsruhe,  8,  S89  W.  or  nearly 
W.,  in  Mannheim  N.  65^  W.  Thunderstorms  m 
Carlsmhe  occur  on  26,  at  Mannheim  on  21  days 
theyear. 

FroducHoma, — Before  the  accession  of  the  grand 
duchy  to  the  Germanic  Customs'  League,  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  valleys  of  the 
Khine  and  Neckar  was  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  agriculture,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of 
those  districts  is  admirably  adapted.  Com  is 
grown  with  great  success;  the  average  return 
given  for  the  whole  state  by  Beighaus  being,  for 
barley  ^(  to  9  fold,  wheat  9  fold,  maize  840  to  350 
fold,  potetoee  28  to  30  fold.  The  slopes  of  the 
hills  are  everj'where  covered  with  vineyards,  in 
which  excellent  wine  is  flrown,  although  only  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  part  of  the 
vile  of  the  Khine  have  a  S.  declivity;  and  here 
the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  the  Jura,  and  the  BUck 
Forest,  diminish  the  warmth.  Between  the  vines, 
the  walnut,  chestnut,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  and 
cheny  trees  produce  abundantly  the  choicest  fruit ; 
and  the  valleys  above  mentioned  resemble  one 
beaatiiul  garden.  Tobacco,  hemp,  of  a  very  fine 
description,  and  flax,  are  extensively  cultivated ; 

and  the  forests  send  annually  a  large  quantity  of 

excellent  fir  and  oak  timber  doMm  the  Khine. 

Mining  is  also  carried  on  with  partial  success. 

Silver  is  found  at  St  Anton,  in  the  valley  of  the 

Kinzig;  copper  at  Kork  and  Neustadt;  iron  is 

prodooed  at  Kandem,  near  Waldshut,  near  Hansen, 

and  m  other  parts  of  the  Black  Forest ;  manganese 

is  dag  near  Villingen ;  salt  in  two  chief  beds  at 

Bappenan  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  and  at 

Duxrheim,  in  the  Lake  circle.    Coals  in  the  neigh- 

bouibood  of  Oflfenbui;^ ;  besides  alum,  vitriol,  and 

sulphur,  form  the  principal  mineral  productions. 

Upwaxds  of  sixty  mineral  springs  are  counted  in 

tluB  erand  duchy.    The  thermal  springs  of  Baden 

are  Oioee  which'  are  the  best  known  and  the  most 

used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  four  circles,  the 

area  of  which,  and  population,  at  two  periods,  is 

shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 
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1,005,899.  The  numbers  augmented  at  a  rate  of 
rather  less  than  10,000  souls  annually,  till  the 
year  1846,  when  there  was  a  period  of  decrease, 
extending  till  1855.  From  1846  till  1849,  the  de- 
crease amounted  to  4,712 ;  from  1849  to  1852,  to 
8,282 ;  and  firom  1852  to  1855,  to  the  large  number 
of  42,105,  or  14,085  per  annum.  Since  1855,  there 
has  been  again  a  gradual  increase. 

The  dedme  of  population  has  been  chiefly  owing 
to  emigration.  From  1840  to  1849,  the  number  of 
emigrants  was  28,966,  and  from  1850  to  1855,  it 
ruse  to  62,444.  In  the  year  1852,  no  less  than 
14,866  people  left  the  country;  in  1858,  the  num- 
bers were  12,982,  and  in  1854  they  rose  to  21,561. 
Most  of  the  emigrants  were  families  possessed  of 
some  property.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  emi- 
grants of  1858  carried  with  them  property  amount- 
mg  to  1,928,908  florins,  or  rather  more  than  100 
florins — 8^  7s. — ^per  head.  The  great  minority  of 
the  emigrants  went  to  North  America ;  but  about 
two  per  cent,  were  induced,  previous  to  1856,  to 
go  to  the  French  settlements  in  Algeria.  The 
result  of  this  Algerian  emigration  proved  so  dis- 
astrous that  it  has  been  disoontinued. 

iZd^iofi.~The  census  of  1861  showed  896,688 
Roman  Catholics;  445,598  I^testants;  1,221 
Mennonites;  1,749  other  Christian  Dissenters; 
and  24,099  Jews.  The  ecclesiastical  management 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Freiburg,  who  is  appointed  by  the  pope, 
and  quite  independent  of  the  grand-ducal  govem- 
ment.  A  standing  feud  between  church  and  state 
has  been  the  result  of  this  independenoe. 

Agriculture. — The  cultivated  land  is  divided 
as  follows  c — 


Anlk  Land, 
Eng.  Aerm 

Cul.  Mm- 
dow«,lnAerM 

&c.partealu 

ForWta 

Vlnajarda 

1,212,901 

860,791 

801,826      1,168,800 

60,561 

The  produce  is  stated  to  amount  to— 

Tout 
Produce  of 

Corn. 
Quartcn 

PoUloet. 

Wine. 
In  Gals. 

Hnnp. 
Qnlntalt 

Tobaeeo. 
QulnuU 

Quffili 

1,728,965 

620,000 

13,469,236 

48,000 

90,000 

10,000 

<- 

ATM  in  Ens. 
8q.MU«« 

Popolatloa 

185S 

1861 

Lake  .    .    . 
UppwBbine 
IfiddleRhinn 
Lower  Rhine 

Total.    . 

MOS 
1,664 
1,683 
1,814 

196,249 
836,466 
467,827 
846,911 

198,160 
846,913 
469,782 
866,486 

6,904 

1,386,962 

1,869,291 

The  population  of  Baden  has  not  greatly  in- 
'  since  tiie  year  1816,  when  it  amounted  to 


Of  the  Cerealia,  wheat  is  grown,  but  in  a  small 
proportion,  not  exceeding  l-SOth  of  the  whole. 
Spelt  is  the  grain  of  which  bread  is  principally 
nuide.  Maize  is  extensivelv  cultivated,  but  chiefly 
as  green  food  for  cattle,  being  sown  thick,  and 
allowed  to  run  up  to  a  ^;reat  height.  Artificial 
grasses  and  turnips  -are  m  universal  use  in  the 
vale  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  agriculture,  on  the 
whole,  is  carried  on  upon  the  best  scale,  and  far 
exceeding  the  cultivation  of  any  other  part  of 
Germany.  The  meadows  are  irrigated  in  the 
Italian  style,  which  the  numerous  mountain  rills 
assist,  while  the  com-flelds  are  interspersed  with 
countless  fruit-trees,  and  even  the  beds  are  sur- 
rounded with  plants  of  hemp,  sown  singly,  which 
attain  a  remarkable  height  and  thickness.  The 
best  descriptions  of  wine  are  those  of  the  Ortenan 
and  of  the  valleys  of  the  Maine  and  Neckar.  The 
KUngenberper  and  Wertheimer  growths  are  those 
most  admired.  The  produce  of  timber  and  fire- 
wood is  estimated  at  978,000  cubic  fathoms,  of 
which  a  lar^  portion  is  sent  down  the  Rhine  to 
the  ship-builders  of  Holland,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  HoUdnderholz,  Masts  of  1 50  ft  in  length, 
and  oaks  of  the  choicest  growth,  are  vearly  felled 
in  great  numbers  for  exportation  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine. 

The  number  of  head  of  cattle  in  the  grandduchy, 
in  1861,  amounted  to  72,817  horses,  621,486  homed 
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cattle,  177,322  sheep,  and  307,198  pig8.  Of  the 
sheep^  about  one-fifth  are  designated  as  Spanish 
merinoes,  and  the  rest  as  improved,  breeds.  The 
number  of  beehives  in  1861  amounted  to  25,047. 
An  agricultural  association  at  Carlsruhe  has 
branches  in  several  other  towns,  and  prizes  are 
anniuilly  distributed  to  encourage  improvements. 

Mining  and  Manufactures. — Gold-washing  was 
formerly  a  principal  object  of  industry  along  the 
Khine,  from  Basel  to  Mannheim ;  it  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  district  between  Philipsburg  and  Wit- 
tenweier.  The  mines  of  Teufelsgrund  yielded 
formerly  a  small  supply  of  silver,  but  which  seems 
now  exhausted.  The  mines  of  St,  Anthony  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kinzig,  produce  silver  and  cobalt 
ore.  Tlie  salt  springs  are  the  most  productive 
mineral  branches,  the  two  principal  ones  yielding 
800,000  cwts.  annually.  Since  the  accession  of 
liaden  to  the  Prussian'Customs'  League  the  num- 
l)er  of  factories  has  very  much  increased.  In  1829 
the  grand  duchy  numbered  161  fabrics,  with  2,766 
workmen.  At  the  end  of  1887  the  number  was 
294,  ynth  9,281  workmen,  and  the  census  of  1861 
showed  6,859  factories,  employing  64,862  work- 
men. The  principal  manufacturing  undertakings 
are  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  establishments, 
The  forest  and  mountain  tracts,  whicli  occupy  half 
the  country,  scarcely  supply  food  for  their  scanty 
inhabitants,  whose  manufactures  of  clocks,  wooden 
toys,  straw  hats,  lace,  and  embroidery,  have  been 
sent,  from  a  long  date,  into  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  number  of  wooden  clocks  annuallv  exported 
is  estimated  to  amount  to  500,000,  besides  musical 
snuff-boxes,  baxrel-oigans,  and  other  articles  for 
which  the  forests  furnish  the  materials. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  nature  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  grand  duchy, 
together  with  the  number  of  hands  employed, 
according  to  the  official  returns  of  the  year  1861: — 
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FoctoriM 

Workmen 

Spinning 

Weaving,  Cloth,  Bibbon  Manu- 
factures       .... 

Metttls,  Iron  Works,  kc. 

Metal  Wares    .... 

Mmeral  and  Mixed  Goods  for 
Industrial  and  Domestic  Use 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Pro- 
ducts for  Industrial  and  Do- 
mestic Use   .... 

Wooden  Wares,  Paper,  and 
Hardware     .... 

Articles  of  Consumption 

Other  Factories 

Total      .... 

198 

316 
88 
198 

909 

1,814 

813 

8,678 

6 

6,216 

27,382 

602 

7,175 

8,798 

3,746 

3,341 

18,585 

117 

6,859 

64,862 

Of  the  total  number  of  families  in  the  grand 
duchy  about  42  per  cent,  are  employed  exclu- 
sively in  agricidturc  and  the  forests. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion has  necessarily  acted  favourably  upon  other 
branches  of  industrv.  The  building  trade  espe- 
cially has  very  much  increased,  both  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  towns. 

'Domestic  and  manual  industry,  which  had 
considerably  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  development  of  the  factory  ff\'stem,  has 
very  much  re%'ived  of  late  years.  The  Baden 
government,  convinced  of  the  many  advantages 
which  domestic  industry  possesses  over  the  latter 
system  as  regarrls  the  health  and  moral  condition 
of  the  industrial  population,  have  done  much  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  are  still  engaged  in  pro- 
viding the  best  moans  for  improving  the  condition 
of  domr««tic  manufacturers  by  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  and  the  general  diffusion  of 


scientific  knowledge.  (Report  of  Mr.  BaiUie,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation,  dated  Caristihe, 
February  16,  1864.) 

Form  of  Government— The  constitution  of  Ba- 
den vests  the  executive  power  in  the  grand-duke, 
and  the  legislative  authority  in  a  house  of  parlia- 
ment composed  of  two  chambeiK  The  upper 
chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  reigmng 
Iin&  who  are  of  age ;  the  heads  of  ten  noble 
families ;  the  proprietors  of  hereditanr  landed  es- 
tates worth  300,000  florins,  or  25,000iL ;  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  archbishop  of  Freiburg;  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Protestant  Church ;  two  deputies 
of  nniveisities ;  and  eight  members  nominated 
b^  the  grand-duke,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
birth.  The  second  chamber  is  composed  of  68 
representatives  of  the  people,  22  or  which  are 
elected  by  burgesses  of  towns,  and  41  by  the  in- 
habitants of  rural  districts.  Every  citizen  oot 
convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has 
a  vote  in  the  elections.  To  be  a  deputy,  it  \» 
necessary  to  possess  tax-paying  propaty  to  the 
amount  of  10,000  florins,  or  833^ ;  or  to  hold  a 
public  oflice  with  a  salary  of  not  less  than  1,500 
florins,  or  125i  The  elections  are  indirect;  the 
citizens  nominating  the  WahlmUnner,  or  deputv- 
electore,  and  the  latter  the  representatives.  Tiie 
members  of  the  second  chamber  are  elected  for 
eight  years.  The  chambers  have  to  be  called  to- 
gether at  least  once  every  two  years. 

Public  Revenue  and  Erpenditure. — The  chief 
income  of  the  state  is  derived  from  direct  taxes. 
The  direct  taxes  are  le^'ied  as  follows :— The  iwrf- 
iax  upon  the  estimated  value  of  all  lands,  calcu- 
lated according  to  sales  of  landed  property  m 
each  district  at  two  periods,  vix.  between  the 
years  1780-90  and  1800-9,  half  the  average  price 
of  the  district  in  the  one  period  being  added  to 
half  the  price  in  the  second,  and  all  lands  bein? 
classed,  according  to  their  qualitv,  in  severu 
classes.  The  rent  and  revenue  tax  is  levied  upoa 
all  dues  payable  by  landholden  to  their  loids, 
whether  as  rent  or  service  dues.  The  ca}utal  taxed 
is  calculated  at  25  years'  purchase  for  tithes,  and 
18  years'  purchase  for  other  dues  ;  and  the  cost  of 
collection  is  deducted.  The  house  tax  is  rated 
according  to  a  scale  of  the  value  of  each  tenement, 
between  the  years  1800  and  1809.  The  whole  of 
these  direct  taxes  produced  above  seven  millions 
of  florins  in  the  year  1862.  The  subjoined  state- 
ment gives  the  total  public  income  and  expendi- 
ture for  this  period. 

Income  for  thb  Ysar  1862. 


Produce  of  Crown  Lands 

ForcBte  and  Mines 

Direct  Taxes  . 

Salt  Monopoly 

CuFtoms 

Fees  and  Fines 

Mint 

Miiioellaneons  Income 


norini 
1,845,724 
2,.W2,921 

7,084,942 

1,4:)9,.')<»I 

8,088.959 
733,948 
822,069 
122,071 


Total       ....    17,140,192  or  £1,428,349 


ExPENDrruRX  fob  the  Year  1862. 

norim 

Civil  Lirt        ....         752,490 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Aifairs  .         117,200 

„       ofJuBtice        .       .      1,811.898 

„       of  the  Interior         .      2,134,489 

„      ofCommeroe   .       .      1,385,580 

„      of  Finances      .       .        70e,524 

„      of  War     .        .        .      2,918,818 

Public  Debt    ....      1,322,848 

General  Cost  of  Administration  £,564,783 

Miscellaneous  Expenses         .        247,992 

Total       ....    16,411,072  or£I,3«7,«9 
Wliich  left  a  surplus  of  729,120  florins,  or  60,760t 
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The  public  debt  of  Baden  consisted  on  Jan.  1, 
1861,  of— 

Florins 
Debt,  secured  on  the  Crown 

Lands,  ko,,  bearing  no  In> 

tereafc  ....  *  15,878,761 
Intereflirbearing  Debt  .  .  24,625,408 
Kailvi^    Debt     (of    which 

8,it3,659  bearing  no  Interest  55,780,303 

Total       ....    96,284,871  or  £8,023,698 

Armjf. — ^The  armed  force  of  the  grand  duchy  is 
formed  by  conscription.  Substitution,  however,  is 
aDowed ;  the  government  undertAking  the  charge 
of  the  same  at  a  fixed  cost.  In  1862,  the  price 
was  fixed  by  the  minister  of  war  at  550  florins,  or 
46A,  for  the  troops  of  the  infantry ;  and  to  600 
florins,  or  60i,  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The 
time  of  service  is  six  years  in  the  active  army,  and 
two  years  further  inscription  among  the  troop  of 
the  reserve.  But,  as  a  rule,  about  three-fourtfis  of 
the  time  is  allowed  to  be  passed  on  furlough. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  consisted,  in 
1862,  of— 

5  Bcsimenta  of  Infantry    .  10,907  men 

2         „         of  Dragoons  .  1,870    „ 

1         „         of  Artillery    .  2,077    „    withMguna 

Staff,  &C.     ....  65    „ 
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Total 


14,919  men,  with  88  guns 


I        The  actual  number  of  men  under  arms, '  on  the 

I  peace-footing,'  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000.  In  the  year  1859,  when 
the  German  Diet  ordered  the  *  war-footing,'  the 
araiy  mustered,  on  an  inspection,  20,722  men, 

I     with  5,209  horses  and  57  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Public  Education  and  Poor-laws, — Education  is 
compulsory  in  Baden ;  and  parents  are  compelled, 
by  strictly  enforced  penalties,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schooL  It  is  prohibited  also  to  employ 
children  in  factories,  until  they  have  completed 
their  eleventh  year.  In  1861,  there  was  one  school 
ft*  evwy  680  of  the  population.    The  university  of 

,  Ueiddbeig  has  a  faculty  for  Lutheran,  and  Frei- 
hmg  one  lor  Roman  Catholic  theological  students. 
The  fonner  had,  in  1860,  68  professors  and  937 
students ;  and  the  latter,  215  students.  The  imi- 
v€»ity  of  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  oldest  esta- 
blished in  Germany ;  it  was  founded  in  1386 ;  that 
ofFlreibuigin  1464. 

There  are  numerous  charitable  institutions  for 
the  poor,  kept  up  by  private  efforts,  and,  as  a  rule, 
each  parish  maintains  those  which  are  unable, 
through  old  age  or  illness,  to  gain  their  subsistence. 
Since  the  year  1851,  the  decrease  of  pauperism  has 
been  gradual  and  constant,  owing,  in  part,  to 
extensive  emigration.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lady  oi)^ani8ed  maintenance  of  the  poor  bv  their 
own  parishes,  all  classes  of  civil  and  r^dgious 
iiinctionaries  have  subscription  funds  for  provid- 
ing for  orphans  and  widows,  and  savings'  banks 
are  general,  to  encourage  pro\-idence  amongst 
the  lower  classes.  Beyond  these  institutions  no 
formal  provision  is  made  for  the  poor,  whose  mo- 
derate habits  keep  them  from  bemg  burdensome. 
In  the  laiser  towns,  subsidiary  relief  is  generally 
given  in  uie  shape  of  food,  clothing,  or  mel,  from 

I  voluntary  subecnptions  raised  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  regulations  as  regards  settlement  in  the  com- 
munes were  very  despotic  until  the  yeai  1862, 
when  nearly  all  the  old  municipal  restrictions,  as 
well  as  the'power  of  guilds,  were  swept  away  by 

I  new  laws,  which  introduced  *  Gewerbe-Freiheit,' 
or  industrial  freedom.  Foreignera  and  natives  are 
now  at  liberty  to  settle  wherever  they  please,  and 

'     to  exercise  any  trade,  handicraft,  or  profession. 

I        Roada  and  Kailwaya, — The  grand  duchy  is  tra- 
vened,  in  all  directions,  by  excellent  roads  and  a 
Vou  I. 


complete  network  of  railways.  All  the  Unes  of 
Baden  are  property  of  the  state,  giving  a  dividend, 
on  the  capital  ext)ended,  of  above  16  per  cent.  In 
the  year  1862,  the  gross  income  from  railways 
amounted  to  6,027,637  florins;  and  the  expen- 
diture to  3,646,238  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
2,381,399  florins,  or  191,691/1  The  accounts  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  state  railways,  as 
well  as  of  the  post-offlce,  are  not  entered  in  the 
general  budget,  out  form  a  special  fund. 

History, — Baden,  an  old  prov.  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  was  erected  into  a  grand  duchy  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815.  The  reigning  family 
descends  from  Berthold,  landgrave  of  Zfthringen, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  meritorious  families 
of  the  11th  century,  whose  son  acquired  the  dis- 
trict of  Baden.  MaiKrave  Augustus  George  united 
aU  the  possessions  of  the  two  houses  of  Baden  and 
Durlach,  and  received,  by  the  treaties  at  Luneville 
and  Presburg,  as  additions,  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stance ;  the  Austrian  Breisgau  ;  part  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  the  bishoprics  of  Spire,  Strasburg,  and 
Basel ;  the  county  of  Hanau  Lichtenbeig ;  the 
Ortenau;  the  island  of  Meinau  in  the  Lake  of 
Constance ;  seven  free  imperial  cities ;  a  part  of 
the  estates  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  nine  abbeys ; 
together  with  the  sovereignty^  over  seven  medi- 
atized nobles  of  ttie  empire,  with  a  territory  of  67 
sq.  Germ,  m.,  and  222,000  inhabitants,  llie  reign- 
ing Grand  Duke  Frederick  succeeded  his  father 
in  1852,  and  married,  in  1856,  a  daughter  of  King 
William  of  Prussia. 

Baden,  a  town  and  celebrated  bathing-place  of 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  E.  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  entrance  of  a  flne  valley,  13  m. 
SSW.  Vienna.  Resident  pop.,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring townships  of  Guttenbrunn  and  Weikers- 
dorf  4,150  in  1857.  It  is  increased  during  the 
summer  months  by  8,000  visitors,  amongst  whom 
are  usually  the  eniperor  and  other  members  of  the 
imperial  family.  The  presence  of  mineral  springs 
here  was  known  to  the  aticients,  by  whom  they 
were  called  Aqua  Chtia,  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains ;  and  in  1769,  when  the  modem  baths 
were  constructed,  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  vapour- 
bath  and  other  buildings  were  discovered.  There 
are  16  baths,  each  capable  of  at  once  accommo- 
dating from  60  to  100  persons. 

The  waters,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Volta, 
contain  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, and  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic 
and  hydrosulphuric  acid  gases :  their  temperature 
varies  from  88°  to  98°  Fah.  Next  to  the  baths, 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  are,  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  the  palace  of  the  Arwiduke  Anthony,  the 
town-house,  and  theatre.  There  are  many  well- 
buUt  private  houses ;  several  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions ;  and  a  handsome  park  and 
public  promenade:  the  neighbourhood  abounds 
with  natural  beauties,  and  contains  various  ancient 
remains. 

Baden,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
famous  for  its  hot  baths,  usually  called  Baden 
Baden,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  watering-place 
of  the  same  name  near  Vienna,  romantically  situ- 
ated in  the  Middle  Rhine  Circle,  24  m.  SSW. 
Carlsruhe.  Pop.  7,734  in  1861.  It  was  formerly 
the  constant  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Bmlen, 
and  the  grand  duke  still  usually  passes  the  summer 
in  a  vilm  here.  The  mineral  springs  were  well 
known  to,  and  appreciated  by,  the  Romans,  who 
planted  a  colony  m  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
CtvitoM  Aurelia  Aquentis.  The  springs,  thirteen 
in  ntunber,  burst  out  of  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle  terrace.  The  temperature  is  not  affected 
by  the  seasons:  the  hottest  are  64®  Reaumur, 
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the  coldest  37®.  A  handsome  building,  in  form  of 
a  temple,  is  erected  over  the  Urspntng^  as  the 
principal  spring  is  called.  Dr.  Granville,  speak- 
ing of  this  spring,  says — *  Tlie  water  is  perfectly 
clear,  has  a  faint  animal  smell,  a  t^iste  somewhat 
saltish,  and  when  dnmk  as  it  issues  from  the  spring, 
approaching  to  that  of  weak  broth.'  According 
to  a  recent  analysis,  its  specific  gravity  is  1*030. 
A  pint  of  the  water,  containing  7*392  grains,  con- 
tains 23*3  solid  matter,  the  principal  ingredient  of 
which  is  culinary  or  common  salt  (16  grs.) ;  the 
next  in  importance  are  the  sulphate,  muriate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  (6^  grs.)  ;  the  remainder  con- 
sists of  a  small  portion  of  magnesia  and  of  traces 
of  iron,  Mrith  about  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas  in  addition.  There  is  here  no  public 
building  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of 
bathing.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the 
different  hotels,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
baths,  some  of  these  being  very  luxuriantly  fitted 
up.  Baden-Baden  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully situated  of  the  German  baths,  even  surpass- 
ing, in  this  respect,  the  Nassau  Bninnen.  The 
surrounding  country,  without  the  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  Switzerland,  is  distinguished  by  a 
I>leaaing  and  romantic  wildness,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
a  prelude  to  the  Alps.  July  and  August  are  the 
season  when  the  baths  are  most  frequented  ;  but 
visitors,  to  the  annual  number  of  from  12,000  to 
20,000,  come  and  go  from  May  to  October.  There 
'  are  a  number  of  handsome  buildings,  among  which, 
1)esides  the  temple  over  the  Ursprung,  the  Conver- 
gationshaus,  with  its  plantations,  is  conspicuous. 
The  dungeons  under  the  Neue  Schloss,  or  palace, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  and  prisons  of 
some  secret  and  dreadful  tribimal ;  bat  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  their  history*. 

Baden,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Aar^au, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Limmat,  14^  m.  WE. 
Aarau.  Pop.  2,930  in  18G0.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls ;  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  juris- 
diction; has  a  good  town-house,  a  handsome 
Catholic  church,  two  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a 
house  of  correction.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  Baden  is  celebrated  for  its  hot 
baths,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
ThemuR  Helvetiae ;  they  are  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  on  both  sides  the  river :  the  ^vater 
in  the  hottest  baths  has  a  temijerature  of  37® 
Keaumnr:  they  are  much  frexjuented  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Basel  and  Zurich.  The  environs  are 
very  beautiful ;  and  a  number  of  line  cottages  for 
the  use  of  strangers  are  scattered  over  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  The  deputies  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons have  often  held  their  diets  at  Haden.  The 
treaty  between  France  and  the  Empire  in  1714 
was  signed  here, 

BADIA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Pole- 
sina,  on  the  Adige,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  llovigo.  Pop. 
4,970  in  1857.  It  has  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Adige, 
and  two  convents  for  monks ;  with  a  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware,  and  some  trade  in  com,  silk, 
firewood,  flax,  and  leather. 

BADOLATO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Calabria  Ultra,  24  m.  S.  Catanzaro,  situated  on  a 
hill  near  the  sea.    Pop.  4,052  in  1861. 

BADONVILLER,  a  town  of  France,  d<<p. 
Meurthe,  on  the  Blette,  20  m.  ESE.  Lunonlle. 
Pop.  2,711  in  1861.  It  has  a  manufactory  of 
awls,  which  produces  about  1,000,000  a  year,  wth 
fabrics  of  cotton  and  earthenware. 

BAECA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jaen,  20  m.  NE. 
Jaen.  Pop.  11,735  in  1857.  It  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  in  a  fertile  and  extensive  plain;  has  good 
streets  and  squares,  one  of  the  latter  being  adorned 
with  a  superb  fountain.  Among  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  col- 
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leges  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  oratory,  the  chap 
of  the  ancient  university,  and  the  pnson.  It  \" 
a  collegiate  church,  several  parish  churches,  ^ 
convents  for  both  sexes,  three  hospitals,  an  e< 
mical  society,  and  some  tanneries.  Bae9a  i^ 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  JT 
and  it  was  the  residence  of  several  Moorish 
having  been  wrested  from  the  latter  in  1^.  At 
this  epoch  its  x)opulation  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  150,000 ;  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 
The  bishopric,  of  which  it  was  once  the  seat,  was 
transferred  to  Jaen  in  1248 ;  and  its  univecsityhaa 
also  been  suppressed. 

BAENA  (an.  Castru  Viniand)^  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Cordova,  23  m<  SE.  Cordova,  on  the  Mar- 
bella.  Pop.  (town  and  district)  11,607  in  1857.  It 
has  four  parish  churches  and  five  convents.  There 
are,  in  its  environs,  verv  productive  salt  mines. 

BAFFA  (an.  Paphos),  a  sea-port  town  on  the 
SW.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cvprus,  Ut  34°  47'  20" 
N.,  long.  32<'  26'  20"  E.  This  inconsiderabletown. 
not  containing  more  than  1,000  inhab.,  occapies 
the  site  of  the  famous  Paphos  of  antiquity,  which, 
after  being  destroyed  several  times,  was  roouilt  by 
Augustus,  and  was  thence  called  ^u^jruaftx.  During 
the  occupation  of  Cyprus  by  the  Venetians,  Baffa 
was  a  city  of  considerable  wealth  and  imp<irtanoe. 
It  is  now  nearly  deserted,  and  is  filled  with  the 
ruins  of  churches  and  palaces  that  are  evennirhere 
cnmabling  to  the  ground-  The  bay  is  large ;  biit 
the  port,  commanded  by  a  castle  on  the  beach,  is 
shallow  and  unsafe.  Caves,  or  rather  dwelling- 
places,  have  been  cut  in  several  of  the  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood,  some  of  which  are  inhabited. 
The  country  round  Baffa  is  fruitful,  and  produces 
considerable  supplies  of  com,  cotton,  and  silk. 

Old  Paphos  is  supposed  to  have  stood  about  6  m. 
SE.  of  Paphos  or  Baffa,  at  a  little  distance  from  Ac 
sea.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Venu.s,  Dm, 
potena  Qfpri^the  place  where  the  sea-bora  goddess 
first  took  up  her  abode,  and  was  famous  firtini  a 
very  remote  epoch  for  its  temples  appropriated  to 
her  worship,  and  for  the  rites  and  processions 
performed  oy  her  votaries.  Hence  the  epithets 
Paphian  and  Cyprian  applied  to  Venus : — 
*  O  Veuns,  regina  Gnidt  Paphique, 

Speme  dilectam  Cypron.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, the  goddess  was  not  represented  at  Paphos 
imder  the  human  figure,  but  under  that  of  a  cone. 
(Hist.  lib.  ii,  §  3.)  There  were  also  temple?  and 
altars  where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess 
in  New  Paphos..  The  office  of  high-priest  of  the 
Paphian  Venus  wa.s  both  lucrative  and  honour- 
able. In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
when  Cato  was  sent  to  Cyprus,  he  represented  to 
Ptolemy  that  if  he  submitted  i^Hthout  fighting,  he 
should  not  want  either  for  money  or  honours,  for 
the  Roman  people  would  make  him  grand  pn^ 
of  the  Paphian  Venus.  (Larcher,  Mkmoire  sur 
Venus,  p.  42.) 

BAFFIN'S  or  BYLOT'S  BAY,  a  large  inland 
sea,  between  Greenland  and  the  NE.  coast  of 
America,  between  68<^  and  70©  N.  lat,  and  52^ 
and  80°  W.  long.  It  extends,  firom  SE.  to  NW., 
about  950  m. ;  its  width  varying  from  350  to 
something  less  than  100  m.  at  its  N.  end.  Its 
surface  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  about 
266,000  sq.  m.,  an  area  exceeding  by  more,  than  a 
half  that  of  the  Baltic  In  fact,  however,  it  a 
much  larger  even  than  this;  its  natural  boun- 
daries being  evidently  Cape  Farewell,  the  S.  point 
of  Greenland,  and  Cape  Chudleigh,  on  the  coa*t 
of  Labrador,  l)oth  nearlv  on  the  60th  parallel,  and 
respectively  in  45°  and  60°  W.  long.  Taking 
these  for  itjs  dimensions,  its  surface  will  amount  to 
456,000  sq.  m. ;  but  it  is  usual  to  take  for  its  limits 
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i  first  assigned,  the  additional  S.  part  being 
Mminated  Davis's  Strait.  (Airowsmith's  Atlas, 
140;  Baffin's  Voy. ;  PurcWs  Pilgrims,  iii.  844- 
16;  Rofls'a  First  Voy.,  84-161;  Parry's  First 
^OT^  6-28.) 
jfodem  discoTcry  has  shown  that  the  NE.  and 
'  X.  coasts  of  America,  as  far  as  120°  W.,  are  broken 
into  innmnerable  islands,  and  that  Baffin's  Bay  is 
connected  with  other  great  internal  gulfs;  such 
as  that  of  Boothia  (Ross's  Second  Voy.,  93-116), 
and  the  laiger  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay  (Parry's  Se- 
cond Voy.,  267-347),  and  also  with  the  Polar  Sea. 
(Pany's  First  Voy.,  29-62.)  Tlie  term  Mediter- 
rameau  cannot  be  therefore  properly  applied  to  this 
gn^t  expanse  of  water,  since,  large  as  it  is,  it  is 
only  one  among  a  number  of  enormous  gulfs  in  the 
singularly  tortuous  channel  connecting  the  N.  At- 
lantic and  the  Arctic  oceans. 

The  water  of  this  bav  attains  a  great  depth,  the 
maximum  being  1,050  fathoms,  and  this  was  found 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  land  in  lat.  72°  28' 
N.,  long.  73^  7i'  W.  The  bottom  must,  however, 
be  extremely  mountainous,  since  15  m.  farther  N. 
it  was  reached  in  120  fathoms.  The  bottom  in 
both  cases  was  mud ;  and  though,  from  the  greater 
depth,  of  course,  neither  insect  nor  oiganic  matter 
was  procured,  yet  a  small  star-fish  was  found 
sticking  to  the  une  below  the  point  marking  800 
fathoms,  an  extraordinary  depth  for  life  in  this 
lat^  if  the  creature  were  brought  up  from  the 
point  indicated.  (Ross's  First  Voy.,  191, 192.)  In 
different  parts.  Parry  found  no  bottom  in  260 
fathoms  and  810  fathoms,  while  in  others  his  lead 
reached  the  ground  in  200  fathoms,  125  fathoms, 
and  120  fathoms.  He  also,  in  a  high  latitude 
(14^°),  found  the  depth  to  be  1,050  fathoms,  but 
be  msagined  that  100  or  200  fathoms  should  be 
allowed  on  this  for  drift  and  swell.  (First  Voy., 
7,  8,  23,  30.)  The  temperature  of  the  water  is, 
in  summer,  from  2°  to  3°  lower  than  that  of  the 
air  in  the  shade ;  and  this  temperature  decreases 
with  the  depth.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  bottxmi  mud  is  pretty  uniformly  at  29*^  or 
2940  (Parry's  First  Voy.,  27  ;  Ross's  First  Voy., 
Appen.,  133.)  The  mouth  of  this  bay  or  sea  being 
towards  the  8£.,  that  is,  towturds  the  approach  of 
the  tidal  wave,  tides  are,  of  course,  experienced 
in  its  waters ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  rise  to 
any  great  height,  especially  towards  the  N.  Six 
feeit  or  8  feet  seems  about  the  average.  (Ross's 
First  Voy.,  41,  et  pass, ;  Parry's  First  Voy.,  27,  et 
pass,\  The  meltmg  of  the  vast*masses  of  snow 
and  ice  produces  very  sensible  differences  in  the 
appearance  and  composition  of  these  waters :  under 
mcfa  influence,  they  become  turbid  and  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour ;  their  gravity  diminishing,  at  the 
same  time,  very  materially,  so  that  the  observed 
extremes  in  July,  1819,  were  1*0261  and  10*183. 
(Parry's  First  Voy.,  7,  28. )  Strong  currents,  set- 
ting towards  the  S.,  are  experienced  in  Davis's 
Straits ;  and  it  was  this  fact  which  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  Baffin's  Bay  was  not  bounded  by  land 
upon  the  N.,  as  marked  by  its  intelligent  disco- 
verer; but  would  yield  a  direct  passage,  in  the 
summer,  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  (Ross's  Official  Instr., 
First  Voy.,  3.) ;  but  these  currents  were  found  not 
only  to  diminuh  in  intensity  with  increase  of  lat, 
but  even  to  run  N.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay 
(Parry's  First  Voy.,  31) ;  while  the  continuity  of 
land  round  Ae  bay-head  was  fully  demonstrated  by 
Koss,  who,  in  1818,  followed  very  nearly  the  iden- 
tical track  which  Baffin  had  sailed  over  200  years 
before.  (First  Voy.,  168,  etpass,)  Baffin's  Bay  is  full 
of  indentations  upon  both  its  coasts,  but  only  one 
continuous  channel  has  been  discovered ;  this  is  the 
Sir  J,  LaneanUf's  Sound  of  Baffin,  to  the  continu- 
ation of  which  to  the  Polar  Sea,  Parry  gave  the 


name  of  Barrow's  Strait,   (First  Voy.,  52.)   It  runs 
W.  from  lat.  74©  30'  3"  N.,  long.  78^  1'  W.  It  is  now 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  ary  o'her 
outlet  should  exist  from  this  bay  in  any  direction. 
There  are  but  few  islands  in  these  waters.    Disco, 
on  the  E.  coast,  in  lat.  70«>  N.,  long.  58^  W.  (mean), 
is  a  Danish  whaling  station ;  and  Hare  or  Way- 
gatt  Isle,  a  little  N.  of  ^the  former,  has  acquired 
some  celebrity  as  the  place  where  one  of  the  most 
modem  experiments  was  made  to  determme  the 
ellipticity  of  the  earth.    The  acceleration  of  the 
pendulum  between  London  and  this  place  was 
65*2886  vibrations  in  a  mean  solar  day,  showmg  a 
diminution  of  gravity  from  pole  to  equator,  equal 
to  '0055139,  and  a  compression  of  the  polar  axis 
equal  to  OJg.      (Parry's  First  Voy.,  Appen.,  166.) 
The  land  m  the  neighbourhood  is  mountainous, 
and  in  the  last  degree  barren;  wood  is  totally 
absent,  and  the  few  plants  that  are  found  ore  of 
the  low-growing,  hardy  kind,  fitted  to  endure  the 
intense  cold  of  these  regions.    (Ross's  First  Vov., 
Appen.,^  141-144;  Parry's  First  voy., /xuw.)     Tlie 
composition  of  the  rocks  is  very  various,  but  with 
an  immense   preponderance    of  old   formations 
(granite  and  gneiss) ;  limestone  is  found,  but  not 
abundantly;  and  trsp appears  to  form  a  very  cha- 
ractoristic  feature  of  these  shores.    Basalt  occurs ; 
and  rock  of  every  kind  is  brought  down  on  the 
floating  ice.      (Al'Culloch's  Paper;   Ross's  First 
Voy.,  Appen.,  69-82 ;   Parry's  First  Voy.,  26,  et 
pass,)     The  birds  and  animals  arc  those  of  the 
arctic  regions  generally  (Edward's  Paper ;  Ross's 
First  Voy.,  41-64) ;  and  in  the  wator  the  whale 
and  seal  are  particularly  numerous.     Parry,  by 
showing  the  possibility  of  crossing  through  the 
ice,  which  always  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bay, 
performed  an  important  service  to  the  whalers, 
whose  fisheries  had  before  been  confined  to  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  where  the  whales  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  inferior  in  quality  to  those  met  with 
on  the  American  shore.     (First  Voy.,  18-28,  29.) 
The  discovery  of  a  NW.  passage  to  India  lias 
been  a  favourite  project  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies.   In  this  attempt,  Sebastian  Cabot  led  the 
way  in  1497,  when  he  approached  this  sea  as  nearly 
as  the  58th  parallel  of^  lat.    He  was  followed  by- 
Martin  Frobisher,  who,  between  1576  and  1578, 
made  three  voyages  for  the  same  purpose,  entered 
between  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  America,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  strait  bct>veen  Resolution 
and  Cumberland  Islands.    John  Davis,  between 
1685  and  1587,  made  three  voyages,  and  proceeded 
as  high  as  68°  N.  lat ;  his  name  is  very  properly 
preserved  in  that  portion  of  the  sea  which  he  tra- 
versed ;  but  the  term  strait  (Davis's  STit.\iT)  is 
not  very  appropriately  applied  to  it,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  saa  being  160  m.  across.    Lastly,  in 
1616,  Robert  By  lot,  or  Bilett,  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition, fitted  out  by  private  adventurers,  for 
similar  discoveries.    Baffin  was  pilot  of  this  ship ; 
and  the  result  was  the  exploration  of  the  bay  to 
its  very  head,  and  the  ascertaining  of  all  its  pomts, 
sounds,  and  bearings,  with  a  precision  that  has  not 
been  improved,  except  in  the  correction  of  some 
errors  or  longitude.    Bylot  and  Baffin  not  having 
been  followed  by  other  na^^gators  for  more  than 
200  years,  suspicions  began  to  be  entertained  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  their  statements ;  and  Baffin's 
Bay  (N.  of  68O),  if  not  actually  struck  out  of  the 
charts,  was  laid  down  in  the  greater  numl)er  as 
doubduL  There  never,  however,  was  any  probable 
ground  for  this  discredit;  and  late  discoveries  have 
shown  how  unjust  it  was,  and  have  placed  the 
names  of  Baffin  and  Bylot  in  the  first  class  of  en- 
terprising and  trustworthy  navigators.  (Hakluyt's 
Collect  Voy.,  iii.  6-9,  29-96,  98-119;  Purchas's 
■  PUgrims,  iiL  831-848,  &c;  Ross  and  Parry,  paw.). 
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BAFRA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turlccy,  pach.  Sivas, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kizil  Eimak,  18  m.  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  Black  Sea ;  lat.  41°  32'  62" 
N.,  long.  36©  11'  45"  E.  Estimated  pop.  about  3,000. 
It  has  a  fine  bridge  and  two  mosques.  The  environs 
are  fruitful  of  rice  and  flax,  and  its  bazars  are  said 
to  be  well  supplied. 

BAGDAD,  an  important  prov.  or  pachalik  of 
Turkev  in  Asin,  of  a  triangular  form,  stretching 
NW^.  rrom  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  about 
30®  to  88°  N.  lat,  and  lying  between  the  40th  and 
48th  degree  of  E.  long.,  having  W.  and  S.  the  JCu- 
phrates  and  the  Arabian  desert;  £.  Kuzistan, 
mount  Zagros,  and  the  Persian  prov.  of  Azerbijan ; 
NW.  the  Pachalik  of  Diarbekr ;  and  N.,  Armenia 
and  the  territories  of  the  Kurdish  chief  of  Jula- 
merick.  This  immense  tract  extends  over  an  area 
of  above  100,000  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  Babyhma  and  Ctuddea,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Assyria  Proper  and  Susiana.  Ex- 
cept where  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  prov.  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent 
by  this  great  river  and  its  rival  the  Tigris,  and  by 
the  greater  and  lesser  Zab,  Uie  Diala,  and  other 
affluents  of  the  latter.  It  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  portions,  viz.  Ist,  the  country  between  the 
Arabian  desert  and  the  Euphrates ;  2nd,  that  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Tigris,  the  Mesopotamia 
of  the  ancients ;  and,  3rd,  the  country  to  the  E.  of 
the  Tigris.  That  portion  of  Mesopotamia  S.  of 
the  city  of  Bagdad  is  now  called  Jrak-ArabieL,  and 
that  to  the  N.  of  Bagdad,  Algezirahf  or  the  island. 
The  soil  and  appearance  differ  widely  in  different 
parts.  At  present  its  most  fertile  portion  is  tliat 
situated  between  mount  Zagros  and  the  Tigris,  N. 
to  Mosul.  The  tract  lying  betwen  the  two  great 
rivers,  one  of  the  richest,  best-cultivated,  and  most 
populous  regions  of  the  ancient  world  is  now,  in 
most  parts,  an  absolute  desert,  through  the  mis- 
government  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  *  The 
mighty  cities  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Seleucia.  and 
Ctesiphon  have  crumbled  into  dust :  the  humble 
tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot  formerly 
adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings ;  and  his  flocks 
procure  but  a  scanty  pittance  of  food,  amidst  the 
fallen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.  The 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  impenetrable 
brushwood;  and  the  interior  of  the  prov.,  which 
was  traversed  and  fertilised  by  innumerable  canals, 
is  destitute  of  either  inhabitants  or  vegetation.' 
(Kinneir's  Persian  Emp.,  p.  237.)  The  country  W. 
of  the  Euphrates  is  but  of  limited  extent,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river  becomes  an  arid  waste. 
The  climate  in  the  S.  parts  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  is  exceedingly  hot  during  the  day ;  but 
the  nights  are  always  cool,  and  fires, are  absolutely 
necessary  in  winterr  The  prevailing  wind  is  from 
the  NWl  The  Simoom  (see  Arabia)  is  more  com- 
mon at  Bagdad  than  in  other  parts  of  the  prov. ; 
))ut,  in  general,  it  is  fatal  only  to  strangers,  the 
Arabs  being,  in  most  instances,  aware  of  its  ap- 
proach. It  would  be  easy,  were  the  government 
not  proverbial  for  imljecility  and  ignorance,  to  re- 
store some  portion  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Mesopotamia.  Few  countries  are  blest  with  a 
finer  soil,  or  are  capable  of  being  cultivated  with 
less  labour.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  are 
seldom  more  than  50  m.  apart,  approach  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Bagdad  to  within  25  m.  of  each  other,  and 
afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  water. 
They  rise  twice  a  year  (see  Euphuates),  and  as 
the  water  is  then  nearly  on  a  level  "with  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  the  irrigation,  so  indispensable  to 
countries  like  this,  is  effected  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility. But  the  insecurity  of  property  renders  these 
advantages  of  no  avail.    Under  thcstupid  desxx>- 
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tism  of  the  Turks,  the  cultivators,  liable  at  all 
times  to  have  their  fields  laid  waste  and  their 
habitations  pillaged  by  the  myrmidoiis  of  those  in 
power,  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  sorts  of 
labour.  Here,  as  in  all  similarly  situated  countries, 
the  natives  restrict  their  tillage  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  towns  and  villages ;  and  it  is  only  in 
rare  instances,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
that  cultivation  is  prosecuted  on  a  laiger  scale,  and 
with  any  tiling  like  adequate  vigour.  The  products 
of  this  naturally  fertile  r^on  are  alike  various 
and  valuable.  Excellent  crops  are  raised  of 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  and  other  grains ;  to- 
bacco, hemp  and  flax,  cottx)n,  drc.,  are  cultivated; 
dates  are  an  object  of  much  attention,  are  reckoned 
of  a  peculiarly  good  (|uality,  and  are  almost  as 
much  prized  here  as  in  Arabia.  The  mountains 
in  the  £.  and  N.  parts  of  the  prov.  are  covered 
with  vast  forests,  consisting  principally  of  oaks, 
which  furnish  the  best  gall  nuts  brought  from  the 
E.  The  horses  of  this  prov.  have  l»en  long  re- 
nowned. They  are  small,  being  seldom  more  than 
14  hands  high,  ^ocile,  never  known  to  be  vidoua, 
and  capable  of  undergoing  a  vast  deal  of  fatigue. 
The  camel,  however,  is  at  once  the  most  connnon 
and  most  useful  of  the  domesticated  animilx. 
Mules  and  asses  are  both  met  with  in  considerable 
numbers ;  buffaloes  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their 
milk,  and  oxen  for  agricultural  purposes.  Among 
wild  animals  are  lions,  panthers,  hyenas,  iackals, 
wolves,  and  wild  boars.  All  sorts  of  poultry  are 
bred  except  the  turkey :  ostriches  are  found  in  the 
deserts,  and  black  partridges  are  common  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  "There  are  no  means  by  which  to 
form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  pop.  of  this 
pachalik;  but  it  probably  exceeds  1,800,000— a 
number  hardly,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  pop.  of  either 
Nineveh  or  Babylon.  The  pop.  consists  of  Turks, 
Arabs,  Kurds,  Turlanans,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
The  prov.  is  only  partially  subject  to  the  Porte. 
The  chiefs  or  sheiks  of  the  Arabs  and  Kurds,  who 
are  mastera  of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  towns,  are  firequently  at  open  war  with 
each  other.  They  are  bound  to  furnish  the  pacha 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops  and  a  certain 
amount  of  tribute;  but  these  contingents  are  al- 
ways very  irregularly  paid ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  chiefs  acknowledge  only  a  nominal  dependence 
on  the  Porte. 

Bagdad,  a  famous  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  long 
the  cap.  of  the  caliphate,  and  now  of  the  above 
prov.,  on  the  Tigris,  about  196  m.  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  jimction  of  the  latter  with  the  Euphrates. 
Lat.  330  19'  40"  N.,  long.  4AP  24'  45"  E.  Pop. 
variously  estimated,  but  may  probably  amount  to 
about  90,000,  principally  Arabs  and'  Turks.  It 
stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
about  620  feet  across,  but  the  larger  portion  is  on 
the  E.  side :  the  communication  between  its  Vf>'0 
divisions  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  bridge  of 
boats.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  is  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall  of  brick  and  mud,  about  5  m.  in  circ, 
flanked  at  r^ular  distances  with  towers,  some  of 
which,  of  an  immense  size,  were  buUt  by  the  earlier 
caliphs.  There  are  6  gates,  3  on  each  side  the 
river.  The  castle  at  the  N.  comer  of  the  city 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  but  is  a  place 
of  no  strength.  The  town  is  meanly  built ;  streets 
so  narrow  Uiat  where  two  horsemen  meet  they  can 
hardly  pass  each  other.  The  bazars,- though  ex- 
tensive and  well  supplied,  are  far  from  handsome. 
Few  of  the  ancient  buildings  remain ;  but  these 
few  are  far  superior  in  elegance  and  solidity  to  the 
more  modem  stractures.  Of  the  former,  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  gat«  of  the  Talisman ;  a 
lofty  minaret  built  in  785 ;  the  tomb  of  Zobeida, 
the  most  beloved  of   the   wives  of  Haroun-nl- 
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Raachid.  The  famous  Madnaaa  Mostarueroi,  or 
college  foanded  in  1233  by  the  caliph  Moetanser, 
and  long  the  best  attended  and  most  celebrated 
seminarv  in  the  £.,  still  exists ;  but  quantum  mu- 
latma  !  It  is  converted  into  a  khan  or  caravansera, 
and  its  old  kitchen  into  the  custom-house !  (Nie- 
buhr.)  Nothing  remains  of  the  far-famed  palace 
of  the  caliphs ;  e^am  ndncB  periere  ;  and  the  spot 
where  it  stood  is  not  even  ascertained.  The  only 
hamisome  modem  edifice  is  the  tomb  and  sanc- 
tuary of  a  famous  Sooni  doctor,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  town,  who  flourished  anno  Hegira  560. 

Bagdad  was  recently  a  place  of  great  trade,  and 
the  resort  of  merchants  from  ahnost  every  quarter 
of  the  £.  It  supplied  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  part 
of  Europe  with  Indian  commodities,  which  were 
imported  at*Bassora,  brought  in  boats  up  the 
Tigris,  and  then  transported  by  caravans  to  Tocat, 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the  W. 
parts  of  Persia.  The  chief  imports  from  India  are 
gold  brocade,  cloths,  sugar,  pepper,  tin,  sandal- 
wood, iron,  china-ware,  spices,  cutlery,  arms,  and 
broad  cloth ;  in  return  for  which  they  send  bullion, 
copper,  gall-nuts,  tamarisk,  leather,  and  otto  of 
Fron 


om  Aleppo  are  imported  European  silk 
stnfis,  broad  cloth,  steel,  cochineal,  gold  thread, 
and  several  other  European  articles,  brought  in 
Greek  vessels  to  Scanderoon.  The  imports  from 
Penda  are  shawls,  carpets,  silk,  cotton,  white  cloth, 
leather,  and  saflFkon;  and  those  from  Constanti- 
nople are  -  bullion,  furs,  gold  and  silver  thread, 
jewels,  brocade,  velvets,  and  otto  of  roses.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  that  of  red  and  yellow 
leather,  which  is  much  esteemed;  but  suk.  and 
cnttou  stuffs  are  also  produced.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  trade  of  the  city  has  a  good  deal  de- 
clined, in  consequence  principally  of  the  inability 
of  the  government  to  repress  the  attacks  and  ex- 
actions of  the  Arabs. 

The  dimate,  notwithstanding  its  great  heat,  is 
admitted  to  be  very  healthy;  but  the  natives  are, 
without  exception,  the  ugliest  people  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  are  universally  subject  to  a  cutaneous 
disorder  amilar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Aleppo 
(which  see).  In  this  city,  though  the  former  cap. 
of  the  scientific  world,  reading  and  writing  are 
rare  accomplishments;  and  when  Niebuhr  was 
here,  there  was  not  a  dealer  in  books  in  the  town, 
nor  any  means  of  procuring  a  single  volume. 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  Al  Mansour,  second 
caliph  of  the  Abassides,  a.d.  763,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  principally  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Ctesiphon.  It  was  ^rieatly  en- 
huged  and  adorned  by  the  grandson  of  its  foimder, 
the  famous  Haroun-al-Raschid.  It  continued  to 
tiourish,  and  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  learning 
aud  the  arts,  till  1259,  when  it  was  taken  and 
backed  by  Holakoo,  grandson  of  Genglus  Khan.  It 
lias  since  undex^^ne  various  changes,  and  has  suc- 
cessively falleu  into  the  hands  of  the  Pei^»ians  and 
Turks.  The  latter,  however,  have  held  it  since 
1G38,  when  it  surrendered,  on  capitulation,  after  a 
brave  resistance.  The  terms  ol  the  capitulation 
were,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
sh<Hdd  be  saved ;  but  the  blood-thirsty  conqueror, 
Amurath  IV.,  regardless  of  this  convention,  bar- 
barously massacred  a  huge  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  ineffectually  besieged  by  Nadir 
Shah.  (Elinneir's  Peisia,  pp.  246-252 ;  Niebuhr, 
Voyage  en  Arabic,  iL  pp.  239-267.) 

BAGNA-CAVALLO,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Ravenna,  on  the  Sino,  12  m.  W.  Kavenna. 
Pop.  13,527  in  1861.  It  has  establishments  fur 
the  spinning  of  silk ;  and  large  quantities  of  hemp 
are  cultivated  in  its  environs,  which  are  also  pro- 
ductive of  com,  &c 

BAGNA  LOUKA,  or  BANGALUK^V,  a  town 
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of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  on  the  Verbis, 
cap.  saniiak,  30  m.  S.  Gradiska;  lat  449  58'  N., 
long.  1703' E.  Pop.  estimated  at  7,000.  It  stands 
in  a  fertile  valley,  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  cap.  of  a  pachidik.  It  has  nume- 
rous mosques,  two  public  baths,  a  powder  manu- 
factory, which  furnishes  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  various  bazars.  The  inhabitants  are  partly 
Turks  and  partly  Greeks  and  Jews.  Splendid 
horses  are  bred  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  and 
throughout  the  sanjiidE. 

BAGNARA,  a  town  and  castle  of  Centnd  Italy, 
prov.  Ravenna,  on  the  Santemo,  7  m.  NNW.  Fa- 
enza.    Pop.  1,746  in  1861. 

Baonara,  a  sea-port  town  of  Southern  Ital^, 
prov.  Reggio,  16  m.  NE.  Rcggio.  Pop.  8,537  in 
1861.  Ithas  a  considerable  trade  in  Muscat  wine, 
produced  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  wood  and  tar. 
Bagnara  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in 
1783.  It  is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  be 
the  Portus  Orestis  of  the  ancients. 

BAGNAREA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Viterbo,  16  m.  N.  Viterbo.  Pop.  2,897  in  1861. 
It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bi- 
shopric 

BAGNE^RES-DE-LUCHON,  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Haute  Garonne,  24  SSW.  St.  Gaudens.  Pop. 
3,376  in  1861.  It  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Luchon,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
within  about  5  m.  of  the  Spanish  frontier.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which,  as  well 
as  those  of  Bagn^res-en-Bigorre,  were  known  to 
the  Romans.  The  town  is  increasing  and  im- 
proving, and  possesses  all  the  establishments  pe- 
culiar to  a  weU-frequented  watering  place.  The 
Hotel  des  Thermes  is  the  principal  edifice.  In 
winter  the  climate  is  very  severe,  and  the  town  is 
deserted  not  merely  by  visitors,  but  even  by  a 
portion  of  its  mhabitants.  There  are  nine  mineral 
springs,  all  of  which  issue  from  a  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  adjacent  mountains;  their  temperature 
varies  from  26°  to  52°  of  Reaumur ;  they  have  a 
fetid  smell,  and  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
a  variety  of  complaints.  More  invalids  resort  to 
Bagn^es-de-Luchon  than  to  either  Bagneres-en- 
Bigorre  or  Bourges.  The  season  lasts  irom  May 
till  October,  and  upwards  of  1,500  strangers  may 
be  accommodated.  The  avenues  of  trees  leading 
to  the  baths  are  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  among  the  Py- 
renees, is  the  wild  solitary  lake  of  Seculego. 

BAGNE^RES-EN-BIGORRE,  a  townt?  France, 
d^.  Hautes  Pyrenees,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adour,  in  a  delightful  situation  at  the 
entrance  to  the  valley  of  Ciunpan,  and  the  foot  of 
a  finely-wooded  hill,  13  m.  SSK.  Tarbes.  Pop. 
9,169  in  1861.  Bagn^res  is  the  Bath  or  Chelten- 
ham of  France,  and  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity 
and  importance  to  its  hot  mineral  springs,  which 
were  known  and  resorted  to  by  the  Romans.  The 
waters  have  no  peculiar  taste,  but  are  aperient  and 
tonic  During  spring  and  autumn  the  town  is 
crowded  with  mvalids  and  pleasure-hunters  from 
most  parts  of  France,  and  by  many  foreigners, 
particularly  Russians  and  English.  The  towu  has 
not  been  bmlt  on  any  rcgulax  plan,  but  has  in- 
creased according  to  the  mfiux  of  company.  It 
has  some  good  streets,  with  very  excellent  houses, 
and  good  inns  and  hotels.  Streets  well  paved, 
clean,  and  well  watered.  The  promenade,  called 
Couttous,  in  tlie  centre  of  the  to^vn,  is  ornamented 
with  a  fountain ;  there  are  several  delightful  drives 
and  promenades  in  the  vicuiity ;  and  it  also  affords 
the  finest  excursions  for  the  botanist,  mineralogist^ 
and  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  There  are  18 
or  twentv  batlis :  *  Eacn  is  under  liie  direction  of  a 
medical  inspector,  who  tauat  be  consulted  before 
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any  one  is  pennitted  to  employ  the  waters.  He  is 
paid  hy  government,  and  therefore  the  consultation 
costs  nothing ;  and  the  expense  of  the  bath  is  not 
more  than  a  franc'  (Inglis's  Switzerland,  p.  264.) 
The  piincipal  bath,  or  that  called  Du  Scdutj  is 
situated  in  a  ravine  about  ^  league  firom  the  town. 
Bagn^res  has  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a 
college,  an  hospital,  with  a  theatre,  concert  hall, 
and  numerous  places  of  entertainment.  It  has 
also  fabrics  of  banios  (a  kind  of  woollen  stuff), 
linen,  dtamines^  crape,  and  paper.  On  the  road  to 
Tarbes  is  a  monument  in  black  and  white  marble, 
in  honour  of  Count  Segur. 

BAGNOLES,  a  village  of  France,  d^.  Ome, 
in  a  solitary  valley,  13  m.  E.  by  S.  Domfront. 
This  village,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs, 
was  built  in  the  17th  century,  the  springs  having 
been  discovered  in  the  precedmg  century.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  embellished  with 
some  new  and  elegant  buildings,  and  in  its  envi- 
rons are  extensive  plantations  that  afford  fine  pro- 
menades. In  1822  an  establishment  for  the  use  of 
the  military  was  foimded  here,  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  200  invalids.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  is  about  26°  centigrade.  This  is  the 
only  mineral  spring  in  the  ci-devant  prov.  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

BAG  NOLI,  a  town  of  Southern  Italv,  prov. 
Sannio.  9  m.  SW.  Trivento,  on  the  declivitv  of  a 
hill.  Pop.  4,608  in  1861.  It  has  five  churches,  an 
abbey,  and  an  hospital 

BAGNOLO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  8  m.  S. 
Brescia,  on  the  high  road  from  Brescia  to  Cre- 
mona.   Pop.  2,891  in  1861. 

Baonolo,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Prin- 
cipato  Ultra,  on  the  declivity  of  Monte  CalvoUo, 
9  m.  SW.  St,  Angelo  de  Lombardi  Pop.  4,816 
in  1861.  It  has  a  fine  cellmate  church,  and  seve- 
ral convents. 

BAGNOLS,  a  town  of  Prance,  d<^.  Gard,  cap. 
cant,  near  the  Ceze,  on  a  rock  25  m.  NNE. 
Nismes.  Pop.  5,060  in  1861.  It  is  generally 
ill-built,  but  has  a  good  square,  adorned  with  a 
public  fountain.  It  has  a  college,  an  hospital, 
with  filatures  of  silk,  dye  works,  hat  makers,  and 
tanners. 

BAGOLINO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
Brescia,  on  the  Caffaro,  24  m.  NNE.  Brescia.  Pop. 
.S,950  in  1861.  It  has  several  foi^ges  for  the  manu- 
f  icture  of  iron  and  steel. 

BAGULCOT,  a  subdivision  of  the  district  Dar- 
war,  Hindostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,  presid.  Bombay, 
including  the  pergunnahs  Bagulcotand  Badaumy. 
Shape  irregular;  length  64  m.,  breadth  44  m*. ; 
area  about  1,230  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
100,000.  It  is  bounded  NE.  by  the  Krishna  river, 
but  is  badly  watered,  as  well  from  the  want  of 
running  streams  and  large  wells,  as  the  general 
deficiency  of  rain,  which  in  some  years  does  not  ex- 
ceed 26  inches,  a  quantity  surpassed  in  one  month 
of  the  SVV.  monsoon  near  the  coast.  Garden  cul- 
ture Ls  consequently  very  limited,  and  most  of 
the  \-illages  are  on  the  banks  of  the  larj^er  rivers. 
In  1820  these  pergunnahs  contained  319  inhabited 
townships,  including  the  towns  of  Bagidcot,  Ba- 
daumy, Keroor,  Scroor,  and  Perwatee,  Under  the 
Mahrattas,  who  obtained  them  in  1755,  they  were 
the  theatre  of  violence  and  rapine ;  but  aft«r  their 
transfer  to  the  British  gov.  m  1818,  a  rapid  and 
complete  change  took  place,  and  they  soon  became 
singularly  noted  for  the  absence  of  crime. 

Bagulcot,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the 
aljove  district,  and  of  a  pergunnah.  Pop.  estimated 
at  about  9,000.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  bankers. 

BAGUR,  an  iidaiid  division  of  Hindostan,  an- 
ciently described  as  a  separate,  though  minor 
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prov.,  but  more  recently  attached  to  the  prov. 
Malwa  and  Gujrat,  between  which  it  lies,  in  about 
24^  N.  lat,  and  74  £.  long.  It  consbta  of  a  hilly 
country,  the  several  ranges  of  which  run  N.  and  S„ 
decreasing  in  height  from  Malwa  to  Ginret,  aiid 
mostly  covered  with  thick  low  jungle  forests  of 
teak,  black-wood,  &c  It  is  indifferently  watered, 
and  the  climate  for  a  condderable  part  of  the 
year  is  reckoned  unhealthy.  From  the  first  caiue 
the  ^und  is  comparatively  unproductive;  the 
diggmg  of  wells,  &c,  is  also  attended  with  great 
labour  and  expense,  but  reservoirs  are  sometimes 
constructed  by  throwing  an  embankment  across 
the  stream  of  a  narrow  valley.  The  pop.  consists 
chiefiy  of  Bheels  and  Meenas,  under  vanous  petty 
chiefs :  many  vestiges  of  antiquity  lie  scattered 
over  its  surface ;  but  at  present  this  division  con- 
tains no  inhabited  p^es  of  any  importance,  ex- 
cept the  towns  of  Doongurpooz,  Bauswana,  and 
Sangwara. 

BAHAMAS  (THE)  consist  of  several  hundred 
islands,  of  various  magnitudes,  extending  in  t 
SE.  and  NW.  direcrion,  between  Havti  and  Flo- 
rida, nearly  600  m.  from  Turk's  Island,  in  n^  23', 
to  the  Mantanilla  Keef,  in  270  50'  N.  lat.,  and 
from  7(P  30'  to  79*5  5'  W.  long.  They  are  mostly 
of  cond-line  formation,  low,  fliat,  and'bnt  scantily 
covered  with  soil,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
uninhabited.  They  belong  to  great  Britain.  St. 
Salvador,  one-  of  these  islands,  was  the  firet  land 
discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  12th  of  Oct.  1492. 
Like  the  neighbouring  islands,  it  was  densely 
peopled  by  Indians,  who  were  harmless  and  in- 
offensive. The  most  important  of  the  group,  how- 
ever, from  its  harbour  and  situation  with  respect 
to  the  Florida  channel,  is  "New  Providence;  and, 
as  this  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  seat  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  h^d-quarters  of  the 
troops,  and  as  it  differs  from  the  other  islands 
in  no  essential  decree,  we  shall  confine  ounelvcs 
to  an  outline  of  its  geographical  features  and 
general  appearance,  deeming  it  imnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  any  of  the  others.  It  lies  in  lat.  25** 
29'  N.,  and  in  long.  76°  34'  W.,  and  extends 
about  21  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  7  from  N.  to  S. 
It  is  nearly  covered  with  Urge  trees  and  brush- 
wood, and  much  intersected  with  marshes  and 
lagunes.  A  range  of  slightly  elevated  hills  runs 
along  a  part  of  the  island  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea ;  and  upon  the  face  of  thi^ 
ridge  stands  Nassau,  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of 
government.  Another  range  of  hills  runs  parallel 
to  the  former^  at  the  distance  of  about  2^  m. ;  the 
whole  of  the  mtervening  space  forms  an  extensive 
marsh.  The  total  number  of  sq.  m.  in  the  Baha- 
mas, including  all  the  islands  from  New  Provi- 
dence to  Key  Sal  and  AnguUla,  is,  according  to 
Porter's  Tables,  5,424  j  but  the  » Statistical  Tables 
relating  to  the  Colomal  and  other  Possessions.' 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1865,  state  the  area  at 
only  2,921  EngL  sq.  miles.  The  pop.,  in  1832, 
was  4,674  whites,  4,069  coloured  and  free  blacks, 
and  9,765  slaves.  In  1837  the  total  pop.  was 
19,943.  In  1861  the  number  had  risen  to  35,287, 
of  whom  29,287  coloured  persons.  The  inhabitants 
are  dixided  into  the  two  classes  of  residents  aijd 
wreckers.  The  latter  are  mostly  employed  in 
rescuing  vessels,  with  their  crews  and  cai]goes, 
shipwrecks  being  veiy  frequent  in  liiese  intricate, 
shallow,  and  dangerous  seas.  They  sail  in  small 
flat-bottomed  sloops,  admirably  fitted  for  the 
waters  they  navigate.  They  are  excellent  sailore; 
are  familiar  with  all  the  keys,  shoaJs,  and 
breakers;  and  encounter  danger  with  alacrity  and 
courage.  Their  great  places  of  rendezvous  are 
the  Florida  Gulf,  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  and 
the  Hog-sties.    Their  vessels  are  very  niuneroiw. 
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They  are  licensed  by  the  governor,  and  receive 
8  salvB^  on  all  property  rescued  from  the  waves. 
The  c&ate  varies  very  considerably,  both  in 
temperature  and  salubrity,  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  and  local  peculiuities  of  the 
islands.  At  New  Providence  the  weather,  during 
the  cold  season,  which  extends  from  Nov.  to 
May,  is  extremely  pleasant;  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  being  generallv  from  60°  to  70®,  the 
mid-day  heat  tempered  by  a  constant  breeze; 
and  the  evenings  cool  and  agreeable.  From  May 
to  Nov.  the  heat  increases  or  decreases,  as  the 
»m  advances  or  retires  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  during  this  period  the  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  from  75^  to  85°,  seldom  rising  above  90°. 
The  increase  of  temperature  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  southerly  winds  or  ^ms,  which  are 
described  as  being  very  oppressive.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  rain  faUs  durmg  the  year,  but  we  pos- 
sess no  exact  measurement  of  it.  The  spring 
nuns  commence  about  May,  and  continue  for  a 
few  weeks ;  those  of  autumn  commence  in  Sept., 
and  generally  terminate  in  Nov.  or  Dec.  Durmg 
the  autumnal  months  fogs  are  very  frequent  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings;  but  from  Dec.  to 
May  the  weather  is  genenuly  fine,  clear,  and  dry. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
acres  cultivated,  as  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  islands,  spots  are  generally  select^  to  plant 
ill,  without  any  attention  to  the  regularity  ob- 
fH>rved  in  more  favoured  soils;  but  the  number 
i>f  persons  set  down  in  the  official  tables  as  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  are  4,250.  The  chief  articles 
of  produce  are  rice,  coffee,  Indian  and  Guinea  com, 
IK>tatoes,  yams,  beans,  peas,  pine-apples,  cotton, 
ochres,  casada,  pumpkins,  arrow-root,  onions  (of 
which  a  great  quantity  are  raised),  oranges,  limes, 
and  lemons.  There  may  be  about  12,000  acres  of 
pasturage,  which  give  support  to  1,490  horses, 
2,765  homed  stoc^  7,890  sheep  and  goats,  and 
3,350  swine.  The  principal  articles  of  export,  in 
the  year  1862,  were  cotton  and  fruit,  the  value  of 
the  former  amounting  to  309,649^,  and  of  the 
latter  article  to  345,246iL  llie  total  exports  in 
the  year  1862  were  of  the  value  of  l,007,775t; 
the  articles,  including  coffee,  to  the  value  of 
22,0872. ;  copper,  to  the  value  of  15,800/.;  sponge, 
to  the  value  of  13,724i;  sugar,  to  the  value  of 
10,2822. ;  and  silk,  to  the  value  of  8,89U  The 
total  imports  in  1862  amounted  to  1,250,322/.,  of 
which  213,037/.  for  cotton.  This  shows  that  a 
grrat  part  of  the  commercial  actiWty  was  owing 
Ui  intercourse  with  the  so-called  Confederate 
^^t«tes  of  America.  The  number  of  tons  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  employed  inwards  was  83,354  in 
1862.  Ine  total  shipping,  both  British  and 
foreign,  amounted  to  107,446  tons.  The  govern- 
ment consists  of  a  governor,  a  council  of  twelve, 
and  a  house  of  assembly  of  thirty  members.  The 
courts  of  law  are,  the  supreme  court^  which  holds 
its  sessions  in  terms  of  three  weeks,  with  the  powers 
of- the  common  law  at  Westminster,  and  its  prac- 
tice modelled  on  that  of  the  King's  Bench.  The 
revenue  of  these  islands  for  1863  was  74,511/., 
and  the  exx)enditure  53,409/.  New  Providence 
was  settled  in  1629  by  the  English,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  till  1641,  when  they  were  expelled 
l>y  the  Spaniards,  who  murdered  the  governor,  and 
i-ommitted  many  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty.  It  was 
reoolonised  in  1666  by  the  English  a  second  time ; 
but  they  were  again  expelled  by  the  lYench  and 
Spaniards  in  1703,  and  frt)m  that  period  it  became 
a  rendezvous  for  pirates,  till  formally  ceded  to  the 
English  in  1783,  in  whose  possession,  with  the 
other  islands,  it  has  since  remained.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  20,000,000/L  of  compensation  granted 
by    Britain   awarded   to   the    inhabltauts    w^as 
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128,340/.  7«.  5|d:,  while  the  relative  value  of  the 
slaves  was  290,573/.  15«.  3|d 

The  principal  islands  forming  the  Bahama  group 
are.  New  Providence,  containing  the  capital,  Nas- 
sau ;  Andros  Island,  Green  and  Grassy  Keys,  Grand 
Bahama,  and  the  Berry  Islands ;  Great  and  Little 
Abaco  and  Keys,  Harbour  Island,  Eleuthera,  Koyal 
Island  and  Keys ;  St.  Salvador  and  Little  Island ; 
Watling's  Island  and  Rum  Key ;  Great  and  Little 
Exuma  and  Keys;  Ragged  island  and  Keys; 
Lonf^  Island ;  Crooked  Ismid,  Fortune  Island,  and 
Acklin's  Idand;  Great  and  Little  Heneagua, 
Mayaguana;  French  and  Attwood's  Ke^^s;  the 
Caicoss  Turk's  Island,  Key  Sal,  and  Angiltula, 

BAHAR  or  BEHAR,  an  inl.  pro.  of  Hindostan, 
presid.  Bengal,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant under  the  British  dominion.  It  lies  chiefly 
between  229  and  27°  N.  lat.,  and  83°  and  87°  E. 
long. ;  having  N.  Nepaul,  W.  Oude,  Allahabad,  and 

Cof  Gundwana;  S.,  the  latter  prov. ;  and  E., 
gal:  area,  53,744  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  9,000,000. 

The  Ganges  runs  a  course  of  200  m.  through  this 
prov.,  W.  to  E.,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Sone,  Gun- 
duck,  Dummodah,  Caramnassa,  and  Dewah,  all 
tributaries  of  the  former :  there  are  numbericss 
smaller  streams,  and  the  prov.  generally  is  well 
watered,  especially  its  N,  portion ;  in  theS.  irriga- 
tion is  artificially  effected  by  means  of  wells,  dams, 
and  trenches.  It  may  be  described  under  three 
divisions ;  one  an  unintemipted  flat  extending  for 
70  m.  N.  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  forests  of  Nepaul 
and  Morung ;  a  second,  or  central  div.  extending 
60  m.  S.  from  the  Ganges,  consisting  only  in  part 
of  plains,  but  yielding  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  opiiun ;  and  a  third  and 
more  elevated  region,  S.  of  the  latter,  with  an  area 
of  18,000  sq.  m.,  less  fertile  than  the  others,  but 
said  to  contain  diamond  mines,  and  thence  called 
Nagpoor.  Climate  temperate,  but  in  the  hot  sea- 
sons parching  winds  from  the  W.  often  prevail 
during  the  day.  Frosts  are  rare,  but  durmg  the 
cold  seasons  the  thermometer  often  ranges  from 
3b^  to  70°  (Fahr.)  in  the  course  of  the  day,  among 
the  hiUs;  and  in  this  district  the  winds  are  very 
bracing  to  European  constitutions.  No  diseases 
are  peculiar  to  the  prov.,  but  bronchocele  is  very 
prevalent  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ganges.  Soil  fertile, 
and  productive  of  the  drier  grains :  it  also  produces 
large  quantities  of  nitre,  wiUi  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  soda,  especially  N.  of  the  Ganges,  where  nitre 
is  a  gov.  monopoly.  Agricidture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  have  always  been  in  a  compara- 
tively flourishing  state  in  this  prov. ;  partly  from 
its  central  position,  easy  intemsd  communications, 
and  being  a  thoroughfare  for  the  trade  of  Bengal 
with  the  Upper  Provinces;  and  partly  from  its 
fruitfulness  and  natural  fitness  for  tillage.  Here, 
however,  as  w^ell  as  in  Bengal,  only  about  one-third 
part  is  supposed  to  be  under  cultivation.  (Hamil- 
ton's E.  I.  Gaz.,  L  177.)  Opium,  a  staple  com- 
modity of  the  prov.,  is  perhaps  the  best  m  India. 
It  is  a  gov.  monopoly,  Bahar  and  Benares  being 
the  only  provs.  within  the  Bengal  presid.  where  it 
is  allowed  to  be  cultivated.  For  further  particulars 
see  Bengal. 

Indigo  is  very  extensively  grown  in  Tirhoot, 
where  much  forest  land,  and  land  formerly  used 
for  grain,  has  been  appropriated  to  its  culture, 
and  where  the  produce  is  also  manufactured  upon 
a  large  scale.  The  planters  and  cultivatois  are 
now  on  good  terms  with  each  other;  and  since  it 
was  agreed  that  only  one  planter  should  settle  in 
a  vHUge,  quarrels  among  the  latter  hdve  alho 
ceased.  The  people  in  the  indigo  districts  are 
said  to  be  in  a  much  better  condition  than  else- 
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where.  Sugar-cane,  betel,  tobacco,  and  grain  of 
all  kinds,  are  cultivated  largely,  and  there  ia  a 
good  stock  of  cattle.  Most  part  of  the  lands  in 
Bahar  are  held  in  small  lots  by  cultivators  or  ryoUj 
who  pay  a  land  tax  of  half  the  produce :  the  per- 
manent settlement  has  been  by  no  means  so  widely 
established  as  in  Ben^ ;  jaghires  are  there  rare, 
but  fiiequent  here ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  in  Bahar  but  three  large  zemindaries,  viz. 
those  of  Shahabad,  Tirhoot,  and  Tickary.  This 
arin^  firom  the  circumstance  that  the  zemindars 
of  Bahar  were  alwa3r8  inferior  in  power  and  in- 
fluence to  those  of  Bengal,  and  t^eir  zemindaries 
much  snlaller ;  so  that  uiey  were  sooner  and  more 
easily  identified  with  the  body  of  cultivators. 

The  chief  manufactures  are,  cotton  cloths  for 
exportation,  essences,  and  saltpetre,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  scarcely  passes  the  £.  limits  of 
the  prov.  Bahar  is  divided  into  eight  districts  or 
coUectorates,  viz.  Bahar,  Bhaugulpore,  Dhurrum- 

?>re,  Ramgur,  Shahabad,  Sarun,  Tirhoot,  and 
atna.  The  chief  city  is  Patna.  The  natives 
have  a  finer  physical  appearance,  but  are  inferior 
to  their  Bengal  neighbours  in  cleanliness  and  do- 
mestic economy.  In  the  S.  parts  agriculture  is 
wholly  carried  on  by  slaves ;  and  many  of  these 
consist  of  individuals  who,  by  a  practice  peculiar 
to  this  prov.,  mortga^  their  labour  until  able  to 
redeem  a  debt :  a  third  part  of  the  pop.  are  Mo- 
hammedans. This  prov.  anciently  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  two  independent  sovereignties — that 
of  Mithila  in  the  N.,  and  Ma^adha  in  the  S. ;  and 
distinct  languages  still  contmue  to  be  spoken  in 
them.  It  was  acquired  from  Cossim  Ah  by  the 
British  in  1765,  since  which  it  has  enioyed  perfect 
tranquillity.  The  city  of  Gaya  was  the  birthplace 
of  Buddha,  but  no  Buddhists  now  remain  in  Bahar. 
Bahar  ^Distr.  or  Zillau  of),  occupies  the 
central  portion  of  the  above  prov. ;  being  bounded 
N.  by  the  Ganges  ;  E,  by  the  distr.  of  Bhaugul- 
pore ;  S.  by  those  of  Bhaugulpore  and  Ramgur ; 
and  W.  by  Shahabad:  extreme  length,  E.  to  W., 
120  m. ;  breadth,  80  m. ;  area,  5,235  sq.  m.  The  po- 
pulation is  estimated  at  8,000,000,  of  whom  about 
one-third  are  Mohammedans.  Surface  generally 
level,  especially  in  the  N.,  where  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  are  highly  cultivated :  there  are,  however, 
many  scattered  hills,  and  three  principal  ranges,  in 
the  heart  of  the  distr.,  of  primitive  formation,  con- 
taining ^nitc,  gneiss,  mica,  quartz,  jasper,  hom- 
Btone,  silica,  Ac;  but,  except  toward  the  S. 
boundary,  none  of  them  probably  exceed  700  ft, 
in  height.  Next  to  the  Ganges,  the  chief  river  is 
the  Sone,  its  channel  being  sometimes  nearly  as 
laige  as  that  of  the  former ;  its  E.  banks  are  over- 
whelmed with  sand,  blown  up  from  its  bed  in  the 
dry  season  :  there  are  no  lakes,  and  few  marshes 
in' this  distr.,  although  in  the  wet  season  much  of 
the  country  is  under  water.  There  are  many  hot 
springs  in  various  spots;  bituminous  and  other 
volcanic  substances  have  been  also  met  with,  and 
in  one  place  an  extinct  crater  is  distinctly  visible. 
About  490  sq.  m.  are  covered  with  woods  and 
thickets,  including  the  bamboo,  palm,  ihan^,  fig, 
apple,  pomegranate,  &&,  which  are  all  cultivated 
(tamarisk  and  zisypbus  bushes  in  large  quantity) ; 
the  strychnoSf  nux  vomicay  soap-nut,  and  the  scdhar, 
believed  by  Mr.  Colebrook  to  be  the  tree  yielding 
gum  olibanum.  The  chief  wUd  animals  are  a 
laige  and  formidable  black  bear,  the  spotted  tiger, 
ichneumon ;  a  few  monkeys,  squirrels,  foxes,  and 
dogs ;  many  birds  of  prey ;  por}X)ise8,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  fish,  are  fotmd  in  the  Ganges,  as  well  as 
alligators;  but  there  are  no  wild  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, or  buffaloes ;  few  tijB:ers,  and  neither  par- 
roquets,  Ac,  nor  singing  birds.  The  lands  near 
the  river  yield  two  crops  in  the  year,  but  this  is 


not  the  case  with  more  than  l-8th  pact  of  the 
arable  land  in  the  interior.  Rice  is  by  far  the 
most  important  article  of  culture,  bat  the  ears 
only  are  reaped ;  the  straw  being  abandoned  to 
the  cattle,  or  left  uncut,  till  wanted  for  thatch. 
Cotton  has  been  extenaivelv  grown  smce  the 
commencement  of  the  American  dvil  war,  and 
the  failure  of  the  supply  from  the  Mississippi  cott^m 
regions.  Wheat  is  next  in  iinportance ;  and  with 
it,  or  with  pulse,  bariey  is  often  sown;  maize  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Gang(& 
Cruciform  plants,  linseed,  and  sesamum,  are  culti- 
vated for  their  oil;  ginger,  coriander,  capsicom, 
the  potato  and  other  succulent  vegetables,  are 
likewise  grown.  The  plough  and  cattle  used  are 
both  wretched,  though  the  latter  are  somewhat 
better  than  those  more  to  the  E. ;  the  grain  is 
trodden  out  by  cattle,  and  kept  by  the  more  opu- 
lent proprietors  in  hovels  of  mud  and  thaich. 
The  ashraf,  or  higher  ranks,  pay  no  rent  for  land 
occupied  by  their  houses,  and  no  landlord  mvy 
refuse  to  grant  them  land  for  building ;  bat  £an>- 
peans,  not  being  dignified  with  the  title  of  ashraf, 
tind  much  diificulty  in  obtaining  it.  Few  of  the 
cultivators  are  rich.  A  large  portion  of  the  land, 
perhaps  about  a  half,  is  exempted  from  the  land 
tax ;  and  yet  it  is  affirmed,  and  we  believe  truly, 
that  the  taxed  portions  are  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  productive.  Some  of  the  rent-free 
estetes  are  still  large,  but,  owing  to  the  roles  of  in- 
heritance, they  are  rapidly  subdividing ;  and  many 
of  the  zemindars  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
peasants,  or  are  but  little  above  beggary.  Many 
occupiers  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  advances 
from  their  landlords,  to  enable  them  to  cany  on 
their  business ;  while  others  borrow  money  for  the 
same  purpose,  at  2  per  cent,  per  mo.  interest;  and, 
ruinous  as  such  payment  mxy^  appear,  the  latter 
are  universally  observed  to  be  in  the  end  the  best 
oflF.  The  cultivators  are  not  subject  to  the  illegal- 
exactions  that  presd  on  the  tenantry  in  Bengal, 
and  are  in  consequence  attached  to  their  land- 
lords, and  ready  to  promote  their  interests.  Bahar 
distr.  is  divided  into  twelve  per^nnahs;  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  considerable  towns,  one  of 
which,  Gaya,  the  birth-place  of  Buddha,  is  cele- 
brated as 'a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  annually 
visited  by  nearly  30,000  devotees :  there  are  a 
great  many  small  towns,  of  from  100  to  500 
houses.  Cotton  stuffs,  blankets,  and  carpets,  are 
manufactured;  with  paper,  soap,  leather,  bricks, 
&c ;  and  there  are  extensive  nitre  factories  and 
sugar  refineries. 

Tradesmen  have  very  little  capital;  general 
dealers  seldom  more  than  25  rupees,  and  many  of 
the  dealers  in  grain  no  more  than  400  rupees. 
The  people  are  of  a  warlike  disposition,  pasrionate, 
and  jealous;  the  habits  of  the  women  propor- 
tionally strict.  The  ^at  subdivision  of  property 
has  banished  every  thmg  like  opulence ;  and  mar- 
riages and  funersQs,  by  the  expenses  they  cause, 
often  bring  families  to  poverty.  The  houses  arc 
neither  so  well  built  nor  so  clean  as  those  naet 
with  in  Bengal  Drinking  to  excess,  betel  chew- 
ing, and  smoking,  are  not,  however,  pursued  so 
far.  Amon^  other  customs  of  this  distr.,  girls  are 
never  married  till  puberty:  the  feet  of  dyuig 
persons  are  not  put  into  the  Ganges;  but  the 
parents  and  children,  not  of  the  vulgar,  but  of 
'  men  of  rank  and  learning,'  are  turned  out  of  doors 
when  they  are  about  to  die,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  This  odious  custom, 
which  would  disgrace  a  nation  of  savages,  has 
been  in  numerous  cases  pen'ertcd  to  the  most  m- 
famous  purposes. 

Bahar  {Viharf  a  monastery  of  Buddhists),  a 
town  in  the  above  prov.  and  distr.,  in  lat.  25   lo 
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X.,  long.  85^  85'  £. ;  85  m.  SE.  Pataa.  It  is  a 
laiif^  straggling  place,  containing  about  5,000 
boaaes,  and  pro^bly,  therefore,  about  30,000  in- 
hi^  It  has  few  or  no  good  streets ;  most  of  its 
public  buildings  are  in  a  state  of  decay  *,  and  it 
has  a  rmnooB  appearance.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  some  remote  sen,  the  cap.  of  the  prov. 
1  he  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  well  watered,  fer- 
tile, and  well  cultivated. 

BAHAWULPOOR,  or  DAODPOOTRA,  a  ter- 
riu  of  Hindostan,  formerly  belonging  to  Caubul, 
but  subsequently  tributary  to  the  maluurajah  of  the 
Punjaub,  between  lat,  2S9  and  30<^  N.,  and  long.  7(P 
and  740  £. ;  length  N£.  to  SVV.  280  m. ;  greatest 
breadth  120  m.;  having  N.  the  Punjaub;  E.  the 
Bicanere  territ.  (Rajpootana) ;  S.  and  SW.  Jay- 
sulmere  and  Sinde.  Its  N\V.  boundary  is  for  the 
most  part  formed  by  the  Sutleje,  but  for  a  certain 
distance  oppofdte  the  cap.  it  includes  both  banks 
of  that  river,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Chuiauf. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  everywhere  fertile ; 
bat  the  rest  of  the  country  towards  the  E.  is  a 
mere  desert.  For  4  or  5  ra.  on  either  side  the 
Sutlde,  the  soil  is  formed  by  the  slime  deposited 
by  that  river,  and  is  annually  watered  by  its 
inundations :  some  portions  of  it  are  highly  culti- 
vated;  others  are  covered  with  a  soft  tiirf,  and 
the  rest  with  jungle  and  coppice  of  low  tamarisk 
trees,  aboundmg  with  wild  hogs,  wild  geese,  game, 
&c.,  but  having  interspersed  many  small  hamlets. 
The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  Juts  and  Belooches,  Mo- 
hammedans, who  came  thither  from  the  district  o 
Shikarpore,  where  they  were  settled  early  in  tlie 
reign  of  AurungEebe.  They  are  a  fair  and  hand- 
some race,  and  apparently  in  a  better  condition 
than  some  of  their  neighbours.  Lieut.  Conolly 
says,  *  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  frontier  (from 
Shikarpore)  into  Bahliwal  Khan's  territory,  we 
were  struck  with  the  improved  appearance  of  the 
land ;  the  ground  was  cleared,  and  cultivated  with 
the  better  sorts  of  grain ;  the  people,  also,  seemed 
more  orderly  and  respectable.'  The  principal 
towns  are  Bahawulpoor,  Ahmedpoor  (the  residence 
of  the  chief),  Julalpoor,  Seedpoor,  and  Ooch.  Du- 
rawul,  an  ancient  fort  in  the  desert,  is  the  only 
place  of  strength  in  the  country.  The  public 
revenue  is  about  10  lacs  nip.  a  year.  The  khan 
maintains  an  army  of  about  2,000  regular  troops ; 
but  in  time  of  war  he  can  raise  more  than  20,000 
men.  The  government  is  despotic ;  but  not  a  few 
of  the  khans  have  ruled  mildly  and  paternally, 
much  beloved  by  their  subjects.  This  territory 
was  taken  from  the  Moguls  by  the  Persians, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  belonged  to 
Caubul,  to  which  kingdom  it  was  tributary  as 
long  as  the  monarchy  lasted.  The  three  last 
rulers  have  been  nearly  independent;  but  the 
political  power  of  the  country  has  been  broken 
by  the  Sikhs,  and  the  rajah  of  the  Punjaub  only 
spared  it  on  condition  of  pecuniary  payments. 
(Elphinstone's  Caubul;  Bum's  Trav.;  Hamil- 
ton's £.  I.  Gazetteer.) 

Bahawitlpook,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above 
territory,  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sutleje,  320 
m.  W8W.  Delhi,  hit.  29°  21'  N.,  long.  72°  10'  E. ; 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  road  leading  from 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  to  CaubuL  It  is  about  4 
m.  in  circ.,  but  includes  gardens  and  mango  groves. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  thin  wall  of  mud,  the 
houses  being  of  unbumt  bricks,  with  mud  terraces. 
The  inhab.  consist  chiefly  of  Hindoos,  mostly  oc- 
cupied in  the  manufacture  of  the  silken  gmiles 
and  fine  turbans  for  which  Bahawulpoor  is  cele- 
brated. The  Hindoo  traders  are  distinguished  by 
their  enterprise ;  they  deal  extensively  in  Eun>- 
pean  goods,  which  they  receive  by  way  of  Bica- 
neer,.  and  carry  these  and  the  productions  of  India 
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to  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to  Astra- 
khan. The  Sutleje  is  navigable,  but  not  used  in 
the  transport  of  merchant^.  Notwithstanding 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Bahawulpoor,  the 
town  shows  many  svmptoms  of  general  decay. 
(Elphinstone's  Caubul ;  ConoUy's  Journey,  ii.  243.) 

BAHIA,  a  marit.  prov.  of  Brazil,  on  the  E.  coast, 
extending  from  about  9®  to  16°  45'  S.  lat  It 
comprises,  as  at  present  divided,  nearly  all  the 
territory  included  formerly  under  the  ancient 
captaincy  of  the  same  name,  together  with  a 
portion  of  that  of  Ilheos.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santot,  and  is  bounded  X. 
by  the  provinces  of  Sergi^  and  Pemambuco 
(from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Rio 
San  Francisco) ;  on  the  S.  bv  Porto  Seguro  and 
Minas  Geraes ;  on  the  W.  by  Pemambuco,  though 
still  separated  by  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  ocean.  Ita  length  is  estimated  at 
about  480  m.,  and  its  breadth  at  from  150  to  200. 
The  estimates  of  its  area  vary  from  54,000  to 
97,000  sq.  m.  The  latter,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
is  nearest  the  mark.  'The  accounts  of  the  pop. 
are  also  very  various,  no  census  having  ever  been 
taken,  the  number  is  generally  estimated  at  be- 
tween 700,000  and  800,000.  The  province  is 
subdivided  into  three  oomarcas,  viz.  Bahia,  Jaco- 
bina,  and  Ilheos. 

The  province  of  Bahia  is  traversed  from  SW.  to 
NE.  by  the  Serra  Cincora,  Giboya,and  Itabayana. 
The  Serra  de  Montequevia  forms  the  chief  ridge 
in  the  interior.  Bays  and  inlets  abound  along  the 
coast,  among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  All 
Saints'  Bay.  Numerous  rivers  traverse  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Brazilian  rivers,  flows  along  its 
NW.  frontier. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
vince, and  its  produce  is  much  sought  after,  not 
only  for  the  market  of  Portugal,  but  also  for  Spain 
and  the  whole  of  Barbary.  The  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane ;  and 
the  sugar  of  Bahia  bears  a  high  character  for  its 
excellent  quality,  which  is  Siown  by  the  fact 
that  Bahia  exports  more  sugar  than  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  BraziL  The  growth  of  cotton  exhibitn 
an  unusual  increase,  and  Bahia  is  alreadv  become 
a  formidable  rival  to  Pemambuco.  Ihe  other 
productions  are,  rice,  of  a  superior  quality ;  coflfec, 
much  excelled  however  by  that  of  Rio  de  Janciru ; 
and  Brazil-wood,  equal  to  that  of  Pemambuco. 
(Report  of  Mr.  Consid  Morgan  on  the  Trade  of 
Bahia  for  the  Year  1864). 

The  province  of  Bahia  was  one  of  the  first  peo- 
pled by  Europeans,  and  4t  is  also  one  of  those 
from  which  they  have  most  effectually  removed 
all  traces  of  the  original  inliabitants. 

Bahia,  or  San  Salvador,  the  cap  of  the  alx)ve 
prov.,  immediately  within  Cape  St.  Antonio,  which 
ibrms  the  right  or  E.  side  of  the  noble  bay  of  AH 
Saints  {Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos) ,  whence  the 
[)rov.  and  tlie  city  derive  their  names;  lat.  (of 
lighthouse  on  Cape  St.  Antonio)  13^  0'  30"  S., 
long.  38°  30'  W.  It  was  founded  about  1549,  by 
Thomas  de  Souza,  first  captain-general  of  Brazil, 
and  was,  until  1763,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 
Since  that  period  Rio  has  been  acknowledged  as 
the  capital,  and  it  also  has  been  the  residence  of 
the  court  since  its  emigration  to  Brazil.  But, 
though  now  inferior  to  its  rival  in  popiUation  and 
commercial  importance,  Bahia  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  im()ortant  cities  of  S.  America.  The 
estimates  of  the  popdlation  vary  from  160,000  to 
180,000,  of  which  a  third  are  supposed  to  be  whites, 
a  third  mulattocs,  and  a  third  blacks.  It  is  built 
partly  along  the  ridge,  and  partly  on  the  declivity, 
of  a  very  high  and  steep  hill  fronting  the  entrance 
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of  the  bay.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
tovm,  the  former  including  the  suburbs  of  Bom 
Fim  and  Victoria.  The  upper  town  stands  on  the 
rid^e  between  the  sea  and  a  lake  on  the  N.,  and 
contains  several  fine  streets,  in  which  reside  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  lower  town 
IS  extremely  dirty,  and  although  the  streets  are 
very  narrow,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
occupied  by  artificers,  \idth  their  tools  and  benches. 
Tlie  city  is  defended  by  Fort  do  Mar,  and  some 
other  fortifications,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any 
very  great  strength.  The  local  revenue  is  derived 
from  direct  taxes  on  land  and  provisions,  excise 
upon  ex|K)rts  and  imports,  and  harbour-dues.  Land 
is  subject  to  a  tax  of  one-t«nth  of  its  produce,  and, 
since  the  revolution,  church  lands  have  also  been 
rendered  subject  to  the  same  impost,  and  the 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  government.  The  taxes 
on  pn>vi«ions,  which  include  beef,  fish,  flour,  and 
vegetables,  are  annually  farmed  out  in  separate 
parishes.  As  respects  the  number  and  beauty 
of  its  public  buildings,  Bahia  ranks  first  among 
the  cities  of  Brazil.  In  the  upper  town,  among!«t 
the  chief  may  be  enumerated  the  cathedral  (for- 
merly the  church  of  the  Jesuits),  dedicated  to  San 
Salvador,  built  of  European  marble,  and  consi- 
dered the  handsomest  ecclesiastical  bidlding  in 
Brazil  The  interior  is  verj'  richly  decorated,  and 
over  the  high  altar  are  two  portraits,  one  of  Igna- 
tius Loyola  and  San  Francois  Xavicr,  probably 
the  onlv  remarkable  objects  of  art  which  any  of 
the  ))ublic  buildings  of  Bahia  have  to  offer.  (Denis 
Bre'zil,  p.  234.)  The  other  public  buildings  are, 
the  ancient  college  of  the  Jesuits,  now  converted 
into  a  military  hospital  and  medical  school ;  ttie 
palaces  of  the  archbishop  and  the  governor ;  the 
town-hall  (caza  de  camarca) ;  the  tribunal  of 
apfieal  (caza  de  rcla^o) ;  the  theatre,  built  upon  a 
rock ;  several  hospitals  (part  of  the  funds  for  sup- 
porting them  are  derived  from  lotteries) ;  a  caza 
de  miscriconlia,  a  bank,  and  other  institutions. 

Bahia  contains  a  great  number  of  religions 
houses,  all  of  them  situated  in  the  upper  town, 
but  they  offer  notliing  worthy  of  observation.  It 
also  contains  between  thirty  and  forty  churches, 
scattered  through  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The 
clergy  are  very  numerous,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  the  residence  of  the  archbishop,  who  has  the 
control  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  empire. 
In  the  lower  town  the  exchange,  a  massive 
building  of  modem  date,  is  worthy  of  remark.  It 
is  built  in  a  peculiar  style,  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  miitate  the  Grecian.  The  principal 
street  is  the  Praya,  in  which  is  situated  the  church 
of  the  Concci<jao  (conception),  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  stones  with  which  it  is  built  having 
been  prepared  and  numbered  in  Europe,  and 
brought  thence  in  two  frigates ;  so  that  on  their 
arrival  they  had  merely  to  be  arranged  in  the 
order  previously  allotted  to  them.  (Denis  Bn^zil, 
p.  234)  The  houses  are  chietiy  constructed  of 
stone,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  in  8. 
America,  many  consist  of  three,  four,  and  even 
five  stories.  In  the  upper  town  are  many  hand- 
some hoiLses,  constructed  with  balconies  and  blinds, 
instead  of  windows. 

The  city  of  San  Salvador  is  almost  destitute  of 
institutions  devoted  to  intellectual  improvement. 
Amongst  the  seminaries  of  education  is  one  which 
furnishes  a  large  num!x?r  of  ecclesiastics.  There 
is  a  public  library,  with  from  60,000  to  70,000 
volumes,  among  which  are  a  few  ancient  Portu- 
guese works,  and  some  MSS.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  good  works  are  in  French. 

The  vehicles  generally  used  in  Bahia  are  called 
cadeiraSf  and  are  a  kind  of  palanquin,  Bupjx)rted 
by  negroes,  who  make  a  practice  of  clustermg  at 


the  comers  of  the  streets,  to  be  hired  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  subjoined  statement,  compiled  from  the 
official  returns  of  the  director  of  customs,  ^ves  a 
view  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  fordgn  import 
trade  of  Bahia  from  the  opening  of  the  porus  of 
Brazil  to  foreign  nations,  when  Dom  John  VI^  of 
Portugal,  arrived  in  the  city  in  1808,  and  the  sub- 
sequent importance  given  to  commerce  by  the 
discovery  of  the  diamond  mines  in  this  province 
in  1846:— 

In  1810  Value  of  Imports  was .  .  Ba.  1,466,000 

1810        „           „                .  .  2,883,$» 

1819  „            „                  .  .  «,600,000 

1820  „            „                  .  .  8.600,000 

1821  Independence  of  Brazil       .  4,000,000 
1831  Abdication  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  6,150,000 

1845  Discovery  of  Diamond  Mines       10,8r>3,0fl0 
18.')2  „  „  .  14,856,650 

iSiifi-sT     „  „  .       »jm.m 

18.')7-.'i8  „  „  .  21,107,071 

18:.8-.')9  „  „  .  2l,0l8,9» 

18.-.9-C0  „  „  .  17,140,663 

1863-64  „  „  .  16,102,871 

The  British  imports  alone  into  the  port  of  Bahia 
in  twelve  years,  from  184o  to  1857,  increased  167| 
per  cent,,  showing  a  value  in  1844  of  601,7271,  in 
1845  of  705,156/;  in  1856-57  of  1,598.034/,  in 
1857-58  of  1.244,766/,,  in  1858-59  of  1,227,141/, 
in  1859-60  of  933,238.  (Report  of  Mi.  Morgan, 
British  Consul,  on  the  Trade  of  Bahia.) 

The  harbour  of  Bahia  is  one  of  the  very  bc«t 
that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  It  may  be  en- 
tered either  by  day  or  by  night,  and  at  any  time 
of  the  tide.  The  laigest  sliips  anchor  dose  to, 
and  immediately  abreast  of,  the  town,  in  from  sx 
to  seven  fathoms.  N.  and  NW.  of  the  town  the 
bay  expands  into  a  noble  basin,  studded  with 
islands,  and  affording  safe  anchorage  for  innume- 
rable ships.  The  trade  of  Bahia  is  very  extensive. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  siigar,  cotton, 
and  coffee;  with  tobacco,  hides  and  horns,  lice, 
dye  and  fancy  woods,  nuts,  bullion,  and  diamonds. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  the  value 
of  foreign  imports  into  the  port  of  Bdiia  during 
tlie  financial  year  of  1859-60. 


Prom  Great  Britain      . 

.        Bs.  8.702,ft33 

Prance 

2,357.882 

Portugal 

1,898,447 

Hanseatic  Towns 

7994KS9 

Sardinia       . 

162,977 

Austria 

611,171 

United  States      . 

1,014,470 

River  Plate 

637,844 

Belgium 

149,141 

Spain   .... 

a7.wi 

Holland 

74^8 

Sweden  and  Norway  . 

17,896 

Coast  of  Africa    . 

251,647 

Foreign  Porta  from  Port  ol 
Empire    .       .       .       . 

}             1,030,880 

Total 

Bs.  17,140.662 

Exchange  25}d.  per  dollar  Total  .  £1,839.000 
Ya]ue  of  British  Imports  .  .  .  £i)d3,23S 
The  most  important  articles  of  import  are  cotbrn 
manufactures,  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  fish,  flour, 
earthenware,  wine,  copper,  and  iron.  The  imports 
of  cotton,  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  fn)m 
Great  Britain  greatly  declined  in  tlie  10  years 
1855-64,  having  amounted  to  23,100  packages  in 
1855,  and  to  11,327  bales  in  1864.  (Report  of  Mr. 
C  onsul  Moigan.^ 

The  nature  ol  the  exports  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined comparative  table,  which  gives  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce  shipped  to  &reign  countries 
from  the  port  of  Bahia. 


"BAHT.TNGEN 

I860 

lUO 

Sosnr 

.       ',         £242.380 

£865,870 

Cocton     . 

7,266 

9,060 

Coffee 

107,492 

101,743 

Cocoa 

16,100 

13,290 

Hides 

74,490 

65,181 

Rnm 

20,620 

82,690 

Toteooo 

811,400 

267,875 

Boawood 

34,800 

29,800 

£814,398 

£1,386,009 

Diamonds 

200,000 

560,000 

£1^014,898 

£1,945,009 
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The  total  shipping  which  entered  the  port  of 
Bahia  in  1860  amounted  to  958  yessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  222,020,  manned  by  a  crew  of 
15,M5.  Of  these  vessels  106,  of  a  tonnage  of 
6:^,690,  with  a  crew  of  3,195,  sailed  under  the 
British  flag.  (Report  ofMr.  Morgan,  British  Consul 
at  Bahia.)  • 

The  country  round  nearly  the  whole  Bay  of 
Bahia,  to  the  extent  of  from  12  to  20  m.  inland,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Reconcavo,  and  is  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  in  the  comarca.  Its 
.soil,  called  by  the  inhabitants  maattppe,  is  black, 
and  its  fertility  is  proverbial.  In  this  district  is 
dtoated  the  town  of  Cachoeira  or  Caxoiera,  which 
ranks  next  Bahia,  as  regards  extent,  population, 
and  importance.  It  cames  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  16,000  inhabitants.  The  district 
called  the  Reconcavo  comprises  several  flourish- 
ing villages  and  country  towns,  which  owe  their 
pnjsperity  to  the  abundance  of  their  agricultural 
productions.  Among  these  Tapagipe,  or  Nossa 
iwnbora  de  Penha,  may  be  distinguished  on  ac- 
cnimt  of  its  containing  the  country  residence  of 
the  aidibishop  of  the  prov.  It  contains  also  a 
dockyard,  whence  many  well-buUt  and  substan- 
tial vessels  are  constantly  launched. 

The  island  of  Itaparica,  situated  in  the  Bay  of 
Bahia,  is  the  largest  with  which  it  is  studded.  It 
\i  about  14  m.  in  length  and  6  in  its  greatest 
width.  Fruit-trees  are  very  extensively  culti- 
vated throughout  the  island.  The  industry  con- 
sists chiefly  of  whale-flshing,  the  distillation  of 
nun,  and  some  rope-making.  Several  to^vns  in 
the  Reconcavo  equip  vessels  for  prosecuting  the 
whale-fishery  in  the  bay,  which  forms  a  branch 
of  industry  on  this  line  of  coast. 

In  the  comarca  of  llheoe  the  chief  town  is  San 
Joigc  dos  Ilheos,  which  was  formerly  flourishing 
and  comparatively  opulent  and  extensive,  but  has 
now  the  appearance  of  being  deserted.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
Its  unportance. 

BAHLIXGEN,  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  circ. 
Black  Forest  on  the  Eyach,  14  m.  NE.  KotwcU. 
Pflp.  2,295  in  1861.  It  has  fabrics  of  cloth  and 
wnoUen  stuf&,  tanneries,  and  numerous  breweries 
and  distilleries.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  the 
vidnitv. 

BAfiREIX,  or  AVAL  ISLANDS,  a  group  con- 
suiting  of  one  \axg^  and  several  smaller  islands,  in 
the  Penian  Gulf,  subject  to  the  imaum  of  Muscat, 
in  a  bay  near  the  Arabian  shore,  between  lat.  25°  45' 
and  26°  16'  N.,  and  long.  60°  15'  and  50°  20'  W. 
The  laigest  island  (Bahrein)  is  about  25  m.  in 
length,  N.  to  S.,  by  6  or  7  m.  wide,  and  80  or  90  m. 
in  circuit:  a  hilly  tract  occupies  its  centre ;  4-5ths 
of  its  surface  are  wastes,  but  the  remainder  is 
well  watered,  partially  cultivated,  and  thickly 
mhabited.  The  pop.  of  the  whole  group  of  islands 
is,  perhaps,  60,000,  and  composed  of  several  dif- 
fof^nt  tribes.  The  native  Bahreins  number  about 
40,<XH)  or  50,000 ;  they  are  a  mixed  breed  between 
the  Persians  and  Anibs,  but  possessing  more  of 


the  indolence  and  cunning  of  the  former  than  of 
the  bold  flnankness  of  the  latter.  They  are  chiefly 
cultivators,  merchants,  and  fishermen,  and  for  the 
most  part  Mahommedans,  of  the  sect  of  Omar; 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arabs. 
The  pearl  fishery,  for  which  these  islands  are 
chiefly  noted,  employs,  during  the  season,  80,000 
men;  and  yields  pearls  of  the  value  of  from 
300,000t  to  360,000t  yearly.  Most  of  the  fishery 
boats  belong  to  merchants  possessing  considerable 
capital,  but  the  largest  proprietor  in  them  is  the 
sheik  himself,  who  has  upwards  of  2.000  boats, 
each  manned,  during  the  season,  with  eight  or  ten 
men :  he  imposes  also  a  small  tax  on  ever>'  other 
boat.  The  fishing  season  is  firom  the  beginning 
of  June  till  Octo^r.  The  diving  is  conducted 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Ceylon 
(see  Ceylon)  ;  but  the  divers  attach  their  ovster- 
nets  to  their  waists,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  always 
stuffing  their  ears  and  nose  with  horn  or  other 
substances :  they  can  remain  under  water  nearly 
two  minutes  at  a  time.  They  are  often  in  the 
most  abject  circumstances,  and  generally  in  debt 
to  the  merchants,  who  obtain  the  pearls  at  their 
own  price.  Bahrein  has  a  considerable  traffic,  and 
might  be  rendered  valuable  under  a  good  govern- 
ment, and  made  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce 
on  this  part  of  the  Arabian  coast.  Although  the 
only  cultivation  consists  of  date  plantations,  and 
a  few  wheat,  barley,  and  clover  fields,  at  least 
one-fourth  part  of  the  soil  is  very  rich ;  and  by 
irrigation  much  of  the  rest  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  improved.  Pomegranates,  mulberries,  figs, 
and  melons  are  produced ;  and  cattle,  poultry,  ancl 
plenty  of  vegetables  are  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast.  Numerous  small  villages  and  towns 
are  scattered  over  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
island ;  and  at  its  X.  portion  there  are  two  towns, 
Manama  and  Kufhr.  Manama  is  the  residence  of 
the  principal  merchants,  and  contains  a  fort  ori- 
ginally built  by  the  Portuguese;  the  remains  of 
several  fine  reservoirs  and  aqueducts,  constructed 
bv  the  same  people,  exist  on  this  island.  At  the 
^.  end  are  two  harbours;  that  to  theNW.  having 
a  depth  of  four  to  seven  fathoms  water  near  the 
shore.  The  principal  exports  are  pearls  to  India, 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Bussorah ;  dry  dates,  tortoise- 
shell,  canvas,  and  sharks'  fins,  to  India;  and 
dates,  canvas,  mats,  and  coloured  cloths,  to  tho 
other  countries.  The  chief  imports  are  rice  firom 
Bengal  and  Bangalore;  sugar,  pepper,  blue  and 
white  cloths,  planks,  iron  and  other  metabi,  cin- 
namon, camphor,  drugs,  and  indigo,  from  India ; 
coffee,  dry  fruits,  and  grain,  from  Bussorah,  Persia, 
and  Muscat,  Tliere  are  twenty  merchant-vessels, 
of  140  to  350  tons,  l)elonging  to  Bahrein,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  India  trade.  The  islands  of  Maharag, 
Arad,  and  Tamahoy,  lie  NE.  Bahrein,  and  con- 
tain 7,500  inhabitants.  Maharag  is  the  residence 
of  the  sheik,  and  has  a  town  with  a  pop.  of  6,0(i0. 
The  sheik  of  Balirein  keeps  up  five  armed  vessels ; 
but,  in  time  of  war,  can  tit  out  fifteen  or  twenty. 
One  of  his  ships  is  of  400  tons  burden,  and  mounts 
twenty-two  guns.  He  also  maintains  a  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  a  few  hundred  men ;  but  the 
best  defence  of  Balirein  is  in  the  multitude  of 
reefs  surrotmding  it ;  and  five  hundred  determined 
men  might  oppose  the  landing  of  as  many  thou- 
simds.  The  sheik's  authority  extends  over  a  few 
places  on  the  Arabian  coast.  These  islands  were 
Known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Tylos,  and 
are  mentioned  by  Arrian.  The  Portuguese  esta- 
blished a  settlement  here  soon  after  Ormuz  had 
been  taken  by  Albuquerque;  but  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Persians  subsequently  to  the  fall  of 
Ormuz.  For  a  long  period  the  Penians  and  the 
Alassar  sheiks  contested  the  possession  of  Bah- 
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rein ;  bat  since  1790  it  has  been  wholly  separated 
from  the  Persian  dominions. 

BATiE,  a  famous  marine  watering-place  of  an- 
cient Italy,  the  Brighton  of  the  Roman  world,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  8  m.  W.  of 
that  city,  and  2^  m.  N.  Gape  Misenum.  Baiie 
was  indebted  for  its  rise  and  celebrity  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances — to  the  softness  and  serenity  of 
its  climate,  the  beauty  of  its  situation, — 

'  NalloB  in  orbe  sinus  Bails  pnelncet  amoenis,* — 

the  abundance  of  its  hot  springs,  which  gave  to 
the  Komans,  who  were  passionately  fond  of  the 
bath,  the  opportunity  of  indulging  m  that  luxury 
ill  every  form  that  was  most  acceptable.  It  seems 
to  have  come  into  fashion  previously  to,  or  about, 
the  era  of  Lucullus,  who  had  a  splendid  villa 
cither  in  the  town  or  itfl  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  had  also  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Augustus ;  and  it 
oontmued  to  increase  in  popularity,  and  to  be  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  emoerors  and  of  the  affluent 
voluptuaries  of  Rome  till  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  under  Theodoric  the  Goth.  The  town 
was  built  originally  on  the  narrow  slip  of  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea ;  but  as  this  space 
was  but  of  very  limited  dimensions,  after  Baite 
became  a  fashionable  resort,  the  foundations  of  its 
streets  and  palaces  were  projected  into  the  bay 
iuxif !    This  is  alluded  to  by  Horace : — 

*  Marieque  Balia  obetrepentls  urges 
Sammovere  littora, 

Partm  locuples  continente  ripft.'  11.  Od.  18. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  opulence  withdrawn 
her  powerful  hand,  than  the  sea  gradually  re- 
sumed its  old  domain ;  moles  and  buttresses  were 
torn  asunder,  washed  away,  or  tumbled  headlong 
into  the  deep,  where,  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, pavements  of  streets,  foundations  of  houses, 
and  masses  of  walls,  mav  still  be  descried.  Earth- 
quakes and  other  convulsions  of  nature  have  also 
largely  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  Baise,  of 
which  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ruins  now 
remain. 

BAIBOUT,  or  BAIBURDI,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pach.  Erzeroum,  on  the  Tchorokhi,  62  m. 
W.  by  N.  Erzeroum.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  4,000. 
It  is  a  straggling  ill-built  town,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Vtzruthoj  with  a  castle 
which  has  some  marks  of  antiquity.  Instead  of 
walls  and  bastions,  it  is  defended  by  portable 
towers  made  of  logs  of  wood.  They  lure  musket- 
proof,  of  a  triangular  shai>e,  and  have  raised  tur- 
rets at  each  angle.  If  reauired  in  any  distant  part 
of  the  country,  as  not  unlrequently  happens,  they 
may  be  taken  to  pieces,  or,  if  the  roads  permit, 
transported  on  wheels.  The  accumulation  of  snow 
in  winter  is  here  so  great  as  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  Baibout  and  the  circumjacent 
villages  for  four  months  in  the  year.  Cow  dung 
Itaked  in  the  sun,  and  collected  during  the  summer 
months,  is  the  only  fuel  the  poor  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase. The  natives  in  this  part  of  Armenia  are 
ilescribed  as  a  short,  stout,  and  active  race  of  men ; 
remarkably  dark  in  their  complexions,  brave  and 
hardy,  passionately  fond  of  hunting  the  stag,  with 
which  their  mountains  abound,  and  invariably 
civil     (Kinneir's  Asia  Minor,  p.  353.) 

BAIKAL  (LAKE  OF),  sometimes  called  the 
Sviatore  More,  or  Holy  Sea,  in  Siberia,  in  the  gov. 
of  Irkoutsk,  between  61°  and  56°  N.  kt,  and  103° 
and  110°  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  in  a  NNE. 
and  SSW.  direction,  is  nearly  400  m, ;  but,  where 
greatest,  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  60  m.,  and  is 
m  most  parts  much  less.  It  is  of  very  unequal 
depth,  sand-banks  and  shoUows  occurring  along- 
side of  all  but  unfathomable  abysses.    It  is  situ- 
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ated  in  a  mountainous  countiy,  and  receives 
several  considerable  rivers,  while  its  sarpliu  water 
is  entirely  carried  off  by  the  Angara,  a  laige  and 
rapid  river,  an  affluent  of  the  JeniaseL  The  fish- 
enes  of  this  lake  are  very  valuable.  Great  num- 
bers of  seals,  of  a  silvery  colour,  are  captured,  the 
skins  of  which  are  sold  to  the  Chinese.  Stuigeoo, 
to  the  extent  of  about  1,000  poods  a  year ;  sumoo 
are  also  taken ;  but  the  grand  object  of  the  fiahenr 
is  the  omulj  a  sort  of  herring  {Saltmo  auhmnuHJ,. 
vel  migratorius),  taken  in  vast  numbos  (about 
100,000  poods  a  year)  in  August  and  September, 
when  it  ascends  the  rivers.  The  most  angular 
fish  belonging  to  the  Baikal  is  the  gohmpda  (Col- 
lyommua  jBaicalensia),  from  four  to  six  inche»  bn, 
length,  so  very  fat  that  it  melts  before  the  fire  like 
butter.  The  latter  is  never  taken  alive,  but  is 
cast  dead  upon  the  shore,  sometimes  in  imnienM 
quantities,  after  storms.  It  yields  an  oil,  sold  to 
great  advantage. to  the  Chinese.  The  surface ot 
the  lake  is  frozen  over  from  November  to  the  end 
of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  (Klaproth| 
M^oires  relatifs  k  I'Asie,  iiL  89-108;  Storcbi 
Tableau  de  la  Russie,  ii  142.) 

BAILLEUL,  a  town  of  France,  d^  du  Nord^ 
cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Meterbeoque,  16  m, 
WNW.  LiUe,  on  the  railway  fitom  Ulle  to  Dnn* 
kerque.  Pop.  10,102  in  1861.  The  town  is  open, 
and  is  generally  well  biult ;  it  has  various  ftiyav  of 
cloth,  cotton  and  lace,  paper  and  hats,  with  a  largt 
distillery,  oil-mills,  tanneries,  and  potteries.  AT 
species  of  cheese  called  BaiUeuL,  made  in  the  enri- 
rons,is  highly  esteeme^L  Bailleul  is  the  name 
of  several  small  towns  in  various  parts  of  Fraooe, 
but  aU  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  notice  in  thb 
place. 

BAIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Die  et  Tilaine, 
cap.  cant.,  18  m.  S.  Rennfs.  Pop.  3,490  m  \^l. 
It  has  manufactures  of  serges  and  woollen  tXaSk. 

BAIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  and  arrond.  Hay- 
eime,  cap.  cant.  Pop.  3,083  in  1861.  This  aLw  ii 
the  name  of  a  town  of  about  the  same  size,  in  the 
d^p.  Hie  et  Vilaine,  arrond.  Viti^, 

BAJA,  or  BAS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  ca  Baci 
near  the  Danube,  20  m.  N.  by  W.  Zombor,  1st.  W' 
10'  26"  N.,  long.  38°  68'  17"  E.  Pop.  18,H21  in 
1860.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the 
CO.,  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church,  a  syna- 
gogue, and  a  Catholic  gymnasium.  There  arc 
four  great  fairs  annuallv. 

BAKEWELL,  a  tovi-n  of  England,  ca  Der!)V. 
hund.  High  Peak,  par.  Bakewell,  22  m.  NNW. 
Derby.  Pop.  2,704  m  1861.  Area  of  township, 
3,380'  acres.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  oii 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Wye,  2  m.  above  its  contluenoe 
with  the  Derwent.  The  church,  a  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  on  an  eminence,  contains  many  tine 
monuments.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyau 
have  each  a  chapeL  There  is  a  free-school,  founded 
in  1636,  with  a  small  endowment,  and  an  alm^ 
house  for  six  old  men.  Over  a  chalybeate  spring 
(which  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  ^axon  tim«), 
modem  baths  have,  within  a  recent  period,  been 
formed ;  these  are  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 
water,  wliich,  on  its  influx,  emits  considerable 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas :  its  temp,  is  ^^ 
Fahr.  Near  the  entrance  to  tlie  town,  from  Ash- 
ford,  is  a  cotton  manufactory,  built  by  Sir  Richard 
Arkwiight :  it  employs  about  300  hands.  Many 
of  the  other  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  lead 
mines  and  marble  quarries  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  has  a  station  on  the  Midland  Railway. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday,  but  there  is 
little  business  of  any  kind  transacted.  There  are 
annual  fairs  held,  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday, 
Aug.  29th,  Mondav  after  Oct.  10th,  and  Thursday 
after  Nov.  Uth.    The  petty  sessions  for  the  hon- 
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drad  are  hdd  in  thA  town.  It  is  the  chief  .polling 
town  for  the  N.  divi«:ion  of  the  county.  The  living 
is  a  vicanfe,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Lichfield. 

Tiuee  miles  NK.  of  the  town  is  Chataworth,  the 
splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  a 
sentle  rise  near  the  base  of  a  finely  wooded  hill : 
uie  Denrent,  spanned  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
flows  past  itB  principal  front*  The  mansion  forms 
a  square  of  190  ft,  enclosing  a  spacious  court,  with 
a  fountain  in  the  centre ;  it  has  a  flat  roof  sur- 
rounded by  balustrades,  and  is  decorated  with  Tonic 
columns.  At  the  principal  entrance,  a  grand  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  a  terrace  extending  the  length  of 
the  building.  The  water-works  (with  the  excep- 
VKSi  of  thoee  of  Versailles)  are  considered  the  finest 
in  Europe.  The  present  edifice  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  built  by  Sir  William  Cavendish 
in  the  16th  centuiy,  in  wliich  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  imprisoned  thirteen  years.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1706,  but  a  wing  and  other  additions 
hare  been  made  to  it  by  the  present  duke,  and 
many  improvements  are  still  m  progress.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  one  of  the  noblest  residences  in  the 
kingdom,  and  contains  a  very  large  collection  of 
pictures,  statues,  and  articles  of  vertu,  Haddon 
Hall,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the 
roost  perfect  of  the  ancient  baronial  mansions  re- 
maining in  the  kingdom,  is  about  2  m.  S.  of  the 
town,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  fine  vale  of 
Haddon.  It  was  built  at  different  periods ;  the 
most  ancient  part  in  £dw.  III.'s  reign ;  another,  in 
that  of  Hen.  YI. ;  and  the  most  modem,  in  the 
reign  of  Eliz. ;  at  which  period  it  came  into  the 
poenession  of  the  Manners  family. 

The  present  name  of  the  town  is  a  contraction 
of  its  old  Saxon  name,  derived  from  the  chalybeate 
{ipring.  The  castle  stood  on  a  knoll,  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Wye.  The  parish  in  which  this  town- 
ship is  situated  is  the  largest  in  the  co.,  its  area 
being  43,020  acres ;  and  it  includes,  besides  the 
towns  of  Bakewell  and  Buxton,  eight  chafselries, 
ten  townships,  and  four  hanflets.  The  entire  po- 
pulation in  1831  was  9,508,  and  in  1861  it  had  risen 
to  11,254. 

BAKTCHISERAI  (palace  of  the  gardens),  a 
town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which, 
while  under  the  Tartars,  it  was  the  capital  and  the 
residence  of  the  khan,  7  m.  SW.  SimpheropoL 
Pop.  estimated  at  about  10,000.  *  This,'  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  *  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  in 
Europe;  first,  in  the  novelty  of  its  manners  and 
cwtoms;  these  are  strictly  oriental,  and  betray 
nothing  of  a  European  character:  secondly,  in  the 
Hte  of  the  town  itself,  occupying  the  cra^^  sides 
of  a  prodigious  natural  fosse,  between  two  high 
mountains,  somewhat  like  the  appearance  exhi- 
bited by  Matlock  in  Derbvshire.  The  view  breaks 
all  at  once  upon  the  traveller,  exhibiting  a  variety 
oS  objects  in  a  most,  irr^ular  and  scattered  man- 
ner; while  bubbling  fountains,  running  waters, 
gaidena,  terraces,  hanging  vineyards,  and  groves 
of  the  black  poplar,  seem  to  soften  the  horror  of 
rbcka  and  precipices,  and  even  to  make  them 
appear  inviting.'  ^voL  ii  p.  170,  8vo.  ed.)  But, 
notwithstanding  tJiis  profusion  of  fountains  and 
water,  Baktchiserai  is  not  distinguished  by  its 
cleanhness ;  on  the  contrary,  its  streets  are  narrow, 
via(ting,  and  filthy.  It  suffered  a  good  deal  after 
its  first  occupation  by  the  Russiaifs,  but  latterly  it 
has  improved :  it  is  entirely  occupied  by  Tartars. 
The  ancient  palace  of  the  khans  has  been  repaired, 
and  is  preserved  in  all  its  former  magnificence. 
(Schniulcr,  La  Russie,  p.  734 ;  Lyall's  Travels,  i. 
p.  261.) 
BAKU,  or  BADKU,  a  sea-port  town  of  the 

Russian  dominions,  prov.  Daghestan,  on  the  S. 
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shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Abscharon,  on  the  W. 
coast  pf  tiie  Caspian  Sea,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  frequented  ports ;  lat.  4CP  22'  N., 
lonjg.  60»  10'  E.  Pop.  estmiated  at  about- 6,000. 
It  is  defended  by  a  double  wall  and  deep  ditch, 
constructed  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  has 
some  mosques  and  caravanseras,  but  is  meanly 
built:  the  houses,  which  are  flat  roofed,  are  co- 
vered with  a  coating  of  naphtha.  Its  excellent 
harbour,  and  its  central  and  advanced  position, 
give  it  great  advantages  as  a  trading  station.  The 
value  of  the  imports,  consisting  principally  of  raw 
silk  and  cotton  goods  from  Persia,  amounted,  in 
1860,  to  2,000,000  roubles.  The  exports  consist 
principally  of  naphtha,  sai&on,  and  oil. 

The  peninsula  of  Abscharon  is  famous  for  its 
naphtha  springs  and  mud  volcanoes,  and  before 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  was  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Ghebers,  or  fire-worshippers.  *  The  quan- 
tity of  naphtha  procured  in  the  phiin  to  the  SE.  of 
the  city  is  enormous.  It  is  drawn  from  wells, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  to  yield  from  1,000 
to  1,500  lbs.  a  dav.  These  weUs  ore,  in  a  certain 
sense,  inexhaustible ;  for  they  are  no  sooner  emptied 
than  they  again  begin  to  fill,  the  naphtha  con- 
tinuing to  increase  till  it  has  attained  to  its  former 
level.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for 
lamp  oil,  and,  when  ignited,  emits  a  clear  light 
with  much  smoke,  and  a  disagreeable  smelL  E. 
of  the  naphtha  springs  the  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  Atash-Kuddo,  or  fire-temple  of  the  Ghebers ; 
a  remarkable  spot,  something  less  than  a  mile  in 
drc,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  bluish  flame  is 
seen  to  arise.  Here  some  small  houses  have  been 
erected ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  smother 
the  flame,  have  covered  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
wall  with  a  thick  loam  of  earth.  When  fire  is, 
therefore,  required  for  any  culinary  purpose,  an 
incision  is  made  in  the  floor,  and  on  a  light  being 
produced,  the  flame  immediately  arises,  and  when 
necessary  is  again  suppressed  by  closing  the  aper- 
ture I  With  the  fire  a  sulphureous  gas  also  arises ; 
and  a  strong  current  or  inflammable  air,  with 
which  leathern  bottles  are  frequently  filled,  inva- 
riably continues  after  the  flame  has  been  extin- 
guished. The  whole  country,  indeed^  around  Baku 
has,  at  times,  the  appearance  of  bemg  enveloped 
in  flames.  It  often  seems  as  if  the  fire  rolled 
down  from  the  mountains  in  larse  masses,  i^ith 
incredible  velocity ;  and  during  me  clear  moon- 
shine nights  of  November  and  December,  a  bright 
blue  light  is  observed,  at  times,  to  cover  the  whole 
western  range.  This  fire  does  not  consume ;  and 
if  a  person  finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  is 
not  sensible  of  any  warmth.'  (Kinneir's  Persia, 
p.  369.)  The  mud  volcanoes,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  often  throw  up  vast  quantities  of  mu(L 
Baku  was  acquired  by  the  Russians  from  the  Per- 
sians, in  1801,  and  along  with  Astrakhan  carries 
on  the  whole  trade  of  the  Caspian.  (See  Qaspian 
Sea.) 

Baku,  or  Bakowa,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
Bistritz,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Sereth,  lat. 
46©  30'  N.,  long.  26°  47'  E.  It  is  a  poor,  miserable, 
filthy  place,  but  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
com,  salt,  and  wood.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a 
city  which  was  once  the  residence  of  a  Catholic 
bishop ;  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  still  exist 

BALA,  a  to^mship,  market,  and  assize  town  of 
N.  Wales,  co.  Merioneth,  hund.  Penllyn,  37  m. 
NW.  by  W.  Shrewsbury,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
largest  of  the  Welsh  lakes,  in  a  wild  and  moun- 
tamous  district.  Pop.  of  jwir.,  6,362  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  consists  of  one  wide  street,  with  a 
smaller  one  branching  from  it,  has  a  neat  and  re- 
spectable appearance.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  and 
two  other  chapels  belonging  to  Independents  and 
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Calvinistic  Methodists;  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1712,  where  thirty  boys  are 
clothed  and  educated  each  for  four  years ;  a  book 
society,  established  in  1828 ;  and  a  town-hall,  to 
which  one  of  the  co.  bridewells  is  attached.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday's,  and  is  well  attended. 
There  are  five  fairs,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  live 
stock,  on  the  Saturday  before'Shrovetide,  May  14th, 
July  10th  (a  laige  lamb  fair),  Oct.  24th,  and  Nov. 
8th.  Bala  appears  to  have  been  anciently  incor- 
porated, but  at  present  is  merely  a  nominal  borough 
m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magistrates.  The 
spring  assizes,  the  summer  and  winter  quarter 
sessions  for  the  co.,  are  held  here,  and  a  co.  court 
for  debts  under  40«.  every  other  month ;  all  the 
courts  being  alternately  held  here  and  at  Dol- 
gelly.  The  town  and  neighbourhood  have  been 
famous  from  a  remote  period  for  the  manufacture 
of  knitted  stockings  and  gloves,  esteemed  for  their 
strength  and  softness  of  texture;  but  this  has  of 
late  years  declined  considerably.  About  50,000 
dozen  stockings  and  socks  are  annually  made. 
The  town  is  connected  with  the  English  railway 
system  by  the  Bala  and  Dolgell}'  line,  authorised 
in  1862,  of  a  length  of  8^  miles.  At  the  SE.  end 
of  the  town  is  a  large  artificial  mound,  supposed 
to  be  of  Koman  construction,  from  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  ma^ifioent  view,  having  the  lofty 
Arrans  on  one  side,  and  Cader  Idris  on  the  other. 
The  lake  Bala,  Tegid,  or  Pimblemere,  is  about  4  m. 
in  length  by  1  in  width ;  it  abounds  with  pike, 
perch,  trout,  and  still  more  with  the  white-scaled 
gwyniad.  The  whole  is  the  property  of  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  who  has  a  fishing-seat  on  it.  The  Dee 
rises  in  Arran  Penllyn,  a  mountain  at  the  bead  of 
the  lake,  and  emerges  from  it  near  Bala,  where  it 
is  spanned  by  a  bri(§e,  near  which,  on  the  E.  bank, 
a  castle  was  erected  in  1202,  of  which  some  traces 
are  yet  visible.  A  branch  of  the  Roman  Watling 
St.  passed  through  or  very  near  the  present  town, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  lake  are  the  remains  of  a 
Koman  station.  The  artificial  mound  above  men- 
tioned was  occupied  by  the  Welsh  as  one  of  a  chain 
of  forts  across  this  part  of  the  ])rincipality,  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  English  lords  marchers : 
at  a  subsequent  period  the  place  was  a  dependency 
of  Harlech  Castle.  Bala  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
sportsmen  during  the  grouse  season. 

BALACHNA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov. 
Nijni  Novgorod,  on  the  Wolga.  Pop.  estimated 
at  4,000.  There  are  saline  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

BALAGANSKOI,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  gov. 
Irkoutsk,  90  m.  NW.  Irkoutsk,  on  the  Angara. 

BALAGUER  (an.  Bergusia)^  a  town  of  Spain, 
Catalonia,  on  the  Segte,  14  m.  NE.  Lerida.  Pop. 
6,128  in  1857.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
mountain  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  defended  by  a 
castle. 

BALAGHAUT  CEDED  DISTRICTS,  an  inl. 
prov.  of  S.  Hindostan,  presid.  Madras,  between 
130  16'  and  16°  20'  N.  lat,,  and  75°  40'  and  79°  20' 
E.  long. ;  consisting  of  part  of  the  region  called 
iialaghaut,  or  above  the  Ghauts  (wliich  extends 
from  the  Krishna  to  the  S.  of  Mysore,  and  formed 
the  anc  Hindoo  emp.  of  Karnata),  having  N. 
Kumool,  and  the  territories  of  the  Nizam ;  E.  Gun- 
toor,  Nellore,  and  Arcot ;  S.  Mysore ;  and  W. 
Dharwar:  length  about  200  m.,  breadth  various, 
area,  25,456  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  2,500,000.  It  is 
almt^t  equally  divided  between  the  coUectorates 
of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah.  It  consists  mostly  of 
elevated  table-lands  stretching  out  into  extensive 
plains ;  but  large  tracts  are  nigged,  and  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  wood.  There  are  no  large 
rivers:  the  Toombuddra  forms  part  of  its  N. 
boundary,  and  fills  some  watercourses  about  Bi- 
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janagur,  the  anc.  Hindoo  capital ;  but  elsewhere 
irrigation  is  scarce,  and  drought  frequently  pre- 
vails. The  soil  is  in  most  parts  either  black  or 
red  mould :  the  former  is  most  common  in  the  W. 
districts,  where  it  forms  an  extensive  plain :  it  i» 
deep,  without  vegetable  remains ;  and  wnen  cleared^ 
broken  up,  and  properly  pulverised,  is  found  to  be 
exceedingly  ferdle,  and  is  ailerwards  yerv  easilv 
cultivated.  But  this  bringing  in  of  the  black  soil 
is  a  very  expensive  process ;  and,  in  consequence, 
though  the  red  soil  be  less  fcrtUe,  yet,  as  it  us  more 
easily  brought  into  a  productive  state,  the  poorer 
classes  are  generally  settled  upon  it.  Drill  hus- 
bandry is  imiversaL  Rain  is  imcertain ;  and  if  it 
fail  in  June,  the  whole  crop  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  The  dry  cultivation  is  almost  universal ;  the 
wet  not  being  supposed  to  exceed  7  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Plantations  of  indigo,  betel,  sugar- 
cane, red  pepper,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  pyetty  exten- 
sively scattered  over  the  country.  The  tempera- 
ture is  much  cooler  than  in  the'  surrounding  and 
less  elevated  districts.  Manufactures  inconsider- 
able. 

The  land  has  always  been  regarded  as  belonging 
to  government,  and  the  metayer  system  was  pre- 
valent under  both  the  native  and  Mohammnlan 
dynasties.  Between  the  conquest  of  the  latter 
and  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  class  of  poUgan, 
who  were  originally  eiUier  mere  collectors  of  the 
revenue  or  heads  of  villages,  having  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  influence,  \i*ithheld  the 
revenues,  set  up  for  petty  chie&,  and  having  esta- 
blished a  kind  of  feudal  system,  desolated  the 
country  by  their  mutual  wars,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  of  the  utmost  miserv.  When 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  BritisK  in  1800, 
its  inhab.  generally  were  the  poorest  in  our  domi- 
nions :  *  they  were  seldom  even  fixed  as  tenants, 
but  migrated  fit>m  farm  to  farm,  and  from  village 
to  village,  where  they  clubbed  together  to  cany 
on  their  cultivation.'  The  judicious  administia- 
tion  of  Sir  T.  (then  Col.)  Munro,  who  was  appointed 
principal  collector,  not  only  averted  a  famine,  in 
consequence  of  drought,  in  1803,  but  in  seven 
years  raised  the  revenue,  without  burdening  the 
cultivators,  from  1  million  to  1^  million  pagodas. 
The  average  total  revenue  paid  by  each  inhab.  of 
liellarj'  is  2  rup.  8  an.  8  pic. ;  and  that  paid  by 
each  inhab.  of  Cuddapah,  2  rup.  The  village  set- 
tlement is  predominant  in  this  prov.,  esj)ecwlly  in 
Cuddapah.  The  inhab.  are  more  laborious,  hardy? 
and  manly,  and  their  food,  dress,  and  weapns 
ruder  than  those  of  the  people  below  the  Ghauts; 
they  were  never  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  settled  in  this  prov.  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  and  do  not  now  exceed 
l-15th  part  of  the  pop.  Balag:haut  formed  part  of 
the  last  Hindoo  empire  of  Bijanagur:  after  the 
fall  of  the  Delhi  djTiasty,  it  became  separated  into 
several  indep.  states,  was  conquered  by  Hyder 
before  1780 ;  and  after  1792  belonged  to  the  Nizam, 
bv  whom,  in  1800,  it  was  ceded  to  the  British. 
(For  further  particulars  see  Madras;  Hamilton's 
E.  I.  Gazetteer;  Madras  Almanac.) 

BALAKLAVA,  a  small  seA-port  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  at  the  S  W.  extremity  of  the  Crimea ; 
lat.  44°  29'  N.,  long.  33°  34'  40"  E.  Pop.  2,079  in 
1858.  A  great  battle  was  fought  here  Oct.  26, 
1854,  between  the  Russian  and  the  allied  Anglo- 
French  troops.  The  town  has  a  small  but  excel- 
lent harbour,  land-locked,  and  with  water  suflS- 
cient  to  fioat  tlie  largest  ships.  It  has  no  trade, 
and  is  resorted  to  onlv  by  coasters, 

BALAMBANGA^^  an  isl.  of  the  E.  Archip.,  4th 
division,  lying  oflF  the  N.  extremity  of  Borneo; 
lat.  7°  15'  N.,  long.  117^  5'  E.;  15  m.  long  and  3 
broad,  but  uninhabited.    It  has  a  rich  soil,  and 
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two  httiwnn  abonnding*  in  fish.  A  setilemeiit, 
formed  in  1774,  by  the  £.  I.  Company,  was  soon 
after  destroyed  by  the  Soolooa,  and  a  subeequent 
iettlement  planted  in  1808  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned. 

BALASORE  ( Valeswara)^  a  sea-port  town  of 
Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Orissa,  distr.  Cut- 
*  tack,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  port ;  lat.  21°  32'  N., 
long.  860  56'  E. ;  125  m.  SW.  Calcutta.  Pop.  esti- 
mated between  10,000  and  12,000.  It  is  a  large 
straggling  place,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Boori- 
Balang,  and  much  fallen  ofif.  Fonnerly  it  was  a 
floar»hing  town,  with  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
English  factories.  It  has  di^  docks,  but  is  at 
present  frequented  only  by  Maldive  vessels,  salt 
twats,  and  other  small  craft :  its  exports  are  chiefly 
lioe  to  Calcutta  in  winter. 

BALATON  (LAKE  OF),  in  Hungary.  See 
Platten-See. 

BALBRIGGAN,  a  marit,  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Dublin^  prov.  Leinster,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
small  nver  Delvan,  forming  the  co.  boundary  to 
the  N.,  17  m.  N.  bv  E.  of  Dublin.  The  area  of 
the  town  contains  loO  statute  acres.  According  to 
the  census  of  1861,  there  were  2,258  inhabitants, 

(of  whom  1,042  males  and  1,216  females.  Tlie 
toul  number  of  houses  was  585,  of  which  479  in- 
habited. The  place  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
battle,  in  1329,  between  the  first  Earl  of  Louth 
and  some  oi  the  English  settlers,  who  disputed 
the  claim  to  the  palatine  dignity  of  the  county, 
but  were  defeated.  William  III.  encamped  here 
on  his  march  to  Dublin,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
co.'con8tabulary,  and  near  it  is  a  martello  tower, 
with  «  coast-guard  station.  There  are  two  cotton 
mills  here,  giving  work  to  about  100  persons.  The 
census  returns  state  that  67  families  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  172  in  manufactures  and  trade,  and 
253  in  other  pursuits.  188  males  and  148  feznales 
are  returned  as  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  879  males  and  1,053  females  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  public  markets  are  held  on  Mondays, 
in  a  market  house  erected  in  1811.  The  fairs  are 
on  the  29th  April  and  29th  September. 

The  harbour,  which  is  naturally  small  and  much 
exposed,  was  considerably  improved  by  a  pier 
boilt  about  1765.  The  quay,  which  is  now  600  ft. 
long,  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  extremity,  is  fre- 
({nently  filled  with  craft.  At  the  pier  head  there 
is  14  ft.  water  at  high  spring  tides,  but  the  harbour 
dries  at  low  water.  (The  Census  of  Ireland  for 
1861 ;  Priv.  Information.) 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS.  See  Majorca  and 
Minorca. 

BALFRON,  a  villa^  of  Scotland,  in  the  W. 
pait  oi  Stirlingshire,  ui  tlie  parish  of  the  same 
name,  19  m.  N.  Glasgow,  and  19  m.  W.  Stirling. 
Pop.  1,900  in  1851,  of  whom  932  males  and  968 
females.  In  1861  the  population  had  fallen  to 
M17,  <^  whom  699  males  and  818  females.  The 
inhabiunts  are  principally  employed  as  weavers 
fur  the  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  in  the  Ballin- 
dalloch  cotton  nulls  in  inunediate  vicuiity. 

BALFROOSH,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.'Mazun- 
deran,  on  the  Bawool,  about  12  m.  from  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  lat.  86^  37'  N.,  long. 
62°  42*  E.  This  is  a  large  flourishing  city.  There 
are,  however,  no  accurate  details  with  respect  to 
its  population ;  the  estimates  vaiy  from  120,000  to 
200,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  low,  swampy,  but  rich 
country,  and  stands  literally  in  the  middle  of  a 
forest,  it  being  suirounded  and  interspersed  with 
fine  trees.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  principally  by  the  com[>arative  immu- 
nity it  has  enjoyed  firom  oppressive  imposts,  as  the 
reads  leading  to  it  are  bad,  and  its  poit,  12  m.  off, 
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little  better  than  an  open  roadstead.  It  is,  or  at 
least  was,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Eraser,  entirely 
peopled  by  merchants,  mechanics,  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  learned  men ;  and  was  prosperous 
and  happy,  far  beyond  any  other  place  he  had 
seen  in  Persia.  Streets  broad  and  straight,  but 
unpaved ;  houses  mostly  constructed  of  bricks,  in 
good  repair,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  It  has  no  pub- 
lic buildings  of  anv  consequence ;  the  only  places 
of  any  interest  being  the  bazaars,  which  extend 
for  a  full  mile  in  length,  and  consist  of  substan- 
tially built  ranges  of  shops  covered  from  the  sun 
and  weather  by  a  roofing  of  wood  and  tiles,  kept 
in  excellent  repair.  There  are  about  ten  principal 
caravanseras,  several  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
bazaars,  and  are  parcelled  out  into  chambers  for  the 
merchants,  and  warehouses  for  their  goods.  All 
the  bazaars  and  caravanseras  are  well  filled  with 
various  commodities,  and  present  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  business,  yet  of  regularity,  very  tmcomraon 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  the  more  gratifying. 
There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  medrasscs 
or  colleges,  Balfroosh  being  nearly  as  much  cele- 
brated for  the  number  and  eminence  of  its  moo- 
lahs, or  learned  men,  as  for  its  commerce.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  nine  arches.  (Fra- 
ser's  Travels  along  the  Caspian  Sea,  pp.  82-99.) 

BALI,  BALLY,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  island 
of  the  E.  Archipelago,  W.  or  1st  division,  between 
8o  6'  and8<5  50'  S.  lat,  and  114°  40^  and  115°  42' 
E.  long :  70  m.  long  by  35  m.  average  breadth. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  600,000  to  700,000.  Coast 
rugged  and  without  harbours ;  surface  rising  gra- 
duaJly  to  the  centre,  where  a  chain  of  mountains 
stretches  W.  and  E.  across  the  island,  terminating 
in  the  peak  of  Bali,  which  is  volcanic ;  geology 
the  same  in  other  respects  as  that  of  Java.  The 
land  is  productive  where  well  watered,  as  around 
the  coasts,  by  numerous  streams,  and  elsewhere 
by  artificial  means.  Irrigation  is  so  necessary 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Bali  impose  a  tax  not  oh 
the  land,  but  on  the  water  by  which  it  is  fertilised. 
In  the  lower  tracts  rice  is  much  cultivated ;  maize 
and  sweet  potatoes  in  the  upper  lands.  In  addi- 
rion  to  these  articles,  the  Btuese,  though  mostly 
Hindoos,  eat  poultry,  hogs*  flesh,  and  even  beef, 
without  scruple,  excepting  the  sacerdotal  class. 
The  chief  exports  are  rice,  coarse  cloths,  cotton 
yam,  hides,  salted  eggs,  birds'  nests,  oil,  dingding 
(dried  flesh),  gambier  (catechu),  Ac :  the  imports, 
opium,  betel,  gold,  silver,  and  ivoiy.  The  natives 
being  superior  to  the  Malays  and  Javanese  in  size, 
strength,  and  intelligence*,  are  preferred  by  the 
Chinese  as  slaves.  Bali  was  divided,  in  1816,  into 
eii^ht  independent  states,  governed  by  despotic 
cluefs:  the  village  system  prevails  here  as  in 
Java.  There  are  but  few  Buddhists  or  Moham- 
medans ;  but  HindooLsm  prevails  in  Bali  only,  of 
all  the  islands  of  this  archipelago.  The  mass  of 
the  people,  however,  worship  the  elements,  and 
the  tutelary  gods  of  rivers,  forests,  mountains,  &c. 
There  are  no  religious  mendicants,  but  suttees  and 
immolations  are  conducted  on  a  much  more  aggra- 
vated scale  than  in  India.  The  Sanscrit  tongue 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  language  of  Bali. 

BALIZE.    See  Honduras. 

BALKH,  or  BULKH  (an.  Badra),  a  prov.  of 
Central  Asia,  now  subordinate  to  the  khanat  of 
Bokhara,  chiefly  between  laL  35°  and  37°  N.,  and 
long.  63°  and  *690  E.;  ha^-ing  N.  the  Oxus.*E. 
Buduk-shun,  S.  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Paropar- 
misan  mountahis,  and  W.  the  desert.  Length,  E. 
to  W.,  about  250  m. ;  breadth  100  to  120  m. ;  area 
30,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  1,000,000.  (Elphin- 
stone,  ii.  195.)  The  S.  part  is  full  of  stony  hills, 
but  has  many  good  and  well  watered  valleys;  thc^ 
E.  is  mountainous,  and  more  valuable  than  the 
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W.,  which,  as  well  as  the  N.,  is  sandy  and  barren. 
It  formerly  comprised  several  districts  which  now 
belong  to  separate  governments,  as  Khooloom, 
Koondooz,  and  otheis  to  the  £.  Its  capital,  and 
the  territory'  subordinate  to  it,  have,  since  the  fall 
of  the  Dooraunee  monarchy  in  Caubul,  to  which 
state  it  formerly  belonged,  been  taken  possession 
of  by  the  khan  of  Botdiara. 

Balkh  (the  Zarkupa  and  Bactra  of  the  Greeks), 
a  decayed  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  prov.  belong- 
ing to  the  khanat  of  Bokhara,  but  governed  by  its 
own  cliief,  who  receives  the  whole  of  its  revenues; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adirsiah  or  Balkh  river, 
in  a  plain  6  m.  NW.,  a  range  of  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  18  m.  S.  the  Oxus,  and  250  SE.  Bok- 
hara; lat  36°  48'  N.,  long.  67°  18'  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  about  6,000.  The  ruins  of  Balkh  occupy 
u  circuit  of  20  m. :  they  consist  chiefly  of  fallen 
mosques  and  decayed  tombs,  none  of  an  age  prior 
to  that  of  Mohammed.  The  city,  like  Babylon, 
has  become  to  the  surrounding  country  an  all  but 
inexhaustible  mine  of  bricks.  There  are  many 
inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  plain,  probably 
proceeding  from  buried  ruins,  and  clumps  of  trees 
in  many  directions.  Balkh  seems  to  have  enclosed 
many  extensive  gardens,  but  these  are  now  neg- 
lected and  overgrown  with  weeds.  The  aque- 
ducts, of  which  there  are  said  to  be  eighteen,  are 
dried  up  or  choked,  and  overflow  after  rains, 
leaving  standing  pools,  which  make  the  place 
very  unhealthy,  though  Balkh  is  not  naturally  in 
a  marshy  position,  but  on  a  gentle  slope  towards 
the  Oxus,  about  1,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  mud  wall,  of  late  construction,  surrounds 
a  portion  of  the  present  town,  excluding  the  ruins 
on  every  side  for  about  2  m.  The  town  contains 
three  laage  colleges,  but  empty  and  decaying ;  and 
at  its  N.  side  is  the  citadel,  a  solid  building,  but 
not  strong  as  a  fort;  it  contains  a  stone  of  white 
marble,  pointed  out  as  the  throne  of  *  Cyrus  M 
The  coimtry  rotmd  is  flat,  fertile,  and  well  culti- 
vated, said  to  contain  360  ^'illages,  and  is  watered 
1)y  eighteen  canals,  drawn  from  a  celebrated  reser- 
voir m  the  Paropamisan  mountains.  Its  wheat 
and  apricots  are  remarkably  fine.  Balkh  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Kyamoors,  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  and  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives Otnm-el-Btddanf  *  mother  of  cities.'  After 
its  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great,  it  flourished 
as  the  capital*  of  a  Grecian  kingdom.  In  the  fifth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  Artaxerxes  held 
an  assembly  at  Balkh  for  the  recognition  of  his  au- 
thoritv.  The  Magi  were  expelled  by  the  Caliphs: 
Genghis,  Timour,  Aurungzebe,  Nadir  Shah,  and  the 
Affghans,  successively  possessed  it.  Within  the 
last  twelve  years  it  has  belonged,  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  khan  of  Bokhara.  (Bum's  Travels, 
il.  204,  207.) 

BALKHAN.    See  Turret. 

BALLENSTEDT,  a  town  of  the  duchv  of  An- 
halt,  on  the  Getel,  10m.SE.  Halberstadt.  Pop. 
4,408  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hUl,  and  consists  of  an  Old  and  a  New 
town,  the  former  iU-built  In  its  environs  is  a 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  duke,  which  commands 
a  fine  view,  and  has  fine  gardens.  It  has  fabrics 
of  linen,  dyeworks,  and  an  hospitaL 

BALLIN  A,  an  inland  tAywn  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo, 
prov.  Connaught.,  on  the  Moy,  126  m.  WNW. 
Dublin.  Its  former  name  was  Belleek,  *  the  ford 
of  flags.'  The  pop,,  including  that  of  Ardnaree,  a 
village  on  the  Sligo  side  of  the  Moy,  connected 
with  it  by  a  bridge,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  suburb  of  Ballina,  numbered  5,419  persons  in 
1861,  In  Ballina  alone  there  were,  according  to 
the  return  of  1861,  males  2,081,  and  females  2,318 ; 
total  4,399  inhabitants.     The  total  number  of 
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houses  was  819,  of  which  782  inhabited.  Of  the 
841  families  living  at  Ballina  (exclusive  of  Ard- 
naree) 80  were  employed  in  agriculture,  247  in 
trades  and  manuiactures,  and  514  in  other  pur- 
suits ;  194  males  and  206  females  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  1,795  males  and  1,998 
females  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  town,  which 
occupies  a  pleasing  and  healthy  position,  contains 
several  ^ood  streets  and  houses*  The  parish  church 
is  a  plam  building ;  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
which  is  considered  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Romas 
Catholic  bishop  of  Killala,  is  a  lai^ge  and  very 
ornamental  edifice ;  there  are  also  ^ces  of  wor- 
ship for  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  town  con- 
tains eight  public  schools,  in  which,  and  in  several 
privat-e  semmaries,  about  800  children  receive  in- 
struction. Here  is  also  a  dispensary.  Races  are 
held  in  May,  on  a  fine  course  in  the  neighbourhood. 
General  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  in  July,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Tuesday  in  the  court-house,  a 
neat  modem  buildmg.  Here  is  a  station  of  the  con- 
stabulary, and  a  barrack.  The  market  is  held  on 
Mondays;  fairs  on  12th  May  and  12tli  August. 
There  are  two  ale  and  porter  breweries,  and  two 
large  flour  mills.  A  tobacco  and  snuif  manufactory 
has  been  carried  on  since  1801,  and  coarse  linen  is 
woven,  but  not  to  any  extent.  Within  the  last  few 
^ears  the  provision  trade  has  been  introduced,  and 
IS  now  very  flourishing ;  large  quantides  of  pork  and 
bacon  being  cured,  chiefly  for  the  I^ndon  market. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  ver}'  productive  salmon 
fishery,  rented  at  1,500/.  per  annum :  the  fish  is 
packed  in  ice,  and  exported  to  London.  Eels  are 
also  taken  in  large  quantities  from  September  to 
the  be^nning  of  November;  the  fry  is  sold  at 
2(L  per  quart.  A  branch  of  the  Provincial  I^nk 
was  opened  here  in  1828,  of  the  Agricultural  in 
1835,  and  of  the  National  in  1837.  The  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  is  kept  up  bv  Uie  mail 
road  between  Castlebar  and  Sligo,  which  passes 
through  the  town :  a  new  line  is  also  opened  from 
Swinford  and  Foxford  to  Killala.  The  Moy  is 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  11  ft,  of  wat^r  for 
5  m.  from  the  sea,  but  the  further  passage  is 
checked  bv  a  bar  1^  m.  below  the  town.  (Census 
of  Ireland,  1861.) 

BALLINASLOE,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Galway  and  Roscommon,  prov.  Connaught,  on 
the  Suck,  78  m.  W.  by  S.  Dublin.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  a  castle  (now  fitted  up  as  a  private  resi- 
dence) on  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  river,  hmg 
considered  as  one  of  the  stroiigest  forts  in  the 
prov.  The  battle  of  Aughrim,  in  1691,  in  which 
the  army  of  William  III.,  under  GinkeU,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Athlone,  completely  defeated  that 
of  James  IL,  under  St.  Ruth,  who  was  killed  in 
the  action,  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
3,733  in  1861,  of  whom  1,731  males  and  2,002 
females.  This  does  not  indude  the  portion  situ- 
ated in  the  co.  of  Roscommon,  with  which  together 
there  are  a  total  of  3,911  inhabitants,  l^e  two 
portions  into  which  the  town  is  di\'ided  Djr  the 
river  are  coimectcd  by  a  line  of  road,  consisting 
of  a  causeway  and  t\^'o' bridges  between  the  banks, 
and  an  island  that  intercepts  its  course,  haiing 
together  sixteen  arches ;  the  whole  line  is  about 
600  yards  in  length.  The  private  buildings  have 
increased  rapidly  both  in  number  and  respecta- 
bility, nearly  a  half  having  been  erected  within 
the  last  twelve  years.  The  parish  church  is  a 
plain  building,  with  an  octagonal  spire  springing 
from  scrolls,  that  give  it  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance; the  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  is  also  a  neat  un- 
omamented  structure.  The  Methodists  have  two 
places  of  worship.  The  census  returns  of  1861 
showed  200  males  and  236  females  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  1,484  males  and  1,708 
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fenudee  who  were  Roman  Catholios.  The  district 
lunatic  asylam  for  the  province  stands  on  the 
KosGommon  side  of  the  nver.  It  is  built  in  the 
ftirm  of  a  cross,  with  accommodations  for  214 
patients,  and  is  sorronnded  by  an  enclosed  area  of 
gaxden  and  airing  ground  of  fourteen  acres.  The 
total  expense  of  the  land  and  buildings  was  up- 
wanis  of  27,0002.  Of  the  823  families  of  the  chief 
part  of  the  town,  on  the  Galway  side,  171  were 
engaged,  in  1861,  in  agriculture,  SI  in  trades  and 
manufactures,  and  the  rest  in  other  pursuits.  The 
town  covers  an  area  of  140  statute  acres,  and  is  a 
great  thoroughfare,  a  main  division  of  the  roads 
leadmg  into  Galway  and  Mayo  branching  off  from 
it.  The  railway  from  Dublin  to  Galway  has  a 
station  here.  Passengers  are  also  conveyed  by 
the  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin,  by  boats  fitted  up 
for  their  accommodation.  The  town  is  well  kept; 
much  attention  is  paid  to  external  cleanliness. 

BALLINROBE,  an  inL  town  of  Irehmd,  co. 
Mayo.  prov.  Connaught,  on  the  Robe,  26  m.  NN  W. 
Galway.  Pop.  2,506  in  1861,  of  whom  1,172  males 
and  1,334  females.  The  returns  of  1861  showed 
72  families  engaged  in  agriculture,  119  in  trades 
and  manufactures,  and  846  in  other  pursuits. 
There  were  70  males  and  67  females  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  1,099  males  and 
1,269  females  who  declared  themselves  Roman 

i  Catholics.  The  town  consists  of  a  main  street  and 
two  branches  of  well-built  houses.    Near  it  is  a 

i       torlogh  or  winter  lake,  called  Lough  Shj,  which, 

!  though  flooded  to  a  considerable  extent  m  winter, 
dries  in  the  summer  months,  and  affords  pastur^ 

I  for  sheep.  Lou^h  Mask,  into  which  the  Robe  dis- 
cfaaigea  itself,  hes  about  3  m.  W.  of  the  town.    A 

I  di^)ensary  is  maintained  here.  Barracks  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  both  for  cavalry  and  infantry, 
*  are  now  unoccupied.  A  brisk  trade  in  com  and 
potatoes  is  carried  on,  for  which  a  Monday  market 
IS  held.  Fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  and  6th 
Dec  General  sessions  of  the  peace  take  place  in 
Jane  and  December,  and  petty  sessions  are  held 
on  Mondays  in  the  court-house,  which  is  also  used 
as  a  marJcet-house.  Though  the  town  does  not 
lie  on  any  of  the  great  lines  of  internal  communi- 

,  eation,  it  is  in  a  state  of  propessive  improvement, 
attributable  chiefly  to  the  mcreased  attention  to 
flgriciilture  in  the  district. 

BALLON,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Sarthe,  cap. 
eant.,  on  the  Ome,  14  m.  NNE.  Le  Mans.  Pop. 
1,939  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
linens,  and  some  trade  in  com. 

BALLYCASTLE,'a  marit.  town  of  IreUnd,  N. 
coast  CO.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  a  bay  to  which 
it  gives  name,  42  m.  N.  by  W.  Belfast.  It  ori^- 
nated  in  a  castle  built  here  by  the  Earl  of  Antrmi 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  1^  but  was 
not  remarkable  as  a  town  until  about  1770,  when 
)juge  pail,  grants  were  voted  to  aid  the  working  of 
the  collieries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1,626  in 
1861,  of  whom  684  males  and  942  females :  that 
of  the  parish  of  Ramoan,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
was  2,104  in  1861.  Of  the  421  families  living  m 
the  town,  65  were  returned  in  1861  as  engaged  in 
agriculture,  134  in  trades  and  manufactures,  and  222 
in  other  pursuits.  There  were  22i  males  and  280 
females  registered  as  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church ;  ^1  Biales  and  523  females  who  declared 
themselves  Roman  Catholics ;  and  82  males  and 
110  females  who  were  Presbyterians.  The  town 
lies  in  a  beautiful  vall^  in  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  bay,  and  consists  of  two  detached  portions,  the 
oppo'  and  lower  towns,  connected  by  an  avenue 
bordered  by  forest  trees.  The  houses  are  mostly 
respectable,  all  slated,  and  kept  with  much  neat- 
ness. The  church  is  a  handsome  building ;  the  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel  is  small  \  the  Presbyterians  and  Me- 
VoL  L 
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thodists  have  each  a  place  of  worship.  BaHycastle 
was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  business, 
having  in  it  a  brewery,  glass-house,  and  salt-works, 
all  of  which  have  declined  since  the  stoppage  of 
the  mines ;  and  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  fishing 
village,  and  a  summer  watering-place.  The  col- 
lieries, from  which  it  derived  its  temporary  pros- 
perity, lie  on  each  side  the  promontory  of  Fair 
Head ;  and  the  discoveiy  of  old  workings  and  rude 
implements,  in  a  part  of  the  diff  previously  unex- 
plored, shows  that  they  had  been  opened  at  a  very 
remote  period.  The  seam  of  coal,  which  shows 
itself  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  sea,  forms,  in  one  part,  a  single, 
bed  4^ft  thick ;  at  another,  it  ai)pears  in  six  strata,' 
from  1  to  2^  it.  each,  four  of  which  are  of  flammg, 
and  the  two  others  of  bituminous  or  blind  coal. 
The  workings,  after  having  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years  to  a  considerable  extent,  have 
been  relinquished,  partly  on  account  of  the  difli- 
culty  of  penetrating  to  the  dip  of  the  old  excava- 
tions, and  partly  from  the  want  of  a  safe  harbour 
for  shipping.  The  only  existing  manufacture  is 
that  of  linen,  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  a  few 
cottiers.  The  fishery  of  salmon,  taken  from  Feb- 
ruary to  September,  appears,  from  the  official 
return  of  1836,  to  employ  9  boats  and  27  men.  The 
markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays,  that  of  the  first 
TueMay  in  everj'  month  being  so  numerously  at- 
tended as  to  resemble  a  fair.  The  regular  fairs  are 
held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  the  last  Tuesday's  in  May, 
July  and  Aug.,  and  on  25th  Oct,  and  '22nd  Nov. 
Laige  numb^  of  a  very  small  breed  of  horses, 
called  Raghery  ponies,  ue  brought  for  sale  from 
the  island  of  Rathlin  or  Raghery.  This  island, 
which  lies  about  6  m.  off  the  main  land,  is  remark- 
able both  for  the  singularity  of  its  geological 
formation,  and  for  having  afforded  shelter  to  Robert 
Bruce  when  forced  to  fly  from  Scotland.  The  town 
is  on  the  exteme  N.  point  of  the  line  of  rood  leading 
round  the  coast  of  Antrim  from  Belfast  to  Cole- 
raine,  and  out  of  the  direction  of  any  great  channel 
of  tnide.  The  harbour,  which  was  originally  capa- 
ble of  admitting  vessels  of  huge  draught,  was  un- 
safe from  the  heavy  seas  thrown  in  trom  the  ocean 
by  the  northerly  gales;  but,  after  upwards  of 
16O,00OiL  of  the  public  money  had  been  expended 
in  attempting  to  remedy  this  defect  by  the  erection 
of  a  |)ier,  the  harbour  was  filled  up  with  sand,  and 
the  pier  having  been  neglected,  has  gone  to  ruin. 
In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
collieries,  the  trade  of  the  place  is  almost  extin- 
guished. 

BALLYMENA,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Antrim,  23  m.  NNW.  Belfast,  on  the  Braid,  an 
afifiuent  of  the  Maine,  which  flows  into  Louj^h 
Neagh.  The  town  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  in- 
surgents in  1798,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  but 
was  immediately  after  evacuated.  Pop.  6,600  in 
1861,  exclusive  of  a  suburb  of  the  town  called 
Harr^ndlle,  with  which  together  there  are  6,774 
inhabitants.  The  census  returns  of  1861  give  94 
families  as  engaged  in  agriculture,  569  in  trades 
and  manufactures,  and  498  in  oth»  pursuits.  There 
were  586  males  and  654  lemales  returned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Church;  632  males  and 
789  females  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,177  males 
and  1,372  females  as  I^resb^'tciiiuis.  The  town 
stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain  of  unin- 
viting appearance^  though  pretty  well  cultivated^ 
and  interspersed  with  low  hills,  marsh,  and  bog 
The  river  is  crossed  b^  a  large  stone  bridge ;  many 
of  the  houses  are  antique,  with  gabled  fronts,  but 
those  of  modem  erection  are  generally  of  respect^ 
able  appearance.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  con- 
sist ox  the  par.. church,  a  R;  Cath.  chapd,  two 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  one  ior  Sec&- 
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ders,  anA  one  Ibr  Methodists.  The  diooesan  school 
of  Connor  was  removed  here  from  Camckfeigus  in 
1829,  and  huge  schools  for  bojs  and  girls  are 
maintained  on  an  endowment  by  John  Gay. 
Courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  annually;  a  manor 
court  monthly,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts ;  the 
general  sessions  in  January  and  June,  idtemately 
with  Ballymoney ;  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate 
Tuesdays:  there  is  a  well-ananged  bridewell,  and 
a  police  constabulary  station*  The  town  owes  its 
prosperity  chiefly  to  the  linen  trade;  the  brown 
linen  sales  average  70,000^  annually ;  and  upwards 
of  14,000  pieces  are  bleached  yearly  in  14  bleach- 
in^-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a 
mill  for  spinning  linen  yam.  The  market  for 
linens  is  held  on  Saturdays ;  there  are  also  two 
other  markets  in  the  week  for  pain  and  provisions, 
principally  poric,  laige  quantities  of  which  are  sent 
to  Belfast.  The  market-house  is  a  well-built  edifice 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  fairs  are  held  on 
the  26th  July  and  21st  Oct  A  branch  of  the 
Provincial  Bank  was  opened  here  in  1833 :  of  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Banks,  in  1834 ;  and  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank,  in  1836.  The  town  lies  on  the 
mail-coach  road  from  Belfast  to  Londonderry,  and 
has  also  a  station  on  the  *  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties '  line  of  railway,  from  which  junctions 
run  to  Ballymoney,  Coleraine,  and  Portrush.  The 
line  to  Belfast  was  opened  April  11,  1848,  and  has 
proved  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity for  the  town. 

BALLYMONEY,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Antrim,  proy.  Ulster,  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
J^ower  Bann,  8  m.  SE.  Coleraine.  Pop.  2,600  in 
1861,  of  whom  1,213  males,  and  1,387  females.  The 
census  returns  showed  53  families  engaged  in 
agriculture,  225  in  trades  and  manufactures,  and 
258  in  other  pursuits.  There  were  234  males  and 
261  females  returned  as  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  380  males  and  414  females  as  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  527  males  and  642  females  as  Presby- 
terians. The  town  is  irregularly  built  on  an 
eminence,  about  9  m.  E.  of  ue  Bann.  Its  places 
of  worehip  are,  the  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  and  houses  for  Presbyterians,  Remon- 
strants, Seceders,  and  Covenantere.  A  school,  on 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  is  established, 
and  several  others  on  private  endowments,  in 
which,  including  private  seminaries,  about  700 
children  are  instructed.  There  is  a  dispensary,  and 
a  mendicit}'  association.  A  steeple  cnase  in  De- 
cember, for  a  gold  cup,  has  been  substituted  for 
races,  which  bad  been  a  favourite  sport.  A  manor 
court  is  held  on  the  first  Friday  or  every  month ; 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  in  January  and  June, 
alternately  with  Ballymena;  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Tuesdays.  The  court^nouse  Lb  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a  well-arranged 
bridewell:  a  chief  constabulaiy  station  is  fixed 
here.  The  trade  is  principally  in  fine  linens,  a 
species  of  which,  called  Coleraines,  Lb  in  great  de- 
mand: there  arc  two  markets  for  coarse  linens. 
An  extensive  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  grain, 
butter,  and  provisions,  which  has  much  increased 
since  the  opening  of  a  line  of  railway  in  November, 
1855,  connecting  the  town  with  the  system  of  the 
*  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties'  railway.  The 
regular  market  days  arc  Thursdays;  fairs  are  held 
on  6th  May,  lOtii  July,  and  10th  Oct.  A  branch 
of  the  Belfast  Bank  was  opened  in  1834,  and  of 
the  Ulster  Bank  in  1836.  The  town  lies  on  the 
railway  from  Belfast  to  Londonderr}'. 

BALLYSHANNON,  a  maritime  town  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Donegal,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Erne, 
where  it  discha^es  itself  into  Ballyshannon  Bay, 
108  m.  NW.  Dublin.  It  consists  of  throe  very 
steep  and  irregular  streets  on  one  side  of  the 
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riyer,  and  a  poor  aaboib,  called  the  Port,  on  the 
other :  the  conmianication  between  them  is  by  a 
bridge  of  14  arches.  The  parish  church  stands*  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built : 
there  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  two  places 
of  worship  for  Methodists,  and  one  for  Presby- 
terians. The  population  was  3,197  in  1861,  of 
whom  1,408  males  and  1 ,789  females.  Of  the  704 
families,  76  were  engaged  in  agricoltare,  252  in 
trades  and  manufactures,  and  376  in  other  pur- 
suits. The  returns  showed  200  males  and  282 
females  belonging  to  the  EstAblished  Church, 
1,141  males  and  1,433  females  who  weie  Roman 
Catholics,  and  50  males  and  39  females  who  were 
Presbyterians.  An  artillery  banack  adjoins  the 
place,  and  it  is  a  chief  constabulaiy  station.  The 
W.  was  incorporated  by  James  L,  m  1613,  and  re- 
turned two  members  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  tUl  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfiranchised.  A  manor  court 
for  pleas  to  the  amount  of  21.  is  held  every  three 
weeks,  petty  sessions  once  a  fortnight.  The  coart 
sits  in  an  upper  apartment  of  the  market-house, 
which  is  also  used  as  an  assembly-room.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a  magnificent 
cascade  formed  by  the  Erne,  here  150  yards  broad, 
throwing  its  waters  over  a  ridge  of  rock  16  ft 
high,  with  a  noise  audible  for  seyeral  miles.  Sal- 
mon and  eels  are  caught  in  great  numbos;  the 
former  chiefly  for  the  firitish  markets :  the  annual 
produce  is  upwards  of  fifty  tons.  There  are  no 
manufactures  of  any  consequence,  and  the  trade  is 
confined  chiefly  to  retail  dealing  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  harbour,  which  is  impracticable  for 
vessels  of  aiiy  draught.  A  branch  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  was  opened  in  1885.  Markets  are 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ;  fain  on  the  18th 
of  Sept.,  and  on  the  2nd  of  every  other  month.  A 
mail-coach  plies  between  Enniskillen  and  this 
town  every  day  in  the  week,  putting  it  in  com- 
munication with  the  railway  i^tem  of  Ireland. 

BALTA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov. 
Podolia,  on  the  Kadynia,  160  m.  SE.  Kamenetz. 
Pop.  14,036  in  1858.  Its  suburb,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  river,  now  in  the  goy.  of  Kherson,  was  for- 
merly in  Turkey,  while  the  bulk  of  the  town,  or 
the  portion  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  was  in 
Poland.  The  latter  is  comparatively  well  built, 
and  industrious.  A  very  extonaiye  commerce  is 
carried  on  in  grain  and  other  produce  of  the 
country. 

BALTIC  SEA,  an  internal  or  meditemmean 
sea,  in  the  NW.  part  of  Europe,  surrounded  and 
very  nearly  enclosed  by  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Germany,  and  Denmark.  It  is  usnsUr 
understood  to  commence  S.  of  the  Danish  Islands 
(Funen,  Zealand,  and  Laland),  and  thus  limited, 
it  is  the  most  isolated  of  any  similar  body  of  water 
in  the  world.  But  N.  of  these  islands  tKe  Katte- 
gat and  the  Skager  Rack  can  be  regarded  only  as 
parts  of  the  Baltic,  which  may  therefore  be  de- 
scribed as  commencing  at  the  Naze  of  Norway, 
in  long.  7^  E.,  and  extending  to  St,  Peterebuig 
OR  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in  long.  30°  28'  46"  E. 
Its  extreme  points  in  lat,  are  Wismar,  in  Meck- 
lenburg, 630  60'  N.,  and  Tomea,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  66<>  61'  N.  These  points  maik  also 
its  greatest  length,  which  is  oonsequentiy  about 
840  m. ;  its  width  yaries  firom  76  to  150  m.,  and 
its  area  is  estimated  at  165,000  sq.  m.,  without 
including  the  Kattegat  and  Skager  Rack,  for 
which  an  addition  6f  18,000  or  19,000  sq.  m.  may 
be  made.  (Catteau,  Tableau  de  la  Mer  Baltique, 
i  2-^7 ;  Thomson's  Travels  in  Sweden,  884.) 

The  direction  in  which  the  Baltic  penetrates 
the  land  is  extremely  tortuous.  The  Skager  Rack, 
the  first  great  gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  runs  NE. 
between  the  shores  of  Jutland  and  Norway,  for 
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ittber  more  tihan  150  m.,  to  the  W:  coast  of 
Sireden ;  and  the  Kattegat,  from  the  Skaw  (the 
NE.  point  of  Jutland),  has  a  direction  almost  due 
S.  between  Jutland  and  Sweden  for  about  120  m. 
The  awrage  width  of  these  gulfs  is  nearly  equal 
(70  m.) ;  but  the  former  is  much  the  most  uniform, 
tb«  Kattegat  bemg  narrowest  at  its  N.  end,  be- 
tween the  Skaw  and  Gottenbuig,  and  widening 
considerably  towards  the  S.  From  Laholm  Bay 
to  tbe  opposite  Danish  coast  is  fuU  100  m.  The 
two  Belts  and  the  Sound  are  the  three  straits 
which  connect  the  Katte^t  with  the  Baltic,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  and  their  direction  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  gulf  in  which  they  terminate, 
Dtmely  S.  This  sea  has  been  so  long  known  to 
Europeans,  that  its  peculiar  entrance  has  ceased 
to  excite  attention ;  yet  there  is  not  one,  per- 
haps, where  navigation  is  so  intricate.  The  direct 
distance  between  the  Kattegat  and  the  t^pen  sea  of 
the  Baltic,  is  lees  than  110  m. ;  that  between  the 
chores  of  Jutland  and  Sweden  is  no  where  more 
fuui  130  m. ;  and  in  this  space,  which  would  not 
be  accounted  huge,  even  were  it  clear,  are  crowded 
between  sixty  and  70  islands,  with  shoals  and  sand 
banks  innumerable.  IVo  of  these  islands,  Funen 
and  Zealand,  may  be  called  large,  and  some  of  the 
others,  as  Alten,'Langland,  Laland,  Falster,  and 
Moen,  of  respectable  size,  their  situation  in  a 
close  sea  being  considered.  It  is  the  two  large 
islands  which,  with  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
coasts,  form  the  three  straits;  the  smaller  isles 
and  sand  banks  serving  to  break  up  their  chan- 
nels, which  would  otherwise  be  sufficiently  direct, 
into  many  small  and  variable  currents.  The 
little  Belt  (the  strait  between  Jutland  and  Fu- 
nen) is,  at  its  N.  end,  less  than  f  m.  in  width. 
It  expands,  however,  immediately,  and  between 
Asoesand  and  Assens  is  8  m.  broad.  Still  further 
S.  the  continent  recedes  into  a  great  bay ;  and 
the  island  becoming  broken  up  into  several 
mailer  islets,  the  greatest  width  of  the  Little 
Belt  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than  45  m.  Its  most 
S.  channel  contmeta  again  to  about  8  m.,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Alten  and  ^roe.  The  Great 
Belt  (between  Funen  and  Zealand)  is  more  uni- 
foim  in  its  width,  which  averages  about  20  m. 
Towards  the  S^,  however,  this  strait  also  stretches 
out  W.  into  a  laxge  bay,  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Zealand  and  Laland,  and  at  its  S.  termination  it 
is  divided  into  two  channehi  by  the  island  of 
Langland,  of  which  the  widest  or  most  £.,  be- 
tween Langland  and  Laland,  is  about  8  m.  across, 
the  other  not  more  than  4  m.  The  Sound,  at  its 
oitnmce  between  Elsinore  in  Zealand  and  Hel- 
singboig  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  is  about  4  m. 
wide;  but  it  spreads  into  a  succession  of  bays 
upon  the  Swedish  shore,  and  towards  its  S.  end, 
into  one  of  considerable  size  (Kidge  Bay}  on  that 
of  Zealand.  It  is  here  about  28  m.  across,  but  the 
return  of  the  land  contracts  its  final  outlet  to 
about  half  that  amount.  (Catteau,  L  2-26; 
Thomson,  386;  Can:.,  Northern  Summer,  27,30, 
102,  4c.) 

The  direction  of  the  sea  from  these  straits  is 
fint  E.  to  Memel  (about  800  m.),  and  then  N.  as 
fsr  as  the  lat  of  Stockholm,  69°  21',  a  distance  of 
360  m.  It  is  to  these  portions  that  the  term 
Baltic  Sea,  in  its  limited  sense,  is  restricted,  for 
at  this  point  it  separates  into  two  great  gulfs ;  of 
which  one,  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  runs  nearly  due 
E.  between  the  Russian  territories  of  Finland  and 
Kevel ;  the  other,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  little  £. 
of  S,  between  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  Gulf  of 
Fmland  is  200  m.  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  60  or  70  m. ;  that  ofBothnia  is  about  400  m. 
long,  and  120  m.  in  average  width,  but  at  its  nar- 
ravest  part,  the  Quarken,  opposite  Umea,  it  does 


not  much  exceed  40  m.  The  Gulf  of  Riga,  or 
Livonia,  S.  of  that  of  Finland,  is  also  an '  im- 
portant inlet,  stretching  into  the  countries  from 
which  it  is  named,  about  83  m.  from  £.  to  W.,  and 
about  90  m.  from  N.  to  a  (Catteau,  I  27-114; 
Thomson,  326.)  Beyond  the  Danish  islands  the 
Baltic  u  a  tolerably  clear  sea,  exceot  on  the  coasts, 
where  alluvial  islands  are  continually  forming.  In 
the  main  stream  the  only  interruptions  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  water  are  found  in  Kugen  (which  is, 
however,  close  to  the  Pomeranian  shore) ;  Bom- 
hohn,  between  the  coasts  of  Prussia  and  Sweden, 
but  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former; 
Geland,  on  the  S£.  of  Sweden ;  Gothland,  NE.  of 
Oeland ;  Oesel,  Dago,  and  several  smaller  islands 
between  the  Gulfs  of  Riga  and  Finland ;  and  the 
Aland  archipelago  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Opposite  to  these  last  the  SW.  coast  of 
Finland  is  crowded  with  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  islets,  which  seem  as  though  the  mam  shore 
were  advancing  by  rapid  strides  to  join  the  huger 
islands  of  Aland,  as  a  sta^  in  its  progress  towards 
a  junction  with  the  opposite  Swedish  shore.  (See 
Aland,  Bornholm,  (iothlakd.) 

The  Baltic  is  not,  like  other  close  seas,  the 
Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  Ac,  shut  in  by  rocks  and 
high  mountains.  On  the  NW.  and  N.,  indeed, 
the  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway  fonn  a 
sufficiently  defhiite  boundary;  but,  towards  the 
£.,  8E.,  S.,  and  even  SW.,  its  borders  stretch  away 
in  plains  oocup3ring  much  more  than  half  Europe. 
On  the  S.  the  nearest  high  lands  are  the  Hartz, 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  the  Carpathians ; 
SW.  lie  the  flat  lands  of  Jutland,  HoLstein,  and 
Holland ;  S£.  the  plain  is  unbroken  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian ;  and  E.  there  are 
no  hills  except  the  insignificant  elevations  of 
Valdai,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Oural  moun- 
tains. The  basin  of  this  sea  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  well  defined,  except  towards  the  N.  and 
NW.  In  every  other  direction  it  has  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  of  the  running  water  only, 
and  that  on  land  so  level  that  the  basin  of  the 
Baltic  is  constantly  combining  with  those  of  other 
seas;  with  that  of  the  White  Sea,  through  the 
lakes  of  Russian  Lapland ;  with  that  of  the  Cas- 
pian, by  the  close  approach  of  many  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Wolga  to  Lakes  Onega  and 
Ladoga;  and  with  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  among 
the  innumerable  streams  of  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
Thus  the  limits  of  the  basin  are  in  lat.  49<'  and  69^ 
N.,  in  long.  7°  40'  £.  (Arrowsmith's  Atlas  ;  Von 
Buch's  Travels,  837 ;  Catteau,  ii.  44,  4c.)  With 
the  exception  of  some  portions  of  America,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  more  abundantly  watered 
than  this  district :  upwards  of  240  rivers  find  their 
way  to  the  Baltic ;  the  lakes  in  its  neighbourhood 
are  all  but  innumerable,  and  altogether  this  sea 
drains  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  surface 
of  Europe.  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the  8. 
and  SE.  run  the  longest  counes,  varying  from  330 
to  760  m.  (See  Odkr,  Vistula,  Niemen,  Dwina, 
&c)  Some  of  those  from  the  E.  appear  at  first  to 
be  muc^  shorter,  as  the  Neva,  which  from  Lakt 
Ladoga  does  not  exceed  45  m. :  but  as  this  lake 
is  connected  with  that  of  Onega  by  the  Svix,  and 
as  Onega  receives  the  VoUa,  a  stream  rising  close 
to  the  40th  meridian,  the  whole  of  this  water 
course  is  not  less  than  400  m.  in  length.  The 
other  Finnish  riven  are  not  long ;  but  W.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  the  rivers  of  Sweden  vary  from 
200  to  300  miles.  The  most  peculiar  part  of  this 
basin  is  the  SW.  comer,  where,  though  the  nearest 
mountains  are  those  of  the  Hartz,  the  basin  itself 
does  not  exceed  20  or  25  m.  in  width.  The  Elbe, 
which  runs  vrithin  50  m.  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Eyder,  which  rises  close  to  its  shores,  fall  into  the 
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Xorth  Sea,  and  their  affluents  belong  of  conne  to 
that  system;  but  such  is  the  flatness  of  the 
country  in  this  part  of  Grennany,  that  the  different 
waters  are  constantly  uniting,  and  a  canal  of  less 
than  3  m.  has  senred  to  connect  the  Baltic  with 
the  Elbe  by  joining  the  rivers  Trave  and  Strick- 
nitz,  below  Lubeck.  A  similar  junction  has  been 
effected  between  the  Baldc  and  the  Evder,  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  Kiel.  Since  the  cession  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  peninsula  by  Denmark,  the  Prussian 
government  has  undertaken  to  connect  the  Baltic 
with  the  North  Sea,  by  means  of  a  laige  canal, 
deep  enough  for  sea^going  vessels.  The  canal, 
which  crosses  the  southern  part  of  Schleswig, 
where  the  peninsula  is  narrowest,  was  commenc^ 
in  1865. 

The  Baltic  is  extremely  shallow,  bdng  not 
more  in  its  W.  part,  between  Kiel  and  Copen- 
hagen, than  16  fathoms  deep,  and  most  commonly 
*  not  more  than  8  or  10  (Von  Buch,  10) ;  but  far- 
ther E.  it  deepens  considerably,  and  midway  be- 
tween Memel  and  Oeland  it  is' from  60  to  100  fa- 
thoms. This  is,  however,  its  greatest  depth,  for 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  suddenly  shallows  from  50 
or  60  fathoms  to  16  fathoms,  4  fathoms,  and,  in 
the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  to  even  less  than  this.  The 
average  depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  sea,  but  it  is 
less  encumbered  with  sand  banks,  and  its  har- 
bours are  more  convenient :  none  of  those  S.  and 
E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  have  more  than  20  ft. 
water,  and  but  few  have  as  much  as  16.  (Cat- 
teau,  I  39-114.) 

The  Baltic,  being  a  close  sea,  with  its  entrance 
from  the  approach  of  the  tidal  wave,  is,  of  course, 
not  subject  to  the  phenomena  of  tides.  These,  so 
very  powerful  in  the  German  Ocean,  are  found  to 
decrease  sensibly  in  the  Skager  Rack  and  Kattegat, 
to  be  barely  perceptible  in  the  entrance  of  the 
straits,  and  entirely  to  vanish  S.  of  the  Danish 
Islands.  (Catteau,  1. 115-118.)  But  though  tides 
be  wanting,  a  variation  in  height  eqiul,  fre- 
quently, to  four  feet  is  observed,  at  irr^ular  in- 
tervals, in  the  waters  of  this  sea.  This  phenome- 
non occurs  at  all  seasons,  but  chiefly  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  or  at  the  time  of  heavy  rains,  or  when 
the  atmosphere  is  chaiged  with  clouds,  though 
unattended  bv  falling  weather.  The  water  main- 
tains its  height  frequently  for  several  days,  some- 
times even  for  weeks,  produces  considerable  agi- 
tation in  the  gulfs  and  straits,  and,  except  in 
winter,  when  its  power  is  restrained  by  the  accu- 
mulated snow  and  ice,  inundates  the  low  wastes 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Prevalent  winds,  flood- 
ing rains,  melting  snows,  and  many  other  causes, 
have  been  assi^ed  for  this  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, which  continued,  however,  to  occur 
under  circumstances  totally  incompatible  with 
any  or  all  of  these;  but  m  1804  Schultens,  a 
Swedish  physician,  after  collecting  all  the  observa- 
tions that  had  been  made,  found  that  the  greatest 
height  of  the  water  corresponded  to  the  greatest 
depression  of  the  barometrical  column  and  con- 
versely. The  extreme  variation  of  the  latter 
amounts  in  N.  Europe  to  2^  in.,  equivalent  to 
nearly  34  in.  of  water :  and  combining  this  with 
the  fact,  that  the  movement  of  the  water  always 
preceded,  by  a  little,  that  of  the  mercury,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  former  was  owing  to  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  different  parts  of 
the  surface;  the  extreme  height  sometimes  at^ 
tained  being  dependent  upon  local  and  accidental 
circumstances.  The  almost  total  absence  of  oceanic 
action  in  this  sea  leaves  the  cause,  thus  assigned, 
to  operate  with  full  power;  and  if  Schultens'  hy- 
pothesis be  confirmed,  it  will  serve  to  explain 
similar  phenomena,  observed  in  other  dose  waters; 


as  the  Caspian,  Lake  BaiOul,  and  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  to  the  similar  variations  in  which  Saa»- 
sure  has  assigned  a  cause  analogous  to  that  ofTered 
by  Schultens  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  (Mem. 
Acad.  Stock.  1804 ;  Saussure's  Voyage  dans  les 
Alpes,  L  15.) 

The  currents  of  the  Baltic  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  its  riveis ;  and  as  these  exist  in  the 
greatest  number  towards  the  N.  and  E.  parte,  the 
general  direction  of  the  water  is  firom  I^XE.  to 
SSW.,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  latitude  of  Konigs- 
berg.  The  impulse  from  the  S.  here  given  by  we 
great  rivers  of  Prussia  aids  the  resistance  of  the 
land  to  turn  the  ciurrent  W.,  towards  the  Danish 
islands,  among  which  it  of  course  becomes  broken 
into  many  parts,  all  combining  at  last  in  a  general 
N.  direction  through  the  Kattegat,  and  thence 
SW.  through  the  Skager  Rack  into  the  N.  Sea. 
The  currents  of  the  Baltic  are,  therefore,  outwards ; 
and  when  a  W.  wind  forces  the  water  of  the  ocean 
into  its  gulfs,  these  currents,  always  intricate,  be- 
come extremely  complicated^,  and  even  dangerous. 
(Catteau,  i.  125-132.)  This  general  direction  of 
the  water,  together  with  the  number  of  riveis 
which  flow  into  the  Baltic,  account  for  the  very 
slight  degree  of  saltness  which  it  is  found  to 
possess.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ocean  holds 
m  solution  salt,  muriate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  to  the  amount  of  about 
l-27th  of  its  own  weight;  but  at  Copenhagen, 
Von  Buch  found  this  proportion  reduced  to  con- 
siderably less  than  1-1 00th;  and  Thomson,  at 
Tunabe^,  S.  of  Stockholm,  found  it  less  than 
l-210th»— a  quantity  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  affect 
the  palate;  and  it  is  said  that  farther  to  the  N. 
and  E.  the  sailors  commonly  use  the  water  of  the 
Baltic  for  their  food.  The  following  is  the  relative 
gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  and  of  the 
Baltic,  under  various  circumstances;  for,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  latter  becomes  much  salter, 
iinder  a  W.  wind,  when  the  water  of  the  ocean  is 
forced  into  it,  and  that  this  effect  is  perceptible 
for  a  considerable  distance : — 

8p.0r.  8p.Gr. 

Open  sea  at  HeU-  Baltic  at  the  Scaw   1*0203 

goland     .        ,      1*0831    Sound  .      1-0047  to  1-009S 

Frith  of  Forth   ,      1-0290    Tunaberg  .       •     1-0M7 

In  a  NW.  wind  the  g^vity  at  Copenhagen  rose 
to  1*0189;  and  near  Stockholm  the  folloving 
changes  ware  observed,  under  the  various  drcnm- 
stances :-~ 


Wind  B. 
WhidW. 


6p.Gr.   I 

1*0089    Storm  atW. 

1-0067  I  Wind  NW. . 


Sp.Gr. 

1'0118 
1-009S 


Grw 

n*« 

7*4 


Lastly,  the  quantity  of  salt  procured  from  1,000 
grains  of  water,  firom  the  following  places,  was  as 
under: — 

Or*    I 
Frith  of  Forth       «      86*6    Sound  . 
Scaw      .        .        .      82*0  I  Tunaber^r     • 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  these  experiments 
were  made  S.  of  the  lat.  of  Stockholm  (59"  20, 
and  that  an  immense  number  of  rivers  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ccmi- 
clude  that  the  N.  part  of  that  gulf  should  be  still 
less  salt,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  free  from  any  saline 
mixture  whatever.  (Von  Buch,  10;  Thomson, 
886-390.)  The  experiments  of  Von  Buch  and 
Thomson,  conducted  independently,  and  with 
every  possible  care,  must  be  received  as  satis- 
factory; but  it  is,  perhi^M,  necessary  to  observe 
that  Catteau  gives  the  amount  of 'salt  held  in 
solution  by  the  Baltic,  generally  at  l^Oth  to 
l-40th  of  the  water.  (L  142.)  It  ia  not,  however, 
possible  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  others  by 
the  same  author:  such  as,  that  in  many  bays  the 
water  is  used  for  cooking;  that  in  summer  the 
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Golf  of  Bothnia  yields  only  1  ton  of  salt  from  800 
tons  of  water,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  varies 
between  1-0126, 1-0047, 1-0041,  and  1,0088.  (i.144.) 
Neither  is  this  quantity  of  salt  consistent  with  the 
following  table  of  the  relative  amount  in  8  lbs. 
(Gfrman)  of  water  taken  from  the  N.  Sea  and 
Baltic ;  which  is  given  by  Catteau,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ualem  and  Yogel  (L  148.)  :~ 


N.ScA 

Iteltio 

XmiateofSoda      .       . 

—  llAgnesIa 
Solphate  of  Lime     .       . 

-  Soda     .       . 

Gr. 

198  i 
S3 
1  l-8d 
li 

Or. 

S63 
111 
13 

1 
1 

Total       .       .       . 

746  1-8d 

888 

The  Gennan  pound  is  a  variable  weight,  but  it 
is  no  where  lighter  than  the  English,  and  in  most 
places  on  the  Baltic  it  is  from  400  to  500  gr. 
neavier;  taking,  however,  the  English  pound  of 
7,000  gndns,  the  above  results  give  less  than  l*5th, 
and  not  l-40th,  far  less  I'SOth^  as  the  proportion 
of  salt  to  the  water  of  the  Baltic.  The  proportion 
of  the  N.  Sea  is  about  l-28th,  differing  very  little 
from  that  assigned  above. 

This  freshness  of  the  water  combines  with  its 
shallowness  and  confined  situation  to  render  it 
pecnliarly  liable  to  congelation;  in  fact,  it  is 
every  year  encumbered  with  ice,  and  its  straits 
are  usually  impassable  from  December  to  ApriL 
Severe  frosts  made  the  sea  passable  in  its  widest 
parts,  between  Prussia  and  Denmark,  in  1888, 
1399,  1423,  and  1429.  The  climate,  like  that  of 
all  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  Germanv,  has 
become  more  mild  under  the  effects  of  better 
drainage  and  cultivation ;  but,  even  within  recent 
times,  Charles  XII.  marched  across  the  Sound 
and  the  two  Belts  to  the  attack  of  Denmark,  and 
8o  late  as  1809  a  Russian  army  crossed  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  on  the  ice.  (Catteau,  L  146-158; 
Thomson,  180,  188.)  The  temperature  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  sea  does  not  appear  to  dimi- 
nisn  with  increase  of  lat.  so  much  as  might  be 
expected:  at  Tomea,  nearly  66<^  N.,  Yon  Buch 
amrms  that  the  season  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
K.  Germany  by  more  than  a  month;  and  that 
the  polar  winter  does  not  set  in  till  the  end  of 
November. 

The  productions,  animal  and  vegetable,  of  the 
smronnding  countries  are  somewhat  mod(^ed  by 
the  presence  of  this  considerable  body  of  internal 
water.  (See  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Fin- 
land, ^c)  The  sea  itself  is  extremely  rich  in 
fiah  of  many  varieties;  the  taking  of  which  forms 
an  important  branch  of  industry  m  all  the  neigh- 
boming  countries.  The  larger  amphibia — morses, 
lamantins,  &&,  are  absent;  but  seals  are  very 
plentiful,  not  only  in  the  sea,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bonriiig  lakes  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  Ac;  they  do 
not  form  a  part  of  human  food,  as  in  other  less 
fertile  countries  of  the  North,  but  are  chased  with 
great  avidity  for  their  oil  and  skins.  Whales  are 
stated  to  be  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions, 
but  are  very  rarely  found:  one  was  seen  in  the 
(iulf  of  Bothnia,  in  July  1811 ;  but  this,  like 
every  other  appearance  of  the  animal,  was  re- 
garded by  the  mhabitants  as  an  evil  omeiu  Of 
other  and  smaller  cetaoea,  the  marsouin  (De^>hinu8 
Pkoeana  of  LinniBus)  is  common  enoi^^h  m  the 
Baltic     (Catteau,  i.  199-251.) 

Of  the  oflen  asserted  important  fact  that  the 
Baltic  ts  decreatrng^  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
Akmbt,  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  countries  and 
recent  observations  being  taken  into  cuu^ideration. 


The  innumerable  lakes  that  lie  between  it  and  the 
White  Sea  are  nothing  but  the  last  remains  of  a 
once  continuous  sea;  which  ma^  be  6oiisidered  as 
proved  by  the  appearance  of  similar  animals  in 
these  waters,  though  now  fresh,  and  the  broad 
band  of  tertiary  strata  which  extends  throughout 
the  whole  space.    (Lyell,  Prin.  GeoL,  L  209.)    On 
the  S.,  even  within  Uie  period  of  modem  history, 
great  changes  have  taken  place.    Lubeck,  which 
when  first  built  was  undoubtedly  a  sea-fwrt,  is 
now  12  m.  from  the  shore,  and  incessant  ^ains  are 
requisite  to  preserve  its  communication  with  it  by 
the  channel  of  the  Trave.    The  numerous  lakes  of 
N.  Grermany,  like  those  of  Finland,  are  but  the 
last  remnants  of  the  sea,  which  once  and  lately  lay 
upon  the  soil,  as  is  incontestably  proved  by  the 
continual  choking  up  of  some,  and  the  constant 
detaching  of  others,  nom  the  main  body  of  water 
bv  the  deposits  brought  down  bv  the  rivers.    The 
Haffs  of  Prussia  are  now  quite  detached ;  the  Isle 
of  Rugen  is  all  but  joined  to  the  German  conti- 
nent; while  its  former  division  into  several  sepa- 
rate islands  is  attested  by  the  different  names 
bestowed  upon  its  different  parts;  of  which  Rugen 
Annch,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  means 
Rui^  Proper.    Similar  instances  might  be  accu- 
midated  all  along  this  coast,  all  parts  of  which  are 
full  of  evidences  of  the  same  gradual  and  rapid 
changes.  (De  Luc,  200, 286, 248, 247, 276,  etpau,) ; 
and  were  other  proof  wanting,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  extensive  mosses  abounding  in  marine 
plants,  which  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  N. 
Germany.    (Von  Buch,  2 ;  De  Luc,  192,  et  pass.) 
In  the  N.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  same  de- 
crease is  going  on  with  equal,  if  not  jjpreater,  ra- 
pidity (Von  Bucb)  386) ;  and  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  surface  of  the  sea  cannot  «tnA,  this  the 
laws  of  equilibrium  would  prevent;  yet,  from 
every  observation,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  its  bed 
is  filliug  up,  and  that  the  surrounding  land  is 
slowly   (perhi^  not  ver^  tbwly)  rising.      Olaf 
Dalin,  a  Swedish  mathematician  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, calculated  the  change  at  1  inch  per  annum ; 
and  judging  by  the  very  evident  alterations  in 
many  parts,  this  is  not  probably  too  high,  though 
the   hypothesis  was   held   in  scorn  when   firat 
broached.    (Algarotti's  Letters,  86.)    As  the  same 
operation  may  be  traced  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas  (see  Caspian  and  Bi^ck 
Sea),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  are 
tJie  last  drainings  of  the  European  plain  towards 
the  SE.,  as  the  Baltic  is  towards  the  NW.,  or  that 
these  waters  were  once  in  connection ;  the  very 
trifling  elevation  between  their  basins  serving  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the  rivers,  and  the  con- 
sequent deposit  of  new  land.    (See  Lyell's  GreoL 
Map  of  Europe,  i.  209.)    One  of  the  most  peculiar 
appearances  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  consists  of 
the  immense  number  of  granite  blocks,  boulders, 
as  they  are  called,  with  which  the  alluvial  soil  is 
everywhere  covered :  after  all  that  has  been  said 
upon  this,  subject,  the  appearance  of  these  anoma- 
lous masses  continues  a  mystery.    The  opinion  of 
De  Luc,  that  the^  were  forced  by  explosion  through 
the  superstrata,  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  less  violent  than  the  supposition 
that  they  were  floated  from  a  distance  upon  water 
or  ice.    (GeoL  Trav.,  69-76,  et  pass,) 

Commerce, — The  Oder,  Vistula,  and  other  great 
rivers  that  have  their  embouchures  in  the  Baltic, 
and  the  many  large  cities  that  are  built  on  or  near 
its  shores,  have  made  it  the  theatre  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive commerce.  In  this  respect  its  importance 
was  much  increased  b^  the  foundation  of  Peters- 
burg, the  trade  of  which  is  now  of  great  extent 
and  value.  Raw  products,  including  com,  timber, 
hemp  and  flax,  tallow,  hides,  linseed,  bristiea. 
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wool,  &c,  constitute  the  principal  irtides  of  ex- 
port from  the  Baltic  ports ;  colonial  products,  mar- 
nufactured  loods,  6iy  stuffy  irines,  salt,  coal,  Ac., 
bcin^  among  the  {irincipal  articles  of  import.  The 
leadmg  ports,  setting  out  from  the  Sound,  are  Co- 
penha^n,  Lttbeck,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Swinemunde, 
Dant.zic  (which,  next  to  Odessa,  is  the  prindpal 
port,  not  m  Europe  only  but  in  the  world,  for  the 
shipment  of  wheat),  itttnigsben^,  Memel,  Riga, 
Peterabuig,  and  Stockholm.  The  U.  Kingdom 
has  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Baltia  The  vast  importance  of  the  com- 
merce in  wheat  alone  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement,  which  gives  the  value  of  the  unports  of 
this  article  from  the  various  ports  of  the  Baltic 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  each  of  the  three 
years  1862, 1868,  and  1864 :— 


impontiirwbMt 

1863 

1865 

1864 

PromRngsia   •    . 
„     Prussia 
„     Denmark   . 
„     Mecklenbnrg 

£ 

8,128,060 

4,014,047 

876,459 

252,472 

£ 

2,039.281 

2,631,096 

278,568 

211,702 

£ 

2,152,201 

2,497,047 

484,782 

831,936 

The  vast  commercial  intercourse  of  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  with  Great  Britain  is  further  shown  by 
the  navigation  returns,  which  state  that  in  the 
year  1864  theje  arrived  8,412  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate burthen  of  776,636  tons,  from  the  northern 
ports  of  Russia;  2,714  vessels,  of  632,696  tons 
nom  Prussia;  1,680  vessels,  of  194,967  tons  from 
Denmark;  and  1,266  vessels,  of  481^93  tons  from 
Mecklenburg  and  the  Duchies.  This  gives  a  total 
of  nearly  10,000  vessels  sailing  annually  fix>m  the 
Baltic  into  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  ancients  were  but  ver^  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  Baltic :  it  is  mentioned  by  them  under 
the  title  of  Sinus  Oodanus  (Gulf  of  the  Goth  Dane) ; 
but  it  was  the  theatre  of  those  marvels  which,  in 
ancient  geography,  always  mark  imperfect  know- 
ledge. Its  shores  gave  forth,  however,  the  warriors 
who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  modem  European  society.  In 
modem  times  its  straits  are  more  crowded  with 
ships  of  all  nations  than  those  of  any  other  inland 
sea.  Large  quantities  of  amber  are  collected  on 
its  shores,  especially  those  of  Prussia,  and  the  isle 
of  Rugen.  (Catteau,  I  189-251.)  The  origin  of 
the  nune  Baltic  has  divided  etymologists.  Some 
derive  it  from  the  Danish  Belt  (a  girdle),  and 
others  from  the  word  BaUOf  which,  in  the  Li- 
thuanian tongue,  signifies  White.  The  great 
quantity  of  snow  which  annually  falls  in  its  nei|rh- 
bourhood,  renders  this  last  derivation  far  from  im- 
probable, though  the  former  be  evidently  not  less 
applicable;  at  all  events,  the  name  has  existed 
from  very  early  times,  though  at  present  the 
general  designation,  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  its 
shores,  is  Oti-see  (Eastern  Sea),  as  serving  to  dis- 
tingidsh  it  from  the  Atlantic,  or  Western  Ocean, 

BALTIMORE,  a  marit.  city  of  N.  America,  the 
third  in  point  of  size  and  importance  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  principal  city,  though  not  the  cap. 
of  the  state  of  MaryUmd,  on  the  N.  side  of  Pa- 
tapsco  Bay,  14  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the 
Chesapeake,  87  m.  NE.  Washington,  and  100  m. 
SW.  Philadelphia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railway.  Pop.  in  1800,  23,971;  in  1830,  62,738; 
in  1840,  184,879;  in  1850,  169,054;  and  in  1860, 
212,418.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  on 
slightly  undulating  ground^  and  is  built  round 
a  tuisin  or  inner  hanx>ur,  which  affords  a  spacious, 
secure,  and  commodious  harbour  for  vessels  of 
200  tons,  quite  close  up  to  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  city  is  divided  from  the  por- 
tions stvled  Old  Town'and  Fell's  Point,  by  a  small 


river  called  Jones's  Falls,  over  which  are  eiectc 
three  handsome  stone  bridges  and  four  woqifei 
ones.  In  the  outer  harbour,  near  Fell's  Feint, 
vessels  of  500  or  600  tons  lie  in  perfect  safety. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  and  effec- 
tually commanded  and  defended  by  Fort  M*Heniy. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built; 
streets  generally  spacious  and  well  paved,  and 
houses  neat  and  commodious.  The  prindpal 
public  buildings  are  the  exchange,  court^hoiue, 
college,  and  university  haJls;  three  hospitals,  i 
penitentiary,  gaol,  circus,  two  theatres,  six  mar- 
ket-houses, and  fifty-six  places  of  worship.  The 
exchange  is  a  large  and  nandsome  edifice,  866  ft. 
by  140 ;  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  perhaps 
the  finest  church  in  the  country,  and  contaiiu 
some  good  paintings ;  the  Unitarian  church,  St 
Paul's  churoh,  the  court-house.  Union  Bank,  and 
several  other  of  the  public  buildings,  axe  both 
spacious  and  elegant,  St  MarVs  College  'm  t 
Catholic  institution,  and  has  a  library  containing 
30,000  vols.  The  medical  college,  now  the  mu- 
versity,  received  that  title  with  a  new  charter  in 
1812 :  the  city  contains,  besides,  a  museum  md 
a  gallery  of  paintings.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
bnck ;  the  prindpu  street,  about  1  m.  long  and 
80  ft  wide,  runs  parallel  to  the  water.  On  an 
elevation,  above  the  compact  part  of  the  dty,  is 
the  Washington  monument,  a  Doric  column  of 
white  marble,  140  ft.  in  height,  and  20  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, standing  upon  a  base  50  ft.  squaxe,  and  23  ft 
high ;  containing  a  circular  staircase,  by  which 
visitors  ascend  to  the  summit,  on  which  a  coIosbsI 
statue  of  Washington  is  placed.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  splendid  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  Union. 
The  Battle  monument,  an  elegant  mari)le  obelisk, 
85  fl.  high,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  defence  of  the  city  and  Fort  M^Heniy,  in 
1814,  and  is  inscribed  with  their  names.  The  city 
is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  four  foun- 
tains, which  are  also  ornamental  structures.  Bal- 
timore is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and  is 
a  place  of  considerable  wealth  and  trade;  it  en- 
grosses most  part  of  the  trade  of  Maryland,  to- 
gether with  half  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  part 
of  that  of  W.  Virginia  and  the  Westem  states.  Its 
inland  communication  has  been  much  extended 
and  facilitated  by  Uie  construction  of  canals,  and 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway. 

The  subjoined  statement,  dravm  up  from  official 
returns,  gives  the  exports  of  Baltimore,  in  the  two 
years  1863  and  1864:— 

EXPOBTS  OF  BALTOI ORB. 


^ 


ArdelM 

1864 

188S 

BreaA  .        .        .       ] 

packages 

26,876 

19,700 

Beef     .       .       . 

.  tierces 

1,816 

lyin 

»»       •       •        • 

.  barrels 

1,769 

874 

Bacon  . 

lbs. 

557,085 

4,748,100 

Butter 

•         i» 

189,766 

295,000 

Cheese 

223,169 

165,000 

Com    . 

[bushels 

101,544 

271,016 

Candles 

lbs. 

661,468 

523,900 

Copper 

•         »» 

422,180 

— 

Flour,  Wheat      . 

.  ban«l8 

888,042 

826,450 

Lumber 

dollars 

212,467 

150,00»' 

Laid    . 

lbs. 

2,500,564 

3,667,900 

Pork    . 

barrels 

5,803 

6,17S 

Rye,  Oats,  &c.    . 

bushels 

20,000 

25,000 

Shocks  and  Heads 

packages 

125,970 

— 

Sugar,  refined     . 

lbs. 

480,886 

— 

„     raw 

„ 

972,000 

— 

Toboooo,  Leaf     .      li 

ogshead 

45,252 

87,943 

„        manufacture 

d      Ibe. 

68,827 

90,000 

Wheat. 

bushels 

60,092 

84,374 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Baltimore  for  ten  yean :— 
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Tmn 

Lnpom 

B.p«m 

Doltan 

DoIltfB 

1855 

7,772^91 

11,675,996 

1846 

10^40^8 

18,862,252 

1857 

11,054,676 

11,898,940 

1858 

7,854,432 

10,285,890 

1859 

10,408,993 

8,724,261 

1860 

9,879,121 

10,913.170 

1861 

5,584,411 

11,471,790 

186S 

8,466,458 

10,846,164 

1868 

5,886,704 

9,967,908 

1864 

6,076,299 

12,862,448 

The  flactiiatioiis  yisible  in  the  above  table  mark 
the  dril  war  ia  the  United  States,  which  greatly 
affected  the  trade  of  Baltimore.  (Report  by  Mr. 
Consul  Bernal  on  the  Trade  of  Baltimore  in  1864, 
in  Ccmsolar  Reports.) 

There  are  in  the  vicinity  nnmeioas  cotton  ma- 
nafactoriefly  and  floor  and  other  mills  in  opera- 
tioo.  A  part  of  the  city  is  low,  and  was  formerly 
aooonnted  unhealthy ;  but  this  has  been  obviated 
b^  the  filling  ap  of  the  marshy  grounds.  To  the 
N.  and  £»  the  land  rises  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  affords  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  cit^ 
and  smxounding  country.  The  citizens  of  Balti- 
more are  distinguished  as  well  for  bold  and  perse- 
vezing  enterprise,  as  for  hospitality  and  agreeable 
mannen.  Baltimore  has  had  a  remarkably  rapid 
l^rowth.  It  was  first  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1729 ; 
m  1765  it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses ;  it  was 
first  erected  into  a  city  in  1797.  A  formidable  but 
unancoessfiil  attack  was  made  on  it  in  1814,  by  a 
British  force  under  General  Ross. 

BAL.TIMORB,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  oo.Oork, 
prov.  Munster,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  near 
Cape  Clear  Island ;  46  m.  WSW.  Cork.  The  pop. 
which,  in  1881,  was  459,  had  sunk,  in  1861,  to  145. 
In  appearanoe  and  accommodation  it  is  merely  a 
village,  and  chums  rank  as  a  town  only  from 
having  been  incorporated,  and  being  a  port.  The 
houses,  twenty-six  in  number,  are  built  round  the 
remains  of  the  old  castle.  Baltimore  was  incor- 
porated by  James  I.,  in  1613,  and  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it 
ceased  to  be  represented,  and  its  other  privileges 
fell  into  dtsnse.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  port  ex- 
tends from  MUl  Cove  to  Galley  Head,  including 
the  creeks  of  Berehaven,  Bantry,  Ross,  Glendore, 
and  Castle  Townshend. 

BALTINGLASS,  a  par.  and  town  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Wicklow.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Slaney,  84  m.  SW.  Dublin.  Pop.  of  par., 
in  1861,  2,649 ;  of  town,  1,304.  The  Utter  is  re- 
markable onl^  firom  a  parliament  having  been 
once  held  in  it,  and  from  its  having  form^y  re- 
turned two  members  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 

BAMBARRA,  a  considerable  country  of  inte- 
rior Africa,  the  precise  position  of  which  is  far 
from  being  accurately  ascertained.  On  Rennell's 
map  to  Park's  first  expedition,  its  lat  is  given 
from  120  to  150  22'  N.;  its  long,  from  16' E.  to 
eP  20'  W.  The  map  to  the  last  journal  of  Park 
makes  the  hit.  extend  from  11<>  15'  to  16^  26'  N. ; 
the  long,  from  I©  35'  E.  to  4^  52  W.  (See  also, 
Advertisement,  Park's  Second  Journal)  And, 
lastly,  Caillid  appears  to  place  it  between  9^  20' 
and  140  K.  hit.,  and  between  4<'  40'  and  9<^  20' 
W.  long.  (Travels,  2nd  Map,  L  364,  et  sea,)  A 
mean  among  these  different  rtatements  win  give 
about  400  m.  for  ito  greatest  length,  from  NW.  to 
SE.,  and  about  300  m.  for  its  greatest  breadth,  in 
the  direction  of  the  meridian.  Upon  Park's  map, 
the  area  is  about  50,000  sq.  m. ;  but  of  course  little 
rdianoe  can  be  plaoed  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
results.  The  names  of  the  surrounding  countries 
are  known  with  more  certainty;  they  ore,  on  the 


E.,  Grotto,  Baedoo,  and  Maniana :  on  the  S.,  the 
Mandingo  country  and  district  of  Kong;  on  the 
W.  Kaarta;  and  on  the  N.  and  N£.,  Beeroo  and 
the  tributary  kingdom  of  Masina.  (Park,  pp.  92, 
140,  216,  <fcc.,  and  Map.)  Bambarra  is,  for  the 
most  port,  a  plain  country,  with  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  the  N.  and  E.  The  W.  portion  is,  how- 
ever, mountainous,  or  rather  hiUy,  and  forms  the 
£.  termination  of  the  high  lands  of  Kaarta,  Man- 
ding,  &c  These  mountains  are  of  granite  and 
other  old  formations,  but  of  no  great  height;  and 
the  soil,  both  on  their  sides  and  on  the  plains, 
though  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Sahara,  is  generally  good.  The  Niger,  Joliba  or 
Quorra,  has  its  rise  about  150  m.  SW.  from  the 
frontiers  of  Bambarra,  and  flows  through  the 
whole  length  of  that  county  firom  SW.  to  NE.  It 
is  an  important  stream  at  this  early  part  of  its 
course,  but  by  no  means  so  gigantic  as  it  after- 
wards becomes.  At  Sego,  the  Bambarra  capital, 
it  is  about  the  si2e  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster. 
(Park,  p.  194.)  There  is  no  other  river  of  im- 
portance in  the  country,  but  the  smaller  water- 
courses are  innumerable ;  they  all  overflow  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  full  5^  months,  so 
that  the  moisture  is  fully  sufficient  to  render 
the  land  in  a  very  high  degree  productive.  The 
climate  }s  one  of  intense  heat,  especially  in  the 
N.,  where  the  land  borders  upon  the  desert;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  temperature  is  more  endurable 
in  Bambarra  than  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
countries;  and  in  the  S.  parts  it  is  cold  enough  in 
the  rainy  season  to  render  a  fire  desirable.  (Cailli^, 
i.  327.)  The  rainy  season  extends  from  June  to 
November,  and  is  ushered  in  by  violent  tornadoes. 
Its  termination  is  usually  marked  by  the  dry  NE. 
wind  called  Harmattan  (see  Ashamtee),  which 
is  here,  however,  .not  cold,  as  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and,  so  far  from  being  dreaded,  is  accounted 
salubrious^  particularly  to  Europeans,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  the  superabundant 
moisture  of  the  air. 

The  mountains  are  said  to  be  rich  in  gold,  but 
less  so  than'  in  Jallonkadoo  and  other  countries 
further  W.  They  also  produce  iron,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  a  well-directed  industry 
would  turn  their  mineral  treasures  to  account. 
Vegetation  is  varied  and  abundant;  of  trees  there 
are  the  immense  baobab,  the  bombax  (sUk  cotton), 
oil  pahns,  dates,  tamarind,  and  a  great  variety  of 
forest  trees,  llie  earth  produces,  with  little  labour, 
yams,  cassava,  maize,  small  millet,  foigne,  rice, 
Ac.,  many  of  which  yield  two  crops  a  year ;  and 
the  lotus  (rhammts  laius  of  Linnieus)  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food.  The  tropical  fruits,  so  com- 
mon in  Guinea,  are,  however,  very  scarce  here ; 
Park  (p.  260)  did  not  meet  with  the  pin&-apple, 
orange,  or  banana,  except  near  the  mouth  or  the 
Gambia;  and  though  CaiUi^  (i.  181)  mentions 
them,  their  locality  is  fixed  by  him  also  near  the 
coast,  and  consequentiy  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Bambarra.  The  most  remarkable  production 
of  this  country  is  the  shea,  or  butter-tree,  a  plant 
about  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  American 
oak,  the  oleaginous  finiit  of  which  answers  every 
purpose  of  butter  made  from  cow's  milk,  combined 
with  the  advantage  of  preserving  its  firmness  and 
sweetness  for  the  whole  year  without  salt.  This 
last  is  an  article  peculiarly  deficient  in  Bambarra 
and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  so  much  so  as  to 
be  a  valuable  articte  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
bought  at  a  high  rate  with  the  com  and  gold  dust 
of  the  district.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  m  many 
parte  with  great  success.  The  animals,  except 
monkeys,  which  are  strangers,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  tropical  Africa  generally ;  lions,  tigera, 
wolves,  panthers,  elephants,  camels,  giraffes,-  and 
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antelopes.  Cattle  are  not  abundant,  neither  do 
sheep  or  hogs  appear  to  beplentiful,  bat  goats  and 
dogs  are  very  numerous.  There  are  birds  of  many 
species,  and  a  great  variety  of  reptiles,  among 
which  are  crocodiles,  in  the  nver,  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  be  par^cularly  dangerous ;  the  hosts  of 
powerful  and  venomous  insects  are  regarded  with 
a  much  greater  dejpee  of  apprehension. 

The  natives  of  Hambarra  are  a  part  of  the  great 
Mandingo  family,  which  extends  from  the  W. 
coast  to  the  river  Niger  (see  Mandinoo)  ;  they 
speak  the  same  language,  though  with  a  peculiar 
dialect ;  and  their  habits,  appearance,  and  general 
attainments  are  the  same.  The  to¥ms  and  vil- 
lages are  very  populous,  some  of  them  containing 
as  many  as  80,000  inhabitants;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  open  country  is  utterly  deserted ;  for 
which,  two  reasons  mav  be  assigned,  viz.  the  con- 
stant danger  from  wild  beasts,  and  the  constant 
wars  between  the  different  states  and  princes. 
From  Park's  account  of  the  pop.  of  Sego,  Sansand- 
ing,  Wapola,  and  other  towns,  combined  with  the 
number  of  such  towns  which  appear  on  his  map,  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  Bambarra  contains 
altogether  between  2,000,000  and  8,000,000 ;  of 
whom  8-4ths  at  least  are  slaves.  In  customs  they 
do  not  materially  differ  from  other  negroes  ;  they 
are  tolerable  agriculturists,  work  in  gold  and  iron, 
and  tan,  dress,  and  manufacture  leather.  These 
are  the  only  arts  which  are  held  in  esteem,  as  dis- 
tinct callings;  but  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing 
are  very  diligently  pnerformed  by  the  women,  and 
the  Bambarran  cloth,  though  coarse,  is  soft  and 
durable,  and  generally  of  a  rich,  lasting,  blue 
colour.  A  pretty  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  Moors  of  the  desert,  the  more  remote  king- 
doms of  Timbuctoo  and  Houssa,  the  territory  of 
Kong,  and  even  with  Ashantee  and  Senegambia. 
Their  exports  are  iron,  doth,  ivor^'-j  and  slaves; 
their  imports  consist  of  salt,  with  a  few  Man- 
chester goods,  some  hardware,  and  arms.  In  skill, 
refinement,  and  cleanliness  they  are  far  below  the 
negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  but  in  moral  feeling 
they  appear  to  be  above  them ;  their  slaves,  who 
are  of  two  kinds,  native  bom  and  foreigners,  either 
purchased  or  captured  in  war,  are  usually  treated 
with  kindness;  the  disgusting  cruelties  which 
mark  the  festivals  of  the  Guinea  Negroes  (see 
Ashantee)  are  unknown  among  them ;  and  they 
are  said  to  be  anxious  (especially  the  women)  to 
assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  sick  and 
unfortunate.  The  government  is  rather  oligar- 
chical than  monarchical ;  the  king  is  nominally 
the  head  of  the  state,  but  he  appears  to  have 
little  more  power  than  to  recommend  certain  lines 
«)f  conduct  to  the  dooHes  (governors)  of  towns, 
which  recommendation  is  not  always  attended  to. 
The  Moors  of  N.  Africa  long  since  introduced  Mo- 
liammedanism  among  the  tribes  S.  of  the  desert ; 
the  great  majority  of  these  retain,  however,  their 
old  faith,  which,  in  Bambarra,  seems  to  extend  no 
farther  than  a  general  acknowledgment  of  a  su- 
X^reme  being  and  a  future  state,  with  a  periodical 
assembling  for  worship,  onlpr  at  the  time  of  the 
full  moon.  The  only  religious  buildings  are  the 
mosques,  the  ministers  of  which  are  ako  ichool- 
meutera ;  for  instruction,  to  some  small  extent,  is 
^ven  to  the  yomig  Negroes,  but  it  is  in  Arabic,  or 
])erhaps,  in  some  cases,  in  the  native  language, 
written  in  the  Arabic  character,  there  being  no 
Nc^px)  tongue  which  possesses  an  alphabet  The 
Moslem  Bambarrans  are  called  Bushruns,  the 
Tagans,  Kafirs  or  infidels.  Polygamy  is  common 
with  both  sects ;  and  among  their  marriage  laws  is 
one  which  is  rather  peculiar — a  woman  may  refuse 
to  become  a  wife,  but  should  she,  after  that,  con- 
tract marriage  witli  another,  the  first  suitor  has 
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the  power  of  seizing  her  as  a  slave.  The  dome^ 
relations  are,  however,  generall^r  maintained  with 
great  kindness,  and  the  affection  of  children  to 
their  mothers  is  touching  and  peculiar.  The  food 
is  usually  vegetable;  the  amusements,  music 
dancing,  and  sing^g;  and  the  effect  of  simple 
diet,  and  cheerful  or  rather  thoughtless  dispoid- 
tion,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  though  the  cli- 
mate breeds  fevers,  fluxes,  yaws,  elephantiasia, 
leprosy,  and  guinea-worm,  the  Bambarrans,  as  t 
people,  must  be  described  as  healthy,  though  they 
do  not  usually  attain  to  any  veiy  great  aga, 
(Park's  Travels,  pp.  186-«28  ;  Cailli^,  i.  821-475.) 
BAMBERG;  a  town  of  Bavaiia,  drc  Upper 
Mayne,  on  a  piece  of  uneven  ground  on  the  banks 
of  the  Regnitz,  about  8  m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Mayne,  88  m.  N.  Nuremberg,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Nuremberg  to  the  north  of  Germany. 
Pop.  28,542  in  1861.  The  Re^tz  divides  it  into 
three  parts,  the  communication  between  than 
being  maintained  by  two  bridges.  It  is  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted,  and  is  pajrtially  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  fosses.  Among  the  public  buildings 
is  the  cathedral,  a  noble  structure  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  founded  in  1004,  and  finished,  after  being 
partially  burnt  down,  m  1110.  It  contains  tombs 
of  its  foimder,  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  and  of  his 
spouse,  the  empress  Cunigunda,  with  that  of  Pope 
Clement  II.,  &c.  St  Martin's  church,  erected  by 
Uie  Jesuits,  is  a  fine  building.  The  church  and 
old  convent  of  St.  Michael  occupy  a  height  adjoin- 
ing that  on  which  the  cathedral  stands.  The  con- 
vent has  been  converted  into  a  poor-house.  There 
is  also  a  scA&ms,  or  palace,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  bishops,  or  princes  of  Bambeig,  a  plain 
building  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  gallery  of 
bad  pictures;  a  town-house,  and  theatre,  fiam- 
beig  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
numerous  literary  and  charitable  institutions.  At 
the  head  of  the  former  may  be  placed  the  lyceum 
and  gymnasium,  that  have  replaced  the  old  uni- 
versity, suppressed  in  1585,  and  which  furnish  a 
veiy  complete  course  of  instruction  for  between 
700  and  800  pupils :  it  has  also  a  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  schoolmasters,  a  school  for  mechsr 
nics,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  royal  library 
with  nearly  80,000  volumes,  and  numerous  litemy 
societies  uid  private  collections  of  books  and  pic- 
tures. The  infirmary  has  suigical,  anatomical, 
and  other  inedical  schools  attached  to  it,  and  a  b(»- 
tanical  garden.  Large  quantities  of  beer,  in  much 
repute  in  the  surroimding  country,  are  produced 
here ;  and  there  are  also  manufactures  of  gloves, 
jewellery,  wax,  tobacco,  porcelain,  &a  A  great 
deal  of  liquorice  is  raised  m  the  environs ;  and  its 
preparation  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  boa- 
ness.  Garden  seeds  are  also  largely  prodacecL 
It  has  two  annual  fairs,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable commerce  which  has  greatly  extended, 
since  the  opening  of  two  lines  of  railway  which 

gace  it  into  direct  communication  with.  Frankfort, 
erlin,  Munich,  and  all  the  important  towns  of 
Germany.  Bamberg  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
an  independent  bishopric,  secularised  in  1801,  and 
assigned  in  1808  to  Bavaria.  . 

BAMBOROUGH,  a  small  town  of  England, 
on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  neariy  opposite 
to  the  Fern  Islands,  and  17  m.  SE.  Berwick-«n- 
Tweed.  Though  once  considerable,  it  had  onlv 
403  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1861,  and  would 
be  scarcely  worth  notice  were  it  not  for  its  old 
casde.  The  hitter,  which  is  very  extensive,  and 
in  good  preservation,  is  built  on  a  basaltic  rock, 
150  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  iwhich  it  is 
a  most  conspicuous  object  The  castle  and  some 
other  property  having  been  purchased  bv  Lorti 
Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  he  bequeathed  it,  ifl  1 '  *"» 
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far  charitable  purposes.  In  pursoance  of  the  bene- 
volent mtentions  of  the  founder,  the  castle  has 
been  partiaUj  renovated  and  repaired.  Watch  is 
ooastantly  kept,  and  signals  made  from  the  tower 
in  hazy  weather,  to  warn  ships  of  their  approach 
to  ttkia  dangerous  coast ;  a  life-boat  is  also  kept  in 
readineflB,  and  the  most  efficient  measures  adopted, 
not  merely  for  the  prevention  of  shipwreck,  but 
for  the  rehef  of  those  who  have  undeigone  that 
miafortnne.  A  school  on  the  Madras  system  is 
(stabliahed  in  the  castle,  in  which  there  are  also  a 
library  and  a  dispensary.  The  population  of  the 
castle'  is  given  in  the  census  returns  of  1861  at  88. 

BAMBOUK,  a  countzy  in  the  interior  of  W. 
Africa,  in  about  from  12^0  to  14^^  N.  hit.,  and 
from  lOfO  to  12^<^  W.  long.  In  form  it  is  nearly 
1  parallelogram,  140  m.  in  length,  and  100  in 
width,  and  containing  apparently  about  14,000  sq. 
m.  in  area;  but,  as  uie  travellers  in  the  country 
had  frequently  no  better  means  of  determining 
positions  than  by  estimating  distances  and  mark- 
ing couxBes,  the  accuracy  of  these  obeer\'ation8 
cannot  be  much  relied  on.  The  sunounding  coun- 
tries are  K«aa^  or  Galam,  and  Kasson  on  the 
NW.  and  li.;  Brooko  and  Fooladoo  on  the  £.; 
Wonda  on  the  S. ;  and  Dentilla  and  Bondou  on 
the  W.  (Voyage  au  Pavs  de  Bambouc,  Paris, 
1789,  p.  1 ;  Labat,  Nouvelle  Relation  de  FAirique 
Ocd,,  ir.  1 ;  (rolberry,  Voy.  en  Afrique,  i.  880 ; 
Park,  Ist  Joum.,  p.  68,  —  2nd  Joum.,  p.  61; 
Houghton,  Afric  Assoc,  cap.  xiii  9,  &c) 

Bambouk  is  a  mountain  country,  most  pro- 
bably a  table-land,  near  the  centre  of  the  Senegal 
system,  with  a  general  inclination  towards  the 
^.  and  NW.  In  some  places  it  is  very  rugged, 
though  the  peaks  do  not  appear  any  where  to 
attain  a  great  elevation :  the  highest  are  not  more 
than  600  ft.,  and  those  in  the  S.  rarely  exceed 
300  ft.  above  the  general  level  of  the  land,  which, 
however,  must  itself  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  aea.  Glens  and  valleys  of  the  most  romantic 
kind  are  scattered  among  these  mountains,  and 
thev  are  skirted  by  pliuus  of  some  considerable 
extent.  (Park,  2nd  Voy.,  pp.  60,  65,  dec ;  Gol- 
berry,  i.  412,  Ac)  Water  is  very  abundant,  the 
Senegal  forming  the  N£.  boundary,  and  two  large 
affluents  of  that  river,  the  Fa-leme  and  the  Bar- 
fing, eonstitnting  the  W.  and  £.  frontiers  of  the 
oountiy.  Park  considers  the  latter  to  be  the  main 
stream  of  the  Senegal  (1st  Jonnu,  p.  886) ;  and  it 
is  certainly  much  larger  than  the  branch  which 
meets  it  at  the  N£.  comer  of  Bambouk,  though 
ihe  direction  of  the  latter  be  the  same  as  the  after 
comae  of  the  river.  Besides  these,  there  are 
a  great  abundance  of  rivulets,  more  especially 
towards  the  W. ;  and  there  is  one  other  stream, 
the  8anon  Colez,  or  Golden  River,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable sixe.  It  rises  near  the  capital,  and,  afler 
tnveising  the  whole  country  with  a  NW.  course, 
b  received  into  the  Fsrlemc  (Labat,  iv.  20,  Ac ; 
Golbecry,  i.  881,  412,  Ac)  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  Golberry  remarks  (i.  412),  that 
the  heat  of  the  interior,  which  'a  screened  from 
every  wind  except  that  of  the  desert,  is  quite  in- 
supportable. Towards  the  S.,  however,  cool  days 
are  experienced,  and  the  grass  is  fresh  and  ver- 
dant throughout  the  year.  The  rainv  season 
CMnmenoea  about  July  or  August,  and  lasts  four 
months:  daring  this  period  the  low  oountrv  is 
flooded,  the  whole  rendered  frightfully  unhealthy 
for  Europeans,  and  probably  not  very  salubrious 
to  the  natives,  since  their  labours  seem  to  be  con- 
lined  to  the  eight  dry  months.  (Voy.  au  Pays 
Bambouc,  pw  87,  dec  ;  Labat,  iv.  4,  Ac ;  Golberry, 
L411;  Park,  2nd  Joum.,  p.  52,  drc)  But  the 
effect  of  the  heat,  combined  with  this  abundant 
moistare,  is  to  render  Bambouk  one  of  the  most 


prolific  countries  in  the  world.  The  few  sterile 
spots  are  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains, 
where,  denuded  of  soil,  the  bare  ^pranite  refuses, 
of  course,  to  nourish  vegetable  life,  but  in  all 
other  situations  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  varied, 
almost  beyond  example.  Among  trees,  there  are 
the  majestic  baobab,  the  banyan,  calabash,  tama- 
rind, every  species  of  palm,  and  a  great  variety  of 
acacias.  The  vine  grows  wild  and  in  great  lux- 
uriance, but  its  fruit,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
trees,  is  extremely  acid,  though  eaten  with  great 
avidity  by  the  natives.  As  in  other  countries  N. 
of  the  Kong  mountains  (see  Bambarra),  the 
rich  fruits  01  Guinea  are  absent ;  but  the  earth 
produces  in  great  abundance,  and  almost  wi^out 
culture,  maize,  two  sorts  of  millet,  manioc,  water 
melons,  and  nearly  everr  species  of  leguxnlnous 
plants.  The  low  lands,  also,  subject  to  inundation, 
are  covered  with  rice  of  an  extremely  fine  kind, 
and  which  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  The  Guinea 
grass  is  abundant,  which,  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  rich  pasture,  serves  to  feed  innumerable 
herds  of  cattle.  (Golberry,  i.  404-411 ;  Yo^y.  au 
Pays  Bambouc,  p.  81-45.)  This  extreme  fertility 
is  strangely  contrasted  with  the- account  given  by 
the  Abbd  Raynal  (£.  and  W.  Ind.,  iii.  185) ,  on  the 
authority  of  a  nameless  traveller,  that  die  soil  was 
an  irredeemable  desert,  producing  nothing  but 
metals,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  residence  of  man ! 
The  traveller  referred  to  was  probably  Compagnon, 
who,  according  to  the  author  of  Vov.  au  Pays  Bam- 
bouc, was  never  in  the  country,  but  had  published  les 
impofturts  lespbu  absurdes  et  les  pitispuniuiMes,  by 
confounding  soils,  people,  governments,  and  man- 
ners, the  most  opposed  to  each  other,  (pp.  2,  6.) 

The  animals  of  Bambouk  are  those  of  tropical 
Africa  generally,  and  all  in  great  abundance.  The 
number  of  cattle  has  already  been  alluded  to;  the 
other  domestic  animals  are  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
and  camels.  The  lion  is  not  found  upon  the 
mountains,  but  is  very  numerous  in  the  plains, 
where  also  wander  immense  herds  of  elephants. 
The  rivers  teem  with  life,  and,  among  other  inha- 
bitants, are  infested  with  very  power&l  crocodiles. 
Birds  of  all  kinds  are  numerous,  and  insects  as 
prolific  as  in  other  equinoctial  regions;  b^es,  in 
particular,  are  so  plentiful,  that  the  manufacture 
of  mead  is,  next  to  mining  and  dairy  work,  the 
most  common  occupation  of  the  people.  This 
fact  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  Bambouk  must 
abound  in  trees  and  plants  of  the  richest  kind. 
(Golberry,  pp.  405,  408;  Labat,  iv.  pp.  92-99; 
Houghton's  Af.  Assoc,  xiii.  pp.  10,  14.) 

But  that  which  has  rendered  Bambouk  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  for  many  generations  is  its  reputed 
riches  in  gold  and  other  metals.  From  the  first 
settlement  of  Europeans  on  the  coast  of  Sene- 
^ambia,  now  five  centuries  ago,  they  heard  of  an 
mterior  country,  the  centre  of  all  the  auriferous 
mountains  in  that  part  of  Africa;  and,  unlike 
most  tales  of  wonder,  the  facts  seem  to  have  veri- 
fied all  that  was  related.  So  abundant  indeed  is 
the  ore,  and  so  numerous  are  the  mines,  that 
curiosity,  even  when  prompted  by  interest,  seems 
to  have*  palled,  and  become  insufficient  to  induce 
a  traveller  to  delay  his  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  a  greater  number.  (David's  Joum.  in 
Goldberry,  L  p.  475.)  There  are  four  principal 
mining,  or  rather  gold-producing  districts;  but 
the  whole  soil  abounds  with  gold,  which  can  be 
collected  with  very  little  labour  and  hardly  any 
skill;  it  lies  so  near  the  surface,  that  merely 
scraping  up  and  washing  the  earth  serves,  in  many 
cases,  to  separate  the  metal  in  a  pure  state ;  and 
the  more  elaborate  attempts  at  artificial  operation 
consist  in  sinking  a  few  pits,  and  breaking  up  the 
ore,  which  usually  parts  from  its  matrix  m  such  a 
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state  that  washing  only  is  necessary  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  market  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked, 
that,  in  such  a  country,  the  livers  fitendly  run 
over  golden  sands ;  and  should  skilled  labour  be 
ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  land,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  its  treasures  are  inexhaus- 
tible. At  present,  however,  the  art  of  mining, 
properly  so  called,  is  quite  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives. Besides  gold,  extensive  veins  of  iron  exist 
in  Bambouk;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
most  of  the  other  metals  would  be  found  if  sought 
for.  (Golberry,  L  p.  434-480 ;  Voy.  au  Pays  Bam., 
p.  21-^6 ;  Labat,  iv.  p.  64-58 ;  Park's  2nd  Joum., 
p.  66-69.) 

The  population  of  Bambouk  is  dense.  The 
people  form  a  part  of  the  ^reat  Mandingo  family, 
from  which  they  do  not  differ  in  any  respect  with 
regard  to  appearance,  religion,  or  general  manners. 
(See  Mavdivoo.)  The  government,  though  un- 
der a  king,  as  head,  appears  to  be  oligarchical ; 
the  farims,  or  chiefs,  exercising  almost  unlimited 
authority,  each  in  hb  own  district,  but  acknow- 
ledging a  general  dependence  (perhaps  little  more) 
upon  we  Boverei^ 

The  Bamboukians  are  inferior  in  activity  and 
industry  to  the  other  Mandingoes,  and  they  have 
also  corrupted  their  language  by  a  large  mixture 
of  Jaloof,  Foulah,  and  Moorish  terms.  Their  arts 
are  extremely  few,  but  their  wants  still  fewer ; 
for  though  they  manufacture  nothing  but  some 
rude  toou  and  ornaments,  their  only  imports  seem 
to  be  cotton  doth,  ornaments  for  their  women, 
and  salt,  of  which  necessary  article,  Bambouk, 
like  so  manv  other  African  countries,  is  totally 
destitute,  for  these  they  fiteely  ^ve  their  gold 
in  exchange,  and  the  conunerce  is  one  of  ^^reat 
pnifit  to  their  Arab  neighbours.  (Golberry,  l  pp. 
881,  883-418 ;  Voy.  au  Pays  Bam.,  pp.  46-68 ;  La- 
bat,  iv.  pp.  2-9,  Ac) 

Buried  in  the  interior  of  a  burning  continent, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains,  of  diflScult  passage, 
Bambouk  remained  long  totallv  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  For- 
tuffueae  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country, 
and  retained  it  for  some  considerable  time.  All 
Portuguese  authors  are  silent  on  the  subject,  but 
the  natives  affirm  that  they  acted  very  tyranni- 
cally, but  that  becoming  reduced  in  numbers  b^ 
the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  climate  and  their 
own  debaucheries^  the  remnant  were  set  upon  and 
destroyed  in  a  single  day.  This  story  is  con- 
firmed, not  only  from  the  fact  of  many  ruinous 
forts  and  houses  of  Portuguese  construction  still 
existing,  but  from  the  knowledge  which  the  Bam- 
boukians have  that  such  a  people  as  the  Portu- 
guese live  at  a  great  distance;  from  the  deep- 
settled  hate  with  which  they  regard  their  name ; 
from  the  terror  which  they  feel  lest  their  former 
conquerors  should  return  to  take  ve^;eance  on 
them ;  and  from  the  large  mixture  of  Portuguese 
words  in  their  language.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Marabouts  or  Mohammedan  priests  from  their 
country  is  another  singular  event  in  Bamboukian 
history. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
have  left  no  records  of  their  observations,  the  first 
European  who  reached  Bambouk  was  an  English 
officer  named  Gasche,  who,  ascending  the  Gam- 
bia, contrived  to  reach  the  Bamboukian  cajutal  in 
1690.  His  stay  was  short,  and  his  observations 
merely  general  and  incidentaL  Compagnon's  re- 
ported visit  was  in  1716.  Soon  after  this,  M. 
Bm6y  a  director  of  the  French  African  Company, 
formed  the  project  of  subduing  Bambouk,  and  se- 
curing its  mines  of  gold.  To  obtain  the  necessary 
information  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  project, 
he  attempted  to  enter  the  country  from  Kajaaga, 
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on  the  N.;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  mils 
any  great  progress  in  the  interior.  His  impRs- 
sion,  however,  was,  that  with  a  force  of  1,200  men 
his  plan  could  be  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
mines  secured  to  European  industry.  It  is  indeed 
more  than  probable  that  a  less  force  might  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a.Jirat  conquest ;  but  the  fate  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate,  maike  it  also  certain  that  their  pom- 
sion  could  be  retained  only  b}r  a  frightful  sacrifice 
of  life,  and  the  most  unremitting  watchfulness. 
Between  1730  and  1744  much  was  done  to  effect 
a  better  knowledge  of  this  country  by  Messn. 
Levens,  David,  Puay,  and  Legrand ;  the  two  fi»c 
governors,  the  others  employ^  of  the  French 
African  company  at  SenegaL  Goibonry  meaks, 
also,  in  high  terms  of  an  flnglish  journal  pnb- 
Ushed  in  1782^  but  this  work  cannot  now  be 
found.  Mnngo  Park,  in  hb  first  journey  outwazd, 
reached  the  W.  and  N.  frontiers  of  Bamboak 
(Bondou  and  Kiyaaga) ;  and  on  his  return,  as  also 
in  his  unfortunate  second  journey,  he  traversed  a 
considerable  part  of  its  S.  division :  but  the  tra- 
veller from  whom  the  most  perfect  infonnatioii 
might  have  been  obtained  was  Major  Hongbton, 
who  not  onl^  traversed  the  interior  of  theoountiy, 
but  resided  m  it  a  considerable  time  under  terms 
of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  king.  Hie  small 
remnants  of  his  papers  are  the  most  valuable  do- 
cuments which  exist  respecting  Bambouk. 

BAMPOORA,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  pror. 
Malwah,  on  the  Rewa  river,  1,344  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  laL  24^  31'  N.,  long.  76^  50'  E. 
In  1820,  it  contained  4,000  houses :  it  possesses  an 
unfinished  fort,  with  well-bnilt  waUs^  indosiDir  a 
palace  also  unfinished,  but  oontainmg  a  white 
marble  statue  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  by  whoee 
order  the  building  was  constructed.  The  ttmn 
and  its  territory  formerly  belonged  to  Holkar's  do- 
minions. 

BAMPTON  with  JFeatd,  a  parish  and  town  of 
England,  oo.  Oxford,  hund.  Bampton,  64  m.  WW9,\ 
London.  Area,  8,760  acresw  Pop.  of  par.,  in  1861, 
2,868 ;  of  which  the  town  866.  The  latter  is  bvilt 
in  a  level  tract  of  country  near  the  Isis.  Its 
church  is  an  ancient  and  very  fine  structure;  the 
living  annexed  to  which  is  apportioned  amongtii 
three  vicars.  There  is  an  endowed  free  school, 
founded  in  1636,  and  a  national  school  for  17U 
children.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  fell- 
mongering,  which  was  once  considerable,  bat  of 
late  years  has  ^reatl]^  declined ;  its  ancient  nuuket 
has  also  fallen  mto  msuse,  but  an  annual  horse  fair 
is  still  held,  Aug.  26.  Phillips,  author  of  the 
Splendid  Shilling,  was  a  native  of  Bampton. 

Bamftom,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  on. 
Devon,  hund.  of  same  name,  on  the  confines  uf 
Somersetshire.  Area  8,130  acres ;  pop.  of  par.  in 
1831,  1,961,  and  in  1861,  1,971.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  small  river  Bathem,  an  affluent  of 
the  Exe,  17  m.  W.  Taunton.  It  is  built  in  a 
straggliiig  manner ;  and  was  formeriy  of  more  im- 
portance than  at  present,  having  sent  menu,  to  the 
H.  of  C.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday, 
and  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  well  at- 
tended, on  Whit-Tuesday  and  the  last  Thuisday 
of  October. 

BAN  or  BANOVICS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  16  m. 
SE.  Trenczen,  on  a  hill  near  an  affluent  of  the 
Nentra;  lat.  48^  43'  26"  N.,  W.  18°  6'  65"  E- 
Pop.  2,386  in  1868.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle,  wood,  and  iron. 

BANA(;HEK,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  King) 
CO.,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Shannon,  68  m.  WSW. 
Dublio.  The  river  is  hero  crossed  by  a  bridge  rf 
19  arches,  400  fU  long  and  16  wide,  guarded  by 
batteries  on  each  side,  this  being  considered  a 
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inilitaiy  pass  of  some  importanoe.  Pop.  of  tovm, 
1426  in  1861,  and  of  pamh,  8,018.  Of  the  826 
fiunilim  in  the  town,  88  were  returned  ae  employed 
in  agncolture,  118  in  trades  and  manaiactures,  and 
175  in  other  piUBiiitB.  There  were  returned  as 
betonging  to  the  Established  Church,  193  persons ; 
the  rest  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  town  stands 
on  the  aide  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Shannon,  and 
cooaista  of  one  long  street  of  well-built  houses. 
The  church  and  Kom.  Cath.  chapel  are  modem. 
« l^ear  the  town  is  a  school  of  royal  foundation,  en- 
dowed with  870  acres  of  land ;  in  the  tovm  is  a 
national  school  and  a  dispensary.  An  infantry 
barrack  stands  near  the  bndge,  and  the  constabu- 
lary has  a  station  here. 

The  bor.  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  1628, 
and  sent  2  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  di^randused.  A  court  of 
petty  sessions  is  held  on  alternate  Mondays.  It 
nv  a  distilleiy,  brewery,  and  some  tan-yaids.  It 
is  well  situated,  having  a  great  command  of  inland 
navigation.  Markets,  weU  supplied  with  com,  are 
held  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  May  1,  Sept.  15, 
which  continue  for  four  days ;  28th  Oct,  and  8th 
Nov.  That  of  Sept.  is  for  live  stock,  in  which  it 
tanks  next  to  Bamnasloe. 

BANALBUFAK,  a  town  of  Spain,  Majorca,  10 
m.  NW.  Pabna.  Pop.  about  2,000.  it  is  situated 
on  A  mountain  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care ; 
the  ground  being  supported  on  terraces,  and  planted 
with  vines,  olives,  sc  There  is  in  its  environs  a 
quarry  of  stained  marble. 

BANBRIDO£,  an  mL  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Down,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Bann,  28  m.  SW.  Bel- 
ftst.  Pop.  in  1821,  1,715;  in  1831,  2,469 ;  in  1861, 
4,033,  of  whom  1,910  males  and  2,128  females. 
The  census  returns  describe  66  families  as  engsged 
in  agricultural  pursuito,  431  in  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  3o5  otherwise  employed  or  not  em- 
ploved.  To  the  Established  Church  belonged  564 
males  and  681  females;  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  480  males  and  538  females;  and  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  785  males  and  858  females.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  hill  of 
some  height,  and  so  steep  as  materially  to  impede 
the  pro^pess  of  heavy-loaded  carriages.  To  re- 
medy this  inconvenience,  the  centre  of  the  road 
was  cut  down  for  a  length  of  200  yds.,  to  the  depth 
of  15  ft.  in  the  middle  part  of  the  section,  so  as  to 
form  a  carriage-way  nearly  level,  while  the  great 
breadth  of  the  street  still  admitted  carriage-ways 
on  each  side  on  the  original  level,  a  commuiuca- 
tion  being  maintained  between  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  streets  by  a  bridge  or  viaduct 
across  the  centre  of  the  cut.  This  is  a  neat  thriving 
town.  A  handsome  church  has  been  erected, 
partly  b^  voluntary  subscription ;  there  are  also 
places  of  woffship  for  Presbyterians,  Remonstrants, 
and  two  for  Methodists;  a  public  school,  and  a 
dispenaaxy.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fort- 
night, and  a  party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed 
here.  This  town  and  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  linen  manufacture.  The 
great  command  of  water  in  the  vidnage  adapts  it 
peciUiarl^  for  bleaching,  and  there  are  laige  mar- 
nufactones  of  union  doth  and  thread,  and  che- 
mical works  for  the  use  of  the  bleachers.  The 
markets  are  held  on  Mondays,  in  a  spadous  new 
building :  there  is  also  a  separate  market  place  for 
meal  and  grain,  and  a  brown  linen  hall.  Fairs 
are  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  and 
on  12  Jan.,  first  Sat.  in  Much,  9  June,  26  Au^., 
and  16  Xov. ;  the  last  is  a  great  horse-fair. 
Branches  of  the  Provincial  and  Ulster  banks  were 
opened  here  in  1888  and  1836.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  promoted  by  lines  of  railway  which  con- 
nect it  with  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  all  the  important 
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towns  of  Ireland.  The  Banbridge  Junction  rail- 
wav,  6|  m.  long,  which  falls  mto  the  Dublin- 
Belfast  line,  was  opened  in  April,  1859.  Its  ma- 
nufactures have  increased  with  a  rapidity  seldom 
experienced.  The  external  appeuance  of  the 
place,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  its  inhab., 
correspond  with  this  progress.  The  wealthier 
classes  live  in  respectable  independence;  and 
squalid  povertv  is  not  perceptible  even  among  the 
lowest.  The  highly  cultivated  state  of  the  sur- 
roundmg  country,  and  the  calm  beauties  of  its 
scenery,  tend  much  to  heighten  the  pleasing  im- 
pressions excited  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
picture  of  prosperous  industry. 

BANBITRY,  a  bor.,  par.,  and  town  of  Engknd, 
CO.  Oxford,  bund.  Banbury,  69  m.  NW.  London  by 
road;  78  m.  by  London  and  North-Westem,  and 
86  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  in  1861, 
of  borough,  4,059,  of  parish,  9,140.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  vale,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cherwell;  is  remarkably  dean  and  well  built; 
and  is  paved  and  lighted  by  gas.  The  church,  a 
spadous  stmcture,  was  built  in  1790.  The  Friends, 
Indep^dents,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  BaptisU, 
Unitarians,  Quakers,  and  Rioman  Catholics  have 
chapels.  There  is  a  blue-coat  school,  founded  in 
1705,  and  endowed  with  80/.  a  year ;  which  was 
incorporated  with  a  national  senool  in  1817.  A 
firee  grammar-school,  once  in  high  repute,  has  been 
dlven  up  for  many  years.  The  market  is  held  on 
Thursday;  the  annual  fairs  on  Jan.  22,  March  5, 
April  9,  May  28,  June  18,  July  9,  August  18,  Sep- 
tember 10,  October  5  and  80,  and  December  17. 
The  place  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  from  its  nume- 
rous fairs  and  large  weekly  markets,  all  very  well 
attended,  and  causing  an  extensive  retail  trade, 
greatly  increased  by  two  lines  of  railway  which 
place  It  in  coimection  with  London.  The'  Oxford 
and  Birmingham  Canal  passes  close  to  the  town, 
and  gives  it  also  a  considerable  carrying  trade. 
Cheese  of  a  superior  quality  is  made  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood;  and  the  town  has  long  been  noted  for 
a  sort  of  cake  that  bears  its  name. 

Subsequent  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
limits  of  the  bor.  have  been  extended,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  local  government,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  town  of  Banbury,  and  the  suburbs  of  Ndth- 
rop,  Calthorpe,  and  V\'aterloo,  which  are  conti- 
nuations of  It;  the  former  at  the  NW.  end;  the 
hitter  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  flows 
N.  and  S.,  along  the  £.  side  of  the  town,  with  the 
canal  running  nearly  paralld  to  it.  It  was  origi- 
nally incorporated  under  a  charter  in  Ist  of  Mary, 
granted  expressly  for  the  whole  parish ;  but  the 
bor.  came  subsequently  to  be  restricted  to  a  part 
only  of  the  town.  Another  charter  was  obtained 
in  6th  James  I. ;  and  a  third,  in  4tb  Geo.  I.,  which 
was  the  governing  charter :  under  it,  the  corpora- 
tion consisted  or  a  mavor,  twdve  aldermen,  six 
capital  burgesses,  and  thirty  assistants.  It  was  a 
close,  self-elective  body,  with  no  freemen,  and 
filled  up  vacandes  for  lue,  dther  from  residents  or 
non-residents.  They  possessed  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  returning  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but 
of  this  they  were  deprived  by  the  Reform  Act, 
which  opened  the  franchise  to  10^  householders 
resident  within  the  limits  of  the  par.,  which  con- 
tains 8,150  acres.  The  population  of  the  parlia^ 
mentaiy  borough  was  10,216  in  1861;  registered 
dectors  581.  A  court  of  sessions  is  held  twice  a  vear. 
There  is  also  a  court  of  record,  which  had  ullen 
into  disuse,  hut  has  recently  been  revived  and  made 
effective.  The  lighting,  paving,  and  police  are 
managed  by  commissioners,  of  whom  the  corpora- 
tion form  a  portion.  Amount  assessed  to  property 
tax  40,338  in  1861.  Banbury  is  the  central  town 
of  a  union  of  thirty-eight  parishes,  and  has  a 
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union  workhouse.  There  la  a  chalybeate  spring 
near  the  town;  and  on  Crouch  Hill,  1  m.  W.  of  it, 
is  a  circular  entrenchment,  the  site  of  an  encamp- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  army  in  1645,  under 
Sir  William  Waller. 

BANCA,  an  island  of  the  E.  or  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, first  or  W.  dimion,  l3ring  off  the  N£. 
coast  of  Sumatra,  between  lat  1^  30'  and  3^  8'  S., 
long.  1050  9',  IO6O  61'  E. ;  length  NW.  to  SE.  186 
m.,  average  breadth  36  m.  Pop.  16,603  in  1861. 
Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its  mines  of  tin,  a 
mineral  found  in  its  common  state  of  oxide,  in 
the  alluvial  soil  between  the  primary  granitic 
mountains  and  a  range  of  red  ironstone,  of  iufe- 
nor  elevation,  in  its  NW.  quarter,  but  which  is 
also  prevalent  in  other  parta.  About  4,000  tons 
of  tin  are  annually  exported,  nudnly  to  China  and 
Java.  The  inhabitanta  are  principally  of  two 
races,  one  residing  on  the  shores,  the  other  in  the 
interior,  with  MaLiys  and  Chinese :  the  latter  are 
the  workers  of  the  mines.  Previously  to  1812 
this  island  belonged  to  the  sultan  of  Palembang, 
in  Sumatra;  it  was  then  ceded  to  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany; and  in  1816  was  transferred  to  the  Dutch. 

BANCALLAN,  a  town  at  the  W.  end  01  the 
ishmd  of  Madura,  E.  archipelago;  lat.  7^  2'  S., 
long.  112^  46'  E.  It  is  large  and  populous,  con- 
tains the  residence  of  the  sultan  of^the  island, 
and  a  fort  close  to  the  palace.  Its  environs  are 
pleasant,  having  g^ood  roads,  interspersed  with 
country  seats  and  pleasure  grounds. 

BAND  A,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Allahabad,  cap.  of  the  distr.  of  S.  Bundlecund,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cane  river,  80  m.  W.  Alla^- 
habad;  lat.  25©  60'  N.,  long.  80^  20'  E.  A  few 
years  ago  it  waa  a  mere  village,  but  has  now  be- 
come a  considerable  town ;  its  cotton  has  of  late 
rears  obtauied  a  superiority  over  that  of  Jaloun 
in  the  European  market 

Banda  or  Nutmeg  Islahds,  a  group  of  12 
small  islands,  belonging  to  the  third  or  E.  division 
of  the  E.  Archipela^  (see  the  art),  belonging  to 
the  Dutch ;  the  prmcipal,  Banda  Neira,  lying  in 
40  30'  S.  lat,  and  ISO©  E.  long.,  120  m.  ESE.  Am- 
l)oyna.  Lantoir,  the  largest  of  the  islanda,  is  only 
8  m.  long,  and  6  broad.  Pop.  of  the  whole  group 
estimated  at  110,000,  most  of  whom  are  shives. 
The  isles  are  all  high,  and  of  volcanic  origin ;  one 
of  them,  Gix>nung  Api,  contains  a  volcano,  2,000 
ft  above  the  sea^  which  is  continually  emitting 
itmoke,  and  sometimes  flame.  Climate  injurious  to 
strangers :  the  W.  monsoon  brings  rain  and  storms 
in  December,  and  earthquakes  occur  from  October 
io  April.  The  soil  ia  chiefly  a  rich  black  mould. 
Four  of  the  larj^er  and  central  islands  are  almost 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  nutmegs, 
their  growlii  in  the  other  islands  being  prohibited. 
The  nutmeg-tree  grows  to  the  size  of  the  pear- 
tree  ;  it  yields  fruit  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  year, 
and  perishes  at  24  years  old.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  trees  planted  are  barren ;  the  produce  of  the 
rest  is  said  to  be  about  10  lbs.  each  annually.  The 
produce  may  be  about  100,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  and 
30,000  lbs.  mace.  These  islands  are  divided  into  a 
iium1)er  of  parks  or  plantations,  each  with  a  certain 
number  of  slaves.  The  people  consist  mostly  of 
Papuan  negroes,  Chinese,  and  Dutch.  Sago  forms 
the  chief  vegetable  food,  but  the  cocoa  also  con- 
tributes a  put :  the  seas  abound  with  fish.  The 
imports  are  various  provisions  for  the  Europeans, 
piece-goods,  cutlery,  and  iron,  from  Batavia ;  sago, 
baited  deer,  &c.,  firom  Ceram ;  pearls,  bird's  nests, 
tortoiseshell,  and  slaves,  for  the  Chinese  and  Dutch 
merchants  from  Arooe.  The  chief  export  is  nut- 
mep.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Banda  Neira, 
which  is  fortified,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  A 
Portuguese,  named  Antonio  Abreus,   discovered 
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these  islands  in  1612.  In  1624  the  Portuguese,  Ih 
1699  the  Dutch,  and  in  1810  the  Engl^h,  suc- 
cessively possessed  themselves  of  them.  In  1814 
they  returned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch. 

BAN  DON,  a  river  of  Ireland,  anciently  called 
Glasheen,  has  its  source  in  the  Carberry  moun- 
tains, 9  or  10  m.  W.  Bantr}'.  From  Dunmanwav, 
where  its  main  branches  unite,  it  flows  nearly  \V. 
to  Bandon ;  it  then  winds  NE.  to  Innis-Shannon, 
whence  it  pursues  a  SE.  course  to  the  sea,  with 
which  it  umtes  a  little  below  Kinsale,  built  on  its 
estuary.  Its  course  is  w^holly  in  the  co.  Coik.  It 
is  described  by  Spencer,  as 

'  The  pleasant  Bandon  crown'd  by  many  a  wood.' 

But  most  part  of  the  timber  that  ornamented  the 
country  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  has  been  cat 
down,  and  its  place  is  but  very  indifferently  sup- 
plied by  modem  plantations. 

Bandon,  or  Bandonbudob,  an  inL  town  of 
Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Bandon, 
14  m.  SW.  Cork.  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  having  obtained  t 
charter  from  that  monarch,  conferring  several 
valuable  privileges,  it  increased  so  rapidly  in 
population  and  wealth,  that,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  1641,  it  maintained  four  companies 
of  foot  and  a  corps  of  volunteers ;  and  was  the 
principal  garrison  of  the  English  in  these  parts. 
On  Cromwell's  approach,  in  1649,  it  dedared  for 
the  parL,  and  in  the  war  of  1688  the  inhab.  ex- 
pelled the  troops  of  James  II.,  and  declared  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Pop.  6,243  in  1861,  the  gnat 
majority  of  them  Roman  Catholics.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  declivides  of  the  hiUs  on  each 
side  the  river,  which  blend  into  a  richly  wooded 
valley,  and  consists  of  three  parts,  distinguished 
by  the  estates  on  which  they  are  built;  the  old 
town  being  on  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Irish  town  on  that  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  the 
western  portion  on  those  of  the  Earls  of  Bandon 
and  Cork.  It  is  watched,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
mider  the  General  Municipal  Police  Act  It  has 
two  parish  churches,  two  Rom.  Cath.  chapels,  a 
convent,  a  meeting-house  for  Presbyterians,  and 
two  for  Methodists;  a  classical  school,  endowed  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  a  school  for  general  in- 
struction, on  the  foundadon  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  several  others  maintained  by  private  contri- 
butions or  b^  religious  associations.  It  has  also  an 
infirmaiy,  fever  hospital,  and  dispensary;  three 
public  libraries,  and  two  reading-rooms.  Assem- 
blies and  concerts  are  held  in  a  suite  of  apartments 
attached  to  one  of  the  hotels.  Large  bairxacks  are 
bnUt  on  the  hill  over  the  town,  and  the  oonstabu- 
laxy  have  here  a  station. 

By  charter,  dated  in  1614,  the  municipal  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  freemen,  elected  at  the 
hundred  court  by  the  general  body  of  freemen, 
who  also  elect  a  common  council  of  12  out  of  their 
own  body  for  life.  The  income  of  the  borough,  in 
1868,  was  1,193^,  and  the  property  and  income- 
tax,  for  the  year  ended  6th  Apnl,  1868,  amounted 
to  8662.  The  bor.  sent  two  mem.  to  the  Irish  H. 
of  C,  and  now  sends  one  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C. 
The  franchise  is  vested  in  const  10^  householders, 
and  SL  rated  occupiers ;  registered  electors  216  in 
1864.  General  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  W. 
riding  of  the  co.  are  held  here  m  October  in  the 
court-house,  a  neat  building,  with  a  well-axnnged 
bridewelL  Petty  sessions  take  place  on  Mondays, 
at  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  corporation, 
the  CO.  magistrates  sit  with  the  provost  Courts, 
holding  pleas  under  2Lj  are  held  eveiy  three  weeks 
for  the  manors  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Earl  of  Bandon,  and  the  Earl  of  Shannon* 
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The  wooHen  mannfactore  was  carried  on  here  to 
«  considerable  extent,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  cotton  :  both  are  nearly  extinct;  but  a  manu- 
facture of  fine  stnfis  has  been  lately  undertaken. 
Here  aze  several  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tan- 
yards,  and  large  flour-mills.  The  commercial  and 
tzadiof  activity  of  the  town  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  opening  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway, 
which  places  the  town  in  direct  communication 
with  the  whole  system  of  Irish  railwavs.  The  first 
portion  of  this  line,  from  Bandon  to  Ballinhassig, 
9^  naiies,  was  opened  in  August,  1849,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  December,  1851.  The  Bandon  is 
navigable  for  small  craft  to  Collier's  Quay,  within 
4  m.  of  the  town,  by  which  grain,  flour,  and  other 
produce,  is  sent  out,  and  timber,  coal,  wine,  and 
groceries,  received  in  return;  but  the  domestic 
coDSomptiou  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Cork,  to  which 
mach  Of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
bo<^  is  sent  by  railway.  Markets  are  held  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  and  fairs  on  May  6, 
the  Thuxsdav  before  Easter-day,  Oct.  29,  and 
Not.  &  A  branch  of  the  Provincial  bank  was 
opened  in  1834,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  also 
a  branch.  The  town  is  on  the  mail-coach  road 
from  Cork  to  Bantry,  but  the  coaches  have  ceased 
rnnning  since  the  opening  of  the  railway. 

BANE  RES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,*  28 
m.  XNW.  Alicant.  Pop.  2,190  in  1857.  It  has 
filatures  oi  wool,  distilleries,  and  paper  mills. 

BANFF,  a  mac.  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the 
HcHBy  Frith,  S.  and  E.  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
and  W.  Elgin  and  Inverness.  Its  length,  from 
Ben  Macdhu  to  Portsoy,  is  about  56  m.,  but  its 
average  breadth  does  not  exceed  12  m.  Area  686 
sq.  m.,  or  430,219  acres.  Along  the  coast  the  sur- 
face is  pretty  level,  and  the  soil,  consisting  of  a 
sandy  loam,  is  in  many  places  well  cultivated,  and 
produces  early  and  excellent  crops.  But,  with 
this  exception,  the  surface  is  mostly  rugged  and 
moontainons,  with  a  few  valleys  interspersed. 
Oats  is  the  principal  crop;  but  the  main  depen- 
dence of  the  farmers  is  on  their  cattle,  sheep  bein^, 
in  this  countv,  comparatively  scarce.  Property  m 
a  very  few  hands;  tilla^  farms  mostly  small; 
and  aericultore,  though  in  parts  much  improved, 
genenuly  backward.  There  are  some  thriving 
plantations,  particularly  in  the  vidnity  of  Gor- 
don Castle,  the  most  magnificent  seat  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland.  It  is  partly  separated  from  Elgin  by 
the  Spey,  on  which  there  are  several  productive 
salmon  fisheries.  (See  Spey.)  Minerals  of  little 
importance;  bnt  the  crystals  and  topazes,  com- 
monly called  cairngorms,  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains. Manufactures  inconsiderable.  Banff  con- 
'  tains  24  parishes,  and  had,  in  1861,  a  population  of 
59,215,  in  11,091  inhabited  houses.  It  returns  one 
member  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co. ;  and  the  burghs 
of  Banff  and  CiUlen  nnite  with  Elgin  and  others 
in  returning  a  member.  The  pari,  constituency 
in  1864  waa  1,062.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
6,600^;  the  new  valuation  for  1864-5  was  182,8852. 

Ba^ff  (commonly  pronounced,  and  sometimes 
written  Bamff),  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Doveron, 
near  the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  Moray 
Fnth.  Pop.  6,781  in  1861,  with  1,181  inhabited 
houses.  Tne  town  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  completely  separated ;'  of  which  the  one  is 
inland,  and  lies  on  a  plain  on  the  river  side ;  the 
other  (called  the  sesrtown)  stands  on  an  elevation 
which  terminates  abruptly  near  the  sea,  by  which 
it  is  bounded.  The  castle  of  Banff  stands  on  a 
piece  of  table-land  between  these  two  places.  The 
name  of  the  town,  which  is  found  to  have  assumed 
different  forms  at  different  times — Baineffe,  Boi- 
nefle,  Bajnffe,  &c,— is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
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ri^ed  from  the  word  Boyne,  the  name  of  the 
district  in  which  Banff  is  situated.  A  stream 
named  Boyne  traverses  the  district,  and  the  parish 
of  Bovndie  is  contiguous.  The  privileges  of  a 
royal  burgh  were  conferred  on  Banff  by  Robert  II. 
in  1372,  and  were  afterwards  successively  confirmed 
by  James  VI.  and  Charles  II.  The  streets,  though 
composed  of  houses  of  unequal  size,  are  generally 
straight,  and  not  deficient  m  width.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  many  of  the  older  houses  have  been 
pulled  down  and  replaced  by  others,  so  that  there 
IS  scarcely  a  building  now  remaining  to  indicate 
the  antiquity  of  the  town.  The  streets  were  paved 
so  early  as  1551.  The  Carmelites  (an  order  of 
friars,  so  called  from  Mount  Carmel  in  Syria),  or 
White  Friars,  had  a  convent  in  Banff,  but  at  what 
precise  period  it  was  instituted  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. (Spottiswood's  Religious  Houses,  p.  16.) 
Of  the  building  no  vestiges  can  now  be  traced 
with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  arches  and 
vaults ;  nor  is  its  original  extent,  or  exact  position, 
known.  Of  the  castle  of  Banff,  alluded  to  above, 
nothing  remains  but  the  outer  wall  and  the  fosse. 
It  was  a  constabulary,  or  lodginp^  for  the  king  when 
visiting  this  part  of  his  dommions;  and,  in  his 
absence,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  thane  or  con- 
stable who  administered  justice  in  his  name.  It 
was  essentially  royal  property,  and  continued  so 
till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  when  James 
Stuart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  brother  of  James  II.,  was 
created  heritable  thane,  the  castle  of  Banff  being 
at  the  same  time  bestowed  on  him,  as  the  offidiu 
messuage  of  his  family.  Banff  gave  the  title  of 
peer  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Ogilvie,  which 
became  extinct  in  1808,  on  the  death  of  the  eighth 
Lord  Banff  without  male  issue.  Banff  does  not 
make  a  great  figure  in  history.  The  Duke  of 
Bfontrose  plundered  it  in  1645,  'no  merchant's 
goods  or  gear,'  according  to  Spalding,  '  being  left.' 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  troops  passed  through 
the  town  in  1746,  on  their  wav  to  ChiUoden.  They 
destroyed  the  episcopal  chapel,  and  hanged  a  man, 
erroneously  thinking  him  a  spy.  The  names  of 
two  persons,  eminent  in  very  different  walks  of 
life,  are  connected  with  Banff.  The  fiunous  James 
Sharp,  who  was  originally  a  keen  supporter  of 
presbytery,  and  who,  having  betrayed  that  fiiith, 
rose  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St,  Andrew's,  was 
a  native  of  Banff,  his  father  being  sheriff-clerk  of 
the  countv.  He  was  assaspinated  on  Magus  Muir, 
near  St  Andrews,  in  1679.  James  Macpherson, 
having  followed  the  lawless  and  predatory  life  of 
*  gipsy*  was  apprehended  (1700),  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  at  Banff.  While  he  was  a 
votaiy  of  the  Muses,  he  was  a  proficient  as  a  player 
on  the  violin;  and  when  brought  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  carried  his  instrument  along  with 
him,  and  played  his  own  march,  which  had  been 
composed  oy  himself  while  in  prison.  This  com- 
position was  published  after  his  death,  and  has 
ever  since  been  a  favourite  in  Scotland.  Bums 
wrote  a  new  and  improved  version  of  the  song, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  MacpherwSg 
Lament,  or  Mcu^terKn^a  FarewdL 

The  trade  of  Banff  is  not  very  considerable.  Its 
harbour,  though  it  can  boast  of  a  low-water  pier, 
constructed  in  1816,  is  not  so  ample,  so  convenient, 
or  secure,  as  that  of  Macduff,  a  oorough  of  baiony 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Doveron,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The  entries  of  ship- 
ping into  the  port  consisted,  in  the  year  1868,  of 
894  British  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of 
23,849  tons,  and  85  foreign  vessels,  of  5,588  tons 
burden.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain, 
cattle,  salmon,  herring,  and  cured  pork.  They 
are  mostly  sent  to  London,  and  annually  amount 
to  a  considerable  sum.   The  herring  fishery  on  the 
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coast  haa  not  of  litte  yeaxe  been  so  productive  as 
formerly,  A  Greenland  whale  fisheiy  co.,  formed 
in  1819,  and  a  thread  and  stocking  mannfactory, 
established  fifty  years  ago,  have  been  discontinaeil 
Banff  has  no  manufactures,  except  a  brewery,  an 
iron-foundrv,  a  distillery,  and  a  small  manufactory 
of  ropes  and  sails.  There  are  four  branch  banking 
establishments,  with  numerous  insurance  offices. 
The  annual  value  of  real  property,  m  1864-5, 
amounted  to  8,6602.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Friday,  and  there  are  four  annual  fairs. 

The  public  buildings  are  the  town-house,  built 
in  1798,  with  a  spire  100  ft.  high,  the  jaU,  the 
parish-diurch  and  the  Relief,  Free,  Episcopal,  and 
Independent  churches.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists have  also  a  small  chapeL  Gas  was  intro- 
duced in  1881.  A  grammar-school  was  founded 
in  Banff  so  early  as  the  year  1544;  It  has,  also, 
an  academv,  founded  in  1786,  at  which  all  the 
branches  of  a  learned  and  liberal  education  are 
taught;  a  commercial  school,  and  a  charity  school 
founded  by  funds  left  (in  1804)  by  Alexander 
Pirie,  merchant  in  Banff.  There  are  several  semi- 
naries for  young  ladies,  and  an  educational  insti- 
tution, founded  by  a  legacy  left  by  the  late  James 
Wilson,  of  the  island  of  Grenada.  Several  libraries 
of  considerable  extent  and  value  belong  to  dif- 
ferent societies.  Various  sums  have  been  left  in 
mortmain  for  oharitable  purposes;  and  a  legal 
assessment  for  the  poor  is  unknown. 

Banff  unites  with  Elgin,  Cullen,  Inverury,  Kin- 
tore,  and  Peterhead,  in  sending  a  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Macduff,  which  is  rapidly 
rising  to  importance,  chiefly  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbour,  has,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  been  united  to  Banff  in  formmg  one 
parliamentaiy  buigh,  the  joint  constituency  in 
1864,  being  281,  of  which  the  municipal  138. 
There  is  a  splendid  bridge  of  seven  arches  over 
Doveron,  which  connects  the  two  towns  in  (ques- 
tion. It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies, 
and  nine  councillors.  The  corporation  revenue  in 
1863-4  was  1,110. 

BANG,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Mal- 
wah,  dom.  of  Scindia;  at  the  confluence  of  two 
tributaries  of  the  Nezbudda  river,  on  the  chief 
road  through  Gnjerat  and  Malwah ;  82  m.  SW. 
Oozein,  and  145  m.  N£.  Surat.  Iron  ore  is  fused 
here,  and  before  the  present  century  the  town 
•  contained  2,000  houses ;  at  present  this  number  is 
much  reduced.  Bang  is  noted  for  some  remark- 
able cave  temples  of  Buddhic  origin,  excavated  in 
a  range  of  low  sandstone  and  claystone  hills,  about 
3^  m.  S.  of  the  town.  Four  caves  exist;  the  most 
northerly  of  which  is  the  most  perfect,  and  is 
reached  by  a  flight  of  seven^  rudely  formed  stone 
steps,  terminating  in  a  platform  overhung  by  the 
hill,  which  has  once  evidently  been  form^  into  a 
regular  verandah  supported  \)y  colunms ;  and  at 
either  end  of  which  there  is  a  small  apartment, 
containing  some  ill-carved  figures  of  modem  work- 
manship, and  one  of  them  a  bad  representation  of 
the  Hindoo  Ganesa.  The  cave  within  this  vesti- 
bule is  entered  by  a  rectangular  doorway  in  a 
plastered  and  ornamented  wall,  and  is  a  grand 
and  gloomy  apartment  84  ft.  square  and  14h  ft.  in 
height ;  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  and  has  been  once 
ornamented  with  paintings,  is  supported  by  four 
ranges  of  massy  columns.  Around  this  apartment, 
on  three  sides,  are  a  number  of  small  cells,  9  ft.  in 
depth,  as  weU  as  several  niches,  in  which  have 
been  carved,  in  bold  relief,  some  draped  male  and 
female  figures :  from  one  of  the  cells  on  the  left 
hand  you  enter,  through  narrow  excavations,  five 
other  similar  cells,  each  in  a  plane  elevated  above 
the  former,  ascending  through  the  hilL  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  principal  cave  is  an  oblong 
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recess  supported  by  two  hexaffOnal  colnmoa, 
through  the  centre  of  which  a  smul  doorway  leads 
to  an  inner  apartment,  where  the  dagopf  or  *  churn,' 
supposed  to  contain  a  Buddhic  relic,  is  seen,  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  with  the  plain  dome  forming  its 
summit,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  smdl  square  ornament  The  second 
and  fourth  caves  of  Bang  contain  little  worth 
notice ;  but  the  third  is  nearly  as  large,  and  has 
been  somewhat  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the 
first.  The  whole  of  the  walls,  roo^  and  columns 
have  been  covered  with  a  fine  stucco,  and  omsr- 
mented  with  paintings  in  distemper  of  consider- 
able taste  and  elegance.  It  contains  the  dagop  in 
its  inner  apartment;  but  wants  the  recess,  and 
carved  scnlptnres  mentioned  in  the  first  cave.  It 
is  considerably  dilapidated,  and  a  fifth  cave  is  bo 
much  so  at  its  entrance  as  to  be  at  present  inac- 
cessible. (Dangeifieldin  Bombay  Trans.,  il  194- 
201.) 

BANGALORE,  an  inland  fortified  town  of  My- 
sore, S.  Hindustan  ;  lat.  12©  67'  N.,  long.  770  38' 
£.,  60  m.  NE.  Seringapatam.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  70,000.  The  town  is  built  on  a  table-land, 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  so  sala- 
brious  that  Europeans  often  resort  thitha  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health.  The  thermometer  seldom 
rises  above  82*^,  or  sinks  below  5&^  Fahr.  The 
monsoons  have  their  force  broken  by  the  Ghaats; 
but  this  table-land  is  constantly  refi%shed  by  genial 
showers.  The  vine  and  cypnis  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  apples,  peaches,  and  strawberries  are  raised  m 
the  gardens.  The  town  is  enclosed  with  doable 
walls ;  but  the  chief  fortress,  which  contained  the 
palace  of  Tippoo  Saib,  is  quite  detached  f^m  the 
other,  and  is  built  in  a  solid  manner,  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  spacious  glacis.^  The  palace,  thotigh  of 
mud,  built  m  the  Saracenic  style,  is  still  a  strikinfT 
building,  and  is  used  by  the  present  rajah  for  public 
entertamments.  There  are  good  barracks,  assem- 
bly and  reading-rooms,  European  shops,  ^c  The 
houses  are  large,  some  being  of  two  stories,  built  of 
red  earth,  and  roofed  with  tiles ;  the  chief  bazaar  is 
wide,  regular,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos. 
Silk  and  cotton  are  the  chief  manufactures;  the 
former,  which  is  very  strong,  is  made  from  raw 
silk  imported,  none  being  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Bangalore  was  founded  by  Hyder  AJi, 
on  the  site  of  a  small  village ;  and  under  him  it 
became  a  place  of  much  importance.  It  was  taken 
by  Lord  Comwallis  in  1791. 

BANG-KOK,  or  BANKOK,  a  city  of  Siam, 
having  been  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  and  seat  of  government 
since  the  destruction  of  Yuthia  by  the  Bunnese  in 
1766.  It  stands  on  a  swampy  tract  on  both  sides  of 
the  Menam,  lat  139  40'  N.,  long.  101°  IC  E.,  15m. 
N.  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
200,000  to  300,000.  The  Menam  is  here  ^m.  wide, 
exclusive  of  the  large  space  on  each  side,  occu- 
pied by  floating  houses,  and  from  5  to  10  fathoms 
deep :  there  is  a  bar  of  soft  mud  at  its  month,  but 
vessels  of  from  200  to  250  tons  burden  may  alw^s 
reach  Bang-kok  without  difficulty.  The  traffic 
above  this  city  is  trifling,  though,  from  the  want 
of  roads,  all  the  intercourse  is  by  water.  Bang- 
kok consists  of  three  parts ;  the  palace,  the  town, 
and  the  floating  town.  The  first,  built  on  an 
island,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  of  considenAle  height  in  some  pait^ 
and  furnished  with  some  indi^rent  bastions  and 
many  gates;  it  contains,  besides  the  residences  of 
the  king  and  his  chief  officers,  many  tempia, 
gardens,  inferior  shops,  and  much  waste  ground. 
The  town  without  stretches  for  some  distance 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  a  very  little  way 
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taltad.  The  booses,  most  of  which  are  of  wood, 
or  mere  hats  of  palm  leaf,  are  built  on  posts 
driven  into  the  mud,  being  each  provided  with  a 
boat  The  floating  town  oonabts  of  a  number  of 
bsmboo  nfts,  bearme  rows  of  ei^ht  or  ten  houses, 
with  a  pUtfmm  in  m>nt,  on  which  the  wares  for 
Mle  sre  exposed ;  and  most  of  the  trade  is  thus 
conducted  on  the  river,  where  it  is  believed  that 
htitf  the  pop.  reside.  There  are  many  temples,  all 
of  which  sre  built  in  a  pyramidal  form,  witn  much 
gilding  and  paltry  decorations :  each  contains  a 
ookssal  ffilded  metal  statue  of  Buddha,  and  a 
variety  of  others  in  clay  or  wood.  The  chief  tem- 
ple, of  Rarcheh-tap-pou,  which  is  200  ft^  in  height, 
coDtsins  as  many  as  1,500  of  these  images.  The 
pabce  Dossesses  a  really  handsome  audience-hall, 
80  ft.  long  b740  ft.  broad,  and  80  ft.  in  height, 
painted  and  gilded,  and  furnished  with  En^ish 
cat-glass  lustres :  it  is  sunounded  by  three  diifer- 
ent  walls,  and  is  built  of  brick;  of  which,  or  of 
mud,  the  palaces,  temples,  and  a  few  of  the  chief 
residences  only  are  constructed.  Bang-kok  has 
manufactures  of  tin  and  iron  articles,  and  leather 
for  mattrassea.  Its  trade  is  probably^  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  any  other  emporium  in  the 
E.,  Canton  excepted,  not  occupied  by  Europeans. 
The  shipping  of  Bang-kok  consisted,  in  le60,  of 
fixty-four  vessels,  or  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
24,529  tons,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  built  within 
the  two  yean  1858-60.  Twelve  of  them  are  royal 
property,  the  rest  belon||^  to  Chinese  merchants. 
Commereial  intercourse  is  principally  carried  on 
with  China  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  but  mostly 
with  the  former.  The  great  articles  of  export  are 
ngar  (from  10,000  to  12,000  tons),  black  pepper 
(4,000  U^  5,000  tons),  stick-lac,  ivory,  sapan  wood, 
and  hides.  The  trade  with  Chinia  employs  about  130 
Chinese  junks  yeariy,  some  of  1,000  tons  burden. 
The  imports  are  porcelain,  tea,  quicksilver,  lack- 
soy,  dned  fruits,  silks,  fans,  and  other  native 
manufiu:tures  from  China;  with  camphor,  edible 
bixds'  nests,  and  other  articles  for  tne  (jhinese 
market  fh>m  the  Malay  arehipelago:  and  British 
and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  and  British  wool- 
lens, and  glitts  from  India.  Half  the  pop.  consists 
of  Chinese ;  and  besides  them  there  are  numerous 
Birman,  Peguan,  Laoan,  Cambojan,  Tavoyan,  ai^d 
Malay  fordgners;  some  Christians  of  Portuguese 
deicent;  and  a  few  Brahmins,  who  are  supported 
bj  the  king,  and  have  a  small  temple  of  their  own. 
(Crawfurd^  Embassy  to  8iam ;  Fmlayson's  Mis- 
sion; Report  by  Mi.  Knox,  Acting  Consul  at 
Bang-kok,  I860') 

BANGOR,  a  city,  sea-port  and  par.  N.  Wales, 
ca  Carnarvon,  hundL  Isgforvac,  on  the  Holyhead 
nad,  at  the  head  of  Beaumaris  Bay,  about  2  m. 
from  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  238  m.  ^W.  London, 
by  the  London  and  North- Western  railway.  It 
eonsists  chiefly  of  one  principal  street,  stretching 
E.  and  W.  through  a  romantic  vale,  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  high  precipitous  rocks,  on  the  N.  by  a 
more  gradual  acclivity,  and  opening  on  the'E. 
over  a  splendid  and  extensive  prospect,  including 
the  rocky  shores  of  Anglesea  and  the  town  of 
Beanmaria.  It  has  been  mostly  rebuilt,  and  other- 
wise very  much  improved,  within  the  last  few 
years.  Fop.  of  pari  borough,  6,738  in  1861 ;  of 
pariah  10,662.  The  population,  which  amounted 
to  6,388  in  1851,  is  but  slightly  increasing.  The 
namber  of  inhabited  houses  within  the  borough 
was  1,336  in  1861,  and  1,228  in  1851.  The  cathe- 
dral ia  an  embattled  cruciform  structure,  having  a 
knr  massive  tower  crowned  with  pinnacles.  It 
stands  in  a  spacious  area,  with  a  fine  avenue,  and 
has  a  very  pleasing  effect,  from  its  situation  and 
the  Just  proportion  and  simplicity  of  its  arehitec- 
tore ;  near  it  are  some  old  endowed  almhouses  for 


6  poor  persons,  and  an  endowed  fVee  school  for  100 
boys,  built  in  recent  times  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
friary ;  it  was  founded  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  its 
revenue  is  upwards  of  2501  a  year.  There  are  also 
4  national  schools  in  the  parish ;  2  in  the  town 
for  800  boys  and  girhi ;  1  at  Yaenol  for  75,  and  1 
at  Pentir  for  60.  The  Baptists,  Independents, 
Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  each  a 
chapel ;  there  is  a  town-hall  and  shambles  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  near  it,  on  the  London 
road,  is  the  Carnarvon  and  Anglesea  dispensary. 
The  market  is  held  on  Fridays :  during  the  sum- 
mer on  Tuesdays  also.  There  are  4  fairs,  April  5, 
June  25,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  28;  besides  which  4  laxge 
fairs  for  cattle  (called  *  booth  fairs')  are  held  at 
the  Menai  Bricke  (which  is  in  this  pariah,  and 
about  2  m.  SW.  Bangor),  Aug.  26,  Sept.  26,  Oct. 
24,  Nov.  14.  They  are  the  most  frequented  of 
any  in  N.  Wales.  It  is  accessible  to  vessels  of 
200  to  800  tons,  which  may  enter  the  bay  at  any 
time  of  the  tide :  the  trade,  however,  is  compara- 
tively insignificant,  and  is  confined  to  the  import 
of  coals  and  other  necessaries.  By  the  Reform 
Act,  Bangor  was  constituted  one  of  six  contri- 
butory boroughs,  which  comointiy  send  one  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C. ;  the  baili£»  of  Carnarvon  being 
returning  officers.  There  are  in  Bangor  about  1 95 
houses  of  10/.  and  upwards.  It  has  been  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  fiom  the  remotest  period.  The  see 
comprises  the  cos.  of  Anglesea  and  Carnarvon 
(except  four  parishes),  about  half  Merioneth,  one 
deanery  in  Denbigh,  and  seven  parishes  in  Mont- 
gomery :  in  all  179  par.  The  income  of  the  bishop 
averages  4,000/L  per  annum.  The  chureh  is  used 
both  for  cathedral  and  parish  services ;  the  former 
in  English,  the  latter  m  Welsh.  The  living  is 
a  consolidated  vicanffe  belonging  to  the  vicars 
choral,  the  church  of  the  township  of  Pentir  being 
annexed  to  it  as  a  chapel  of  ease.  There  is  an 
episcopal  residence  and  a  deanery.  The  famous 
controversy  between  Drs.  Hoadley  and  Sherlock 
took  its  name  from  this  see ;  the  former  being  its 
bbhop  from  a.d.  1715  to  1721,  when,  on  being 
translated  to  Salisbury,  the  latter  succeeded  him. 
The  neighbourhood  is  for  the  most  part  unen- 
closed, and  everywhere  presents  scenery  of  sur- 
passing interest,  having  the  Snowdon  range  on 
the  S.,  and  Penmanmaur  on  the  £.,  and  the  Menai 
Strait  and  bridges  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
town.  The  opening  of  an  important  line  of  rail- 
way, and  the  construction  of  the  Menai  Bridge, 
have  rendered  Bangor  a  great  thoroughfare,  and 
made  it  be  resorted  to  in  summer  by  crowds  of 
visitors.  When  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  dtv  in 
1774,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  complained 
that  they  found  *  a  very  mean  inn,  and  had  some 
difficult  of  obtaining  lodging.  I  lay  in  a  room 
where  the  other  bed  had  two  men.'  But  modem 
travellers  need  fear  no  such  difficulties  since  the 
OT>ening  of  the  railway.  The  line  from  Bangor  to 
(jamarvon,  7^  miles  long,  forms  part  of  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  railway,  and  was  amalgamated  with 
the  'London  and  North- Western"  railway  in 
March,  1859. 

Banoor,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Down, 
prov.  Ulster,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Carrickfeigus  Bay, 
12  m.  ENE.  Belfast.  Pop.  in  1821,  2,948 ;  in  1831, 
2,741 ;  in  1861,  2,525,  of  whom  1,012  males  and 
1,518  females.  The  returns  of  1861  showed  677 
of  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church;  149  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,566  Presby- 
terians. The  town  took  the  name  of  Bangor, 
Beanchoir,  or  *  the  White  Choir,'  from  a  oelebn^ed 
monastery  which,  about  the  year  820,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  when'  upwards  of  900 
monks  are  said  to  have  been  massacred.  It  is 
much  frequented  as  a  sea-bathing  place.    The 
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On  the  windward,  or  NE.  side,  there  ia  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  called  the  Cobblers,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  which  renders  the  approach  to  the  island 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  has  doubtless  con- 
tributed greadj  to  protect  it  from  hostile  attacks 
in  the  wars  m  woich  Great  Britain  has  been 


engaged. 
It  is  hi 


It  is  highly  cultivated :  scarcely  an  acre  upnon 
it,  on  which  a  blade  of  grass  can  grow,  remains 
tmproductive ;  and  a  better  system  of  agriculture  is 
pursued  than  that  followed  in  the  other  colonies. 
The  base  of  the  island  is  calcareous,  consisting  of 
the  spoils  of  zoophytes,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  These  are  so  cemented  together,  as  in 
some  places  to  form  a  hard  compact  limestone, 
which  is  quarried,  and  very  extensively  used  for 
building ;  and  in  other  places  they  exist  as  a  dry 
soft  marl,  on  which  are  found  a  great  variety  of 
shells,  many  of  them  in  perfect  preservation. 
Upon  this  formation  there  is  a  deposit  of  a  strong 
stiff  clay,  in  some  places  of  considerable  depth, 
which  constitutes  the  soil  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts. On  the  9.  and  W.  sides,  adjoining  the  sea, 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  light ;  but  in  other  places  it 
is  strong,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  cane.  In  one  distnct,  on  the  NE.  side,  called 
Scotland,  the  scenery  and  soil  are  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  flat  and  shelving  table-land  of 
the  other  parts.  The  scenery  there  is  wild,  irre- 
gular, and  picturesane,  and  the  soil  composed  of 
mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  day  genus, 
particularly  loam,  potters'  clay,  and  slate  clay. 
Seds  of  bituminous  shale  are  likewise  frequent, 
and  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  more  or  less  abounds 
in  this  district.  There  are  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  soil  in  this  district  becoming  de- 
tached from  its  original  bed,  and  slipping  down 
from  a  considerable  elevation,  carrying  with  it 
whole  fields  of  canes  to  a  position  below;  in  which 
extraordinary  migrations  rows  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
have  accompani^  the  mo\nng  masses.  The 
highest  point  of  land  in  the  island  is  Mount  Hil- 
laby,  which  rises  1,147  ft.  above  the  level  of  Car- 
lisle Bay. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy.  Except  the  bilious 
remittent  fever,  common  to*  all  the  West  India 
colonies,  there  is  no  malignant  disease  peculiar  to 
it;  and  the  island  is  free  from  any  venomous 
reptile.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  amounts  to 
bS  m.  The  range  of^  the  wermometer,  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  was, — max.  87,  med.  81, 
min.  75.  Owin^  lo  the  flatness  of  the  island,  and 
its  being  open  m  almost  every  part  to  the  sea 
breezes,  the  heat  is  not  so  oppressive  as  the  maxi- 
mum range  of  the  thermometer  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the  NE.  trade. 
It  begins  ^nerally  about  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
continues  till  sunset,  but  it  is  very  feeble  during 
the  night.  In  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  April,  and  May, 
it  is  strong  and  ref^lar,  and  the  chmate,  in  these 
months,  is  peculiarly  agreeable.  In  June  the 
rains  set  in,  and  from  August  to  October,  which  is 
called  the  hurricane  season,  and  during  the  month 
of  Nov.,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive.  The  cane  is 
the  chief  article  of  cultivation,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  com,  arrowroot,  cotton,  ginger,  and 
aloes  is  also  raised,  and  exported. 

Baxbados  has  been  firequentlv  visited  by  hurri- 
canes, of  which  those  of  Aug.  10,  1674,  Oct.  10, 
1780,  and  Aug.  11, 1831,  have  been  the  most  de- 
structive in  their  effects.  In  that  of  1674,  300 
houses,  8  ships,  and  most  of  the  su^-works,  were 
destroyed,  and  200  persons  killed :  in  that  of  1780 
the  loss  in  human  life  was  reckoned  between  4,000 
and  5,000,  and  the  whole  amount  of  damage,  in 
buildings,  cattle,  and  stock,  was  estimated  at  up- 
VAids  of  a  million  sterling:  but  the  fury  and 


violence  of  the  last  hurricane  far  exceeded  that  of 
either  of  the  former:  in  it  2,500  persons  were 
killed,  and  oonnderably  more  than  that  number 
wounded,  and  the  loss' in  propertv  amounted  to 
two  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  tlie  munifioence 
of  parliament,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
have,  however,  enabled  the  planten  to  recover 
from  these  heavy  losses ;  and,  except  the  absence 
of  trees*  which  gives  a  bare  and  naked  appearance 
to  the  country,  the  effects  of  this  severe  visitation 
can  now  be  traced  only  with  difficulty.  The 
island  contains,  besides  the  principal  town,  a 
smaller  town  to  leeward,  called  Speights  Town, 
and  two  other  towns,  which  are  scairoely  to  be 
described  as  such ;  Oistins,  or  Chariestown,  Saint 
James,  or  the  Holetown,  the  spot  first  settled. 
Bridgetown  with  a  population,  in  1861,  of  18,957, 
extends  along  the  snore  of  Carlisle  Bay,  and,  pre- 
viously to  the  hurricane,  being  skirted  with  a  belt 
of  cooofr-nnt  trees,  it  presented  'a  very  pretty  and 
interesting  appearance  to  the  stranger.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  island  in  1851  amounted  to  135,989, 
and  although  the  cholcn  of  1854  carried  off  some 
20,000  people,  the  census  of  1^1  showed  a  total 
of  152,727  inhabitants,  of  whom  16,594  white,  and 
the  remainder  coloured  and  black.  The  baindn 
at  St  Peter's,  about  2  nu  to  the  S.  of  Bridgetown 
are  spacious  and  airy,  having  been  all  rebuilt 
since  the  last  hurricane ;  they  will  contain  coo- 
fortably  1,200  men.  There  is  an  excellent  parade- 
gronn<i,  a  brigade  of  guns,  and  a  vay  complete 
establishment  for  warlike  purposes.  The  go%'eni- 
ment-house  b  about  1  m.  from  the  town,  situate 
on  some  rising  ground,  and  commands  a  beautifiil 
view  of  the  town  and  bay.  The  market  in  Bridge- 
town is  well  supplied  with  poultiy,  mutton,  and 
pork,  of  excellent  quality,  quite  ea^nal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  oorresponding  productions  of  England. 
Veal  is  ^ood,  but  not  in  very  great  plenty.  Beef 
is  but  mdifferent  Many  of  the  esculent  vege- 
tables of  Europe  are  common.  The  quantity  of 
tropical  fruits  grown  in  the  island  is  small,' bat 
the  quality  excellent  The  supply  of  fish  is  in 
general  abundant  One  description,  the  flying- 
nah,  about  the  size  of  middling  herrings,  but  finner, 
and  not  so  fat,  are  sometimes  so  plentiful  as  to  be 
undervalued  by  the  opulent,  and  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  mhabitants.  * 

The  population,  as  in  the  adjoining  islands,  may 
properly  be  divided  into  four  classes :  Creole  or 
native  whites ;  European  whites ;  Creoles  of  mixed 
blood;  native  blacks.  Previously  to  the  abolition 
of  slaveiy,the  population  was  estimated  at  102,521 ; 
viz.  whites,  12,797,  coloured,  6,584,  and  slaves, 
83,140.  Formerlv  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was 
almost  the  only  t^g  attended  to,  and  the  popu- 
lation depended,  in  great  measure,  on  imported 
provisions^  But^  for  years  past,  this  system  has 
been  materially  modified.  Laige  suppfies  of  pro- 
visions, though  still  far  below  the  demand,  are 
now  raised  at  home,  and  a  rotation  of  crops  has 
been  introduced  into  agriculture.  Here,  as  eveiy- 
where  else  in  the  West  Indies,  the  blacks  aie  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  acquire  slips  of  land.  Generally 
they  are  not  well  off;  and  from  their  huge  num- 
bers supplies  of  labour  may  usually  be  obtained. 

Barbadoes  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Bar- 
bados and  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  of  one  of  the 
archdeacons.  The  clerical  establishment  is  fixed 
upon  a  very  liberal  and  effective  scale.  In  Bridge- 
town, besides  the  cathedral  and  pariah  church, 
there  is  St  Mary's  Church,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood three  other  chapels  of  ease,  with  a  minister 
appointed  to  each,  and  paid  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  There 
are  two  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  two  Moravian 
chapels. 
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There  are  sevend  public  establisliments  for  the 
education  of  tbe  youth  of  the  island  :-~Codrington 
College,  Codrington  Foundation'School,  Harrison's 
Fi«e  School,  and  the  Central  School ;  the  two  latter 
are  in  Bridgetown.  Codrington  College  is  situated 
13  or  14  m.  K  of  Bridgetown,  and  was  founded 
br  Colonel  Codrington,  a  native  of  the  island,  who 
died  in  1710.  The  object  of  the  founder  was  the 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  white  youths, 
and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  blacks;  for 
which  purposes  he  bequeathed  landed  property, 
cspable  of  clearing  3,000^  sterh'ng  a  ^ear,  to  the 
Society  for  I^ropagating  the  Gosjiel  in  Foreign 
Parte.  This  establishment  is  under  the  superin- 
tendoice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  is  vi- 
ator, a  prindpol,  and  two  tutors.  It  is  open  to 
all  youi^  men,  for  whatever  profession  intended, 
throughout  the  West  India  colonies.  There  are 
tirelve  theologicftl  exhibitions.  The  collie  ex- 
pense to  each  commoner  is  about  30^  sterling  per 
aosttin.  The  course  of  study  embraces  theology, 
the  classics,  logic,  and  mathematics.  All  candi- 
dates are  required  to  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  admission. 

At  the  Central  School  about  160  white  children 
are  educated,  upon  the  plan  of  the  national  schools 
in  England.  All  the  children  are  fed,  and  the 
major  part  clothed.  From  this  class  of  boys, 
master  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  overseers  are 
mpplied.  A  girls'  school  has  also  been  founded 
onder  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of  Barbados. 

The  trade  of  the  island  has  varied  very  much 
at  different  periods,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  crops,  occasioned  bv  hurricanes  and  bad  seasons. 
The  imports  amounted  to  1,049,2362.  in  1859 ;  to 
941,76U  in  1860;  to  923,847^  in  1861;  and  to 
913441t  in  1862,  showing  a  gradual  decline  within 
these  four  years.  The  exports  likewise  declined 
during  the  same  period,  falling  from  1,225,67  U  in 
1859,  to  1,075,3741  in  1861,  and  l,067,612i,  in  1862. 
The  U.  States  have,  next  to  the  U.  Kingdom,  the 
^[leatest  share  of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  The 
imports  from  the  U.  Kingdom  consist  principally 
of  cottons,  linens,  woollens,  and  other  manufac- 
tored  goods,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  hardware 
and  cutlery,  apparel,  leather  goods,  coal,  and  salt. 

I  The  imports  firom  the  U.  States  consist  principally 
of  flour,  meal,  Indian  com,  rice,   timber,  and 

I  shingles.  Lsxge  quantities  of  cod,  dry  and  wet, 
are  btouf^tfrom  the  British  N.  American  colonies. 
The  U.  Kingdom  supplies  about  two-fifths  of  the 
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t  government  of  the  island  is  administered 
bv  a  governor,  who  is  also  gov.-gen.  of  the  islands 
of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  St 
Lucia,  and  their  respective  dependencies.  There 
is  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
heta,  and  a  representative  assembly,  constituted 
b^  a  return  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  par- 
nahes— nuking  twenty-two  members.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  assembly  is  twelve  months.  If  there 
be  less  than  seven  members  of  council  resident  in 
the  island,  the  governor  may  fill  up  the  number 
to  seven  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The  governor 
ii  chancellor,  but  he  sits  in  chancery  with  the 
council,  who  act  as  judges  both  in  the  court  of 
emnr  and  in  equity.  There  is  a  court  of  common 
pleas  held  for  each  district,  monthly,  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  but  no  court  of  kind's  bench. 
A  general  sessions  of  the  peace  is  held  twice  a  year. 
The  revenue  of  the  Island,  previously  to  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  was  raised  by  a  poll-tax  upon 
slaves,  and  by  duties  on  spirituous  liquors  and  li- 
censes; but  it  is  now  derived  principally  from 
duties  on  imports  and  exports,  on  the  tonnage  of 
ships,  on  spirituous  liquors,  and  several  minor 
articles.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1862  amount!^ 


to  93,682i,  and  the  expenditure  to  93,46U ;  for 
the  year  1863,  the  revenue  was  102,572^.,  and  the 
expenditure  104,796/.  Both  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture doubled  in  the  ten  years  1853-63. 

The  proportion  of  the  20,000,000/1  voted  by  par- 
liament for  the  abolition  of  slavery  paid  to  the 
colony  was  1,721,346/.  19a.  7d.  The  value  of  the 
slaves  was  estimated  at  3,897,276/.  19s.;  and  the 
average  value  of  a  slave,  froni  1822  to  1830,  was 
47/:  U.  3^d. 

BARBANTANE,  a  townof  France,  d^p.  Bouches 
du  Rhone,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Durance  and 
the  Rhone,  4  m.  SW.  Avignon.  Pop.  8,050  in 
1861.  The  railway  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles  has 
a  station  here.  The  environs  produce  excellent 
wine, 

BARBARY,  the  name  usually  given  in  modem 
times  to  that  portion  of  N.  Africa  which  comprises 
the  various  countries  between  the  W.  frontier  of 
Egypt  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
N.  'frontier  of  the  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other;  or  between  25°  £. 
and  10©  W.  long.,  and  30°  to  370  N.  Ut  It  con- 
sequently indudes  within  its  limits  the  emnire  of 
Morocco  and  Fez,  with  the  regencies  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  including  Barca.  Under  the 
Boman  dominion,  it  was  divided  into  Mauritania 
Tinffitamiy  corresponding  to  Morocco  and  Fez; 
Mauritania  Qeaarientis,  to  Algiers ;  Africa  Propria, 
to  Tunis;  and  Cyrenaica  and  the  Reffia  Syrtica,  to 
Tripoli  Its  extent  may  be  taken  at  from  650,000 
to  700,000  sq.  m. ;  and  its  population  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  14,000,000. 

The  name  Barbary  has  not,  as  has  sometimes 
been  supposed,  been  given  to  this  portion  of  Africa 
because  it  is  occupied  by  a  barbarous  and  ignorant 
people.  It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its  ancient 
mhabitants,  usually  styled  Berben  or  Kdbylea, 
and  should  therefore,  in  strictness,  be  called  Ber- 
bery. The  Arabians  call  it  Maghreb,  or  the  re^on 
of  the  W. ;  but  though  this  name  correctly  points 
out  its  situation  in  relation  to  Arabia,  it  would  be 
incorrect  if  used  bv  Europeans.  If  a  new  name 
were  now  to  be  adopted,  it  mi^ht  be  called  the 
Region  o/AtiaSf  inasmuch  as  it  mcludes  the  whole 
of  that  ^reat  mountain  chain,  with  its  numerous 
ramifications.  This  designation  has,  in  fact,  been 
given  to  it  b^  some  geographers. 

In  antiqmty,  this  part  of  Africa  was  distin- 
guished as  being  the  seat  of  Carthage — that  great 
commercial  republic,  that  waged  a  lengthened, 
doubtful,  and  desperate  contest  with  Rome  herself 
for  the  empire  of  the  world.  After  the  fall  of 
Carthage,  it  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  had  many  large  and  flourish- 
ing cities,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  principal 
granary  of  Rome.  Af^  being  overrun  by  the  N. 
barbarians,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Saracens ;  and 
under  their  sway  acquired  a  lustre  and  reputation 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  its  ancient  history.  But  the  Saracenic  govern- 
ments in  Barbary,  like  those  in  other  countries, 
gradually  lost  their  vigour,  and  became  a  prey  to 
every  sort  of  disorder;  and  tins  great  country  ulti- 
mately sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism 
and  degradation.  A  handful  of  Turks  and  rene- 
gades acquired  the  government  of  its  finest  pro- 
vinces, and  subjected  them  to  the  most  brutal  and 
revolting  despotism.  Bein^  unable  to  contend 
with  the  European  powers  m  regular  war,  they 
had  recourse  to  a  system  of  piracy  and  marauding ; 
which,  though  often  partially  abated,  was  not  en- 
tirely suppressed  till  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by 
the  French. 

Barbary  has  far  more  of  a  European  than  of  an 
African  character.  Owing  to  its  being  pervaded 
by  the  great  chain  of  Atlas,  it  has  every  diversity 
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of  Rur&ce,  and  is  remarkably  well  watered.  The 
climate  is  excellent;  and  it  produces  all  the  grains 
and  fruits  of  S.  Europe,  in  the  p^eatest  perfection. 
In  ancient  times  its  fertility  was  such  as  to  be 
almost  proverbial : 

*  Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.* 

Hot.  Sat.,  lib.  U.  sat.  8. 

and  notwithstanding  the  wretched  treatment  to 
which  it  is  now  subset,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
continues  unimpaired,  and  with  no  manure,  except 
occasionally  burning  weeds  and  stubble,  it  pro- 
duces the  most  luxuriant  crops.  The  site  of  the 
famous  gardens  of  the  Hosperides  was  originally 
placed  in  Barca;  but  they  were  carried  farther  W. 
as  the  Greeks  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
coast,  and  with  the  riches  and  capabilities  of  the 
country.  (For  a  full  account  of  this' interesting 
region!  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the 
different  countries  comprised  within  its  limits  and 
to  those  on  Atlas,  Constantink,  Ac) 

BARBASTES,  or  BARBASTRO,  a  town  of 
Spain,  Aragon,  near  the  Cinea,  28  m.  SE.  Hucsca. 
Pop.  7,650  in  1857.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  some  tanneries. 

BARBEZIEUX,  a  town  of  France,  d<^p  Cha- 
rente,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  road  from  Angouleme 
to  Bordeaux,  21  m.  SW.  Angouleme.  Pop.  8,878 
in  1861.  It  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive 
and  fertile  plain.  It  is  well  buut;  has  a  court  of 
original  jurisdiction,  a  linen  manufacture,  and  some 
trade  in  wine,  com,  cattle,  and  especially  poul- 
try.   The  chapons  truffe*  of  Barbezieux  are  highly 

BARBUDA,  one  of  the  W.  Indian  islands  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  27  m.  N.  Antigua,  15  m. 
in  length  b^  8  m.  in  breadth.  Total  area,  accord- 
ing to  official  measurement,  75  square  miles.  The 
census  of  1861  showed  a  pop.  of  713,  of  whom  only 
4  white.  There  were  818  males  and  395  females. 
The  island  is  flat  and  fertile.  It  is  a  proprietary 
of  government,  and  belongs  to  the  Codrington 
family.  Com,  cotton,  pepper,  tobacco,  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  but  no  sugar.  It  has  no  har- 
bour, but  a  roadstead  on  its  W.  side. 

BARBY,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Elbe,  14  m.  SE.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  4,697  in  1861. 
It  is  well  built  has  an  old  castle,  two  Lutheran, 
and  one  Calvinist  church,  with  fabrics  of  cloth, 
cotton,  and  flax,  soap-works,  breweries,  and  dis- 
tilleries. 

BARCA  (BopvTj),  a  district  of  N.  Africa,  forming 
the  E.  portion  or  Tripoli,  extending  from  26A°  to 
nearly  33°  N.  lat,,  and.  from  19°  to  25^°  E.  long. 
The  limits  are,  however,  very  uncertain  towards 
the  S.  and  E.,  the  country,  in  the  former  direction, 
terminating  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  being,  iii 
the  latter,  divided  from  EgjT^t  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  who  acknowledge  no  authority* 
in  any  settled  government  On  the  N.  Barca  u 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  W. 
b^  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  (the  Syrhs  Magna  of  the  an- 
cients), and  the  government  of  Sert  or  Sort. 
(Beechy,  210;  Pacho,  19;  Beechy  and  Pacho's 
Maps.)  It  extends  500  m.  from  >i.  to  S.,  but  the 
cultivated  and  inhabited  portion  terminates  at 
about  tlie  31st  parallel,  or  140  m.  only  from  the 
farthest  N.  point  of  the  coast.  The  greatest  ^ndth 
from  E.  to  \V.  is  about  390  m.,  and  the  area  may 
l)c  estimated  at  about  78,000  sq.  m.  (Beechy  and 
Pacho's  Maps.) 

A  mountain  range,  at  a  short,  distance  inland, 
fronts  the  whole  extent  of  coast  line :  this  rango 
a})|>ear8  to  have  its  greatest  elevation  near  the  22nd 
meridian  (at  the  toAvn  of  Cyrene),  and  to  decline 
thence  botli  towards  the  E.  and  W.,  terminating, 
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in  the  former  direction,  in  the  phiin  of  Loww 
Eg)!)*;  "*  ^^  latter  being  continued  round  the 
gulf  till  it  vanishes  in  a  low  swamp  S.  of  MesunUa. 
The  least  elevation  of  these  mountains  is  estimated 
at  400  or  500  ft,  and  the  greatest  at  1,805  ft  It 
is  upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  those  hills  that 
the  only  population  and  production  is  foand, 
though  the  great  plain  towards  the  S.  is  probably 
preserved  fiom  some  of  the  wont  features  of  the 
desert  by  a  range  of  sand  hills  extending  from  the 
oasis  of  Ammon  to  that  of  Maradeh,  which  must 
of  necessity  form  some  protection  from  the  effects 
of  the  sirocco.  (Beechy,  107,  216,  252,  434,  &c.; 
Pacho,  67,  83, 134,  272,  &c) 

There  are  no  rivers,  but  innumerable  mountain 
torrents,  and  wells  are  also  tolerably  abundant, 
though  many  of  them  contain  onlv  salt  or  brackish 
water.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  mouMtaan  land 
is  not  very  badly  irrigated.  Some  years  since,  tho 
Americans  made  a  temporary  settlement  at  Dema, 
where,  taking  advantage  of  the  many  flooded 
ravines,  thev  ouilt  a  water-ntill  of  very  simple  con- 
struction, which,  by  a  little  skill  in  damming  up 
the  stream,  M'orks  nearly  all  the  year.  (Pacho,  99.) 
The  ancient  sacred  fountain  of 'Cyrene  is  perma- 
nent (Beechy,  424.),  and  probably  the  only  stream 
in  Barca  that  is  so,  with  the  exception  of  a  sub- 
terranean rivulet,  near  Bengazi,  which  is  supposed 
by  Beechy  (329),  on  good  grounds,  to  be  the  La- 
thon  or  Lethe  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  4),  Pliny  (v.  5),  and 
Strabo  (x>'ii.  836),  and  the  Erceus  of  Scylax. 
(Perip.  1 1 1.)  Though  stretching  as  far  as  33«>  N., 
Ikrca  has  an  equinoctial  climate.  The  rsinv 
season  appears  to  commence  sometimes  as  early  a<i 
November,  and  at  others  to  delay  its  violence  till 
the  end  of  December,  or  even  till  January :  dniin<; 
such  delay,  however,  the  intermediate  season  is 
showery^  and  when  the  rains  desc^id  in  their 
strength,  the  mountain  roads  become  neariy,  if  not 
quite,  impassable.  The  ravines  pour  down  tor- 
rents, which,  in  their  progress,  carry  with  them 
earth,  trees,  and  stones  of  enormous  size ;  and  con- 
vert the  narrow  belt  of  flat  land  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  into  enormous  marshra. 
The  temperature  is,  of  course,  generally  high,  but 
the  powerful  evaporation  makes  that  of  winter 
something  lower  than  might  be  anticipated,  and 
absolutely  cold  nights  are  not  unknown.  The  wei 
season,  as  in  other  countries,  is  ushered  in  by 
storms.    (Beechjr,  41,  59,  247,  281,  847,  &c) 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  this  countiy 
in  ancient  times,  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty 
years  that  any  thing  accurate  has  been  leaxnc<l 
concerning  it  Its  very  outline  was  erroneoiL^y 
marked  in  every  map  and  chart  previously  jo 
1828  (see  Syrtis)  ;  and  every  account  of  its  soil, 
climate,  and  fertility  was  nearly  the  direct  rcver* 
of  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  truth. 
The  ancients,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hen>- 
dotus,  have  combined  to  represent  the  coasts  of 
the  S^Ttis  as  an  irredeemable  desert.  At  least 
such  is  the  impression  given  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
Scylax,  and  others  of  all  the  country  W.  of  Bore- 
nice  (Bengazi) ;  while  the  modems,  following  Leo 
Airicanus  and  the  Arab  historians,  have  extended 
the  same  description  to  all  the  land  between 
Tripoli  and  Alexandria,  till  the  term  Bctrea  became 
synonjTnous  in  European  language  with  barren- 
ness. (Strabo,  x\-ii.  838;  Plinv,  v.  4,  &c; 
Scylax,  Perip.  113,  &c.:  Leo  A/ric  v.  72,  Ac) 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ganlens  of  the  Ilespc- 
rides,  situated  on  this  coast,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  idea  of  utter  barrenness  with  the 
pastoral  life  said  by  Herodotus  to  be  led  by  the 
aborigines  (Melp.  18(5),  or  with  the  subsequont 
colonisation  of  the  country  by  the  Greeks.  Neither 
is  it  likely  that  Herodotus,  who  so  accurately  do- 
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scribes  the  *vast  aatufy  desert  *  in  the  interior 
(Melp.  181),  ahould  have  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  parched  and  banen  soil,  had  any  sach  existed 
on  the  high  lands  near  the  coast.  In  fact,  the 
prevalent  descriptions  of  Baica  have  been,  for 
yeans,  little  more  than  fables;  the  SW.  comer,  in- 
deed (joining  on  the  desert),  seems  fully  toiustify 
the  accounts  of  ntter  desolation  given  of  it;  but 
£.  and  N.  the  country  rapidly  improves,  and  pre- 
sents extensive  crops  of  com  and  lai^p^e  fields  of 
excellent  pasturage.  The  mountain  sides  are  in 
most  cases  thickly  wooded,  and  covered  with  an 
excellent  soil ;  and  even  the  sand  itself  f on  the 
shore)  is  made,  by  little  labour,  luxuriantly  pro- 
ductive during  the  rainy  season.  The  trees  consist 
of  pines,  olives,  laurels,  with  a  great  variety  of 
iloweiiug  shrubs  and  climbers;  such  as  roses, 
laure^tinas,  honeysuckles,  and  mantles;  but  the 
trees  most  in  esteem  here,  as  in  every  other  Mo- 
liammedan  countn*,  are  the  various  species  of 
dates,  palms,  and  %s,  which  flourish  in  great  va- 
riety and  abundance.  The  com  which  this  country 
produces  is  chiefly  barley,  or  dhuurra,  and  oats. 
Captain  Beechy  saw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bengazi,  huge  quantities  of  oats,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil. 
Their  situation  was,  however,  in  oi)cn  tracts  among 
f  irests  apparently  deserted  cultivations  (p.  347), 
and  the  grain  was  therefore,  probably,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  last  neglected  crops.  It  is  a  singular, 
but,  except  in  a  few  accidental  instances  like  the 
present,  a  universal  fact,  that  the  bread  coms  are  no 
wuKK£  iNDiOKKous.  The  fruit — ^grapes,  melons, 
pumpkins,  melonrani  (or  egg  plants),  cucumbers, 
and  tomatas :  a  peculiar  plant,  called  Bauria,  is  also 
raised,  though  not  in  great  abundance ;  fine  arti- 
chokes, and  green  and  red  pepper,  are  also  very 
filentifuL  But  the  plant  for  which  this  countr)'  is 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Silphium,  an  umLiel- 
liferuos  perennial  resembling  the  hemlock  or  wild 
carrot,  of  which  the  most  marvellous  tales  are  re- 
lated by  the  ancients.  Its  origin  was  said  to  be 
miraculous;  it  perished  under  cultivation,  but 
throve  in  the  most  savage  and'  neglected  deserts. 
A  liquor  produced  from  it  was  esteemed  an  almost 
umversal  remedy  for  inward  ailments ;  and  various 
ointments,  compounded  of  the  stalk,  leaves,  and 
mot,  were  held  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  outward 
applications.  The  silpliium  was  an  object  of  pub- 
lic, almost  of  divine,  honour;  it  was  an  offering 
to  the  deified  king  of  the  country,  and  its  figure  was 
stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Cyrene.  (Plinv,  xix.  3 ; 
xxii.  22 ;  fheophrastus,  iv.  8 ;  Aman,  Hbt  Ind. 
xliii.;  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  28,  &c)  It  does  not,  how- 
cvtTf  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  other  sopo- 
rific plants  of  the  same  family.  (Beechy,  409-420 ; 
Pacbo,  247-266.)  llms,  though  not  verv  varied, 
the  productions  of  Barca  are  sufficiently  abundant, 
and  nothing  but  industry  seems  requisite  to  re- 
store this  country  to  the  state  in  which  Herodotus 
beheld  it,  when  three  successive  harvests,  on  the 
coast,  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  occupied  by  the  CIrcek  inhabitants 
eight  months  in  every  year.  (IJeechy,  201,  339. 
3is7,  et  pan. ;  Pacho,  59,  99,  153,  235,  et  pan. ; 
Herod.  Melp.  199.) 

The  domestic  animals,  camels,  horses,  oxen, 
asses,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  form  the  riches  of  the  present  wandering,  as 
of  the  ancient  settled  po)mlation.  The  hog,  for- 
bidden by  the  Mohammedan  law  to  the  faitliful, 
is  found  only  in  his  savage  state;  but  in  this 
ftate  he  exists  in  great  numbers,  maintainmg  his 
ground  against  the  jackals,  hyenas,  and  other 
iieasts  of  prey  that  infest  the  same  h)cality.  In- 
Nfects  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  even  the 
lucuat,  which  is  afirequent  visitor,  is  scarcely  more 


terrible  (to  strangers  at  least)  than  the  myriads  of 
flies,  beetles,  fleas,  and  other  noxious  vermin, 
which  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  filthy  neg- 
ligence of  the  inhabitants  preserve  in  constant 
strength  and  activity.  (Pacho,  61-64,  236-246, 
(fee. ;  Beechy,  107,  211,  286,  801,  etpass,) 

The  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Bedouin  Arabs, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Jews  in  the  towns. 
The  Arabs  differ  in  nothing  f^m  their  countrymen 
in  other  parts,  except  in  ^ing  dirtier,  less  active, 
and  exhibiting  the  worst  parts  of  their  national 
character  in  a  more  exaggerated  form.  The  coun- 
trv  is  govemed  by  a  bev,  subject  t«  the  pacha  of 
Tripoli ;  and  the  population,  notwithstanding  the 
resources  of  the  comitry,  is  thin.  Its  amount  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  1,000,000.  (Beechy  and 
Pacho,  passim.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  called 
by  Herodotus  (Melpom,  peas.)  Africans  (Ai0vwi'), 
a  term  wliich  he  seems  always  to  distinguish 
carefully  from  Egyptians  (Aiyvvtiwi'),  but  which 
certainly  did  not  mean  a  black  race  of  men.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  would  appear  that,  even  from 
the  earliest  times,  they  were  Arabs  following  the 
wandering  pastoral  life,  which  prevails  among 
them  to  the  present  day.  (xvii  835.)  The  PhoB- 
nicians  appear  to  have  traded  with  them  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  from  their  description  of  the 
counti^  probably  arose  the  first  fanciuil  idea  of  the 
Hesperian  Gardens,  which,  as  already  observed, 
were  supposed  to  have  their  seat  in  this  country. 
It  is  probable  that  the  report  of  this  luxuriance  of 
the  district  was  one  inducement  to  the  Greek 
settlement  in  Cyrene;  but  the  immediate  cause 
seems  to  have  been  the  pressure  of  population  in 
Lace^ticmon,  consequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts  from  Lemnos  by  the 
Pclasgian  iK)pulation  of  Attica.  After  a  troubled 
residence  of  some  years,  these  exiles  threw  off  a 
large  body  of  emigrants,  who,  imder  the  command 
of  Battus,  and  by  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  esta- 
blished the  first  Greek  colony  in  Africa  of  which 
there  is  any  recozd.  The  pressure  of  population 
continuing  in  Lacedsemon,  and  the  oracle  urging 
the  Greeks  to  follow  their  countrymen,  a  general 
propensity  to  emigrate  was  at  last  excited;  and, 
about  sixty  years  after  the  first  adventiuers  had 
landed,  a  movement  that  might  almost  be  calletl 
national,  was  made  toward  the  African  shores. 
The  natives  and  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been 
equally  alarmed  at  this  irraption ;  they  combined 
to  expel  the  intruders,  but  received  so  decisive  a 
defeat  that  few  of  the  Egyptians  returned  to  their 
own  country.  In  the  succeeding  generation  the 
town  of  Barca,  which  subsequently  gave  name  to 
the  whole  country,  was  built.  This  once  famous 
city  has  now  vanished,  and  even  its  site  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  For  a  generation  or  two,  there  were 
now  two  Greek  kingdoms  in  Africa,  that  of  Cyrene 
and  that  of  Barea ;  both,  however,  shared  the  fate 
of  their  Egyptian  neighbour,  and,  under  Cambyses, 
became  a  i)art  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  so  re- 
mained, till  the  conquests  of  Alexander  changed 
the  asj)ect  of  Eastem  affairs.  Under  his  successors 
they  forme<l  a  part  of  the  Greco-Egyptian  king- 
dom; but  before  its  fall  they  passed  into  the 
handis  of  Rome.  With  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations,  Africa  fell  for  a  while  beneath  the  power 
of  the  Vandals;  but  the  rajnd  conquests  of  the 
early  Mohammedans  quickly  added  this  country 
to  their  dominions.  This  was  the  last  important 
revolution.  During  the  many  centuries  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  ruled  in  Barca,  civilisation, 
arts,  and  sciences  flourished  ;  the  remains  of  aque- 
ducts, temples,  and  other  mighty  works, sufficiently 
attest  this  fact ;  but  the  retinement  was  entirely 
foreign,  and  vanished  with  the  exotic  population 
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which  introduced  it.  The  Arab  is  again  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  soil ;  and  the  description  of  the 
shepherd,  who  held  it  before  the  Greek  arrived, 
would  in  everv  important  particular  apply  to  him 
at  this  day.  Yhe  cities  of  this  country,  especially 
those  of  Berenice  (Benpazi),  Arsinoe,  Barca,  Apol'- 
lonia,  and  Gyrene,  which  gave  name  to  the  district 
called  Pentapolis  (TIcKrairoAic),  are  ven'  famous 
in  antiquity.  These  towns,  however,  frequently 
changed  their  names,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  follow  the  ancient  writers.  The  name 
Baica  has,  however,  undergone  no  change,  and  the 
W.  division  of  the  country  is  still  called  Gjnre- 
naica.  The  £.  portion  is  called  Marmorica,  which 
is  also  an  ancient  denomination. 

BARGELONA,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  cap.  prov.  Gatalonia,  on  the 
margin  of  a  fruitful  plam,  between  the  rivers  Besos 
and  Llobregat,  at  the  foot  of  Monjouich  {Mon$ 
Jovit),  815  m.  ENE.  ll^adrid,  194  m.  NE.  Valencia, 
connected  by  railway  with  both  these  cities.  Pop. 
160,014,  and  including  the  suburbs  183,787,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1857.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified,  being  surrounded  with  strong  waUs,  fosses, 
and  batteries.  The  citadel  to  the  NE.  of  the  city 
is  a  regular  octagon  on  the  system  of  Yauban, 
with  accommodation  for  7,000  men.  The  citadel 
communicates  with  the  fort  of  San  Garlos  on  the 
sea,  by  a  double  covered  way,  which  surrounds  the 
citv  as  far  as  Barcelonetta.  The  fortress  of  Mon- 
jouich, on  the  mountain  of  that  name,  is  looked 
upon,  if  properly  garrisoned,  as  impregnable;  it 
commands  the  town  on  the  8W. 

The  cit^  is  divided  by  the  promenade,  called  La 
Bnmbia,  mto  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  Uiat  to  the 
JJW.  beinj^  called  the  new,  and  that  to  the  NE. 
the  old  city.  The  streeU  in  the  latter  are  nar- 
rower and  more  crooked  than  in  the  former.  The 
houses,  which  are  mostly  of  brick,  are  generally 
from  four  to  five  stories  high,  with  numerous  win- 
dows and  balconies.  The  old  Roman  town  may 
still  be  distinctly  traced,  occupying  a  small  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  one  of  its 
gatea  and  some  of  its  tow^crs  well  preserved.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral  and  custom-house, 
and  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  few  of 
the  public  buildings  are  wortA  any  special  notice. 
The  cathedral  is  a  noble  structure,  in  the  later 
Gothic  style,  with  finely  painted  vrindows,  and  a 
choir  of  good  workmanship  and  singular  delicacy. 
With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Domiiucai^, 
the  convents  are  destitute  of  any  attractions;  and 
the  records  and  pictures  of  the  heretics  who  had 
suffered  in  the  city  from  1489  to  1726,  described  by 
Mr.  Townsend  as  existing  in  the  latter,  are  no 
longer  to  be  met  with. 

Barcelona  has  a  royal  junta  of  government,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  authorities.  A  Jvnta 
de  Comercio,  or  board  of  trade,  supports  public 
professorships  of  navigation,  architecture,  paint- 
mg,  sculpture,  perspective  landscape,  and  orna- 
mental flower-draMring,  engraving,  chemistry, 
experimental  philosophy,  agriculture,  and  botany  ; 
short^hand  writing,  commerce,  and  accotmts ;  me- 
chanics, and  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. 1 1  has  a  laige  cabinet  of  coins,  and  awards 
pensions  and  rewarc^  fur  superior  attainments  and 
useful  inventions.  It  also  maintains  some  of  its 
students  in  foreign  parts,  to  perfect  themselves  in 
their  studies ;  and  has  expended  laige  sums  in 
drawing  plans  and  taking  levels  of  the  ground  for 
canals  and  other  public  works  in  the  province.  It 
has  also  four  public  libraries,  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, eight  colleges,  a  college  of  suTgeons,  and 
professorship  of  practical  medicine,  a  college  of 
pharmacy,  academies  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of 
beUea  lettretf  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  house  of 


industry  (Real  Ccua  de  Caridad)^  nnmetons  hos- 
pitals, a  loundling  institution,  and  several  other 
charities.  The  general  hospital  is  a  well  managed 
institution.  The  population  of  the  city  has  not 
an  exclusively  Spanish  appearance.  Spanish  bats 
are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  and  the  mantilla  is  not 
indispensable.  The  features  of  the  females  ore 
more  fegular,  their  fonns  slighter,  their  com- 
plexions clearer,  and  their  hair  less  coarse  -than 
that  of  the  Andalusian  ladies;  but  their  eyes  have 
less  expression.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  pe- 
culiar, their  red  oaps  hanging  a  root  down  their 
backs ;  crimson  girdles,  and  gaudy  coloured  plaids, 
give  them  a  highly  grotesque  appearance.  Bar- 
celona has  some  mie  public  walks:  the  Rambk, 
already  referred  to,  is  always  crowded,  and  is 
hardly  inferior  to  the  Botdevards  of  Paris.  There 
is  also  a  charming  walk  round  the  ramparts,  with 
delightful  views,  particularly  towards  the  sea. 

The  opera  here  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation ; 
the  interior  of  the  theatre  is  lai^  and  handsome. 
There  are  several  valuable  libranes  and  collections 
of  MSS. ;  especially  the  royal  archives  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  containing  20,000  loose  USh., 
8,000  in  folio  volumes,  and  900  papal  bulls.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  silk,  leather, 
lace,  wool,  and  cotton,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
flourishing. 

The  trade  of  Barcelona  has  declined  since  the 
emancipation  of  Spanish  America;  but  it  is  still 
far  from  inconsiderable.  The  subjoined  state- 
ment, compiled  from  official  returns,  gives  th« 
number  of  nrUish  vessels  which  entexted  the  port 
of  Barcelona  during  the  five  ;rears  1360-64,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the 
total  value  of  cargoes : — 


T«an 

vcmlt 

Tons 

ValiwofCsitPw 

1860 
1861 
1868 
1863 
1864 

170 
183 
150 
185 
104 

37,798 
84,785 
40.992 
40,620 
27,015 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  sugar,  fiah, 
hid&s  cocoa,  iron  hoops,  cinnamon,  dye-woods,  in- 
digo, staves,  cheese,  bees'  wax,  coffee,  horns,  and 
specie,  mostly  from  America,  Guba,  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  exports  consist  of  wrought  silks,  soap, 
firearms,  paper,  hats,  laces,  ribands  and  steel.  The 
harbotir  is  formed  by  a  mole  ruiming  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  a  S.  direction,  having  a  light- 
house and  battery  at  its  extremity.  The  depth 
of  water  within  the  mole  is  from  18  to  20  ft;  bat 
there  is  a  bar  outside,  which  has  frequently  not 
more  than  10  ft.  water.  When  in  the  harbour, 
vessels  are  pretty  well  protected ;  tbey  are,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  the  S.  winds,  and  great  damage 
was  done  by  a  dreadful  storm  in  1821.  Large 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  outside  the  mole. 
The  commerciaJ  activity  of  the  city  has  greatly 
improved  since  the  opening  of  the  lines  of  nOway 
which  connect  it  with  the  capital  and  the  most 
important  towns  of  Spain.  A  railway  across  the 
Pyrenees  to  Perpignan  completes  the  direct  in- 
tercourse with  the  northern  states  of  Europe.  The 
line  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa  was  chiefly  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  French  capitaL 

Barcelona  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
alK)ut  200  years  before  the  Ghristian  era,  and  dOO 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Garthaginians  in 
Spain,  and  to  have  been  named  after  its  founder, 
Hamilcar  Bardno.  After  the  Romans  and  the 
Goths,  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Arabs,  m  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  oenturv;  and  was  r^ 
conquered  from  them  by  the  Gafalonians,  aided  b}' 
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Guu'lemag;ne  and  Ludovioo  Pio,  in  801.  It  was 
then  governed  by  counts,  who  were  independent 
soreieigns,  till  Uie  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  was  ceded,  by  marriage,  to  the  crown  of 
Arason.  Barcelona  is  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  for  the  zeal,  skilly  and  success 
with  which  her  citizens  prosecuted  commercial 
undertakings.  She  singly  rivalled  the  maritime 
towns  of  Italy  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant; 
and  was  one  of  the  iirst  to  establish  consuls  and 
factories  in  distant  countriesi  for  the  protection 
and  security  of  trade.  She  would  seem  also  to  be 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  compiled  and 
promulgated  the  famous  code  of  maritime  law, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Conodato  del  Mare ; 
and  the  earliest  authentic  notices  of  the  practice 
of  marine  insurance,  and  of  the  n^gotiatioik  of  biUs 
uf  exchange,  are  to  be  found  in  her  annals.  She 
has  been  more  celebrated  as  a  commercial  than  as 
a  manufacturing  town;  though  in  this,  also,  her 
progress  has  been  very  respectable. 

Barcelona  has  sustained  seven  regular  sieges 
since  its  recovery  from  the  Arabs.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  of  the  Succession,  it  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  party  of  Charles ;  but,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  it  was  taken^  in  1714,  by  the 
foroes  of  Philip  Y.,  commanded  by  the  Due  de 
Berwick.  The  French  got  possession  of  it  in 
1808,  and  kept  it  all  through  the  Peninsular  War, 
In  1821  it  was  attacked  bv  tlie  yellow  fever,  which 
is  said  to  have  carried  off  a  fifth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. Thirteen  councils  have  been  held  here, 
and  above  twenty-four  assemblies  of  the  Cortes, 
down  to  the  last,  m  1706.  It  has  had,  also,  many 
visits  firom  the  Spanish  monarehs,  as  they  were 
obliged  by  the  laws  of  Catalonia  to  appear  here 
in  person  to  be  crowned  and  take  the  oaths  as 
sovereigns  of  this  principality  and  of  Aragon: 
which  ceremony  was  observed  down  to  the  time  of 
Philip  Y.  (MiBano,  Diccionario  Geografico,  ii. 
890^96,  and  Suppl.,  art.  'Barcelona;'  Report  of 
Mr.  Consul  Baker  on  the  Trade  of  Barcelona  for 
1864,  in  <  Consular  Reports.') 

Bakcelona  (New),  a  town  of  Colombia,  cap. 
prov.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neveri,  about  8  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  40  m.  SW.  Cumana;  lat  10^  6' 
62"  N^  long.  64°  47'  W.  Estimated  pop.  10,000 ; 
about  half  of  whom  are  whites.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  it  had  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  W.  India  islands.  It  is  still  a  place  of  some 
commerce,  being  well  situated  for  the  exportation 
of  the  cattle  and  other  produce  of  the  Uanoe  to  the 
W.  India  islands.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  badly 
built ;  the  houses  bemg  of  mud  and  ill  furnished. 
The  streets  are  nnpaved,  which  makes  them  filthy 
duriog  the  rains,  while  in  dry  weather  the  dust  is 
intolenble.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  un- 
healthy places  in  S.  America.  It  was  founded  in 
1634 ;  previously  to  which,  the  cap.  of  the  distr. 
was  Cnmanagoto,  two  leagues  higher  up  the  river. 
BARC£LON£TA,  a  suburb  of  Barcelona,  on 
the  S£.  side  of  the  river,  often  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate town.  It  was  built  in  1754,  on  a  uniform 
plan,  under  the  direction  of  Marquis  Mina:  the 
houses  are  all  of  red  brick. 

BARCELONETTE,  a  town  of  France,  d^. 
Basses  Alpee,  cap.  airond.  on  the  Ubaye,  80  m.  N  E. 
Digne.  Pop.  2,426  m  1861.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  fine  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
above  3,800  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ft 
consists  principally  of  two  main  streets,  which  in- 
tersect  «ich  other  at  right  angles  j  the  houses  are 
neat  and  good ;  and,  altc|^ther,  this  is  perhaps  the 
handaomeet  town  of  the  French  Alps.  It  has  a  court 
of  original  jurisdiction,  a  college,  a  primary  nor- 
mal school,  and  an  agricultural  society.  Above 
200  silk  looms  have  recenUy  been  established  here, 
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and  it  has  also  some  manufactures  of  doth,  and 
fulling-mills. 

Barcelonette  \s  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
a  Roman  to>vn.  Being  on  the  irontier  of  two 
states  frequendv  at  war,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken :  but  was  definitively  ceded 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Manuel,  the  liberal  deputy,  to 
whose  memory  a  monument  has  been  constmcted 
in  the  principal  square.  It  consists  of  a  fountain, 
surmounted  by  a  funeral  urn,  and  having  on  one 
of  ito  sides  a  bust  of  Manuel,  with  the  inscription, 
taken  from  Beranger,  *  Bras,  tSte  et  coeur,  tout 
^tait  peuple  en  lui. 

BARCELOS,  or  BARCELLOS,  a  town  of  Por- 
tugal, prov.  Minho,  on  the  Cavado,  28  m.  N. 
Oporto.  Pop.  5,200  in  1858.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  towers :  streets  broad  and 
straight,  houses  well  built:  it  has  a  fine  bridge 
over  the  river,  a  grammar-school,  a  hospital,  and 
a  workhouse.    The  town  is  very  ancient. 

BARDSEY,  a  smaU  island  of  N.  Wales,  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  near  the  N.  point  of  Cardigan  Bay, 
CO.  Caernarvon;  Ut.  52<^  45'  N.,  long.  4P  46'  W. 
Length  about  2  m. ;  breadth  1  m.  The  pop.  in 
1881  was  84,  but  had  decreased  in  1861  to  81.  The 
island  contains  370  acres,  one-eighth  of  which  is 
a  mountain  ridge,  feeding  a  few  uieep  and  rabbits; 
the  rest  a  tolerably  fertile  clay  soil,  growing  good 
wheat  and  barley.  Its  rentiil  does  not  exceed 
100/.  a  year,  in  three  distinct  holdings.  It  is  ac* 
cessible"  only  on  the  S£.  side,  where  there  is  a 
small  well-sheltered  harbour  for  vessels  of  thirty 
or  forty  tons.  On  the  N.  and  NE.  it  is  sheltered 
by  the  promontory  of  Bnuch-y-Pwll,  2^  m.  distant 
In  the  channel  between  them  is  a  very  rapid  cur- 
rent, rendering  it  unsafe,  except  to  experienced 
hands.  The  perpendicular  and  projecting  cliffs 
are  a  great  resort  of  puffins  and  other  migratory 
birds  in  the  breeding  season,  and  their  eggs  form 
a  considerable  trade,  being  gathered  by  men  sus- 
pended fipom  the  summits  of  the  promontory.  There 
18  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  (witii  fixed  and  re- 
volving lights),  established  in  1821,  under  the 
Trinity  House,  having  the  lantern  elevated  141  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  present  name 
to  its  forming  a  refuge  for  the  last  Welsh  bards. 
It  had  an  ancient  and  celebrated  abbey,  the  annual 
revenue  of  which,  at  the  general  suppression,  was 
46/.  Is.  A\d,  The  site  is  traceable  only  from  nu- 
merous walled  graves,  and  a  building  called  the 
Abbot's  Lodge.  In  a  ruined  antique  oratory,  with 
an  insulated  stone  altar  at  the  E.  end,  the  church 
service  is  read  on  Sundays  by  one  of  the  inhab* 
to  the  rest,  when  the  weather  does  not  permit  them 
to  resort  to  the  parish  church  of  Aberdavon,  on 
the  promontory. 

BAREILY,  an  inL  distr.  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Delhi,  mostiy  between  28^  and  2^  N.  lat. ;  having 
N.  the  distr.  of  Pillibheet,  E.  and  SE.  Shahje- 
hanpore,  and  W.  and  SW.  Saiswan  and  Morada- 
bad :  area  6,900  sq.  m. ;  surface  generall^r  level 
and  well  cultivated:  the  Ganges  bounds  it  W., 
and  the  Ramgunga  and  many  small  streams  inter- 
sect it.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  but  during 
winter,  with  N.  winds,  the  thermometer  falls 
below  80^  Fahr.,  and  water  freezes  in  the  tents. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  said  to  be  4,458,880 
kucha  begas  of  land  in  cultivation,  assessed  with 
a  land-tax  of  2,266,280  ropees,  or  a  Uttie  more  than 
8  annas  per  bega.  Most  of  this  is  realised,  though 
the  gov.  not  resorting  to  sales  of  land  for  arrears 
of  taxation,  as  in  thelower  provinces  the  land-tax 
has  always  been  difficult  to  collect,  and  much 
depends  upon  the  decision  and  judgment  of  the  col- 
lector. 8,362,022  begas  are  fit  for  culture,  but  not 
in  actual  tillage ;  and  3,568,809  begas  are  reported 
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as  waste.  To  the  N.  there  is  much  jungle,  and 
between  Bareily  citjr  and  Anopsher  extensive 
wastes  prevail,  consisting  of  lands  which  were 
formerly  cultivated,  but  are  now  covered  with 
long  gmsBf  which  parches  and  inflames  in  siunmer, 
and  swarms  with  foxes,  jackals,  hogs,  and  game. 
Bishop  Heber  says,  that  the  soil  and  climate  gene- 
rally are  very  fine ;  in  most  parts  date-palms  and 
plantains  are  common,  as  well  as  walnut,  apple, 
arid  pear-trees,  vines,  <fec  This  distr.  is  noted  for 
a  fine  species  of  rice  called  basmati  (pregnant  with 
perfume),  superior  to  the  best  of  Patna.  Hus- 
bandry, in  general,  is  superior  to  that  of  Oude, 
and  the  articles  produced  of  a  better  quality :  the 
sugar,  rice,  and  cotton  are  the  highest  priced  in 
India.  The  roads  and  bridges  are  better  than  in 
most  parts  of  the  British  provinces ;  and  the  cart 
commonly  in  use  is  a  larger  and  more  convenient 
vehicle  than  that  of  Bengal.  Formerly  a  great 
deal  of  salt,  called  hurrah  salt,  was  made  collate- 
rally with  nitre,  in  this  distr.,  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.  The  imports  from  the  lower 
prov.  are  chiefly  chintzes,  gudjoes,  salt,  coarse  sugar, 
and  cutlery,  cottons,  cheap  trinkets,  coral,  beads, 
and  slave-girls :  articles  from  the  hill  region,  and 
even  from  Thibet,  were  formerly  imported  thither 
on  the  backs  of  goats.  The  mhab.  are  pretty 
equally  divided  into  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans : 
the  tribe  of  Banjarees  (carriers  and  bullock 
driver*),  esLimated  at  14,000,  have  been  all  con- 
verted from  the  former  to  the  latter  faith.  Not 
long  since  Bareily  distr.  was  overrun  b^  clans  of 
Mohammedan  warriors,  or  rather  banihtti,  ready 
to  join  any  leader  who  chose  to  liire  them,  and 
many  thousands  of  whom  served  under  Holkar, 
Joswunt  Row,  &c. :  they  were  disaffected  to  the 
British  government,  and  for  many  years  disturbed 
the  couiitrj'  by  robberies  and  other  crimes :  they 
Ijave  at  length  mostly  either  dispersed  or  settled 
do^vn  into  more  quiet  lives :  but  Bareily  is  still 
a  distr.  from  which  judicial  appeals  to  the  supreme 
coiurts  are  very  frequent.  There  are  108  Persian 
and  105  Hindoo  schools  in  this  distr.,  entirely 
supported  by  the  pupils.  Hindoos  and  Mussul- 
mans have  no  scniplcs  as  to  mixing  together  in 
these  establishments :  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  Persian  constitute  the  principol  branches  of 
tuition.  The  original  Sanscrit  name  of  this  terri- 
tory was  Kuttair,  till  incoiporated  with  Rohilcund ; 
with  which  it  was  cedetl,  in  1774,  to  the  nabob  of 
Oude:  since  1801  it  has  been  under  the  British 
pnsid.  of  Bengal. 

Bareily,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
district,  scat  of  a  court  of  circuit  and  appeal,  head 
of  a  ju(licial  division,  and  one  of  the  six  chief  pro- 
vincial cities  in  the  Bengal  presidency;  on  the 
banks  of  the  united  »Jooah  and  Sunkroli ;  lat.  28°  23' 
N.,  long.  79©  16'  K.;  42  m.  NW.  of  the  Ganges, 
and  700  m.  t»<W.  Calcutta.  Total  area  2,937  sq. 
ra.;  pop.  1,378,268  in  1861.  Tlie  principal  street 
is  nearly  2  m.  long,  and  tolerably  well  built,  but 
the  houses  are  only  one  story  high.  Tliere  are 
several  mo^)ique.4,  and  an  old  fort  crumbling  to 
ruin,  llie  British  civil  station  and  cantonments, 
consisting  of  a  quadrangular  citadel,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  stand  S.  of  the  town. 
'  The  chief  manufactures  are  brazen  water-pots, 
dccorate<l  with  varnish  and  a  remarkable  mutation 
of  gilding;  otlier  household  articles;  with  satldlery, . 
cutlery,  car|iets,  embroidery,  aud  hookalis.  Tliere 
are  131  Persian  and  Hindoo  schools  in  Bareily, 
300  seminaries,  attended  by  about  3,000  pupils, 
and  an  estabUshed  English  college  with  CO  stu- 
dents ;  1 1  persons  teach  Arabic,  and  2  others  me- 
dicine, and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  9  Hindoo  and 
13  Persian  schools.  In  1816  an  alarming  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  this  city,  occasioned  by  an 
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attempt  to  impose  a  police  tax,  which  was  not 
quelled  without  much  difficulty  and  bloodshed. 
'The  lands  in  the  vicinity  are  but  8  ft  above  the 
waters  of  the  Kamgunga,  and  are  annually  inun- 
dated. 

BARENTON,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  LaManche, 
cap.  cant,,  7  m.  SE.  Morlaix.    Pop.  2,918  in  18(51. 

BAKFLEUR,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep. 
La  Manche,  16  m.  E.  Cherbourg.  Pop.  1,304  in 
1861.  Its  harbour,  which  was  once  considerable, 
is  now  choked  up  with  sand. 

BARGA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Lucca, 
near  the  Serchio,  16  m.  N.  Lucca.'  Pop.  of  dis- 
trict 7,790  in  1861.  There  are  fine  jasper  quarries 
in  its  environs. 

Barga,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Coni, 
28  m.  SSW.  Turin.  Pop.  3,900  in  1861.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the  IdFt  bank 
of  the  Grandon.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  arms, 
and  a  pretty  active  commerce.  There  are  slate 
quarries  in  it*  vicinity. 

BAKGEMONT,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Var,  7 
m.  NNE.  Draguignan.  Pop.  1,870  in  1861.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  covered  with  Annes  and  olives,  and 
sheltered  by  mountains.  Moreri,  the  author  of 
the  famous  historical  and  biogni|>hical  dictionaxy 
(Le  Grand  Dictionnairc  Histonque),  was  bom 
here  in  1643. 

BARI  (an.  Barium),  a  sea-port  and  city  of 
Southern  Italv,  cap.  prov.  of  some  name,  on  the 
Adriatic,  50  m.  XNW.  Tarentum  ;  hit.  41^  7'  52" 
N.,  long.  16°  53' 2"  E.  Pop.  31 ,327  in  1861.  The 
tovrHi  occupies  a  tongue  of  land  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  is  defended  by  double  walls  and  a  cita- 
del. The  views  from  the  rampart  above  the  har- 
bour are  extremely  fine.  Streets  narrow,  crooliwi, 
and  filthy ;  houses  mostly  mean ;  water  brackish 
and  bad.  Principal  public  buildings,— cathedral 
with  a  steeple  263  ft.  high ;  the  old  priory  of  St, 
Nicholas,  founded  in  1087,  resorted  to  by  thousands 
of  pUgrims;  the  college,  founded  in  181 7 /or  the 
education  of  nobles ;  the  lyceum,  the  new  theatre, 
and  the  vast  building  of  the  diocesan  seminon', 
which  admits  120  scholars  from  four  provincjes, 
who  are  fed,  lodged,  clothed,  and  instructed  for 
eight  ducats  a  month  each.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  and  of  a  civil  and  criminal  court. 
Bc^ide^  the  cathedral  it  has  several  parish  churcbcss 
and  convents  for  both  sexes,  an  orphan  as>'lum, 
two  hospitals,  and  a  large  arsenal,  including  within 
it  com  magazines  and  a  mont  de  piete.  It  has 
fabrics  of  cotton,  cloth,  silk,  hats,  soap,  glass,  &c. 
The  acqtta  stomachica,  a  liquor  mode  of  herbs  and 
s|)ices,  and  used  all  over  Naples  as  chasie  cafff,  is 
preimred  here  in  great  perfection.  The  port,  which 
IS  encumbered  with  sand,  only  ai^lmits  small  A^es- 
sels ;  but  in  the  roads  there  is  good  anchorage  in 
from  16  to  18  fatlioms.  Nearer  the  aJtiore,  in  from 
10  to  12  fatlioms,  the  groiuid  is  foul  and  rocky. 
A  railway,  oiKxned  in  1865,  connects  the  to^?n  with 
Trani  and  Ancona,  and  may  possibly  contribute  to 
raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  place.  Ban  is  a 
very  ancient  city.  It  is  referred  to  by  Horace,  Bari 
momia  piscosi,  (Sat.  i.  5.)  In  more  modem  times 
it  fell  successively  into  the  possession  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Normans.  It  has  been  three  times  nearly 
destroyed,  and  as  often  rebuilt  on  the  same  pkcc. 

BAKILI'2,  a  town  of  Southern  Itolv,  prov.  Fo- 
tenza,  4  m.  SSE.  Melfi.  Pop.  4,272  in  1861.  It 
stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  three  churches.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Greek  colon v  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

UAKJAC,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Gard,  cap. 
cant.,  ly  m.  E.  Alais.    Poj).  2,528  in  1861. 

BA1M(^LS,  a  t<mTi  of  France,  d^.  Var,  cap. 
cant.,  12  m.  NNVV.  Brignolles.  Pop.  3,435  in 
1861.  It  has  a  filature  of  silk,  with  fabrics  (»f 
paper  and  earthenware,  distilleries,  and  tanneries. 
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The  subterranean  chapel  of  the  ci-deoant  convent 
of  the  barefooted  Carmelites  has  some  very  carious 
stalactites. 

BARKING,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
E3KX,  hund.  Beacontra,  on  the  Roding,  8  m.  E. 
London.  The  population,  which  was  8,404  in 
1831,  had  risen  to  5,076  in  18G1.  The  whole  pa-^ 
rish  had  a  pop.  of  10,9%  in  1861.  The  town  is 
sitoated  at  the  head  of  Barking  Creek  (as  the  Ko- 
ding,  below  the  town,  is  usualhr  called),  where  it 
widens  and  receives  the  tide  of  the  Thames,  2  m. 
above  its  influx  into  that  river.  The  Rodmg  oon- 
tncts  much  immediately  above  the  town,  but  has 
been  made  navigable  for  small  craft  to  Ilford. 
The  church  was  formerly  attached  to  the  celebrated 
abbey,  and  has  many  curious  monuments.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  with  two  chapels  (one  at  Il- 
ford, the  other  at  Epping  Forest^  annexed ;  it  is 
in  the  patronage  of  ^  Souls'  ColL,  Oxford. 
There  is  a  free  school  and  market  house.  A  court 
is  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  every  third  week, 
where  causes  of  trespass,  and  of  debts  under  40s. 
are  tried.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fishermen, 
c«  engaged  as  baigemen  and  market  carriers  to 
London.  The  parish  contains  10,170  acres,  about 
1,500  of  wldch  are  occupied  bv  the  forest  of  Hai- 
nault,  where  is  the  famous  Fairlop  Oak,  round 

,  which  an  annual  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Friday  in 
July.  Another  portion,  called  the  Level,  is  so  low 
that  high  tides  are  only  kept  out  by  an  embank- 
ment ;  and  it  has  been  subject  in  former  times  to 
/reqoent  inundations.  The  last  serious  one  oc- 
cnned  in  1707,  when  1,000  acres  of  rich  land  were 
l<i9t,  and  a  sandbank  formed  at  the  breach,  1  m. 
long,  stretching  half  across  the  river.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  hy  the  proprietors,  parlia- 
ment took  it  up  as  a  national  concern,  and  a  fresh 
embankment  was  made,  which  cost  40,000^  This 
has  been  since  kept  in  repair  under  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose.    The  bank  is  from  8  to 

I      14  ft.  high,  and  has  a  pathway  on  its  summit. 

I  Great  quantities  of  vegetables  are  supplied  from 
this  parish  to  the  London  markets,  being  for- 
warded chiefly  by  railway.  Under  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  the  whole  parish  is  placed  in  the 
Ikomford  onion,  and  has  eight  guardians. 

The  abbey  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
ancient  in  the  kingdom ;  it  was  founded  about  677, 
for  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  several  of 
its  abbesses  were  canonised.  In  870,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  10th  century 
rebuilt  and  restored  to  its  former  splendour  by 
Kd|^.  Subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  its  govern- 
ment was  frequently  assumed  by  the  English 
queens.  Its  abbess  was  one  of  the  four  who  held 
Ijsionial  rank,  and  lived  in  great  state.  At  the 
general  suppression,  its  an  mud  revenue  was,  ac- 
cording to  Speed,  l,084i  6s.  2Jrf.;  according  to 
Dugdale,  862/.  12«.  S^d.  The  abbess  and  thirty 
nans  were  pensioned  off.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace 
left  of  the  building. 

BAR-LE-DUC,  or  B  AR-SUR-ORN  AIN,  a  town 
of  France,  cap.  d<?p.  Meuse,  on  the  Omain,  128  m. 
E.  Paris,  on  the  Paris-StTasbourg  railway.  Pop. 
14.922  in  1861.  It  stands  partly  on  the  summit 
and  declivity,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Its 
castle,  of  which  only  the  ruins  now  remain,  was 
bomt  down  in  1649,  and  its  fortifications  were  dis- 

I  mantled  in  1670.  The  lower  town,  traversed  by 
the  Omain,  over  which  there  are  three  stone 
Iffidges,  is  the  best  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  manu- 
factures and  trade.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  hotel  of  the  prefect,  the  town-house,  col- 
ic^ and  theatre.  In  one  of  the  churches  is  the 
Mehnite*!  monument  of  Kend  de  Chalons,  Prince 
of  Orange,  by  iSichier,  pupil  of  Michael  Augclo. 
Besides  the  college,  the  town  has  a  nunnery,  a 
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normal  school,  a  society  of  a^cultiire  and  of 
arts,  and  a  public  library'' ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
and  of  a  council  of  prudes  hommea.  The  establish- 
ments for  spinning  cotton  produce  annually  about 
500,000  kilogs.  yam;  and  there  are  fabrics  of 
cotton  stuffs,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  hats,  and 
jewellery,  with  tanneries,  works  for  dyeing  Turkey- 
red.  The  railwav,  as  well  as  the'river  Ornain, 
which  is  navigable  from  the  town,  furnish  great 
facilities  for  torwaiding  timber,  wine,  and  other 
articles,  for  tlie  supply  of  Paris.  Its  confitures  de 
groseUles  ore  highly  esteemed. 

BARLETFA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Coserta,  on  the  Adriatic,  34  m.  NW. 
Ban;  laL  41©  19'  26" .N.,  long.  16°  18'  10"  E. 
Pop.  26,379  in  1861.  It  is  encompassed  by  walls, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  streets  wide  and  well 
paved,  but  slippery ;  houses  large  and  lofty,  built 
with  hewn  stone,  which,  from  age,  has  acquired  a 
polish  little  inferior  to  that  of  marble.  Principal 
public  building— the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  struc- 
tui^e,  remarkable  for  its  high  steeple,  elegant  ex- 
terior, and  the  antique  granite  columns  in  its 
interior :  there  are  also  several  other  churches  and 
convents  for  both  sexes;  an  orphan  asylum;  a 
coljcge,  founded  by  Ferdinand  IV. ;  and  a  hand- 
some theatre.  Near  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
one  of  the  principal  strect<i,  is  a  colossal  bronze 
statue,  17  ft.  3  in.  high,  representing,  as  is  su{>- 
posed,  the  Emperor  Hcraclius.  Barletta  is  the 
residence  of  a  sub-in tcndant,  and  an  inspector- 
general  of  the  adjoining  salt-works.  A  magnificent 
gateway  communicates  from  the  town  to  the  har- 
bour. This  is  formed  by  a  mole  mnuing  out  from 
the  shore  with  a  breakwater  lying  before  it  On 
the  latter  is  a  low  light-house.  The  harbour  only 
admits  small  vessels ;  but  there  is  good  anchorage 
in  the  roads,  with  off'-shore  winds,  at  from  1  to 
3  m.  N.  by  W.  of  the  lights-house,  in  from  8  to  13 
fathoms,  soft  muddv  bottom.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  other  ports  of  the.  Adriatic, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Principal  exports — wine, 
oil,  salt,  com,  wool,  lamb  and  kid  skins,  almonds, 
and  liquorice.  Air.  Keppel  Craven  says  that  Bar- 
letta appeared  to  him  infinitely  superior  to  most 
Neapohtan  towns.  In  winter  the  climate  is  ex- 
ceedmgly  mild;  but  during  part  of  the  hot  months, 
it  is  unhealthy.  There  are  very  productive  salt 
springs  about  7  m.  N.  from  the  town,  managed  on 
account  of  government.     (Craven's  Naples,  p.  86.) 

BARMES\    See  Elbekkeldt. 

BARMOUTH,  or  ABERMAW,  a  town  and  sea- 
port of  N.  Walas,  co.  Merioneth,  hund.  Edemion, 
par.  Corn-en,  65  m.  W.  Shrewsbury ;  hit.  62^  43' 
N.,  long.  40  2'  W.  Pop.  of  registrar's  district, 
7,643  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  N.  side 
the  entrance  of  the  Maw,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  where 
that  river  opens  to  an  estuary  (of  about  1  m.  in 
breadth  at  high  waterj,  which  forms  its  harbour. 
The  houses  are  built  m  successive  ranges  up  the 
steep  acclivity  of  a  bare  rocky  mountain,  from  tho 
base  to  about  the  summit,  and  are  sheltered  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  other  mountains.  The  whole  has  a 
singularly  romantic  ap[)earance.  There  are  seve- 
ral churches  of  the  established  worship,  and  the 
Independents,  Calvinists,  and  Wesleyans  have 
chapels.  Barmouth  ranks  high,  as  a  favourite  place 
of  re-sort,  among  the  watering  towns  of  this  coast. 
There  are  excellent  hotels,  with  sea-water  baths, 
billiard  and  assembly-rooms,  and  numerous  re- 
spectable lodging-houses.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  partially  closed  by  the  small  island  of 
Yns-y-Brawd,  or  Friar's  Island,  and  by  a  gravel 
Ijcaeh,  on  the  S.  There  are  shifting  sands,  called 
the  N.  and  S.  bars,  which  make  the  entrance  difli- 
cult ;  and  it  is  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  any 
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great  buiden  at  spring  tides.  In  1802  it  was  im- 
proved by  building  a  small  pier,  on  which  there  is 
a  beacon.  There  are  weekly  markets  on  Tne8da3r8 
and  Fridays,  and  four  fairs,' held  on  Shrove-Tues- 
dav,  Whit^Monday,  Oct.  7th,  Nov.  2l8t  Ship- 
building and  tanning  are  canied  on  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  port.  Previously  to  the  last  French 
war,  it  traded  with  Ireland  and  the  Mediterranean, 
but  the  coasting  trade  is  now  the  only  one.  It 
exports  timber,  bark,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese 
ores,  and  slates ;  and  imports  com  and  flour,  coals, 
limestone,  hides,  and  groceries.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  baiges  of  20  tons  to  within  2  m.  of  Dol- 
gelly.  There  is  a  large  turbary  in  the  vicinity, 
through  which  a  walled  canal  isVormedf  and  by  it 
and  the  Maw  fuel  itf  conv^ed  to  both  towns.  Bar- 
mouth is  a  creek  of  the  port  of  Aberystwith: 
Abermaw  is  the  Welsh  name,  indicative  of  its 
locality :  the  English  one  was  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  masters  of  vessels,  in  1768.  From  the  har- 
bour to  where  the  Astro  joins  the  sea,  there  is  a 
smooth  sandy  beach,  the  view  from  which  is  mag- 
nificent. On  the  W.  are  the  opposite  shores  of 
Caernarvon ;  on  the  N.  high  mountains  protrude 
into  the  sea;  above  which,  in  the  distance.  Snow- 
don  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  The  line  of 
road  to  Dolgelly,  10  m.  £.  of  Barmouth,  comprises, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  scenervin  Wales. 

BAKNARD  CASTLE,  a  market^to.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Durham,  on  the  Tees,  227  m,  NNW. 
J^ndon,  and  2  m.  SW.  Durham.  Pop.  4,477  in 
1861.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Bar- 
nard, an  ancestor  of  John  Baliol,  and  a  native  of 
the  place,  who  erected  a  strong  castle,  which  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  Rich.  III.  when  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Anne  Neville. 
During  a  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
taken  by  the  insurgents,  after  a  stubborn  defence. 
The  town,  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  over  the 
Tees,  consists  principally  of  one  street,  nearly  a 
mile  long,  well  paved,  and  supplied  with  water, 
and  of  a  very  cheerful  appearance,  from  the  houses 
being  built  of  a  white  freestone.  St.  Mary's  church 
is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  scjuare  embattled 
tower.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
and  the  Independents  have  places  of  wonhip.  It 
has,  also,  a  national  school,  formed  and  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions;  an  hospital  for  widows, 
founded  by  John  Baliol ;  and  a  mechanics'  insd- 
tute,  with  a  library.  A  jury,  chosen  at  the  court 
baron,  of  Darlington  manor,  which  has  jurisdiction 
for  debts  under  40«.,  together  with  the  steward  of 
the  manor,  have  the  ^vemment  of  the  town.  It 
is  a  station  for  receiving  votes  at  elections  for 
members  for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.  The  manu- 
facture of  Scotch  camlets,  which  was  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent,  has  lately  declined ;  but  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  hats,  and  thread,  for  spin- 
ning which  there  are  several  mills.on  the  river,  is 
in  a  thriving  state.  N.  of  the  town  was  Marwood, 
once  a  considerable  town,  and  giving  name  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  but  now  to  be  traced 
only  in  the  ruins  of  the  church,  which  is  converted 
into  a  bam.  About  2  m.  distant  there  is  a  chaly- 
beate spring.  The  com  market,  which  is  one  of 
the  laigest  in  the  N.  of  England,  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesdays, that  for  cattle  on  alternate  Wednesdays ; 
fairs  on  the  Wednesdays  in  Easter  and  Whitsun 
weeks,  and  on  St.  Magdalen's  day. 

BARNAUL,  a  mining  town  of  Siberia,  gov. 
Tobolsk,  cire.  Tomsk,  on  the  river  Obi,  near  the 
Altai  Mountains,  lat.  od^  20'  N.,  long.  830  26'  £. 
Pop.  11,635  m  1858.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
board  for  the  administration  of  the  mines,  and  large 
qiuintities  of  gold  and  silver  ore  are  melted  here. 
Considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  obtained  from 
the  latter. 
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BARNET  (CHIPPING),  a  par.  and  town  of 
Enghuid,  CO.  Hertford,  hund.  Cashio,  11  m  NNW. 
London.    Pop.  of  parish,  2,989  in  1861.    It  crowns 
a  hill  on  the  line  of  the  great  N.  road  from  the 
metropolis;  and,  being  a  considerable  thorough-    : 
fare,  and  having  a-.station  on  the  Great  Northern    \ 
railway,  has  usually  a  bustling  appearance.    The    j 
church  is  ancient,  vnth  an  embattled  tower.   There    i 
is  also  an  independent  chapel ;  a  free  grammar-    I 
school,  founded  by  Elizabeth ;  another  free  school,    I 
founded  1725 ;  and  two  sets  of  almshouses,  each  for    | 
six  poor  women.    A  weekly  market  on  Monday, 
and  fairs  April  8  and  September  4:  the  kttec 
being  one  of  the  principal  cattle  fairs  in  the  king- 
dom.   It  is  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law  muoo    , 
of  nine  parishes. 

On  the  14th  April,  1471,  the  dedaive  battle  took 
place  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, on  Gladsmuir  Heath,  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town ;  when  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  the  Lancas* 
trian  forces,  was  totally  defeated  and  skin.  An 
obelisk  was  erected  in  1740,  in  commemoratian  of 
the  event. 

BARNSLEY,  a  market-to.  of  England,  W.  rid- 
ing  CO.  YoriE,  on  the  Deame,  155  m.  N  W.  by  N 
London,  84  m.  SW.  York,  and  9  m.  S.  Wakefield, 
on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  populatioB, 
which  was  8,284  in  1821,  and  12,310  in  1841,  had  ; 
risen  to  17,890  in  1861.  The  to.  (in  Domesdif 
Book  called  Bemedeye)  is  situated  on  the  side  of  , 
a  hilL  Streets  generally  narrow,  and  houses  old.  | 
but  latterly  it  has  been  much  improved,  and  ii 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  witb 
water.  It  has  .two  episcopal  places  of  wonhip, 
with  a  Bom.  Cath.  and  several  dissenting  chapeb. 
A  iree  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1666,  it 
has  also  UAtional  and  other  schools,  a  subscriiytiim 
library,  and  a  scientific  institution.  A  court  bann 
is  held  annuaUy,  under  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  lord  of 
the  manor ;  a  court  leet,  for  the  honour  of  Pollt^ 
fract,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  5L  evoy 
thud  Saturday;  and  petty  sessions  on  Wedneadar. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  new  town-halL  This 
is  one  of  the  places  for  receiving  votes  at  genenl 
elections  for  the  riding.  Linen  is  extensiTthr 
manufactured,  as  is  al^  steel  wire  for  needlei 
There  are  three  foundries,  in  which  steam  engines 
are  made,  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  are  canied  on. 
The  place  is  surrounded  with  ccMil-pits,  a  great 
portion  of  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  by  ivl  to 
the  metropolis.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Satnr- 
day ;  lairs  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Feb.,  13th 
May,  and  1 1  th  Oct.  A  canal,  connecting  theCaidec 
and  Don,  passes  by  the  town. 

BARNSTABLE,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  United 
States,  Massachussetts,  cap.  co.  same  name,  on  tlie 
narrow  isthmus  bounding  Cape  Cod  Bav,  tothe 
S.,  63  m.  SE.  Boston.  Pop.  6^90  in  1860.  It 
has  harbours  on  both  sides  the  isUimns;  thstoQ 
the  St.  side,  called  Hyannes  Harbour,  is  {no- 
tected  by  a  breakwater,  formed  at  the  expenaerf 
the  general  government.  There  are  extensive  nit 
marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  whence  laig« 
quantities  of  salt  are  obtained,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  largely  engaged  in  the  fishery  and  coast- 
ing trades.  The  port  has  about  80,000  tons  of 
shipping,  one-half  of  which  is  onployed  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
eries. 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  port  of  entry,  bar.,  and  town 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Braunton,  on  the  £• 
bank  of  the  Taw,  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Yeo, 
and  at  the  point  where  it  b^ms  to  expand  into 
an  estuary,  172  m.  W.  bv  S.  London,  bv  road,  and 
288  m.  by  Great  Western  Railway.  Thepopo- 
lation,  which  amounted  to  11,371  in  18^1,  had 
fallen  to  10,788  in  1861.    There  were  241)6  inba- 
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Kted  hooMs  in  1851,  and  2,187  in  1861.     The 
town  is  sitaated  in  a  vale,  sheltered  on  the  £.  by 
•  semicircle  of  hills,  and  contains  many  good 
open  streets  and  well-built  houses;  it  is  adequately 
nppliod  with  water,  and  paved  and  lighted  under 
a  kletl  act    The  communication  with  the  oppo- 
Bte  side  the  river  is  kept  up  by  means  of  an 
udent  bridge  of  16  arches.    Besides  the  estab. 
diuich  (a  spacious  old  structure  with  a  spire),  the 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists  have  each 
achi^ieL    The  guildhall  is  a  handsome  modem 
boildmg,  the  under  part  of  which  is  occupied  as  a 
maiiet-place.    There  is  a  good  theatre  and  bil- 
liaid  and  assembly-rooms ;  a  free  grammar-school 
endowed  in  1649,  in  which  the  poet  Gay,  a  native 
of  the  vicinity,  and  some  other  distinguished  in- 
dividaals,  have  been  educated;   two  other  en- 
dowed chapty-schools :  in  one  50  boys  and  20  girls 
tie  clothed  and  instructed,  in  the  other  20  girb 
are  taught  to  read  and  knit;  with  national  and 
other  Mhools  supported  by  subscription.     There 
ire  three  sets  of  almshouses  in  the  town  for  aged 
iwor:  Paige*8,  founded  in  1553;    Litchdon's,  in 
1624;  and  Uomwood's :  they  provide  for  about  60 
individuals.     The  N.  Devon  infirmary  is  near 
Barnstaple :  it  is  an  extensive  establishment,  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  for  the  medical  relief  of 
the  distnct.    The  town  has  a  weekly  market  on 
Fnday ;  monthly  cattle-markets  on  the  same  day, 
which  are  numerously  attended;  two  great  markets 
on  the  Friday  preceding  April  21st,  and  the  se- 
cond Friday  in  December;  and  a  large  annual 
fair  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  held  on  the  19th 
Sept.  and  two  following  days.    In  the  town  are 
manofactories  of  serge,  inferior  broad  cloths,  and 
laoe;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  six  or  seven 
tao-^irds,  a  paper-mill,  and  an   iron-foundry: 
conaidenible  quantities  of  earthenware,  tiles,  and 
bricks,  are  abo  made  in  the  neighbourhood.    The 
qoay  is  only  approachable  by  the  smaller  classes 
of  vessels ;  and  the  only  deep  water  within  the 
bar,  for  vessels  to  ride  in,  is  at  the  Pool  of  Apple- 
dore.    This  bar,  which  is  at  the  outer  entrance  to 
the  estnaiy  of  the  Taw  (7^  m.  W.  of  Barnstaple), 
bas,  at  low  water  springs,  not  above  2  ft. ;  at  high 
water  ditto,  27  ft ;  and  at  high  water  neaps,  about 
14  ft.    The  shipping,  on  Jan.  1,  1864,  comprised 
1,061  sailing  vessels,  of  42,058  tons,  and  210 
steamen,  of  17,465  tons,  which  entered  the  har- 
bour.   The  deaiances,  in  1863,  amounted  to  a 
total  of  407  vessels,  of  23,647  tons,  inclusive  of 
207  steamoa,  of  16,568  tons.    The  importa  of  the 
town  consist  chiefly  of  timber  tfnd  deals  from 
Canada  and  the  Baltic,  coals  and  culm  firom  Wales 
aodBkistol,  and  groceries.    The  exports  consist 
of  the  mannfactnred  and  agricultural  produce  of 
the  town  and  district     The  town  is  connected 
by  nihray  with  Blxeter  and  other  towns  in  the 
west  of  England.    The  new  pari,  borough  com- 
prises the  par.  di  Barnstaple,  and  portions  of  that 
of  Pihoo,  OD  the  N.,  and  Bishop's  Tawton,  on  the 
&:  it  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  governed  by 
a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors. 
Courts  of  pleas,  and  sessions,  are  held  quarterly, 
in  the  guildhall ;  and  a  county  court  is  established 
here.    Barnstaple  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  a  sincere  23ni  of  Edward  L,  the  right  of 
election  being  in  the  remaining  old  freemen  and 
IOC  boueholders.    Regist  electors,  798  in  1864. 

Barnstaple  is  di  great  antiquity,  having  been  a 
bash  in  the  icign  of  Athelstan.  It  had  a  castle, 
biuE  in  the  reign  of  William  I. :  at  the  Domesday 
•urrey  there  were  forty  buigeeses  within,  and 
ime  witboni,  the  bonnigh.  It  fVimished  three 
diips  against  the  Spanish  armada,  and,  in  the  latter 
part  orEfizabeth^reign.  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
caofldenble  depot  for  wool,  and  as  trading  largely 
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with  France  and  Spain.  It  had  a  monastery  of 
Cluniac  monks,  founded'  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
which  continued  till  the  general  suppression. 

BAROACH  or  BROACH  {Batigotha),  a  marit 
British  district  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  pres. 
Bombay,  chiefly  between  lat  21®  25'  and  22*  20* 
N.,  and  long.  72°  5a'  and  78°  28'  E. ;  having  N. 
Kairah  distr.,  E.  Baroda,  S.  Surat,  and  W.  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay:  area  1,600  sq.  m.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  250,000.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  populous  tracts  in  the  W.  of  India ;  its 
aspect  is  however  rendered  rather  unpleasant  from 
the  absence  of  trees,  and  the  ill-built  viUases  of 
unbumt  bricks.  Cotton  is  one  of  its  chief  pro- 
ducts. Three-fourths  of  the  pop.  axe  Hindoos; 
the  rest  Mohammedans.  It  hfts  formed  since  1808 
part  of  the  British  dominions. 

Baroach  (an.  Barygaxa^  water  qfweaUh),  cap. 
of  the  above  district,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  25  m.  from  its  mouth ;  lat  21^  46'  N.,  long. 
780  14'  £,  Pop.  estunated  at  80,000  in  1820,  and 
at  20,000  in  1858.  Town  poor  and  mean ;  streets 
narrow  and  dirty ;  climate  hot,  and  considered  un- 
healthy. The  Nerbudda  is  here  two  m.  across,  is 
very  shallow,  and  abounds  with  carp  and  other 
fish.  Baroach  maintains  a  considerable  trade  in 
cotton,  grain,  and  seeds,  with  Bombay  and  Suiat 
Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos.  The 
Brahmins  have  a  hospital  for  sick  and  infirm  ani- 
mals, supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  taxes  on  mar- 
riages, 4c.  ITie  vxdnitv  of  biwjach  is  very  fertile. 
It  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  in  1772. 

BARODA,  or  BRODERA,  an  inland  district  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  between  lat  21^  28'  and 
220  46'  N.,  and  long.  7d9  12'  and  74°  8'  E. :  area 
about  12,000  sq.  m. ;  estimated  pop.  140,000.  Mr. 
Forbes  observes,  *If  I  were  to  decide  upon  the 
most  delightful  part  of  that  province  (Gujerat),  I 
should  without  hesitation  prefer  the  pergunnahs 
of  Brodera  and  Neriad.'  It  is  fertile,  generally 
well  cultivated,  and,  down  to  1821,  was  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  tracts  in  India.  "^  The 
crops  in  other  districts,'  says  Mr.  Forbes,  *  may  be 
eaual  in  variety  and  abundance;  but  the  number 
of  trees  which  adorn  the  roads,  the  richness  of  the 
mango-topes  round  the  villages,  the  size  and  ver- 
dure of  the  tamarind  trees,  clothe  the  country  with 
uncommon  beauty.'  The  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  in- 
digo, com,  oil,  puLse.  opium,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton 
are  grown ;  the  latter  being  the  staple  commodity. 
Provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap ;  deer,  hai«8, 
partridges,  quails,  and  water-fowl  extremely  cheap 
and  plentifuL  The  fields  are  divided  bv  higti 
l^reen  hedges.  The  numerous  villages  look  more 
m  the  European  than  the  Indian  style ;  and  large 
stacks  of  hay  are  piled  up  and  thatched ;  a  cua- 
tom  which  mcreases  a  resemblance  to  European 
scenery,  and  is  not  found  in  E«  India. 

More  than  half  the  inhab.  are  Coolies;  the 
wilder  tracts  are  peopled  by  Bheels :  the  remainder 
of  the  population  are  a  race  of  Rajpoots,  Hindoo 
Banyans,  and  a  few  Mohammedans  around  Baroda 
city.  Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  occupation, 
especially  of  the  Coolies ;  who,  though  a  turbulent 
race,  ranging  themselves  under  different  chiefs, 
yet,  when  properly  restrained,  are  not  bad  tenants. 
They  wear  a  petticoat,  like  the  Bheels,  round  the 
waist,  a  cotton  cloth  round  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  a  quilted  kirtel,  or  lebada,  which  they  cover 
with  a  shirt  of  mail ;  they  are  armed  witli  sword, 
buckler,  bow  and  arrows,  and  the  horsemen  with  a 
spear  and  battle-axe :  they  often  undertake  sec^t 
nocturnal  marauding  expeditions.  They  are  but 
little  subject  to  the  lawe ;  and  the  magistiates  are 
obliged  to  oppose  force  to  force,  by  nmintitmiiig 
large  bodies  or  armed  men  in  their  employ.  The 
local  administzation  of  jostioe,  and  the  collection 
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of  the  revenue  in  Baroda  are  in  the  hands  of 
inatttbadars,  or  head-farmera,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  prince  or  his  ministers.  Both  person 
and  property  are  more  secure,  and  the  cultivation 
in  a  better  state,  in  the  adjacent  districts,  which 
have  been  ceded  to  the  British.  Of  late  years  the 
produce  of  this  district  has  greatly  diminished, 
tlie  land  lost  a  third  part  of  its  former  value,  and 
the  revenues  been  considerably  depressed,  through 
the  misgovemmcnt  and  rapacity  of  the  reigning 
prince,  Syajee  Row  Guicowar.  'in  1802  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Arab  soldiery,  and  the  involved 
state  of  the  finances,  induced  Anund  Row  to  beg 
the  assistance  of  the  British  ^vemment  of  J3om- 
bay.  It  continued  under  British  protection,  and 
in  a  comparatively  flourishing  state,  till  1820, 
when  Syajee  ascended  the  throne. 

Baroda,  an  inL  citv  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the 
above  district,  and  of  the  Guicowar  dominions, 
and  the  seat  of  a  British  resident,  with  a  body  of 
troops;  lat.  220  21'  N.,  long.  73°  23^  E.;  46  m. 
NNW.  Baroach,  and  230  m.  Bombav.  The  pop., 
in  1818,  was  estimated  at  100,000  It  stands  in  a 
marshy  situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vis- 
wamitra  river,  and  is  surrounded  (says  Tieflfcn- 
thaler,  who  calls  it  a  handsome  city)  by  a  double 
wall,  the  inner  existing  under  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
the  outer  built  by  the  Maharattas,  when  they 
took  the  city,  in  1725.  The  walls  are  low,  of 
mud,  have  round  towers  at  intervals,  and  several 
double  gates.  It  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
by  two  spacious  streets,  which,  intersecting  it  at 
rif;ht  angles,  meet  in  the  centre,  in  the  market- 
place, which  contains  a  square  pavilion,  with  three 
arches  on  each  side,  and  a  flat  roof,  adorned  with 
Boflts  and  fountains.  This  is  a  Mogul  building, 
and,  like  some  others  of  that  kind,  not  devoid  of 
beauty;  but  the  Maharatta  structures  are  all  very 
Tx)or.  In  the  reign  of  Aurun^zebe  this  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  city,  and  still  enjoys  a  consi- 
derable trade.  In  its  vicinity  are  many  gardens 
and  groves,  the  latter  adorned  with  the  remains 
of  Mohammedan  mosc{ues  and  tombs.  In  the 
vicinity  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Viswamitra, 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  in  Gujerat ;  and 
some  celebrated  wells,  ^ith  handsome  flights  of 
steps  and  balustrades  in  the  environs ;  the  lai^est 
of  these,  Soliman's  well,  is  famed  for  tlie  purity 
of  its  water,  though  that  obtained  within  the  city 
is  Raid  to  be  unfit  for  use. 

BARQUESIMETO,  an  inl.  town  of  Venezuela, 
South  America,  at  the  extremity  of  a  table-land 
enclosed  by  still  higher  eminences,  92  m.  WSW. 
Valencia,  and  90  m.  NE.  Truxillo ;  lat.  9°  55'  N., 
long.  69°  25'  W.  In  1807  it  contained  15,000 
l-ersons;  but  it  suffered  severely  from  the  terrible 
earthquake  of  1812,  which  scarcely  left  a  house 
entire,  and  buried  1,500  individuals  in  the  nuns. 
The  ix)p.  of  the  town  and  its  em-irons  is  now 
I^erhaps  10,000  or  12,000. 

BAKRA,  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  being  the  most  S.  of  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
or  group  forming  what  is  called  the  Long  Island. 
Pop.  1,069  in  1801.     (See  Hkbridks.) 

Baura,  a.  village  of  Southern  Italy,  3  m.  from 
the  city  of  Naples.  Pop.  8,170  in  1861.  It  has 
man  V  country  houses  belonging  to  inhabitants  of 
Isaples. 

BARRACKPOOR,  a  seat  of  the  British  ^ov. 
gen.  of  India,  and  a  military*  cantonment,  in  a 
l)enutiful  and  healthy  spot,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Ilooghly  river,  16  m.  N.  Calcutta.  Bishop  Hcber 
observes,  *  It  has  what  is  here  unexampled,  a  ])ark 
of  about  250  acircj*  of  fine  turf,  with  spreading 
scattered  trees,  of  a  character  so  lCurt>|)can,  that  if 
I  had  not  been  on  an  ele[)hant,  and  had  not  fnim 
time  to  time  seen  a  great  cocoa-tree  towering 
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above  all  the  re^t,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  on' 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  instead  of  the  Ganges.' 
The  park  grounds  are  four  miles  in  drcumferenoe, 
contain  an  aviaiy  and  menagerie.  The  canton- 
ment is  a  large  military  village,  with  superior 
bungalows  for  the  officers. 

BARRAMAHL,  a  subdiv.  of  the  prov.  of  Salem, 
Hindostan,  presid.  of  Madras.    (See  Salem.) 

BARREAH,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  pnnr. 
Gujerat,  cap.  of  a  small  indep.  principalitv,  75  m. 
ENE.  Cambay ;  hit.  22°  44'  N.,  long.  74^  E.  It 
stands  near  the  right  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Maye,  and  is  neatly  built;  many  houses  are  of 
brick.  Its  territory  is  wild,  covered  with  jungle, 
and  inhabited  by  only  a  few  wandering  and  preda- 
tory Bheels :  the  revenues  of  the  rajah  are  almost 
entirely  derived  from  compensations  from  his 
neighbours  to  abstain  from  plundering,  together 
with  certain  moderate  duties  on  trade. 

BARRE^GES,  or  BARRE^GES  LES  B.\INS,i 
watering-place  in  France,  dep.  Hautes  Pyrai^ 
12  m.  SSW.r  -    -  -         .        - 


irre.  It  is  situated 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  die  Bastan,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Pyrenees,  about  4,200  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  valley  is  gloomy  and  desolate,  being 
annually  devastated  by  the  torrent,  or  Gave  of 
Bastan,  which  frequently  threatens  destruction  to 
the  town.  It  is  frequented  on  account  of  its  hot 
baths,  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe  for  the  cure 
of  scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  effect  of 
wounds.  In  consequence  of  this  latter  property, 
Barreges  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  military,  and 
an  hospital  is  provided  for  their  use  capable  of 
accommodating  500  officers  and  men.  The  baths 
did  not  attain  to  celebrity  till  the  reign  of  Loau 
XIV.,  when  they  were  visited  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  the  Due  de  Maine.  The  siiringti, 
like  those  in  the  other  Pyrenean  d^ps.,  are  luider 
the  control  of  government.  The  supply  of  water 
being  sometimes  insufficient  for  the  demand,  it  is 
distributed  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  reaches  1(P  Reaumur: 
it  has  a  disagreeable  smell  and  taste.  The  season 
begins  at  the  end  of  May,  and  ends  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October.  The  town  is  then  entirelj, 
or  all  but  entirely,  deserted.  Government  incun 
a  considerable  expense  in  the  jmniml  repairs  of 
the  roads  and  baths 

BARROW,  a  river  of  Ireland,  being,  next  to 
the  Shannon,  the  most  important  in  that  island. 
It  rises  in  tiie  Sliebhbloom  mountains,  barony  of 
Tinnehinch,  Queen's  co. :  its  cour^  is  first  K£. 
to  Portarlingtcm,  then  E.  to  Monastereven,  and 
thence  nearly  due  S.,  past  Athy,  Carlow,  Graic, 
and  New-Ross;  about  8  m.  below  which  it  falu 
into  the  estuary  of  Waterford  harbour,  of  which 
it  forms  the  right  arm.  Considering  its  moderate 
magnitude,  the  Barn)w  is  navigable  to  a  great 
distance  ;  large  ships  ascending  it  as  far  as  New- 
Ross,  which  is  its  j)ort,  and  bar;^  as  far  as  Athy 
(above  (50  m.  in  a  direct  line  ftom  the  sea),  where 
it  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  Grand  Canal. 
This  length  of  navigation  has  been  partly  effected 
by  artiticial  means,  that  is,  by  removing  obstruc- 
tions and  decpeuii]|^  the  bed  of  the  nver:  and 
notwitli.standiug  it  is  occasionally  liable  to  im- 
])eilimcnt,  it  has  been  of  singular  advantage  to 
Kildare,  Queen's  co.,  Carlow,  and  Kilkeimy,  by 
giving  them  acce^sa  not  only  to  the  important 
market.s  of  New-Ross  and  Waterford,  but  also  to 
those  of  Dublin. 

BARU(J\V'S  STRAITS,  in  X\V.  America,  the 
Sir  James  Lancasteu's  S«>i:nd  of  Baffin,  is  the 
connecting  channel  between  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the 
£.,  and  the  Polar  Sea,  on  the  W.  It  lies,  in  a 
direction  imrallel  to  the  equator,  between  the  lata, 
of  73<^  45  and  74°  40'  N.,  and  is  considered  by 
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Piny  to  terminate  at  Wellin^n  Channel,  in 
long.  910  4r  W.,  the  mouth,  in  Baffin's  liay  being 
nearly  on  the  80th  meridian.  It  la  therefore  about 
200  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  between  60 
and  70  m.  in  average  width.  Both  shores  are 
broken  by  a  great  number  of  inlets,  and  that  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  S.,  is  of  very  consider- 
able extent.  It  was  found  by  Ross  to  terminate 
in  a  great  gulf,  called  by  him  Boothia.  Welling- 
ton Channel  is  even  ivider  at  its  mouth  than 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  It  divides  a  large  tract  of 
land  (North  Devon),  the  W.  continuation  of 
Greenland,  from  Comwallis  Island,  the  first  of  a 
snccession  of  islands  terminating  at  Melville  Island. 
The  coasts  are  generally  ru^ed,  consisting  of 
high  mountains  and  sometimes  table-lands,  with 
bold  bluff  headlands,  but  in  all  cases  extremely 
sterile.  The  stratification  is  horizontal :  the  com- 
position generally  limestone,  but  mixed  with  older 
formations,  as  clayslate,  hornblende,  and  granite. 
Thp.  water  of  this  strait  is  exceedingly  deep,  the 
soundings  frequently  giving  upwai^  of  200  fa- 
thoms, and  very  often  no  bottom  can  be  found. 
The  tide  upon  the  shore  rises  about  3  or  4  ft.,  but 
of  current  there  is  very  little  appearance  in  any 
direction,  and  what  there  is  does  not  seem  to  be 
uniform  in  its  set.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  tliis  strait  is,  the 
slaggiahness  of  the  compass  in  its  waters.  This 
is  so  great,  that  after  advancing  a  short  distance 
W.,  no  alteration  of  course  produces  a  change  of 
more  than  three  or  four  points  in  the  direction  of 
the  needle;  a  fact  the  observation  of  which  led 
first  to  the  conclusion  that  the  magnedc  pole 
would  be  found"  in  its  neighbourhood.  Whales 
and  other  natives  of  the  northern  seas  are  very 
abundant ;  but  in  this  respect,  and  also  in  general 
productions,  the  strait  does  not  di£fer  from  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  see.  (Parry's  First  Voy.,  29-62, 
264-269;  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  iil  847.) 

BiVRSAC,  a  village  of  France,  d<^p.  Gironde,  on 
the  Garonne,  21  m.S£.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  2,959  in 
1861.  It  is  famous  for  its  white  yvines :  they  are 
of  the  same  dass,  and  sell  for  about  the  same 
price,  as  those  of  Sauteme.  *  lis  en  different,' 
says  Jullien  (Topographie  de  Vignobles), '  par  un 
pen  moins  de  finesse,  de  sdve,  et  de  bouquet ;  mais 
lis  sont  plus  spiritueux.' 

BARr-SUR-AUBE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Aube, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aul]«,  28  m. 
£.  Troyes.  The  pop.  numbered  4,727  in  1801.  A 
line  of  railway  connects  the  town  with  Paris  and 
with  the  eastern  d^ps.  of  France.  It  is  agreeably 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  fountain,  in  a  fine  valley ; 
but  is  generally  ill  laid  out  and  ill  built.  It  was 
formerly  much  more  considerable  than  at  present, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  remains  of  thick 
walls,  and  fosses  not  vet  entirely  filled  up.  There 
is  a  fine  promenade  along  the  nver.  It  has  a  tri- 
bunal of  original  jurisdiction;  manufactures  of 
cotton,  cotton  hosiery,  and  serges;  with  nail- 
works,  tanneries,  and  djstilleries.  The  vineyards 
in  its  neighbourhood  produce  white  and  red  wines 
in  considerable  estimation.  An  obstinate  conflict 
took  place  here  on  the  24th  May,  1814,  between 
the  French,  under  Mortier,  and  the  allied  forces 
under  Prince  Schwartzcnberg,  when  the  latter 
were  repulsed. 

BAR-SUR-SEIXE,  a  town  of  France,  ddp. 
Aube,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Seine,  19  m.  SE.  Troyes. 
Pop.  2,770  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  station  on 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Mulhouse.  It  is  situntod 
in  the  middle  of  rich  vineyartls,  at  the  extrc^inity 
of  a  narrow  valley;  is  well  built  and  well  laid 
out ;  and  luis  some  fine  promcnadps  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge.  1 1  has  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction : 
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and  has  fabrics  of  paper,  cotton,  hosiery,  cutlery, 
and  tanneries.  Its  ppncipal  trade  consists  in  tlie 
com  and  wine  of  the  neighbourhood. 

This  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
Burgundian  wars.  In  1596  the  inhabitants  de- 
stroyed the  fortifications,  and  it  has  since  enjoyed 
comparative  tranquillity. 

BARTEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  £.  Prussia, 
10  m.  N.  Rastenburs^.  Pop.  1,685  in  1861.  It  is 
well  built,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort. 

BARTENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  on  the  Alle,  34  m.  SE.  Konigsberg.  Pop. 
4,695  in  1861.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice 
and  of  domains,  and  of  an  ecclesiastical  inspection ; 
has  three  churches,  a  collie,  an  hospital,  tanneries, 
and  fabrics  of  cloth,  linen,  and  pottery. 

BARTFA,  or  BARTFELD,  a  free  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Sarosch,  on  the  Tope,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Carpathian  Mountains;  15  m.  NXE.  Zeben; 
lat.  490  16'  10"  N.,  long.  21°  18'  51"  E.  Pop.  5,300 
in  1857.  It  is  well  built,  has  several  Catholic 
churches,  and  the  Lutherans  have  a  church  and  a 
schooL  It  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  distinc- 
tion as  a  seat  of  learning ;  and  in  the  16th  century 
several  esteemed  works  proceeded  from  its  presses. 
It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  old  records,  and  is 
the  residence  of  several  noble  families.  It  has 
some  trade  in  wine,  linen,  and  woollen  yam.  In 
its  vicinity  are  two  chalybeate  springs 'much  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  waters  of  which  are  carried  to 
other  parts,  like  those  of  Seltz. 

BARTH,  a  searport  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Po- 
merania,  reg.  Stralsund,  on  the  Binnen-Zee,  which 
communicates  with  the  Baltic,  17  m.  WX  W.  Stral- 
sund.  Pop.  5,757  in  1861.  It  has  a  chapter  fur 
ladies,  founded  in  1733,  and  three  hospitals.  It 
carries  on  some  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  in  ship- 
building. 

BARTHELEMY  DE  GRONIN  (ST.),  a  village 
of  France,  d^p.  Isere,  15  m.  SSW.  Grenoble.  Pop. 
750  in  1861.  Near  this  is  the  '  burning  fountain,^ 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ci-detant  Dau- 
phind.  It  is  a  spring  issuing  from  a  calcareous 
plateau,  about  8  ft.  long  by  4  in  breadth.  Tlie 
water,  though  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  always  bubbling  and  boiling ;  and  when 
it  is  stirred,  or  a  buming  body  is  approached  to  it, 
it  takes  fire,  as  it  sometimes  does  spontaneously 
after  summer  rains.  This  phenomenon  is  six\)- 
posed  to  be  produced  by  the  escape  of  hydnxi^en 
gas,  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  iron.  The 
gas  is  easily  collected,  and  is  at  first  very  infiam- 
mable,  but  speedily  loses  this  qualit3r.  There  aro 
no  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  vicinity.  Of  late 
years  spontaneous  combustions  are  said  to  be  rarer 
than  formerly. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (ST.),  one  of  the  lesser  N. 
Caribbee  islands,  belonging  to  Sweden,  30  m.  N. 
St,  Christopher's ;  Ut.  17°  55'  35"  N.,  long.  62°  50' 
W.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  its  greatest  length 
being  from  £.  to  W.,  and  contains  about  25  ^\.  m. 
Estimated  pop.  10,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  aro 
blacks.  It  IS  i^undantl^  fertile,  producing  sujf^ar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo ;  but  it  has  no  springs 
nor  fresh  water  of  any  sort,  except  such  as  is  sup- 
plied by  the  rain.  Being  surrounded  by  rocks 
and  shoals,  it  is  difficult  of  access ;  but  its  harbour, 
Le  Carenage,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  is  safe 
and  commodious.  Contiguous  to  the  harbour  is 
the  principal  town,  Gustavia.  This  island  was 
settled  by  the  French  in  1648,  and  was  ceded  by 
them  to  the  Swedes  in  1784. 

BARTIN,orPARTinNE,atownof  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, Anatolia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  an.  Partheuius)^  in  the  Black  Sea ; 
lat.  41°  33'  52"  N.,  long.  32°  14'  E.     Estimated 
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pop.  11,600.  It  u  sniTounded  by  a  ruinoiu  wall, 
has  twdve  moeques,  five  khans,  and  four  baths. 
There  is  deep  water  in  the  bay  at  the  river's 
mouth )  bat  there  being  no  more  than  7  ft.  water 
over  the  bar,  small  veuels  only  can  come  up  to 
the  town :  these  load  with  timber,  fnut,  eg^  &c, 
for  Constantinople.    The  principal  import  is  salt. 

BARTOLOMEO  IN  GALDO  (ST.),  a  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov.  Foggia,  27  m.  WSW.  Foggia. 
Fop.  7,997  in  1861.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
huf  to  the  £.  of  the  Fotore ;  has  a  colle^te  and 
aome  other  churches,  and  a  diocesan  senunary. 

BARTON-ON  HUMBER,  a  market-town  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  N.  div.  wap.  of  Yarborough, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Humber.  It  includes  the 
parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary:  area,  6,710 
acres.  Pop.  8,797  in  1861.  The  main  body  of  the 
town  is  about  1  m.  from  the  river,  but  a  portion 
called  *  Barton  water-side,'  is  quite  c6ntig;uous  to 
it.  Formerly  it  was  a  place  of  very  considerable 
importance,  and  was  suiroonded  by  a  rampart  and 
fosse ;  but  at  present  it  is  principally  known  bv 
the  well-frequented  ferry  on  one  of  the  great  N. 
roads,  leading  hence  across  the  Humber  to  UulL 
There  is  a  branch  line  of  railway  to  New  Holland, 
which  places  the  town  in  communication  with  the 
eastern  counties  railway  system.  It  has  some 
pretty  good  streets  and  inns,  and  two  churches, 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Mary's ;  the  former  being  very 
ancient.  It  has  some  trade  in  com,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles,  ropes  and  sack- 
ing. The  w^Iy  market  is  held  on  Monday,  and 
another  for  cattle  is  held  once  a  fortnight. 

BARWALDE,  or  BARENWALD  (that  is, 
*  ForestoftheBears'),atownofPrussia,  prov.  Bran- 
denburg, on  a  lake,  82  m.  N.  Frankfort,  on  the 
Oder.  Pop.  4,015  in  1861.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
signed  here,  in  1681,  a  secret  treaty  with  France. 

BASELICE,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Benevento,  cap.  cant^  21  m.  SK  Campobasso. 
Pop.  4,508  in  1861.  llie  town  is  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain,  has  an  hospital,  and  two 
tnonU  de  piete,  established  to  portion  and  marry 
poor  girls. 

BAS-EN-BASSET,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Haute  Loire,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Loire,  12  m.  ^. 
Issengaux.  Pop.  8,189  in  1861.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  blond  lace,  ribbons,  and  earthenware. 

BASHEE  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  belonging  to  the 
£k  Archipelago,  5th  division  (Crawfitrd),  lying 
due  N.  of  Luzon  (Philippines),  between  Ut.  20^ 
and  21^  N.  They  are  rocky,  and  five  in  number, 
with  four  smaller  islets.  Dampier  visited  them, 
and  called  the  largest  Grafton  Isle ;  it  is  about  18 
leagues  in  cireuit,  and  has  good  anchorage  on  the 
W.  side.  It  produces  fine  yams,  sugar-cane,  plan- 
tains, and  vegetables,  besides  hogs  and  ^ts  in 
plenty.  Good  water  close  to  the  beach  is  found 
m  abundance.  Grold  in  considerable  quantities  is 
washed  down  by  the  torrents  in  the  Bashee  Island, 
which  the  inhabitants  work  into  a  thick  wire,  and 
wear  as  an  ornament :  iron  is  the  favourite  medium 
of  exchange.  The  natives  are  dyH,  inofifensive, 
and  sodaL  These  islands  belong  to  Spain;  the 
governor  resides  on  Grafton  Islimd^  with  about 
100  soldiers,  some  artillery,  and  a  few  priests. 

BASEL,  or  BASLE,  a  canton  in  the  NW.  of 
Switzerland,  the  1 1th  m  the  Confederation,  between 
47^^  25'  and  47°  87'  N.  lat. ;  having  N.  France  and 
the  ff.  d.  of  Baden,  W.  France  and  Solothum,  S. 
the  Tatter  canton  and  Berne,  and  £.  Aigovia: 
shape  very  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  24  m., 
and  the  greatest  breadth  from  18  to  17  m. :  area 
8  G.,  or  169*6  £.,  sq.  m.  The  Jura  chain  runs 
through  the  country,  its  surface  displaying,  of 
course,  mountains  and  valleys,  with  a  level  tract 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Basel    The  moun- 
tains reach  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  most  devtted  is 
the  Hauenstein,  over  which  there  is  -a  much-fre- 
quented excellent  new  road,  leading  from  Bssel  to 
Aarau  and  Zurich.    The  Rhine  flows  throng  the 
N.  part  of  the  canton,  separating  a  small  district 
from  its  main  body.    Near  the  city  of  Bssel  the 
Birse,  which  rises  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  fslls  into 
the  Rhine :  it  is  not  navigable,  but  teems  with 
fish.    Besides  this,  there  are  various  rivulets  de- 
scending from  the  Jura  chiun  to  the  Rhine.    Cli- 
mate mild.    Since  1881,  when  the  countiy  popu- 
lation revolted  successfully  against  the  aristocratic 
rule  of  the  dty,  the  cant,  has  been  divided  into 
Basel  city  and  Bssel  country.    Pop.,  cant  of  Bssd 
city,  42,251,  in  1860,  and  of  Basel  country  51,77S 
at  the  same  census.    The  territonr  of  the  foraier 
comprises,  besides  the  dty  of  Basel,  that  portion  of 
the  canton  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine: 
The  valleys  and  the  plain  near  the  dty  are  well 
cultivated,  and  the  country  produces  com  enough 
for  its  consumption.    There  are  82,560  acres  of 
arable  landf  16,817  ditto  meadows,  8,410  ditto  vine- 
yards, and  15,520  ditto  of  wood.    Wine  is  made  of 
pretty  good  quality,  the  best  being  that  of  St 
Jacob,  called  SehweitzerhbU  (Swiss  blood).    Ma- 
nufactures form  the  |)rindpal  employment  of  the 
people.    Ribbon  making  had,  so  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century,  become  an  im- 
portant business  in  BaseL    After  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  great  numbers  of  French 
emigrants  settled  in  the  town,  who  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  manufiicture.    In  1846,  there  were 
8,550  ribbon  looms,  2,950  of  which  were  in  Basel 
toym  and  600  in  Basel  country.     In  1863,  the 
number  of  looms  had  increased  to  4,500.    llicre 
were  78  great  manufacturere  in  1868,  employing 
about  12,000  hands.    In  addition  to  the  ribbon 
manufacture,  silk  thread,  taffetas,  with  satins  and 
cotton  ribbons,  are  made  on  a  small  scale.    Pat- 
terns were  formerly  introduced  fh>m  France,  bot 
now  14  or  15  pattern-drawers  are  kept  to  proride 
designs  for  the  manufacturers.    The  value  of  the 
exports  of  ribbons  amounts  to  about  600,000^., 
nearly  half  of  which  goes  to  the  U.  States,  and 
the  other  half  to  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden.    Salt-spiings  were  discovered 
in  1888  in  Basel  country,  and  salt-works  either 
have  been,  or  are  to  be,  established.    Each  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  canton  has  half  a  vote  in  the 
Swiss  diet ;  and  each  has  its  independent  govern- 
ment, consisting  in  both  of  a  grand  coun<S  and  a 
petty  coundl,  the  former  with  a  president,  and  the 
latter,  in  Basel  dty,  with  a  butgomaster,  and  m 
Basel  country,  with  a  president,  at  the  head. 
About  9-lOths  of  the  inhab.  are  Prot.,  and  1-lOth 
Cath.    Primary  and  secondary  schools  have  been 
generally  established.     Previously  to  1882,  the 
only  universit^y  of  Switzerland  was  in  BaseL    It 
was  founded  m  1459  by  Pope  Pius  II. ;  but  at 
present  it  has  no  great  reputation.    The  revenue 
of  Basel  town  for  1863  amounted  to  1,239,465 
francs,  or  49,578Z.,  about  one-eighth  of  wliich  was 
derived  from  excise  duties,  including  tax  for  sale 
of  beasts.     The  pubUc  debt  amoimts  to  95,070^ 
The  canton  contributes  22,950  fr.  to  the  treasury 
of  the  confederacy,  and  furnishes  918  men  to  the 
federal  army.    The  communes  are  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  those  poor  persons  who  have  ti^e  right  of 
dtizenship;  but,  as  charitable  institutions  and 
private  subscriptions  commonly  suffice  for  this 
purpose,  a  poor-rate  is  seldom  necessary.    The  in- 
hab. of  Basel  dty  are  aristocradcal,  and  attached 
to  their  andeutlaws,  customs,  and  manners ;  those 
of  Basel  country,  on  the  other  hand,  have  demo- 
cratical  tendencies,  and  instead  of  being  averse 
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ftom,  an  prone  to,  innovatioiui ;  violent  animosi- 
ties have  existed  between  tbe  two  divisions. 

The  coontiy  which  forms  the  canton  of  Basel 
belonged,  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  to  the  terri- 
tocy  of  the  Bauraci.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed 
part  of  the  Bnzgundian  empire,  till  1026,  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  German  emperor 
Goniad  II.  Bwel  was  subsequently  governed  by 
an  imperial  bailiff;  bat  the  bishop  of  Basel  shared 
with  the  citizens  in  the  government.  By  degrees 
tbe  city  acquired  the  same  immunities  as  a  free 
dty  of  the  empire.  J^asel  assisted  the  Swiss  in 
the  Bmgundian  war,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  tbe  confederacy  in  1601.  (Dr.  Bowring's  Re- 
port on  the  Maniidfactares  of  Switzerland ;  Report 
bv  Mr.  Burnley,  Secretary  of  Legation,  dated 
June  29,  1863.) 

Basbl  (city  of),  one  of  the  principal  in  Switzer- 
land, cap.  of  the  above  canton;  lat.  4T>  Sff  86" 
N.,  long.  7°  86  E. ;  85  m.  NNW.  Berne;  on  both 
■ides  the  Rhine,  where  its  course  turns  N.,  near 
the  iVeneh  frontier.  The  portion  on  the  S.  side 
the  river  is  called  Great,  ana  that  on  the  N.  Little 
Basel,  the  communication  between  them  being 
kept  up  by  a  bridge  600  ft.  long.  Pop.  of  dty 
37^918  m  1860.  This  is  the  population  of  the  city 
proper;  that  of  the  canton,  going  by  the  name  of 
&a^-city,  being  42,251.  The  city  presents  to  the 
visitor  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  gaiety  of  a  French, 
with  the  sombre  Gothic  air  of  a  German  town : 
*  It  looks,'  says  Dr.  Beattie,  <  like  a  stranger  lately 
airived  in  a  new  colony,  who,  although  he  mav 
have  cofued  the  dress  and  manner  of  those  with 
whom  be  has  come  to  reside,  wears  still  too  much 
of  his  old  costume  to  pass  for  a  native,  and  too 
little  to  be  received  as  a  stranger.'  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  unimportant  fortifications,  and  is 
tolerably  well  built.  The  cathedral,  built  1319, 
on  the  spot  where  the  Roman  emperor  Yalentinian 
originalfy  erected  the  strong  fortress  called  BatUia, 
contains  the  tombs  of  (Ecolampadios,  Erasmus, 
and  the  Empress  Anne,  consort  of  Rodolph  of 
Hapilmig.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  the 
arsenal,  the  town-house,  with  some  fine  stained 
idass  windows,  and  the  hall  where  the  Council  of 
Basel  was  held.  There  is  a  university  (see  pre- 
ceding article),  a  gymnasium,  and  numerous  other 
pablic  schools;  a  public  library,  with  63,000 
printed  vols,  and  manv  valuable  MSS.,  medals, 
and  paintings  by  Holbdn;  a  botanic  garden; 
mnseama  of  natural  history  and  anatomy;  literary 
and  philanthropic  societies,  &c.  Basel  is  the  rich- 
est town  in  Switzerland;  its  inhabitants  are  in- 
dustrious and  well  instructed.  About  one-fifth 
part  of  the  state  revenues  are  applied  to  pubUc 
education.  Its  trade  is  flourishing :  manufactures 
oonsiat  chiefly  of  ribbons  and  other  silks ;  those  of 
leather,  paper,  gloves,  and  stockings,  are  compara- 
tively ineonnderable.  Basel  was  a  distinj^hed 
dtv  throughout  the  middle  ages ;  near  it,  m  1414, 
a  lew  hundred  Swiss  made  an  heroic  resistance  to 
an  army  of  40,000  French.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Holbein,  Erasmus,  and  Bemouilli. 

BASILICATA,  a  prov.  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  former  kingdom  of  Naples.  Pop.  620,789  in 
1861.  In  the  reorganisation  of  the  kingdom,  in 
1863,  it  was  named  Potenza. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  par.,  bor.,  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Hants  div.  and  hund.  Basingstoke, 
45  m.WSW.  London.  Area  8,970  acres.  Pop. 
4,263  in  1851,  and  4,664  in  1861.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  1851  was  892,  and  rose  to  938 
in  1861.  It  is  a  neat,  respectable  town,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile,  well  wooded  district,  at  the 
junction  of  five  roads,  one  of  which  is  the  great 

W.  line  from  the  metropolis.     The  line  of  the 
London  and   Southampton  railway  also  passes 
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dose  to  the  K.  of  the  town,  and  has  a  station 
there ;  so  that  it  usually  wears  the  appearance  of 
much  bustle  and  activit}%  It  is  well  paved  and 
H^hted,  and  has  had  many  new  houses  added  to  it 
within  the  last  few  years.  A  stream,  called  the 
Town-brook,  flows  past  it  to  join  the  I^don,  of 
which  it  is  a  principial  branch ;  a  canal,  formed  in 
1796,  at  an  expense  of  180,000/.,  extends  irom  the 
town  to  the  Wey,  which  river  communicates  with 
the  Thames,  and  so  completes  the  water-line  be- 
twixt Basingstoke  and  London.  The  church  is  a 
spacious  structure  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Y III.  The 
Friends,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  followers 
of  Whitfield,  have  chapels  in  the  town.  There  is 
a  free  grammar-school,  in  which  12  boys  are  edu- 
cated; a  blue-coat  school  for  the  same  number, 
supported  by  the  Skinners'  Ck>mpany,  of  London ; 
and  a  national  school,  for  200  boys  and  girls)  there 
are  also  almshouses  for  11  poor  ^ple,  and  several 
charitable  benefactions,  the  principal  being  an 
estate  left  by  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  annual 
proceeds  of  which  amount  to  2502.  a  year.  Near 
the  town  is  a  tract  of  108  acres,  on  which  every 
householder  has  a  right  of  pasture,  from  May  to 
Christmas.  There  is  a  good  town-hall,  built  in 
1829 ;  at  which  period  the  market-place  was  en- 
larged. The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednes- 
d^,  and  four  annual  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesdav, 
Whit  Wednesday,  23rd  Sept,  and  10th  Oct, 
chiefly  for  cattie.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the 
woollen  trade  into  the  kingdom,  this  town  obtained 
a  good  share  of  it,  and  was  for  a  long  period  noted 
for  druggets  and  sh^oons ;  but  at  present  there 
are  no  manufactures.  The  malting  and  com  trades 
constitute  its  chief  business;  and,  oeing  the  centre 
of  a  rich  agricultural  district^  its,  markets  are  very 
well  attended,  and  its  retad  trade  considerable. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  there  are  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors ;  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  borough,  which  were  previously  co- 
extensive with  the  parish,  are  restricted  to  the 
area  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  was  incorporated 
by  a  charter  in  the  20th  James  I.,  confirmed  by 
another  in  17th  Charles  I.  Courts  of  petty  and  of 
quarter  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held,  and  there  is 
a  court  of  pleas,  which  has  now  scarcely  any  busi- 
ness. The  revenues  of  the  corporation  are  derived 
fix>m  lands  and  tenements  in  the  parish,  and  ave- 
rage above  1,0002.  a  year.  Under  a  local  assess- 
ment for  paving,  lighting,  &c,  about  350Z.  are 
annually  collected.  It  is  the  central  town  of  a 
poor  law  tinion  of  37  parishes,  and  a  polling  town 
for  the  northern  division  of  Hampshire. 

The  town  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  having 
a  market  From  23  Edward  I.  to  4  Edward  IL  it 
sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  but  thenceforth 
the  privilege  ceased  to  be  exercised.  John  de 
Basingstoke,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  Idth 
century;  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  navigator;  and 
Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton,  were  bom  in  the 
town. 

BASQUEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p  Seine 
Infi^eure,  on  the  Vienne ;  10  m.  SSW.  Dieppe. 
Pop.  2,974  in  1861.  It  has  fabrics  of  linen  and 
serge. 
BASRAH.  See  Bussora. 
BASS,  a  rocky  islet  of  Scotiand,  frith  of  Forth, 
about  3  m.  from  Tantallon  castie,  coast  of  Had- 
dingtonshire. It  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  300 
ft  m  diameter,  and  nearly  400  ft.  high.  Some 
parts,  not  less  than  from  200  to  300  ft.  in  height, 
project  in  lofty  terrific  precipices  over  the  sea. 
rhe  summit  resembles  an  obtuse  cone.  The  con- 
tinual beating  of  the  waves  has  opened  vast  exca- 
vations all  round  the  lower  sides.  The  sea  is  of 
great  depth  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.,  but  shallow  on 
the  S. :  towards  which  also  the  rock  declines,  and 
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is  accessible  in  calm  weather.  It  is  perforated  by 
a  cavern,  ninninjj  NW.  and  SE. ;  it  is  quite  dark 
in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  deep  pool  of  water, 
whence  it  widens  towards  both  apertures ;  that  to 
the  SE.  being  the  highest.  There  is  a  spring  of 
water  near  t^e  centre,  nigh  on  the  rock,  and  grass 
for  a  few  sheep  kept  on  it.  Various  corallines  and 
fiici  are  produced  in  the  surrounding  sea.  Vast 
quantities  of  solan  geese  resort  to  the  Bass  in 
March,  for  the  ptirpose  of  breeding,  and  depart 
in  September.  There  was  here  formerly  a  castle, 
afterwards  converted  into  a  state  prison,  where 
various  individuals  have  been  confined.  After  the 
Revolution,  a  party  of  the  adherents  of  James 
YII.  having  obtained  possession  of  the  castle,  held 
out  after  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  had  surrendered. 
But  their  boats  being  at  length  seized  or  lost,  and 
not  receiving  any  supply  of  provisions,  they  were 
compelled  to  capitulate,  when  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  This  islet  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object,  and  is  visible  from  a  considerable  distance. 

BASS'  STKAITS,  the  name  given  to  the  strait 
separating  New  Holland  from  Van  Dieraen's  Laud. 
It  is  so  called  from  Mr.  Bass,  a  surgeon,  by  whom 
it  was  explored  in  1798,  while  on  a  sealing  voyage 
from  Tort  Jackson  in  an  open  boat.  \VTiere  nar- 
rowest it  is  about  105  m.  across,  and  is  much  en- 
cumbered with  islands  and  coral  reefs,  so  that  itA 
navigation  requires  great  attention.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  Uie  W.  The  tide  rises  from  8 
to  12  It.,  running  at  from  li  m.  to  3^  m.  an  hour. 

BASSAIN,  a  marit.  town  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, cap.  of  a  prov.,  and  residence  of  its  governor; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Birman  river  (the  right 
branch  of  the  Irrawadi) ;  lat.  IQ^  49'  N.,  long. 
940  46'  E.;  100  m.  W.  Rangoon,  and  360  m.  SSW. 
Ava.  Pop.  estimated  at  5,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  principal  ports  of  the  Birman  empire. 

BASSANO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Vicenza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta,  17  m. 
NNE.  Vicenza,  21  m.  N.  by  W.  Padua.  Pop. 
13,100  in  1857.  It  is  situated  in  a  salubrious  hilly 
country,  suitable  for  the  culUure  of  the  vine  and 
the  olive ;  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  well  built 
of  stone.  It  is  joined  to  a  suburb  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  by  a  fine  bridge,  180  ft  in  length. 
Some  of  its  churches  are  handsome,  and  adonied 
with  pictures  by  Giacomo  da  Ponti  and  his  son, 
natives  of  the  town.  There  are  here  four  con- 
vents for  nuns,  a  hospital,  a  mont  de  jnete^  and 
barracks.  The  mineralogical  cabinet  and  botanical 
garden  of  M.  Parolini  deserve  the  traveller's  atten- 
tion. Bassano  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  straw 
hats,  and  copper  utensils,  with  extensive  silk  fiU- 
turcs  and  tanneries.  But  the  printing  establish- 
ment of  Remondini  is  not  merely  ^c  most  im- 
jwrtant  work  in  the  town,  but  b  one  of  the  most 
extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  employs  60  presses  and  about  1,000 
hands,  and  has  attached  to  it  paper  mills  and 
on  engraving  department,  which  has  produced 
Volpato  and  other  distinguished  artists.  'The  town 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  silk,  the  produce 
of  its  territory,  cloth,  wood,  iron,  com,  wine,  and 
cattle.  A  great  deal  of  charcoal  is  slapped  here 
for  Venice. 

BASSE'E  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  du  Nord, 
cap.  cant,,  14  m.  W.  Lille,  on  the  canal  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  2,085  in  1801.  It  has  establishments 
for  spinning  cotton,  combing  wool,  with  soap- 
works,  distilleries,  and  potteries.  Owing  to  its 
position,  it  is  the  entrepot  of  the  arrundissemcnts 
of  Bcthune  and  St  Pol,  and  has,  in  consequence,  a 
considerable  trade.  It  was  formerly  fortified ;  but 
Ixmis  XIV.  having  taken  it  from  the  Sixouiards, 
made  the  works  be  (lihmaiitled. 

BASSEIN,  a  marit  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov. 
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Aurungabad,  dlstr.  N.  Concan;  separated  firom 
Salsette  by  a  narrow  chaimet  and  about  20  m.  N. 
Bombay ;  Ut.  19©  20'  N.,  long.  72©  56'  E.  It  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese  in  1531, 
who  fortified  it  with  ramparts  and  bastions,  and 
supplied  it  with  no  fewer  than  seven  chmdies.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1750 ;  and  it 
was  here  that  the  peace  with  the  peishwa,  which 
annihilated  theur  federal  empire,  was  signed  Doc 
dlst,  1802,  since  which  it  has  belong  to  the 
British. 

BASTI A,  a  sea-port  town  of  Corsica,  cap.  anond., 
on  its  E.  coast  within  23  m.  of  its  NE.  extremitv ; 
Ut,  42°  43'  N.,  long.  9<>  26'  E.  Pop.  19,304  'in 
1861.  This  toiK-n,  which  was  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  island,  is  built  ampliitheatre-wise  on  a  zisiiig 
ground,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea. 
But  on  entering,  it  is  found  to  be  ill-built  and 
the  streets  narrow  and  crooked.  It  is  defended  by 
a  citadel,  and  by  walls  and  bastions;  but  thet« 
are  of  no  use,  except  for  the  defence  of  the  port, 
being  commanded  by  the  heights,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  town  is  built  The  harbour,  formed  by 
a  mole,  is  fit  only  for  small  vessels;  its  entrance  is 
narrow  and  difiicult  and  vessels  are  exposed  to 
the  land  winds,  which  sometimes  blow  violently 
frum  the  NW.  There  is  anchorage  outside  tiiie 
mole  in  10  or  1 1  fathoms.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  rovil 
court  for  the  island^  and  of  tribunals  of  commcaxse 
and  of  primary  jurisdiction ;  and  has  a  communal 
college,  a  model  school,  a  society  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  a  theatre.  It  produces  soap,  leather, 
lii^ueurs,  and  wax ;  and  exports  oil,  wine,  goat- 
skms,  coral,  wood,  and  hides.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1794,  but  was  soon  after  recoveral 
by  the  French,  in  whose  possession  it  has  ever 
smoe  remained.  At  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  an 
insulated  rock,  called  //  Z^ojk,  from  the  striking 
resemblance  it  bears  to  a  lion  eoudumt 

BATAVIA,  a  sea-port  and  city  of  Java,  cap,  of 
that  island :  seat  of  the  gov.  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  the  £.,  and  the  principal  emporium  of  tlie 
E.  Archipelago,  on  an  extensive  bay  on  the  ^'W. 
coast  of  the  isL;  hit.  6°  8'  S.,  long.  106°  50'  E. 
According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1861,  the 
town  had  136,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  abont 
80,000  natives  and  27,000  Chinese.  Batavia  is 
built  in  a  marshy  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jaccatra  river ;  several  of  its  streets  being  inter- 
sected by  canals,  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  and 
their  banks  lined  with  trees  in  the  Dutch  fashion. 
But  these  canals,  being  receptacles  for  the  filth  of 
the  dty,  contributed,  together  ^ith  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  to  render  it  very  unhealthy.  In  this 
respect  however,  it  has  been  materially  improved 
since  1816,  partly  by  building  a  new  town  on  the 
heights,  a  Uttle  more  inland,  where  the  govern- 
ment functionaries  and  principal  merchants  have 
their  residences;  and  partly  by  the  demolition  of 
useless  fortifications,  the  fill'mg  up  of  some  of  the 
canals,  and  the  cleaning  of  others,  and  the  widening 
of  several  of  the  old  streets,  'The  older  parts  of 
the  town  .are  now,  in  fact  principally  occupied 
by  Chinese  and  natives,  and  though  interniitteiit 
fevers  are  still  said  to  be  prevalent  we  doubt  whe- 
ther it  be  much  more  unhealthy  than  most  other 
places  on  the  island.  The  existing  fortifications 
consist  only  of  a  few  small  batteries  and  redoubts 
in  and  about  the  city.  The  houses,  of  brick  and 
stuccoed,  are  spacious  and  neat ;  the  ground  floors 
in  the  principal  houses  are  formed  of  marble  i\Rg»; 
the  chief  street  lies  along  both  siiles  of  the  river, 
and  consists  of  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  the 
jirincipal  mercliants.  none  of  whom,  as  already 
statoil.  ]MisH  the  night  in  Batavia.  llie  Stadthaus, 
in  which  the  courts  of  law  are  held,  is  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  city;  at  the. opposite  quarter  is  the 
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citadel,  a  square  fortress  -with  a  bastion  at  each 
ao^le,  oontaining  the  residence  of  the  gov.  and 
some  warehouses:  there  are  three  churches,  and  a 
theatre.  The  Jaccatra  is  navigable  for  2  m.  inhind 
for  vessels  of  40  tons  burden;  the  harbour,  or 
retber  road,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  protected 
hy  a  range  of  small  islands,  and  affords  good 
•Dcbcarage  for  ships  of  from  300  to  500  tons,  about 
14  m.  from  the  snore.  Bata\Ha  is  the  depot  for 
the  produce  of  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  £. 
archipelago ;  inc.  spices  from  the  Molucca  islands ; 
coffee  and  pepper  from  Celebes  and  Sumatra; 
gold-dust  and  diamonds  from  Borneo;  tin  from 
Baiica;  tortoise-shell,  bees'  wax,  and  dye-woods 
from  THmur  and  Tumbawa.  Originallv  no  Dutch 
ship  was  suffered  to  proceed  homeward  without 
first  touching  here.  Many  junks  fit>m  China  and 
Siam  formerly  traded  thiUier;  but  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  British  at  Singa]x>re,  their  trade 
with  Batavia  has  greatly  decreased.  The  manu- 
iactuies,  inc.  those  of  leather,  lime,  earthenware, 
nigar,  and  arrack^  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese :  their  campong,  or  peculiar  quarter,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  bustle  and  activity ;  and  the  trade  of 
the  town,  except  in  the  articles  monopolised  by  Eu- 
ropeans, is  wholly  in  their  hands.  Many  of  them 
are  wealthy ;  they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and  magistrates.*  The  British,  according  to  Mr. 
Earl,  form  an  important  body  of  merchants  here, 
and  possess  about  2,000  sq.  m.  of  land  on  the 
inland,  much  of  which  is  cultivated  with  sugar : 
there  are  said  to  be  about  200  English  subjects  in 
Batavia,  including  those  serving  in  the  Dutch 
mercantile  navy.  (Temminck,  Sur  les  Posses- 
sions Neerlandaises  dans  Tlnde  Archipelagique, 
L198.) 

Perhaps  no  colony  in  the  world,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Cuba,  has  made  so  rapid  a  progress  as 
Java  during  tiie  last  twenty  years,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  t^e  great  colonial  staples,  but  especially 
in  those  of  co^e,  sugar,  and  indigo.  The  trade  of 
Batavia  has,  in  consequence,  b^n  very  greatly 
increased;  but  the  recent  statements  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  that  we  have  seen  refer  to  the 
island  generally,  and  we  have  no  means  of  spe- 
cifs-ing  exactly  how  much  belongs  to  Bata\'ia, 
The  total  exports  of  Java  during  the  year  1862 
amounted  to  105,923,884  florins,  of  which  45,529,3 11 
florins  for  account  of  private  traders,  and  57,394,543 
florins  for  the  Dutch  government.  The  imports  fur 
the  same  period  were  of  the  value  of  63,624,569 
llorins,  two-flfths  of  which  for  government  accomit. 
The  far  greatest  portion  of  this  extensive  commerce 
passes  through  Batavia. 

Mr.  Earl  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  Dutch : — '  The  mode  of 
life  pursued  by  the  Europeui  residents  at  Batavia 
is  rather  monotonous,  but  is  easily  supported  by 
those  who  have  great  pecuniary  advantages  in 
view.  Early  rising  is  generally  practised,  the 
morning  being  bj  far  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
the  day.  The  time  before  breakiast  is  spent  in 
ridtn^  or  gardening,  acconling  to  the  taste  of  the 
individuaf :  and  aJter  a  substantial  meal  at  eight 
o'clock,  they  repair  to  their  town  offices.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  day,  thev 
retire  to  their  country  houses  to  a  Ave  o'clock 
dinner;  and  a  drive  round  the  suburbs  occupies 
the  interval  between  that  repast  and  the  closing  in 
cf  night;  when  they  either  return  home,  or  pro- 
ceed to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Harmonic,  an 
establishment  formed  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  large  clubs  of  London,  the  majority  of  the 
European  residents,  Dutch  and  foreign,  being 
members.  The  regulations  are  particidarly  fa- 
voorable  to  strangers;  a  resident,  who  is  not  a 
menaher,  cannot  be  admitted ;  but  a  visitor,  after 
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being  introduced  by  a  member,  may  resort  to  it 
whenever  he  pleases  during  his  stay  at  BataA-ia. 
The  evenings  at  the  Uarmonie  are  spent  in  con- 
versation, or  in  playing  at  cards  and  billiards,  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  ipore  frequented  by  the  gentle- 
men frx)m  their  having  little  intellectual  amuse- 
ment at  home.  The  greater  number  of  the  Dutch 
females  have  been  born  on  the  island,  and  are 
rather  deficient  in  point  of  education.  They  are 
often  remarkably  fair,  owing  to  their  being  seldom 
exposed  to  the  weather;  the  heat  of  the  climate 
renders  them  extremely  listless,  and  they  soon 
attain  that  embonpoint  which  we  are  apt  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  idea  of  Dutch  beauty.  *  There  are 
few  public  amusements.  On  Sunday  evenings  a 
military  band  performs  on  the  Koning's  Pkiin, 
which  attracts  the  residents,  who  attend  in  car- 
riages or  on  horseback;  and  the  community  is 
occasionally  enlivened  by  an  amateur  play,  or  a 
grand  ball  given  by  one  of  Uie  public  functionaries. 
The  annual  races,  which  are  always  well  attended, 
were  established  and  are  principally  supported  by 
the  English.  Some  very  good  half-bred  Arabs  are 
occasionally  run  ;  but  the  race  between  the  coun- 
try horses,  ridden  by  native  jockeys,  is  by  far  the 
most  amusing,  and  the  riders  jockey  and  are 
outr jockeyed  in  a  style  that  would  not  disgrace 
Newmarket.'     (P^astem  Seas.) 

Batavia  was  built  by  the  Dutch,  in  1619;  in 
1811  it  was  taken  by  Sir  S.  Auchmuty,  and  be- 
longed to  the  British  till  1816,  when  it  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  possessors. 

Batavia,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  New  York, 
Genesee  co.,  40  m.  NE.  Buffalo.  Pop.  5,270  in 
1860.  This  flourishing  town  was  laid  out  in  1800. 
It  has  a  court-house,  gaol,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, and  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. 

BATE  ISLE,  an  island  belonging  to  Hindostan, 
prov.  Gujerat,  and  off  its  W.  extremity ;  lat  22° 
27'  N.,  long.  69*^  19'  E.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
contains  about  2,000  houses;  but  is  chiefly  noted 
for  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  the  god  iiun- 
chor,  and  much  frequented  by  pilgrims. 

BATH,  a  city  of  England,  NE.  part  co.  Somer- 
set, 102  m.  W.  by  S.  London  by  road,  and  106|  m. 
by  Great  Western  railway.  The  city  stands  on  the 
Avon,  along  which  its  buildings  extend  for  upwards 
of  2  m.,  ascending  the  acclivities,  and  crowning 
some  of  the  summits  of  the  adjoining  range  of  hills. 
Pop.,  in  1801,  33,150;  in  1841,  52,346;  and  in 
1851,  54,240.  The  pop.,  after  this  period,  began 
slightly  to  decline,  and  the  census  of  1861  sliowed 
but  52,528  mhabitanta.  There  were  7,744  inhab. 
houses  in  1851,  and  8,021  in  1861.  Bath  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  architectural  elegance,  and  the 
beauty  and  extent  of  its  public  promenades.  The 
flnencss  of  the  freestone,  of  which  its  edifices  are 
mostly  built,  and  the  noble  scale  and  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  ground  plans,  fully  equal  the 
taste  displayed  in  their  elevations.  Amongst  the 
most  promment  places  are  the  Circus,  in  which 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  are  com- 
bined, and  from  whence  three  spacious  streets,  of 
corresponding  character,  diverge;  the  N.  and  S. 
parades,  which  have  noble  terraces,  raised  on 
arches,  and  commanding  extensive  views;  King- 
ston Square,  and  the  new  streets  and  fine  esplanade 
formed  along  the  river  side,  beneath  the  terraces 
last  named ;  Queen  Square,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  an  obelisk  in  the  centre ;  the  Koyal  Crescent,' 
with  Ionic  columns  springing  from  a  rustic  base- 
ment, and  crowned  by  a  rich  entablature;  with 
Lansdown  and  Cavendish  crescents;  Belle  Vue, 
Portland,  and  two  or  three  other  places ;  Paragon 
buildings,  Belvedere  and  Marlborough  buildings  ; 
in  the  level  plain,  extending  on  the  NE.  side,  aro 
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the  fine  nm^  of  Kenmngton,  Grosvenor  Place, 
and  Walcot  Tenace ;  lastly,  the  stnictiues  in  the 
new  town,  on  the  river.  The  latter,  which  winds 
through,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
city,  is  crossed  b^  nine  bridges,  three  sufpension  and 
two  railway  bndges;  the  most  remarkable  being 
Fulteney  bridge,  on  three  arches;  Bathwick  iron 
bridge;  North  Parade  bridge,  105  ft.  span,  and  the 
Old  Drid^  The  river  is  navigable  to  Bristol,  and 
communicates  with  the  Thames,  at  Reading,  by 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  canaL 

The  famous  thermal  spring  of  Bath  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  limited  plain  skmed  on  the  £.  and  S. 
b^  the  Avon,  from  three  distinct  sources,  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other.  The  waters  of  each  are 
received  into  four  extensive  reservoirs,  to  which 
suitable  baths  are  attached :  that  called  the  King's 
Bath  is  the  principal,  and  is  supplied  by  a  spring 
rising  about  150  ft.  SW.  of  the  abbey.  The  Queen^s 
Bath,  which  is  much  smaller,  adjoins  this,  and  is 
supplied  from  the  same  source.  The  Cross  Bath 
is  supplied  from  a  distinct  spring,  rising  at  a  short 
distance  8W.  of  the  fozmer;  and  the  Hot  Bath 
firom  another,  120  ft.  further  on,  in  the  same  dureo- 
tion.  The  grand  pump-room,  connected  with  the 
King's  Bath,  a  vei^  handsome  building,  erected  in 
1797,  forms  the  prmdpal  centre  of  attraction  dur- 
ing the  fashionable  season :  it  has  an  orchestra,  and 
a  fine  statue  of  Nash.  Like  the  King's,  the  Hot 
Bath  has  a  pump-room,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
each  has  a  public  pump  connected  with  its  spring, 
of  which  the  gratuitous  use  is  allowed  durin^i^  the 
day.  Besides  the  public  baths  (which  are  pnnci- 
pally  used  by  the  hospital  patients  and  the  poorer 
class  of  invfdids),  there  are  private  baths,  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation,  and  otners,  called  the  Abbey 
Baths,  belonging  to  Earl  Manvers  :  these  are 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
are  amply  provided  with  sudatories,  and  every 
accommodation.  The  medicinal  waters  of  these 
springs,  when  fresh  drawn,  are  quite  transparent 
and  destitute  of  colour  and  smell,  the  temperatures 
being— of  the  King's  Bath,  116^ ;  of  the  Cross  Bath, 
1 120 ;  of  the  Hot  Bath,  117°  Fahr.  Thev  contain 
carbonic  add  and  nitrogen  gases,  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  siliceous  earth,  with  a  minute  portion  of  oxide 
of  iron.  Respecting  both  the  gross  amount  and 
relative  Quantities  of  these  there  is  much  dis- 
crepancy m  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  subject, 
by  which  occasional  variation  may  be  infeired: 
the  impregnation,  both  chalvbeate  and  saline,  is 
greatest  in  those  of  the  King's  and  the  Hot  Bath; 
the  water  of  the  Cross  Bath  has  most  earthy  con- 
tents. Large  quantities  of  gas  pass  up  with  the 
water,  in  bubbles  of  considerable  size.  Taken  in- 
ternally, the  waters  act  as  stimulants,  raising  the 
pulse  considerably,  and  exciting  the  nervous  sys- 
tem :  they  are  considered  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
cases  of  gout  and  of  biliaxy  obstrucuons ;  as  baths, 
they  are  used  for  various  chronic  and  cutaneous 
disorders;  their  topical  application,  by  fordng  a 
stream  on  the  diseased  part  (called  dr^'  pumping), 
is  also  much  in  request  The  morning  is  the  usual 
time  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  The  reser- 
voirs are  dischaxged,  at  regular  intervals,  through 
channels  connected  with  the  Avon. 

The  prindpal  buildings  devoted  to  religious 
|>urposes  are,  —  the  abbey  church,  210  fit.  long, 
lighted  by  fifty-two  windows,  a  beautiful  structure, 
once  called,  from  the  large  size  and  number  of  its 
windows,  the  lantern  of  England;  it  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  church,  a.d.  1495, 
and  was  completed  in  1606 ;  its  tower  is  162  ft.  in 
height:  St  Michael's  Church,  a  Gothic  structure, 
with  a  han<isome  spire,  erected  in  1836 ;  St  James's 
Church,  rebuilt  in  1768 ;  that  of  Walcot,  a  very 


spacious  bonding,  with  free  sittings  for  the  poor; 
Christ  Chorch,  a  fine  structure,  erected  by  aub- 
scription  in  1798 ;  with  other  chorches  and  cbiipeis 
connected  with  the  established  church,  and  mostly 
raised  within   the   last  century.     The  Roman 
Catholics,  Moravians,  Friends,  Baptbts,  Indepen- 
dents, Methodists,  and  Unitarians,  nave  also  places 
of  worship.    Of  the  establishments  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  the  prindpal  are,— Bath  Hos- 
pital ^completed  in  1742),  for  the  receptaon  of  nek 
poor  nom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (except  the 
dty  itself),  who  come  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters; 
it  is  incorporated  by  a  charter,  and  supported  by 
donations  and  subscriptions:  the  BaUi  United 
Hospital,  combining  the  same  objects  as  the  pre- 
vious dispensary  and  those  of  a  casualty  iniinnary; 
it  is  supported  like  the  last     Bellott's  Hospital, 
endowed  in  the  reign  of  Jas.  II.,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  Bath  Hospital,  but  for  men  only;  it 
provides  lodging  and  bathing  for  about  eighteen : 
Black  Alms,  endowed  by  Edw.  VI.,  for  the  support 
of  ten  poor  persons  of  the  place :  St  John's,  en- 
dowed in  Hen.  Il.'s  reign,  for  the  support  of  six 
poor  men  and  as  many  women :  Partis's  College  (a 
large  quadrangular  range  on  the  upper  road  to  Bris- 
tol),  for  the  support  of  thirty  decayed  gentlewomen, 
ten  of  whom  must  be  widows  of  clergymoi ;  each 
has  a  house,  garden,  and  handsome  annui^.    The 
chief  establiiUiments  for  education  and  literature 
are, — a  fVee  ^jammar-school,  endowed  by  Edw.  VI. ; 
its  mastership  (which  carries  with  it  the  rectory  of 
Charlcombe)  is  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation :  the 
Blue  Coat  charity  school,  founded  a.d.  17U,  for 
clothing,  and  teaching  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  two  other  free 
schools  for  girk  only ;  one  for  the  instruction  of 
poor  children  of  Bat^  and  Bath-forum ;  a  national 
school :  the  Catholic  and  the  Methodist  free  schools. 
The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  established 
in  1777  for  the  encouragement  of  agn<nilture,  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  has  devoted  itself 
chiefly  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  and  published 
several  volumes  of  transactions :  the  Bath  Literary 
and  Philosophic5il  Institution,  established  in  1820; 
it  is  a  handsome  Doric  building  (occup^nng  the 
site  of  the  Lower  Assembly  Rooins,  which  were 
then  burnt  doMm),  and  comprises  a  library,  mu- 
seum, laboratory,  and  lecture-room  :  the  Pnblic 
Subscription  Library,  established  in  1800,  has  an 
extensive  collection  of  books  ;  and  there  are  many 
circulating  libraries.    A  mechanics'  institute  was 
established  in  1828.    The  public  buildings  apiiro- 
priated  to  business  or  amusement  are, — the  Guild- 
hall, the  seat  of  the  quarter  sessions  and  the  cooits 
of  record  and  request ;  the  two  first  named  b^*  the 
corporation,  the  last  by  oommisBionerB  appcunted 
under  an  act  of  45th  Geo.  III.,  for  recovery  of 
debts  under  102.;  its  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
city,  and  several  parishes  in  the  hundreds  of  Bath- 
forum  and  Wellow :  this  court,  which  sits  eveiy 
Wednesday,  has  neariy  absorbed  the  business  of 
the  court  of  record.    The  prison  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing in  Bathwick,  chiefly  occupied  b^  debtors,  and 
by  delinquents  previously  to  their  being  fully 
committed.    Commercial  rooms  were  establish^ 
in  1839.    The  market^honse  is  an  extensive  range 
of  buildings  behind  the  Guildhall;  market  days 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.    The  theatre,  in  the 
Grecian  style,  finished  in  1805,  towers  over  the 
surromiding  structures,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city ;  the  Freemasons'  Lodge  (built  in  1817)  is 
also  conspicuous.    The  Subscription  Club  House, 
and  the  Bath  and  West  of  Engbmd  Subscription 
Rooms,  are  establishments  simuar  to  the  London 
club  houses.    The  Upper  Assembly  Booms  are  a 
superb  suite  of  apartments,  in  which  the  subscrip- 
tion balls  and  concerts  of  the  season  are  held, 
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vnder  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  oercmo- 
nies.  The  city  assemblies  are  occasionally  held  in 
the  banqueting  room  of  the  Goildball.  These 
concerts  and  assemblies  constitute  the  chief  amuse- 
ments of  the  place ;  besides  which,  however,  there 
are  two  spacious  riding-schools,  for  exercise  in 
bad  weather:  when  fine,  Lansdown  and  Claverton 
Down  are  the  favoorite  equestrian  resorts.  There 
are  annual  races  on  the  former,  the  week  subse- 

2nent  to  those  of  Ascot,  and  a  spting  meeting  in 
Lpdl  for  half-bred  mares.  Besides  the  various 
promenades,  and  the  Sidney  Gardens  previously 
mentioned,  ten  acres  of  the  Bath  common  have 
been  laid  out  In  public  walks  and  pleasure  grounds, 
named  the  Royal  Yictoria  Park. 

Bath  no  longer  boasts  its  ancient  pre-eminence 
in  the  gay  world  as  a  fashionable  resort.  It  is 
now  surpassed  by  Brighton,  and,  perhaps,  also,  by 
Cheltenham,  which  attracts  a  laj^e  portion  of  the 
companv  by  which  it  used  formerly  to  be  visited. 
It  is  still,  however,  much  resorted  to  during  its 
season.  It  is  favourably  situated  for  trade,  the 
Great  Western  railway  having  a  station  here,  on 
the  main  line  to  Bristol,  and  the  Avon  being  navi- 
gable to  Bristol  on  one  side,  and  the  Avon  and 
Kennet  Canal  on  the  other.  Two  branches  of  this 
canal  extend  from  Bath  into  the  coal  district  SW. 
of  the  city.  But  business  and  pleasure  do  not 
often  amalgamate;  and  the  only  manufacture  is 
the  coarse  woollen  cloth  called  Bath  coating,  and 
kenseymere,  made  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  two  fairs,  one  hdd  on  the  14th 
Feb.,  the  other  July  10th,  but  they  have  lost  most 
of  thdr  ancient  consequence,  which  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  first  in- 
troduced here,  under  the  auspices  of  the  monks, 
in  the  reign  of  £dw.  I.,  who  granted  the  char- 
texB  by  which  the  fairs  are  held.  Bath  stands  on 
the  lias  and  oolite  formations ;  in  the  latter  (which 
bounds  it  on  the  N£.  and  a  portion  of  the  S.)  the 
noble  freestone  quarries  occur  whence  its  building 
matcrialB  are  derived;  both  formations  alsoaffbid 
lime  and  fuller's  earth,  and  abound  in  fossil  re- 
mains, as  well  as  in  fine  springs,  which  rise  to 
within  40  or  50  ft.  of  the  summits  of  the  sur- 
roanding  hills,  and  furnish  an  ample  supply  of 
water  to  every  part  of  the  city,  conducted  thither 
from  various  reservoirs,  by  pipes,  the  greater  pqrt 
of  which  have  been  laid  by  the  coriK>ration.  Bath 
claims  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription,  confiimed 
by  charter :  it  is  now  divided  into  seven  wards, 
and  governed  by  a  mayor,  fourteen  aldermen,  and 
fotty-two  counaUors,  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  It  has  sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C. 
fdnoe  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  constituency  is 
foimed  by  10^  householders ;  there  were  3,185  re- 
g;istered  electors  in  1864.  Previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  the  elective  franchise  was  exclusively 
vested  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
council,  who  were  also  self-elected.  Conjointly 
with  Wells,  Bath  gives  name  to  a  diocese,  co- 
extennve  (excluding  Bedminster)  ivith  the  co.  of 
Somerset.  The  see  was  fixed  at  the  latter  a.d. 
905,  and  has  since  been  transferred,  successively, 
to  Bath  and  to  Glastonbury,  and  again  restored  to 
Wells,  whose  dean  and  chapter  now  elect  (nomi- 
nallv)  the  bishop.  (Gibsons  ed.  Camden's  Brit. 
pp.  186,  187;  6  &  7  W.  4,  c  77.)  The  bishop's 
revenues  amount  to  about  5,000/.  per  annum. 

The  present  city  may  almost  be  called  a  crean 
tion  of  the  last  century ;  for  previously  it  was 
comprised  in  an  area  of  about  50  acres  (on  the 
limited  plain  amidst  which  the  hot  springs  rise), 
and  surrounded  by  wiUls  in  the  fonn  of  an  irre- 
gular pentagon,  its  suburbs  consisting  then  merely 
of  a  few  detache<l  cottages ;  so  that  the  parishes 
now  forming  its  most  important  portions  had,  at 


the  close  of  the  17th  century,  scarcely  an  inha- 
bitant; whilst  the  three  small  ones  within  the 
walls  (judgiug  from  the  church  registers)  could 
not  have  contained  a  fourth  part  of  their  present 
numbers.  Its  rapid  extension,  celebrity,  and 
former  magnificence  were  due  mainly  to  two  in- 
dividuals :  one,  the  clever  person  known  as  Beau 
Nash ;  the  other,  Mr.  Wood  the  architect  The 
former  was  elected  master  of  the  ceremonies  in 
1710,  and  thereafter  ruled  as  etrbiter  eleacaUiarum 
for  upwards  of  50  years  (the  most  flourishing 
period  of  its  fashionable  annals) ;  using  the  in- 
fluence his  peculiar  talents  gave  him  in  the  pro- 
motion of  objects  of  permanent  importance  to  the 
city.  The  other  commenced  his  architectural 
labours  with  Queen's  Square,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  hud  m  1729.  1  his,  and  the  streets 
diverging  from  it,  as  well  as  the  N.  and  S.  pa- 
rades, he  lived  to  finish,  and  also  to  plan  and 
commence  the  Circus.  All  these  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  his  genius,  unexcelled  by  any  subsequent 
achievements. 

Bath  was  founded,  and  its  first  walls  built,  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius:  they 
named  it  Aqna  Solisj  and  retained  the  place  be- 
tween three  and  four  centuries.  The  walls  and 
gates  (which  remained  tiU  the  18th  century) 
were  built  during  the  later  Saxon  period,  on  the 
Roman  foundations,  and  partly  from  the  ruins  of 
their  temples,  arches,  &c  CJamden  gives  many 
inscriptions  from  fragments  thus  imbedded  (Brit 
pp.  188,  189) ;  and,  in  Warner's  History  of  Bath 
(pp.  23,  29,  82),  the  remains  of  Roman  temples, 
baths,  coins,  d^c.,  that  have  been  discovered  at 
various  times  many  feet  beneath  the  present 
surface,  are  figured  and  described.  Hand-mills 
of  stone,  Ac,  relics  of  the  British ;  and  coffins, 
coins,  drc,  of  the  Saxon  period,  are  also  given  by 
these  authors.  Its  first  charter,  making  it  a  free 
borough,  was  granted  by  Richard  I.  'fiie  manu- 
facture called  Bath  beaver  had  attained  much 
repute  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  at  which 
time  three  guilds  of  artificers — weavers,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers — existed,  to  whom  Bath  owed 
its  then  importance.  (Leland's  Itin.  U.  67.)  It 
was  first  made  a  corporate  city  by  a  charter  of 
d2nd  of  Eliz.  This  and  the  charters  of  9th  and 
34th  Geo.  III.,  extending  the  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction, were  the  governing  ones,  previously  to 
the  late  municipal  act  The  gross  revenue  of 
the  corporation,  in  1848,  amounted  to  16,957/., 
chiefly  derived  from  the  rents  and  renewals  of 
their  estates,  water-rents,  nuurket-dues,  and  profits 
of  the  baths.  (Municipal  Commiss.  Report,  1835, 
App.  pt  it  p.  1109,  et  aeq.)  The  immense  tbick- 
ness  of  its  walls  must  have  made  it  a  stronghold 
in  the  earlier  period  of  its  history ;  but  in  later 
times  it  has  never  been  a  station  of  any  military 
importance.  It  was  fortified  and  held  for  the 
king  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars ;  and  after 
being  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  was  ulti- 
mately ceded  to  the  parliament  in  1645.  Chris- 
topher Anstey,  author  of  the  New  Bath  Guide, 
and  John  Palmer,  author  of  the  plan  for  convey- 
ing mails  by  coaches,  with  other  distinguished 
persons,  were  natives  of  Bath.  (Solinus,  Polyhist. 
c.  22 ;  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  lib.  ii. ;  GUdas,  cap. 
ult ;  Leland's  Coll.  v.  2 ;  Dugdale's  Monas.  tome  i. ; 
Maddox's  Hist.  Excheq.  c  13,  may  be  rdferred  to 
for  the  earlier  history  and  trade  of  the  place. 
The  Fourth  Report,  pp.  869,  et  m^.;  and  the 
Eighth,  pp.  567,  et  aeq,,  of  Commiss.  on  Charities, 
contain  an  account  of  those  of  Bath.^ 

Bath,  a  town  and  port  of  the  U.  states,  Maine, 
CO.  Lincoln,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kennebec,  about 
10  m.  firom  the  sea,  lat  48©  55'  N.,  long.  69^  49' 
W.    Pop.  4,700  in  I860.    It  is  pleasanUy  situated^ 
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and  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  the 
state.  The  river,  which  is  seldom  frozen  over, 
admits  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Bath  is 
the  name  of  several  other  towns,  and  also  of 
several  counties  in  the  U.  States. 

BATHGATE,  a  town  and  par.  of  Scotland,  co. 
Linlithgow.  Pop.  4,827  in  1861,  of  whom  2,649 
males  and  2,278  females.  The  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  amotmted  to  748  in  1861,  while 
there  were  1,042  separate  families.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  middle  road  between  Edinbuiigh 
and  Glasgow,  18  m.  WSW.  the  former,  and  6  m. 
S.  Linlit^ow.  It  stands  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a 
ridge  of  lulls  extending  across  the  co.,  and  com- 
prises an  old  and  a  new  portion ;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  narrow  crooked  lanes,  on  a  steep  declivity, 
and  Uie  latter  of  more  modem  and  better  buut 
houses,  on  more  level  ground.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted,  and  it  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  good  water,  brought  from  a  distance. 
The  church,  a  clumsy  edifice,  was  erected  in 
1739,  and  there  are  three  or  four  dissenting  meeting 
houses.  Bathgate  was  created  a  free  burgh  of 
barony  in  1824.  The  inhab.  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  weaving  of  cottons  for  the  Glasgow 
manufacturers,  and  in  the  adjacent  coal  and  lime 
works.  It  has  an  excellent  academy,  liberally 
endowed  by  a  native  of  the  town,  who  acquired  a 
fortune  in  the  W.  Indies,  which  furnishes  educa- 
tion, of  the  best  sort,  gratis,  to  all  natives  of  the 
par.  It  has  six  annual  fairs,  two  of  which,  at 
vMiitsuntide  and  Martinmas,  are  of  very  consider- 
able importance,  as  cattle  fairs.  A  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Wednesday.  The  par.  is  generally  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

BATHURST  TOWN,  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia ; 
cap.  ot  the  British  possessions  on  that  river,  and 
seat  of  a  civil  lieutenant-governor;  lat.  13°  28'  N., 
long.  16°  32'  W.  It  sUnds  on  the  E.  end  of  St. 
Mary's  Island,  a  fertile,  but  low  and  swampy 
spot^  about  4  m.  in  length,  and  3  m.  in  breadth. 
Pop.  (of  the  town  and  island)  6,939,  of  whom  191 
only  are  Europeans;  the  rest  being  liberated 
Africans,  Mandingoes,  Jolofs,  &c  Of  the  191 
white  inhabitants,  there  are  177  males  and  14 
females ;  the  coloured  population  comprises  3,808 
males  and  2,940  females.  The  main  street  facing 
the  river  is  occupied  with  European  warehouses 
and  private  dwellings ;  the  other  streets  are  laid 
out  in  straight  lines,  but  unpaved,  and  are  lined 
mostly  with  African  huts,  inclosed  within  small 
gardens.  The  Government-house,  like  the  other 
European  buildings,  consists  of  one  floor,  raised 
upon  brick  pillars,  furnished  with  verandahs,  and 
approached  by  a  long  flight  of  stepw.  There  is  a 
spacious  hospital  for  liberated  Africans  near  the 
town;  there  are  three  Wesleyan  chapels  and  a 
missionary  school.  Most  of  the  European  settlers 
are  merchants,  trading  chiefly  in  gum  Senegal, 
Ixjes'  wax,  hides,  ivory  and  gold ;  tlie  other  prin- 
cipal exports  are  tortobe-shell,  rice,  cotton, 
African  teak,  camwood,  palm-oil,  coimtry  cloths, 
<bc.  The  imports  amounted  to  73,188/.  in  1860 ; 
to  109,58U  in  1861;  and  to  99,825/.  in  1862; 
while  the  exports  were  of  the  value  of  109,187/. 
in  1860;  of  136,838/.  in  1861 ;  and  of  154,443/. 
in  1862.  There  entered  the  river  167  vessels,  of 
86,339  tons,  in  1862 ;  of  these,  75  vessels  of  21,832 
tons  were  British,  and  73  vessels  with  13,095  tons 
w^ere  French.  The  settlement  was  established  in 
1816 ;  it  was  several  years  a^o  threatened  by  the 
neighbouring  Barra,  chieftam,  but  friendly  re- 
lations have  since  been  entered  into  with  that 
nation.  (Alexander's  Voyage  to  the  Colonies  of 
W.  Africa,  in  1H35,  pp.  66-72) ;  Martin's  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Colonies, 
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BATINDAH,  a  huge  failand  town  of  Hindo- 
Stan,  prov.  Rajpootana;  lat  30<>  12'  N.,  long.  W 
48'  E.  Its  vicmitp  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horses. 

BATLEY,  a  town  and  lai,  ot  England,  W.  R. 
CO.  York.  The  par.  contains  6,390  acres,  with  t 
v^p,  of  25,278  in  1861.  It  is  principally  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Aggbrig,  but  partly  also  in  that  of 
Money :  the  town,  which  has  7,206  inhab.,  is  in 
the  former.  The  pop.,  both  in  the  town  and  the 
contiguous  district,  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
woollen  trade,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
what  is  called  white  cloth.  The  church,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  has  several  monuments 
of  the  Fitzwilliam,  Saville,  and  other  principal 
families  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  here  also  a  well- 
endowed  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

BATOUM,  a  sea-port  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
TOov.  Trebizond,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  on  the 
£.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  4  m.  N.  fix>m  the 
mouth  of  the  Tchorok,  lat  41®  88'  41"  N.,  long.  41° 
38'  55"  E.  It  is  built  in  a  straggling  manner, 
and  is  not  fortified.  The  harbour,  which  is  open 
to  the  ENE.  and  N.,  is  defended  on  the  W.  by  a 
projecting  tongue  of  land,  and  has  deep  water, 
large  ships  anchoring  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
shore.  The  contiguous  country  is  fertile  in  fruits, 
com,  and  rice;  but  it  has  very  httle  trade.  (Klap- 
roth,  Tableau  du  Caucase,  p.  162.) 

BATTAGLIA,  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Padua,  on  the  canal  of  Monselice,  10  m.  S.  by  W. 
Padua.  Pop.  2,454  in  1867.  It  has  hot-water 
baths,  which,  with  commodious  buildings  and 
agreeable  promenades  along  the  canal,  attract  t 
considerable  influx  of  company. 

BATTALAH  {Vatala),  a  lam  town  of  Hindo- 
stan,  prov.  Lahore,  considered  ute  healthiest  place 
in  the  Punjab;  in  an  open  plain,  26  m.  KE. 
Umritsir;  lat.  31°  48'  N.,  long.  76°  6'  E. 

BATTECOLLAH  {Baiuceda,  the  round  town), 
a  maritime  town  of  some  size  in  Hindostan,  prov. 
Canara;  lat,  13°  66'  N.,  long.  74®  37'  E. 

BATTERSEA,  a  par.  of  England,  hund.  Brix- 
ton, CO.  Surrey,  4  m.  SW.  St  Paul's.  Pop.,  1821, 
4,992;  1831,  5,540;  1861,  24,615.  Area  3,020 
acres.  The  parish  comprises  a  low  level  tract  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  forms  one  of 
the  suburbs  to  the  metropolis ;  a  wooden  bridge 
connects  it  with  Chelsea,  and  a  suspension  bridge, 
erected  in  1857,  with  Pimlico  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  A  park,  called  Battenea 
park,  was  formed  in  1855-9  on  some  low  ground 
near  the  river.  It  contains  many  respectable 
houses  and  detached  villas.  The  parish  church 
is  a  modem  brick  building,  with  tower  and  spire., 
beside  the  river ;  another  has  been  erected  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  for  such  purposes.  There 
is  a  free  school  lor  20  boys,  and  a  national  school 
for  150  boys  and  girls.  'The  parUh  is  intersectwl 
by  railways  in  all  directions;  the  London  and 
South  Western  line  passing  through  its  whole 
length,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  other 
railways  crossing  and  re-crossing  it  from  north  to 
south.  A  portion  of  the  parish,  which,  however, 
is  yearly  getting  more  restricted  by  the  building 
of  new  houses  and  '  villas,'  is  still  laid  out  in 
market-gardens,  for  the  supply  of  vegetaliles  to 
the  metropolis,  for  which  the  parish  is  noted; 
especially  asparagus,  said  to  have  been  first  cidfi- 
vated  here.  The  place  is  called  Patricery  in 
Domesday,  and  the  manor  was  given  to  the  abbey 
of  Westminster,  in  exchange  for  tliat  of  Wind- 
sor, by  William  I. ;  hence  the  present  name.  It 
was  granted  by  the  crown,  in  1627,  to  the  St. 
John  family,  and  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolinghroke 
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Iras  bom  and  died  in  their  mansion  (since  re- 
moved). It  is  now  the  property  of  Earl  Spencer. 
BATTLE,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Sussex,  rape  Hastings,  hund.  Battle,  62  m.  SE. 
London,  and  67  m.  by  South  Eastern  railway, 
which  has  a  station  here.  Pop.  of  parish,  3,293  in 
186L  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst 
woody  knolk^  which  bound  it  on  the  S.  and  SE., 
and  enclose  it  in  a  vale  which  winds  on  to  the 
sea,  at  Hastings.  The  principal  street  (about  ^  m. 
in  length)  is  tenninated  by  the  magnificent  gate- 
way of  the  old  abbey.  There  are  a  few  good 
modem  stractures,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  ancient,  and  of  mean  appearance.  The 
church,  partly  in  the  Roman  and  partly  in  the 
Gothic  style,  has  many  antique  devices  on  the 
glass  of  its  windows.  There  is  an  endowed  school 
lor  30  girls  and  boys,  and  a  charity  school  for  40 
boys,  supported  by  subscription.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday ;  a  monthly  one  on 
the  same  day,  for  cattle ;  and  two  annual  fairs  on 
Whit  Monday,  and  Nov.  22.  Gunpowder  is  the 
only  manufacture,  for  which  there  are  several 
extensive  mills  in  the  vicinity :  its  excellence  is 
surpassed  only  by  that  made  at  Dartford.  Battle 
is  tlie  central  town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  14 
parishes.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was 
Epiton;  its  present  name  is  derived  from  the 
great  battle  between  Harold  and  William  of 
Normandy,  in  1066,  of  which  it  was  the  arena. 
In  the  following  year  the  Conqueror  founded  the 
abbey,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory,  the  ruins 
of  which  stm  sufficiently  attest  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence. On  the  completion  of  its  church,  he 
deposited  in  it  the  famous  roll  in  which  the  names 
of  all  the  leaders  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
the  expedition  were  inscribed.  Copies  of  it  are 
still  extant,  though  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
bein^  interpolate  and  falsified.  Benedictine 
monks  from  Normandy  were  its  first  occupants : 
their  abbot  was  mitred,  and  a  peer  of  parliament. 
The  abbey  was  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  over- 
looking a  fine  extent  of  woods  and  meadows,  and 
was  endowed  with  all  the  lands  for  a  league 
round,  besides  various  manors  and  chiurches  in 
other  counties.  Many  subsequent  ro3'^al  and 
private  donarions  were  added  to  the  original  en- 
dowment, and  its  prerogatives  and  im'mimities 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
Christ  Chmch,  Canterbury.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  leave  was  obtained  to  fortify  tlie  abbey. 
At  the  general  suppression  its  annual  revenue 
was,  according  to  Speed,  987/.  0<.  lO^d. :  Dug- 
dale  makes  it  880/.  l4«.  lifd.  Sixty  monks  were 
pensioned  off.  The  remains  occupy  three  sides 
of  a  laige  quadrangle.  (Camden  s  Brit. ;  Dug- 
dale's  Monas. ;  Pennant's  Tour;  Gilpin's  Coast  of 
Sussex.) 

BATURIN,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  go- 
vernment of  Tchemigoff,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Seim,  an  affluent  of  the  Desna.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  5,500.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
castle  in  its  vicinity  bclongmg  to  Count  Rasou- 
mofaki,  who  has  established  manufactures  in  the 
town  of  cloth  and  wax  candles. 

BAUGE',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Maine  et  Loire, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Couanou,  or  Couemon,  23  m. 
ENE.  Angers.  Pop.  3,546  in  1861.  The  town  is 
agreeably  situated  m  a  fine  valley,  and  has  some 
good  houses,  but  it  ia  built  with  the  greatest  irre- 
gularity. It  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction, 
a  college,  or  high  school,  and  manufactures  of 
cloth  and  coarse  linen.  The  English  forces,  under 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  totally  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town  in  1121,  and  the  duke 
kUled. 

Not  far  from  Baugd  is  the  village  of  Baug4-lc- 
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Vieil,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Anjou. 

BAULEAH,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bengal ;  on  the  N.  side  of  the  main  trunk 
of  the  Ganges,  20  m.  NE.  Moorshedabad.  It  is 
huge,  populous,  has  considerable  trade,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  commercial  resident  on  the  part  of  the 
E.  I.  Company. 

BAUIVIANSHOHLE,  a  celebrated  cavern  in 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  near  Blankenburg.  It 
abounds  with  stalactites,  and  is  Interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  the  variety  of  fossil  bones  found  in 
It ;  amon^  which  are  those  of  the  great  cave  bear, 
now  extinct  The  cavern  was  named  after  a 
miner,  who  discovered  it  in  1660. 

BAUMEEAN,  or  BAUMIAN,  atown  of  Caubul, 
the  Thebes  of  the  E.,  country  of  the  Hazanrehs, 
on  the  face  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  range  of  moun- 
tains; lat.  340  84'  N.,  long.  68©  8'  E.,  66  ra. 
WNW.  Caubul.  The  valley,  on  one  dedivitv  of 
which  it  stands,  contains  many  caves,  dug  in  a 
soil  of  indurated  clay  and  pebbles,  and  in  which 
rings  and  relics,  coins,  &c.,  bearing  Cufic  inscrip- 
tions, are  found;  but  Baumeean  is  chiefiy  cele- 
brated for  two  gigantic  male  and  female  figures, 
cut  in  cdto  relievo,  on  the  face  of  the  mountain. 
The  male  figure  is  the  laigest,  and  about  120  ft. 
high ;  it  is  without  much  symmetxy  or  elegance, 
and  is  considerably  mutilated,  the  Mohammedans 
that  pass  that  way  always  firing  a  shot  or  two  at 
it.  The  lips  are  laige,  the  ears  long  and  pendant, 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  the  resemblance 
of  a  tiara  on  the  head ;  the  body  is  covered  by 
the  remains  of  a  mantle,  which  has  been  formed 
of  a  kind  of  plaster,  and  fixed  on  with  wooden 
pins.  The  female  figure  is  more  perfect  than  the 
other,  and  has  been  dressed  in  the  same  manner : 
it  is  about  half  the  size,  and  cut  in  the  same  hill, 
200  yards  from  the  former.  The  niches  in  which 
both  are  situated  have  been  at  one  time  plastered 
and  ornamented  with  paintings  of  human  figures, 
but  these  have  nearly  disappeared.  These  images 
are  supposed  to  be  Buddhic.  Sir  A.  Bumes  says 
the  head  of  the  large  one  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
great  trifaced  idol  of  Elephanta,  and  near  the 
celebrated  tope  of  Manikyala  (Punjab)  he  found 
an  antique  exactly  resembling  this  head.  Another 
antiquary,  from  an  inscription  above  the  head  of 
one  of  them,  has  believed  them  to  have  been  cut 
about  the  3rd  century  of  our  era,  while  the  Sassa- 
nides  filled  the  throne  of  Persia.  They  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  historians  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  but  both  the  idols  and  excavations  of 
Baumeean  are  referred  to  by  those  of  Timour  or 
Tamerlane. 

BAUME-LES-DAMES,  a  town  of  France,  d^. 
Doubs,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Doubs,  18  m.  NE. 
Be8an9on.  Pop.  2,577  in  1861.  It  is  a  handsome 
little  town,  finelv  situated  in  a  basin  formed  by 
hiUs  planted  with  vines ;  has  a  court  of  original 
jurisdiction,  a  college,  and  a  small  public  library, 
with  paper-mills  and  tanneries.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  rich  and  celebrated  convent  for  nuns, 
founded  in  it  during  the  5th  century,  and  de- 
stroyed at  the  Revolution. 

BAUTZEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  cap.  Upper 
Lusatia,  on  a  height  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
Spree,  38  m.  ENE.  Dresden;  on  the  railway  from 
Dresden  to  Lobau.  Pop.  11,237  in  1861.  Thetowix 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  except  one  of  its  suburbs 
on  the  left  of  the  Spree,  and  is  well  builL  with 
straight,  broad,  and  well-paved  streets.  Its  ca- 
thedral, dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  founded  in  927  by 
the  Kaiser  Henry  IT.,  has  a  tower  300  ft.  high. 
The  Ortenburffy  formerly  a  royal  palace,  is  now 
used  for  public  oflices;  it  has  also  a  fine  town- 
hall,  a  landhiiuser  or  house  of  assembly  for  the 
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states,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  four  other  hospitals, 
a  house  of  correction,  theatre,  Ac.,  with  a  gvmna- 
sium,  a  catholic  chapter-house,  a  normal  school,  a 
mechanics'  school,  and  other  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  and  two  public  libraries. 
There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  tobacco,  wax,  paper,  and 
hosiery;  a  brass  woik,  with  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  tanneries.  The  town  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  commerce,  particularly  in  woollen 
and  linen  articles. 

Near  Bautzen,  on  the  20th  and  21st  May,  1813, 
was  fought  the  battle  which  bears  its  name,  be- 
tween the  French  army  under  Napoleon,  and  the 
combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  96,000  men 
strong,  and  commanded  by  the  monarchs  in  per- 
son. The  French  were  victorious;  the  carnage 
on  both  sides  was  great,  and  the  allies  effected 
their  retreat  in  good  order.  Duroc,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Napoleon,  was  killed  by  his  side  in  this 
engagement.  About  7  m.  £.  by  S.  from  Bautzen, 
is  Hochkirch,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

BAUX,  a  small  town  of  France,  d^p.  Bouches 
du  Khone,  10  m.  N£.  Aries.  Pop.  610  in  1861. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  and  is  re- 
markable  for  the  ruins  of  its  castle,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  counts  of  Baux,  who  contested 
the  sovereignty  of  Provence  with  the  counts  of 
Barcelona. 

BAVARIA  (Germ.  Bayem;  Fr.  jftiriere),  a 
country  in  the  SW.  of  Germany,  anciently  a 
duchy,  afterwards  an  electorate,  and  now  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  secondary  European  states,  and  the 
tmrd  in  rank  of  the  states  comprising  the  German 
confederation.  Bavaria  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  commonly  designated  the  *  Teiritory 
of  the  Danube  and  Maine,'  and  the  *  Territory  of 
the  Rhine.'  The  fonner,  which  comprises  about 
7-8ths  of  the  monarch  v,  extends  finom  47°  19^ 
to  60O  41'  N.  hit,  and  I'rom  8°  61'  to  13°  44'  E. 
long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  principalities  of  Reuss,  and  the 
duchies  of  Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha  and  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen ;  E.  and  S.  by  the  states  of  the  Austrian 
empire;  and  W.  by  the  territories  of  Electoral 
Hesse,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden,  and  the  kingdom 
of  WUrtembeig.  The  Rhine  territorjr  lies  on  the 
W.  side  of  that  river,  bv  which  it  is  partly 
bounded,  and  is  completeljr  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Bavarian  dominions  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  V  the  territories  of  Baden  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  The  kingdom  extends  from  48°  67' 
to  490  60'  N.  lat.,  and  from  7®  6'  to  8°  81'  E. 
long. 

Area  and  Population, — The  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  amounts  to  1,384  German,  or  29,617 
Eng.  sq.  m.,  with  a  population,  in  1861,  of  4,689,837 
inhabitants,  or  168  on  the  square  mile. 

The  kingdom  is  divided,  for  administrative  par- 
poses,  into  eight  Kreise,  or  circles,  of  the  following 
extent  and  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
December  1801 :— 


Circlca 

ikrc^  in  Siifflbh 
Sqwu-e  MUm 

TisSr 

Upper  Bavaria 

6,614 

778,559 

Lower  Bavaria 

.         4,113 

575,338 

Palatinate 

2,206 

608,069 

Upiier  Palatinate 

4,198 

485,895 

Upper  Franoonia 

2,226 

616,743 

Middle  IJ^anconia 

2,798 

546,285 

Lower  Frauoouia 

3.«04 

610,758 

Suabia 

3,868 

678,190 

Total  . 

.      29,617 

4,689,837 

The  census  of  December  1861  stated  the  ex 
istence  of  1,131,054  families,  so  that  each  family 
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consisted,  on  the  average,  of  little  more  than  four 
beads. 

Surface. — Motmiaint,  —  Bavaria  has  on  the 
whole  a  mountainous  character,  being  not  only 
walled  in  by  loftjr  mountains  on  the  N.  and  S'., 
but  having  extensive  chains  running  through  its 
interior.  The  loftiest  mountains  are  the  None 
Al}»  on  the  S.,  which  sepanXe  it  from  the  Tyrol; 
their  most  elevated  points  are  the  Zugspits, 
circle  of  Isar,  9,689  ft.,  and  the  WettersGhrofifen, 
9,387.  The  Allgau  Alps,  in  theprov.  of  the  U^per 
Danube,  extend  from  Kempten,  m  a  NE.  direction, 
to  near  Mindelheim.  The  Uochvogel  in  this  nmge 
is  8,476,  and  the  TeufelgsQss,  in  Sie  same  prov., 
9,283  ft.  The  high  lands  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Danube  contain  Uie  finely-wooded  chain  of  the 
Spessart,  which  commences  on  the  Maine,  at  the 
place  where  that  river  separates  it  from  the  chain 
of  the  Odenwald,  and  traverses  the  prov.  of  Lower 
Maine  from  N.  to  S.,  covering  an  area  of  147  sq. 
m.  The  lofUest  summits  of  this  range,  such  as 
the  Engelsbezg  and  the  Geyersbeig,  rise  to  the 
height  of  about  2,000  ft  The  most  common 
rocks  in  the  Spessart  are  granite,  gneiss,  syenite, 
and  porphyry,  which  serve  as  a  support  for  sand- 
stone, argil  and  calcareous  rocks.  S.  of  the  Maine, 
and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Maine,  and  the  Kezat,  is  the  range  of  the  Steiger- 
Wald,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  chain  of  the 
Spessart,  and  is  oulv  separated  from  it  by  the 
course  of  the  Maine.  'The  Rhoene-Crebixge,  a  bleak 
and  desolate  chain  of  mountains  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franoonia,  unite  on  the  W.  with  the  chain 
of  the  Yogelsbeig,  and  on  the  £1.  with  the  Tha- 
ringer-Wald :  they  are  more  extensive  and  more 
elevated  than  the*  range  of  the  Spessart,  and  are 
covered  half  the  year  with  snow.  The  Fichtel- 
Gebiice,  which  connect  the  Khoene  mountains 
with  the  Boehmer-Wald,  lie  in  the  NE.  part  of  the 
Upper  Maine.  They  consist  chieflv  of  granite, 
^eiss,  quartz,  and  clayslate.  The  highest  point 
in  the  range  is  the  summit  of  the  Ochsenkopf  or 
Ox's  Head  ^5,280  it).  The  chain  of  the  Bcehmer- 
Wald,  which  commences  at  the  sources  of  the 
Eger,  and  running  along  the  E.  confines  of  Ba- 
varia, terminates  at  the  Mora\'ian  mountams, 
throwing  out  several  branches  into  the  circles  of 
the  Lower  Danube  and  Regen,  may  be  about  200 
m.  in  length.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the 
Asber,  4,824  ft;  the  Rocher,  4,720  ft;  and  the 
Dragell,  4,054  ft  The  Ba^'arian  mountains  are  in 
genial  well  wooded.  In  the  flat  country  along 
the  Danube  there  are  some  very  extensive  manhoa. 

Bivera, — Bavaria  is  watered  by  the  largest  riven 
of  Germany.  The  most  considerable  of  these  is 
the  Danube,  which,  on  entering  Bavaria  from  the 
WUrtemberg  dominions,  is  of  sufficient  ate  to  be 
navigable,  and  afterwards  flows  through  the  heart 
of  the  kiiigdom,  making,  with  its  windu]g!^  a 
course  of  al^ut  270  Eng.  m.  In  its  course  tliroagh 
the  Bavarian  territory,  it  flows  past  the  towns  of 
GUnsburg,  Hcochstftdt,  Donauwoerth,  Neubu2g« 
Ingolstadt^  liatisbon,  Straubing,  Viishofen,  and 
Passau,  and  receives  no  fewer  than  38  rivers:  the 
chief  of  these,  on  the  right  bank,  are  the  Tiler,  the 
Lech,  the  Isar,  and  the  Inn,  all  having  their  soaive 
among  the  Alps.  The  Iller,  before  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  receives  the  Bleibach ;  the  Isar 
is  joined  by  the  Loisach,  Amper,  and  Wfirm,  and 
falls  into  the  Danube  below  Dcggendorf :  the  Inn, 
which  rises  in  Switzerland,  flovrs  through  the 
Tyrol,  and  is  naWgalAe  before  it  enters  Bavaria : 
it  receives  the  Alz,  tlie  large  river  Salza,  Ac.,  and 
ioinsthe  Danube  near  Passau.  The  streams  on  the 
left  or  Fnmcunian  side,  which  are  by  no  means  m 
kirj^  as  those  on  the  opposite  bank,*  are  the  Wor- 
nitz,   the  Altmlihl,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
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8(eiger-Wald  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near 
Kemeim;  the  Kohrbach,  near  Babenheim;  the 
Naab,  which  descends  from  the  Fichtel-Grebiige, 
and  dischaiiges  itself  into  the  Danube  above 
Ratisbon ;  and  the  R^gen,  that  flows  from  the 
Boehmer- Wald,  and,  traversing  the  circle  to  which 
it  gives  name,  joins  the  DanuM  opposite  Ratisbon. 

The  only  considerable  river  in  the  N.  part  of 
Bavaiia  is  the  Main&  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Red  and  White  Maine,  the  former  originating 
in  the  vicinity  of  Neubau,  and  the  latter  descending 
from  OchaeiikG[tf,  part  of  the  Fichtel-Gebixge,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube.  These  unite  near 
Colmbach,  and  trnverse  Franconia  in  a  W.  direo- 
tion,  receiving  in  their  progress  the  Rodach,  the 
Linn,  and  the  Franconian  Saale,  which  flow  from 
the  Rhoene-GebiiiKe,  the  Regnitz,  and  many  smaller 
streams.  The  Rhine  forms  the  K  boundaiy  of 
the  Bavarian  province  which  bears  its  name. 

XoAes. — The  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  laige.  Besides  the  lake  of  Constance^  only 
a  small  portion  of  which  is  situated  in  Bavaria,  the 
most  extensive  are  the  Ammer,  about  12  m.  lone 
and  27  in  circuit ;  the  Wtlrm,  14  m.  in  length  ana 
4  in  breadth;  and  the  Chiem,  about  85  m.  in  cir- 
cuit. The  StafTen  or  Staffel,  the  Walchen,  the 
Kochel,  and  the  King's  or  Bartholonueus  lakes,  are 
also  of  considerable  extent  Most  of  these  lakes 
abound  in  fish,  and  several  valuable  fisheries  have 
been  established  on  them. 

BavariapossQsses  numerous  canals.  A  canal  was 
made  in  1807  between  Rosenheim,  7,400  ft.  long 
and  86  ft.  broad.  Another  canal  was  finished  in 
1818  between  WOrth  and  Knitlingen,  10,624  ft. 
long  and  62  ft.  broad.  There  is  a  canal  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  circle  of  the  Isar  13,000  ft  in  length, 
which  saves  a  distance  of  6  m.,  and  avdds  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  .Ainmer  Lake.  A 
grand  canal,  called  the  Ludwig*s  Canal,  after  the 
late  king,  which  joins  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine, 
was  completed  in  1860.  It  extends  from  Diet- 
farth,  on  the  Altmllhl,  a  navi^ble  affluent  of  the 
Danube,  to  Bamberg  on  the  Maine,  a  distance  of 
23^  German,  or  about  112  ISxig.  m.  It  is  on  a 
huge  scale,  and  has  been  constructed  at  an  expense 
of  above  a  million  sterling.  This  magnificent  un- 
dertaking, which  has  come  to  realise  the  project  of 
Charlemagne  for  joining  the  Bla(!k  Sea  to  the 
Grerman  Ocean,  was  carried  out  at  the  instigation 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ments   It  is  of  great  importance  to  Bavaria. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Bavaria  is  in  general 
temperate  and  salubrious,  but  the  temperature  is 
considerably  modified  by  local  differences  in  the 
elevation  of  the  soil.  In  the  mountainous  regions 
it  is  cold  and  bleak,  but  milder  in  the  low  country' : 
in  the  plains  and  valleys  the  summer  heats  are 
sometimes  oppressive.  » 

ForeUM, — The  Bavarian  forests  are  ver^  ex- 
tensive and  viduablo;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  kingdom  being  still  covered  with  natural 
woods.  The  most  common  trees  are  oak  and  beech 
in  the  pLiins,  and  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains. 
The  most  extensive  forests  are  situated  on  the 
Speasart  and  Rhcene  mountains,  and  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kempten,  where  they  cover  a  suruce 
of  253,143  acres.  The  annual  product  of  the  Ba- 
varian forests  is  estimated  at  2,870,000  klaftera; 
and  timber  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
export.  However,  in  recent  years,  the  trade  in 
this  article  has  rather  fallen  off,  owing  to  the 
clearing  of  the  forests  in  the  more  fertile  provinces 
of  the  Kingdom,  especially  those  in  the  territory 
of  the  Rhine.  The  greater  qiuintity  of  the  exports 
uf  timber  is  now  derived  from  the  mountomouH 
districts,  from  which  the  numerous  rivers  and 
torrento  carry  it  down  in  rafts. 


The  following  table  exhibits  an  approximate 
view  of  the  extent,  in  acres,  of  the  forests  in  the 
different  circles,  distributed  among  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong : — 


01r«loi 

FoMU 
Stato 

To  TowxMt 

IffiSs. 

aFo^d! 

stloiu 

ToIniH- 
vldiiala 

Total 
Nnmbrr 
oTAcm 

laar.       .       . 
Regen 

Lower  Danube 
Upper  Danube 
Lower  Maine  . 
Upper  Matoe  . 
Bezat       . 
BUne      . 

£31,660 
868,010 
178,688 
217,627 
283,611 
416,646 
226,886 
866,067 

101,096 
126,661 
788 
160,699 
887,624 
100,342 
151,248 
268,660 

813,668 1,436,309 
411,783     796,404 
481,268     666,669 
874,849     763,176 
190,576     761,701 
197,629     714,716 
166,067,    641,696 
70,889    704,706 

Total.       . 

2,412,889 

1,246,698  2,704,649  6,868,876 

The  gross  annual  value  of  the  woods  and  forests 
belon^fing  to  the  state  amotmts  to  nearly  850,000/. ; 
but,  m  consequence  of  the  heavy  expenses  at- 
tending their  management,  the  net  produce  re- 
ceived by  the  state  amounts  only  to  little  more 
than  half  that  sum. 

Minerals, — ^The  mineral  products  of  Bavaria  are 
important  and  valuable ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
encouragement  held  out  by  govemment,  they  nave 
hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected.  The  prin- 
cipal products  are  salt,  coal,  and  iron.  Salt  is  a 
royal  monopoly,  and  produces  a  considerable  reve- 
nue. There  are  a  considerable  number  of  iron- 
works and  coal-mines  in  operation ;  they  bcloni^ 
partly  to  the  crown,  and  partly  to  private  indi- 
vidualSi  Black  lead  is  obtained  in  some  places ;  and 
small  quantities  of  copper  and  quicksilver  are  also 
produced.  There  are  an  immense  variety  of  mar- 
bles. The  porcelain  clay  of  Bavaria  is  probably 
the  finest  in  Europe. 

AgrictUture, — ^The  soil  of  Bavaria,  where  it  is 
not  covered  by  morasses  or  mountains,  is  gene- 
rally good;  and  in  the  plains  and  valleys  it  is 
deep,  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of 
crops.  A  great  deal  of  waste  land  nas  recently 
been  reclamied ;  and  an  improved  system  of  cul- 
tivation has  been  introduced  into  various  districts, 
and  is  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  country. 
Govemment  has  zealously  exerted  itself  to  pro- 
mote improvement,  not  merely  by  the  reforms  it  has 
effected  in  the  systems  of  administration  and  edu- 
cation, but  by  the  drainage  of  extensive  marshes, 
and  by  its  efforts  to  improve  the  breefl  of  sheep. 
There  were,  in  1861,  according  to  official  esti- 
mates, 1,336,000  sheep,  370,000  horses,  3,236,000 
homed  cattle,  680,000  {jigs,  and  105,000  goats. 

Agriculture  is  most  improved  in  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  the  circles  of  Kezat,  and  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Maine.  The  plain  lying  to  the  S.  of 
Munich  has,  on  account  of  its  productiveness,  been 
styled  the  granary  of  Germany.  Principal  crops 
—n'e,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley;  but  rice,  maize, 
and  buckwheat  are  also  partially  cultivated.  No 
accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  crops,  varying,  as  they  must  necesHarilv 
do,  not  only  according  to  the  nuality  of  the  soil, 
but  also  according  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
cultivated,  and  the  nature  of  the  seasons.  But 
Englishmen  who  have  been  in  Bavaria  state,  that 
under  proper  culture,  the  [)roduce  of  corn  and 
turnips  is  equal  to  what  it  is  in  the  best  cultivated 
districts  of  England;  and  notwithstanding  the 
vast  consumption  of  com  in  the  breweries,  Bavaria 
has  invariably  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 

From  official  returns  for  the  year  1862,  it  appears 
that  the  land  luider  crop  throughout  the  kingdom 
was  as  follows : — 
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Crop. 

N ombcr  of  Aerw 

under  Crop— 

Baymrtaa'Moisoi' 

Amount  of  Prodnoo 
-Scbeffel 

Wheat 

Ryo    . 

Barley 

Oats  and  Millet . 

Potatoes     . 

1,439,629 
2,369,874 
1.125,699 
1,876,654 
918,827 

12.418,128 
14,707,210 
8,091,400 
16,171,875     • 
60,730,047 

The  average  produce  of  wheat,  per  Bavarian 
acre,  is  9  scheffel ;  of  rye,  6  schefTel ;  of  barley,  7 ; 
of  oats  and  millet,  8JL ;  and  of  potatoes,  55  scheffeL 
llie  Bavarian  acre  is  equal  to  0*65  Eng.  acre,  and 
the  scheffel  equal  to  761  imp.  quart 

The  hop-plant  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  particularly  in  the  circles  of  Rezat  and  the 
Upper  Danube :  the  quantity  raised  varies  from 
80,000  to  40,000  cwt  a  year,  of  which  about  a  half 
is  exported.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  well  un- 
derstood in  Bavaria.  The  best  vineyards  are  in 
the  circles  of  the  Lower  Maine  and  the  Rhine. 
The  former  produce  the  wuies  of  Franconia,  known 
l)y  the  names  of  the  Maine,  VVerej,  Saale,  and 
laub^r  wines.  The  famous  Steiuwein  and  Lies- 
tenwein  are  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Leiste, 
not  far  from  Steinberg,  in  the  mark  of  WUrzbuig. 
The  best  wines  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  are  those 
produced  near  Deidesheim  and  Wachenheim.  The 
average  yearly  produce  is  estimated  at  about 
800,000  eimers.  Hemp  and  flax  are  fprown  in 
some  district*,  but  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for 
home  consumption.  Madder  and  liquorice  are 
very  extensively  produced,  and  form  considerable 
articles  of  export  The  culture  of  the  pot-ato  has 
rapidly  increased  during  late  years,  particularly  in 
the  N.  provinces.  Beetroot  is  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  there  are  several  factories  for 
its  conversion  into  sugar.  Tobacco  is  grown  in 
considerable  Quantities  in  the  circles  of  Rezat  and 
Rliine.  Silk  has  been  raised  of  late  years,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent  Considerable  portions  of 
ground  have  been  laid  out  in  nurseries  and  flower- 
gardens,  and  lar^e  quantities  of  fruit  are  exported 
from  the  territories  of  Maine  and  the  Rhine. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  produce  of  hops  in  1861 
amounted  to  224,000  Zollverein  cwt,  representing 
a  value  of  11,000,000  florins;  of  these  60,000  were 
consumed  by  the  Bavarian  breweries,  and  144,(K)0 
cwt  exported  abroad,  valued  at  7,770,000  florins. 
The  produce  in  barley  for  the  same  f^riod  was 
eqiml  to  9,500,000  cwt,  of  which  5,500,000  were 
devoted  at  home  to  the  fabrication  of  beer.  The 
beer  of  Bavaria  therefore  (estimated  for  1861  at 
8,500,000  eimers,  with  60  measures  to  the  eimer) 
costs  annually  circa  19,000,000  florins,  paying 
(),()00,000  florins  malt  tax  to  the  state,  and  further 
2,000,000  florins  for  municipal  excise,  showing  a 
toUl  cost  of  27,000.000  florins. 

From  the  5th  of  August,  1861,  to  the  9th  of 
May,  18(52,  185,268  scheti'el  of  malt  were  employed 
in  the  breweries  of  Munich  alone;  one  single 
brewer  having  paid  300,000  florins  (25,000/.)  malt 
tax  in  the  course  of  the  year  1861-2.  The  con- 
sumption of  beer  per  head  of  the  population 
Ls  reckoned  at  2^.  oimer  vearljr  in  Franconia, 
the  Palatinate,  and  Lower  I^avaria ;  at  8^  eimer 
in  Upper  Bavaria ;  and  at  4^  eimer  per  head  of 
tlie  population  in  the  capital.  (Re^iort  of  Mr. 
Consul  Bonar,  date<i  Munich,  July  15,  1865.) 

ITic  immen.se  quantity  of  beer  conswned  in 
Mimich  alone,  is  forcibly  illustrated  sm  follows  by 
a  journal  of  that  city  of  June  1«63 : — 

*  Acconling  to  the  most  authentic  returns,  the 
brewers  of  Munich  alone  have  now  laid  in  a  stock 
amounting  to  no  less  than  632,754  eimer,  or  61,900 
more  thim  in  1862;  eacli  cimcr  coniaiumg  60 


measures  (each  measure  being  equal  to  between 
4  and  5  pints  English). 

'  A  flowing  spring,  yielding  two  measures  per 
minute,  would  require  to  flow  uninterruptedly 
during  the  space  of^  thirty-six  years  and  a  half  in 
order  to  produce  the  above  quantitv. 

*  That  amount  of  beer  would  flu  to  the  brim  a 
pond  or  small  lake,  of  a  surface  equal  to  10| 
Bavarian  acres,  and  4  ft  in  depth;  or,  again,  it 
would  form  a  river  of  82  ft  wide,  4  ft  avenge 
depth,  and  2i  m.  long. 

*  The  barrels  required  to  contain  it  and  such  as 
are  commonly  in  use  in  this  country,  if  laid  beside 
one  another,  would  occupy  a  space  of  12^  leagues 
in  length  (or  nearly  82  English  m.),  and  supposmg 
the  above-said  amount  of  beer  to  cover  the  ex- 
pected demand  during  the  coming  summer  (which, 
however,  is  seriously  called  in  doubt),  it  would 
average  H  measure  per  head  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Munich  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  In 
Munich  alone  212,808  scheffel  of  malt  have  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  from  August 
1862  to  May  1863.' 

But  some  portion  of  this  large  stock  in  hand  is 
consumed  out  of  the  capital,  for  the  Munich  beer 
is  lar^ly  exported  to  the  most  distant  markets. 
Austria  and  France  consume  it  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  it  finds  its  way  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Brazils,  and  traverses  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dian Oceans  to  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  countries. 
Professor  Burckhardt  has  declaiBd  that  whilst  in 
1859  Bavaria  produced  only  72,000  cwt  of  hops, 
the  yield  in  1862  amounted  to  no  less  than  150,000 
cwtj  whilst  others  compute  it  even  at  180,000  cwt 
As  m  England,  however,  so  also  in  Bavaria, 
there  is  a  notable  difference  as  to  quality  in  the 
produce  of  the  various  soils.  Among  the  best 
m  Bavaria  are  the  districts  of  Spalt  and  Hen- 
bruck :  the  former  having  produced,  in  1862, 
11,108  cwt  13  lbs.,  yielding  1,119,847  florins;  the 
latter,  27,409  cwt,  fetchuig  upwards  of  3,000,000 
florins. 

The  above  statistics,  then,  show  the  vast  import- 
ance to  Bavaria  of  this  branch  of  her  agricultural 
produce,  and  of  her  commerce  in  hops,  of  which 
Niu*nberg  is  the  chief  emporium.  The  total  har- 
vest of  hops  in  Bavaria  during  the  four  yean 
1858,  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  amounted  to  211,0% 
cwt  58  lbs.,  sold  at  22,458,898  tiorins.  (KeiHirt 
of  Mr.  Consul  Bonar,  dated  July  15,  1863.]  'The 
establishment  of  Hcrr  Pschorr,'  at  Municn,'  says 
a  traveller,  *  almost  rivals  the  works  of  our  Bar- 
clay and  Perkins'.  In  everj'  comer  of  the  city 
you  And  beer-houses ;  and  when  you  see  a  Bavarian 
I)easant  not  working,  you  arc  sure  to  And  him  with 
a  can  of  beer  in  his  hand.'  (Germany  in  1831,  ii. 
377.)  It  may  be  supposed,  perhaiis,  Uiat  this 
enormous  consumption  of  beer  must  be  injuriuua 
to  the  labouring  population;  but  tliis  does  not 
sccin  to  be  the  case.  The  desire  to  poft«ess  tlib 
luxury  stimulates  their  mdustry;  and  notwith- 
standing their  indulgence  in  it,  they  are  well 
clothed  and  well  fed ;  there  is  no  appearance  v^ 
al)ject  .poverty  amongst  them,  and  beggars  are 
never  seen. 

Next  to  beer,  the  staple  products  of  manufjic- 
turing  industry  are  coarse  linens,  woollens,  cottons, 
leather,  paper,  glass,  earthenware,  jeweller^',  irtm- 
wnrc,  bai»ket-ware,  and  wooden  articles.  Coarse 
linens  are  manufactured  to  a  considemblc  extent; 
but  the  8ui)ply  of  woollen  stuffs,  worsted  hose,  aiul 
C()tt4>n  go<Kls,  is  inadequate  to  the  consumption. 
The  leather  manufacture  is  extensive  and  imp<)r- 
tant,  and  leather  is  largely  exported.  There  are 
above  100  paper-milk,  about  50  glass-houses,  2,(H/0 
saw-mills,  many  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  clocks,  and  toyss  and  of  jwrcelaiii 
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and  euthenware.  But  some  of  these  trades  are 
oa  the  decluie,  and,  to  iudge  from  the  oensas  re- 
tains, it  would  appear  that  the  mdustrial  popula^- 
tion  in  general  has  been  decreasing  between  the 
yean  1840  and  1861  very  nearly  nine  per  cent 
^liia  is  ascribed  to  the  system  of  industrial  pro- 
tection prevailing  to  the  present  day,  nearly  all 
tnuies  being  united  in  guilds,  poesessiug  gre&t 
privileges  and  monopolies. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  were,  according 
to  the  census,  in  every  thousand  inhabitants, 
doiinff  two  periods : — 

1840  1861 

Agticnltuie    .       .       .       •  6£7  679 

Industry  and  Ck)nuDeroe        .  257  227 

Civil  Service,  Fimd-holders,  &c  M  56 

HIUtAfy  Service     ...  14  19 

Paopers,  on  Public  Charity  .  18  20 

Certain  industrial  occupations,  however,  are, 
notwithstanding  the  system  of  protection,  in  a 
highly  flourishing  statel  Ironware,  especially  nails 
and  needles,  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  the 
exportB  are  considerable.  The  optical,  mathe- 
matical, surgical,  and  musical  instruments,  made 
at  Munich,  are  highly  prized  on  the  Continent, 
especially  the  telescopes  of  FratJenhofer,  which 
are  supeiioT  to  those  made  anywhere  else.  There 
are  also  foundries  for  cannon,  and  manufactories 
of  muskets  and  other  small  arms,  drc. ;  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  jeweUery  are  exported  to 
most  European  markets.  The  principal  manu- 
facturing towns  are  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Furth, 
Schwabach,  Hof,  and  Bayreuth. 

Commerce, — ^The  central  situation  of  Bavaria 
renders  her  well  suited  for  the  transit  and  carrying 
trade;  and  to  this  Augsbuig,  Nurembei^,  Ka- 
tisbon,  and  Spires,  owed  the  greater  part  of  their 
wealth  and  celebrity  during  the  middle  ages.  But 
in  modem  times  the  means  of  profiting  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  in  this  way 
have  been  comparatively  neglected.  Within 
recent  years,  however,  they  have  begun  to  attract 
the  attention  they  so  justly  deserve.  Besides 
the  great  canal  uniting  the  Danube  with  the 
Khine,  a  joint  stock  company  established  in 
1838  a  regular  steam  communication  between 
Katisbon  and  Linz,  in  Austria,  which  was  ex- 
tended in  1889  to  Donauwerth  and  Ulm.  The 
first  railroad  with  locomotives  introduced  upon 
the  Continent  was  that  between  Nuremberg  and 
Furth,  opened  in  1835.  Bavaria  has  a  great  re- 
source for  commercial  undertakings,  in  the  credit 
enjoyed  by  the  bankers  of  Augsburg,  which  is 
stiirone  of  the  principal  places  of  the  Continent 
for  the  negotiation  of  bills. 

ITie  exports  consist  chiefly  of  com,  tiinber, 
wine,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  butter,  salt,  iron, 
leather,  glass,  hops,  fmit,  beer,  wool,  optical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  wooden  toys,  jewellery, 
maps,  and  artistic  objects,  of  an  average  annual 
value  of  14,000,000  fi.,  or  1,225,000/.  The  quan- 
tities of  the  principal  articles  exported  are  at  an 
average : — 

Homed  Cattle        .       •       190,000  to  200,000  head 

Horses     ....          12,000  13,000    — 

Sheep 220,000    — 

Uogs 6«6,000    — 

Chewe  and  Butter  ....  100,000  cwte. 

Wool 1»,000    — 

Hopa 22,000    — 

I)ri«1  Fruit 83,000*  -:- 

Wheat 200,000  qra. 

Wine  (value) l,2.'>Q,f)00  fl. 

Timber  (value)       ....  2.600,000  — 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  colonial  products;  spices  and  dye  stuffs; 
cotton  stuffs,  silks,  woollens,  and  fine  manufactures 
of  all  kinds ;  drugs,  hemp,  and  flax.    The  unp<>rt!} 


of  cattle  are  also  extensive,  and  those  of  horses 
exceed  the  exports.  Further  details  as  to  the 
commerce  of  Bavaria  are  given  in  the  statistical 
returns  of  the  trade  of  the  ZoUverein,  or  German 
customs'  league,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Its 
proportion  of  the  joint  revenue  of  the  league  is 
16'94,  or  17  per  cent.  (See  Zollvebein  ;  also 
Prussia.) 

Until  the  formation  of  the  league,  which  has 
opened  a  vast  extent  of  country  to  the  products 
of  Bavaria,  its  natural  faciliti^  for  commercial 
intercourse  were  defeated  by  its  own  prohibitory 
regulations,  and  those  of  moat  of  its  neighbours. 
Sounder  and  more  enlightened  views,  as  to  com- 
merce, are  now,  however,  beginning  to  prevail  all 
over  Germany ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
the  Bavarian  govemment  has  given  a  powerful 
impulse  to  industr^r  by  establishing  mechanics* 
schools,  annual  exhibitions,  and  prizes ;  and  still 
more  by  the  abolition  of  the  pernicious  privileges 
of  guilds  and  corporations.  But  a  vast  deal  still 
remains  to  be  eftected  before  industrv  can  make 
any  real  progress  in  this  and  most  other  German 
states.  Numerous  police  regulations  still  interfere 
with  the  free  exercise  of  industrial  pursuits,  and  a 
great  manv  things  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
working  of  the  great  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
such  as  the  number  of  labourers  permitted  to  re- 
side in  towns,  the  number  and  distribution  of 
trades,  the  prices  of  bread  and  meat,  and  even 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  are  all  deter- 
mined by  artificial  arrangements,  dependent  on 
the  calculations  and  estimates  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  The  wonder  is  not,  where  such  re- 
gulations prevail,  that  industry  should  be  in  a  de- 
pressed condition,  but  that  it  should  exist  at  all. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  progress  it  has  made  is 
principally  ascribable  to  the  fact  of  Bavaria  having 
within  her  limits  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  other 
towns  that,  being  formerly  free  imperial  cities, 
have  been  but  litUe  injured  by  these  preposterous 
regulations. 

Money  and  Mauures, — The  Bavarian  florin,  di- 
vided into  60  kreutzer,  is  equivalent  to  2leL  ster- 
ling ;  the  eimer,  or  measure  of  wine,  to  9|  gallons ; 
and  the  scheffiel,  or  measure  of  com,  to  *761  imp. 
quart. 

Fopukdioti, — Considering  the  lengthened  period 
of  tranquillity  that  Bavaria  has  enjoyed,  and  the 
stimulus  given  to  industry  by  the  secularisation 
of  the  property  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of^  guilds  and  corporations,  the  progress  of 
population  has  been  slower  than  might  have  been 
expected.  This  slow  progress  would  seem  to  be, 
in  part  at  least,  accounted  for  by  the  law  which 
enacts,  that  '  no  marriage  between  people  ufiihout 
capital  shall  be  allowed  without  the  previous  per- 
mission of  the  poor  institutions  i  that  is,  of  the 
principal  persons  in  each  provincial  district  elected 
to  superintend  the  management  of  the  poor,  who 
are  boimd  to  refuse  such  permission,  unless  they 
see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  parties  being  able 
to  provide  for  the  children  that  may  be  expected 
to  spring  from  the  proposed  union.  To  insure 
their  vigilance,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  members 
of  poor  institutions  neglecting  to  enforce  this 
law  *  are  to  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said 
families^  should  they  not  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves.'  Undoubtedly,  a  law  of  this  sort 
must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  improvident 
unions;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  has  retarded  the 
increase  of  fxipulation,  and  had  likewise  a  cer- 
tain effect  in  averting  extreme  poverty  and  con- 
sequent misery.  (See  Appendix  F.  to  Poor  Inquiry 
Returns,  p.  22.)  The  subjoined  table  shows  the 
slow  progress  of  population  in  the  course  of  very 
nearly  half  a  century : — 
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Ctrdn 

1816 

lass 

IMl 

Upper  Bavaria    . 
Lower  Bararia    . 
Palatinate  .    .    . 
Upper  Palatinate 

Lower  Franoonia 
Soabia   .... 

Total    .    .    . 

686,467 
460,896 
446,168 
408,481 
894.904 
487,888 
601,212 
487,961 

744,161 
664,018 
687,384 
471,900 
499,918 
688,687 
689,076 
661,676 

778,669 
676,388 
608,069 
486,896 
616,748 
646,286 
601,768 
678,190 

8,707,966 

4,641,466 

4.689,887 

The  soil  of  the  kingdom  is  divided  among 
947,010  proprietora:  the  diviA<ni  being  greatest 
in  the  PaUtmatej  namely  228,976,  and  amalleBt  in 
Upper  Bayazia,  viz.  109,  196.  (Hennann,  Dr.  Yon, 
Beitritge  zor  Statistik  yon  Bayem,  1868.) 

In  Bayaria  all  destitute  persons  haye  a  legal 
claim  to  relief;  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  wish  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  this  right  that  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  law  above  cited.  That  it  has 
been  effectual  to  this  end,  is  universally  ad- 
mitted; but  different  opinions  are  entertained  as 
to  its  intluence  on  public  morals.  We  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  it  can  be  successfully  im- 
peached on  this  ground.  At  Munich,  indeed,  half 
the  births  are  illegitimate ;  but  the  residence  of 
the  court,  and  of  a  numerous  g^arrison,  and  the 
great  influx  of  strangers,  seem  sufficiently  to  ac- 
count for  this.  In  uie  country,  we  believe,  the 
morals  of  the  Bavarians  are,  in  this  respect,  quite 
on  a  level  with  those  of  the  other  German  states. 
The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births 
is,  however,  very  high,  being  as  1  to  4*4. 

Ouiracter  and  Manners, — The  Bavarians,  though 
all  Germans,  differ  essentially  in  character,  accord- 
ing to  their  descent  from  the  different  tribes  of 
that  people,  and  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  placed.  The  inhab.  of  the 
Khenish  prov.  are  the  most  lively,  active,  gay,  and 
enteiprising.  The  Swabians  are  remarkable  for  a 
certam  good-natured  indolence,  which  has  exposed 
them  to  much  undeserved  ridicule.  The  Fran- 
conians  are  diligent,  intelligent,  and  steady,  but 
vary  in  their  social  habits  according  to  the  influ- 
ence which  Protestantism  has  exercised  upon  the 
inhab.  of  the  Upper  Maine,  or  the  dominion  which 
the  Catholic  prelates  of  the  empire  have  had  upon 
their  brethren  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  lower 
])ortion  of  that  liver.  The  population  of  the  provs. 
S.  of  the  Danube  retain  more  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities ;  and  the  Bavarians,  though  equally  brave 
and  well  di^)oeed  with  the  rest,  are  heavier,  more 
superstitious,  and  less  active,  though  not  less  in- 
dustrious. In  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  the  dress 
and  manners  of  the  Bavarians  and  Swabians  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Tyrolese  ;  and 
the  climate  inclines  them  to  prefer  pasture  to  ara- 
ble husbandry.  The  women  are  here  more  in  the 
iields,  and  partake  more  of  the  out-door  labour  of 
the  men  tlian  is  the  case  in  the  N.  provs.  They 
cbive  the  cattle  up  to  the  hills  in  summer ;  and 
their  robust  health  manifests  itself  in  the  zeal  with 
which  they  loin  in  the  waltz,  and  in  their  peculiar 
manner  of  smging,  called  *  lodeln,*  The  character 
of  their  songs  is  not  unfrequently  rather  free ;  but 
the  indispensable  requisites  of  a  favoured  lover, 
according  to  the  *  Schnaderkvpfel^  are  superior 
agility  and  skill  as  a  sfwrtsman  and  ^^Testler, 
wliich  must  be  proved  by  the  possession  of  suniirx' 
trophies  of  the  chase,  such  as  chamois  beards  or 
feathers  of  the  rarer  birds,  which,  when  woni  on 
his  pointed  hat,  form  a  cliallonge  to  rival  heroes, 
who  not  unfrequently  attcrant  to  MTcst  them  from 
their  owner  by  forcej  according  to  the  laws  of  vil- 


lage chivalry.  The  wealth  of  the  lazge  towns  on 
the  navigable  rivers  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
expensive  habits  which  it  produced,  may  yet  be 
traced  in  the  costumes  of  the  wives  and  daughtas 
of  the  buxghsts.  The  hood  of  rich  gold  lace,  and 
the  bodice  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver  chains, 
from  which  a  number  of  medals  hang,  fonn  the 
common  dress  of  the  richer  portion  of  this  class, 
and  are  ambitiously  dispUyed  by  servants  and  the 
poorer  trades-people  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Road»  and  BaUwayM. — ^Bavaria  has  excellent 
roads,  and  256  German  m.  of  railways,  of  which  163 
belong  to  and  are  managed  by  the  state  ;  together 
with  the  post-office,  teKegraph,  the  Danube  and 
Maine  Canal,  and  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation. 
The  revenue  <^  these  public  undertakings,  ui  the 
year  1862,  was  as  follows : — 


B«»ri|4» 

BxptOM. 

NetBrara 

•  Flortna 

Fkrim 

Ballways    .     •      . 

11,068,680 

7,067,664 

4,006,016 

Post  Office .     .      . 

3,691.109 

2,076,768 

616,SM 

Telegraph  .      .      . 

180,806 

174,748 

6,06S 

Danube  and  Maine 

Canal      .      .      . 

190,086 

127,639 

63,467 

Danube  BteamKavi. 

gation     .      .      . 
Total    .     .      . 

888,051 

863,866 

30,184 

14,408,681 

9,798,666 

4,610,076 

The  162  German  m.  of  railway  belonging  to  the 
state  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  120,000,000 
florins,  while  the  94  German  m.  of  private  lines  were 
made  for  about  86,000,000  florins.  Of  the  private 
lines,  the  Eastern  railway,  joining  Munich,  Kati»- 
bon,  and  Nuremberg,  is  the  most  important  The 
sUte  railways,  m  1862,  carried  above  4,000,000  of 
passengers,  and  21,681,000  cwt.  of  goods ;  bat  pro- 
duced only  a  net  return  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  the  cafutal  dbbursed,  while  the  private  lines,  on 
the  other  hand,  paid  a  dividend  of  from  five  to 
six  per  cent.  But  these  lines  are  neither  so  well 
managed,  nor  so  free  from  accidents,  as  those  under 
state  control. 

CotutUutioH  and  GovemmeiU. — The  present  oon- 
stitution  of  the  kingdom  was  promulgated  Ma;^  25, 
1818,  but  underwent  various  modiucations,  in  a 
democratic  sense,  in  1848  and  1849.  According  to 
thb  charter,  Bavaria  is  declared  an  integral  part 
of  the  Germanic  confederation ;  the  domains  of  the 
state  inalienable,  and  the  crown  hereditary.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who!« 
person  is  inviolable;  but  his  ministers  are  res{)on- 
sible  for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions  are 
exercised  jointly  by  the  king  and  parliament,  the 
latter  consisting*  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  buiee. 
The  upper  house— chamber  of  reichtr&ihef  or  coun- 
sellors of  the  realm — is  formed  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  the  crown  dignitaries,  the  archbifihopR, 
and  the  heads  of  certain  old  noble  families,  all 
these  being  hereditary  members;  to  which  are 
added  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop  and  a  Protestant 
cler^-man  nominated  by  the  king,  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  other  members  a])pointed  by  the 
crown.  Tlie  lower  house,  or  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives, consists  of  deputies  of  towns  and  univer- 
sities, and  various  religious  corporations.  To  be  a 
deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  past  thirty,  and  to  be 
in  possession  of  an  assured  moome,  frum  fundus  a 
trade,  or  profession ;  to  be  on  the  electoral  lists,  it 
is  required  t-o  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to 
be  rated  at  a  minimum  of  ten  florins,  ur  16<.  8ii 
per  annum.  The  representation  of  the  country  is 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  to  7,tHK)  fami- 
lies, or  about  35,000  souls,  of  the  whole  population. 

The  mcnilKjrs  are  chosen  every  six  years,  unlert 
the  king  dis}H)lvc8  the  chambers  in  tJie  interim. 
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They  aie  generally  convteed  onoe  a  year,  and 
most  be  assembled  at  least  once  in  three  years. 
The  session  nsnally  lasts  two  months,  but  it  may 
be  extended  or  adjourned.  In  case  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, a  new  election  must  take  place  within  three 
months.  No  taxes  can  be  levied  or  augmented, 
and  no  law  be  passed  or  repealed,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature. 

The  cabinet  is  composed  of  seven  members — ^the 
presidents  of  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs, 
jnstice,  home  affiiirs,  finance,  army,  public  educa- 
tion,  and  commerce.  The  ministers  are  not  ne- 
cessarily members  of  the  chambers,  but  they  have 
a  right  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations.  At 
the  commencement  of  each  session,  they  must  lay 
before  parliament  an  accoont  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  public  revenue;  and  the  national  debt 
cannot  be  increased  without  its  consent  The 
pnvy  ooondl  which  is  at  the  head  of  public  affairs, 
consista  of  the  king,  certain  princes  of  the  royal 
family,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  field  marshal, 
and  SIX  counsellors  appointed  by  the  king.  The 
kin^  has  power  to  grant  pardons  and  mitigate 
panishinents,  but  in  no  case  to  stopthe  progress 
of  a  civil  suit  or  criminal  inquiry.  The  code  Na- 
poleon is  in  force  in  Khenish  Bavaria;  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  is  an  extreme 
^ffeienoe  in  the  procedure  as  to  civil  matters; 
and  a  new,  improved,  and  uniform  code  is  much 
wanted.  The  penal  code,  introduced  in  1813, 
might  be  much  improved  both  in  its  regulations 
and  in  the  form  of  its  procedure.  There  is  a  high 
court  of  appeal  and  cassation  at  Munich ;  and  in 
each  of  the  provs.  an  inferior  tribunal,  to  which  an 
appeal  lies  from  the  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction 
in  the  towns,  and  the  seignorial  and  cantonal 
courts  of  the  country  districts.  A  law  has  been 
passed  inoviding  for  the  purchase  of  the  seignorial 
Jurisdicdons  on  paying  an  equivalent  to  their 
proprietorSb 

haeh  of  the  eight  circles  into  which  Bavaria  is 
divided  ia  under  the  superintendence  of  two  pro- 
vincial boards ;  one  for  the  management  of  the 
police,  schools,  Ac ;  the  other  takes  chai]E^  of  al 
financial  matters.  Each  circle  is  subdivided  into 
districts,  which  have  assemblies,  whose  duties  are 
to  decide  all  local  questions  respecting  public 
burdens  and  district  rates. 

Accoiding  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution,  aU  citizens  are  eligible  to  the  different 
oflioes  of  the  state,  without  any  regard  to  birth  or 
rank  in  society;  all  are  liable* to  personal  service 
in  the  national  defence ;  religious  hberty  and  free- 
dom of  opinion  are  practically  granted  to  all ;  and 
no  one  can  be  imprisoned  or  condemned  but  by 
the  sentence  of  a  judge.  All  religious  and  char- 
ritable  endowments  are  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  state. 

ReHffioH. — Bather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
populadon  of  Bavaria  are  Boman  Catholics.  In 
the  census  of  1861,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one  of 
1858,  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  inhabitants  is 
not  stated ;  and  in  the  last  in  which  this  has  been 
the  case,  that  of  1852,  the  numbers  stand  as  fol- 
lows :>-€atholic8, 8,176,883 ;  Protestants,  1,233,894 
— subdivided  into  Lutherans,  906,386 ;  Calvinists, 
2,431 ;  and  Unitarians,  325,077 — Mennonites  and 
Greek  Catholics,  5^560;  and  Jews,  56,033.  The 
kio^om  is  divided  into  2  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishoprics, those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg ;  6 
bishoprics;  171  deaneries,  and  2,756  parishes. 
The  administration  of  the  Protestant  Church  is 
under  a  General  Consistory — Ober-consistorium — 
and  four  provincial  consistories.  Of  the  three  uni- 
venities  of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich  and 
WOrzbuig,  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  one,  at  Er- 
langen,  Protestant,    Among  the  Roman  Catholics 


there  ia  one  deigyman  to  464  souls;  among  the 
Protestants,  one  to  1,018.  The  Roman  Cauolic 
Church  is  richly  endowed,  possessing,  according 
to  semi-official  statements,  property  amounting  to 
above  100,000,000  florins,  or  8,500,000i.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  wealth  consists  of  landed  estat^ 
which  are  annually  increasing  in  value.  Thus, 
the  property  was  stated  to  be  worth  79,000,000 
florins  in  1888,  and  92,000,000  in  1851.  ThesUte, 
besides,  pays  1,562,000  florins,  or  180,0001L,  annually 
to  the  clergy.  The  archbishop  of  Munich  has  a 
government  salary  of  20,000  florins,  or  l,667t, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Wthxburg,  15,000  florins,  or 
l,250iL  Three  of  the  bishops  have  an  allowanoe 
of  10,000  florins,  and  the  other  three  of  8,000,  ex- 
clusive of  episcopal  residences.  The  constitution 
guarantees  complete  religious  liberty  to  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  state,  and  Protestants  as  weU  as 
other  dissenters  enloy  unrestricted  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  are  eligible  to  all  civil  offices  and  military 
appointments.  (Hermann,  BeitrHge  zur  Statistik 
von  Bayem.)  In  the  Palatinate,  which  was  left 
in  possesdon  of  many  valuable  privileges  at  the 
peace,  the  Protestant  church  is  a  completely  orgar- 
nised  body  with  Presbyteries  and  Synods  as  in 
Scotland. 

Education, — Of  late  years  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment has  made  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  tne  mass  of  the  people. 
The  system  pursued  is  similar  to  that  of  Prussia. 
A  school  is  established  in  every  parish,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  ministers  and  elders.  Over 
these  are  the  inspectors  of  district  schools,  who 
are  subordinate  to  the  chambers  of  the  interior,  in 
the  several  provincial  governments.  The  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
kingdom  ia  committed  to  a  board  entitled* The 
Superior  Board  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Afudrs.'  Attendance  at  school  is  imperative  on 
all  children  who  have  not  received  permission  to 
be  instructed  by  private  tutors.  Bavaria  has  one  ly- 
ceum,  twenty-five  gymnasiums,  thirty-four  gnun- 
mar  schools,  seven  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  teachers,  thirty-one  local  school  commissions, 
and  about  5,000  primary  schools.  There  are  nine 
seminaries  for  educating  Catholics  for  the  minis- 
try. In  the  year  1861  there  were  in  the  kingdom 
7,126  schools,  with  8,205  teachers.  Elementary 
schools—  Volkaschulen^-exiat  in  all  parishes,  and 
attendance  on  them  is  compulsory  for  all  children 
till  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Bavaria  has  three  universities — ^those  of  Mu- 
nich, Wilrzbuig,  and  Erlangen:  the  two  former 
are  Roman  Catholic,  the  latter  Protestant  The 
university  of  Munich  is  attended  bv  above  1,300 
students,  the  others,  respectively,  by  about  400 
and  300  each.  In  1828  a  new  and  improved  sys- 
tem or  study  was  adopted  in  the  Bavarian  uni- 
versities, and  a  number  of  injurious  reflations 
were  suppressed.  Besides  these  seminaries,  there 
are  in  Munich  numerous  literary  associations: 
such  as  the  Royal  Institute;  an  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences ;  another  of  the  fine  arts ;  an  ngri- 
cultural  society ;  a  military  and  veterinary  school, 
&c ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions  in  Wilrzbuig,  Erlangen,  Nurem- 
berg, RatLsbon,  Augsbuig,  ^c.  The  National 
Library  in  Munich,  formed  chiefly  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  suppressed  monastic  establishments, 
contains  540,000  volumes,  including  an  extensive 
collection  of  curious  manuscripts,  pamphlets, 
(jbc. ;  and  the  university  library  contains  160,000 
volumes.  In  this  city  there  is  also  an  extensive 
Sunday  school,  in  which  there  are  upwards  of 
1,600  scholars,  with  sixteen  masters,  who  teach 
their  pupils  morals,  the  principles  of  physics,  geo- 
graphy, natural  history,  chemistry,  and  geometry. 
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The  sum  voted  by  the  Bavarian  legislature  for  the 
support  of  education  in  the  budget  for  1861-7 
amounts  to  1,158,078  florins,  or  96,089^ 

Priaon  System, — ^The  system  pursued  in  the  pri- 
son of  Munich  is  peculiarly'  worthy  of  attention. 
The  principle  of  the  establishment  is  that  every 
one  m  prison  shall  support  himself.  Every  pri- 
soner, therefore,  is  obliged  to  work  at  his  own 
trade;  and  those  who  have  not  learnt  a  trade  are 
permitted  to  make  choioe  of  one,  which  is  taught 
to  them.  Whatever  the  criminal  earns  by  his 
labour  more  than  is  sufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
is  kept  until  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  ex- 
pires, and  is  then  given  to  him,  deductinga quota 
for  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  sur- 
plus thus  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners 
themselves,  after  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment have  been  defrayed,  usually  amounts  to 
nearly  50,000  florins  (4,870Z.)  per  annum.  In- 
stances have  been  known  of  persons  at  the  expiry 
of  their  term  of  punishment  receiving  no  less 
than  800  florins  (70^)  upon  leaving  the  prison. 
The  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  prison  is 
generally  between  600  and  700.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  system  has  produced  the  most  sati»- 
factory  result».  In  but  lew  cases  are  offenders 
committed  a  second  time,  and  those  who  have 
been  dismissed  with  the  largest  sums  have  in  no 
instance  returned.  Many  of  the  young,  who  have 
been  taught  trades  in  the  prison,  have  afterwards 
become  respectable  handicraftemen  and  trades- 
men ;  and  crime  is  yearly  on  the  decrease.  The 
proportion  of  capital  punishments  in  Bavaria  is  as 
1  to  20,000  persons. 

Revenue  etnd  Expendiitrre, — At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1815  the  financial  affairs  of  Bavaria 
were  in  a  very  embarrassed  state;  but  through 
the  judicious  economy  and  measures  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  legislature,  they  are  now  greatly 
improved.  In  1819,  the  excess  of  the  expenditure 
over  the  income  was  2,007,800  florins;  but  in 
1831-82,  the  revenue  amounted  to  29,217,009 
florins,  while  the  expenditure  was  only  27,095,883 
florins.  The  budgets  of  the  kingdom  are  voted 
by  the  chambers  lor  the  lengthened  term  of  six 
years,  which  counts  as  a  financial  period.  The 
gross  annual  revenue  for  the  period,  from  1861  to 
1^'67,  was  calcuhited  at  46,720,597  florins,  or 
3,893,597t,  and  the  expenditure  at  the  same  sum. 
The  national  debt,  amounting  to  136,000,000 
florins,  includes  the  loans  taken  up  for  tiie  con- 
Htruction  of  the  state  railways.  In  the  budget  for 
1861-7,  the  proceeds  from  direct  taxes  are  esti- 
mated at  9,333,037  florins,  and  those  from  indirect 
taxation  at  18,260,343  florins.  The  direct  taxes 
are  levied  as  follows :— For  the  land  tax,  estates 
are  selected  for  valuation  in  every  district  by 
royal  commissioners  and  tax  assessurs,  named  by 
t)ie  district  itself.  The  estates  thus  chosen  aro 
supposed  to  represent  the  mean  of  the  surrounding 
lands,  and  according  to  their  produce  the  tax  is 
levied.  Land  of  aU  kinds  is  divided  into  classes, 
differing  from  each  other,  in  their  ascertained  pro- 
duction, by  about  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  one- 
third  being  deducted  for  fallow,  a  rate  called  a 
simpliatiy  of  1  kreutzer  in  the  florin,  or  If  per 
ccnL,  is  calculated  on  the  remainder.  Rents,  rent- 
charges,  services,  and  tithes,  are  considered  as 
port  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  the  rate  is  ap- 
]H)rtioned  betw^cen  the  holders  of  these  charges  and 
the  cultivator  of  the  land,  who  pays  a  smaller 
share,  in  proportion  to  the  licavincss  of  his  burdens. 
The  value  of  houses  is  estimated  accortling  to  ex- 
isting contracts  of  rent :  where  no  such  contracts 
exist,  the  value  of  a  hou^e  is  found  by  appraise- 
ment, in  the  same  way  as  tlie  land.  The  total 
rate  at  present  levied' on  land  and  houses  is  5 


simpla,  or  8  l-5th  per  cent,  on  the  piodacc.  The 
family,  or  rather  capitation  tax,  is  paid  by  the 
whole  pop.  in  12  classes.  The  first  class  eniW» 
the  widows  of  labourers  living  on  their  labour, 
who  are  rated  at  10  kr.,  or  about  4d.,  annoally; 
labourers  paying  Sd. ;  the  highest  class  pays  U 
per  annum.  The  industry  tax  is  paid  by  everr 
mdividual  or  company  carrying  on  trade  or  manu- 
factures, according  to  five  cUuses,  each  with  Sxe 
subdivisions.  The  classes  are  fixed  aooording  tn 
the  number  of  inhab.  in  the  place  where  the  trade 
is  carried  oiu  The  lowest  rate  is  It.  per  annum 
for  common  labour  in  villages ;  the  highest  is  lalL 
per  annum,  paid  by  bankers,  merchants,  whoMe 
dealers,  and  innkeepers,  in  towns  containing  more 
than  2,000  families.  The  direct  taxes  are  leai 
heavy  in  Bavaria  than  in  meet  of  the  other  Ger- 
man states.  The  laif^  income  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Bavaria,  from  private  domiuns,  and-  other 
sources,  has  been  extensively  curtailed  of  late, 
under  the  constitutional  government  The  civil 
list  of  the  king  and  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  amounts  at  present  to  249,63311,  and 
strict  supervision  ia  exercised  by  the  chamber  of 
representatives  that  this  amountbe  not  exceeded. 
In  1849,  it  was  discovered  that  ex-king  Lndwig 
had  taken  sums  amounting  to  1,529,000  flonns,  or 
127,400i,  from  the  public  exchequer  without  ac- 
counting for  them ;  whereupon  the  chamber  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  money,  which  his 
majesty  was  forced  to  give  from  his  private  prase. 
(Kolb,  Handbuch  der  vergleichenden  Statistik, 
Leipzig,  1862,  p.  228.) 

Army, — The  armed  force  of  the  kingdom  com- 
prises the  permanent  army,  the  army  of  rettrve, 
and  the  landwehr,  or  militia.     All  men,  from  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  are  Uable  to  serve,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  nobility — hohe  acle^who 
are  entirely  free  from  conscription ;  while  the  soni 
of  the  lower  nobility  and  superior  employ^  in  the 
ser\4ce  of  the  state*  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  military  school  of  cadets.    The  period  of  kt- 
vice  is  six  years.    The  purchase  of  substitutes  b 
|)ermitted  by  law,  and  takes  place  very  exten- 
sivelv.    During  the  years  1851-61,  the  tmopsof 
tlie  ^ngdom  amounted  to  the   fixed  number  of 
84,708  men,  of  whom  61,509  were  in  the  permanent 
army,  and  23,199  men  in  the  army  of  reserve. 
This  number  was  largely  mcreaused'in  1861:  the 
chambers,  after  long  and  stormy  debates,  having 
granted  funds  for  the  maintenance   of  105,757 
troops,  namely,  81,337  for  the  permanent  armr. 
and  24,420  for  the  army  of  reserve.    Besides  the 
permanent  army,  there  is  a  reserve  destined  to 
reinforce  it.  There  is  also  the  ^oiuAreAr,  or  militia, 
composed  of  all  Bavarians  (excepting  noblemen 
and  clergymen),  between  the  ages  of  19  and  60, 
who  have'  not  been  drafted  into  the  army  or  into 
the  reser\''e.    In  coses  of  emeigencv,  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  reinforce  the  army,  but  only  in  the 
interior.    There  is  a  corps  of  gens  d'armes,  com- 
posed of  nine  companies,  making  in  all  abotit 
1,700  men.    Not  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
troops  are  permanently  embodied,  the  rest  being 
di>>baiided  after  the  drills  in  spring,  return  home 
to  their  families.    Tlie  pay  of  a  cavalry  soldier  is 
10^  kr.,  about  4d.  a  day,  with  rations ;  Uiat  of  an 
infantnr  soldier  is  9^  kr.,  also  with  rations.    Prin- 
cipal n)rtre8scs:    Landau,  circle  of   the  Bhine; 
Passau,  on  the   Danube;    WQrzborg,  with  the 
citadel  of  Marienl)erg ;  and  Ingolstodt,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sch Utter  and  the  Danube, 

Higtory. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  of 
whom  tradition  has  preserved  any  account  were 
the  Itoii,  a  trilje  of  Celtic  origin :'  from  them  it^ 
old  Latin  name  Huinria,  and  the  German  name 
Baiern,  ore  derived.   About  the  reign  of  Augustus 
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H  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  formed  port 
of  what  they  tenned  Kho&tio,  Vindelicia,  and 
Noricum.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Bavarians  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Ostrogoths  and  Franks,  and  after  a  protracted 
reostance,  it  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Charlemagne.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  governed 
Bavaria  by  their  lieutenants,  who  bore  the  title  of 
margrave,  till  920,  when  the  ruling  margrave  was 
raised  to  the  title  of  duke.  His  successors  continued 
to  bear  this  title  till  1623,  when  they  were  raised 
to  the  electoral  dignity.  In  1070  Bavaxia  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  Guelphs, 
and  in  1180  it  was  transferred  by  imperial  grant 
to  Oth<»,  count  of  Wittelsbach,  whose  descendants 
branched  out  into  two  families,  the  Palatine  or 
Rodolphine,  and  the  Bavarian  or  Ludovician ;  the 
former  inheriting  the  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Iatt«r.  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  Duke  Maximilian  I. 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  elector  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  in  recompense  for  his  opposition  to 
Protestantism.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
suocession,  Bavaria  suffered  severely  from  follow- 
ing the  adverse  fortunes  of  France;  but  it  received 
a  ffteaX  accession  in  1777,  when,  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  younger  line  of  Wittelsbach,  the 
]uilAtinate,  after  a  short  contest  with  Austria,  was 
added  to  the  Bavarian  territory.  During  the  late 
war  with  France,  Bavaria,  being  long  the  firm 
ally  of  Napoleon,  was  rewarded  with  large  ac- 
ce&dons  of  territory  from  the  spoils  of  Austria  and 
I'russia;  and  the  bavarian  monarch  having  con- 
trived to  change  sides  at  a  critical  moment,  when 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  still  doubtful,  was 
confirmed  in  his  extensive  acquisitions  b]r  the 
treaties  of  1814  and  1815 ;  for  though  Austria  re- 
covered her  ancient  possessions  in  the  Tyrol  and 
the  districts  of  the  Inn  and  Hansruck,  Bavaria 
received  e(^uivalents  in  Franconia  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rhuie.  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  was 
nuKd  to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.,  in 
1805,  and  the  new  title  and  dignity  was  recognised 
by  all  the  European  powers  at  the  Congress  of 
Vieana. 

BAVAY  (an.  Bagacum),  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
du  Nord,  cap.  canL,  13  m.  ESE.  Valenciennes. 
Pop.  1,046  in  1861.  The  streets  are  neat  and 
clean ;  and  it  has  fabrics  of  iron  plates,  agricul- 
tural implements,  with  tanneries.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  town,  having  been  made  the  cap.  of  k 
prov.  bv  Augustus,  and  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in 
385.  ft  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place  is  an  obelisk 
with  seven  faces,  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
Roman  roads  that  terminate  at  this  point  Thb 
olielisk  is  modem,  but  it  replaces  a  Roman  column, 
which  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  17th  century. 
The  remains  of  a  circus  and  an  aqueduct  are  still 
discoverable. 

BAWTRY,  an  inknd  town  of  England,  W.  R. 
on.  York,  on  the  border  of  Nottinghamshire,  9  m. 
SE.  Doncaster.  Pop.  1,011  in  1861.  It  is  situated 
on  a  declivity,  slopin^^  to  the  Idle,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  baiges,  and  is  traversed  by  the  great  N. 
road  from  London  to  York.  It  has  a  national 
school.  The  Great  Northern  railway  has  a  sta- 
tion here.    Market  day,  Thursday. 

BAYAZID,  a  citv  of  Armenia,  cap.  sanjiack, 
65  m.  NNE.  Van,  and  82  m.  SSW.  Mount  Ararat; 
lat,  390  24'  N.,  long.  44°  26'  E.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  a  high  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
citadel,  containing  a  well-built  mosque,  and  the 
palace  of  the  pacha.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  ramparts;  and,  besides  three  mosques  and  two 
ehiurhes,  has  the  monastery  of  Karu  Kilccsea, 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of' its  architecture,  au- 
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tiquity,  and  grandeur.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwi(Erht, 
the  American  missionaries,  by  whom  it  was  visited 
in  1832,  represent  the  town  as  being  in  a  miserably 
ruinous  state,  and  without  one  decent  house  except 
the  pacha^s.  <  Most  of  them  were  constructed  like 
the  underground  cabins  of  the  villages ;  the  streets 
were  obstructed  by  every  species  of  filth;  and 
nearly  all  the  shops  in  the  bazar,  originally  very 
few,  were  deserted.'  (p.  415.)  Kinneir  estimates 
the  pop.  at  30,000  (Mem.  Pers.  Empire,  p.  327), 
but  this,  doubtless,  is  now  greatly  beyond  the 
mark.  The  missionaries  previously  referred  to 
estimate  the  Moslem  inhab.  at  300  or  400  families, 
and  the  Armenians  at  190  families ;  and  if  so,  the 
pop.  must  be  considerably  under  5,000.  Laige 
numbers  of  the  Armenians  have  emigrated  to  the 
territories  now  occupied  by  Russia. 

BAYERSDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  cira  Rezat, 
near  the  Regnitz,  14  m.  N.  Nuremberg,  on  the 
railway  from  Bambeig  to  Nuremberg.  Pop.  1,625 
in  1861.  The  Ludwig  canal,  connecting  the 
Rhine  with  the  Danube  (see  Bavaria),  passes 
near  the  town.  It  is  well  built.  In  its  vicinity 
are  considerable  copper  works. 

BAYEUX,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Calvados, 
cap.  arrond.,  17  m.  W.  bv  N.  Caen;  hit  49°  17' 
N.,  long.  0©  44' W.  Pop.  9,482  in  1861.  Bayeux 
is  a  very  ancient  city,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  principal  street,  is  meanly  built,  with  narrow 
and  crooked  streets.  The  fortifications  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared;  and  it  has  been  enlaiged  by  the 
1  unction  of  several  suburbs.  Principal  public 
building — the  cathedral,  a  laige  and  venerable 
Gothic  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  the 
ancient  episcopal  palace,  now  the  Hotel  de  ViUe, 
is  preserved  the  famous  tapvsserie  de  Bayeux,  re- 
presenting the  principal  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by 
Matilda,  the  Conqueror's  wife,  or  by  the  empress 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  It  consbts  of  a 
linen  web  214  ft-,  in  length  and  20  in.  broad ;  and 
is  divided  into  72  compartments,  each  having  an 
inscription  indicating  its  subject.  The  figures  are 
all  executed  by  the  needle;  and  it  is  valuable 
alike  as  a  work  of  art  of  the  period  referred  to, 
and  as  correctly  representing  the  costume  of  the 
time.  This  remarkable  monument  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction  during  the  frenzy  of  the  Kevo-  . 
lution.  (See  an  excellent  article  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.)  Bayeux  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  tribunals  of  original 

i'urisdiction  and  commerce,  a  college,  and  a  public 
ibrary  containing  7,000  volumes.  The  lace  ma- 
nufactures in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  employ 
a  laige  number  of  females;  and  there  are  also 
manufactures  of  table  linen,  cali(»es,  serges,  hats, 
earthenware,  &c,  with  establishments  for  cotton 
spinning.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Cherbourg.  The  country  round  is  undu- 
lating, and  affords  good  pasture.  Laig^e  quantities 
of  excellent  butter  are  made  in  the  vicinitv,  sent 
partly  to  Paris,  and  partly  shipped  for  the  French 
colonies. 

Bayeux  existed  previously  to  the  invasion  of 
Gaul*  by  the  Romans.  Under  their  sway  it  was 
successively  called  ArcB^enue,  BajocOy  and  Cfivita» 
Bajoctusium,  whence  its  modem  name.  It  be- 
longed for  a  considerable  period  to  the  English, 
and  was  twice  burned  down  in  the  contests  of  the 
latter  with  the  French :  it  also'  suffered  severely 
during  the  religious  wars. 

BAYLEN,  or  BAILEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Jaen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  22  m. 
N.  Jaen.  Pop.  7,831  in  1857.  It  is  surroundetl 
by  old  walls;  commands  the  road  leading  from 
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Castile  into  Andalusia;  has  a  parish  church,  a 
palace  belonging  to  Count  Baylen,  and  a  hospitiiL 
It  has  also  numerous  oil  miUs,  with  manufactures 
of  coaxse  doth,  glass,  bricks,  and  soap. 

Bavlen  derives  its  principal  cenity,  and  which 
events  which  took  place  in  its  vicinity,  and  which 
led  to  the  ctmiitdatton  cf  Baylen,  signed  the  20th 
June,  1808,  oy  which  General  Dupont,  and  about 
16,000  French  troops  under  his  command,  surren- 
dered to  the  Spaniards  on  condition  of  their  being 
conveyed  to  France  by  the  Spanbh  ^vemment ; 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  capitulation  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  The  incapacity  of  Dupont  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  result, 
which  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  confidence,  and 
was  always  ref^arded  hj  Napoleon  as  the  principal 
source  of  his  disasters  in  the  Peninsula. 

BAYONNE,  a  sea-port  town  and  fortress  of 
France,  d^.  Basses  Fyrdn^  cap.  arrond.,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Neve  with  the  Adour, 
about  4  m.  from  the  embouchure  of  the  latter, 
and  68  m.  WNW  Pau.  Pop.  25,011  in  1861. 
Bayonne  has  a  station  on  the  great  line  of  rail- 
way, opened  in  1864,  which  leads  from  France 
across  tJie  P^-renees  into  Spain.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  which  com- 
municate by  bridges.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Neve  is  Great  Biayonne;  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  is  Little 
Bayonne ;  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour, 
in  the  ddp.  Landes,  is  the  suburb  of  St.  £sprit, 
joined  by  a  long  wooden  drawbridge  to  the  rest  of 
the  town.  Bayonne  is  a  first-class  fortress ;  the 
citadel,  one  of  the  finest  worics  of  Yauban,  in  the 
suburb  of  St  Esprit,  commands  the  town  and 
harbour;  and  recently  the  fortifications  have  been 
still  further  augmented  and  strengthened.  It  is 
weU  built;  the  streets,  without  being  r^ular,  are 
broad,  and  set  off  with  good  houses.  There  are 
some  fine  public  places,  of  which  that  called  de 
Grammont  is  the  best.  Its  ^uays  are  superb,  and 
though  a  little  interrupted  m  parts  by  the  new 
fortincations,  afford  fine  promenades.  Principal 
public  buildings—cathedral  and  mint  Ba:^onne 
IS  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  tribunals  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce ;  it  has  also  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  diocesan  seminary,  schools  of  na^ 
vigation  and  design,  a  public  library,  and  theatre. 
A  mint  is  establi^ed  here,  the  coins  issued  from 
which  are  marked  L. :  attached  to  the  mint  is  an 
assay  office.  About  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  the  suburb  of  St  Esprit  consist  of  .Tews,  most 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been,  at  different  times, 
expelled  from  Spain.  Thev  have  three  syna^ 
gogues,  and  there  is  one  in  the  bod^  of  the  tovm. 
There  are  here  yards  for  the  buildmg  of  ships  of 
war  and  merchantmen,  with  distilleries,  sugar  re- 
fineries, glass  works,  and  &bric8  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, chocolate,  and  liqueurs.  Exclusive  of  these 
articles,  the  Adour  brings  down  supplies  of  timber, 
masts,  pitoh  and  tar,  cork,  and  other  articles,  from 
the  Pyrenees,  many  of  which  are  largely  exported. 
The  hams  of  Bayonne  have  long  enjoyed  a  high 
celebrity,  and  its  wines  and  brandies  are  also  much 
esteemed.  It  used  formerly  to  fit  out  a  consider- 
able number  of  ships  for  the  cod  and  whale  fish- 
eries, but  this  trade,  though  not  abandoned,  has 
latterlv  fallen  off.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
contraband  trade  with  Spain. 

The  river  is  rather  dangerous,  at  least  in  rough 
weather,  or  when  there  is  a  strong  current  of  fresh 
water.  It  can  only  be  entered  at  high  water, 
when  there  is  firom  18  to  15  ft  over  the  bar  at 
springs,  and  from  9  to  11  at  neaps.  The  sea  with- 
out b  usually  rough ;  and  as  the  bar  is  liable  to 
shift,  a  pilot  is  always  required. 

The  military  weapon  caUod  the  bayonet  takes 
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its  name  from  this  dty,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  invented  and  brought  into  use  during 
the  siege  of  1528.  Though  often  besicsed,  Ba- 
yonne has  never  been  taken ;  and  hence  the  motto, 
fimumam  pciUvta,  It  was  invested  by  the  British 
in  1814 ;  who  sustained  considerable  loss  from  a 
mrtie  made  by  the  gairison.  At  the  castle  of 
Merac,  in  the  vidnity,  the  transactions  took  place 
between  Napoleon  and  Qharles  IV.  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  of  Spain,  that  led  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Peninsula  by  the  latter.  Mr.  Inglis  was  highly 
pleased  with  Bayonne,  which,  he  says,  he  should 
prefer  as  a  residence  to  almost  any  place  in  the 
south  of  France. 

BAYPOOR  {yaypoora\  a  maritime  town  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Malabar,  7  m.  S.  Calicut;  1st 
11°  10'  N.,  long.  760  62'  E.  Teak  ships  of  400 
tons  are  built  here. 

BAYREUTH,  or  BAIREUTH,  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia, cap.  circ.  Upper  Mavne,  on  the  Red-Mavne, 
26  m.  E.  Bamberg;  Ut  49^  57'  N.,  long.  11®  46*  E. 
Pop.  18,230  in  1861.  It  is  partially  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  and  has  six  gates  and  two  bridges; 
is  well  built,  with  broad  well-paved  streets,  foun- 
tains, and  promenades;  but  it  has  notwithstanding 
a  cheerless,  deserted  character,  the  absence  of  the 
court,  on  which  it  formerly  depended,  not  being 
sufficiently  compensated  by  manufactures  or  com- 
merce. It  has  two  palaces;  the  oldest,  burnt  down 
in  1753,  but  again  rebuilt,  is  now  converted  into 
public  offices :  the  new  palace,  a  handsome  edifice, 
the  residence  at  times  of  members  of  the  royal 
family,  has  a  gallcary  of  indifferent  pictures:  in 
the  square  before  it  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Mar^ve  Christian  Ernest,  and  behind  it  is  t 
pubUc  garden.  Among  the  other  public  bnildiitgB 
IS  the  opera  house,  the  manege,  or  riding  school, 
the  gymnasium,  founded  in  1664,  Ac  It  has 
several  churches,  and  a  synagogae ;  with  a  public 
librar}%  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  Ac.  In  its 
subuii),  called  the  Geoi^^am  See^  now  a  dried  lake, 
is  a  penitontiary,  where  a  great  variety  of  maibles 
from  the  Fichtelgebiiige  are  polished  and  wrought 
up.  Besides  being  the  seat  of  the  administratioD, 
and  tribunals  for  uie  circ,  it  has  a  Protestant  con- 
sistory. The  geological  cabinet  and  collection  of 
fossils,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Count  Munster, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  There  is  here  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  ^roelain,  and  tobaoco- 
pipe  heads;  parchment,  Imen,  cottons,  Ac  sre 
also  produced,  and  there  are  breweries  and  tan- 
neries. About  2  m.  to  the  E.  is  the  Hermitage,  i 
fanciful  building  erected  in  the  early  part  of  last 
oentury,  at  an  immense  cost,  with  gardens  con- 
taining temples,  terraces,  statues,  and  fountains; 
and  a  fine  park,  now  much  out  of  order.  The 
Margravine,  sister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  wrote 
her  celebrated  memoirs,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Carlyle's  history  of  the  Prussian  hero-king, 
in  the  Hermitage. 

Bayreuth  formerly  constituted  the  cap.  of  an 
independent  principalitv — ^the  maxgraviat  of  Bay- 
reuth. On  the  death  of  the  last  margrave  witboat 
issue,  in  1791,  his  possessions  devolved  on  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  ceded  them  to  Prance  in  1807.  In 
1810,  Napoleon  transferred  them  to  Bavaria;  and 
their  possession  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
treaties.  (Carlyle's  History  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  called  Frederick  the  Great,  1868-5,  which 
contains  some  interesting  notices  about  Bayreuth.) 

BAZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Granada,  near  the 
Guadalquiton,  in  an  extensive,  well  watered,  and 
fertile  valley,  64  m.  E.  bv  N.  Granada ;  lat  37°  SC 
N.,  long.  "29  60'  W.  Pop.  7,275  in  1867,  including 
2  cants,  in  its  jurisdiction.  (Minano.)  It  has 
a  cathedral,  3  parish  churches,  6  convents,  an  ec- 
clesiastical seminary,  and  a  hospital    The  inhab. 
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tn  entirely  dependent  on  agricalture.  Baza  is 
other  on  the  rite  of  the  JiaaH  of  the  Romans,  or 
▼ecy  near  it,  and  yasea  and  other  interesting  Ro- 
man remains  are  dug  up  in  its  vicinity.  It  was 
taken  tnm  the  Moors  after  a  long  ri^e,  in  1489. 
BAZAS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Giionde,  cap. 
anond^  on  a  rock  33  m.  SSE.  Bordeaux.  Pop. 
4,560  in  1861.  It  is  old  and  ill-built.  It  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  and  the  ancient 
eathedraL  now  the  parish  church,  though  not 
hige,  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. It  has  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction, 
and  an  agricultural  society ;  with  a  roytd  saltpetre 
manufactory,  a  glass-work,  and  tanneries.  Bazas  is 
yery  ancient.  It  is  the  country  of  the  poet  Au- 
somns,  who  flourished  in  the  4th  century,  and  was 
also,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Gascony.  The  coimtry  round  was  long 
known  as  the  Bazadois, 

BAZOCHES-GOXET,  a  village  of  France,  ddp. 
Eure  et  Loire,  16  m.  SSE.  Nogent-Ie-Rotrou.  Pop. 
2,192  in  1861.  Bazoches  is  the  name  of  several 
other  small  towns  in  France. 

BAZZANO,  a  town    of  Central  Italy,  prov. 

Emilia,  15  m.  W.  Bologna,  on  the  Sammoggia. 

Pup.  1,973  in  1861. 

BEACHY  HEAD,  a  conspicuous  bold  promon- 

,       tory  on   the  S.  coast  of  England,  co.  Sussex; 

i       lat- 50O  44^  24"  N.,  long.  QO  18' E.    It  is  formed  of 

chalky  wliite  cliffs,  that  project  perpendicularly 

over  the  beach,  whence  it  denves  its  name,  to  the 

height  of  564  ft    A  lighthouse  of  the  first  class 

was  erected,  in  1828,  on  the  summit  of  the  second 

cliff  to  the  W.  (^  the  head,  285  ft.  above  the  level 

of  the  sea,  and  caverns  have  been  cut  in  the  cliffs, 

between  the  Head  and  Guckmore  Haven,  in  the 

view  of  affording  places  of  refuge  to  mariners 

wrecked  on  this  £mgerous  coast. 

BEACONSFIELD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Buckingham,  bund.  Bumham.  Area 
of  the  par.  3,710  acres.  Pop.  1,662  in  1861.  The 
town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Oxford,  being  24  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
the  ibrm«.  It  consists  of  four  streets,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  its  houses  are  niostly  con- 
Btzucted  of  a  mixture  of  flint  and  brick.  Ihe  re- 
mains of  Edmund  Burke  are  deposited  in  the 
cfavrc^  formerly  a  part  of  the  monastery  of  Bum- 
ham;  and  the  church-yard  has  a  marble  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  the  poet  Waller,  to  whom  the 
manor  belonged.  Bullstrode,  formerly  a  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Portland  family,  la  withm  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Beaconsfield.  Market-day,  Wednesday. 
It  has  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  on  Feb.  18,  and 
Holy  Thursday,  at  which  a  good  deal  of  business 
is  done. 

BEAMINSTER,  a  par.  and  town  of  England, 
00.  Dorset,  hund.  Beaixninster-Forum,  div.  Brid- 
port,  on  the  Birt,  128  m.  WSW.  London.    Area  of 
par.  4^350  acres.    Pop.  of  par.  2.614  in  1861.    The 
town  is  surrounded  by  hills,  wnence  the  springs, 
forming  the  river,  issue.  It  has  a  clean  respectable 
appearance,  and  is  paved,  and  lighted  by  gas.  The 
church  is  a  large  structure,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
N.  side,  being  a  chapel  of  ease  to  that  of  Nether- 
I       bury.    A  firee  school,  founded  in  1684,  educates 
I       lOOT  boys:  the  ann.  amount  of  its  endowment  is 
I       160L  a  year.     There  are  almshouses  for  six  poor 
I       women.  The  weeklv  market  on  Thursday,  and  ann. 
I       fairs  Apr.  14,  Sep'.  10,  and  Oct.  9.    There  is  a 
I       manufactory  of  sail  cloth,  and  tin  and  copper  wares 
are  made  in  the  town.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  union 
of  26  parishes.    Beaminster  is  a  town  of  consider- 
able antiquity;   but  it  has  been  several  times 
wholly  or  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  to  which  its 
modern  appearance  is  attributable. 
BEAK  LAKE  (GREAT),  a  very  iiregularly- 
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shaned  and  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water,  in  the 
NW.  part  of  N.  America ;  between  about  65°  and 
67°  N.  lat.,  and  under  the  120th  deg.  of  W.  lontt. 
The  Bear  Lake  river  flows  from  it  to  uie  Mackenae 
river.  Its  waters  are  very  pure,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  well  supplied  with  fish. 

BEAT  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^  Haute 
Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  13  m.  S.  St.  Gaudens. 
Pop.  1,363  in  1861.  The  town  is  entirely  built  of 
marble  furnished  by^  the  neighbouring  quarries; 
but  being  situated  in  a  narrow  valley ,  oetween 
mountains  which  conceal  the  sun  for  a  part  of  the 
day,  it  is  nevertheless  very  gloomy.  It  is  the 
entrepSt  of  the  contiguous  valley  of  Arran,  in 
Spain. 

BEAUCAIRE  (an.  Cr^enwcm),atown  of  France, 
d^p  Gard,  cap.  canU,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  opposite  to  Tarascon,  14  m.  E.  Nimes;  lat. 
48°  48'  32*^  N.,  long.  4°  38'  60"  E.  Pop.  9,644  in 
1861.  As  a  town,  Beaucaire  is  not  remarkable,  and 
has  no  public  building  worth  notice ;  but  its  com- 
mand of  internal  communication,  afforded  by  the 
railway  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  with  the  branch 
line  to  Cette,  as  well  as  the  navigation  by  the 
Rhone  and  the  canal  of  Beaucaire,  which  unites 
with  the  canal  du  Midi,  make  it  favourably  situ- 
ated for  an  entrepdt.  Its  chief  consequence  and 
celebrity  is  derived  from  its  fair,  which  commences 
on  the  22nd,  and  finishes  on  the  28th  Jidy.  This 
was  formerly  the  greatest  of  European  fairs,  and 
though  mudi  fallen  off,  it  is  still  attended  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  not  from  France  only,  but 
also  firom  Grermany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  Levant.  Almost  every  sort  of  article,  whether 
of  convenience  or  luxury,  is  then  to  be  met  with 
in  the  town.  It  is  said  Uiat  the  influx  of  visitors 
still  amounts  to  nearly  100,000,  and  that  the 
business  done  exceeds  150  millions  of  francs;  but 
both  these  estimates  are  probably  exaggerated. 
The  accommodations  in  the  town  and  at  Tarascon, 
not  being  nearly  sufficient  for  the  great  and  sudden 
influx  of^  strangers  to  the  fair,  large  numbers  of 
them  are  lodged  in  tents  and  other  temporary 
erections  in  the  meadow  where  the  fair  is  held, 
along  the  Rhone.  All  bills  due  at  this  fair  are 
presented  on  the  27th,  and  protested  on  the  28th. 
Ajtribunal,  instituted  for  the  purpose,  takes  cog- 
nisance of,  and  immediately  settles,  all  disputes 
that  grow  out  of  transactions  at  the  fair.  De- 
tachments from  the  garrisons  of  Nimes  and  Ta- 
rascon assist  in  keeping  order,  and  everything  is 
conducted  with  the  greatest  regularity.  'The  pre- 
fect of  the  dep.  is  always  present,  and  entertains 
the  leading  merchants. 

The  communication  between  Beaucaire  and  Ta- 
rascon used  to  be  kept  up  by  a  brid^  of  boats,  but 
this  has  been  replaced  by  a  suspension  bridge  of  a 
total  length  of  441  mHres,  or  nearly  a  mile.  The 
bridge  is  alike  substantial  and  handsome.  There 
is  at  Beaucaire  a  public  library,  of  14,000  volumes, 

BEAUFORT,  or  BEAUFORT-EN-VALLE% 
a  town  of  France,  ddp  Maine  et  Loire,  near  the 
Couesnon,  16  m.  E.  Angers.  Pop.  6,260  in  1861. 
It  has  a  college,  or  high  school,  two  workhouses,  a 
large  market-plaoe,  and  manufactures  of  canvas 
and  coarse  linen. 

Beaufort,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  the  U. 
States,  S.  Carolina,  on  Port  Royal  Island,  75  m. 
S.  Charleston,  and  58  m.  N.  Savannah;  lat.  82<^25' 
N.,  long.  80O  32'  W.  Pop.  2,500  in  1860.  It  has 
a  deep  and  spacious,  but  httle  firequented,  harbour. 
This  also  is  the  name  of  an  inconsiderable  sea-port 
town  of  N.  Carolina,  on  Gore  Sound.  Its  harbour 
admits  vessels  drawing  12  ft.  water. 

Bbaufobt,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Savoy,  near 
the  Doron,  30  m.  ENE.  Chambery.  Pop.  2,750  in 
1861.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  mines 
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of  coal,  copper^  and  lead,  the  latter  containing 
silver. 

BEAUGENCY,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Loiret, 
cap.  cant»,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loure,  16  m. 
SW.  OrleanB,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Tours. 
Pop.  5,052  in  1861.  This  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
and  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
the  foreign,  civil,  and  religious  wan  of  France. 
It  fell  successivdy  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns, 
Baxons,  Normans,  and  English;  but  it  suffered 
most  from  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century. 
It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  wit)i  towers 
and  bastions,  part  of  which  are  still  standing,  the 
rest  having  been  pulled  down,  and  convert^  into 
promenades.  It  was  also  defended  by  a  castle,  of 
which  nothing  now  remains  but  a  massive  tower, 
115  ft.  high.  It  has  a  bridge  over  the  Loire  of 
22  arches;  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  distilleries,  and 
tanneries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  com, 
and  wooL 

BEAUJEU,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Rhone,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Ardifere,  30  m.  NNW.  Lyons.  Pop. 
3,993  in  1861.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
on  the  top  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
It  has  manufactures  of  casks  and  lanterns,  and  is 
the  entrepot  of  all  the  products  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Saone  and  the  Loiret, 

BEAULIEU,  a  town  of  France,  dA).  Correze, 
cap.  aint.,  on  the  Dordogne,  22  m.  S.  Tulle.  Pop. 
2,380  in  1861.  It  has  some  trade  in  wine.  Beau- 
lieu  is  the  name  of  24  other  small  towns  in  France. 

BEAULY,  a  sea-port  and  village  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Inverness,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Beauly  Water, 
where  it  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  Beauly  Frith, 
9  m.  W.  Inverness.  Pop.  917  in  1861,  of  whom 
434  males  and  483  females.  The  place  is  finely 
situated.  The  Beauly  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  five  arches,  and  the  village  has  some  trade. 

BEAUMARIS,  a  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  N. 
Wales,  CO.  Anglesey,  hund.  Dendaetliwy,  near  the 
N.  entrance  to  the  Menai  Strait,  in  Beaumaris 
Bay,  4  m.  NNE.  the  Menai  bridge ;  hit.  bS9  17' 
N.,  long.  40  5'  W.  Pop.  of  borough,  2,558  in  1861. 
It  is  finely  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  bay,  in  a 
low  level  tract,  which,  however,  commands  some 
of  the  finest  views  in  Wales.  It  is  neatly  built. 
The  castle,  erected  by  Edward  I.,  though  m  a  di- 
lapidated state,  is  a  fine  ruin :  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  fosse,  flanked  by  twelve  circular  bastions.  The 
building  is  nearly  quadrangular,  with  a  round 
tower  at  each  ap^le.  The  par.  church  is  at  Llan- 
defan,  but  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  town, 
in  which  service  is  performed  in  English  and 
Welsh.  There  are  four  chapels,  belonging  to  Cal- 
vinists.  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  all 
well  attended ;  a  free  grammar-school,  well  en- 
dowed, the  head  master  of  which  must  be  of  the 
Established  Church  and  M.A. ;  a  national  school, 
for  240  boys  and  girls,  in  the  town,  and  another 
in  Llandagvan  (endowed  by  the  late  Duchess  of 
Kent),  for  60  scholars :  each  of  the  religious  sects 
have  also  large  Sunday  schools ;  and  in  all  the 
English  language  is  now  taught  The  town-hall 
is  a  commodious  modem  structure,  with  rooms 
for  the  bor.  business,  courts  of  lustice,  and  a  spa- 
cious ball-room.  There  are  also  a  co.  hall,  a  co. 
prison,  and  a  custom-house.  The  weekly  markets 
are  held  on  Sat.  and  Wed. :  annual  fairs  on  Feb. 
13,  Holy  Thurs.,  Sept  19,  Dec  19,  all  for  cattle. 
No  particular  manufacture  or  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  town.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay, 
opposite  the  town,  in  7  fathoms  stifl*  clay;  or  ves- 
sels may  be  grounded  near  it  on  soft  mud.  The 
W.  passage  may  be  entered  at  any  time  of  tide. 
Vessels  often  resort  thither  for  security  in  hard 
gales ;  and  occasionally  some  are  repaired  on  the 
beaclu     In  the  year  1803,  there  entered  2,220 
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vessels,  of  291,649  tons,  and  there  cleared  629 
vessels,  of  135,993  tons.  About  one-half  of  the 
shipping  consisted  of  steamers.  Beaumaris  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  island  and  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
and  comprises  in  its  jurisdiction  those  of  Conway, 
Amlwch,  Holyhead,  Pwlhely,  Barmouth,  and 
Caernarvon.  What  trade  the  town  itself  possesses 
is  chiefly  coastwise.  There  is  a  steam-pad^et  com- 
munication between  Beaumaris,  Liverpool,  and 
Dublin,  but  the  latter  has  almost  ceased  since  the 
erection  of  the  great  Menai  bridge,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  more  direct  mail  communication  via 
Holyhead.  The  pier,  quays,  and  warehouses,  arc 
protected  by  extensive  sea  walK  The  place  de- 
rives considerable  advantage  from  visitors  from 
Liverpool,  who  resort  to  it  for  sea-bathing^  which 
respect  it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  There  are 
many  bathing  machines,  and  the  fine  firm  sands 
of  the  beach  form  a  delightful  promenade,  from 
whence,  as  well  as  from  the  green,  a  magnificent 
prospect  presents  itaelf.  Baion  Hill,  the  seat  of 
the  Bulkeley  family,  is  on  an  eminence  near  the 
town,  and  its  fine  grounds  slope  towards  it:  there 
are  several  other  good  mansions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  hoteb  and  inns  in  the  town  are  ex- 
cellent There  is  a  fine  road  from  the  town  to 
the  Menai  bridge  (4^  m.),  which  also  commands 
splendid  views. 

Since  the  Municipal  Beform  Act,  the  Umits  of 
the  bor.  have  been  restricted  so  as  to  comprise  onlr 
the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  llie 
ancient  bounds  included  its  own  parish,  and  parts 
of  six  others,  for  an  extent  of  upwards  of  10  m. : 
it  has  now  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 
Its  governing  charter,  previously,  was  granted  in 
the  4th  of  £liz. ;  this  quotes,  by  inmexinuts,  ten 
others,  the  earliest  being  in  24  tdw.  L  The  go- 
vernment was  vested  in  a  self-elective  body,  con- 
sisting of  a  mayor,  2  bailifis,  and  21  burgesses,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  The  Beform  Act  divested  them  of  this  privi- 
lege, and  made  Beaumaris  the  prindpal  of  5  oon- 
tr«)utoTy  bors«  which  jointly  return  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  The  Beaumaris  district,  comprising 
Amlwch,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefni  had  547  regis- 
tered electors  m  1864,  the  constituency  beingfonned 
by  a  few  members  of  the  old  corporation  and  \QL 
householders.  The  '  influence '  is  divided  between 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  and  the  Stanley  and 
Bulkeley  families.  The  corporation  revenues  are 
derived  from  rents  of  lands,  tenements,  oyster- 
beds,  and  harbour  dues :  they  average  about  &56L 
The  town  derives  its  origin  from  Edw.  I.,  who, 
after  founding  the  castles  of  Caernarvon  and  Con- 
way, built  that  of  Beaumaris,  in  1295. 

BEAUMONT-DE-LOMAGNE,  a  town  of 
France,  d^.  Tam  et  Garonne,  cap.  cant,  on  the 
Gimone,  21  nu  SW.  Montauban.  Pop.  4,570  in 
1861.  This  little  town  is  alike  remarkable  by  the 
regularity  of  its  plan,  the  neatness  of  its  houses, 
and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  territory.  It  is 
built  round  a  spacious  square,  and  its  streets,  which 
are  broad  and  straight,  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles.    It  has  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth,  hats 

BEAUMONT-LE-VICOMTE,  or  BEAU- 
MONT-SUR-SAIiTHE,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Sarthe,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Sarthe,  17  m.  K.  Mans. 
Pop.  2,184  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures  of  drug- 
gets and  other  descriptions  of  woollen  cloth ;  and 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  fat  gee^e. 
The  town  has  a  station  on  the  line  of  railway  fn)m 
Mans  to  Caen  and  Cherbourg.  There  is  a  line 
promenade  on  an  adjoining  hill.  Beaumont,  either 
singly  or  with  some  addition,  is  the  name  of  avast 
number  of  small  towiiB  in  France.  The  mofft  con- 
siderable is  Beaumont  «ur  Oisk,  dep.  Seine  et 
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Oise,  21  m.  N.  Paris,  on  the  Northern  of  France 
railway.    Pop.  2,431  in  1861.    It  stands  on  a  hill, 
aiid  has  gha^works,  and  a  manufactory  of  salt- 
i      pctrc 

I  BEAUNE,  a  town  of  France,  dt^p.  Cote  d'Or, 

cap.  airond.,  in  an  agreeable  country,  at  the  foot 
of  a  lull  which  produces  excellent  wine,  on  the 
small  river  Boozeoise,  20  m.  SSW.  Dilon.    Pop. 
10,719  in  186U    There  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Dijon  to  Lyon.     The  town  is  well  built; 
streets  broad,  straight,  and  watered  by  the  foun- 
tain dt  TAigyje.    The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is 
handsome ;  but  the  finest  building  in  the  town  is 
the  magnificent  hospital,  found^  in  1444,  and 
I      endowed  by  Nicholas  Kollin,  chancellor  to  Philip 
Duke  of  Burgundy.    Bcaune  is  the  seat  of  tri- 
banals  of  commerce  and  primary  iurisdiction ;  has 
a  communal  college,  and  a  public  library  with 
above  10,000  volumes.     Its  ramparts,  which  are 
I      planted,  aiford  fine  promenades;  and  it  has  an  ex- 
tensive public  garden,  public  baths,  and  a  theatre. 
It  produces  cloth,  cutlerj',  leather,  \'inegar,  casks ; 
and  has  dye-works  and  large  nurseries  of  fruit 
I      trees.     But  the  principal  celebrity  of  Beaune  is 
I      derived  from  its  being  the  centre  of  the  trade  in 
I      the  wine  that  bears  its  name ;  that  is,  in  the  best 

of  the  second  growths  of  Burgundy, 
i         BEAUXE-LA-KOLANDE,  a  town  of  France, 
!      de'p.  Loiret,  cap.  cant.,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  Montargis. 
Pop.  2,095  in  1861. 

BEAUPREAU,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Maine 
et  Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Evre,  28  m.  SW. 
Ang^s.  Pop.  3,821  in  1861.  It  has  a  court  of 
i  original  jurisdiction,  with  dye-works  and  tanneries. 
In  1793  the  Vendeans  obtained,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town,  a  complete  victor}^  over  the  republicans 
uider  General  Ligonnier. 

BEAUSSET,  a  town  of  France,  d<^n.  Var,  cap. 
cant.,  9  m.  NW.  Toulon.  Pop.  2,992  m  1861.  It 
has  fabrics  of  hats  and  tiles,  with  tanneries,  a  glass- 
work,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  oil,  wine,  spirits, 
soap,  and  coarse  cloth  and  linen. 

BEAUVAIS,  a  to^Ti  of  France,  cap.  ddp.  Oise, 
on  Uie  The'rain,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Avdon, 
in  a  vallev  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  42  m.  N. 
by  W.  Paris ;  lat.  49©  26'  1"  N.,  lon^.  2°  5^  E.,  on  a 
branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Pans  to  Boulo^e. 
'  Pop.  15,364  in  1861.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  So  late  as 
]8()3  it  was  surroimded  by  ramparts  and  fosses, 
bat  these  have  been  since  partly  levelled,  and  con- 
verted into  agreeable  promenades.  It  is  ill  built, 
the  houses  consisting,  for  the  roost  part,  of  wood, 
clay,  and  mortar :  the  streets  are  not  narrow,  nor 
dirty,  but  they  are  badly  plaimed.  Had  the  ca- 
thedral been  finished  on  its  original  plan,  it  would 
have  been  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in  France,  but 
the  choir  only  is  complete.  It  contains  a  fine  mo- 
nument of  Cardinal  de  Janson,  bishop  of  Beauvais. 
The  church  of  St.  Stephen,  erected  in  997,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  painted  j^lass  windows.  The 
!  epii^?opal  palace,  now  the  hotel  de  prc^fet,  is  very 
laige  and  ancient,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
(iothic  castle.  Previously  to  the  Kevolution  there 
were  in  Beauvais,  besides  the  cathedral,  6  colle- 
giate churches,  12  parish  ditto,  with  6  convents 
for  men  and  2  for  women.  Now,  however,  the 
convents  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and  all  the  churches, 
f«ve  two,  and  two  chapels  of  ease,  have  either 
been  pulled  down  or  applied  to  other  purposes. 
The  other  public  buUdings  are  the  college,  theatre, 
hotel  de  Dieu,  with  40  beds,  and  an  Imperial  ma- 
nufactory of  tapestry.  It  b  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
of  courts  of  pretniere  inMtance,  and,  besides  the 
crilU^re  has  a  diocesan  seminary,  with  145  pupils, 
gratuitous  courses  of  geometry  and  mechanics  ap- 
plied to  the  arts,  and  a  public  library  with  7,500 
\i>\^  I. 
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volumes.  Beauvais  has  considerable  advantages, 
in  the  command  of  wat«r-power,  and  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  turf  fuel  for  the  prosecution  of  manufac- 
tures ;  but  though  those  carried  on  in  the  town  be 
considerable,  they  are  not  flourishing.  The  prin- 
cipal is  that  of  a  sort  of  flannel  {moUeton) ;  at 
present,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  retrograde 
condition,  owing  to  the  want  of  capiUU  and  enter- 
prise in  those  engaged  in  it.  A  good  deal  of  cloth 
is  made  of  a  medium  quality'.  There  is  also  a 
royal  manufactory  of  tapestry,  e8ta!)Ushed  in  1664 ; 
but  these  establishments  are  of  little  or  no  use, 
except  as  works  of  art,  their  products  being  too 
dear  to  come  into  general  demand.  The  fabrics 
of  printed  cottons  are  much  fallen  off;  but  the  art 
of  dyeing  is  still  successfully  practised,  and  there 
are  extensive  bleach-fields,  with  flour-mills,  and 
tanneries.  The  trade  of  I^eauvais  Ls  extensive. 
Large  quantities  of  com,  and  of  linen,  called  deTiU 
H(Manelej  manufactuied  in  its  vicinity,  arc  dis- 
posed of  in  its  markets. 

Beauvais  existed  under  the  Romans,  and  has 
since  been  held  by  the  Normans  and  the  English, 
from  the  latter  of  whom  it  was  ^\TC8ted  in  the  15th 
century.  In  1477  it  was  besieged  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  though  without  a 
garrison,  the  citizens,  led  on  by  the  famous  heroine, 
Jeanne  Hachette,  repelled  the  enemy.  An  annual 
festival  is  still  celebrated  in  honour  of  this  event, 

BEAUyOIK,  or  BEAUVOIS-SUR-MER,  a 
town  of  France,  ddp.  Vendcfe,  cap.  cant.,  opposite  to 
the  Island  of  Noirmutier,  about  3  m.  from  the  sea, 
with  which  it  is  united  by  a  canal.  Pop.  2,616  in 
1861.  YesselB  of  firom  sixty  to  eighty  tons  come 
up  to  the  town,  to  load  with  com  and  salt,  pro- 
duced in  the  salt  marshes  in  the  \icinity.  The 
sea,  in  ancient  times,  came  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
tewiu  It  was  formerlv  fortified,  and  had  a  castle, 
which  was  besieged  by  Henry  IV.  in  1588,  who 
having  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  was  involved  in 
the  greatest  danger. 

BECCLES,  a  bor.,  par.,  and  town  of  England^ 
NE.  border,  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  Waveney,  05  m. 
NE.  London,  13  m.  SE.  Yarmouth,  on  the  Great 
Eastern  railwav,  formerly  the  Eastern  Counties, 
Pop.  3,493  in  1821 ;  4,086  in  1841 ;  and  4,226  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  built  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river,  and  consists  of  several  streets,  diverging 
from  a  central  area  where  the  market  is  held. 
The  church,  with  a  modern  detached  steeple,  is 
an  ancient  structure  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  over- 
looking the  level  pastures  through  which  the 
Waveney  flows.  There  are  two  dissenting  chapels  j 
a  free  school,  founded  under  James  I.,  for  100 
boys;  a  grammar-scliool,  endowed  in  1713,  which 
has  ten  exhib.  to  Emanuel  ColL,  Cambr. ;  a  lui- 
tional  school ;  a  new  town-haU,  theatre,  and  as- 
sembly-rooms. The  weekly-market  is  on  Satur- 
day. Annual  fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Mondav,, 
June  29,  and  Oct  2 ;  the  last  being  a  horse  fair. 
There  are  no  manufactures,  but  malting  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  town  has  been 
rendered  accessible  to  vessels  of  100  tons  burden, 
partly  by  deepening  the  river  Waveney,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  the  Norwich  and  Lowestoft 
navigation.  It  has,  in  consequence^  some  coasting 
trade,  in  the  importation  of  coals,  timber,  Ac.,  and 
m  the  exportation  of  com  and  other  produce.  Tho 
shipping  belonging  to  the  trade  is  inconsiderable, 
and  is  included  in  that  of  Yarmouth,  of  which  it 
is  reckoned  an  out-port.  The  railway  from  Beccles 
to  Bungay,  opened  March  2,  1863,  has  given  ui- 
creased  facilities  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Since  the  Municipal  Keform  Act  the  limits  of 
the  bor.  have  been  contracted  so  as  to  include 
onlv  the  part  on  wiiich  the  town  stands,  an  area 
of  ^50  acres.    It  was  previously  co-extensive  with 
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the  parish,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  84  Henry 
VIll.,  when  Beccles  Fen,  consisting  of  1,400  acres 
of  pasture,  was  granted.  The  governing  charter 
was  granted  in  2  James  I.  The  privilege  of  de- 
pasturing stock  on  the  fen  extends  to  every  house- 
nolder;  and,  of  the  original  grant,  940  acres  re- 
main unalienated.  The  corporation  also  possess 
an  estate,  called  the  Hoapital  Hill,  and  a  lease  of 
the  tolls  of  markets  and  fairs,  drc ;  making  the 
average  amount  of  their  annual  revenue  upwards 
of  1,800/.  Their  business  is  transacted  in  the  town- 
hall,  where  quarterly  sessions  for  the  neighbour- 
hood are  also  held  by  the  co-magistrates. 

BEDALE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
X.  R,  CO.  York,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Swale,  34  m. 
NNW.  York.  Area  of  par.  7,070  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  2,860  in  1861 ;  of  town,  1,157.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  the  church  is  a  laige  and  handsome 
edifice,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  living,  which  is  a  rector)^,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  county,  having  been  worth,  at  an  average 
of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  2,000/.  a  year. 
It  has  a  grammar-school,  and  some  charities.  The 
country  round  is  very  fertile,  and  it  has  a  well- 
supplied  market. 

BEDARIEUX,  a  town  of  France,  dcfp.  Herault, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Orb,  20  m.  N.  I3eziers.  Pop. 
9,087  in  1861.  It  is  neat,  and  well  built,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  of  its  size  in 
France.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  and  coarnc 
cloth,  of  stuffs,  of  silk  and  wool,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton stockings,  hats,  oil,  paper,  and  soap,  with  dye- 
works  and  taimeries.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
branch  line  of  railway  from  Gralsscssac  to  Beziers, 
which  connects  it  with  the  general  railway  system 
of  the  countn'. 

BEDFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  having 
N.  and  N  W.,  Huntingdon  and  Northampton  shires; 
£.,  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge;  S.,  Hertford; 
and  \V.,  Buckingham  and  Northampton.  Area, 
295,582  acres,  of  which  about  250,000  are  sup- 
posed to  be  arable,  meadow  and  pasture.  Surface 
diversified  with  low  hills,  valleys,  and  extensive 
level  tracts.  On  the  S.,  the  Chiltem  hills  rise  to 
a  considerable  elevation.  I^rincipal  rivers,  Ouse 
and  IvelL  It  has  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the 
stiffest  clay  to  the  lightest  sand.  In  the  vale  of 
Bedford,  the  8r)il  is  clayey ;  the  sandy  soil  is  well 
suited  for  the  turnip  husbandry  and*  garden  cul- 
ture ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  co.  may  l^  said  to  l)e 
(►f  about  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  It  is 
chiefiy  under  tillage,  which  is  in  a  medium  state 
of  improvement — not  so  far  advanced  as  in  some 
counties,  nor  so  backwani  as  in  others.  WTieat 
and  beans  are  the  princiiial  produce  of  the  clays, 
and  tuniii^s  and  barley  of  the  sandy  soils.  La^e 
quantities  of  vegetables  are  raised  in  various 
places,  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  London 
and  Cambridge.  Cattle  of  a  mixed  breed.  Stock 
of  sheep  estimated  at  about  200,000.  There  are 
some  large  estates ;  but  property  is  notwithstand- 
ing a  good  deal  subdivided.  Average  size  of  farms, 
150  acres ;  average  rent  of  land,  in  1842-43, 
258.  bd.  an  acre.  Fullers'  earth  is  dug  up  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Wobum. 
Excellent  straw  platt  for  ladies'  hats  is  made  at 
Dunstable :  the  manufacture  of  pillow  lace,  once 
widely  diffused  through  the  countr}',  has  much 
declined,  and  there  is  no  other  manufacture  of  any 
importance.  Principal  towns,  Bedford,  Biggles- 
wade, Leighton-Buzzard,  and  Luton.  Bedford- 
shire contains  9  hundreds,  and  1 23  parishes ;  and  in 
1841  had  21,235  inhab.  houses,  and  107,936  inhabs. 
The  census  returns  of  1861  showed  a  moderate 
increase  of  population,  there  being  27,419  inhab. 
houses,  and  a  pop.  of  135,265,  of  whom  63,780 
males  and  71,485  females.    The  co.  returns  two 
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members  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  constituency  con- 
sisted, in  1865,  of  4,701  registered  electors.  Bed- 
fordshire was  part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
Watlhig  Street  may  be  traced  in  the  direction  of 
the  route  from  Dunstable  to  Stratford. 

Bedford,  a  bor.  and  town  of  England,  cap.  co. 
Bedford,  on  the  Ouse,  45  m.  NNW.  London,  on  the 
Midland  railway.    Pop.  5,466  in  1821 ;  9,178  in 
1841 ;  11,693  in'l851 ;  and  13,412  in  1861.    Num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  2,307  in  1851,  and  2,754  in 
1861.    Tlie  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale,  on 
both  sides  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  a  hand- 
some five-archc<l  stone  briilge,  built  in  1810.    It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  wide  street,  betiv'een  1  and  2 
m.  long,  intersected  by  several  smaller  streets  at 
right  angles.    The  houses  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river  are  handsome  modem  structures;  the  rest, 
an  intermixture  of  ancient  and  modem,  but  mostly 
well  built  and  neat ;  the  whole  is  paved,  Wted 
by  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.    There 
are  five  churches :  St  Peter's,  the  most  andcnt, 
has  a  Norman  porch  and  a  fine  tower ;  St  John's, 
St  Mary's,  and  St  Paul's,  are  all  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  good  towers.    The  Baptbts,  Indepen- 
dents, Wesleyans,  Jews,  and  Moravians,  have  each 
places  of  worship ;  the  last  have  also  a  female 
establishment    There  is  a  flourishing  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1556,  which  educates  between 
70  and  80  of  the  town  boys  free ;  and  about  the 
same  number  who  board  with  the  head  master, 
and  pay  :  it  has  8  exliib.,  of  80^  a  year  each,  tu 
Oxfortl,  Cambridge,  and   Dublin:   another  free 
school,  founded  in  1727,  for  10  boys  and  10  girb; 
and  a  bluo-coat  school,  founded  in  1760,  for  cloth- 
ing and  e<lucating  25  boys :  this  last  is  now  unitcil 
with  the  national  school,  but  the  endowment  is 
kept  distinct    The  charities,  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  town,  exceed  in  amount  those  of  any 
other  in  the  kingdom.    The  principal  charity  con- 
sists of  pn)perty  in  Bedford  and  London,  left  by 
Sir  William  Ilarpur,  who  was  bom  in  the  former, 
and  became  lord  mayor  of  the  latter.    The  tnis^ 
tees  are — the  lord-lieut ;  the  members  for  the  oi 
and  the  bor. :  the  first  and  second  masters  of  the 
grammar-school ;  eighteen  persons  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Bedford ;  and  the  corporation;  the 
last  i>eing,  in  fact,  virtually  its  managers.    The 
revenue  is  distributed  amongst  the  free  grammar, 
Engln*h,  national,  and  commercial  schools  ;5S 
almshouses ;  and  in  marriage  portions,  apprentice 
fees,  premiums,  and  donaticms  amongst  the  poor. 
Besides  this,  the  principal  charity,  there  is  thehft*- 
pital  of  St  John,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edwanl 
IL,  for  a  master  and  10  poor  brethren;  and  8 
almshouses,  endowed  in  1679,  for  decayed  single 
folks  of' either  sex.    There  is  a  sessions-house,  a 
theatre,   and  a  public  library;  reading,  lecture, 
billiard,  and  assemblv-rooms,  all  in  one  handsome 
structure,  recently  built.    There  is  also  a  new 
building  in  the  Tudor  style,  erected  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Bedford  charity,  with  rooms  for  the 
English  and  national  schools.    ITie  co.  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  are  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the 
town.    Tlie  co.  Imiatic  asylum,  and  the  co.  infir- 
mary, are  also  near  the  town,  on  the  Amptliill 
road':  the  infirmarj',  a  large  fine  building,  was 
erected  in  1833,  chiefly  from  funds  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. ;  but  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tavistock  subscribed  2,000i  towards  its 
completion.    The  penitentiary  (a  large  estab.)  on 
the  Kettering  road.    The  chief  market  is  held  on 
Saturday :  the  weekly  sale  of  wheat  averages  about 
600  quarters.    There  is  a  smaller  market  on  Mon- 
dav,  chietlv  for  pigs.    Annual  fairs  are  held  tirst 
Tuesdav  in  Lent  April  21,  July  5,  Aug.  21,  Oct 
12,  Nov.  17,  and  Dec.  19.    That  in  Oct  is  call«l 
the  statute  fair,  and  is  the  most  important :  the 
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others  are  cattle  fairs.  The  Ouse  is  navigable  from 
hence  to  Lvnn  Regis,  and  a  considerable  traffic  is 
carried  on  between  the  two  towns,  chiefly  in  malt, 
coali^  timber,  and  iron.  I^ace-making*  formerly 
employed  a  great  many  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  now  straw-platting.  There  are  no  other 
manufactures.  The  town  has  great  facilities  for 
trade,  being  on  the  crossing  of  two  great  lines  of 
lailway,  the  Midland,  and  a  branch  of  the  great 
London  and  North  Western  line.  The  bor.  is 
oo-extensive  with  the  five  parishes  of  Sts.  Peter, 
Paul,  Cuthbert,  Mary,  and  John ;  the  area  of  the 
whole  is  2,164  acres,  the  town  being  in  the  midst, 
with  a  fertile  belt  of  land  all  round.  It  is  dlvidecl 
into  two  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  six 
aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  corjioratiou,  derived  from  lands  and 
houses  in  the  bor.,  amounts  to  about  1,500^  a  year. 
There  are  local  courts  of  petty  and  quarter  sessions, 
and  of  pleas.  The  co.  sessions  and  assizes  are  also 
hehl  in  the  town. 

Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  Bedford 
is  the  union  town  for  44  parishes.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  union  by  six  guardians.  The  bor. 
has  returned  two  members  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the 
23  Edw.  L  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  thev 
were  elected  b^  the  buigesses  and  freemen,  botli 
bodies  consisting  of  an  indefinite  number.  In 
1864,  the  constituency  consisted  of  986  registered 
electors,  of  whom  48  remaining  *old  freemen,' 
and  210  'pot-wallopers.'  Bedford  is  also  the 
principal  polling  town  of  the  co.  A  strong  castle 
was  built  here  soon  after  the  Conquest,  which  in 
sobsfxiuent  reigns  endured  many  sieges;  part  of 
its  entrenchments  may  still  be  traced.  John 
Bunyan  was  imprisoned  in  Bedford  gaol  from 
1660'till  1672;  and  in  it  he  wrote  the  first  portion 
of  the  Filffrim's  Frogress.  He  subsecjuently  con- 
tinued, for  the  most  part,  to  reside  m  the  town 
till  his  demise  in  1688.  The  Russell  family 
doive  their  title  of  duke  from  the  town. 

BEDFORD  LEVEL,  a  distr.  on  the  E.  coast  of 
England,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  a  fiat 
marshy  tract,  called  the  Fens,  which  extends  into 
six  counties,  and  is  bounded  on  the  NE.  by  that 
{Creat  inlet  of  the  German  Ocean,  known  as  the 
Wash;  and  in  all  other  directions  by  ranges  of 
hills  that  enclose  it  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  It 
includes  about  450,000  acres  of  this  fen  country, 
and  extends  N.  and  S.,  from  Tydd  St.  Giles  to 
Milton,  33  m. ;  and  fh)m  Peterborough  to  Brandon, 
in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  40  m.  Its  boundaries 
are  irregular ;  but,  commencing  firom  Peterborough 
northerly,  the  line  extends  by  Peakirk,  Crowland, 
Whaplode  Drove,  Parson  Drove,  Guyhim,  Salter's 
Lode,  and  Mcthwold,  to  Brandon ;  and  thence,  on 
the  S.  side,  by  Mildenhall,  Milton,  Earith,  Ram- 
say, Wood  Walton,  and  Yaxley,  to  Peterborourfi. 
This  comprises  the  whole  Isle  of  Ely  (the  N. 
div.  of  Cambridgeshire),  and  a  few  parishes  in 
the  S.  division  of  that  countv;  30,000  acres  of 
Suffolk ;  63,000  of  Norfolk ;  67,000  of  Hunting- 
don; between  7,000  and  8,000  of  Northampton- 
shire; and  the  SE.  portion  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  whole  tract  appears  to  have  been  gra- 
dually formed,  by  sedimentary  depositions,  in 
an  inlet  of  the  ocean,  brought  thither  by  the 
tidal  currenta,  from  the  debris  of  the  coast,  and 
by  torrents  from  the  surrounding  uplands.  Eight 
principal  rivers,  or  drains,  originally  traversed  the 
level,  three  of  which  had  their  outfalls  in  the 
%  Ka:  the  Welland,  in  Foss  Dyke  Wash;  the 
Nene,  in  the  Sutton  Wash  Way ;  and  the  Ouse, 
at  Lynn  Regis :  of  the  rest,  the  Glen  joined  the 
AVeliand,  near  its  outfall;  the  Wisbojich  was  a 
branch  of  the  None ;  the  Cam,  the  Larke,  and 
the  little  Ouse,  fell  into  the  Great  Ouse  on  its  E. 


side.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
who  formed  sea  embankments,  and  shut  out  the 
tide:  subsequently  to  which,  for  a  prolonged 
period,  it  was  a  very  fertile  and  populous  tract. 
The  outfalls  of  the  streams,  and  the  depths  of 
their  channels,  remained  adequate  to  carry  oft* 
the  superfiuous  water,  and  effect  a  proper  drainage, 
although  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  tlie 
average  level  of  the  surface  was  formerly  several 
feet  lower  than  at  present  (at  Spalding  and  Wis- 
beach  not  less  than  10  ft,,  and  at  Peterborough 
5  ft.).  The  roots  of  large  trees,  grass  lying  m 
swathes,  as  when  first  mowed,  boats,  and  shoes  of 
a  pattern  worn  m  Richard  II.'s  reign,  have  been 
discovered  in  various  places  at  the  depth  of  several 
feet  under  silt  or  peat.  At  the  setting  down  of 
Skirbeck  sluice,  near  Boston,  a  blacksmith's  shop 
was  found  under  16  fl.  of  silt.  Tliese  changes, 
therefore,  were  occasioned  by  the  continued 
operation  of  the  same  causes  to  which  the  for- 
mation of  the  district  is  originallj'  attributable, 
and  which  are  still  in  ceaseless  action  on  the 
coast.  By  shutting  out  the  tide  also,  its  scouring 
action  would  be  greatly  limited;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  channels  and  outfalls  of  the  streams 
would  silt  up  and  contract  more  rapidly,  unless 
prevented  by  some  artificial  means.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  would  be  gradual ;  and,  down  to 
the  time  of  Stephen,  we  find  the  district  round 
Thomey  described  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as 
most  beautiful  and  fertile;  whilst  at  the  period 
when  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  his  coadjutors, 
undertook  the  drainage  of  the  great  level  that 
is  named  from  him,  this  tract,  comprising  18,000 
acres,  was  an  inundated  morass,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  hillock  on  which  the  abbey  stood. 
As  early,  however,  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the 
silting  up  of  the  rivers,  and  the  want  of  adequate 
drainage,  had  become  an  evil  of  great  magnitude ; 
and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  fens  then  be- 
longed to  rich  religious  establishments,  they  made 
many  vigorous  efforts  to  obviate  the  increasing 
eviL  But  it  was  not  till  the  era  of  Elizabeth 
that  the  drainage  of  the  fens  was  viewed  in  its 
true  Kght,  that  of  an  important  national  concern ; 
and  an  act  was  passed  for  effecting  it  in  the  44th 
of  her  reign.  In  consequence  of  the  queen's  death, 
nothing  was  attempted  till  1634,  when  a  charter 
was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Betl- 
fonl  (who  had  succeeded  to  the  property  of  Tliomev 
Abbey),  and  13  other  adventurers,  who  undertook 
to  drain  the  level,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
95,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  land :  this  was  par- 
tially accomplished  within  three  years,  at  the 
cost  of  100,000/.  The  principal  cuts  then  made 
were,  the  Old  Bedford  Kiver,  6  m.  long,  20  ft. 
^vide ;  Sam's  Cut,  of  the  same  length  and  size ; 
Bevil's  Loam,  10  m.  long,  and  40  ft.  wide ;  and 
Peakirk  Drain,  of  the  same  lengUi,  and  17  ft. 
wide.  The  old  drains  were  al^  repaired  and 
enlarged,  and  four  sluices  formed  to  keep  out  the 
tide :  two  at  Tidd,  one  at  Wisbeach,  and  one  at 
Salter's  Lode.  After  all  these  works  had  been 
accomplished,  at  so  great  a  cost,  by  the  corpora- 
tion, the  contract  was  set  aside,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  government,  under  the  plea  of  the  drains 
being  inadequate.  An  offer  was  then  made  by 
the  king  to  undertake  the  drainage  of  the  fens, 
on  being  allowed  152,000  acres,  which  was  57,000 
more  than  were  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  cor- 
poration for  effecting  it.  This  disgraceful  attempt 
to  swindle  the  latter  out  of  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  from  their  outlay  and  exertions  was, 
however,  defeated  by  the  national  disturbances 
that  shortly  after  broke  out.  But  the  neglect 
consequent  on  the  distrocted  state  of  the  country 
rendered  what  hod  been  effected  in  a  great  measura 
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U8ele88,  80  that-  the  district  remained  a  waste,  till 
1649,  when  William,  Earl  of  Bedford,  had  all 
his  father*8  rights  restored  by  the  Convention 
'  parliament :  another  effort  was  then  made,  under 
his  direction;  and  at  the  cost  of  800,000^  the 
original  adventurers  were  enabled  to  claim  their 
95,000  acres.  The  principal  cut  last  made  was 
that  of  the  New  Bedford  river,  100  ft.  wide,  a 
short  distance  from,  and  running  nearly  parallel 
with,  the  old  one.  In  1668  a  corporation  was 
established  by  an  act  (16  C.  II.  c  17),  to  provide 
for  the  mauitenance  and  r^air  of  the  works,  and 
to  levy  assessments  on  the  proprietors  for  the 
sums  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  a  governor,  6  bailiffs,  20  conser- 
vators, and  a  commonalty,  consisting  of  all  who 
possess  100  acres  within  the  level.  The  conser- 
vators arc  required  to  have  200,  the  bailiffs  and 
governor  400  each ;  the  officers  are  elected 
ainmally.  Several  subsequent  acts  have  been 
I>assed  to  explain,  alter,  and  amend  the  original 
one;  but  its  main  outlines  have  Ixjen  preser\*ed, 
and  continue  to  fonn  tlie  basis  of  the  government 
of  the  Fen.  In  1697  the  level  was  divided  into 
three  parts — the  N.,  Middle,  and  S.  levels:  the 
first  comprises  the  lands  between  the  WeUand 
and  the  Nene;  the  second,  those  between  the 
Nene  and  Old  Bedford  rivers ;  the  thinl  extends 
from  Old  Bedford  river  to  the  southern  limits. 

In  1795,  an  act  passed  for  improving  the  outfall 
of  the  Ouse,  and  for  making  a  cut  from  Eaubrink 
to  LjTin ;  this  was  not  effected  till  1820,  and  has 
proved  highly  beneficial.  To  enumerate  the 
various  cuts  and  drains  that  have  been  made  at 
various  times  would  be  tedious  and  uselesai  The 
wat«r,  in  the  rivers  and  great  artiticial  cuts,  is 
mostly  above  the  level  of  the  lands  they  pass 
through,  and  is  confined  by  embankments:  the 
wat«r,  therefore,  collected  In  the  smaller  land- 
drains  and  ditches,  has  to  be  lifted  into  these 
main  chaimels  by  pumps,  which  are  mostly 
worked  by  windmills,  but  in  a  few  instances  by 
steam-engines.  The  most  recent,  and  by  far  the 
most  efficient,  improvement  that  has  been  made 
in  the  drainage  and  navigation  of  the  F£ns,  has 
been  accomplished  under  acts  passed  in  1827  and 
1829,  'for  improving  the  outfall  of  the  Kene; 
for  draining  the  lands  which  dischaiige  their 
waters  into  the  Wisbeach  river ;  and  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  that  river,  from  Kindersley  cut 
to  the  sea ;  and  embanking  the  salt  marshes!'  A 
new  tidal  channel  was  cut  for  the  dischai^  of 
the  Nene :  this  begins  about  6  m.  below  Wisbeach, 
and  extends  to  Crabhole  (6^  m.) ;  thence  the 
river  has  shaped  for  itself  a  natural  channel  (1  ^  m. 
in  length)  to  the  Wash.  The  surface  width  of 
the  new  cut  varies  from  200  to  300  ft. ;  its  depth, 
from  the  surface  of  the  adiaccnt  land  to  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  is  24  ft.  throughout:  the  spring 
tide^  rise  about  22  ft.  at  the  end  nearest  the  sea, 
and  18  ft.  where  it  joins  Kindersley  cut  A 
bridge  has  been  thrown  over  this  channel  at  Sut- 
ton Wash,  8  m.  below  Wisbeach,  and  an  embank- 
ment made  across  the  sands,  forming  a  new  and 
safe  line  of  road  between  Norfolk  and  Lincoln- 
shire. Between  7,000  and  8,000  acres  of  marsh 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  brought 
to  a  cultivated  state  by  these  operations.  An  un- 
interrupted communication  with  the  sea  from 
Wisbeach  (the  emporium  of  a  large  district)  has 
been  effected  for  small  vessels  at  all  times  of 
tide.,  and  in  anv  weather;  and  at  springs,  for 
large  vessels;  where,  previously,  those  dra^dng 
6  ft  could  only  reacli  with  a  spring  tide  and 
favourable  wind.  But  the  most  important  result 
is  the  improved  drainage  that  has  been  effected. 
In  this  new  channel  the  tide  ebbs  nearlv  10  ft 
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lower  than  in  the  old  one,  immediately  opposite 
the  S.  Holland  and  N.  Level  sluices,  which  are 
the  outlets  for  the  water  of  about  100,000  acres  of 
fen-land.  A  new  main  drain  and  sluice  has  been 
formed,  to  take  the  proper  advantage  of  this;  and 
also  several  minor  drains.  The  Nene  outfall  was 
finished  in  1885,  at  a  cost  of  200,0002.  The  drain- 
age of  the  N.  Level,  under  an  act  obtained  in 
1830,  cost  150,000/.  Following  the  example  of  his 
ancestors,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been  the 
chief  supporter  of  both  those  undertakings,  which 
have  rendered  pumping,  either  by  wind  or  steam, 
unnecessary  in  the  N.  I^vel;  and  iwoved,  that 
by  due  skill  and  exertion,  all  the  waters  of  thk 
important  tract  might  have  an  adequate  oat- 
fall  created  for  them.  The  sale  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  district  has  been  greaik 
facilitated  by  the  construction  of  several  lines  of 
railway.  The  longest  of  these,  tlie  line  fium 
Peterborough  to  Boston,  with  a  branch  to  Spald- 
ing, was  made  by  the  Great  Northern  c<imi)anv. 
acting  imder  parliamentary  powers  obtained  m 
1848.  A  new  line  of  railway,  right  across  the 
Bedford  Level,  from  Peterborough  to  Thomey, 
WL'*beach  and  Sutton,  was  opened  in  1865. 

BEDNOKE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  a 
district  of  Mysore,  Ut  13°  60'  N. ;  long.  7h°  6'  E. ; 
150  m.  NW.  Seringapatam,  360  m.  WNW.  Ma- 
dras. It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  best  roads  in 
the  W.  Ghauts,  which  leads  from  Mangaloce. 
When  Hyder  Ali  took  it  in  1763,  it  was  said  to 
be  8  m.  in  circ, :  it  afforded  him  considerable 
plunder.  In  1783  it  was  taken  by  the  £ngli.«h; 
but  in  the  following  year  the  troops  in  possession 
were  citlier  destroyed  or  dislodged  by  Tippoo.  At 
his  death  it  had  but  1,500  houses;  siome  additionu 
have,  however,  been  made  to  it  since.  Its  trade 
is  increiising,  but  it  has  no  manufactures. 

BEDWIN  (GREAT),  a  bor.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Wilts,  hund.  Kindwardstone,  64  m.  W. 
by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.  10,420  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  2,191  in  1831,  and  2,263  in  1861.  The  toT^u, 
which  is  old,  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  on  s 
chalky  soil.  Its  qhurch  exhibits  specimens  of 
the  style  of  various  eras  (from  the  Norman  to 
Henry  VI II.), and  is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  a 
fine  embattled  tower  rising  from  the  intersection. 
The  market-place  is  in  the  principal  street;  but  the 
market  has  long  been  disused.  Fairs  are  held, 
April  23,  and  July  26.  The  place  is  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  magistrates,  bein^  roerelv  a 
nominal  borough,  with  a  portreeve,  -bailiffs,  ac, 
elected  at  the  manor  court  leet  It  sent  two  mem. 
to  the  parUaments  of  Edward  I.;  thence,  with 
some  interruptions,  to  nine  Henry  V.,  and  thence, 
continuously,  till  the  Reform  Act  by  which  it 
was  disfranchised.  There  is  a  fine  relic  of  Saxon 
earth-work,  called  Chisbury  Castle,  about  a  mile 
NE.  of  the  town ;  it  encloses  an  area  of  about  fifteen 
acres.  Some  Roman  remains  have  also  been  found 
about  half  a  mile  SW.  of  the  town.  Bedwin  has  a 
station  on  the  Hungerford  branch  of  tlic  Great 
Western  railway,  and  the  Keimetand  Avon  Canal 
passes  through  the  parish,  and  furnishes  coak 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  chapel  of  East 
Grafton  annexed. 

BEt:i)ER,  a  considerable  prov.  of  Hindoatan; 
part  of  the  Deccan ;  chiefly  between  lat  17°  and 
2(P  N.,  having  N.  Aurungabad  and  Berar;  E.  Hy- 
derabad and  Gundwana ;  S.  Hyderabad,  and  W. 
Bejapoor  and  Aurungabad :  it  is  included  in  the 
nizam*s  domin.,  and  divided  into  seven  district«i ; 
viz.  CalbeiTga,  Naldroog,  Akulcotta,  Calliany, 
Beeder,  Naudere.  and  Patree.  It  is  hilly  but  not 
mountainous,  and  watered  by  many  rivers,  of 
which  the  Manjora  and  Godavery  are  the  chief, 
and  is  generally  fertile.  It  is  but  thinly  inhabited, 
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the  Hindoos  being  to  the  Mohammedans  as  three 
to  one :  before  the  conquest  by  the  latter  it  was 
comparatively  populous.  Tliree  languages,  the 
Telinga,  Mafaaratta,  and  Canarese,  are  spoken  in 
this  prov.,  and  their  mutual  point  of  limit  is  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  town. 
Deeder.  The  Bhamenee  dynasty  reigned  here 
after  the  Moham.  conquest,  and  other  small  states 
were  subsequently  founded,  one  of  which  was 
fixed  in  Beeder  as  the  capital.  The  Moguls  con- 
quered it  at  the  end  of  the  17th,  and  the  nizam 
early  in  the  18th  century,  since  which  it  has 
always  been  occupied  by  the  successors  of  the 
latter. 

Bkeder,  a  cihr  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
prov.,  in  lat.  17*  49'  N.,  long.  77°  46'  E. ;  73  m. 
NW.  Hyderabad,  and  826  m.  ESE.  Bombay.  It 
stands  in  an  open  plain,  except  to  the  £.,  where 
it  rests  on  ground  having  a  declivity ;  is  fortified 
by  a  stone  wall,  with  many  round  towers,  and  a 
dry  ditch ;  has  remains  of  some  good  buildings, 
and  was  formerly  famous  for  its  tutenague  ware. 

BRER  ALSTON,  a  bor.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
hund.  Roborough,  par.  Beer-FerrLs,  211  m.  WSW. 
London.  Pop.  of  the  par.  2,847  in  1861 ;  area, 
5,850  acres.  The  village  is  situated  between  the 
"ravy  and  Tamar,  1  m.  from  the  latter :  its  market 
and 'fair  (granted  in  1295)  have  been  lon^  dis- 
continued. Silver-lead  mines  were  opened  m  the 
reign  of  Edw.  L  contiguous  to  the  place,  which 
'  owes  what  importance  it  possessed  to  them  ;  but 
they  are  now  discontinued.  The  bor.  claimed  by 
{irescription,  but  did  not  return  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C  till  the  reign  of  Eliz.,  fnim  which  period  two 
were  regularly  elected,  till  the  passin;^  of  the 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  In 
the  ancient  church  are  some  curious  monuments 
of  the  old  families  of  Champemowne  and  Ferrers. 
BEERBIIOOM,  or  BIRBOOM  ( Virabhumi,  the 
land  of  heroes),  a  distx.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
chiefly  between  lat,  2S^  25^,  and  24°  26  N.,  and  long. 
86^  and  SS9  E.;  having  N.  the  distr.  Bhaugul- 
pore ;  E,  Mooishedabad  and  Nuddea ;  S.  Burdwan 
and  the  Jungle  Mehals ;  and  W.  Kamgur.  Area, 
3,870  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  1,000,000. 
Much  of  it  is  hilly,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinlv 
inhabited ;  there  are  no  navigable  streams,  whicK 
impedes  its  cultivation  and  trade ;  but  the  roads 
and  bridges  are  kept  in  good  order  by  government 
convicts,  and  its  pop.  and  prosperity  are  increasing. 
fvood  coal  and  iron  ore  are  fuimd;  the  latter  is 
worked  in  numerous  native  forges,  supplied  with 
fuel  from  extensive  forests.  Tlie  other  most  im- 
portant products  are  rice,  sugar,  and  ^Ik.  The  land 
revenue  in  the  year  1829-30  was  691,876  rup. 
Highway  depredations  are  frequent,  especially  by 
the  petty  hiU  chiefs  in  the  W. ;  the  hea<l-quarters 
of  the  judicial  establishment  are  at  Sm^ry ;  the 
other  chief  towns  are  Nagore,  Noony,  and  Seram- 
porc. 

BEER-REGIS,  or  BERE-REOIS,  a  par.  and 

market  town  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  hund.  of 

same  name.    Pop.  of  par.  1,624  in  1861 ;  of  town, 

1,1  «9.    The  town  is  situated  on  an  nfHuent  of  the 

I'iddle^  7  m.   NW.   Warcham.     It  has  a  good 

j        chiirch,  witli  some  monuments.    Its  annual  fair, 

held  on  Woodbury  Hill,  18th  Sep.  and  three  fol- 

j        lowing  days,  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 

I        in  the  co.  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  is 

still  very  considerable. 

BEES  (ST.)  HEAD,  a  cape  of  England,  being 
the  mo*t  westerly  point  of  the  co.  of  ('umberland, 
about  3  m.  SW.  W^hitehaven ;  lat.  64°  30'  65"  N., 
long.  3*^  37'  24"  W.  It  is  composed  of  abrupt, 
hij^,  rocky  cliffs ;  and  is  surmounte<l  by  a  light- 
house, exhibiting  a  fixed  light,  having  the  lanicm 
elevated  333  ft.  above  high  water  mark. 
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BEESKOW,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Spree,  18  m.  SW.  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder.  Pop.  4,277  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  linen, , with  breweries,  tanneries,  and  lime- 
kilns. 

BEFORT,  or  BELFORT,  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Haut-Khin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Savoureuse, 
38  m,  SSW.  Colmar  on  the  railway  from  Mul- 
house  to  Besan^on.  Pop.  8,101  in  1861.  When 
this  town  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  in 
1648,  it  was  not  fortified;  but  the  importance  of 
its  position  for  the  defence  of  the  plain  to  the  E. 
of  the  Vosges  being  obvious,  works  were  con- 
structed on  a  new  principle,  by  Vauban,  which 
made  it  a  fortress  of  the  second  class.  It  consists 
of  two  parta — the  high  and  low  town;  is  well 
built ;  has  lar^e  barracks,  a  handsome  church,  a 
college,  a  public  library,  containing  20,000  voliunes. 
and  a  tribunal  ck  premiere  instance,  Belfort  has 
iron-toundries,  witn  fabrics  of  iron-wire,  prints 
calicoes,  hats,  paper;  and  is  the  entrepot  of  a 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  France  with  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

BEG  (LOU(iH'j,  a  small  lake  of  Ireland,  about 
2  m.  from  the  NW.  comer  of  Lough  Neagh,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  river  Bann.  (See 
Lough  Neagh.) 

BEGARD,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Cotes  du 
Nord,  cap.  cant,  3  m,  NW.  Guingcamp.  Pop. 
4,182  in  1861. 

BEHABAN,  a  town  of  Pewia,  prov.  Ears,  on 
an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain,  about  8  m.  E. 
from  the  niins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aragian,  and 
130  m.  WNW.  Shiraz.  Mr.  Isinneir  says  that 
the  walls  arc  about  8  m.  in  circumference,  and 
that  he  was  informed  by  the  governor  that  the 
pop.  amounted  to  about  10,000.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Beglerl)eg.     (Kinneir's  Persia,  p.  72.) 

BEHRlN(rS  STRAIT,  the  channel  which  se- 
parates the  NE.  comer  of  Asia  from  the  NW. 
comer  of  America,  and  which  connects  the  N. 
Pacific  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  formed,  in 
its  narrowest  part,  by  two  remarkable  headlands, 
the  extreme  points  E.  and  W.  of  the  continents 
to  which  they  belong ;  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  American  coast,  in  lat.  65°  46' .  N.,  long. 
168°  15'  W. ;  and  East  (^ape,  on  the  shore  of  Asia, 
in  lat.  66°  6'  N.,  long.  169°  38'  W.  The  distance 
between  the.se  points  is  about  36  ra. ;  but  N.  and 
S.  of  them,  the  land  on  both  sides  rapidly  recedes, 
and,  on  the  N.  especially,  it  trcmls  so  sharply 
that  the  name  of  strait  is  not  very  applicable  to 
any  part  beyond  the  capes  in  that  direction.  1 1 
is  usual,  however,  to  regard  it  as  extending  along 
Asia  from  Tchukotskoi  Noss,  in  64°  13'  to  Serdro 
Kumen  in  67°  3'  N.,  which  gives  it  a  length  of 
400  m. :  its  width  between  Tchukotskoi  Noss 
(173°  24'  W.)  and  Cape  Rodney,  on  the  opiK>site 
shore  of  America  (166°  3'  W.),*i8  about  250  m. 

The  land  on  both  sides  is  considerably  indentetl, 
the  Asiatic  shore  esi)ecially  exhibiting  several  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  bays,  an  St,  LawnMico, 
Metchickma,  and  others ;  but  the  country  is  not 
of  a  kind  to  tempt  navigators  to  its  coasts,  which 
are  generally  steep  and  rocky,  very  bare  of  wckmI, 
and  not  at  all  abundant  in  other  vegetation.  The 
water  has  an  equal  but  not  great  depth.  Cook 
remarks,  that  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  the 
soundings  are  the  same,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  shore ;  that  near  land,  he  never  found  more 
than  23  fathoms ;  and  by  his  chart  it  appears  that 
he  nowhere  found  more  than  30.  Slioal  water 
appears  to  be  principally  confined  to  the  bays 
and  inlets  on  the  Anioncan  side,  Tliere  an*  a 
few  small  islands  scattered  here  and  there  along 
the  strait ;   and  one  of  some  size,  St.  Lawrence 
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or  Gierke's  Island,  lies  at  a  short  distance  S.  from 
itii  entrance.  The  temperature  is  low ;  by  the  end 
of  August  the  thermometer  sinks  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  N.  of  the  two  capes  there  is  always  a 
store  of  ice  which  the  heat  of  summer  is  quite 
jwwerless  to  disperse.  The  strait  is  frozen  over 
every  ^-inter.  Fogs  and  hazy  weather  are  very 
common,  almost  perpetual ;  fur  though  the  sum- 
mer sun  is  above  the  horizon  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  yet  he  seldom  shines  for  more 
than  a  few  hours,  and  often  is  not  seen  for 
several  days  in  succession.  The  animals  on  both 
sides  the  strait  are  similar ;  they  consist  of  the 
common  fur-bearing  tribes  and  birds  of  the  arctic 
regions,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  A  correspond- 
ing similarity  does  hot  exist  in  the  human  race 
on  each  side  of  the  channel;  the  Tchutski 
(Asiatics)  are  long-faced,  stout,  and  well  made ; 
while  the  Americans  are  of  low  stature,  with  | 
round  chubby  faces,  and  high  cheek  bones.  The 
Asiatics,  also,  appear  to  possess  more  arts,  to  be 
more  refined — in  short,  to  be  of  a  superior  race.  On 
both  shores,  the  principal  occupations  are  hunting 
and  fishing,  for  the  latter  of  which  the  waters  are 
well  fitted,  being  much  more  abundant  in  life  than 
the  barren  land.  Whales  frequent  the  strait,  and 
the  walrus  (morse)  seems  to  be  more  abundant 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Tlie 
fiesh  of  the  latt-er  creature  is  fit  for  food  (Cook's 
Third  Voyage,  ii.  p.  457),  and  it  appears  probable 
that  the  natives  of  the  coasts  feed  also  uiM>n  the 
whale. 

In  1728,  Vitus  Behring,  a  German  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Empress  Catherine,  saiied  from  Kam- 
tJM^hatka,  in  the  view  of  discovering  whether  Asia 
were  or  were  not  terminated  by  tlie  sea  towards 
the  N£.  lie  reached  the  Serdre  Kumen,  and  laid 
down  the  Asiatic  coast  in  a  manner  to  call  forth 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  Cook.  In  a  second 
voyage  to  explore  the  American  shore,  he  unfortu- 
nately perishetl  under  circumstances  of  great 
raise^.  Behring  may  be  considered  as  having 
settled  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  strait,  and 
therefore  it  is  most  properly  called  by  his  name ; 
but  the  complete  discovery  was  reserved  for  Cook, 
w^ho  in  1788  surveved  tlie  whole  length  of  both 
coasts,  with  a  precision  and  accuracy  which  left 
nothing  for  after  voyagers  to  perform,  and  which 
has  made  the  geography  of  this  remote  and  bar- 
barous r^on  as  precise  as  that  of  our  own  coiin- 
trj'.  It  mav,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  know,  that 
a  very  old  ^ajMnettt  map  of  the  world,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  lays  aown  the  leading  features 
of  this  strait  with  s'urprishig  accuracv.  (Kussian 
Voyages  and  Discoveries,  p.  48;  C<.x)k's  Third 
Voyage,  p.  488,  4()7-47o,  <tc. ;  iii.  p.  242.) 

BKHRING'S  ISLAND,  a  srtall  island  in  the 
Pacific ;  hit,  bfP  N.,  long.  165^0  E.,  the  most  W. 
of  the  Aleutian  chain.  It  is  rocky  and  desolate, 
without  inliabitants,  and  only  remarkable  as  the 
place  where  the  great  navigator,  whose  name  it 
beiuv,  breathed  his  last.  After  suflbring  great 
hardships  in  his  attempt  to  explore  the  coast  of 
America  {see  last  article),  the  scuny  broke  out 
among  his  men,  and  in  the  attempt  to  return  to 
Kamt.^chatka,  he  was  wrecked  on  this  barren  rock, 
where  was  neither  food,  except  marine  animals, 
nor  covering,  except  fine  sand,  in  which  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  attempted  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  effect  of  a  Northern  winter,  and  in  which  the 
former  died  worn  out  by  disease  and  disjip|)oint- 
ment,  Dec.  8,  1741.  (Uiuvsiau  Voy.  and  Disco  v. 
p.  97.) 

BE  I  LA,  or  BE  LA,  an  inland  town  of  Beloo- 
chistan.  cap.  prov.  Lus,  on  an  elevated  rock  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Poorally,  lat.  2()0  II'  N.,  long. 
GG°  36'  E.,  and  50  m.  N.  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    It 
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containB  about  2,000  houses,  800  of  wlilch  belong 
to  Hindoos.  The  streets  are  ntrrow,  but  the 
bazar  is  neat,  and  the  town  generally  dean  and 
tidy :  on  the  NW.  it  is  protected  by  a  tolerably 
good  mud  wall;  elsewhere  it  has  no  external  de- 
fence.    (Pottinger  s  lYavels,  p.  19.) 

BEILAN,  a  town  of  Svria,  near  the  sea,  9  m. 
SE.  Iskenderoon ;  lat  860  *29'  30"  N.,  long.  36°  17' 
E.  Pop.  estimated  at  5,000.  The  houses  are  of 
stone,  with  flat  roofs,  occupy  both  sides  of  a  moan- 
tain  gorge,  and  are  so  disposed  that  the  terraces  of 
the  lower  buildings  serve  as  streets  to  those  above. 
A  large  stream  rushes  through  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  in  winter  cascades  pour  dovm  on  every 
side.  A  considerable  number  of  aqueducts,  some 
of  them  very  ancient,  conduct  this  abundant 
supply  of  water  to  the  houses  of  the  inh«ft>i- 
tants.* 

I^ilan  gives  name  to  the  mountains  among 
which  it  stands  (an.  Amanus),  the  SW.  termina- 
tion of  the  Taurus.  The  summits  of  th^e  moun- 
tains are  usually  snow-topped ;  hence  the  winter 
cold  is  very  severe,  but  the  summer  climate  d(v 
lightful,  and,  at  all  times,  the  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  salubrious. 

ITie  town  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants  (es|)ecially  Europeans)  of  Aleppo  and 
Iskenderoon,  as  a  refuge  from  the  burning  heata 
and  unwholesome  vapours  of  the  plains  during  the 
summer.  The  decline  of  these  places  has  affected 
Bellan,  but  its  natural  advantages  have  drawn  to 
it  a  great  many  wealthy  Turks,  who  find  a  further 
inducement  to  reside  here,  in  the  fact,  that,  though 
nominally  a  part  of  the  pachalic  of  Alc]>po,  the 
town  is  really  governed  by  a  sheikh,  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  from  among  themselves.  In  1832 
Beilan  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  lietween 
Ibrahim  and  Hussein,  pachas.  (\'olnev,  u.  13o, 
13();  Robinson,  ii.  5479-281.) 

BE  J  A  (an.  Pax  Julia),  a  town  of  Portu^l, 
prov.  Alentejo,  cap.  Comarca,  85  m.  SE.  Lisbon. 
Pop.  6,275  in  1858.  The  town  is  surnmnded  by 
walls,  flanked  with  40  towers,  and  defended  by  a 
castle.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  rich  hospital,  a  Latin 
school,  a  fabric  of  earthenware  and  tanneries. 

BEJAPOOIi,  a  large  pn>v.  of  the  Deccan,  Hin- 
dostan,  comprised  partly  in  the  liritbh  dom.  and 

Sirtly  in  those  of  the  rajah  of  Sattarah  and  tlie 
izam,  and  containing  the  Portuguese  territ,  of 
Goa.  it  extends  fn>m  15°  to  18°  N.  hit.,  and  be- 
tween 78°  and  78<'  E.  long.,  ha\4ng  N.  prov. 
Aurungabad ;  E.  the  same  prov.  and  that  of  Hy- 
derabad ;  S.  the  Ttwmlmddra  and  Wurda  rivers, 
and  distr.  of  Canara;  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean: 
length  320  m.,  by  200  m.  average  breadth. 

Its  W.  districts  are  very  mountainous,  bemg 
intersected  by  the  W.  Ghauts ;  and  there  arc  nu- 
merous strong  hill  ix>sitions  on  isolated  eminences, 
with  perpendicular  sides,  often  crowned  by  •for- 
tresses. The  princij^al  rivers  are  the  Krishna  or 
Kistnah,  Toombuddra,  and  Becma.  The  Krishna 
is  remarkable  as  forming  the  boundary  between 
two  regions  in  which  distinct  languages  and 
species  of  building  prevail;  N.  of  that  htreara 
t)ie  Maharatta  tongue  is  spoken,  and  the  roofs  of 
the  onlinary  houses  are  pit<.'hed  and  thatched ;  S. 
of  its  banks  the  Canara  language  prevails,  and 
the  houses  are  flat-roofed,  and  covered  with  mud 
and  clay.  The  Kamooses,  a  tribe  resembling  the 
lower  castes  of  the  Maharattas,  with  the  thievi:*h 
habits  of  the  Bheels,  but  more  subdued  and  civi- 
lij*ed,  inhabit  the  hills  joining  the  Ghauts  in  Sat- 
tarah, between  Poonah  on  the  X.,  Colapoor  S., 
and  Bejapoor  E.  They  are  robbers  by  trade, 
plundering  the  country  when  not  kept  in'subonli- 
nation;  a<idictcd  to  hunting,  and  neither  tilling 
the  ground,  nor  disposed  to  any  fixc<l  or  laborious 
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employment.    They  do  not  eat  beef,  but  are  with- 
ottC  caste. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  of 
the  I>eccan,  in  1489,  Adil  Shah  established  a 
dynasty  in  Bejapoor,  which  lasted  till  1689,  and 
was  singular  m  conferring  Hindoo  titles  of  dis- 
tinction, which,  among  other  Mohammedan  go- 
vernments, were  always  Arabic  It  next  became 
nominaUy  subject  to  Aurungzebe;  then  really 
subject  to  the  Maharattas :  after  suffering  all  the 
evils  of  anarchy  from  1804  to  1818,  most  part  of 
it  became,  in  the  latter  year,  subject  to  the 
British ;  but  portions  of  it  hiave  since  that  period 
been  again  entrusted  to  the  rule  of  subsidiary  na- 
tive princes. 

Bejapoob  {Vijayapurei,  the  impregnable  ct'fy), 
the  anc.  cap.  of  the  above  prov.  under  the  Adil 
^^hah  dynasty,  stands  near  the  right  bank  of  a 
tributaiy  of  the  Krishua,  115  m.  SE.  Sattarah,  hit 
!&>  46'  N.,  long.  76°  47'  E.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  it  was  a  city  of  great  size  and 
strength ;  but  at  present  it  consists  merely  of  an 
immense  number  of  mosques  and  other  public 
buildings,  many  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  partial 
decay ;  and  a  scanty  population  scattered  among 
their  ruins,  and  occupying  miserable  huts.  'As 
the  traveller  approaches  the  city  from  the  X.,  the 
great  dome  of  Mahomed  Shah  s  tomb  is  discerned 
fium  the  village  of  Kunnoor,  14  m.  distant.  A 
nearer  view  gives  the  idea  of  a  splendid  and  popu- 
lous metropolis,  from  the  innumerable  domes  and 
spires  and  buildings  which  meet  the  eye.'  *  On  en- 
tering, the  illusion  vanishes;  jungle  has  shot  up 
in  the  partly  obliterated  streets,  and  the  visitor 
may  now  lose  himself  in  the  solitude  of  ruins, 
where  crowds  were  formerly  the  only  impediments 
to  a  free  paiwage.''  It  comprises  an  outer  fort,  or 
old  dtv,  and  an  inner  fort  or  citadel,  partly  en- 
cheed  1^,  and  lying  E.  of,  the  former :  the  space 
between  the  walls  of  these  two  b  said  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  encampment,  in  1689,  of 
15,<>00  of  Aurungzebe*s  cavalr}'.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  fort  are  8  m.  in  circ,  and  but  little  dilapi- 
dated, though  the  outworks  be  in  great  part  de- 
stn>yed;  the  inner  fort,  on  the  contrary,  is  fast 
crumbling  away.  The  old  city  (besides  a  st4)ne 
bascar,  its  only  frequented  spot)  contains  the 
mausoleum  and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah, 
built  on  a  basement  130  yds.  long,  by  52  yds. 
broad,  covered  by  an  immense  dome  raised  on 
aiches,  and  so  elegant  as  to  bear  a  favourable  com- 
parison with  the  most  celebrated  Mogid  sepul- 
chres of  Upper  llindostan.  This  structure,  as 
well  as  others  in  Bejapoor,  is  distinguished  by 
rich  overlapping  conuces,  and  small  minarets  pe- 
culiar to  this  ]>lace,  and  terminating  in  a  globe  or 
pinnacle,  instead  of  the  open  square  turrets  com- 
mon in  the  N.  of  India.  The  inner  fort,  the  S. 
wall»of  which  bound  Bejapoor  in  that  direction, 
encloses  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  the  great  mosque, 
an  impofdng  edifice  in  good  repair,  the  celebrated 
mausoleum  of  Mahomed  Shah,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  tombs  and  mosques.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, who  \isited  this  city,  says,  that  the  elaborate 
stonework  in  some  of  these  is  exquisite,  and  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  cathedral  he  had  ever 
seen.  Here,  also,  is  a  low  Hindoo  temple,  the  only 
boildinf^  of  the  kind  in  or  about  Bejapoor ,  it  is  in 
the  earnest  and  rudest  style  of  art,  and  popularly 
thought  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Paruioos  (a 
mythological  race) :  the  military  Khajoos  {trea- 
aay)  has  massive  stone  chains  cut  out  of  solid 
blocks  suspended  from  its  angles.  Excepting  the 
palace,  little  wood  having  lx»en  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  public  buildings,  they  arc  in  tole- 
rable preservation.  Two  parallel  streets  (one  nearly 
3  m.  lung  and  50  ft.  wide,  paved  throughout  and 
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regularly  built),  intersect  the  inner  dty,  the  most 
populous  part  of  which  adjoins  the  great  mosque. 
Af  ud  hovels  are  stuck  up  here  and  there  among 
the  ruins,  but  the  space  witliin  the  walls  is  mastly 
a  wilderness  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs.  There 
are  here  some  enormous  brass  guns,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  fort,  one  of  which  would  require  a 
ball  weighing  2,646  lbs.  For  5  m.  Vf,  of  the  fort 
the  country  is  studded  with  ruins,  chiefly  Moham- 
medan tombs.  (Mackintosh's  Memoirs,  2nd  edit. 
1463.) 

BEJAR,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Sala- 
manca, 48  m.  S.  Salamanca.  Pop.  10,683  in  1857. 
The  town  Ls  distinguished  by  its  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  have  been  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended since  1824.  It  is  also  famous,  throughout 
Spain,  for  its  hams.  There  are  mineral  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  large  fair  is  held  here  on 
the  25th  Sent,  and  the  two  following  days. 

BEJETSk,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Twer,  cap.  district,  on  a  lake  near  the  Mologa,  62 
m.  NXE.  Twer.  Pop.  3;290  in  1868.  It  is  an  old 
town,  of  sombre  aspect,  with  thirteen  churches  and 
two  convents. 

BETRA,  a  prov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 

BEIT-EL-FAKIH  (vulg.  Beetlefackie),  a  town 
of  Arabia,  cap.  of,  and  gi\'ing  name  to,  one  of  the 
six  depts.  of  the  Tehama  of  Yemen  Proper,  alwut 
100  m.  ESE.  Loheia,  and  90  m.  N.  Mocha;  lat. 
14®  81'  N.,  long.  43<^  23'  E.  A  kigo  and  strong 
citadel  (the  residence  of  the  dola),  and  a  mosque, 
are  the  only  public  buildings,  A  few  of  the  houses 
are  of  stone ;  but  the  majority  are  mere  huts  of 
wicker-work  or  clay.  It  is  unwalled.  There  is 
no  account  of  the  pop. ;  but  it  may,  prhaps,  be 
estimated  at  from  7,000  to  8,000.  It  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  coffee  trade  of  Yemen ;  the  berries 
are  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  half 
a  day's  journey  distant ;  the  best  in  May,  but  the 
general  supply  is  almost  constant  thnnighotit  the 
year.  The  ports  of  Loheia,  Hodeida,  and  Mocha 
are  supplied  from  hence  (the  last  taking  annually 
about  22,000  tons) ;  in  addition  to  which,  caravans 
from  El-Hedjaz,  Oman,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Ac,  resort  to  the  town,  in  which  merchants  of 
almost  every  trading  nation  are  settled.  All  pur- 
chases are  made  for  ready  money. 

Beit-el-Fakih  (that  isj  house  of  a  saint),  derives 
its  origin  and  name  from  a  famous  sheikh,  whose 
tomb  in  this  neighbourhood  became  an  dbjcct  of 
veneration  ;  and  to  whose  memory  an  annual  fes- 
tival of  three  days  is  observed,  during  which  mi- 
racles are  sometimes  said  to  be  performed.  The 
town,  which  rose  in  consequence  of  pilgrimages  to 
the  tomb,  gradually  drew  to  itself  tlie  coffee  trade, 
which  before  had  centred  in  Zebid,  a  town  about 
20  m.  to  the  S.  (Nicbuhr,  Descr.  de  I'Ar.  197, 
198 ;  Vov.  en  At.  I  253-256.) 

BEITH,  a  town  of  Scothind,  in  the  co.  of  Ayr, 
9  m.  SVV.  PaLslcy.  Pop.  3,420  in  1861,  of  whom 
1,651  males  and  1,769  females.  The  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  a  rising  ground ;  and  has  grown 
into  importance  since  the  earlv  part  of  last  century. 
It  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
linen  ;  it  was  afterwards  no  less  eminent  in  the 
deiMurtment  of  silk  gauze ;  but  cotton  has  of  late 
constituted  its  staple  manufacture.  It  has  also 
two  flax  and  three  com  mills.  A  great  number  of 
the  female  inhab.  are  engaged  in  tambouring  and 
flowering  muslin  for  the  markets  of  Paisley  and 
Glasgow.  The  line  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kil- 
marnock, and  Ayr  railway  jwisses  through  the  town. 
In  the  noighUmrhood  arc  quarries  and  mines  of 
limestone,  freeat^me,  ironstone,  and  coal. 

The  parif»h  of  licith,  which  borders  on  that  of 

Ounlop,  is  famous  for  its  dairies;  and  the  one 

i  parish  produces  as  much  of  what  is  called  JJutdop 
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cheese  as  the  other.  Beith  has  a  town  house,  built 
by  subscription,  a  parish  church,  and  two  dissent- 
ing chapels,  two  branch  banks,  and  a  subscription 
library, 

BEKES,  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  an  exten- 
fiive  CO.  of  the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Black  and  White  Koros,  40  m.  SW.  Grosswardein ; 
lat  46°  46'  16"N.,long.21o  7'  33"  E.  Pop.  20,155 
in  1857.  The  town  has  three  churches,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  In  cattle,  com,  and  wine,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  surrounduig  country.  There  is,  close 
to  tlic  town,  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Pesth 
to  Arad.    The  place  was  formerly  fortified. 

BEL  ALCAZAR,  a  town  of  bpain,  prov.  Cor- 
dova, 4S  m.  NNW.  Cordova.    Pop.  4,420  in  1857. 

BELASPOOIi,  an  inl.  town  of  N.  Hindostan, 
cap.  of  the  Cahlore  rajah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutleje,  1,465  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  180  m. 
N.  Delhi,  300  m.  NNW.  Agra;  hit  81°  19'  N., 
long.  76°  45'  E.  The  town  has  about  3,000  houses : 
it  is  r^^ularly  built ;  the  hoases  of  stone,  cemented 
with  mortar,  and  the  streets  roughly  paved.  The 
Sutleje  is  here  about  100  yards  broad,  when  its 
waters  are  lowest.  In  1822,  this  town,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Cahlore  territory,  devolved  to  the 
British  government,  on  the  death  of  its  previous 
sovereign. 

BELBEI8,  a  town  of  Lower  Egj^pt,  on  the  most 
W.  ann  of  the  Nile,  29  m.  NE.  Cairo.  It  was 
occupied  in  1798  bv  Napoleon,  who  repaired  its 
fortifications ;  but  they  are  now  of  little  impor- 
tance, the  walls  consisting  chiefly  of  mud.  It  is 
ill  built,  has  several  mosques,  and  its  pop.  has  been 
estimated  at  6,000.  It  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pharlxctus  ;  but 
the  preferable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  site  of 
Phorba^tus  is  identical  with  Horbegt.  Belbeis  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  from  its  situation 
on  the  road  to  Syria. 

BELCASTRO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Catanzaro,  15  m.  NE.  Catanzaro.  Pop.  3,942  in 
1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  rock,  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral,  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary, and  a  mont  de  pii'te.  Large  quantities  of 
cattle  are  bred  in  its  vicinity. 

BELEM,  a  suburb  of  Lisbon,  which  see. 

BELFAST,  a  sea-port  town  and  parL  bor.  of 
Ireland,  cos.  Antrim  and  Down,  prov.  Ulster,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lagan  witn  Corrickfergus 
Bay;  K)2  m.  N.  Dublin,  and  78  m.  SE.  Lon- 
donderry. At  a  very  early  period  Belfast  was 
known  as  a  fortified  station,  and  on  tlie  arrival 
of  the  English  it  was  further  secured  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  castle,  of  which,  however,  no  trace  now 
exists.  It  owes  its  present  importance  to  its  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  which  have  raised  it  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  great  marts  of  Ireland. 
The  town  comprises  an  area  of  5,637  stat,  acre^, 
whereof  4,318  are  in  Antrim,  and  1,319  in  Down. 
The  population  has  very  rapidly  increased  in  the 
co*irsc  of  half  a  century.  It  amounted  to  37,277 
in  1821  ;  to  58,t287  in  1831 ;  to  75,308  in  1841  ;  to 
100,301  in  18;-)1  ;  and  to  121,602  in  1861.  The 
census  of  18G1  showed  55,842  males  and  65,760 
females.  The  same  returns  stated  the  total  num- 
l>cr  of  fjimilics  to  be  24,981,  of  whom  «mly  308  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  while  10,951  were  em- 
ployed in  trades  and  manufactures,  and  13,722  in 
other  piUBuits. 

Though  lying  low,  a  great  portion  of  the  town  ' 
not  l)eing  more  than  6  ft,  above  high  water  mark,  I 
it  is  very  healthy.  The  town  is  nljuut  12  m.  from 
the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagan,  which  bounds 
it  on  tlie  SH,  and  flows  immediately  into  Belfast 
Lougli,  which  is  12  m.  in  length,  and  5  in  breadth 
at  the  entrance,  gnitlually  narrowing  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  town.    The  river  Lagan,  which  sepa- 
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rates  the  cos.  of  Antrim  and  Down,  is  crossed  bv 
three  brid^jes  and  two  boat  femes;  the  Queens 
bridge,  built  of  granite,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
long  bridge,  which  had  twenty-one  arches,  is  a 
splendid  structure ;  and  Ormeau  bridge,  of  four 
arches,  opened  in  1863,  at  a  cost  of  17,0001,  is  a 
m^^^ificent  work.  The  houses,  mostly  of  modem 
construction,  are  of  brick ;  tlie  streets  are  wide, 
airy,  well  paved  and  flagged,  clean,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Principal  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the 
parochial  church,  with  a  tower  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
St.  George's  Church,  or  chapel  of  ease,  with  a  very 
fine  portico,  and  Christ  Church :  it  has  in  all  U 
places  of  worship  for  the  adherents  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  4  Roman  Catholic  chapels;  24 
Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  one  of  very  elegant 
architecture  ;  8  meeting-houses  for  Unitarians ;  S 
for  Covenanters ;  12  for  Methodists ;  2  for  Inde- 
pendents ;  and  1  for  Quakers.  The  inhabitants  uc 
very  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  three 
forms  of  worship  prevalent  in  Ireland— the  Ests- 
blished,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Presbyterisn 
Church.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there 
were  14,151  males  and  15,929  females  bclongini; 
to  the  Established  Church;  18,285  males  and 
23,121  females  adhering  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith;  and  19,859  males  with  22,745  females  re- 
turned as  Presbvterians.  There  were,  besides. 
4,946  Meth(xlists';  323  Independents;  230  Baih 
tists ;  202  Quakers ;  and  1,800  persons  adhering  to 
other  forms  of  religion.  Only  1 1  individuals,  10 
males  and  1  female,  were  returned  as  Jews. 

Of  the  educational  establishments,  the  principal 
is  Queen's  College,  founded  under  the  8  A  9  Vict, 
c  66,  and  opened  in  1849.  It  is  divided  into  Fa- 
cidties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law,  and  has  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  20  professors.    IV 

fils  of  all  religious  denominations  are  admitted 
t  has  30  junior  scholarship»  of  24^  each,  and  10 
senior  do.  of  40/.  each.  Professors'  fees  van"  from 
50«.  to  30*.  for  each  class  for  the  season.  The 
building,  in  the  Tudor  style,  comprising  a  mnseum 
and  library,  is  outside  the  town,  adjacent  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  Royal  Academical  Inutitu- 
tion  originated  in  it  subscription  of  the  inhahitanis 
in  1807,  by  whom  a  fund  of  above  25,000/1  was 
raised  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
endowment  of  professors  and  teachers.  It  was 
afterwards  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
receives  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  1.9iX>/. 
It  consists  of  a  collegiate  or  higher,  and  of  a  ^h- 
ordinate  or  elementary  department.  In  the  liist, 
the  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  moral  philo- 
sophy, logic  and  Inilles-lettres,  aiiatomv  and  physi- 
ology, mathematics,  church  historj',  ilebrew,  and 
(ireek  and  Latin,  receive  annual  saiaries  of  150/1, 
besides  students'  fees ;  two  professors  of  divinity 
receive  lOOi  each,  wth  fees;  while  the  profeeow 
of  chemistry,  midwiferj',  materia  meilica,  surger}-, 
botany,  and  biblical  criticism,  are  left  to  depentl 
on  fees  only :  in  the  school  department  there  are 
classes  for  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics  EnglL*K, 
and  French.  The  numlier  of  pupils  in  both  diri- 
sions  amounts  to  about  400.  The  Belfast  academy, 
founded  in  1 7«6,  comprises  an  assemblage  of  highly 
ethcient  cla<isical,  mathematical,  and  other  scIuKtU 
There  is  also  an  extensive  I^ancastrian  schtioL 
Among  other  literar>'  and  scientific  institution.'!, 
8up[x)rted  by  the  contributions  of  the  members 
are  the  Society  for  Pn)raoting  Knowledge,  foundcil 
in  17M,  ^nth'a  library  of  about  10,0(X>  vols.:  the 
Literar>'  Society,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
general  literature,  science,  and  art,  founded  in 
1801 ;  and  the  Natural  Historj'  Society,  foundcil 
in  1821 :  the  meetings  of  this  institution  are  held 
in  a  handsome  building,  erecteil  at  the  cost  of  the 
subscribers,  who  have  also  funned  a  large  botanic 
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gBidcn  near  the  town.  Belfast  has  four  public 
news-rooms,  and  ten  newspapers,  some  of  which 
are  ably  conducted.  The  general  state  of  educa- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  census  returns  of  1861,  is 
nevertheless  not  very  favourable.  Enumerating 
all  the  individuals  five  years  old  and  upwards,  the 
returns  give  32,242  males  and  28,377  females  as 
being  able  both  to  read  and  write;  while  there 
were  8,403  males  and  18,503  females  able  to  read 
only,  and  7,139  males  with  11,231  females  who 
could  neither  lead  nor  write. 

The  poor  house,  for  the  reception  of  aged  and 
infirm  paupers  and  destitute  children,  a  large 
building,  in  an  elevated  situation  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  maintains  about  700  inmates, 
of  whom  those  capable  of  work  are  employed  in 
useful  manufactures,  or  in  its  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Attached  to  it  are  useful  medical  and 
suigical  hospitals.  The  house  of  industry  is  now 
superseded  by  the  union  workhouse,  established 
under  the  new  poor  law.  The  fever  hospital, 
with  a  dispensary  attached  to  it,  has  accommoda- 
ticm  for  220  patients,  and  an  annual  income  of 
about  1,000^  A  lying-in  hospital  is  maintained 
by  public  subscription.  The  district  lunatic  asylum, 
for  the  cos.  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and  the  town  of 
CanickfeTgus,  ^tuate  about  1  m.  from  the  town, 
in  an  enclosed  area  of  33  acres,  has*  accommoda- 
tion for  250  inmates.  The  new  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  ia  an  elegant  building.  There  are  also 
two  female  penitentiaries.  The  only  places  of 
amusement  are  a  theatre,  occasionally  opened  for 
dramatic  performances,  and  u  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
Commercml  Uuildings  for  balls,  assemblies,  and 
concerts,  'fhe  excluui^e,  erected  by  one  of  the 
Marquises  of  Donegal,  is  now  used  only  for  the 
election  of  magistrates,  and  other  corporate  pur- 
poses. Adjoining  the  town  are  barracks  for  in- 
fantry and  artillery. 

Belfast  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1613. 
Under  the  late  act,  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  ten 
aklermen,  and  thirty  councillors.  The  borough 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament :  at 
the  Union  it  obtained  leave  to  send  one  mcmljcr 
to  the  H.  of  C,  and  in  1832  the  Reform  Act  again 
conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  returning  two 
members.  The  right  of  election,  which  had  been 
previously  confined  to  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, was  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  10/.  house- 
holders, and,  later,  to  SL  rated  occupiers ;  and  a 
new  and  somewhat  more  extended  boundary  was 
laid  down  for  elective  purposes.  The  pari,  con- 
stituency, in  1864,  consisted  of  3,503  registerc<l 
electors,  (jeneral  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held 
here  four  times  a  year:  there  is  also  a  court  of 
record  for  pleas  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  20/. ;  a 
manor  court,  a  court  leet,  and  a  petty  sessions 
oi»urt  twice  a  week.  The  town  is  a  constabulary 
station,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  sti])endiary 
ma^trate  for  the  county.  The  property  and  in- 
come tax  for  the  year  ended  oth  April,  1868, 
amounted  to  35,741 1  The  valuation  of  property 
in  1860  was  270,930/.,  and  in  1863,  296,833/.  The 
police  and  borough  rates  in  1863  amounted  to 
about  32,000/.  Ihe  assizes  are  held  here;  also 
quarter  sessions,  and  daily  petty  sessions,  at 
which  the  mayor  presides.  The  paving,  lighting, 
and  cleansing  are  vested  in  a  police  committee, 
chosen  by  the  town  council. 

Belfast  is  the  nucleus  of  the  Irish  linen  manu- 
facture, and  the  country  spinnerH  and  manufac- 
turers meet  those  of  the  town  on  Friday  in  the 
Commercial  Buildings,  which  is  the  public  ex- 
change. This  trade  is  now  in  a  flourwhiug  con- 
dition, and  rapidly  increasing.  The  other  chief 
branches  of  hidustry  are  linen  and  cotton  weaving, 
iron  founding  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  blcach- 


uij?.  There  are  also  print  works,  flour  mills,  che- 
mical works,  oil  mills,  alabaster  and  barilla  mills, 
saw  mills,  breweries,  dLstilleries,  several  tan-yanis, 
patent  felt  manufactories,  fiax-steeping  works,  &c., 
five  large  ship-yards,  with  two  patent  slips,  and 
^'ards  for  manufa(!turing  ropes  and  sail-cloth, 
riiere  is  an  iron-ship  building  yard  on  Queen's 
Island,  employing  1,200  hands,  from  wliich  has 
been  launched  some  of  the  finest  ships  afloat. 
Markets  on  Friday,  besides  daily  markets  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

The  increase  of  trade  and  commerce  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  manufactures.  The  situation  of 
the  to^Ti — at  the  lx)ttom  of  Carrickfeigus  Bay — 
has  inade  it  the  chief  mart  for  the  circulation  (>f 
foreign  produce  through  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  portion  of  Ulster.  To  unprove  tliis  ad- 
vantage, a  line  of  inland  navigation  was  com- 
menced in  1787,  to  connect  the  town  with  Lough 
Neagh,  partly  by  still  water  and  partly  in  the  bed 
of  the  river;  but  the  unavoidable  casualties  at- 
tending this  latter  mode  of  conveyance  have  so 
retarded  the  progress  of  i\\e  vessels  employed  in 
it  as  to  render  it  comparatively  useless,  and  the 
inland  trade  has  in  recent  times  been  mostly  car- 
ried on  by  railway. 

The  first  line  of  railway  from  the  town,  the 
Belfast  and  Ballymena,  now  called  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties  railway,  was  opened  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1848.  .The  Belfast  and  County 
Down  line  was  opened,  in  its  first  portion,  to 
Holywood,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1848,  and  in  its 
completed  state,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1861.  The 
Belfast,  Holywood,  and  Bangor  railway  was 
opened  in  February,  1865 ;  and  the  Belfast  Central, 
uicorporated  July  24,  1864,  and  intended  to 
connect  all  the  other  lines,  is  to  be  opened  in  1869. 
All  these  railways,  together  with  regular  steam- 
boat communication  with  (vlasgow  and  Liver- 
pool, have  greatly  contributed  to  raise  the  trade 
of  Belfast. 

Previously  to  1637  Belfast  was  a  creek  of  the 
port  of  Carrickfergus ;  but  the  privileges  of  the 
latter  ha^-ing  been  purchased  in  that  year  by  the 
crown,  the  custom-house  was  tmnsfeired  to' Bel- 
fast. The  bay  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  being  safe  and  easy  of 
access.  Large  vessels  formerly  lay  at  the  pool 
of  Garmoyle,  about  4  m.  from  the  town.  But  the 
channel  thence  was  so  much  deepened  and  im- 
proved in  1840,  that  vessels  drawing  16  ft.  water 
reach  the  quays  at  neaps,  and  those  drawing 
18  ft,  at  springs.  The  superintendence  of  the 
harbour  is  vested  in  the  Ballast  Corporation,  es- 
tablished under  an  act  passed  in  1831,  which 
gives  it  large  powers  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  quays  and  harbour. 

The  commerce  of  Belfast  is  extensive;  in  1864 
the  imports  were  upwards  of  10,000,000/.,  and  the 
exports  about  8,000,000/.  The  numl)er  of  vessels 
entered  inwards  from  foreign  parts  ui  1863  was  318 
— tonnage,  87,401 ;  and  cleared  outwards  106 — 
tonnage,  36,326.  In  1864  there  entered  the  port 
from  foreign  countries  130  British  vessels,  of  a 
total  burden  of  24,390  tons  ;  mid  195  foreign 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  34,026  tons. 
There  cleared  outwards,  in  the  same  year,  21 
British  and  21  foreign  vessels,  the  former  of  a 
total  burden  of  3,958,  and  the  latter  of  7,51)3, 
Ums.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  there  be- 
longed to  the  port  of  Belfast  153  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  and  326  sailing  vessels  above  50,  tons ; 
besides  11  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
1,365. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
the  principal  imports  and  exports  for  1862  and 
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Imports 

Ezporto              1 

1883 

1663 

1862 

1865 

Ale  and  Por- ) 
ter     galls. ) 

733,176 

739,182 

— 

Bac»n    .  cwte. 

83,841 

162,009 

88,273 

86,000 

Barley  .    tons 

1,075 

1,851 

54 

10 

Beans    .    tons 

— 

428 

401 

Beef      .  cwts. 

1,579 

2,900 

80,456 

30,739 

Brandy .  galls. 

18,6(M 

18,988 

— 

—       1 

Butter   .ofrts. 

— 

— 

120,203 

117,043 

Cattle    .   head 

— 

— 

80,909 

76,330 

Coal      .    tons 

438,393 

444,442 

— 

—        1 

Cottons   andi 
Mu8linB,pkB.  ; 

18,769 

16,524 

14,053 

13,494 

CottouWoollbs 

900,144 

983,136 

— 

— 

Pelt       .    tons 

— 

— 

8,190 

3.847 

Flax      .    tons 

lo.gfis 

6,200 

6,117 

9,OK4 

Flaxseed    tons 

319 

265 

155 

620 

Flour    .    tons 

13,ft()0 

6,219 

1,492 

1,048 

Guano  .    tons 

1,016 

1,749 

— 

— 

Hams    .  Cf\\'ts. 

23,1.')3 

63,Hi'l 

93,046 

129,768 

Herrings  brls. 

17,201 

16,363 

— 

— 

Hides   bundles 

18,2o9 

18,166 

29,948 

29,906 

Indian  Com  > 
tonsj 

41,017 

42,650 

— 

Iron      .    tons 

19,719 

16,938 

— 

— 

Ore    tons 

— 

— 

3,202 

9,203 

Lard     .  cwt«. 

;    82,.'>ii 

41,081 

21,837 

23,516 

ly^ather    bales 

4,695 

4.947 

— 

- 

Linen   .     yds. 

3,721, (M)0 

4,048,<K)0 

65,086,000 

78,476,000 

Machinery  tns 

914 

1,294 

1,213 

1,4K3 

Oatmeal     tons 

— 

— 

2,471 

2,190 

Oats      .    tons 

— 

— 

2,258 

1,420 

OU         .  galls. 

299,980 

826,630 

— 

— 

Pigs      .      . 

— 

— 

19,114 

15,766 

Pork      .  cwt«. 

— 

— 

23.f<b9 

18,;50«) 

Potatoes    tona 

764 

801 

4,076 

1 ,920 

Jlags      .    tons 

— 

- 

1,860 

1,692, 

Hum     .  gallH. 

1      20,399 

24,390 

— 

— 

Suit       .    tons 

1       

— 

875 

306 

Sf>da      .    tons 

4,568 

9,850 

— 

-        1 

tStarch  .  cwts. 

'       — 

— 

89,220 

41,389 

Sujrar    .  cwts. 

264,610 

275,140 

— 

— 

Tallow  .  cwts. 

1      52,499 

55,14«) 

— 

— 

'J\'a        .     Ibs5. 

2,601,519 

2,800,713 

41,898 

45,K76' 

Thread  .     lbs. 

_ 

— 

1,128,960 

1,183,516 

TiinlK'r.  loacla 

16,362 

16,597 

— 

— 

Tobacco      lbs. 

1    924,890 

920,080 

— 

— 

Tow       .    tons 

— 

— 

1,109 

853 

Wheat  .    tons 

;      54,429 

43,975 

7,303 

3,811 

Whisky    galls. 

332,:i:{:i 

526.410 

147,961 

201,152 

AVino     .  galls. 

165,048 

169,852 

— 

- 

Wool     .      lbs. 

— 

— 

177,120 

185,2^0 

Yam, Linen  „ 

'6,420,400 

5,787, <;00 

15,OM5.«;00 

20.622, :.<;') 

Cotton  „ 

12,417,250 

1 

2,170,950 

533 ,6  iO 

I 

690,450 

In  the  appearance  of  the  to>\Ti,  and  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  the  character  of  Hclfast  is 
alrao8t  exclusively  comniercial  and  manufacturing. 
There  are  in  it  few  of  the  landed  aristocracy ;  its 
hijj^her  classes  are  formed  chiefiy  of  those  who 
have  attained  an  elevated  piisition  in  society  by 
their  personal  exertions,  or  tliose  of  their  imme- 
diate progenitors.  There  i»,  therefore,  little  of 
extenial  show,  but  much  of  intenial  comfort,  in 
their  domestic  arrangements.  The  middling 
classes  enjoy  all  the  comfort,**,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilisation ;  the  working  classes  have 
suflFered  less  from  the  pn^jisure  of  distress,  arising 
fn»m  temporarj"  stopjMiges  of  trade,  or  manufac- 
turing employment,  th;m  those  of  most  of  the 
other  great  towns  similarly  circumstanced :  on 
the  whole,  there  is  to  be  seen  here  little  of  the 
as[)ect  of  destitution  which  marks  the  suburbs  of 
most  other  Irish  towns.  The  official  and  other 
documents,  which  have  supplied  the  data  already 
given,  show,  by  a  review  of  its  condition  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  that  it  is  steadily  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  mantifacturing,  commercial,'  and 
literary  imi)roveuieut. 

Bklfast,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  U.  States, 
Maine,  on  the  >iW.  angle  of  PeuobArot   Bay, 
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224  m.  NE.  Boston.    Pop.  7,052  in  1860.    It  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  a  tliriviug  town. 

BELFOKD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Northumberland,  Bamborough  wad. 
The  par.  contains  9,380  acres,  and  had  1,724 
inhab.  in  1861,  and  the  town,  1,067.  The  latt«r 
is  rtnely  situated  on  the  great  road  from  York  to 
Edinburgh,  and  has  a  station  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  railway. 

BEUtAKD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Pomenuiia, 
cap.  circle,  16  m.  SSW.  Coeslin.  Pop.  4,952  m 
1861.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Leitnitz  with  the  Persante,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely siurrounded  by  water.  It  has  an  old  castle, 
3  churches,  2  hospitals,  and  fabrics  of  clotlu 

BELGAUM,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bejapoor,  prcsid.  Bombay,  distr.  Darwar,  in  a  small 
subdivision  of  which  it  is  tlie  capital,  105  m. 
SW.  Bejapoor,  55  m.  N W.  Darwar ;  lat,  15©  62'  X., 
long.  74°  42'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  8,000.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  with  massive  and  solid  walls, 
ram))art8  tianked  by  bastions,  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  esplanade,  lis 
interior  is  extensive,  but  covered  with  mins  of 
native  buildings,  amongst  which  are  two  ancient 
temples.  This  town  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  held  out  against  the  British  longer  tlian  any 
other  garrisoned  by  the  peishwa's  forces ;  it  was, 
however,  taken  in  1818.  The  subdivision  of 
Belgaum  has  a  healthy  climate ;  but  all  external 
trade  is  stopped  for  six  months  a  year  by  the 
violence  of  the  rains.  A  third  part  of  the  inhah, 
are  Maharattas,  and  about  one-sixth  Mohamme- 
dans, one-eighth  Jauis,  and  one-ninth  l)iahmiiL<. 

BKLGF:HN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  i>rov.  Saxony, 
on  the  Elbe,  7  m.  SE.  Torgau,  on  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Dresden.  Pop.  3.232  in  1861. 
The  town  is  very  ancient,  has  a  hospital,  and  a 
town-house,  b(>fore  which  is  a  triumphal  column. 
It  has  some  trade  in  com. 

BELCilOJOSO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
prov.  Pavia,  cap.  distr.,  9  m.  E.  Pavia,  and  23 
m.  SSE.  Milan.  Pop.  3,643  in  1862.  The  Uwn 
is  situated  in  a  fruitful  ]>lain,  between  the  Po  and 
the  Olona;  it  is  well  built,  haa  a  magnilicciit 
aqueduct,  and  a  tine  castle,  in  which  Francis  I. 
speut  the  night  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

BELGIUM  (KIN(;i)OM  OF)  is  situated  be- 
tween France  and  Holland,  and  lias  been  esta- 
blished since  the  separation  of  its  provinc<.»  from 
those  of  HoUand  by  tlie  revolution  of  1830.  Its 
territory  is  small  as  compared  with  the  great 
luiroiHian  states,  being  only  about  one-eighth  of 
that  of  (vreat  liritain,  while  its  population  is 
not  nearly  five  millions.  However,  the  im\K)rt,- 
ant  po^ition  which  this  counU^-  has  occupied  in 
the  political,  military,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural historj'  of  Europe — its  former  celebrity  in 
manufactures  and  the  line  arts — and  its  poresent 
ra]iid  progress  in  every  industrious  pursuit  and 
social  improvement,  give  it  a  peculiar  interest. 

Extent, — Boundaries. — Area,  —  Belgium  .  ex- 
tends from  490  27'  to  oP  31'  N.  kt.  and  from  2^  37' 
to  6°  E.  lt)ng.  On  the  N.  the  Umndary  line  is 
formed  by  Holland,  along  a  line  of  380,000  metres; 
on  the  E.  by  Prussia,  377,000  metres ;  on  the  S.  I>y 
France,  59iv000  metres;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea,  69,000  metres. 

The  general  outline  of  the  tecritory  forms  a  tri- 
angular tigiu-e,  of  w^hich  the  longest  side  extends 
on  the  frontier  of  France,  from  a  point  midway 
between  Fiunies  and  Dunkirk  to  one  9  m.  SE  of 
Arlon,  or  5  E.  from  Longwy.  The  greatest  length 
of  tlie  territory  of  Belgium  fn>ni  NW.  to  SE.  i^ 
64  Iciiguos,  of  5,(M)()  metres,  ab<mt  193  English 
mik\H ;  and  the  gn-atest  breadth  fn)m  NE.  to  SU'. 
is  42  leagues,  or  about  127  miles.    The  whole  area 
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eontoins  11,313  EngL  sq.  m.,  or  7,363,982  EngL 
acres. 

The  kingdom  consists  of  nine  provinces — Ant- 
werp in  the  N.,  East  and  West  Flandeis  and  Hai^ 
DAuit  in  the  W.,  Brabant  in  the  centre,  Limburg 
and  Liege  in  the  E.,  Namur  in  the  S.,  and  Lax- 
embuig  in  the  SE.  These  formerly  constituted 
the  duchv  of  Brabant,  the  marquisate  of  Antwerp, 
the  principality  of  Liege,  the  seigneurie  of  Mechlin, 
the  oomt(»  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  Louvain,  and 
Namur,  and  the  duchies  of  Limburg  and  Luxem- 
h\a^.  At  the  time  of  the  Belgi<;  revolution,  in 
183D,  the  nine  provinces  of  Belgiimi  formed,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  HoUand,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  by  that  event  was  dis- 
solved into  the  present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and 
Belgionu 

Brussels  is  the  capital,  and  seat  of  government, 
fnr  the  administration  of  which  the  kingdom  is 
divided  into  the  9  provinces  above  enumerated,  44 
arrondissements,  98  towns,  and  2,640  rural  corn- 
manes.  For  military  purposes  it  is  divided  into  9 
comnuinderes,  correspondmg  to  the  9  ])rovinces: 
and,  lastly,  for  judicial  proceedings,  it  is  divided 
into  29  arrondissements,  and  237  cantons. 

General  Aspect  of  the  QnaUry, — The  north  and 
west  provinces  of  Belgiimi,  in  their  flatness,  fer- 
tility, dykes,  and  canals,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  Holland.  This  portion  of  the 
kingdom  is  so  densely  peopled,  that  it  presents  to 
the  traveller  the  appearance  of  one  vast  continu- 
ous village.  I'he  south  and  east  provinces  have 
an  opposite  character:  they  are  generally  more 
thinly  peopled,  and  less  cultivated,  and  exhibit  a 
most'irregular,  mountainous  surface,  with  tracts  of 
marshy  land,  and  extensive  forests.  With  the 
exception  of  these  hilly  districts  in  the  south  and 
east,  the  whole  territory  presents  a  series  of  nearly 
level  plains,  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  de- 
lightfully diversified  by  woods,  arable  lands,  and 
meadows  of  brilliant  verdure,  enclosed  by  hedge- 
ntir  trees,  and  thickly  studded  throughout  with 
towns  and  villages. 

In  surveying  the  general  face  of  the  country,  and 
proceeding  from  W.  to  E^  we  observe  that  the 
coast  is  uniformly  flat,  and  formed  of  fine  loose 
sand,  which,  by  the  frequent  action  of  the  sea 
Hinds,  is  raised  into  gently  undulating  downs,  or 
Ana.  These  banks  of  sand  extend,  nearly  with- 
oat  interruption,  from  Dunkirk,  along  the  entire 
coasts  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  breadth  they 
vaiy  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  rise  in  the 
hi^fhest  parts  to  40  or  60  feet.  They  are  formed 
entirely  by  the  operation  of  the  sea  winds,  in  ele- 
vating the  deep  sands  of  the  shore ;  and  since  they 
KTve  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  ocean,  it  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
check  their  constant  tendency  to  advance  inland. 
For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  rendering  the  sand 
compact  and  stationar}%  the  dunes  are  sown  with 
a  fpeciea  of  reed,  arundo  arenariOf  until  a  sufficient 
stratum  of  vegetable  mould  is  collected  to  support 
plantations  of  firs  (Pinus  maritimus)^  with  which 
most  of  the  Belgic  dunes  are  thickly  covered. 

Though  no  part  of  the  surface  of  Belgium  be 
actnaUy  below  the  sea  level,  like  that  of  Holland, 
yet,  in  common  with  the  latter,  its  shore,  in  some 
parts,  »  defended  from  the  encroachments  of  tlie 
sea  by  broad  and  elevated  dykes ;  and  whole  dis- 
tricts! which  formerly  were  alluvial  morasses,  have 
been  drained  and  embanked,  or  have  been  gained 
entirely  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Tlie  embanked 
*  enclosar^i  of  this  description  are  called  polders.  On 
the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  lower  banks  of  the 
Scheldt,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  some  con- 
tain above  1,000  acres'  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which 
is  appropriated  with  great  advantage  to  the  pur- 
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poses  of  agriculture,  under  which  head  will  be 
found  some  further  account  of  them. 

To  the  SE.  of  the  dunes  the  provinces  of  West 
and  East  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  form  a  far- 
stretching  plain,  of  which  tlie  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion indicates  the  indefatigable  care  and  labour 
bestowed  upon  its  cultivation ;  for  the  natural  soil 
consists  almost  wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  its  great 
fertility  is  entirely  .the  result  of  very  skilful 
management,  and  judicious  application  of  various 
manures. 

The  undulations  in  the  surface  of  the  northern 
districts  are  so  slight  that,  from  the  lofty  top  of 
the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  the  view,  on  a  clear  day, 
extends  on  every  side  over  a  radius  of  nearly  50 
miles,  including,  on  the  E.,  the  city  of  Tumhout ; 
on  the  W.  that  of  Ghent ;  and  on  the  S.  the  citv 
of  Mechlin ;  the  whole  panorama  towards  the  W. 
and  S.  displaying  a  beautiful  succession  of  vividly 
verdant  fields,  varied  by  masses  of  wood,  streams, 
and  picturesque  villages.  Around  the  cities  of 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin  are  great  numbers  of  elegant 
and  highly  ornamented  country  mansions,  belong- 
ing to  the  wealthy  classes.  The  northern  parts 
of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Limburg  arc  less 
varied  and  fertile  than  any  others.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  pure  sand,  very 
partially  mixed  with  argillaceous  earth.  The 
largest  unbroken  plain  in  the  kingdom  is  called 
Carapine,  and  comprises  the  NE.  portion  of  Ant- 
werp, and  the  NVV.  of  Limburg.  It  consists  of 
marshes,  desolate  moors,  peat  bogs,  and  extensive 
tracts  of  sand,  covered  with  heath,  broom,  and 
stunted  firs.  Some  parts,  however,  contain  natural 

f)rairie8,  and  serve  for  pasturage  to  herds  of  excel- 
ent  horses ;  and  the  portion  of  Limburg,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Mouse,  is  fertile  and  carefidly  culti- 
vated. The  scenic  character  of  Brabant  resembles 
that  of  Flanders,  with  respect  to  its  beautiful 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  luxuriant  trees ;  but  the 
surface  is  more  varied  by  hills  and  valleys.  In  the 
province  of  Liege  the  N.  bank  of  the  Meuse  over- 
looks a  fertile  plain,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  v^etables,  and  aflbrding  excellent  pastiurage 
for  cattle,  and  for  dairy  husbandry;  but  the 
coimtry  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  belongs  to  the 
mountainous  district  wliich  constitutes  the  pro- 
vinces of  Luxemburg  and  Namur.  A  part  of  tlii^ 
comparatively  wild  and  rug^jed  region  is  covered 
with  dense  forests,  which  still  furnish  an  asylum 
for  the  wild  boar,  the  roe-buck,  the  bear,  and  the 
wolf.  The  surface  is  very  irregularly  varied,  in 
some  parts  by  large  tracts  of  barren  heath  ami 
marshy  lands,  and  in  others  bv  ridges  of  hills, 
mantled  on  the  slo{Xis  and  summits  with  masses  of 
dark  woods,  and  by  precipitous  rocks,  whose  bare 
escarpments  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
brilliant  verdure  of  the  well-cultivated  valleys 
they  enclose.  The  hills  are  often  intersected  in 
different  directions  by  deep  ravines  and  rapid 
streams ;  and  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery 
is  much  heightened  by  numerous  ruins  of  old 
feudal  castles.  The  course  of  the  Meuse,  from 
Dmant  to  Maestricht,  offers  some  very  picturesque 
combinations  of  landscape  and  n)ck  scenery.  Tlie 
river  is  closely  shut  in  by  lofty  cliffs  of  various 
hues,  some  of  wliich  are  surmounted  by  ruins  of 
modem  villas.  Here  tliey  overhang  the  river  and 
are  beautifully  shrouded  with  bushes  of  box,  wild 
myrtle  and  ivy;  there  they  slopje  away  to  its 
margin,  or  vertically  are  cleft  asunder,  and  present 
through  the  chasm  a  delightful  view  of  highly 
cultivated  farms  and  villages  half  hidden  by  trees 
in  the  distant  uplands.  The  wild  state  of  nature 
in  Xamur,  Liege,  and  Luxembui^;  the  various 
fos8il  and  mineral  protlucts;  and  the  charms  of  tlie 
sccncrj',  have  long  made  this  part  of  the  country 
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a  favourite  resort  of  the  naturalist,  the  geologist, 
and  the  painter.  All  around  the  city  of  Lic^e,  and 
the  celebrated  springs  of  Spa,  ornamental  villas  of 
the  rich  are  thickly  stationed,  where  vineyards 
occupy  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  hop-gajdens 
flourish  in  the  valleys. 

Climate, — Meteorology. — The  climate  of  Belgium 
is  less  chilly  and  damp,  and  more  temperate  and 
favourable  to  health,  than  that  of  Holland ;  how- 
ever, it  is  certainly  humid,  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  and  may  be  considered  as  very 
similar  to  England,  except  that  it  is  still  more 
subject  to  frequent  variations,  with  a  tendency  to 
excess.  ITie  provinces  differ  considerably  in  the 
character  of  tiieir  atmosphere.  In  general,  the 
air  in  the  more  elevated  central  and  SE.  districta 
is  clear,  ircsh,  and  salubrious;  but  in  the  low 
NW.  plains  it  is  damp  and  hazy.  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  Flanders  and  Antwerp  the  NW.  winds 
from  the  sea  produce  a  cold  and  ungenial  tempera- 
tuie  throughout  the  winter,  which  is  long  and 
often  wet ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  currents 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  wholly  unsheltered  by 
hills,  renders  the  adjacent  country  liable  to  dis- 
astrous inundations.  The  great  atmospherical 
humidity  produced  by  fogs  from  the  sea,  and  the 
unwholesome  miasmata  exhaled  from  extensive 
tracts  of  low  marshy  and  alluvial  lands,  enclosed 
by  dykes  and  ditches,  and  from  almost  stagnant 
canals,  occasion  annual  visitations  of  dangerous 
fevers.  The  neighbourhood  of  Fumes,  in  West 
Flanders,  is  rendered  especially  sickly  by  the 
malaria  from  these  sources.  The  provinces  of 
liainault,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg  are  accounted 
most  worthy  of  preference,  ^dth  regard  to  healthi- 
ness ;  and  the  two  Flanders,  though  first  in  culti- 
vation, must,  in  point  of  salubrity,  be  placed  last. 
The  air  of  the  polders  is  generally  unhealthy,  and 
affects  those  not  inured  to  it  with  fever  and  ague. 
Speaking  of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  winter,  or  rather  the  rainy  season,  often 
comes  on  precociously  and  continues  late;  and 
that  the  summers  are  either  very  hot  and  dry,  or 
extremely  wet.  November  and  April  are  nearly 
always  rainy ;  the  transitions  of  temperature  are 
frequent  and  sudden,  so  that  in  the  same  day  are 
experienced  oppressive  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  most  violent  winds  are  fi'om  the  SW.,  and 
the  most  frequent  from  the  X.  and  the  W.  A  W. 
wind  most  frequently,  and  E.  wind  most  rarely, 
brings  on  rain.  From  observations  made  at  Brus- 
sels during  three  successive  years,  the  medium 
height  of  rain  whicji  fell  in  one  year  was  633 
raillimetres;  the  extremes  were  761  and  511. 
'I'he  number  of  rainy  days  averages  170.  The 
medium  temperature  of  the  year  is  10*52  centi- 
grammes, and  it  is  well  represented  by  that  of 
October  and  April.  The  temi)erature  of  the 
hottest  month  is  20°  36',  and  of  the  coldest  0° 
85';  difference,  10^  bV, 
f  J/ownf ains.— No  elevation  in  Belgium  is  pro- 
perly entitled  to  the  appellation  of  mountain.  A 
ramification  of  the  chain  of  the  Ardennes  ex- 
tends in  a  NE.  direction  through  Luxemburg, 
Namur,  and  Liege,  and  forms  a  mountainous 
crct^t,  wliich  separates  the  waters  of  the  Meuse 
from  those  of  the  Moselle,  towards  each  of  which 
it  gradually  descends.  Another  offshoot  of  the 
Ardennes  rises  parallel  with  this,  on  the  N.  banks 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  between  Mons  and 
Maestricht,  The  highest  points  of  elevation  are 
about  2,200  ft  above  the  sea ;  and  one  of  these  Ls 
the  hill  which  overlooks  the  celebrated  springs 
and  town  of  Spa. 

Forests  aiid  JFoods. — A  space  of  nearly  650,000 


the  common  trees  of  Europe  arc  abundant;  as  the 
oak,  poplar,  pine,  fir,  larch,  ash,  beech,  maple, 
aspen,  plane,  linden  or  lime,  chestnut,  birch,  elm, 
alder,  and  numerous  others.  Plantations  for  bop- 
poles,  oak  bark,  and  firewood,  occur  frequently 
throughout  the  western  provinces.  Hainault  has 
several  forests  of  fine  oaks ;  but  by  far  the  most 
thickly  wooded  provinces  are  Namur  and  Luxem- 
burg, m  many  parts  of  which  the  soil  is  less  fer- 
tile, and  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber 
trees  than  for  the  cultivation  of  com  and  graases. 
ITie  forests  belon|2;in^  to  the  state,  to  the  com- 
munes, and  public  mstitutions,  occupy  194,000 
hectares,  and  are  submitted  to  an  established 
system  of  public  management.  From  the  oak 
timber  of  the  forests  of  Luxemburg  are  derived 
immense  supplies  of  charcoal  for  the  iron-woriis 
in  that  part  of  the  coimtnr.  The  bark  forms  a 
considerable  branch  of  commerce,  and  is  princi- 
pally exported  to  England. 

The  forest  of  Soignies,  between  Brassels  and 
Waterloo,  so  interestingly  associated  with  the  me- 
morable battle  in  that  locality,  is  9  m.  in  length 
by  8  in  breadth,  and  contains  11,983  hectares,  or 
29,641  acres.  'The  timber  is  valuable  for  building, 
and  a  thousand  acres  of  it  are  possessed  by  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  granted  to  tht 
late  duke  in  connection  with  his  title  of  Prince  of 
Waterloo.  The  forests  in  the  provinces  of  Namur, 
Liege,  and  Luxemburg,  are  remains  of  the  im- 
mense ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  covered 
a  vast  extent  of  the  country  between  Bonn  and 
Kheims,  as  we  leam  from  the'great  Roman  authw. 
*  Sylva  Arduenna,  ^uae  ingenti  magnitudine  i 
flumine  Rheno  ad  initium  Rhemomm  pertinet.* 
(Ctes.  Com.  v.  3.)  The  romantic  forest  of  St  Hu- 
bert, on  the  W.  side  of  the  province  of  Luxembu^, 
between  Marche  and  Neufcliateau,  is  the  scene  of 
Shakspeare's  *  Forest  of  Arden.'  A  general  woody 
appearance  is  given  to  even  the  most  culti\'atfti 
parts  of  Belgium,  by  the  custom  of  planting  trees 
in  the  hedge  enclosures  of  the  fields ;  the  prindpal 
roads  are  also  lined  by  double  rows  of  majestic 
lindens,  and  the  canals'are  usually  shaded  by  rows 
of  poplars,  beeches,  and  willows.  The  Belgian 
proprietors  of  land  derive  a  large  and  secure  in- 
come from  the  produce  of  timber  and  unden*ooil, 
independent  of  rent;  and  planting  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  prosecuted  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
landlords  than  is  consistent  with  the  convenience 
and  advantage  of  the  occupiers  of  farms.  The 
latter,  however,  are  remunerated  by  the  use  of  a 
certain  sliare  of  the  wcxxL 

Extensive  artificial  woods  of  Scotch  pine  arc 
created  by  sowing  about  six  pounds  of  seed  to  an 
acre,  generally  on  the  poorest  soil,  which  is  pre- 
pareid  by  burning  the  heathy  surface,  and  scatter- 
ing the'  ashes.  In  six  years  many  barren  tracts 
arc  converted,  in  this  way,  to  flourishing  planta- 
tions of  firs,  from  6  t>o  9  ft.  in  hei|:ht.  The  pre- 
sentation of  trees  is  very  strictly  enjoined,  not  only 
by  pT<)])rietors,  but  by  the  government.  Everv- 
famier  is  compelled  to  destroy  cater^^illars,  and 
remove  every  other  cause  of  injurj'  to  the  trees  en 
his  premises.  All  the  trees  on  the  public  nwK 
besides  those  of  the  numerous  royal  forests,  l>elon^' 
to  the  government,  and  the  laws  for  their  manage- 
ment are  enforced  with  great  vigilance  by  iu- 
si>ector8  apiK)inted  for  that  purpose. 

Rivers. — Bel^um  is  one  of  the  most  clBciently 
watered  countnes  in  Kiirojx?.  All  its  streams  bo- 
long  to  the  North  Sea.  The  Scheldt,  in  the  W., 
and  the  Meuse,  in  the  E.,  can  alone  be  properly  • 
denominated  rivers.  They  traverse  the  kingilora 
generally  in  a  direction  from  N.  to  S.  There  are 
hectares,  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  1  al)out  f()rty  rivers  and  rivulets  which  form  the 
kingdom,  is  covered  with  forests  and  woods.    All  j  lateral  branches  of  these  two  principal  streams; 
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bat  tbongh  their  utility,  in  fertilising  the  soil  by 
irrigation,  and  as  feedei]s  of  canals,  is  highly  im- 
portant, they  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  special 
notice  in  a  g^eneral  account  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  territory. 

The  Sclieldt  rises  in  France;  flows  through 
Cambray,  Valenciennes,  and  Coude;  and  enters 
Belgium  on  its  confluence  with  the  Scarpe,  a  few 
miles  S,  of  Toumay ;  through  which  town  it  passes, 
and  pursues  a  northerly  course  to  (xhent,  where  it 
receives  the  Lys.  Thence  it  flows  tortuously  to 
Tonnonde,  whence,  tuniing  northward,  it  is  aug- 
mented by  lai^e  tributary  streams  on  each  side, 
and  bcMJomes,  before  the  waUs  of  Antwerp,  a  ma- 
jestic river,  2,000  ft.  in  width,  and  navigable  for 
fleets  of  tlie  largest  ships.  The  length  of  its  course 
in  I^lgium  is  212,000  metres,  and  the  upper  half, 
and  several  of  its  aifluents,  are  navigated  by  boats 
of  200  tons.  The  Meuse  also  rises  iii  France,  and 
entenj  Belgium  on  the  S.  of  Dinant,  through  wliich 
town  it  flows  to  Namur,  where  it  receives  the 
Sambre ;  then  turning  eastward  it  passes  Audenne 
and  Huy,  to  the  city  of  Liege :  there  resuming  its 
DMlherly  course,  it  continues  through  Maestricht, 
and  winds  across  the  NW.  of  Limburg  into  Hol- 
land and  the  North  Sea.  The  length  of  its  course 
in  Belgium  is  about  120,000  metres.  It  is  na\d- 
gated  b^  large  strong  boats,  from  100  to  150  tons. 
From  Liege  to  Venloo  the  na\'igation  is  particu- 
larly diflicult.  The  aflluent«  of  the  Meuse  at  Liege 
descend  in  some  parts  of  their  courses  at  an  angle 
of  40°,  and  the  lon^  narrow  boats,  which  shoot 
down  mth  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  are  drawn  up 
by  ropes  and  pulleys.  The  principal  affluents  of 
the  Scheldt,  on  the  £.,  are  Uie  Dendre,  and  the 
Senne,  Dyle,  Geete,  Demer,  and  Nethe,  which 
onite  below  Mechlin,  and  flow  into  the  Scheldt, 
in  the  channel  of  the  Rupel.  On  the  W.  it  receives 
the  Lys  and  Dunne,  and  communicates  with  se- 
veral canals. 

Of  these  rivers,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  following  are  each  navigable  to  the 
extent  expressed  in  metres : — 

The  Dcmer,  in  Limbnrg  and  Brabant      .         .  81,000 

Dendr6,  „  Hainault  and  Bast  Flanders     .  67,650 

I>nnne,  „  West  Flanders  ....  2:^,200 

Dvle,       „  Brabant  and  Antwerp       .        .  22,200 

Scheldt,  „  Hainaalt,  E.  Fland.  &  Antwerp  212,(KK) 

Lys,        „  "West  and  East  Flanders    .        .  90,000 

ITethe,    „  Limburg  and  Antwerp      .       .  13,000 

Bnpcl,     „  Antwerp 12,000 

The  Meuse  on  the  E.  is  joined  by  the  Semoy, 
Lease,  Ourthe,  Ambleve,  Vesdre,  and  Koer,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sambre,  Jaar,  and  several 
smaller  streams. 

The  rivers  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse 
are  navigable  as  follows : — 

The  Menae,  in  Namur,  Liege,  and  Limburg  .  126,000 
Ourthe,  „  Luxemburg  and  Liege  .  .  102,000 
Sambre,  „  Hainault  and  Namur        .       .    94,;).*)G 

Vcedre,   „  Liege 30,000 

Ambleve,,  Liege 10,000 

The  Our,  Siffe,  and  Azette,  in  Luxembuig,  flow 
into  the  Moselle,  near  the  town  of  Treves,  and 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  The  Sure  is 
navigable  in  Belgium  62,000  metres,  the  Moselle 
37,000.  and  the  Yser  41,640.  The  total  length  of 
navigable  rivers  is  962,746  metres. 

Geohgy.^Mineral  Products,— West  and  East 
Flanders  are  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of 
white,  yellow,  and  grey  sand,  and  clay,  separate, 
and  mixed  in  different  proi^rtions.  WTien  the 
stratum  of  sand  forms  the  surface,  the  soil  is  arid, 
and  of  diiiicult  cultivation;  and  it  is  rich  and 
fertile  in ' proportion  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
sand  lies  lielow  the  vegetable  de|)0sit.  Numerous 
beds  of  turf  prove  the  ancient  existence  of  marshes. 
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The  only  mineral  product  of  these  pro'vinces  is 
clay,  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  bricks,  pottery, 
and  pipes.  In  some  localities  it  contains  oxide  of 
iron.  The  sand  stratum,  in  W.  and  E.  Flanders, 
is  deep,  and  constitutes  one  fourth  of  the  area.  In 
deep  wells,  descending  to  the  primitive  granite, 
alternate  beds  of  sand  and  clay  are  found  mixed 
with  marine  shells,  which  are  evidently  deposits 
of  the  ocean,  and  prove  that,  in  remote  ages,  this 
whole  region  was  submerged  under  its  waters. 
Four  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  where  it  is 
of  clay,  are  the  beds  of  peat  or  turf,  varj'^ing  in 
depth  from  4  to  12  ft.  To  the  poorer  classes  it 
supplies  a  cheap  fuel,  and  its  ashes,  mixed  with 
sand,  are  much  used  as  a  very  successfid  manure 
for  clover  and  grains.  Turf  is  also  produced  plen- 
tifully in  the  province*  of  Luxemburg,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  SiUcious 
pebbles,  agates,  chalcedons,  and  red  cornelians,  are 
found  in  the  sand  and  clay  of  E.  Flanders,  and 
many  vegetable  and  animal  petrifactions.  Among 
the  latter  arc  lai^e  antlers  of  deer,  and  horns  of 
oxen ;  vnth  bones  of  the  horse^  ox,  dog,  and  wolf. 
Vegetable  fossils,  consisting  of  various  nroductions 
of  the  soil,  are  frequently  obtained  by  tlie  peasants 
for  fuel.  They  include  numerous  trunks  of  the 
oak  and  ash,  which  are  hard,  black,  and  polishable, 
and  yield  red  ashes  in  combustion.  The  geolo- 
gical character  of  the  province  of  Antwerp  and  of 
the  N.  part  of  Brabant,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
western  region;  and  the  ocean  apparently  once 
covered  the  whole  northern  half  of  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  tlie  plains  of  the  W.,  for  the  hill  on  which 
Bnissels  \s  built  contains  many  marine  remains. 

The  rock  strata  of  Hainault  exhibit  three  suc- 
cessive formations:  the  first,  or  lowest,  is  com- 
posed of  porphyry  and  quartz;  the  second  of 
calcareous  earths,  coal,  and  schisti ;  and  the  third 
comprehends  argillaceous  earth,  with  deep  deposits 
of  sand,  and  various  dcl)ri8. 

In  the  high  south-eastern  districts  strata  of  red 
sandstone  and  limestone,  containing  organic  re- 
mains, are  incumbent  upon  rocks  of  granite,  quartz, 
and  slaty  schisti,  which  have  generally  an  incli- 
nation or  dip  from  NE.  to  S\V.  Descending 
thence  towards  the  NW.,  the  rocks  of  sandi^tone, 
limestone,  quartz,  and  schisti,  containing  vast 
beds  of  anthracite,  form  a  basin  extending  alx)ut 
40  m.  around  the  city  of  Namur.  The  strata  of 
these  rocks  are  often  nearly  vertical,  so  tliat  the 
large  coal  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Namur  and  Mons 
require  to  be  worked  by  shafts  resembling  wells. 
Namur  produces,  besides  coal,  abundance  of  car- 
bonated lime,  silex,  excellent  clays  for  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  common  potter}',  and  pipes, 
and  a  sand  from  which  crystal  is  obtained.  Pebbles 
susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish  are  found  about 
Fleurus.  The  S.  and  E.  portions  of  Belgium, 
comprehending  Hainault,  Namur,  Luxembuig, 
and  Liege,  are  especially  interesting  to  the  mine- 
ralogist, as  coutaming  almost  every  article  in  the 
geological  inventory,  especially  iron,  coal,  marble, 
various  kinds  of  stone  and  slate,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
manganese,  calamuie,  sulphiur,  alum^  &c  Curious 
animal  fossils  are  found  in  the  province  of  Liege, 
where  numerous  caverns  in  the  hills  furnish  bones 
of  the  bear,  hycena,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  human  skeleton.  Near  Maestricht 
is  a  subterranean  labjTinth,  extending  several 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  ill  roclcs  of  soft 
yellow  stone  under  the  hill  of  St.  Peter,  where  are 
found  the  shells  of  large  crabs  and  turtles,  and 
the  bones  of  gigantic  lizards  above  20  ft.  in  length. 
The  numerous  rocky  valleys,  by  which  the  south- 
eastern half  of  the  territory  is  intersected,  have 
apparently  been  formed,  not  by  the  corrosive 
action  of  water,  but  disruption  of  rocks,  which 
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subsequently  afforded  channels  for  the  present 
rivers  and  streams.  At  the  village  of  Ilan,  on  the 
river  Lesse  (Hansur-Lesse),  in  the  SE.  of  Xamur, 
an  immense  caveni  extends  nearly  a  mile  through 
the  limestone  rock,  and  forms  the  subterraneous 
channel  of  the  Lesse.  The  numerous  and  spacious 
compartments  of  this  remarkable  cavern  are  natu- 
rally ornamented  with  clusters  of  glistening  sta- 
lactites, and  offer  combinations  of  the  grotesque 
and  wonderful  that  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
celebrated  grotto  of  Antiparos.  Scientific  de- 
scriptions of  it  have  been  given  by  Quetelet,  Kikx, 
and  Vandermaelen. 

The  working  of  mines  constitutes  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  national  industry  of  Belgium. 
The  mining  districts  form  three  (^visions  of  the 
territory.  The  first  is  in  tlie  province  of  Uainault ; 
the  second,  in  the  provinces  of  Naraur  and  Lux- 
emburg ;  and  the  third,  in  the  provinces  of  Liege 
and  Limburg.  The  total  number  of  mines,  in  the 
year  1^62,  amounted  to  1,583,  of  which  number 
1 1)5  were  coal  mines.  They  cover  an  area  of  94,581 
hectares,  and  give  occupation  to  77,293  workers, 
including  12,720  women.  In  estimating  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Belgium,  coal 
must  be  considered  first  in  order,  and  of  the  highest 
national  importance,  as  furnishing  the  greatest 
amount  of  advantages  to  the  country.  This  branch 
of  industry  is  in  full  prosperity,  and  its  immense 
produce  amply  supplies  the  manufacturing  and 
domestic  consumption  of  the  kingdom,  and  is 
largely  exported  to  France.  The  annual  quantity 
extracted  from  the  coal  fields  of  Hainault  alone  is 
larger  than  the  whole  produce  of  France,  The 
three  gre^t  centres  of  the  coal  mines,  which  are  at 
MoiiH,  Charleroi,  and  the  city  of  Liege,  produce 
annually  above  4,000,000  tons. 

Subjoined  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  mineral  and  mineralur- 
gieal  produce  of  Belgium  during  the  year  1862.  The 
quantity  is  given  in  *  metrical'  tons,  each  weighing 
thirty-six  pounds  less  than  an  English  ton :  — 
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Produce 

Year  1863 

9,610,895 

107,127.282 

809,176 

7,748,638 

42,513 

1,2.53,109 

17,284 

834,263 

48.857 

2,123,909 

9,980 

1,606,223 

n««i                            i  tons     . 
Coal,       .       .      ifi-ancs. 

Iron  Ore,  washed     {g^^; 

^^^tes     .       .      ICos: 

Blende      .       .       j^-^; 

Calamine.       .       { ^cs ! 

Galena,  Lead  Ore     {g^^^; 

Total  Value  of  Minerals       . 

Tax  on  Mines       .       • 

Iron,  Cupt  and        /tons     . 
Wrought              t  francs . 

^-    ■   •   {ISZ.: 

copper      .       .       {Cos: 

A 1.,^.                         J  tons     . 
^^"^        •        •       1  francs. 
Glass         ,       .        francs. 

Total  Mineralnr-      >  x___ 
glcal  Produce        1*°°^  * 

Minpral  &  Mineral-  "1  *^„^ 
urgicol  Total  Value  [  ^™"^ 

120,693,484 

495,844 

691,633 

81,073,867 

3,172 

849,000 

4,153 

1,801,987 

1,(K)4 

2,694,380 

45,457 

24,534,673 

1,172 

2.33,206 

18,612,000 

129,699,113 
250,292,597 

Mines  of  iron  are  numerous,  efmedally  in  the 
district  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse;  and 
many  are  worked  in  the  provinces  of  Luxembuig, 
Liege,  and  Limbuig.  In  quality  the  metal  resem- 
bles that  of  France,  but  the  price  is  lower.  Copp» 
is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Hainault  and  Li^; 
and  lead  in  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  The 
lead  mine  of  LongvUly,  in  Luxemburg,  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom.  Zinc  is  obtained  in 
Namur  and  Hainault ;  manganese  in  Liege ;  and 
pyrites,  calamine,  sulphur,  and  alum,  in  Namur 
and  Liege. 

The  region  included  between  the  frontier  of 
France  and  a  line  drawn  from  Ost«nd  to  Arlon,  in 
the  S.  of  Luxemburg,  abounds  in  excellent  ma- 
terials for  building — freestone,  limestone,  granite, 
pa\'ing  slabs,  slates,  &c :  there  are  also  many 
quarries  of  excellent  marble  of  various  kinds. 
The  black  marble  of  Dinant  is  highly  valued,  and 
a,  species  caUed  petite  granitejln  which  arefoond 
many  marine  organic  remains.  Superior  laij^e 
slates  are  quarried  in  the  provinces  of  Namur  and 
Luxembui^.  At  Ileibemont,  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
Dinant,  is  the  most  important  slate  quarry  in  the 
kingdom,  producing  annually  above  8,000,000 
slates.  Sandstone  is  quarried  in  Liege  and  Lim- 
burg, but  chiefly  in  HainaulL  Ample  supplies  of 
excellent  millstones,  grindstones,  and  whetst4Hia 
are  furnished  from  the  stone  quarries  of  Liege  and 
Luxemburg :  and  the  hones  from  the  quarries  near 
iSpa  are  not  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  in  Europe, 
to  all  parts  of  which  they  are  exporteid. 

Mineral  Waters.  —  Belgium  possesses  several 
springs  of  medicinal  mmeral  waters.  Those  of 
SiMi  on  the  SW.  of  the  city  of  Liege,  are  cele- 
brated throngliout  Europe.  Tliey  issue  from  seven 
different  source,  of  which  the  one  named  the 
Pouhon  is  the  principal.  The  "water  is  perfectly 
clear,  but  gives,  after  standing,  a  slight  deposit  of 
ochre.  It  has  an  acid,  ferrugmous  taste,  and  bul>- 
bles  of  gas  continually  escape  at  the  surface.  The 
quantities  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid  which  it  holds 
in  solution  are  greater  than  in  any  other  known 
mineral  water.  Its  temperature  is'SO®  Fahr..  and 
the  specific  weight  1*00098.  Numerous  maladies 
are  believed  to  be  removed  by  using  it  for  drink- 
ing and  bathing.  About  a  thousand  bottles  of  it  are 
dailv  sent  to  foreign  parts,  and  the  annual  numba 
of  \4sitants  at  the  spring  amounts  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand.  The  establishments  for  their 
accommodation  are  convenient  and  elegant;  and 
the  scenery  of  the  vicinity  affords  ample  amuse- 
ment for  the  admirers  of  the  picturesque  ;  but  u 
Spa  is  the  favourite  resort  of  8i)eculating  and 
reckless  votaries  of  fashion,  it  is  too  true  that  the 
authorised  system  of  gambling  pnxluces  a  great 
amount  of  evil  to  oppose  to  the  good  effected  by 
the  virtues  of  the  water. 

llie  hot  springs  of  Chaudfontaine,  in  the  same 
locality,  but  nearer  to  Liege,  are  also  much  visited, 
and  others  at  Morimont,  near  Namur.  At  the 
ancient  town  of  Tongres,  near  Maestricht,  ib  a 
mineral  fountain  of  a  temperature  about  60°. 
Pliny  thus  describes  it,  and  it  still  retains  it* 
ancient  properties  :  —  ♦  Tungri,  ciWtas  GalJi«, 
fontem  habet  insignem,  pluribiis  bullis  stillantem, 
femiginei  saporis  quod  ipsum  non  nisi  in  fine 
pot&s  intelligitur.  Puigat  hie  corpora,  tertianas 
febrcs  discutit,  calculorumciue  vitia.' 

AnitncU  Productions. — All  the  domestic  animak 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are  found  in  Bel- 
gium. Among  the  wild  animals  are  a  few  boars, 
roebucks,  bears,  and  wolves,  which  still  find  refiige 
in  the  immense  forests  of  Luxemburg.  Foxes  are 
not  numerous,  but  all  the  common  kinds  of  gamp? 
qua(lru()cdH,  and  birds,  are  plentiful  in  the  voody 
parts  of  the  country ;  especially  in  Namur,  Lux- 
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erobai^f  Liege,  and  Limlmr^.  The  heaths  of 
Ven-iera,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  are  believed  to 
be  the  only  spot  in  Europe  where  the  great  heath 
cock,  ffrand  coq  de  hrwj^re^  can  be  found. 

Hartes, — Flanders  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
breed  of  work-horaes,  and  by  their  frequent  im- 
portation into  England,  the  English  draught-horse 
breed  has  been  much  improved.  The  Suffolk 
punch-horse  very  nearly  resembles  the  species 
mo6t  common  in  Flanders.  The  oobur  of  the 
Flemish  horses  generally  is  chestnut,  in  all  its 
shades,  and  roan.  Thev  are  of  the  true  working 
character,  remarkably  (focile,  and  possessed  of  su- 
perior bulk  and  strength.  The  chief  defect  occa- 
sionally observable  in  their  form  is  a  want  of 
depth  m  the  girth,  and  a  dip  behind  the  withers, 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  finely  shaped. 
A  small  head  and  pricked  ear,  rising  neck  and 
crest,  short  back  and  couples,  great  strength  over 
the  loins,  round  hips  and  lengthy  quarters,  open 
chest,  a  good  arm,  short  legs  of  powerful  sinew, 
short  pasterns,  semicircular  hoofs,  ^ith  a  round 
frog  and  open  heel — these  points,  -comprised  in  a 
compact  form,  with  a  height  of  about  15  liands, 
constitute  a  work-horse  of  great  merit,  which, 
when  three  years  old,  can  l^  purchased  at  20  or 
30/.  They  are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and 
are  shod  with  so  much  care  that  a  defective  foot 
or  lame  horse  is  never  to  be  seen.  A  dietary  sys- 
tem is  observed  with  great  precision  and  regularity'. 
Chopped  straw  is  invariably  given  with  oats,  and 
the  water  is  always  well  whitened  with  meal  of 
n'e,  oats,  or  barley.  Clover  is  the  common  fodder 
in  summer,  and  carrots  in  winter,  never  omitting 
the  chopped  straw  and  meal  water.  Of  late  the 
llelgic  horses  have  been  matijrially  improved  by 
propagating  from  select  breeds,  and  judicious  cross- 
ing. Every  farmer  in  Flanders  breeds  his  own 
work-horses ;  but  the  business  of  breeding  is  only 
a  subonlinate  and  accessory  branch  of  husbandry. 
The  polders  and  prairies  of  Antwerp  afford  pas- 
turage to  numerous  Flemish  horses;  and  there 
are  in  E.  and  W.  Flanders  a  great  many  fairs,  at 
which  they  are  sold  for  exportation  to  France  and 
Engbmd.  Belgium  produces  several  other  va- 
rieties of  the  horse,  among  which  the  Luxemburg 
cob»  a  valuable  breed,  and  has  been  imported 
into  England  for  its  excellent  qualities,  as  a  very 
compact  and  powerful  little  horse,  short^legged, 
well-honed,  about  13  or  14  hands  in  height,  and 
etiual  to  carrying  the  heaviest  rider,  as  well  as  fit 
for  hard  work  in  harness.  The  Belgic  govern- 
ment, with  the  view  of  improving  the  native 
breeds  of  horses  by  crossing  them  with  those  of 
England,  has  formed,  at  Ter\aieren,  a  beautiful 
stud  of  about  40  stallions,  and  appointed  stations 
for  them  in  all  the  provinces.  The  beneficial  re- 
sult of  this  expedient,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1834,  is  apparent  in  the  production  of  a  very 
superior  race  of  horses.  The  government  ahTo 
awards  premiums  to  the  proprietors  of  winning 
horses  at  the  public  races. 

In  Flanders,  the  eager  thriftiness  of  the  farmer 
induces  him  to  put  his  colts  to  hard  work  often  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months,  which  is  long  before 
the  requisite  strength  is  acquired ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  very  inlurious.  Horses  are  employed 
for  all  kinds  of  work  in  harness ;  but  the  pwisantry 
commonly  prefer  making  use  of  asses  for  riding, 
especially  in  the  sandy  districts  along  the  sea 
shore. 

Homed  Cattle. — The  breeding  and  management 
of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  in  Belgium  are  much  less 
exemplary  than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  cattle 
are  the  short-homed  Dutch  breed,  but  they  are  not 
in  general  so  well  formed  as  in  Holland.  Indeed, 
but  little  attention  ap[jcars  to  have  been  devoted 
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to  the  niceties  of  breeding,  and  the  advantages  of 
selection.  The  colour  is,  for  the  most  part,  black, 
and  black  and  white.  Flanders,  W.  and  E.,'Con- 
tain  mt)re  than  290,000,  many  of  which  are  fat- 
tened and  sold.  The  oxen  are  larger  than  the 
cows,  and  weigh,  when  fattened,  from  6  to  8  cwt. ; 
but  tile  same  eagerness  for  gain  which  occasions 
the  too  early  working  of  the  horses,  induces  the 
farmer  to  hurry  his  oxen  to  market  at  about  two 
^ears  of  age,  before  they  are  perfectly  fattened. 
The  same  penurious  spirit  is  apparent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  having,  in  general,  only  1  bull  to  150  cows ; 
and  in  some  localities  to  upwanls  of  200.  Nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  are  reared  on  the  wild 
herbage  of  the  lai]ge  forests  in  the  central,  S.,  and 
E.  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  finally  fattened 
on  oil-cake,  at  a  very  small  expense.  No  part  of 
Belgium  produces  better  oxen  and  calves  than  the 
prairies  of  the  great  Campine  plain,  between  Ant- 
werp and  Maestricht,  Cows  are  kept  in  great 
numbers  on  the  pastures  al)out  Fumes  and  l)ix- 
mude,  in  W.  Flanders,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
butter  is  made  for  exportation.  In  their  cow 
stables,  the  Flemish  farmers  preserve  the  tem- 
perature of  the  month  of  May ;  indeed,  so  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  these  places,  that 
Mr,  Ratcliff,  in  his  Agricultitral  Survey  of  Flan- 
ders, speaks  of  having  taken  coffee  in  one  of  them, 
with  the  proprietor,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  with- 
out having  been  in  the  least  incommoded  by  cold, 
dirt,  or  offensive  odour.  For  the  preservation  of 
cleanliness,  they  adopt  an  odd  expedient,  which  is 
very  common  in  Holland,  keeping  the  cows'  tails 
erect,  by  means  of  a  cord  which  passes  over  a 
pulley  in  the  roof.  The  usual  food  in  summer  is 
chiefly  clover;  and  in  winter,  turnips,  which  are 
rather  poor  and  small,  with  carrots,  potatoes,  a 
very  little  hay  and  straw,  and  the  white  soup 
which  is  given  to  horses ;  consisting  of  tepid  water, 
thickened  with  oat,  rye,  or  barley  meal,  and  a 
small  iHjrtion  of  oil-cake.  However,  not  only  the 
breed,  but  the  treatment  of  cows  in  Flanders  is 
regarded,  by  English  writers,  as  ver>'  inferior. 
They  are  constantly  confined  to  the  stalls;  and 
as  the  clover  and  other  forage  crops  are  tliere  con- 
sumed in  their  ^een  state  in  the  summer,  a  de- 
ficiency of  roots  m  the  winter  reduces  their  diet  to 
dry  straw,  so  that,  as  M.  Vandermaelen  remarks, 
they  are  often  st)  emaciated  in  the  month  of  May 
as  barely  to  be  able  to  walk ;  and  Mr.  Pryse  Gor- 
don, in  his  work  on  Belgium,  states,  that  their 
wretched  state  in  the  spring  is  almost  incredible  ; 
that  they  resemble  those  of  Shetland,  which,  in 
scanty  seasons  of  the  year,  are  fed  on  dried  stock- 
fish ;  or  the  cows  of  the^.  Cape,  which  are  occa- 
sionally kept  alive  on  pickled  salmon !  In  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  and  other  parts  of  Brabant,  the 
cattle  are  large  and  coarse.  The  Belgians,  in  fact, 
do  not  yet  appear  to  be  generally  aware  that  ani- 
mals of  a  moderate  size  are  more  profitable  than 
those  of  larger  dimensions;  that  light,  compact^ 
and  short-legged  horses  are  most  enduring  for 
work  requiring  not  strength  alone,  but  activity ; 
and  that  small  and  slight^framed  cows,  such  as 
theAlderney,  Suffolk,  and  Ayrshire  breeds,  pro- 
duce more  and  richer  milk  •  than  many  larger 
Idnds. 

The  Belgic  government  has,  for  some  years, 
taken  much  pains  to  introduce  superior  breeds  of 
cattle ;  and  the  proprietors  are  gradually  becoming 
convinced  of  their  interest  in  effcctuig  a  change 
in  their  kinds  of  stocl^  though  the  characteristic 
tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  ohl-established 
notions,  still  greatly  retards  the  beneficial  accom- 
plishment of  the  government  plans  of  iniprovemcu  t.  , 

On  an  average  of  the  last  fourteen  years,  tlifi 
annual  produce  of  cattle  in  the  whole  kingdom 
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was  898,076 ;  aiid,  on  the  same  average,  there  were 
in  each  province  the  following  numl^rs : — 

Antwerp    .  .  88.412  Liege         .  .  83,576 

Brabant     .  .  98,234  Limburg    .  .  104,340 

' W.Flanders  .  182,096  Luxemburg  .  120,360 

£.  Flanders  .  120,317  Nomor       .  .  58,827 

Hainault  .  .  92,414 

In  1862  the  nnmber  of  draught  oxen  employed 
in  aCTicultoral  labour  was  31,375. 

Sheep. — On  the  farms  of  Belgium,  the  sheep 
stock  is  generally  a  secondary  object  of  attention. 
There  are  two  principal  indigenous  breeds,  the 
Flemish  and  the  Ardenne,  The  indigenous  Fle- 
mish sheep  is  a  tall,  thin,  long-eared  animal,  fur- 
nishing a  coarse  long  wool,  and  the  worst  kind  o 
mutton.  The  Ardenne  breed  is  smaller,  and,  from 
ranging  over  the  sweet  wild  herbage  of  the  hills 
of  Liege  and  Luxemburg,  the  mutton  acquires  an 
excellent  flavour,  but  the  wool  is  not  of  sujjerior 
quality.  The  mode  of  feeding  sheep  in  Flanders 
accomits  for  much  of  their  bad  qualities :  they  are 
housed  at  night,  and  during  the  day  arc  followed 
by  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs,  along  tlie  lanes, 
pathways,  and  margins  of  arable  fields,  where  they 
barely  pick  a  subo^tence,  and  never  enjoy  the 
range  of  a  sweet  and  wholesome  pasture.  In 
winter  they  are  let  out,  for  a  short  time,  but  once 
a  (lay,  and  are  fed  upon  rye,  straw,  and  hay ;  and 
though  three  or  four  years  would  be  required  to 
fatten  them,  they  are  slaughtered  at  one  year  old, 
in  a  condition,  says  Mr.  RatclifF,  very  nearly  that 
of  carrion.  The  sheep  which  are  fed  oh  the 
prairies  of  the  Campine  plain  produce  the  best 
wool  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  of  the  Ardenne 
breed  is  next  in  quality.  The  wool  and  mutton 
of  the  flocks  of  Namur  are  considered  comparatively 
good.  Some  fine  specimens  of  the  Leicester  and 
Cotswold  breeds,  which  have  recently  been  im- 
ported from  England,  are  expected  to  produce  a 
much  improved  race,  that  will  supersede  the  pre- 
sent inferior  kinds.  The  total  number  of  sheep  in 
the  kingdom  is  above  1,000,000;  about  one-half 
of  them  are  in  the  provinces  of  Liege,  Limburg, 
Luxemburg,  and  Namur.  The  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Flanders  have  each  about  40,000  sheep. 

Swine. — The  Belgic  swine  are  similar  to  those 
of  France,  and  have  more  resemblance  to  the 
greyhounds  than  the  hogs  of  England.  Their 
long  and  thin  bodies  are  mounted  upon  fleet  and 
lengthy  legs,  and  the  ridge  of  their  backs  describes 
the  arc  of  a  circle.  Hejrds  of  these  animals  are 
turned  into  the  forests,  where  they  feed  abundantly 
upon  the  beech  mast  and  acorns  that  strew  the 
ground.  They  make  very  good  pork  and  bacon 
after  having  been  long  and  weU  fed;  but  this 
kind  of  meat  is  the  dearest  in  the  market  Better 
breeds  have  been  imported  from  England;  and, 
from  the  prolific  nature  of  the  animal,  they  will 
jirobably  soon  become  numerous  and  beneficial.  A 
few  pigs  are  reared  by  every  farmer  in  Flanders 
for  domestic  supply  of  pork,  which  is  the  common 
animal  food  of  the  working  classes ;  but  the  mar- 
kets are  supplied  by  distillers  and  millers,  who 
have  great  facilities  for  feeding  with  the  refuse  of 
their  establishment. 

Fish. — Fresh-water  fish  abound  in  most  of  the 
larger  streams.  Those  of  the  finest  quality  are  found 
in  the  S.  parts  of  the  kingdom,  llie  principal 
kinds  are  pike,  trout,  carp,  perch,  tench,  eel,  lam- 
prey, sturgeon,  salinon,  barbel,  shad,  gudgeon, 
whitebait,  anchovy,  and  ecrevisse,  or  fresh-water 
lobster. 

In  the  fishery  off  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  are  taken  skate,  plaice,  bret,  soles. 
turlx)t,  dab,  angels,  whiting,  smelts,  lobsters,  crabs, 
pilchards  and  shrimps ;  and  from  the  deep  sea  fish- 
ery are  supplied  cod,  hcrrmgs,  oysters,  and  muscles. 
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The  dog-fish  (chien  de  mer)  commita  so  mndi 
injury  to  the  fisherj'  of  the  Scheldt,  that  the  go- 
vernment gives  a  reward  for  its  destruction.  About 
200  boats  are  employed  in  the  cod  and  herring 
fisheries,  the  produce  of  which  has  always  been 
the  subject  of  a  considerable  commerce.  The 
national  fisher^r  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  pre- 
miums, amounting  to  40,000  francs,  are  annually 
awarded  by  the  government  for  its  promotion. 

Agriculture. — In  consequence  of  the  new  po- 
litical s}'stem  adopted  in  Belgium  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  every  branch  of  industry'  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  extended.  The  construction 
of  numerous  roads,  railways,  and  canals,  has  pro- 
duced an  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
and  buildings,  amowiting,  in  several  whole  dis- 
tricts, to  one-fourth  of  former  estimates ;  and  the 
government  has  established  an  especial  council, 
charged  with  the  care  of  ascertaining  the  mean<of 
promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture.  At  Bnissels 
has  been  formed  a  veterinary  and  agricultural 
college  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  effect  many  beneficial  improvements, 
especially  in  the  breeds  of  live  stock.  The  natural 
soil  of  Belgium  is  composed  of  mere  sand  and  clay, 
combined  in  various  proportions.  The  clay  alone 
contains  the  nutritive  properties  required  for  the 
support  of  vegetation,  but  without  a  due  admix- 
ture of  sand,  to  render  it  porous  and  friable,  it  is 
perfectly  sterile,  from  its  too  great  adhesiveness, 
retention  of  water,  and  liabilitv  to  become  baked 
by  the  sun.  The  artificial  soil,  in  Flanders  and 
many  other  highly  culrivated  parta  of  the  countn-, 
is  rich,  black,  and  loamy,  and  possessed  of  great 
fertihty,  through  the  vast  quantities  of  manure, 
vegetable  and  animal,  which  for  ages  have  been 
constantly  intermixed  with  the  natural  sand  and 
clay.  Although  in  Belgium  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  about  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  surface  remains  still  un- 
cultivated ;  one-eighth  consists  of  grass-lands,  tlie 
best  of  which  are  in  the  two  Flanders;  and  the 
arable  lands  occupy  one-half.  The  best  are  in  the 
two  Flanders,  Hamault,  and  Brabant.  In  these 
provinces  no  waste  land  whatever  is  to  be  seen; 
but  in  Antwerp,  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg,  it 
covers  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  Associa- 
tions have  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  the  waste  lands  of  the  great  Campine 
plain  in  Limburg,  and  for  clearing  some  of  the 
forests  of  Luxemburg. 

Agriculture  of  the  Polders, — ^The  name  poldera 
is  given  to  tracts  of  low  alluvial  soil,  artificially 
gained  from  the  sea  or  the  Scheldt,  by  lofty  em- 
bankments, and  drahied  by  numerous  intersecting 
ditches,  from  which,  in  some  instances,  the  super- 
fluous water  is  continually  pumped  by  the  agency 
of  windmills.  These  embanked  enclosures  are 
highly  cultivated,  and  form  an  extensive  chain  of 
square  green  ishmds  along  the  muddy  banks  of 
the  Scheldt  and  its  affluent  the  Rupel,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Antwerp  and  E.  Flanders,  and  on  the 
sands  of  the  sea-shore.  Twice  a  day  the  tides 
reach  the  broad  and  high  digues  or  embankments, 
which  bound,  on  each  aide  of  the  Scheldt,  a  wide 
extent  of  alluvial  ground,  and  protect  the  adjacent 
country  from  inundation;  and  while  the  waters 
remain  upon  this  surface  they  deposit  a  fine  argil- 
laceous and  calcareous  mud,  the  debris  of  various 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  collected  in 
their  drainage  of  the  loose  and  rich  soils  of  Flan- 
ders, and  brought  from  the  ocean.  These  alluvial 
accretions,  when  first  enclosed  by  dykes,  become 
naturally  covered  by  a  fine  tender  grass,  and  are 
called  in  Flemish  schors.  They  are  firet  sown 
with  coha  ;  that  Ls,  oleaginous  colewort,  brasaca 
oleracea   arvetisiSf    not    the   Brassica  Kapu  of 
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Liniueos.  but  the  Brtusiea  camnestrU  of  De  Can- 
dolle.  The  crops  of  this  veeetaole  on  the  pcilders 
are  alwaA's  very  abundant  When  these  enclosures 
have  been  completely  brought  into  cultivation, 
which  requires  several  years,  they  consist  partly 
of  natural  meadow,  affording  excellent  pasturage 
for  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  partly  of  arable 
lands,  on  which  are  raised  the  finest  crops  of  all 
kinds  of  grain ;  especially  barley,  8  or  10  quarters 
per  acre,  and  oats  10  or  12  quarters  per  acre.  Two 
crops  in  the  year  are  commonly  obtained;  no 
icpose  is  given  to  the  soil,  and  it  needs  no  ma- 
nuring ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  too 
compact  and  adhesive,  and  greatly  decreases  in 
fertility,  if  not  renovated  by  artificial  assistance, 
so  that  the  older  lands  of  this  description  are  fal- 
lowe<I  once  in  six  years,  and  the  rotation  is  winter 
barley,  beans,  wheat,  flax,  clover,  and  potatoes. 
The  colour  of  the  soils,  in  their  primitive  state,  is 
a  bluish  grey,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  The 
embankments  are  niade  in  some  instances  by  the 
government,  in  others,  by  companies,  or  indivi- 
daab,  under  a  grant  and  tenure  of  the  enclosures, 
from  government^  for  about  twenty  years,  either 
rent  free,  or  for  small  annual  payments.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  about  4-5ths  or  the  surface  which, 
in  the  sixteenth  centur>%  was  submeiged  by  the 
Scheldt  and  the  sea,  now  produces  agricultural 
crops,  and  is  studded  with  numerous  farm  estab- 
lishments. The  area  of  each  polder,  the  chemical 
anal^rsis  of  their  soils,  and  various  other  particulars, 
are  g^iven  in  M.  Yandermaelen's  Geog.  Diet,  of  the 
Provinces  of  Belgium.  They  vary  from  20,  60, 
and  100  acres,  up  to  1,000.  The  polder  of  Snaers- 
kiike,  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Ostend,  contains  1,800 
acres,  divided  by  ditches  into  rectan^ar  fields  of 
13  acres  each.  ITie  bank  or  dike  is  16  ft.  high, 
30  ft.  in  breadth  at  the  base^  and  19  ft.  at  the  top. 
The  fatal  devastations  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  concurrence  of  high  winds  and  tides  in  rup- 
turing the  dikes  that  are  reared  as  barriers  to  the 
rivcK  and  the  sea,  render  it  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance with  the  government  to  superintend  the 
maintenance  of  their  efficiency.  A  system  of 
public  regulations  for  this  purpose  is  therefore  en- 
forced with  great  vigilance  and  promptitude. 

Agriculture  of  the  -Brwera*.'— The  sterile  heaths 
which  extend  over  the  NE.  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  Antwerp,  and  the  NW.  of  Limburg,  as  well  as 
over  many  sq.  m.  of  the  surface  of  the  SE.  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  are  called  brw/eres,  from  the  fact 
of  their  chiefly  producing  the  heath-plant,  bruyfere, 
£rica  BrabatUica.  It  grows  spontaneously  and 
abundantly  in  the  most  arid  sands,  as  well  as  in 
humid  marshes ;  and  it  naturally  possesses  so  much 
vitality  and  prohficness  that  its  complete  eradica- 
tion cannot  be  effected  without  considerable  tn>uble. 
In  summer  its  profusion  of  flowers  very  agreeably 
varies  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  level  wastes  on 
which  it  flourishes:  and  they  also  afford  plenty  of 
food  for  the  bee ;  but  the  honey  it  produces  is  not 
of  a  good  description.  The  plant  is  browsed  by 
sheep ;  gathered  for  littering  cattle ;  used  in  tan- 
ning ;  and  applied  to  several  other  useful  puiposes. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  heath 
lands,  or  bmycres,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
beds  of  ferruginous  turf  and  stiff  clay  near  the 
sarface;  however,  many  extensive  tracts  have 
been  brought  into  profitable  cultivation  by  the 
plcntifid  application  of  rich  manures,  and  the  la- 
tiorious  attention  and  management  for  which  the 
Belgic  husbandman  is  so  proverbially  diiitinguished. 
The  surface  on  which  he  begins  to  operate  is  a 
verj'  thin  external  coat  of  black  mould,  consisting 
of  vegetable  putrefactions.  This,  in  some  parts,  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  recompense  the  labour  of  plough- 
Vou  I. 
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ingit  into  the  subjacent  sand,  with  copious  quanti- 
ties of  dunghill  manure ;  and  from  this  combination 
are  obtained  crops  of  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  clover, 
and  buckwheat  Sheep  are  remarkably  fond  of  the 
scattered  blades  of  natural  grass  on  the  bruy^res, 
and  cattle  are  fed  in  great  numbers  on  those  parts 
of  them  which  are  laid  out  in  pasture,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  spurry,  Sperffula  arveitsit,  which 
is  their  favourite  food. 

Affricultural  Produce  and  Practice, — Com,  flax, 
hemp,  and  timber,  constitute  the  most  important 
matenals  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Belgium. 
The  soil,  artificially  enriched,  produces  commonly 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  com  required  for 
the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  com- 
puted at  6,000,000  hectolitres  per  annum.  The 
average  produce  of  the  soil  in  the  various  provinces 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the 
results  of  1861 — a  medium  year  in  every  respect. 


Antwerp     • 
Brabant 
Flanders,  West 
Flanders,  East 
Hainanlt     . 
Liege  . 
Limburg     . 
Luxemburg 
Namnr 

Average 


WbOKt 

Rye 

Barlrj 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Produce  per 

Produce  per 

Produce  per 

MMtare 

Uccure 

Hectaro 

Rcctol. 

Hectol. 

Hectol. 

18-5ft 

19-44 

2614 

17-68 

19-42 

81 

21-62 

23-79 

87 

22 

26 

38 

19 

20-80 

88 

19 

18 

24 

16-69 

16-65 

25 

15 

18 

21 

18 

17-90 

28 

18-48 

19-88 

29-79 

PtorlneM 

0«u 

Potato*!             Flax 

Amount  of 

Proda<vpcr 

HmiATo 

Amount  of 

l>roduee  pw 

Uecur* 

Amount  of 

Produce  pw 

Hectare 

Antwerp     •       . 
Brabant      . 
Flanders,  West   . 
Flanders,  East    . 
Hainault     . 
Liege  . 
Limburg     . 
Luxemburg         • 
Namur        » 

Average 

Hectol. 

86-89 

42 

42-16 

49 

60 

85 

84 

81 

36 

KilOiL 

8.800 
7.264 
7,623 
8,190 
6,130 
9,000 
7,896 
6,237 
7,645 

Kllofc 

883 

543 

599 

600 

475 

861 

89-55 

1,720 

498 

The  hectare  is  equivalent  to  2-4711481  English  acres  r 
the  hectolitre  to  2*7612086  English  bushels ;  and  tho 
kilogramme  to  2-2046213  English  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  average  prices,  for  the  whole  of  Belgium, 
of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  com  and  potatoes, 
during  thd  nine  months  ending  SSeptember  BO,  1861, 
were  as  follows : — 

Fr.     e. 

Wheat,  per  100  Ulograimnes  •  .  82  84 

Rye                    „  .  .  21  9 

Barley                „  .  .  20  87 

OaCB                     „  .  .  28  77 

Potatoes             „  .  •  10  50 

(Report  of  Mr.  Berries,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  Legation,  dated  Bmssels,  Maroh  1862.)  Tho 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce  in  Belgium  are  very 
numerous,  including  the  following  grains  and 
plants,  all  of  which  are  cultivated  in  Flanders : — 
Wheat  (white  and  red),  rye,  barley,  oats,  colza, 
buckwheat,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hops, 
turnips,  red  carrots,  parsnips,  peas,  beans,  clover, 
spurry,  lucerne,  madder,  saintfoin,  chicoiy,  beet, 
woad,  and  poppies. 
The  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  contained 
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within  a  line  passing  through  M  alines,  Termond, 
ToomaYf  Mons,  Narour,  and  Louvain,  includes 
much  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  soil ;  but  it  does 
not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  the  average  fertility  of 
the  inland  counties  of  England,  and  must  decidedly 
be  considered  inferior  to  the  rich  alluvial  soils  de- 
nominated the  carses,  in  Scotland.  The  land  in 
general  is  not  so  neatly  tilled  as  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish agricultural  counties.  The  husbandry  of  the 
centr^  parts  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
Flanders,  The  farms  are  larger,  and  less  carefully 
cultivated.  The  spade  is  less  used  in  the  fields, 
and  they  have  consequently  not  the  same  resem- 
blance to  gardens.  In  Hainault  and  Antwerp  the 
cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  is  becoming  a  primar}^ 
object ;  but  these  valuable  crops  are  produced  to 
far  greater  extent  in  the  two  Flanders,  the  agri- 
culture of  which  is  so  highly  reputed  as  to  require 
a  separate  notice,  which  hereafter  is  given.  In 
the  richer  parts  of  Brabant,  flax,  hemp,  and  colza 
are  extensively  cultivated,  with  much  manuring, 
and  a  succession  of  wheat.  Rye,  in  this  province, 
is  always  a  large  crop,  for  bread  and  distillation. 
The  oleaginous  plants  flourish  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  the  culture  of  hops  is  very  successful  in  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse, 
in  the  province  of  Liege.  Maize  has  been  ^rtially 
introduced,  and  found  to  succeed.  Madder  is  grown 
chiefly  in  Flanders  and  the  province  of  Antwerp 
Most  of  the  principal  farms  throughout  the  king- 
dom possess  aistilleries,  and  the  stalled  cattle  are 
fed  upon  the  refuse  wash.  With  the  exception  of 
Flanders,  no  particular  rotations  of  cro{)s  are  ad- 
hered to.  The  fields  are  cropped  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmer  and  the  state  of  the  land.  An 
abundance  of  manure  allows  of  rapid  returns  of 
white  straw  crops.  All  the  clover,  and  other  forage 
crops,  are  used  green,  in  the  stalls  and  stables,  as 
food  for  cattle  and  horses.  Little  hay  is  made,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cattle  kept  throughout 
the  winter ;  so  that,  on  the  failure  of  green  food, 
the  chief  recourse  is  to  roots,  namely,  turnips, 
carroty  and  potatoes.  The  stall-fed  cattle  furnish 
ample  supplies  of  manure,  the  liquid  part  of  which 
is  collected  in  large  tanks  of  brickwork,  and  is 
either  carried  out  and  poured  over  the  land,  or  is 
used  to  moisten  and  accelerate  the  fermentation 
of  the  dry  dung-heaps  and  composts. 

Flemish  Hushetndry. — Flanders,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  commeraal  prosperity,  was  remarkable 
for  the  advanced  state  of  its  agriculture  long  before 
improvement  in  this  important  art  was  obsen^able 
in  any  country  N.  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
Bruges  and  Ghent  were  important  commercial 
towns  in  the  11th  century,  and  supplie<l  the  va- 
rious courts  of  Euro{)e  with  the  rich  silks  and  ta- 
pestries which  then  were  their  chief  luxuries.  The 
commerce  and  agriculture  of  Flanders  grew  to- 
gether;  and  in  oi^er  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
excellence  of  the  Flemish  husbandry,  which  has 
been  celebrated  for  upwards  of  600*  years,  it  is 
necessary  tx)  keep  in  view  the  close  connection 
which  in  that  country  exists  between  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant;  and  the 
efforts  of  a  continually  increasing  population,  in 
stimulating  the  exertions  of  those  who  provide  the 
n  ecessaries  of  life.  In  Flanders,  as  in  every  coimtry 
densely  populated,  where  the  villages  are  thickly 
scatteml,  and  wliere,  by  means  of  water  carriage 
on  rivers  and  canals,  manure  can  be  transported 
to  the  land  at  a  trifling  expense,  fallowing  and 
laying  down  to  pasture  are  neccssarilv  8ui)erseded 
by  increased  tillage  and  manuring.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  China,  where  a  similar  density  of 
population  exists,  there  prevails  the  same  anxiety 
as  in  Flanders  to  collect  every  substance  and  liquid 
that  can  possibly  serve  to  increase  the  fertilising 


powers  of  the  soil ;  and  that  in  both  these  countries  ■ 
ordure  of  all  sorts  Is  carefully  collected,  sold  w  a 
most  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  applied  in 
the  fields  and  gardens  as  the  ne.  vlua  ttitra  of  stimn- 
lating  manure.  Were  the  whole  of  Flanders  laid 
out  in  large  farms,  and  a  third  or  fourth  part  fal- 
lowed every  year,  or  a  half  left  in  natural  gnisfs 
the  population  could  not  be  fed ;  and  instead  of 
exportmg  agricultural  produce,  as  at  present,  a 
great  importation  would  be  requisite,  to  supply 
the  demand  of  internal  consumption.  Besid^ 
the  poor  soils  of  Flanders  could  never  be  recmited 
by  such  a  course.  Without  repeated  manuring, 
there  could  be  no  vigorous  v^;etation ;  and  the 
land  left  to  nature  would  return  to  its  original 
state  of  heath.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  of  mhab.  produced  the 
agricultural  perfection  for  which  Flanders  has  long 
been  renowned;  and  the  demands  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  have  so  midtiplied  the  objects 
of  cultivation,  that  flax,  hemp,  the  oleaginoos 
seeds,  and  various  other  plants  required  for  the 
arts,  very  often  produce  a  greater  profit  to  the 
farmer  than  the  farinaceous  grains.  The  verv 
largA  produce  obtained  by  the  Flemish  fanner  is 
solely  attributable  to  indefatigable  industxr,  for 
the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and  the  climate  \b  by  no 
means  especially  favourable,  the  winters  bein^ 
longer  and  more  severe  than  in  England.  Three 
or  four  ploughings,  and  two  or  three  harrowing 
are  commonly  l^towed  upon  each  crop.  The 
collection  and  application  of  manure  is  also  a  great 
principle  of  Flemish  husbandry.  In  Flanders  no- 
thing can  be  effected  without  abundance  of  manore; 
and,  consequently,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
procure  it.  The  maxim  is,  no  forage  no  cattle; 
without  cattie  no  manure;  and  without  manure 
no  crops.  The  stall-fed  cattle  are  the  principal 
source  of  supply;  but  every  expedient  is  resort^l 
to,  in  order  to  increase  the  'quantity  and  improve 
the  quality.  All  kinds  of  animal  and  vegeUble 
matters  are  carefully  collected  in  pits  walled  with 
brickwork,  where  they  undergo  the  putrefactive 
process,  by  being  mixed  with  substances  already 
partially  decomposed.  Another  indispensable  and 
universal  auxiliary  of  the  Flemish  farmer,  ii  the 
tank  of  liquid  manure,  collected  from  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  stables,  cow  staUs,  and  dunghills,  and 
from  sources  which  in  England  fill  the  cesspool 
(vidanffe).  In  Ghent,  the  sum  received  by  ho\&6 
servants,  for  liquids  collected  for  manure,  oft«i 
amounts  to  as  much  as  their  wages.  The  liquid 
manure  is  carried  to  the  field  in  water  carts,  and 
carefully  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  land 
shortly  previous  to  the  sowing  of  seed,  specially 
that  of  flax.  Every  farm-yard  possesses  one  of 
these  tanks,  which  are  commonly  of  large  di- 
mensions— al>out  40  ft  in  length,  by  14  in  breadth, 
and  8  in  depth ;  and  usually  constructed  beneath 
the  stalls  for  cows.  An  acre  of  land  destined  for 
flax  receives  verv  commonly  2,500  gallons  of  this 
animal  liG|uid  subsequent  to  an  abundant  applica- 
tion of  solid  manure,  which  is  deeply  ploughed  into 
the  soil.  The  efl5cacy  of  the  liquid 'is  often  height- 
eneti  for  flax,  bv  dissolving  in  it  large  quantities 
of  rape  cake.  Every  distillery  of  moderate  extent 
has  hfty  or  sixty  he'ad  of  cattle  constantly  stalled, 
and  fed*  upon  the  grains  and  refuse  Irash.  These 
establishments  were  formerly  very  numerous ;  but 
the  duty  on  spirits,  and  the  interference  of  the 
government,  have  much  reciuced  their  number, 
and  consequently  occasioned  a  deficiency  of  manure 
and  of  crops ;  as  it  is  estimated  that  every  beast 
produces  annually  ten  or  twelve  t«ns  of  sohd,  and 
twenty-six  hogsheads  of  liquid  manure.  I-<arpe 
quantities  of  peat  ashes,  imported  fn»ra  HoUawi, 
are  used  as  a  dressing  for  clover;  and  lime,  pow- 
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dered  bones  marl,  and  the  dang  of  pigeons,  arc 
used  in  particular  districta. 

The  spade  la  one  of  the  most  important  im- 
plements in  Flemish  agriculture,  and  is  used  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  trenching-spade  is  constantly  employed  on  all 
the  light  lands,  and  the  blade  of  the  Flemish  hoe, 
■  most  efficient  instrument,  resembles  and  operates 
as  a  substitute  for  that  of  tlie  spade.  Ind<H3d,  the 
gardm  has  evidently  been  the  original  model  of 
the  Flemish  farms,  and  those  of  forty  or  fifty  acres 
mn^  still  be  regarded  as  enlaiged  gardens.  In 
comparing  the  cultivation  of  land  in  Flanders  with 
that  of  England,  we  can  only  adduce  the  laige 
ganiens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
the  common  kinds  of  vegetables  are  raised  for 
supplying  the  markets;  where  green  crops  are  cut 
eaily  for  horses  and  cows  kept  in  London,  and 
where  the  soil  is  continually  enriched  with  the 
manure  London  supplies.  By  the  prosecution  of 
spade  husbandry,  an  industrious  Fleming,  with 
fifteen  acres  of  |^ood  light  land,  brings  up  his 
family  in  decent  mdependence,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  life  accumulates  sufficient  means  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  a  little  farm  of  their  own. 
There  are  many  small  proprietors  who  have  risen 
slowly  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands ;  and  their 
habitations  show,  by  the  great  care  and  neatness 
observed  in  every  particular,  that  an  honest  pride 
n  felt  in  possessing  this  reward  of  industrious 
exertion.  Incessant  labour  of  the  body,  and  occu- 
pation of  the  mind,  are  not  regarded  by  the 
Flemish  peasant  with  discontent,  for  to  the  one 
they  are  found  to  secure  good  health,  and  to  the 
other  tranquillity. 

The  farms  in  the  Pays  de  Waes,  between  Ghent 
and  Antwerp,  are  cultivated  with  astonishing 
method  and  neatness,  and  afford  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  field  culture  on  the  principles  of 
gardening.  The  soil  is  artificial,  and  the  result  of 
centuries  of  systematic  manuring,  which  has  con- 
\'erted  a  barren  sand  into  a  rich  black  loamy 
mould.  The  fields,  as  in  all  parts  of  Flanders,  are 
enclosed  by  hedges,  and  they  are  remarkably 
small— from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre ;  every  part  of 
f  hem  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  they 
are  elevated  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  have  a  gently 
inclined  slope  towards  the  extremities,  where 
ditches  carry  off  excessive  rain,  and  prevent  in- 
jury and  reduction  of  the  soil.  Nearly  similar 
care  and  preciseness  are  observable  in  the  whole 
of  W.  and  E.  Flanders ;  but,  while  the  Flemish 
faraicn  are  greatly  superior  to  the  English,  in 
romute  attention  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and 
to  circumstantial  particulars  of  cultivation,  in  the 
systematic  economy  of  laud  and  the  judicious 
succession  of  crops,  they  are  much  inferiorin  amount 
of  capital,  in  varied  and  improved  implements  of 
tillage,  and  especially  in  the  choice  and  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  extent  of  farms  in  Flanders,  and  throughout 
Belgium,  very  rarely  exceeds  100  acres.  The 
number  containing  fifty  acres  is  not  great,  but 
tho«e  of  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  and  five  acres,  es- 
pecially between  ten  and  five,  are  very  numerous. 
The  extensive  manufactures  which  formerly 
flourished  in  Belgium  collected  a  dense  population 
of  artisans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
towns;  but  when  the  busy  scene  of  manufacturing 
industry  was  transferred'  to  other  countries,  this 
population  was  deprived  of  its  means  of  handicrail 
employment,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  for  subsistence.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief,  though  jwRsibly  not  the 
dole,  origin  of  the  still  prevalent  system  of  small 
fiuTOR,  which  are  generally  cultivated  by  the  holder 
and  lu8  family  without  any  other  assi!»tancc. 
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Crops  in  Flanders.-^Great  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  secure 
the  most  abundant  crop  from  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  seed.  About  one-third  less  is  used  in 
Flanders,  for  broadcast,  than  in  England  for 
drilling. 

Ri^  18  a  very  luxuriant,  and  a  principal  crop,  as 
it  forms  an  important  article  of  consumption  for 
bread  among  tne  working  classes.  The  crops  of 
wheat  are  uniformly  fine,  and  fir^  from  smut  and 
mildew,  which  are  effectually  prevented  by  care- 
fully selecting  the  seed,  by  changing  it  every 
second  year,  and  by  steeping  it  in  a  solution  of 
blue  vitriol,  or  copper  (sulphate  of  copper) ;  four 
ounces  in  four  gallons  of  water,  for  three  bushels 
of  grain.  After  thoroughly  stirring,  slamming 
off  the  light  grains,  and  remainmg  half  an  hour, 
the  grain  is  strained  off  in  baskets,  washed  in  pure 
water,  and  when  dried,  is  ready  for  sowing.  It  is 
steeped  by  some  in  brine,  and  dried  by  sifting  lime 
upon  it.  One  busliel  of  seed  wheat  produces  above 
twenty  bushels.  Barley  is  a  crop  of  much  impor- 
tance, malt  liquor  being  the  common  l^everagc  of 
all  classes  of  the  population.  The  winter  barley, 
or  sucrion,  is  the  favourite  kind.  It  is  sown  in 
autumn  and  reaped  in  July.  Oats  thrive  well, 
with  little  manure,  in  almost  every  soil  of  Flan- 
ders, Buckwheat  is  raised  chietly  as  food  for 
poultry  and  pigs,  and  for  distillation.  Peas,  lieans, 
and  tares,  are  commonly  cultivated  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  Clover  is  the  glory  of  Flemish  farming, 
and  in  no  country  is  it  found  in  such  perfect 
luxuriance.  Kepeated  ploughings,  rich  manuring, 
and  a  vigilant  prevention  of  weeds,  serve  to  pro- 
duce a  vigour  and  weight  of  produce  which  is 
surprising.  Peat  ashes  from  Holland,  about  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  are  invariably  used  as  a  dressing 
for  clover.  From  Flanders  this  valunble  grass  was 
first  introduced  into  England.  It  is  a  crop  of  ^rcat 
value,  and  indispensable  to  the  Flemish  farmer, 
who  ploughs  all  his  land,  and  feeds  his  cows  and 
horses  on  green  food  bn)ught  to  the  stall.  The 
common  red  species  is  more  cultivated  in  Flanders 
than  the  other  varieties.  The  hquid  manure  from 
the  tank  is  believed  to  produce  a  strong  taste, 
with  which  the  cattle  are  disgusted.  The  potato 
crop,  at  the  season  of  its  full  growth,  also  exhibits 
a  remarkable  luxuriance.  The  stalks  exceed  a 
yard  in  height,  and  their  tops  form  a  surface  as 
level  as  the  land  from  which  they  rise.  The  pro- 
duce is  often  ten  tons  per  acre,  and  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  footl  of  all  classes  of 
the  population,  and  of  the  farmer's  live  stock, 
aspecially  cows  and  horses.  This  useful  root  was 
introduced  into  Flanders  from  England  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  has  long  appeared 
in  each  rotation  of  the  Flemish  crops.  TUmips 
and  carrots  are  extensively  cultivated  for  stall-fed 
cattle,  after  rye  and  barley.  The  turnips,  in  size 
and  weight,  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  carrots  also  yield  a  comparatively  twor 
return.  The  cultivation  of  the  white  and  yellow 
beet,  for  the  extraction  of  sugar,  is  continually 
becoming  more  extensive,  and  several  large  fac- 
tories have  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  important  article  of  commerce.  The  chicory- 
plant,  of  which  the  root,  when  properly  torrified, 
is  a  very  good  substitute  for  coffee,  is  raised  in 
large  quantities  in  Flanders,  where  establishments 
are  formed  for  its  preparation.  The  flax  crop  is 
an  object  of  the  greatest  care  and  exertion.  Its 
cultivation  is  thoroughly  understood,  as  well  as 
every  process  of  its  preparation  for  the  loom ;  and 
the  land  which  produces  this  plant  exhibits  all  the 
neatness  and  ])recision  of  a  carefully  managed 
garden.  Flax  is  a  staple  commo<lity  in  Flanders, 
it  serves  to  employ  a  great  iK)rtion  of  the  popu- 
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lation,  and  it  u  laigdy  exported.  The  finest 
deacription  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cour- 
tray.  Crops  of  flax  produced  from  native  seed  are 
found  to  be  superior  in  quantit}%  but  inferior  in 
quality,  to  those  produced  from  the  seed  of  Kiga, 
which  is  therefore  procured  by  the  Flemish  farmers 
every  year.  Hemp  is  cultivated  with  great  care, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  flax.  Colza  {Bnu- 
sica  campestria)  and  a  species  of  poppy,  the  tnlette 
(Papaver  tommferum),  are  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  oil  contained  in  their  seeds.  Woad  is  raised 
for  its  dye  of  blue,  weld  for  yellow,  and  madder  for 
red.  The  two  Flanders,  and  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp, produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  madder, 
but  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  kin^om  b 
insufficient  to  supply  a  fourth  of  the  quantity  con- 
sumed at  one  of  the  large  factories  of  cotton  and 
woollen :  those  of  Ghent  alone  make  use  of  madder 
to  the  value  of  six  millions  of  francs  per  annum. 
Woad  thrives  best  on  gravelly  and  sandy  soils; 
but  ro udder  requires  land  of  the  best  description, 
and  abundance  of  manure.  The  cultivation  of 
tolMcco  was  common  several  years  ago  in  nearly 
all  the  provinces,  but  at  present  it  is  confined  to 
Flanders;  and  the  produce  now  is  r^uced  to  about 
one-tenth  of  its  former  amount.  The  best  tobacco 
is  raised  and  prepared  at  Werwick,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ypres.  An  acre  produces  about  4,000 
lbs.  The  culture  of  this  plant  requires  a  great 
amount  of  labour,  attention,  expense,  and  manure. 
Hops  are  grown  in  small  patches  on  almost  every 
farm  in  Flanders.  Pastures  of  grass  are  scarce!^- 
to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  polders,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dixmuude  and  Fumes,  where  they  are 
most  luxuriant,  and  afford  grazing  for  numerous 
cows ;  stall-feeding,  however,  is  universallv  prac- 
tised. One  beast  for  every  three  acres  o/  arable 
land  is  a  common  proportion,  and  where  spade 
husbandry  prevails,  a  larger  number  are  found. 
Chopi>ed  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  boiled  up 
with  the  meal  of  beans,  rye,  or  ouckwheat,  consti- 
tute the  usual  food  of  catde,  and  it  is  called  brassin. 
Large  quantities  of  good  butter  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation  are  produced  from  the  milk 
of  cows  thus  fed,  with  the  addition,  in  summer,  of 
clover  and  other  green  fodder,  cut  and  brought  to 
the  stalls.  The  churns  are  ingeniously  worked  by 
a  horse.  Cheese  rarely  is  made  in  Flandersi,  almost 
all  the  demand  for  it  being  supplied  by  impor- 
tation from  Holland. 

The  land  in  Flanders  is  generally  freehold,  or 
the  property  of  civil  or  religious  corporations.  The 
estates  are  small,  and  if  not  cultivated  by  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
they  are  let  on  leases  generally  of  7,  14,  or  21 
years'  duration.  The  occupier  is  bound  to  live  on 
the  premises,  pay  taxes,  effect  repairs,  preserve 
timber,  not  sub-let  without  a  written  agreement, 
and  to  give  certain  usual  accommodations  to  the 
next  tenant  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  The  farm 
establishments  are  always  convenient,  and  gene- 
rally more  ample,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  land,  than  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  accommodations,  the  laiger 
farms  are  commonly  provided  with  a  distillery,  a 
crushing-mill  for  the  preparation  of  oil  from  the 
colza  and  poppy,  and  sometimes  a  mill  for  grinding 
com. 

Peasani  Farmers. — The  small  farms,  between 
5  and  10  acres,  which  abound  in  many  parts  of 
l}elf>:ium,  have  much  resemblance  to  the  small 
hohliiigs  in  Ireland ;  but  while  the  Irish  cultivator 
exists  in  a  state  of  miserable  privation  of  the  com- 
mon conveniences  of  civilised  life,  the  Belgian 
l)easant  fanner  enjoys,  comjiaratively,  a  great  de- 
gree of  comfort.  Ills  cottage  is  built  substanUallv, 
with  an  upper  floor  for  sleeping,  and  is  kept  in 


good  repair :  it  has  always  a  small  cellange  for 
tiie  dairy,  a  store-room  for  the  gnun,  an  oven, 
an  outhouse  for  potatoes,  a  roomy  cattle-stall,  a 
piggery,  and  a  loft  for  the  poultrv.  The  fomitnre 
18  decent,  the  bedding  amply  su&dent,  and  an  air 
of  comfort  and  propriety  pervades  the  whole 
establishment.  Tne  cows  are  supplied  with  stnir 
to  lie  upon ;  the  dung  and  its  drainings  are  care- 
fully collected  in  the  tank ;  and  a  compost  heap  ii 
accumulated  from  every  possible  source,  'ibe 
premises  are  kept  extremely  neat,  with  a  constant 
observance  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  industry, 
and  regularity.  No  member  of  the  family  is  ever 
seen  ragged 'or  slovenly;  but  all  are  decently 
clothed,  Uiough  it  be  with  the  coarsest  matoiab. 
The  men  universally  work  in  linen  canvas  frocb, 
and  both  women  and  men  wear  wooden  shoes. 
Rye  bread  and  milk  often  constitute  their  diet, 
though  recently  wheaten  bread  has  become  a  more 
general  article  of  consumption.  The  great  supe- 
riority of  the  Belgian  over  the  Irish  peasant  fanner 
is  owing  not  to  any  advantages  of  soil  or  climate, 
but  to  a  better  system  of  cuUivation,  and  especially 
to  established  habits  of  sobriety,  forethought,  and 
pmdent  economy.  The  pointa  of  his  superiority 
consist — 1st,  in  his  keeping  as  many  stall>fed 
cattle  as  possible,  to  secure  a  supply  of  manure; 
2nd,  in  carefully  collecting,  and  skilfully  applying, 
manure ;  3rd,  in  adhering  to  an  advanta^^eous  ro- 
tation of  6  or  7  crops,  by  which  is  obtamed  the 
utmost  amount  of  produce  without  any  fallowinj^ 
On  farms  of  6  acres  are  found  no  horse,  ploo^ 
nor  cart :  the  only  agricultural  implement,  oeaiks 
a  spade,  foric,  and  wheelbarrow,  is  a  light  wooden 
harrow,  drawn  by  hand.  The  whole  of  the  land  ij 
dug  and  deeply  trenched  with  the  spade,  and  the 
whole  farm  work  is  carried  on  without  any  asabt- 
ance  beyond  that  of  the  family.  The  hve  stwk 
commonly  consists  of  two  cows,  a  calf  or  two,  one 
or  two  pigs,  a  goat  or  two,  and  some  poultry.  Ail 
the  different  kinds  of  crops  which  have  aheady 
been  noticed,  are  cultivated  upon  these  small 
establishments  with  the  same  care  and  success  as 
on  the  finest  farms  in  the  kingdom.  (Mr.  NichoU's 
Report  on  Holland  and  Belgiimn, /xusim.) 

Horticulture. — Numerous  and  extensive  ganlens 
are  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ft* 
the  supply  of  the  town  markets  with  culinary 
vegetables,  and  the  common  hanly  fmits,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  and  excellence. 
The  annual  value  of  this  kind  of  produce  is  erti- 
matod  at  a  million  sterling.  Apples  and  cberna 
are  especiallv  good  and  plentiful,  and  are  found  in 
every  farm-house  garden  in  the  kingdom.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  is  attended  with  considenUe 
success  in  several  elevated  localities  on  the  banki 
of  the  Mouse ;  and  some  of  the  wine  there  produced 
is  far  above  mediocrity.  From  Belgium  England 
obtained  the  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  gooseberr)-. 

Floriculture. — In  Belgium  the  culture  of  flowen 
is  an  object  of  as  much  gratification  as  in  Holland, 
and  tlie  climate  is  far  more  genial  for  bringing 
forth  the  beauty  of  these  amiable  omaments  of 
civilised  life.  l*he  last  chLssitication  of  the  Belgic 
population  in  1856  shows  that,  in  the  whole  kinj;- 
dom,  there  were  then  113  professional  florists,  »if 
whom  two-thirds  were  in  E.  Flanders  and  BrabanL 
The  tulip,  carnation,  and  wall-tiower,  were  brought 
into  England  from  Belgium. 

Manufactures. —  Wool,  in  Belgium,  is  the  oWect 
of  an  inimense  industry.  The  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  employ  a  quantitv  of  foreign  wool,  the  im- 
port of  which,  m  1862,  aunoun  ted  to  18,614  tonssof 
the  value  of  56,259,000  francs ;  m  1863,  to  14,*<2 
tons,  valued  at  43,706,000  fnmcs;  and  in  18f>4,  to 
21,686  tons,  valued  at  66,892,000  francs.  Thus 
the  average  annual  value  of  the  wool  imported  is 
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above  two  millions  sterling.  It  is  imported  from 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
sar)',  Morarim  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
KuBsia.  The  annoal  production  of  the  indigenous 
wool,  of  pure  and  mixed  breeds,  scarcely  amounts 
in  value  to  200,000  francs. 

Woollen  cloUis  form  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  they  arc 
greatly  superior  in  Quality  to  thoae  produced  in 
France.  I'he  dye  or  the  black  cloths,  which  are 
made  in  large  quantities,  is  considered  to  be  more 
permanent,  deep,  and  beautifiil,  than  that  of  the 
oest  English  cloths.  The  casimirs  of  the  Belgic 
kmms  are  also  as  excellent  as  those  of  France.  The 
chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  at 
Verviers,  Lie^  Dolhaim,  Limbui]^,  Hodimont, 
Stavelot,  Thuin,  Ypres,  and  Poperinghe.  The 
woollen  manufactures  of  Yerviers  and  its  environs 
employ  alone  a  population  of  50,000  operatives. 
Flannel,  coverlets,  seige,  bolting-cloth,  camlet,  Ac., 
are  made  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  but 
principally  in  Antwerp  and  Hainault.  The  carpet 
manuuctory  of  Messrs.  Schumacher  and  Co.  at 
Toumay  is  the  most  extensive  and  important  in 
Europe!  It  produces  all  kinds  of  what  are  called 
^russe^t  carpets,  from  those  which  adorn  the  sump- 
tuous palaces  of  kings,  to  suc^h  as  are  used  for  the 
iloor  of  the  cottage.  Besides  the  principal  manu- 
facture at  Toumay,  there  are  several  others  of 
secondary  rank  in  the  same  town;  in  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Courtray. 

Belgium  produces  a  large  quantity  of  flax.  The 
various  manipulations  to  which  this  product  of  the 
soil  is  submitted  form  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
important  sources  of  the  manufacturing  wealth  of 
the  kingdom.  The  mode  of  culture,  the  order  of 
crops,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  system  of 
manuring,  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and 
the  process  of  steeping,  are  so  well  understood  in 
Belgium,  that  its  iiax  is  always  in  great  demand 
throughout  Europe.  England  and  France  buy 
nearly  all  the  flax  which  is  produced  in  the  pro- 
vinces! of  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Namur.  The  two 
Flanders  supply  a  very  large  quantity  to  the  Eng- 
lish market. 

Linen  manufactures  have  been  long  extensively 
carried  on  in  Belgium,  and  their  products  have 
been  deservedly  celebrated  for  their  ejccellence.  Of 
late  years,  however,  they  have  been,  for  the  most 
])art,  £ar  from  flourishing.  The  businesses  were 
diffused  over  the  countr\',  particularly  over  East 
and  West  Flanders,  and  were  carried  on  in  the 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Inah  linen  trade  was  formerly  diffused  over 
Ulster,  and  the  lace  trade  over  parts  of  Englanci 
But  since  the  successful  application  of  steam  to  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  and  the  production 
of  lace,  the  foreign  demand  for  the  linens  and  laces 
nf  Flanders  has  greatly  declined ;  and  the  popu- 
lation depending  on  these  branches  of  industry  has 
been  exposed  to  the  greatest  privations.  In  1864, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  120,000  female  spinners 
in  E.  Flanders,  and  95,000  ditto  in  W.  Fhinders, 
exclusive  of  a  large  num1)er  of  weavers,  all  of  whom 
were  in  a  very  depressed  and  impoverished  con- 
dition. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  here  as  else- 
where, the  old  domestic  manufacture  of  linens  and 
laces  will  be  extinguished ;  and  that  the  manu- 
facture, if  carried  on  at  all,  will  have  to  be  carried 
on  in  factories. 

The  production  and  manufacture  of  silk  has 
recently  become  an  important  source  of  lielgic 
industry.  The  breeding  of  the  silkworm  was 
introduced,  into  Belgium  in  1826,  and  this  depart- 
ment of  business  is  continually  increasing  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  The  mul- 
berr>'  appears  to  thrive  in  the  tsoil  of  the  country, 
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and  the  number  of  young  plants  now  cultivated 
exceeds  two  millions.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges,  the  Belgic  siUc  is  quite  as  beautiful  and 
valuable  as  the  choicest  kind  produced  in  the 
French  pro\dnces  of  Piedmont  and  Dauphind, 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
most  extensive  establishments  for  rearing  the  silk- 
worm are  at  Meslik  I'Ev^que,  near  Ath,  and  at 
Uccle,  near  Brussels.  Antwerp,  which  is  the 
principal  centre  of  the  manufacture,  contains 
establishments  for  the  production  of  various  kinds 
of  silk  fabrics.  Velvets,  satins,  gros  de  Naples, 
and  other  stuffs,  obtained  formerly  from  Naples, 
are  made  with  a  beauty  of  tissue  and  tints  that 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  silk  factory  at  Uccle  is 
remarkable  for  excellent  dyed  and  pnnted  fabrics. 

'  Brussels  lace,'  the  thread  of  which  is  made  of 
the  finest  flax  of  the  country,  is  superior  to  every 
other  description  made  in  Belgium  or  in  foreign 
countries.  Its  peculiar  qualities  are  delicate  fine- 
ness, and  a  great  elegance  and  variety  of  design. 
The  patterns  are  all  worked  separate,  and  are 
stitched  on.  The  flax  employed  grows  near  Hal, 
and  the  best  at  Rebecque.  The  finest  description 
costs  from  3,000  to  4,000  francs  a  pound,  and  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  The  spinning  is  performed  in 
darkened  rooms,  with  a  beam  of  light  admitted 
only  upon  the  work,  through  a  small  ai)erture. 
The  lace  of  Malines  is  second  in  rank,  vrith  respect 
to  richness  and  elegance.  It  is  made  also  at 
Antwerp,  Lierre,  and  Tumhout.  The  cities  of 
Bruges,  Menin,  Ypres,  Courtray,  (ihent,  A  lost,  and 
St.  Nicolas,  employ  a  great  number  of  hands  in 
the  manufacture  of  Valencien  point.  Mons  con- 
tains a  school  for  special  instruction  in  the  art  of 
making  the  finer  kinds  of  lace. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  tuUe  are  at  Ghent, 
Termonde,  Mechlin,  BnisseK  and  Bouillon.  The 
excellence  of  the  Belgic  embroidery  on  tulle  is 
universally  acknowledged,  and  a  great  number  of 
females  are  employed  in  this  department,  the 
earnings  of  each  being  about  50  cents  a  day. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  lace  was 
formerly  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  but  it  is 
now  much  retluccd  by  foreign  competition.  How- 
ever, the  qualities  of  this  article  still  produced  in 
Brussels  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  best  de- 
scription manufactured  in  Paris. 

HibhouB  of  every  species  are  made  principally 
at  Antwerp,  Toumay,  and  Ypres.  This  branch  of 
industry  formerly  employed  1,000  looms  and 
12,000  persons^  and  produced  annually  about  three 
thousand  milhon  yards  of  ribbon ;  but  the  manu- 
facture, in  consequence  of  large  importations  of 
cheaper  kinds  from  France  and  Germany,  has  very 
considerably  decreased. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  employs  about 
60,000  persons.  Its  principal  centre  is  in  the 
arrondissemcnt  of  Toumay,  where  2,500  looms  are 
kept  in  activity.  About  the  same  number  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  coarser 
articles  are  more  Bucce8!^ful,  and  are  partly  ox- 
ported.  Finer  kinds  are  imported  chiefly  frgra 
Saxoii/.  At  Arendonck,  in  the  province  of  Aiit- 
werp,  about  226,000  pairs  of  woollen  hose  arc 
annually  manufactured,  and  the  most  beautiful 
articles  of  knitting  and  netting  are  produced  at 
Brussels  and  Toumay. 

Hats  of  felt,  or  beaver,  are  made  sufficiently 
good  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  manu- 
lacturers, — and  those  ot  silk  are  of  ver^  8U])erior 
quality.  The  latter  kuid  are  made  m  nearly 
every  city  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  manufacture 
of  beaver  hats  has  consequently  much  dccreaseiL 
Straw  hats  arc  abundantly  made  in  Bnusels, 
Ghfut,  and  Antwerp. 

The  preparation   and  various  manufactures  of 
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leather  are  carried  on  with  undiminished  success. 
The  principal  tanneries  are  at  Stavelot  and  Liege; 
there  are  also  many  at  Brussels,  Namur,  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Ypres,  andToumay. 

Faper  factories  exist  in  every  province,  and  the 
manufacture  of  this  Important  article  is  progres- 
sively improving,  and  in  recent  years  much  has 
been  exported  to  England.  It  was  stated,  in  1864, 
that  a  portion  of  the  large  supply  re(^uired  for  the 
*  Times'  newspaper  was  made  in  JBelgmm. 

Prmiing  is  carried  on  extensively,  forming  an 
important  department  of  national  industry.  The 
printing  of  Belgium  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  of  Paris,  in  beauty  and  neatness  of  execution, 
or  correctness  of  text.  One  printing  establishment 
at  Brussels  now  produces  more  than  all  the  presses 
of  the  country  in  the  time  of  its  subjection  to  the 
French  Government.  This  remarkable  increase 
arises  from  the  reprehensible  system  of  pirating 
the  best  works  of  Paris,  which  immediately  appear 
in  Belgium  commonly  at  about  half  the  original 
price.  The^  can  be  sold  at  this  reduced  rate,  the 
paper  used  m  their  manufacture  being  usually  in- 
ferior, and  the  publishers  having  no  copyright  to 
pay.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  system  is, 
notwithstanding,  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  and  is  discreditable  in  the  extreme  to 
the  Belgians. 

LWtography  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, and  some  of  the  productions  of  Brussels 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
German  artists. 

Cabinet-maldng  is  a  source  of  employment  to 
numerous  skilful  operatives.  Brussels  is  its  prin- 
cipal seat ;  and  it  exports  various  articles  to  Ger- 
many and  America. 

The  only  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
clocks  is  at  Chen^  near  Liege.  The  machinery 
is  moved  by  steam.  But  all  kinds  of  time-pieces 
arc  supplied  chiefly  from  France  and  Switzerland. 
With  the  view  of  promoting  the  home  production 
of  these  useful  instruments,  the  government  an- 
nuaUy  awards  premiums  and  medals  for  the  most 
perfect  specimens  produced  by  native  artists. 

MetaUwrgy. — The  abundance  of  metals  and  com- 
bustibles in  Belgium  has  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  several  extensive  foiges  for  the  melting 
and  manufacture  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin.  There 
are  three  principal  groups  of  forges, — 1.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  extending  from  its  entrance 
into  Belgium  to  the  limits  of  Namur  and  Liege ; 
2.  Between  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre ;  and  8.  At 
Charlcroy.  Besides  these  principal  groups,  there 
are  numerous  forges,  foundries,  and  tm-works 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hoyoux,  the  Ourte,  and  its 
alHuents.  All  tlie  mines,  (quarries,  steam-engines, 
and  metallurgical  establishments  of  Belgium  are 
under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector-general  and 
eight  insjjectors,  all  subordinate  to  the  *  Directeur- 
Gcnt^ral  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  et  des  Miiie^ '  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  They  arc  divided 
into  two  directions  and  eight  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 


DirecUoat 

1.  Hainault . 

2.  The  other  eight  pro- 

\'lncca  . 

1.  Mens  and  Toumay 
•2.  Charleroy 
'8.  Namur,  province  of 
4.  Luxemburg,  province 
6.  Liege,  left  bank 

6.  Liege,  right  bank 

7.  Huy 

8.  The  five  Northern  pro- 

vinces 

There  is,  moreover,  ab(xly  of  five  members,  called 
*  Conscil  des  Mines,'  invested  with  certain  de- 


liberative attributions,  especially  referring  to  con- 
cessions and  extensions  of  mines.  The  organisation 
and  taxation  of  mines  is  mainlv  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  2Ist  April,  1810,  and  2nd  May,  1837. 
All  miniug  operations  must  be  previously  autho- 
rised by  a  Royal  Act  of  Concession*  which  confers 
perpetual  property  in  all  deposits  of  any  specified 
mineral  within  a  certain  detined  area  on  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  dues  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  to  the  Treasury.  The  concession  is  always 
refused  if  the  existence  of  the  mineral  is  not  pit)vcd 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  of  Mines.  If,  in 
the  process  of  workuig,  another  mineral  should  be 
discovered,  a  fresh  concession  must  be  applied  for. 
This  is  generally,  but  not  neo^sarily,  granted  to 
the  same  '  concessionnaire.'  The  tax  on  mines  is 
divided  into  the  *  redevance  fixe '  and  the  '  rede- 
vance  proportionnelle,'  the  former  amounting  to  10 
centimes  per  hectare  (247  acres),  the  latter  to  ^ 
per  cent,  of  the  net  produce.  Both  of  these  chaipes 
go  to  the  Treasury.  There  are  besides  two  sinular 
charges  which  viury  in  different  concessions,  pay- 
able to  the  owners  of  the  surface :  a  fixed  chaij^e, 
generally  amounting  to  1  fraftc  per  hectare,  and  a 
graduated  rate  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  net 
produce. 

The  importance  of  the  metallurgical  industry 
of  Belgium  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  statement, 
which  gives  the  official  of  the  several  branches 
during  the  years  1859  and  1860. 


1859 

iseo 

Metallic  Ores      . 
Coal    .... 
Metals,  Glass.  &  Alum 
MnrbloB,  Stones,  and 
Slates 

Total    . 

Total  in  £sterUng 

Fnacs 
14,061,737 
104,006,201 
121,207,878 

16,070,444 

Ftwm* 
13,.'i76.302 
107,127.28-2 
129,699,113 

17,395,574 

254,846,260 

267,796,171 

10,173,848 

10,711,844 

The  royal  cannon  foundry  at  Liege  lias  the 
requisite  apparatus  for  maniifacturing  the  largest 
pieces  of  artillery  in  iron  and  bronze,  which  it 
pnnluces  of  the  best  quality.  EstablLshnaenis 
for  the  construction  of  steam-engines  are  princi- 
pally at  Liege,  Brussels,  Charleroy,  Tillemont,  and 
J3rug^. 

NaU-makmg  is  an  important  branch  of  metal- 
liu-gy  at  Liege  and  Charleroy.  In  the  hitter 
place,  about  6,500  hands  are  employed  in  this 
business  throughout  the  winter.  Liege  is  also 
the  centre  of  a  manufacture  of  fire-arms^  the  pro- 
duce of  which  and  of  various  other  factories  is 
exported  to  America,  Eg^^pt,  Turkey,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  The  principal  kinds  manu- 
factured are, — 1.  Single  and  double  baiteJled 
guns  for  sporting;  2.  Muskets  for  militarv  U!«; 
3.  Common  guns  for  various  purposes ;  4.  f  wttils, 
which,  as  well  as  the  best  description  of  ^na,  are 
made  and  finbhed  with  great  care  and  skilL 

The  wages  of  pitmen  in  Belgium  average  912 
francs  per  annum,  or  3  francs  4  centimes  per  dav, 
rcckomng  300  working  days  in  the  year,  in 
Hainault  a  collier  earns  an  average  of  969  fian<."5i 
per  annum,  or  3  francs  23  centimes  pex  day.  The 
average  earnings  of  all  ages  and  sexes  employed 
in  and  about  the  mines  amounted  in  18G0  to  70><i 
francs,  or  2^  francs  per  working  day.  Durinj; 
the  same  year  the  operatives  paid  on  an  averajcc 
5  francs  per  head  to  the  '  caisses  de  preVoyancc,' 
and  11  francs  48  centimes  to  the  *  caisses  de 
secours;'  total,  16  francs  4^  centimes,  or  2i  ixr 
cent,  of  their  earnings. 

Ample  provision  seems  to  be  made  for  the 
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material  welfare  of  the  miner.  Of  all  the  89,378 
o|)efativea  engaged  in  this  industry,  80,783,  or 
nine-tenths,  are  affiliated  to  the  'caisses  de 
secoars,'  and  to  the  *  caisses  de  prdvoyance.*  The 
former  are  funds  established  at  every  mine  for  the 
temporary  relief  of  wounded  and  sick  miners ;  the 
latter  are  funds  created  by  the  association  of  all 
or  most  of  the  mines  belonging  to  each  of  the 
six  groups,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  permanent 
relief  to  disabled  miners,  or  to  the  widows  of  those 
killed  by  accidents,  and  temporary  relief  to  their 
children.  Affiliation  to  these  latter  'caisses*  is 
ma<le  a  condition  of  all  concessions  granted  since 
1810. 

The  powerful  Society  of  *  La  Vieille  Montagne' 
possesses  numerous  concessions  of  calamine,  lead, 
pyrites,  and  coal  in  different  parts  of  Belgium, 
Prussia,  France,  and  Sweden.    It  employed  in 

1860,  5,627  operatives,  representing,  with  their 
families,  17,000  individuals,  of  whom  11,756  live 
in  Belgium  or  Moresnet  The  wages  paid  by  the 
society  in  the  same  year  were  3,638,896  francs. 
No  society  has  made  greater  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  moral  and  matezial  condition  of  its  servants. 
It  has  adopted  the  plan  of  encouraging  their  zeal 
by  ensuring  to  each  one,  in  addition  to  his  fixed 
wages,  an  eventual  share  in  the  result  of  his  own 
laliouT,  calculated  on  the  task-work  principle, 
applied  either  individiudly,  or  to  the  squad  of 
hands  attached  to  each  furnace  or  workshop.  It 
has  founded  a  *caisse  de  secours,'  a  'caisse  de 
nrcVoyance,'  and  a  savings  bank,  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  own  operatives;  built  dwelling- 
houses,  churches,  schools,  butchers'  and  bakcra' 
shops ;  oiganised  choral  unions,  archers'  and  lifie 
companies,  and  an  annual  festivaL  Its  production 
of  raw  zinc  amounted  in  1860  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  28,925  tons,  principally  manufactured 
at  Angleur  and  Tilff,  near  Lie^.  The  net 
profits  of  the  society,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant fall  in  the  price  of  zinc,  were  in  1860, 
3,118,132  francs,  allowing  a  dividend  of  25  per 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  9,000,000  francs, 
besides  liberal  allowances  to  the  directors.  Their 
zinc-works  at  Angleur  are  the  largest  factory  in 
the  kingdom,  and  a  model  of  order.  (Keix>rt  of 
Mr.  BaiTon,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation, 
dated  Brussels,  Apnl  15,  1862.) 

In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  improve- 
ment in  manufactures  and  industrial  pursuits,  the 
government  has  instituted  public  exhibitions 
where  only  the  products  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitant  are  admitted. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  of 
Belgium  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  patents,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  exercise  any  trade  or  profession 
without  a  patent,  the  price  of'^which  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  profit  obtained.  Reports  of  income 
are  required  from  each  individual  engaged  in 
business,  and  the  government  assessors  exercise 
inquisitorial  power  in  assigning  the  citizens  to 
classes  of  different  degrees. 

Trade  and  Commerce, — The  commerce  of  Bel- 
gium extends  its  relations  to  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  includes  every  species  of  indigenous 
and  foreign  production.  Its  average  annual  value 
may  be  estimated  at  71  millions  sterling,  of  which 
36  milUons  imports,  and  35  millions  exports.    In 

1861,  the  total  imports,  including  transit,  were  of 
the  value  of  38,952.8 10/L;  in  .1862,  of  the  value  of 
41,114,77U;andinl863,ofthevalueof42,737,189i 
The  total  exports,  including  transit,  amounted  to 
35,182,361/.  in  1861;  to  37,594, 113t  in  1862;  and 
to  39,667,70  U  in  1863.  The  following  table  gives 
the  total  real  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
(exclusive  of  specie)  of  Belgium,  in  I860  and  1861, 
which  were,  in  many  respects,  average  years : — 


IMFOBTS. 


1800 

1861 

Total  Imports  (Including 
transit)  :— 

BySea     .       .      {^^"^ 
„Land&Biver    {^"^^ 

Total.       .      {^^^ 

In  Transit  :— 

BySea      .       .     |^™°^ 

„Land&Blver    {*^^ 

Total.'     .      {^«^ 

Entered  for  Homo  (  Francs- 
Consomptiun      1          £ 

279,892,867 
11,196,715 

608.966,668 
24,358,626 

386,861,110 
13,464,444 

687,459,160 
28,498,366 

888,868,635 
86,664,341 

923,820,270 
36,962,810 

120,672,199 

4,822,888 

319,639,463 

12,7aj,678 

116,871,163 

4,674,846 

292,429,297 

11,697,172 

440,111,662 
17,604,466 

461,056,786 
18,042,271 

409,300,460 
16,372,018 

616,686,594 
20,667,464 

Exports. 


I860 

1861 

Total  Exports  (including 

traiiiiit)  :— 
T>^n^                    (Francs  276,066,458 
uyaea     .       .      ■.          ^    n,W2,658 

T  an,!  X,  PW«i.     i  Francs  677,372,467 
„  Land  &  River    |          ^^    23,094,898 

295,298,973 
11,811.959 

681.251),8<)4 
23,370,392 

Tnf-i                 i  Francs  853,438,915 
Total.        .      1           J,     34^137^5^ 

riv„T,.if              (Franca  440,111,662 
Transit      .      |          £,    i7;604;466 

D.»i»t.«  i3w^„^    J  Francs,  418,827,253 
Belgian  Prodnco    |          ^j    lelggajogo 

879,668,777 
85,182,361 

409,300,460 
16,872,018 

470,258,317 
18,810,332 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Belgium  with 
other  states  is  exhibited  in  the  following  state- 
ment, showing  the  value  of  imports  and  exports 
from  and  to  the  seven  principal  countries  in  tlic 
year  1863 :— 


Imporu 

Exports 

Franca 

FnuiM 

204,708,000 

62,417,000 

France 

200,628,000 

97,829,000 

Netherlands       . 

175,098,000 

114,469,000 

Great  Britain     . 

140,663,000 

91,326,000 

Rnssia 

40,691,000 

83,343,000 

United  States     . 

40,670,000 

26,996,000 

Brazil         .       .       . 

16.003,000 

10,677,000 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England 
are  bark,  flax,  catde,  madder,  clover-seed,  linen, 
spelter,  books,  and  sheep's  wool;  in  return  for 
which  England  sends  various  kinds  of  East  and 
West  India  produce,  with  cotton  fabrics  and  yam, 
earthenware,  salt,  and  coaL  A  portion  of  the 
cotton  yam,  cotton  cloths,  and  nice  which  are 
exported  from  England  to  Belgium,  are  smuggled 
across  the  French  frontier.  The  commercial  and 
manufacturing  cities  of  Belgium  are,  Bnisscls, 
Ghent,  Liege,  Namur,  Toumay,  Ypres,  Mons, 
Louvain,  Verviers.  Mechlin;  to  which  are  to  bo 
added  the  maritime  cities  of  Antwerp,  Ostend, 
Nieuport,  and  Bruges.  Some  notice  of  the  great 
extent  of  the  Belgic  commerce  in  the  middle  ages 
is  given  under  the  head  of  History;  but  for  more 
particular  accounts  of  its  astonishing  prosperity 
at  that  remote  period,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  articles  Antweicp,  Ghent,  and  Bkuges. 

Shipfnnff, — Belgium  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  Ostend,  by  Antwerp,  by  Nieuport,  bv  the  cajial 
of  Bruges  to  Oostburg,  by  the  canal  of  Dunkirk 
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lo  Fumes,  by  the  canal  of  Ghent  to  Teraeoacn,  by 
the  canal  of  Termondt  to  Hoist,  by  the  Scheldt 
from  Flessinfi^ue  to  Antwerp,  by  the  Scheldt  and 
the  canal  of  Willebroek  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp, 
and  by  the  canal  of  Louvain  and  the  Scheldt  from 
Louvain  to  Antwerp. 

The  principal  ports  are  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 
The  former  is  one  of  the  finest  m  Europe,  and 
affords  reception  to  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage. 
The  situation  of  Antwerp,  between  the  N.  and  S. 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
raihroad  communication  thence  to  Cologne,  make 
it  a  port  of  great  importance. 

The  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to 
the  ports  of  Belgium,  excluding  those  in  the 
fisheries,  is  but  trining.  And  this,  notwithstand- 
ing premiums  are  given  by  government  for  the 
construction  of  ships  for  sea  navigation. 

Steam-boats  are  established  on  all  the  nrincipal 
lines  of  communication  by  water,  as  well  within 
the  country  as  to  foreign  ports.  Bv  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  I)elgium  centres 
in  Antwerp.  The  annexed  statement  shows  the 
amount  of  shipping  frequenting  that  port. 
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MadoDkllty 

i8«a 
683 

1863 

Great  Britain       . 

784 

France 

126 

112 

America        .... 

8ft 

110 

Brazils 

85 

43 

Mediterranean      . 

97 

87 

Spain 

155 

178 

India 

80 

21 

Cuba 

47 

40 

8t.  Domingo 

87 

86 

Rio  de  la  Plata     .       . 

128 

123 

Turkey  and  Black  Sea 

165 

118 

Pacific  Ocoan 

35 

53 

DEPAirrunEB. 


Yf*n 

WlUiCtfBoea 

InBAlUrt 

Total 

1862 
1868 

1,691 
1,752 

618 
819 

2,309 
2,671 

BiunsH. 


Tcan 

1862 
1868 

With  CargoM 

loBidlMt 

Total 

667 
759 

106 
149 

762 
908 

The  following  was  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
merchant  vess^  of  the  kingdom  at  the  close  of 
1862 :— 


Dec.  31, 
1862 

Sailing  yeeaels . 
St«am       „      . 

Total      .    . 

Number 

Tonnage 

188 
7 

39,279 
5,771 

145 

45,060 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Belgian 
merchant  service,  at  the  close  of  1861,  was  ill. 
At  the  end  of  18G0  it  was  120. 

Ostend  Is  principally  a  packet  station  ;  and 
Bruges,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  one  of  the 
grcateiit  emporiums  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  is  now 
of  very  inferior  commercial  importance  as  com- 
pared with  Antwerp. 

Money, — ITie  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Bel- 
gium, and  its  divisions  are  made  according  to  the 
decimal  system.  There  are  eleven  diflerent  Belgic 
coins ;  namely,  two  of  gold, — the  piece  of  40  francs, 
and  the  piece  of  20  francs ;  five  of  silver, — pieces 
of  5  francs,  2  francs,  1  franc,  half  a  franc,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  franc ;  four  of  copper,— pieces  of  10 
ccutimes^  of  6,  of  2,  and  of  1  centime.    The  florin 


of  Brabant  is  worth  1  franc  81  centimes,  and  it  is 
divided  into  20  sous,  each  sou  being  again  divided 
into  12  deniers. 

The  value  of  the  English  sovereign  in  Belpc 
money  is  25  francs  20  centimes ;  and  the  English 
shilling,  1  franc  16  centimes. 

Banks  and  Commercial  Soeietieg.  —  Belgium 
possesses  several  large  financial  establishments, 
devoted  to  industrial  and  commercial  operations,  ' 
which  render  an  immense  service  to  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  countzy.  At  Brus- 
sels an  association  was  formed,  by  royal  authority, 
on  the  28th  of  Au^st,  1822,  with  a  charter  for 
27  years.  It  is  entitled  the  Societe  Generale  pour 
favoruer  rindustrUy  and  its  object  is  to  devdope 
the  resources,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  a^- 
culture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  fts  capital 
consists,  Ist,  of  50,000,000  florins  (105,820,000  fr.), 
of  which  20,000,000  are  vested  in  real  property, 
and  30,000,000  in  60,000  shares,  each  of  500  floriiu, 
at  an  interest  of  6  per  cent. ;  2nd,  of  a  reserved 
fund,  formed  of  a  third  of  the  dividendsi  It  issues 
notes  to  the  amount  of  40,000,000  francs,  for  sums 
of  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  irancs;  and  its  general 
operations  consist  of  the  discounting  of  commerdil 
bills,  receiving  deposits,  making  loans  and  ad- 
vances, and  in  various  ways  afTording  accommo- 
dation to  facilitate  commercial  transactions.  The 
administrative  body  is  formed  of  a  governor,  who 
is  nominated  by  the  king,  six  directors,  a  secretaiy, 
and  a  treasurer. 

The  Bank  of  Belgium,  at  Brussels,  was  instituted 
by  a  royal  decree  of  the  12th  of  Feb.,  1835,  with 
a'charter  for  25  years.  Its  capital  is  20,000,000 
francs,  in  26,000  shares,  each  of  1,000  francs.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.  It  operates  at  onc« 
as  a  bank  of  deposits,  of  circulation,  of  discount, 
and  of  acconmiodation  to  the  commercial  cla««d 
similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  society  just  de- 
scribed. A  director  and  four  administratois  are 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  accounts  are  an- 
nually audited  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
holders  of  ten  shares. 

Among  the  dependencies  of  the  Societe  Generale 
are  the  Society  of  Capitalists,  with  a  capital  of 
50,000,000  francs ;  the  Society  of  Commerce,  ca- 
pital 10,000,000 ;  and  the  National  Society^  with 
a  capital  of  15,000,000  francs. 

Tlie  Bank  of  Belgium  has  formed  a  Soci^  of 
United  Shares,  with  a  capital  of  40,000,000  francs. 
Under  the  same  patronage  was  established,  in 
1835,  the  BoTik  of  Liege,  for  40  years;  it  has  a 
fund  of  4,000,000  franca,  in  shares,  each  of  1,000 
francs.  In  1837,  a  great  financial  societv  was 
founded,  under  the  title  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Antwerp ;  its  t«rm  is  for  25  years,  and  its  ca- 
pital 25,000,000  francs,  in  shares,  each  of  1.000 
francs.  Numerous  other  institutions  of  this  nature 
exist  in  dilTercnt  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
amount  of  capital  possessed  by  anonymous  so- 
cieties authonsed  bv  the  government  exceeds 
100,000,000  francs,  of  4,000,000^.  The  conditions 
of  success  to  these  societies  are  that  thoy  confine 
their  comitetition  to  such  industrial  operations  as 
the  roanumcturc  of  the  metals  and  other  substances 
of  intrinsic  and  permanent  value. 

fVei^hts  and  Measures. — Belgium  has  adopted 
the  weights  and  measures  of  the  French  metrical 
system ;  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  the 
measure  of  length.  Its  unity,  the  m^cre,  ia  the 
ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridional 
circle  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  the  metre  U 
nearly  an  inch  less  than  an  English  yard  and  lialf 
a  quarter ;  that  is,  3-289992  ft.  The  unit  of  su- 
|>orficiaI  measure,  the  arc,  is  a  square,  of  which  the 
side  is  10  mi'tres.  The  unit  of  the  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, the  litre,  is  a  cube,  of  which  the  side  is  the 
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tenth  part  of  a  xnkrc  The  stere  is  a  cubic  m^tie. 
The  unit  of  the  measure  of  weight  is  a  ceniimeire 
cube  <^  distilled  water ;  that  is,  a  cube  of  which 
a  side  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  m^tre.  The 
itiueraiy  measures  are  the  decametre,  kilometre, 
and  myi-Miiii^/re;  that  is,  measures  containing  se- 
Tcrally  10,  1,000,  and  10,000  rafetres.  Measure  of 
length  are  the  nietre,  or  lineal  unity,  the  decimetre, 
eemiimelrt,  and  mOHmetre;  which  severally  repre- 
sent the  tenth,  hundredth,  and  thousandth  parts 
of  a  m^txe.  Land  is  measured  by  the  hectare, 
containing  10,000  square  metres;  the  are,  con- 
taining 100  SQuare  metres ;  and  the  centiare,  which 
is  1  square  metre.  For  liquid  and  dry  measure  are 
used  the  Utre,  which,  as  already  described,  is  a 
cube  of  which  the  side  is  the  tenth  part  of  a 
m^tre;  and  the  decaHire,  hectolitre,  and  kilolitre, 
decimal  muldples  of  the  litre,  or  10,  100,  and 
1,000  litres.  The  decalitre  is  a  tenth  part  of  the 
litre.  For  solid  measure  are  used  the  stere  and 
d($cist^ ;  that  is,  a  cubic  m^tre  and  its  tenth  part. 
For  the  measure  of  weight  are  used  the  gramme, 
already  explained ;  the  decagramme,  or  1 0  grammes ; 
the  kibaramme,  or  1,000  grammes;  and  the  quintal, 
cfT  100  kilogrammes.  The  decagramme  is  a  tenth 
part  of  the  gramme.  It  may  be  usefid  to  add  the 
cmrespondent  value  of  a  few  of  these  measures 
with  those  of  England. 

Briffle  EnfTlbh      l         Belglo 

Kdtns  s    8'28()  feet.    Hectare 

MtlUmdtre    s    0*039  Inch.,  Litre 

0-393  inch.  DC-calitre 

3-937  inch. 

6*218  mil. 


Englbh 
=     2-473  acres 
=     1-700  pint 
=     2-201  gal. 

Hectolitre   =  22-009  gal. 

Gramme      =s  15 -408  g.  tr. 

Trn««w»«,«.«      i  2-680lbs.t. 

^^«™°^=l2-2051b8.o. 


Ccntimdtre 
Dccixn^tro    = 
Mvrf2un6tre  = 
M^trecarr6=    1-196  sq.yd. 
Are  s    0*098  rood. 

The  ancient  provincial  measures,  which  are  stUl 
partially  used,  are  too  numerous  for  explanation. 

Roads  and  Baibcays. — Roads  of  the  first  class, 
paved  or  macadamised,  and  numerous  others  of 
secondary  character,  intersect  the  Belgic  provinces 
in  e\'enr  direction.  After  England,  fiel^um,  in 
/act,  is  the  next  country  of  Europe  in  which  lines 
of  road  exist  in  the  greatest  number,  and  arc  kept 
in  the  best  condition.  They  are  broader  and  more 
rc^^ilar  than  those  of  England,  and  are  better 
managed  than  the  roads  of  France :  they  are  abo 
capable  of  sustaining  the  greatest  extremes  and 
changes  of  weather,  vrithout  undergoing  anv  in- 
jury worthy  of  notice.  The  highways  o^  the 
state,  of  the  first  class,  have  a  width  of*  19  mkres 
50  centimetres ;  those  of  the  second  class  are  made 
13  metres  60  centimetres  in  wdth,  if  they  traverse 
WiKxh)  and  thickets;  if  not,  11  metres  70  centi- 
metres. Provincial  roads  have  a  width  of  9  metres 
7.5  centimetres.  In  these  dimensions  the  lateral 
banks  or  ditches  are  not  included.  The  whole 
surface  occiijned  by  the  roads  of  Belgium  is  esti- 
mated at  70,000  hectares,  or  210,000  English  acres. 
Th<»se  of  the  first  and  second  class  are  made  and 
maintained  by  the  state ;  the  provincial  roads  are 
the  affair  of  the  provinces ;  and  the  smaller  by- 
ways belong  to  the  communes.  It  is  calculated 
that,  in  Belgium,  a  league  of  road,  or  3  m.  English, 
c«>i«tB  in  construction  150,000  francs.  Besides  se- 
veral new  state  roads  in  course  of  execution,  about 
30  new  provincial  roads  have  been  planned  and 
undertaken ;  and  a  company  has  been  formed  for 
the  opening  of  800  m.  of  roads  and  canals,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Campinc. 

Belgium  is  the  first  state  in  Europe  in  which  a 
general  system  of  raUwags  has  been  planned  and 
executed  by  the  government  at  the  public  cost. 
The  undertaking  was  first  projected  in  1833,  and 
the  object  proposed  was  to  unite  the  principal 
commercial  towns  on  one  side  with  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  frontiera  of  France  and 
Piuasia.    In  this  respect  Belgium  is  mobt  favoiir- 
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ably  situated  for  a  general  svstem  of  railroads.  It 
b  compact  in  form,  of  moderate  extent,  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  of  its  sides  by  active  commercial 
nations,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea,  by  which  it 
is  separated  by  onlv  a  few  hours*  voyage  from 
England.  On  the  W.  side  are  the  two  laige  and 
commodious  ports  of  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  and  its 
E.  frontier  is  distant  only  a  few  leases  from  the 
Rhine,  which  affords  a  connection  with  the  nations 
of  central  and  S.  Europe.*  It  is  therefore  in  pos- 
session of  convenient  markets  for  its  productions, 
and  of  great  facilities  for  an  extensive  transit 
trade.  The  physical  nature  of  the  country  is  also 
most  favourable,  being  for  the  most  part  flat,  and 
requiring  but  few  of  those  costly  works  of  levelling, 
tunnelling,  and  embankment,  which  serve  to  in- 
crease so  enormously  the  expense  of  similar  under- 
takings in  England.  The  government  first  em- 
ployed skilful  engineers  to  survey  the  kingdom, 
and  to  determine  the  main  lines,  with  regard  not 
only  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  surface, 
but  to  the  interests  of  the  large  towns  and  their 
various  relations,  internal  and  foreign.  In  May, 
1834,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
plan  proposed,  and  the  dty  of  Mechlin  was  made 
the  centre  of  the  svstem,  with  four  principal  bran- 
ches extending,  I^.  to  Antwerp;  E.  to  Louvain, 
Liege,  Venders,  and  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  to  be 
continued  by  a  private  company  to  Cologne;  S. 
through  Brussels  and  the  province  of  Uainault,  to 
the  French  frontier  near  Valenciennes;  and  W. 
by  Dendermoud,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  to  OstcntL 
By  adopting  the  lines  that  concentrate  at  Mechlin, 
a  larger  number  of  towns  are  passed  than  by 
taking  Brussels  for  the  central  station,  and  the 
distance  from  Antwerp  to  the  E.  frontier  is  con- 
siderably less.  The  subjoined  table  gives  a  view 
of  the  railway  system  of  Belgium  as  existing  in 
the  vear  1864,  distinguishing  between  lines  built 
by  the  state  and  by  private  companies : — 


UnMofRaUmy 

^Ji-' 

Cortof 
ConatraedoD 

By  the  &rATE.— NoiiTH. 
Brussels  to  Malines 
Malinee  to  Antwerp     . 
Branch  Line  of  Lierre . 

Total  {^Sikues- 

West. 
Malines  to  Teraionde  . 
Termonde  to  Ghent      . 
Ghent  to  Bruges  . 
Bmgos  to  OHtcnd . 

Branch  Line  towards  Lille 

and  ToiuTiay. 
Ghent  to  Deynze-Pctoghem 
Deynze-Pcteghem  to  Courtrai 
Courtrai  to  the   French     I 
Frontier    .        .        .        | 
Monscron  to  Toumay . 

Eaftf. 
Malinee  to  Louvain 
Ix)uvain  to  Tlrlemont . 
Tirlemont  to  Waremme 
Waremme  to  Ans 
Ans  to  Mense        .        . 
Pont  du  Val-Benoit      . 
Meuse   to   the   Prassian    ) 
Frontier    .        .       .       j 
London  to  Saint-Trond 

Mdtres 
20,982 
26,320 
6,176 

Francs 
3,664,544 
4,812,794 

881,864 

68,477 
33 

8,859,202 
£  864,369 

26,254 

81,888 
44,558 
24,672 

1    48,660 

15,062 
19,135 

8,482,450 

6,291,589 
6,981,938 
8,823,008 

5,246,474 

3,856,556 
3,127,020 

205,229 
128 

30,259,029 
£1,210,361 

23,583 
19,071 
27,024 
18,996 

1      6,610 

89,680 
10,220 

4,300,437 
6,075,032 
6,039,.^9A 
8,484,933 

7,001,550 

23,676,756 
1,228,805 

To**^  t  English  Miles 

146,084 
90 

60,896,708 
£  2,0:}.',,868 
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LinwofRaUwaj 


By  thb  Statk.— South. 
Brussels  to  Tubiae 
Tiiblse  to  Solgnica 
Soignies  to  Mens  . 
Mens  to  the  French  Frontier 
Branch  Line  to  Brussels 
Braine-le-Comtoto  Charleroy 
Charleroy  to  Namur    . 


Total 


Total 


(Metres   . 

t  English  Miles 

fM6tre«   . 

1  English  Miles 


Total  Cost  :— Including ) 
BuildingB&  other  Expenses  / 

By  Public  Companies. 
Llerre  to  Tumhout 
East  Belgian 
Manage  to  Wayre 
Western  Flanders 
Lichtervelde  to  Fumes 
Entre  Sambre  and  Meuse     . 
Namur  to  Liege  and  Char- ) 

leroy  to  Erquelinnes        j 
Peplnster  to  Spa  . 
Ilainault  and  Flanders 
Antwerp  to  Rotterdam 
Antwerp  to  Ghent 
Dendre-and-Waes         and  1 

Brussels  towards  Ghent    J 
Toumay  to   Jurbise   and) 

Landen  to  Ha&selt     .       j" 
Landen  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  . 
Carricres  de  Queiiaest  . 
Upper  and  Lower  Flenu 
Mons  to  Hautmont  and  St. ) 

Ghislain    .        .        .       i 
Chimay         .... 

Centre 

Grand   Luxembourg   and  ) 

Ourthe  Canal    .        .       i 

TnfcAl  /Metres    . 
Total  j  English  MUes 


Total  by  the  State] 
and  by  Public 
Companies        J 


Metres 
Eng.  Miles 


Lenctho 
Udm 


Metres 
19,610 
17,083 
24,533 
19,r)45 
2,782 
41 ,600 
38,181 


163,234 
101 


Coftof 
CoDBtrucdon 


Francs 
6,346,822 
4,933,911 
6,303,661 
4,742,273 
1,222,178 
10,390,436 
7,875,918 


39,816,199 
£  1,.')92,607 


667,024 
362 


37,373 

96,066 
41,091 

120,f)f<a 
38.847 

105,241 

99,944 

12,119 
120,!>72 
119,290 

49,690 

107,119 

76,018 

93,400 

7,500 

60,760 


30,426 
35,727 

207,112 


1,606,209 
936 


2,078,233 
1,288 


129,800,139 
£  6,193,206 


190,782,934 
£  7,631,317 


4,800,000 
20,801,775 

9,687,600 
16,023,294 

6.011,269 
27,363,187 

48,804,166 

2,777,361 
10.972,200 
14.927,720 

4,901,204 

22,000,000 

13,740,205 

20,796,r.80 

303,8.')5 

4,646,273 

17,2.>4,013 

2,999.362 
10,988,483 

66,614,363 


823,805,779 
£12,962,231 


614,688,713 
£20,683,648 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  actual  cost 
incurred  in  Belgium  has  exceeded  the  estimate  of 
the  engineers  by  only  10  per  cent.;  while  in  Eng- 
land the  estimates,  for  instance,  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham,  and  of  the  Great  Western  rail- 
ways, were  exceeded  in  the  cost  by  more  than 
100  per  cent.  In  cheapness  of  fares,  the  Belgian 
Kiilroads  far  surpass  those  of  EnglaiKi  The  length 
of  the  line  between  Antwerp  and  Brussels  is  27^  m^ 
the  fare,  in  a  first  class  carriage,  2«.  Qd, ;  while  a 
nearly  .similar  distance  in  England,  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester,  is  5».  Gd.  In  Belgium  there  are 
four  kmds  of  railway  carriages ; — the  Berlin,  dili- 
gence, char-h-banc,'and  M'agon.  The  charge  in 
the  two  first  is  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  a  mile,  and  they 
answer  to  the  English  mail  and  coach,  for  which 
the  rate  of  charge  per  mile  is  nearly  double.  The 
chars-^banc,  whicn  are  used  by  great  numbers  of 
the  poorer  class,  are  but  three  farthings  a  mile, 
and  the  wagons  are  only  one  halfpenny. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  352  m.  of  railway  ad- 
ministered by  the  state  amounted  in  1862  to 
4;J,478  francs  per  kilometre,  or  2,862/.  per  mile,  of 
which  sum  about  57  per  cent,  was  produced  by 
the  goods  tratHc,  and  38  per  cent,  by  passengers. 
It  is  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Stiite  Railway, 
that  not  one  passenger  was  killed  in  18C1  or 
18G2;  and  that  of  loi),000,000  passengers  carried 


since  1835,  only  six  were  killed  by  accidents  re- 
sulting from  the  serN'ice.  The  net  revenue  has 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  now 
risen  to  a  sum  equal  to  1,508Y.  per  mile.  Nearly 
all  the  Unes  conceded  by  the  Government  were 
constructed  between  1840  and  1850,  by  English 
companies.  Private  lines  tliat  compete  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  that  of  the  state  are  sub- 
jected to  very  onerous  terms.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  branch  Unes,  and  although  costing  les 
than  the  State  Railway,  which  includes  the  prin- 
cipal trunk  lines  of  the  country,  they  produce  a 
much  smaller  net  revenue.  The  law  obliges  the 
State  liailway  to  redeem  itself  with  its  own 
capital;  in  other  words,  to  purchase  itself  with  its 
own  surplus  revenue.  The  year  1861  was  Uie 
first  year  which  showed  an  actual  profit  on  the 
whole  operations  from  the  commencement,  ine- 
spectively  of  the  charge  for  the  redemption  of  the 
debt.  It  is  expected  that  the  State  Railway  will 
have  bought  itself  up  in  the  year  1884,  by  which 
time  it  is  calculated  the  net  revenue  will  amount 
to  24,000,000  francs,  or  960,000/.  per  annum,  or 
enough  to  pay  the  then  reduced — through  the 
sinking  fund— mterest  of  the  national  debt  As 
each  conceded  railway  lapses  gratuitously  to  the 
state  in  ninety  years  from  the  period  of  its  con- 
struction, the  entire  system  will,  by  the  efiiux  of 
time,  become  national'property. 

Cajiais. — The  length  of  the  canals  in  Belgium 
amounts  to  460,220  metres,  and  that  of  the  navi- 
gable rivers  U)  962,746  mHres.  Hence  the  total 
extent  of  inland  navigation  is  1,422,966  metres, 
or  854  English  miles.  The  facilities  thus  alfonk^ 
for  the  tjan.sport  of  heavy  merchandise  and  agri- 
cultural produce  between  the  principal  places  in 
the  kingdom  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  industrial  and  commercial  business. 

Population. — The  population  of  Belgium,  by 
the  census  of  OcL  15, 1856,  amounted  to  4,529,560, 
divided  as  follows  over  the  nine  promces. 


PTOTtnCM 

Am 

PoimlMloa 

Hccum 

18&6 

283,310 

434,485 

Brabant     . 

328,322 

748,840 

Flanders  |JJt*>       ; 

823,449 

299,787 

624,912 
776,960 

Hfdnault    . 

872.206 

7B9.065 

Li^ge.        .        .        . 

289,819 

603,662 

Linibnrg    . 

241,316 

191 ,708 

Luxemburg 

441,704 

19:J,7.'i3 

Namur       .       .       . 
( 

366,181 

286,175 
-   4,529,560 

2,946,693 

Total .       .      \ 

Eng.  Acres. 

[ 

7,363,982 

More  recent  calculations,  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  etat-civil,  or  registry  of  births  and  deaths, 
state  the  numbers  of  the  population  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1864,  at  4,894,071 .  This  gives  440  souls 
to  the  sq.  m.,  proving  Belgium  to  be  the  densest 
inhabited  country  in  Europe.  About  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  the  inhabitants  are  Flejnish,  the 
rest  Walloon  and  French.  The  Flemings,  who 
speak  in  general  a  dialect  of  the  Dutch  language, 
form  the  population  of  tlie  arrondlssements  of 
Brussels  and  Lou  vain  in  Brabant.,  and  that  of  the 
provinces  of  Antwerp,  the  two  Flanders,  and  tlie 
greatest  iwrtion  of  the  province  of  Limbuig.  The 
Gennans  occupy  a  part  of  the  |)roviiices  of 
Luxemburg  and  Limbui^p;.  The  Wailouns,  who 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  French,  inhabit  the 
provinces  of  Li<^,  Namur,  Ilainault,  the  arr  m- 
disscraent  of  Nivellcs,  in  Brabant,  and  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Luxemburg. 
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The  French  lang^oagc  is  used  in  public  affiiirs 
and  by  all  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes. 
Among  the  Flemish  and  Gennan  inhabitants, 
nearly  all  speak  French,  or  at  least  comprehend 
it.  The  popolation  is  very  unequally  distributed 
throughout  the  territory.  East  Flanders,  the 
richest  and  best  cultivated  province,  contains,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  the  greatest  number  of 
persona.  The  density  of  its  population  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  Antwerp  or  Liege,  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  Namur,  and  six  times  that  of 
Luxembuig.  I'he  Pays  de  Waes,  in  the  arron- 
disjsement  of  Termonde,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Courtray,  contains  more  inhabitants  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe  on  the  same  extent 
of  sux&ce. 

The  population  of  Belgium  has  increased  very 
steadily  since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in 
lt(30.  The  following  Uble  shows  the  annual  state 
of  the  population  on  I>ecember  31,  together  with 
the  births  and  deaths  during  the  year,  and  the 
density  of  population  per  square  kilometre : — 


Tear 

Dm.  51 

Popolatiaa 

Dratity  of 

iycr 
Dm.  31 

1847 

PopoUtloD 

D«iiUy  of 

1830 

4,064.236 

118 

4,338,447 

147 

1831 

4,089,620 

119 

1848 

4,359,090 

148 

1833 

4,103,561 

120 

1849 

4,380,239 

•    149 

1833 

1,131,881 

120 

1850 

4,426,202 

150 

18»4 

4,165,953 

121 

1851 

4,473,165 

151 

1835 

4,208,814 

123 

1852 

4,516,361 

153 

1S36 

4,242,598 

124 

1843 

4,.'>48,507 

154 

1837 

4,273,176 

125 

1854 

4,584,822 

166 

1838 

4,317,944 

126 

1855 

4,607,066 

157 

1839 

4,028,677 

136 

I  1856 

4,529,461 

154 

1840 

4.073,162 

138 

1857 

4,677,236 

156 

1841 

4,188,882 

140 

1858 

4,628,197 

157 

1S42 

4,172,706 

141 

1859 

4,671,226 

169 

1843 

4,213,863 

143 

1860 

4,731,957 

161 

1844 

4,258,426 

144 

1861 

4,782,256 

162 

1845 

4,298,562 

146 

1862 

4,836,666 

164 

1846 

4.337,048 

147 

1863 

4,894,071 

166 

The  decrease  of  population  shown  in  1889  and 
following  years  was  occasioned  by  the  separation 
of  one-hau  of  the  province  of  Limbuig,  and  one- 
third  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg  from  Bel- 
einni,  and  the  annexation  of  this  territory  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  population  thus  lost  to  Bel- 
gium amounted  to  359,500  souls.  The  separation 
took  place  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
«lun,  signed  April  19,  1^9,  and  ratified  on  June  8 
following,  which  definitely  settled  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  tendency  visible  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, of  an  agglomeration  of  the  p€oi)le  in  the 
l^r^er  towns,  is  also  apparent  in  Belgium.  Of 
this  Brussels  is  the  most  striking  example.  There 
were,  in  1800,  only  66,297  inhabitants  in  the 
town,  and  10, 129  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels,  while 
the  number  at  the  end  of  1863  amounted  to  above 
3W),0()0;  the  subjoined  table  shows  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  town  and  suburbs  since  the 
year  1830 :— 


TctfD««.Sl 

Total 

SobortM 

Toul  Pop.  of 
Bnuwb 

1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1863 

98,279 
106,143 
142,289 
176,829 

186,982 

22,702 

38,478 
80.135 
99,119 
114,857 

120,981 
144,621 
222,424 
273,948 
300,341 

Besides  Brussels,  there  are  eleven  towns  in  Bel- 
gium, with  a  ]K)pulation  of  above  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, namelv,  Ghent,  120,134;  Antwerp,  114,661»; 
Liege,  97,544;  Bruges,  50,2«6;  Malines,  o3,«:)5; 
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Louvain,  32,026;  Toumav,  31,172;  Vcrviers, 
28,691;  Mons.  26,799;  ^amur,  25,989;  and 
Courtray,  23,228  inhabitants.  In  the  country 
population,  the  two  sexes  are  very  nearly  equal 
m  number ;  in  the  towns,  there  is  a  uniform  ex- 
cess of  females.  The  proportion  of  the  married  to 
the  whole  population  is  as  1  to  2.  The  proportion 
of  unmamed  to  married,  in  an  equal  number  of 
each,  is  comparatively  greatest  among  males  in 
the  country.  The  number  of  widows  is  double 
that  of  the  widowers ;  and  this  excess  is  much 
larger  in  the  town  than  in  the  country  popula- 
tions. In  100  houses  in  the  country  there  are  106 
families.  In  the  towns  there  are  466  persons  to 
100  families,  or  something  above  ^  to  each 
family;  in  tJie  country,  503  persons  to  100  fami- 
lies, or  5  to  each  family.  The  births  to  the  whole 
population  are,  in  the  country,  as  1  to  29*9 ;  and 
m  the  towns,  1  to  27*7.  The  deaths  to  the  whole 
population  are,  in  the  country,  1  to  44'3 ;  and  in 
the  towns,  1  to  34*9.  The  total  marriages  to  the 
total  population  are  as  1  to  134*9 ;  the  number  di- 
vorced, as  1  to  282-84.  The  proportion  of  tlio 
population  of  towns  to  that  of  the  country  is  as 
1  to  3*22.  The  marriages  in  the  towns  are,  to 
those  in  the  country,  as  81  to  100.  or  1  to  3 ;  which 
proportion  is  identical  with  that  between  the  two 
kinds  of  population.  The  average  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages,  in  the  whole  population,  is  as 
4*6  to  1 ;  and  of  deaths  to  births,  1  to  1*48  in  the 
country,  and  1  to  1*26  in  the  towns.  The  illegiti- 
mate births  are  to  the  legitimate  as  1  to  12  in 
East  Flanders,  the  richest  province ;  and  1  to  33 
in  Luxembuig,  the  poorest  pro\ince  in  the  king- 
dom :  the  general  average  is  1  to  21.  The  number 
of  paupers  {les  indigents)  constitute  14*8  per  cent., 
or  1  in  7  of  the  whole  population ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  those  provinces  where  industry 
and  commercial  enterprise  have  produced  the 
greatest  wealth  and  improvement,  the  proportion 
of  paupers  exceeds  21  per  cent, ;  while  in  Luxem- 
burg, the  poorest  province  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
only  0*7,  or  less  than  1  per  cent  The  operative 
classes  form  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population. 
The  number  of  insane  persons,  of  whom  more  than 
one-half  are  paupers,  are  as  1  to  1,000  of  the  whole 
population. 

The  government  census  of  the  population  of 
Belgium  is  conducted  with  the  most  exemplary 
attention  to  systematic  method.  All  the  useful 
points  of  inquiry  are  included,  so  that  the  results 
exhibit  a  most  valuable  assemblage  of  scientific 
data,  which  in  satisfactory  completeness  and  pre- 
cision are  not  suri)assed  by  similar  documents  of 
any  other  coimtrj'.  A  particular  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  calculations  of  life  insiurance — the 
ages  of  the  living  and  dying — which  in  many 
enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries 
has  been  omitted,  is  ascertained  with  great  care  in 
the  population  inquiries  of  Belgium. 

Manners  and  Cuttoms, — llie  Belgians  have  been 
successively  subjected  to  the  influence  of  so  many 
difTcrent  governments — French,  Austrian,  Spanish, 
Dutch— that  they  possess  no  distinctive  and  pecu- 
liar national  character,  llie  apathy  and  perse- 
vering industry  of  the  Dutch  is  blended  with  the 
vivacity  and  self-assurance  of  the  French,  without 
producing  an  agreeable  compound.  The  different 
provinces  exhibit  some  variety  of  character  and 
manners.  On  the  borders  of  llolland  the  people 
are  generally  similar  to  the  Dutch,  and  adopt 
their  customs,  amusements,  and  dress;  but  in  tho 
southern  districts  they  difier  but  little  from  tho 
French  in  appearance,  habits,  costume,  and  lan- 
guage. The  Belgian  burghers  have  always  ilis- 
playcd  a  passionate  fondness  for  social  lil)crty — 
an  impatience  of   control  that  embroiled  tliem 
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with  their  rnleis,  and  involved  them  in  ruinous 
diMaAteiB  during  successive  centuries.  Writers  of 
all  ages  have  agreed  in  describing  them  as  restless 
and  unruly ;  always  treating  their  best  rulers  the 
worst,  while  the  bad  overawed  them.  In  the  his- 
tory of  no  other  country  do  we  find  so  much 
liberty  with  so  great  a  disposition  to  its  abuse. 
They  no  sooner  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
despotism  of  tlieir  feudal  lords,  than  jealousy  of 
each  other's  power  engaged  them  in  frequent  and 
fatal  hostilities ;  so  that  *■  liberty  never  wore  a 
more  unamiable  countenance  than  among  these 
burghers,  who  abused  the  strength  she  gave  them 
by  cruelty  and  insolence*  (Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  L  127,  ed.  1819.)  They  confirmed  every 
compact  with  ceremonious  oaths,  and  broke  them 
under  the  pretence  of  encroachments  being  made 
upon  their  liberties ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  tlieir 
descendants  are  still  rather  deficient  in  good  faith. 
'  A  facility  for  making  promises  and  breaking 
them  is  said  to  run  through  the  Belgian  people, 
In  all  the  chaimels  of  business,  whole^e  or  retail, 
of  the  bureau  or  in  the  workshop.'  But  it  is  at  the 
same  time  said  that '  this  general  want  of  veracity 
docs  not  extend  to  great  national  transactions, 
nor  to  the  proceedings  of  diplomacy.'  The  most 
obvious  peculiarity  by  which  the  Belgians  are  now 
distinguished  is  their  devout  observance  of  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies.  Liong  and  imposing 
processions  of  the  priesthood  in  their  sacerdotal 
dresses  are  frequently  parading  the  streets  of  the 
principal  towns ;  and  it  is  evident  in  the  whole 
conduct  and  customs  of  the  Belgians,  as  described 
by  ^Titers  of  every  party,  that  the  higher  classes 
are  greatly  influenced  by  bigotry,  and  the  lower 
classes  by  superstition.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
clergy  are  regarded  with  great  veneration,  and 
they  exercise,  and  endeavour  to  maintain,  a 
powerful  dominion  over  the  great  mass  of  work- 
men and  peasants.  The  churches  are  opened  at 
five  or  six  o'clock  every  morning,  when  every 
good  Catholic  attends  to  repeat  his  prayers  before 
entering  upon  the  business  or  pleasure  of  the  day ; 
but  the  aftcmoon  and  evening  of  every  Sunday 
are  enlivened  by  the  entertainments  of  tavern 
jgardens,  grounds  for  shooting  with  the  crora-bow, 
ball-rooms,  theatres,  and  otner  public  places  of 
amusement.  Another  remarkable  trait  in  the 
Belgic  character  is  a  pertinacious  adherence  to 
long-established  notions,  habits,  and  customs,  with 
an  aversion  to  proposed  improvements,  however 
w(»rthy  of  consideration  and  adoption.  This,  how- 
ever, is  more  especially  true  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion ;  for  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  readiness 
to  act  upon  every  8Ug|;estioii  of  advantage,  in  the 

frosecution  of  industnal  and  commercial  business, 
lence,  while  the  apathy  of  the  former,  and  their 
preference  for  what  has  been  established,  are  fa- 
V(mrable  to  the  cause  of  order  and  of  public  tran- 
quillity, the  enterprise  and  injjenuity  of  the  latter 
conspire  to  develope  the  national  resources,  and 
enable  IBelgium  to  maintain  her  position  in  the 
European  commonwealth.  The  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities  have  very  generally  adopted  the 
language,  fashions,  dress,  manners,  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  French,  so  that  Brussels  may  be  re- 
garded as  Paris  in  miniature — with  much  of  the 
dulness  of  a  mere  provincial  town. 

Music  and  dancing  are  very  favourite  amuse- 
ments, especially  with  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  On  every  fiue  summer  evening,  balls 
are  given  in  the  tavern  gardens,  which  are  nu- 
merous in  the  outskirts  of  every  large  town. 
Musical  festivals  are  annually  celebrated  at 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerj),  by  amateur  per- 
formers.   Prizes  arc  given  ou  these  occasions; 
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and  the  display  of  musical  skill  is  qiute  astonish- 
ing. These  contests  excite  the  greatest  interest 
In  the  localities  of  the  different  competitors,  who 
are  accompanied  to  the  places  of  meeting  by 
processions.  Music,  in  fact,  is  so  commonly  and 
carefully  learnt,  even  by  the  labouring  classes, 
that  the  harmony  of  the  airs  which  are  sung  by 
groups  of  peasants  while  at  work,  is  often  de- 
lightful to  the  most  cultivated  musical  ear. 
The  national  taste  for  music  is  further  mani- 
fested in  the  numerous  and  singularly  excellent 
chimes  of  50  or  100  beUs,  called  carUUnu,  which 
are  placed  in  the  church  steeples  and  towers  of  the 
town-halls,  llioee  in  the  large  cities  are  not 
always  played  b^  means  of  a  revolving  barrel 
worked  oy  machinery,  but  by  keys,  similar  to 
those  of  an  oigan,  though  of  far  greater  dimoi- 
sions.  The  performexB  are  paid  a  considerable 
salary  for  amusing  the  citizens,  during  an  hour  I 
or  two  every  day,  with  the  finest  musical  com- 
positions. Their  hands  are  cased  with  thick 
leather,  and  the  physical  force  reauired  is  so 
severe  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  a  powerful 
man  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  some  localities, 
the  different  chimes  are  so  inconvenienth'  nume- 
rous, as  scarcely  to  leave  an  inter\'al  of  silence, 
day  or  night. 

In  general  the  labouring  classes  in  Bel|^um  are 
ruder  and  less  instructed  than  in  Holland,  but  in- 
dustrious and  provident  habits  are  observable  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  Flanders. 

Sciences  and  Arts.'-Smce  the  provinces  of  itel- 
gium  have  formed  an  independent  nation,  a  spirit 
of  emulation  and  desire  of  imfvovement  have 
arisen  among  all  classes  of  the  popolation.  The 
government  encourages  the  progress  of  science, 
learning,  the  fine  arts,  and  literary  taste :  pensions 
are  given  to  young  men  of  talent  to  enable  them 
to  develope  the  powers  of  their  genius  in  foreign 
countries,  by  studying  tlie  works  of  the  great 
masters;  and  a  national  exhibition  is  opened 
every  year,  in  which  are  displayed  the  naintings, 
sculptures,  engravings,  and  dcsi^is  or  the  best 
artists.  It  is  alten!iately  held  at  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, and  Ghent,  so  that  each  of  these  cities  be- 
comes a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  lovers  of  art 
every  third  year. 

Architecture  has  been  carried  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  construction  of  the 
cathedrals  and  town  halls  of  Belgium,  which 
display  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ornamental 
Gothic  style  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cathedrals 
of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Mechlin,  are  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  structures.  The  open  work  tower 
of  the  latter  is  of  the  12th  century,  and  thouj:h 
unfinished,  it  is  higher  than  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's.  In  Enghuid,  Gothic  architecture  m 
chiefly  confined  to  churches,  but  in  Belgium  it 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  civic  wlitices 
and  private  houses.  Fronts  richly  decorated 
with  quaint  and  fantastic  sculptures,  lofty  slo|>- 
ing  roofs,  full  of  windows,  pointed  gables,  cas- 
tellated towers,  battlements,  and  projecting  win- 
dows, combine  to  produce  a  general  eftect,  M'hich, 
from  its  grandeur  and  mtricacy,  delights  and 
amuses  the  spectator.  The  town  haUs,  or  rather 
municipal  palaces  of  Brussels,  Louvain,  Ghent, 
Ypres,  and  Bruges,  are  unequalled  in  magnitude 
and  elaborate  ornament  by  any  similar  edifices  in 
Europe. 

Bclgiuna  possesses  several  public  libraries,  con- 
taining rich  collections ;  and  the  government 
exerts  the  greatest  care  to  increase  and  preserve 
them.  At  Brussels,  the  librarv  of  Bonigogno, 
founded  about  1560,  consists  exclusivelv  of  a  col- 
lection of  1,500  MSS.  The  Koyal  Libran'  has 
200,000  printed  and  18,000  MSS.  vols.   The  Town 
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labrsry  of  Bruges  has  10,000  vols.  At  Louvain, 
the  University  Librarj-  has  105,000  printed  vols. ; 
and  that  of  the  Jesuits  22,000  voLs.  At  Liege, 
the  library  of  the  university  has  70,000  printed 
volumes,  and  437  MSS.  The  University  Library 
of  Ghent  has  60,000  printed  and  556  MS.  vols. 
The  Public  Library  in  the  town-house  of  Ant- 
werp contains  30,000  volumes.  At  Toumay,  the 
Town  Library,  opened  to  the  public  in  1818,  con- 
tains 27,000  printed  volumes,  and  58  MSS.  The 
state  also  possesses  several  valuable  depdts  of 
archives.  That  at  Liege  includes  the  archives  of 
the  ancient  principality  of  Liege,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  interesting.  In  the  depot  of  Mons 
are  the  archives  of  the  sovereign  court  of  Hainault, 
and  other  curious  antiquarian  documents. 

learned  societies  devoted  to  general  or  parti- 
cular objects  are  very  numerous.  The  most  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  mo8t  ancient,  is  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Brus- 
sels, the  operations  of  which  commenced  in  the 
rei;^  of  Marie  The'rfese. 

Public  iTustructiotu — Belgium  possesses  four  uni- 
versities devoted  to  the  higher  range  of  scientific 
and  literary  studies ;  two  belonging  to  the  state, 
at  Ghent  and  Liege;  the  Ca^oUc  university  of 
Louvain,  founded  by  the  clergy;  and  the  free 
imiversity  of  Brussels,  found^  by  association. 
In  the  16th  century  the  university  of  Louvain 
was  the  first  in  Europe  as  a  school  of  Catholic 
theology,  and  was  attended  by  6,000  students. 
Besides  the  usual  faculties  of  law,  medicine, 
science,  philosophy  and  literature,  the  university 
of  Liege  contains  a  school  for  teaching  the  useful 
arts,  manufactures  and  mining.  That  of  Ghent 
gives  a  course  of  civil  engineering ;  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Louvain  a  course  of  theology.  Each 
of  the  universities  possesses  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, cabinets  of  physical  science,  of  mineralogy, 
zoolc^y,  and  comparative  anatomy,  a  theatre  of 
anatomy,  botanic  garden,  and  chambers  for  clini- 
cal practice.  The  number  of  students  who  attend 
the  collegiate  courses  at  Liege  is  usuallv  about 
£00,  at  Ghent  300,  and  at  Brussels  about  400.  The 
laziest  classes  are  those  of  law  and  medicine. 
About  420  students  of  divinity  attend  the  Catholic 
univernty  of  Louvain,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
fiberal  university  of  Brussels. 

There  are  two  degrees  in  each  department  of 
knowledge — candidaief  or  graduate,  and  doctor, 
which  is  understood  and  applied  simply  in  its 
original  and  abstract  signitication  of  a  person 
competent  to  teach ;  that  is,  learned.  The  class 
of  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  and  that  of  polite 
literature,  have  each  a  jury  appropriated  to  ex- 
amine and  confer  degrees,  as  have  also  those  of 
law  and  medicine.  The  members  of  the  examining 
body  are  appointed  for  one  year :  two  of  each  jury 
are  nominated  by  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
two  by  the  senate,  and  three  by  the  ministers  of 
the  government.  In  the  budget  of  1864,  the  sum 
set  down  for  public  education  amounted  to 
4,500,000  francs,  or  180,000/.  It  was  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

A  military  school  at  Brussels  annually  furnishes 
well-instructed  officers  to  the  army  ;  and  the  go- 
vernment has  taken  measures  for  the  re-organisa- 
tion of  this  establishment,  in  order  to  form  it  into 
a  polytechnic  academy. 

There  are  two  veterinary  achooU^  one  at  Brussels, 
the  other  at  Liege,  lliat  at  Brussels  belongs  to 
the  government ;  and  although  it  is  designated  a 
veterinary  school,  its  arrangements  anord  the 
means  of  complete  instruction,  not  only  in  that 
department  of  science,  but  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  agricultural  knowledge,  theoretical 
and  piacticaL 
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Besides  these  establishments,  which  are  sup- 
ported bv  the  state,  or  bv  the  communes,  some  of 
the  provinces  have  Catholic  colleges^  which,  as  well 
as  the  university  of  Louvain,  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clergy.  Four  of  these  ecclesiastical 
institutions  are  possessed  by  the  corporation  of 
Jesuits ;  namely,  one  at  Brussels,  one  at  Namur, 
one  at  Alost,  and  one  at  Ghent  There  is  also  a 
theological  seminary  in  the  diocese  of  each  Catholic 
bishop ;  that  is,  at  Mechlin,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Liege, 
Namur,  and  Toumay ;  and  smaller  schools  of  the 
same  nature  in  each  diocese ;  at  Mechlin,  Roulers, 
St.  Nicolas,  Rolduc,  Bonne-Esp^ance,  Bastogne, 
and  Floreffe.  Belgium  may,  therefore,  be  consi- 
der as  amply  providetl  with  the  means  of  main- 
taming  and  propagating  ecclesiastical  doctrines. 

Industrial  and  commercial  schools  are  established 
at  Brussels,  and  at  Yerviera,  where  courses  of  in- 
struction are  given  in  mathematics,  mechanical 
science,  chemistry,  geography,  book-keeping;  in 
short,  in  every  department  of  science  and  practical 
knowledge  that  is  or  may  be  subservient  to  tho 
purposes  of  commerce  and  the  manual  arts.  At 
Toumay,  a  school  has  been  especially  formed  for 
teaching  the  most  useful  arts  and  trades ;  and  in 
the  cities  of  Mons  and  Namur,  schools  are  opened 
for  giving  instractions  in  the  various  operations 
appertainmg  to  muiing.  The  fine  arts  are  still  an 
object  of  much  emulation  in  Belgium,  and  acade- 
mies of  painting  are  very  numerously  attended  in 
Bmssels,  Antwerp,  liege,  Ghent,  Louvain,  and 
Tournay. 

The  Koyal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp 
is  the  principal  school  of  painting,  and  it  produces 
every  year  several  artists  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, it  is  supported  by  the  public,  and  is  usually 
attended  by  at  least  a  thousand  students. 

Belgium  is  remarkable  for  its  large  and  nume- 
rous schools  of  music,  called  conservatoires.  The 
most  important  is  that  of  Brussels,  which  is  com- 
monly attended  by  400  pupils;  and  the  most 
ancient  is  at  Liege,  with  200  pupils.  The  Ghent 
Conservatory  of  Music,  though  a  very  recent  esta- 
blishment, contains  above  160  pupils.  There  are 
several  others,  numerously  attende<i,  at  Mon«, 
Louvain,  and  Namur.  The  Grand  Harmonic  So- 
ciety of  Brussels,  w^hich  is  accounted  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  existence,  includes  among  its  best 
performers  many  who  were  taught  in  the  Brussels 
conservatory. 

Primary  instruction  in  Belgium  has  made  no 
perceptible  progress  since  the  revolution  by  which 
the  Belgic  provinces  became  independent  of  the 
Dutdi  govemment,  an  event  which,  however  be- 
neficial and  desirable  for  other  national  objects, 
has  doubtless  been  greatly  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
national  education.  The  compulsory  and  normal 
system  of  Holland  was  then  rejected  by  the  Belgic 
authorities,  who  adopted,  in  its  stead,  the  voluntary 
principle ;  but  this  has  not  secured  either  the  com- 
petency of  teachers  or  the  attendance  of  scholars ; 
so  that  general  confusion  and  ignorance  have  suc- 
ceeded to  that  order  and  intelligence  which  was 
steadily  extending  under  the  dominion  of  tho 
Dutch.  The  Catholic  clergy  and  monastic  orders 
have  made  energetic  and  very  successful  exertions 
to  possess  the  ground  which  the  Belgic  government 
left  unoccupied,  especially  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine. 

Public  instmction  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  down 
to  the  time  of  their  union  with  those  of  Holland  in  , 
1815,  was  in  a  very  backward  and  depressed  state. 
Primary  education  had  been  svstematically  and 
very  successfully  established  in  liolland  since  1805, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  govemment  of  that  country  to 
acknowledge  that  its  anxious  attention  was  at 
once  bestowed  upon  the  great  deiicicncies  and 
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abuses  of  the  Rchool  Rvstcm  of  Bel^um,  on  its 
union  with  Holland.  In  1817,  the  Dut<;h  normal 
and  compulsory  system  first  began  to  operate 
generally  throughout  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  now  constituting  Bel- 
gium ;  and  during  the  twelve  years  from  that  time 
to  1829,  the  progress  and  value  of  primaiy  instruc- 
tion was  far  greater  than  at  any  period  before  or 
since.  Well  arranged  schools,  and  able  teachers, 
were  established  in  almost  every  commune,  and 
improvement  was  rapidly  and  universally  extend- 
ing. Antiquated  and  awkward  routine  was  replaced 
by  more  rational  and  advantageous  methods  of 
teaching  ;  nnifoimity  was  obser\'ed  in  the  use  of 
class-books ;  normal  schools  were  opened  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  masters;  courses  of 
lectures  were  given  in  the  principal  towns  on  the 
required  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers; 
funds  were  supplied  in  advance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  school-houses;  societies  of  masters  were 
formed  for  circulating  useful  books  and  professional 
knowledge.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  this  system,  a  spirit  of  opposition  began  to 
be  generally  manifested  in  1828.  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  mainly  attributable  to  ecclesiastical 
partisanship.  The  people  and  institutions  of  Hol- 
land are  chiefly  Protestant,  while  those  of  Bel- 
gium, with  little  exception,  are  Catholic.  The 
Belgians  are,  moreover,  most  rigid  adherents  to 
the  rights  and  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  arc  remarkably  subject  to  the  influence  of 
their  spiritiml  pastors.  They  consequently  never 
heartilv  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  the 
educational  system  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  and 
eventually  they  charged  it  With  being  instru- 
mental in  propagating  Protestant  doctrines,  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
refusal  of  several  Catholic  congregations  to  submit 
to  the  rules  respecting  examinations  and  cer- 
tificates, which  led  to  theur  prowription  by  the 
government;  the  rebellious  disposition  of  teachers, 
who  would  not,  or  could  not,  undei^o  the  required 
pnH)f  of  their  (jualifications,  and  the  offence  often 
unavoidably  given  bv  the  district  inspectors  in  the 
execution  of  their  functions,  sen'ed  at  length  to 
create  an  amount  of  opposition  and  perplexity 
that  induced  the  government  to  propose,  in  1829, 
before  the  revolution,  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
*  fn^edom  of  teaching.'  Since  1830  the  adoption 
of  that  principle,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate 
efl>ct,  has  been  productive  of  great  immediate 
injury  to  the  primary  schools,  a  large  numl)er  of 
whicfi  have  fallen  back  to  the  use  of  bad  old 
methods  and  the  emplojTnent  of  miserably  incom- 
petent teachers.  A  few  primarj'  schools  receive 
subsidies  from  the  present  government,  but  most 
of  the  excellent  societies  which  arose  under  the 
normal  system  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
teachers,  the  use  of  superior  IxKiks,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  methotls,  have  disappeared,  and 
the  government  neither  exercises  any  superin- 
tendence, nor  makes  any  inspection,  even  of  the 
mode  of  appropriating  tlie  insuttioient  sums  which 
are  voted  by  the  legislature  for  the  schools  still 
doj)endont  upon  the  national  funds.  Tliere  is  but 
litilQ  educational  progress  visible,  and  the  number 
of  schools  and  scholars  was  scarcely  larger  in 
1«C1  than  in  1831.  In  1851,  there  were  5,520 
schools  with  511,096  pupils  ;  and  18111,  the  number 
of  schools  was  5,519  with  699,731  pupils. 

Tl)e  numl>cr  of  scholars  is  far  from  being  equal 
to  that  of  the  individuals  requiring  elementary 
cfhication:  with  rcganl  to  which  the  population 
may  be  tlivided  into  four  parts.  The ^firsf  consists 
of  chililron  under  the  age  of  2  years,  who  form 
alwkut  onc-eiffhtcnah  of  the  whole  population,  and 
whose  education  is  merely  maternal.    The  second 


consists  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  gnd 
6  years,  who  form  about  une-twdfik  part,  and  who 
ought  to  be  for  the  most  part  committed  to  the 
guardian  or  asylum  schools,  io  be  prepared  to 
receive  instnic^on.  Schools  of  this  descripticm 
are  at  present  established  only  in  some  of  the 
large  towns,  and  the  total  number  of  children  be- 
longing to  them  does  not  exceed  3,000,  which  is 
scarcely  a  hundrf>dth  part  of  the  reouiaite  amount 
The  third  part  consists  of  children  oetween  6  and 
15,  who  form  about  one-tixth  of  the  whole  pop., 
and  should  all  receive  the  instzuction  which  is 
afforded  in  primaiy  schools,  but  it  appean  that 
only  about  one-half  of  this  class  have  that  advan- 
tage. The  fourth  and  last  part  comprises  all 
above  the  age  of  15.  In  1836,  more  than  half 
the  young  men  who  were  enlisted  for  the  militia 
in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Bnibiuit  vere 
entirely  unable  to  read.  { 

Of  the  young  men  drawn  for   conscription  in 
the  three  periods  1851,  1856,  and  1859,  there     i 
were : — 

In  1851    In  1854    InlSU 

Not  able  to  read  nor  Write  .  14,383  13.343  13,9SS 

Able  only  to  read        .        .    4,3ia  8,778  9,211 

Able  to  read  and  write       .    9,848  9,718  11,366 

Of  superior  education.        .10,65^  12,961  14,467        i 

Of  every  thousand  convicts  who  entered  the 
prisons  in  1850  and  1855,  there  were : — 


Not  able  to  read  nor  write 
Able  only  to  read  . 
Able  to  read  and  write  . 
Of  superior  education    • 


In  1890  la  18U 

660  666 

295  261 

136  U7 

18  14 


It  appears  that  the  total  mass  of  individnab 
destitute  of  primary  instruction,  consisting  of 
adults  and  children  al)ove  two  years  of  age,  is  to 
the  vrhole  pop.  as  53  to  100,  or  more  than  one- 
half.  The  Instruction  given  to  children  is  far 
from  being  adequate  tx)  their  wants ;  it  is  limited 
to  reading,  writing,  and  a  very  little  of  arithmetic 
The  scholars  are  often  merely  kept  in  chaige,  ami 
loam  nothing;  and,  commonly,  in  the  countrv 
districts,  the  attendance  of  more  than  one-haif 
is  discontinued  throughout  the  summer,  in  order 
that  something  may  be  earned  by  their  serxiccs 
in  the  fields.  Tlie  education  of  girls  is  more 
ne^rlected  than  that  of  boys,  and  both  sexes  are 
generally  taught  together  on  the  same  benches, 
by  male  teachers.  Two-thinis  of  all  the  school- 
masters in  the  kingdom  are  self-appointed,  and 
unwarranted  by  any  certificate  of  competency. 

Catholic  Sunday  schools  for  religious  instructifln 
are  very  numerously  attended  in  the  provinces 
of  Flanders  and  Antwerp.  Evening  sdiools  for 
the  working  classes  are  estAblishcd  in  several  of 
the  principal  towns ;  and  also  some  excellent  in' 
stitutions  for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Public  Charities  and  Pauperism. — Belgrnm 
possesses  a  great  number  of  ctiaritable  institu- 
tions, consisting  of  richly-endowed  hospitals  and 
almshouses,  for  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  mis- 
fortune, misery,  and  want,  and  fur  individuals  of 
all  ages. 

Each  commune  has  its  bureau  of  charity  for 
the  distribution  of  money,  food,  or  clothing,  po*- 
manently,  to  the  sick  poor,  and  occasionally  to 
those  in  health.  Private  establishments  are 
formed  at  Brussels,  Yerviers,  and  Liege,  for  the 
employment  of  indigent  artisans.  Ateliers  de 
Chariie, tat  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  other  cities, 
afford  work  and  maintenance  to  numerous  desti- 
tute operatives.  The  one  at  Ghent  constantly 
contains,  on  an  average,  450  inmates. 

Numerous  hospital  and  asylums  for  lunatics 
are  established  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  in  general  the  arrangements  and  the 
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Ireatmcnt,  physdcal  and  moral,  are  very  judicioas 
ami  oommendablc  There  arefleveral  ancient 
endowed  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of 
orphans;  and  in  Antwerp,  Flanders,  Brabant, 
and  Hainault,  are  several  foundling  hospitals. 

Belgium  has  five  great  workhouse  establishments 
for  the  reception,  confinement,  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  They  are  situated  at  la  Oambrd,  near 
BiTissels,  for  the  province  of  Brabant ;  at  Bruges, 
for  the  two  Flanders ;  at  Hoogstraeten,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Antwerp;  atMons,  for  Hainault,  Namur, 
and  Luxemburg;  and  at  Reickheim,  for  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Liege  and  Limbuig ;  and  they  are  not 
only  asylums  for  uidigcnt  persons  either  tdck  or  in 
heidth^'bnt  prisons  for  condemned  vagabonds  and 
beggars.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his 
Keport  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  that,  under  the  present  regulations,  these 
provincial  Workhouses,  or  depots  de  mendicite,  are 
verv  defective  institutions, — ^nurseries  of  idleness 
and  promoters  of  pauperism ;  and  that  hence  the 
necessity  arose  for  resorting  to  more  rigorous 
measures  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the 
poor  colonies,  to  which  all  persons  found  begging 
are  sent,  if  able  to  work,  and  are  compelled  to  la- 
bour for  subsistence,  imder  strict  discipline  and 
low  diet.  He  remarks  that,  had  the  old  work- 
houses been  rendered  efficient  by  the  introduction 
of  regulations  calculated  to  make  them  tests  for 
distinguishing  between  wwerfy  and  destitution^— 
providing  onljr  for  the  latter — ^there  would  have 
teen  no  necessity  for  the  poor  colonies,  where  the 
test  of  strict  duicipline,  hard  labour,  and  scanty 
diet,  is  so  applied  as  to  be  held  in  the  greatest 
drea<l  by  the  vagrant  classes.  All  beggars  arc 
apprehended  by  Uie  police.  If  able  to  work,  they 
are  sent  to  the  penal  colony ;  if  aged  or  infirm,  or 
unable  to  perform  out-door  work,  they  are  sent  to 
the  workhouses;  and  although  the  discipline  of 
the  latter  is  defective,  and  their  management  in 
many  ra«pect8  faulty  in  principle,  they  serve,  with 
the  aid  ot  the  coercive  colonies,  to  secure  the  re- 
pre:<sion  of  public  mendicity.  The  establLshment 
at  la  C-ambre,  near  Brussels,  is  superior,  in  its 
internal  arrangements,  to  the  great  workhouse  at 
Amsterdam,  particularly  in  the  separate  classifica- 
tion of  the  aged,  the  children,  and  adults,  and  also 
in  the  good  arrangement  and  cleanliness  of  the 
sJeening-rooms.  The  sexes  are  strictly  separated 
in  all  the  Belgic  institutions  of  this  nature.  By  the 
lienal  code,  a  mendicant  once  condemned  to  the 
workhouse  for  public  begging  may  be  kept  there 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  but  in  practice 
he  is  allowed  to  leave  it  whenever  the  commission 
of  sui)erintendence  are  satisfied  that  he  is  disposed 
and  able  to   labour  for  his  subsbtence  without 


icsorting  again  to  mendicancy. 

The  pauper  colony  of  Belgium  is  near  Hoog 
stracten,  in  the  N.  extremity  of  the  province  of 
Antwerp;  it  was  established  in  1828,  ny  a  chari- 
table society,  which  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  government  at  that  time,  to  provide  for  1,000 
mendicants,  om  receiving  for  eacn  36  florins  per 
annum,  or  2/.  13«.  The  tract  of  bruy^  or  poor 
heathy  land,  which  the  society  purchased  to  form 
the  colony,  extends  to  about*  1,800  acres  in  the 
communes  of  Merxplas  and  Rykevorsel. 

The  cultivation  of  this  land  is  carried  on  by  the 
pauiters,  and  its  crops  of  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
table produce  are  generally  as  abundant  as  those  of 
the  surrounding  communes.  The  buildings  are 
ppaciousand  weu  ventilated,  and  the  arrangements 
and  discipline  arc  such  as  to  secure  the  general 
healthiness  of  the  inmates.  There  is  a  school  for 
elementary  instruction,  an  infirmary,  with  various 
workshops,  stores,  and  machinery  for  si)inning  and 
weaving.     One  ward  \a  used  in  common  as  work- 
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shop,  refectory,  and  dormitory.  The  inmates 
sleep  in  hammocks,  and  are  clad  in  a  very  coarse 
uniform.  They  labour  with  the  spade  in  the  fieltls, 
or  in  making  bricks,  or  at  manufactures  in  the 
house,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  inspector. 
All  particulars  respecting  the  work,  food,  clothes, 
and  expenses  of  each  individual  are  entered  daily, 
in  books  kept  in  the  military  maimer.  Mounted 
guards  patrol  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  deserters,  and  rewards  are  given 
for  bringing  back  those  who  succeed  in  getting 
away,  for  each  is  compelled  to  remain  at  least  one 
year.  Thet»  rigorous  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  mendicancy  have  been  adopted  in  the  absence 
of  any  acknowledgment  of  a  right  to  relief,  and 
notwithstanding  that  a  large  portion  of  the  relief 
actually  administered  arises  from  endowments  and 
voluntary  contributions.  No  right  to  relief  exists 
either  in  Holland  or  Belgium. 

According  to  an  ofilcial  statement  made  in  1857, 
there  were  at  that  time  908,000  families  in  Bel- 
gium, of  which  89,630  were  in  good  circumstances, 
373,000  in  straitened  (penible)  condition,  and 
446,000  families  in  poverty.  Stated  in  percentage, 
this  gives  9  to  the  nrst,  42  to  the  second,  and  49  to 
the  third  class.  The  social  condition  of  the  people  is 
further  described  by  a  return  of  Oct  1,  1X6."), 
which  states  the  number  of  *  known  beggars '  to 
amount  to  88,019  individuals,  of  which  48,041  wer.i 
of  the  male  sex.  Of  the  five  million  inhabitants 
of  Belgium,  about  one  million  and  a  half  live 
in  86  towns,  and  three  millions  and  a  half  in 
2,445  country  parishes. 

Prisons  and  Criminals. — In  Belgium,  the  punish- 
ments of  death,  and  of  branding,  although  still 
written  in  the  laws,  are  practically  abolished. 
Criminals  are  placed  in  four  central  prisons; 
namely,  at  (Thent,  for  those  condemned  to  forced 
lalK>ur ;  at  Vilvonie,  solely  for  confinement ;  at  St. 
Bernard,  near  Antwerp,  for  correction;  and  at 
Alost,  f«)r  military  oifences.  There  is  also  in  the 
chief  town  of  each  prov.  having  a  court  of  assize, 
and  of  each  airond.,  a  prison  for  persons  arrested, 
or  condemned  to  less  than  six  months'  confine- 
ment, and  for  debtors.  A  separate  penitentiary  f«)r 
female  criminals  is  established  at  Xamur.  The 
superintendence  and  instruction  of  female  prisoners 
are  confided  to  the  religious  order  of  the  JSisters  of 
Providence. 

In  general,  there  is  in  Belgium,  1  person  accnserl 
of  crime  among  5,000  inhabitants,  and  1  of  mis- 
demeanour among  170.  In  100  accused  of  crime 
against  the  person,  20  are  acquitted ;  and  of  the 
same  number  accused  of  crime  against  proi)erty,  15 
are  ac(^uitted.  The  number  of  crimes  against* pro- 
perty IS  three  times  greater  than  that  of  crimes 
against  persons.  From  the  reports  of  the  central 
prisons  in  the  years  1850  and  1855,  it  appears  that 
m  100  individuals  there  confined,  55  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  29  could  read 
only,  but  were  othen^'ise  extremely  ignorant, 
and  16  could  read  and  write  with  some  degree  of 
facility. 

GovemmeHt. — Belgium  is  governed  by  a  con-, 
stitutional  monarchy — ^under  a  dynasty  elected  by* 
the  constituents  of  the  nation.  Its  independence 
was  first  proclaimed,  in  an  absolute  manner,  by  a 
provisional  government,  on  the  4  th  of  Oct,  1830, 
and  on  the  1 8th  of  the  following  Nov.  it  wns  again 
proclaimed  by  the  national  congress.  Bv  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  Nov.,  183l',  Bel- 
gium forms  a  state  perpetually  neuter  with  regard 
to  all  other  states.  The  Belgian  constitution, 
decreed  by  the  national  congress  on  tlie  7t}i  of 
Feb.,  1831,  places  all  governmental  power  in  the 
nation,  operating  by  means  of  the  representative 
system.     It  establishes    individual    liberty,    the 
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inviolability  of  every  roan's  house  and  propertyi 
the  perfect  liberty  and  independence  of  religious 
worship  and  opinions,  the  right  of  assemblmg  and 
associating,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of 
teaching,  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  iudicial  power.  No  state  church 
18  recognised,  and  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  con- 
form in  any  way  whatever  to  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  any  ecclesiastical  system.  The  state 
haa  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  nomination  or 
appointment  of  the  ministers  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination, nor  to  prevent  the  publication  of  their 
acts.  The  form  of  marriage,  as  a  civil  compact, 
is  required  to  precede  the  act  of  religious  benedic- 
tion. Belgians  have  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
ably and  unarmed ;  but  assemblages  in  the  open 
air  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  police.  All  power 
emanates  from  the  people,  and  must  be  exercised 
in  the  manner  established  by  the  constitution. 

The  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively 
by  the  king,  the  chamber  of  reprcfteiitatives,  and 
the  senate.  Each  branch  possesses  the  power  of 
first  moving  the  adoption  of  laws ;  but  such  as 
relate  to  the  state  exi)enses  and  receipts  must  be 
first  voted  by  the  chamber  of  representatives.  The 
interpretation  of  the  laws,  witn  respect  to  autho- 
rity, belongs  only  to  the  legislature.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  exercised  by  the  king,  as  directed  by 
the  constitution,  and  the  judiciarj'  power  by  the 
courts  and  tribunals.  All  decrees  and  judgments 
are  executed  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Questions 
relating  exclusively  to  provincial  and  communal 
matters  are  determined  by  the  councils  of  the 
provinces  and  communes. 

The  members  of  the  two  chambers. represent  the 
nation,  and  not  merely  the  province  or  subdivision 
of  a  province  by  which  they  are  nominated.  The 
sittings  of  the  chambers  are  public,  but  each  cham- 
ber can  form  itself  into  a  secret  committee  on  the 
demand  of  its  president  and  ten  members.  Mem- 
bers of  either  chamber  cannot  receive  any  pension, 
or  hold  any  paid  office  under  the  government, 
and  during  the  session  they  cannot  be  arrested  or 
detained,  except  for  any  flagrant  misdemeanour, 
llie  chamber  of  representatives  is  composed  of 
deputies  chosen  directly  by  citizens  who  pay  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  20  florins,  about  03  shil- 
lings. The  number  of  deputies  cannot  exceed  the 
proportion  of  1  to  40,000  inhabitants.  To  become 
a  deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Belgian  by  birth 
or  by  natiuralisation ;  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  the  kingdom ;  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  25 ;  and  to  be  resident  in  Bel- 
gium. No  other  condition  of  eligibiUty  can  be 
required.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  four 
years,  and  one  half  of  the  whole  are  renewed  every 
two  years.  On  a  dissolution,  the  whole  chamber 
is  renewed.  Each  representative,  except  those 
who  live  in  Bnissels,  receives  200  fiorins  (16 
guineas)  each  month  of  the  session,  as  indemnity 
of  expenses.  The  senate  is  composed  of  half  as 
many  members  as  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
and  they  are  elected  by  the  same  citizens  for  eight 
years.  Half  are  renewed  everv  four  years,  and 
the  whole  on  a  dissolution,  llie  (qualifications 
are  the  same  as  for  the  representatives,  except 
that  the  age  must  be  at  least  forty  years,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  direct  taxes  must  be  at  least  1,000 
fiorins  (84/.)  The  senators  receive  no  payment, 
on  account  of  indemnity  of  expenses.  The  session 
of  the  chambers  roust  last  at  least  forty  days.  The 
number  of  representatives  is  102,  and  of  senators 
51.  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  king  ore 
hereditary  in  a  direct  male  line,  natural  and  le- 
gitimate,'in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the 
])erpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  descend- 
Auid.    In  default  uf  male  iitsue,  the  king  may 
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nominate  his  successor,  with  the  assent  of  the 
two  chambers,  and  if  no  nominatioa  be  made,  the 
throne  is  vacant.    The  person  of  the  king  is  in- 
violable.  His  ministcn  alone  are  responsible.  \o 
act  of  the  king  is  valid  unless  countersigned  bv  a 
minister,  who  thereby  becomes  responable.   the 
king  nominates  and  dismisses  his  ministen  at 
will,  confers  gradations  of  rank  in  the  army,  and 
appoints  all  persons  employed  in  the  general  ad- 
ministration, with  some  exceptions,  indicated  by 
the  law.    He  sanctions  the  laws,  and  issues  the 
orders  and  decrees  for  their  execution,  vithoat 
possessing  any  power  either  of  suspending  the  lairs 
themselves,  or  of  dispensing  with  their  execution. 
He  commands  the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares 
war,  negotiates  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance,  and 
of  commerce  ;  but  treaties  of  commerce,  and  others 
involving  important  consequences,  are  of  no  effect 
without  the  sanctitm  of  the  chambers.    The  kug 
may  especially  convoke  or  adjourn  and  dissolve 
the' chambers,  and  he  can  mitigate  or  remit  the 
sentences  of  punishment  prr>nounced  by  the  judges 
He  can  also  confer  titles  of  nobihtv,  but  he  has  no 
power  to  attach  to  them  any  privile^  whatever, 
all  Belgians  being  absolutely  eoual  m  the  eye  of 
the  law.    The  ncmility  enjoy  only  a  personal  title, 
without  constituting  a  social  order.    No  member 
of  the  royal  faroily  can  be  a  minister,  and  no  one 
who  is  not  a  Belgian  by  birth  or  naturalisation* 
Ministers  have  no  deliberative  voice  in  the  cham- 
bers unless  they  are  members.    They  can  enter, 
however,  and  demand  a  hearing  ;  and  the  cham- 
bers can  demand  their  presence  when  reqaimL 
They  are  liable  to  be  accused  by  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  who  can  bring  them  before  the 
court  of  cassation,  which  alone  is  empowered  to 
judge  them.    The  king  cannot  withdraw  a  mi- 
nister from  responsibility,  nor  panlon  him  when 
condemned,  without  a  demand  for  pardon  from  one 
of  the  chambers.  There  are  five  ministers ;  namely, 
a  minister  of  justice,  of  the  interior,  of  foreign 
affairs,  of  public  works,  of  war,  and  of  finance. 
The  king  is  declared  of  age  at  eighteen  yearsL 
Before  he  can  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty,  he 
must  take  the  following  oath  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  legislative  chambers : — *  I  swear  to  f>b- 
serve  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Belgian 
people ;    to  maintain    the  independence  of  the 
nation,  and  the  integrity  of  ita  t<»rritary.'    Judges 
receive  their  appointments  directly  fVom  the  king, 
and  hold  them  for  life,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
superseded  but  by  their  own  consent^  or  by  a  judg- 
ment and  for  reasons  pronounced  in  open  court. 
The  trial  bv  jury  is  established  for  all  criminal 
and  political  charges,  and  for  offences  of  the  press. 
No  extraordinary  judicial  commission,  or  tribunal, 
can  be  created  under  any  denomination  whatever. 
No  taxes  can  be  leWed  by  the  state  unless  or- 
dained by  a  law  of  the  legislative  chambers:  and 
all  taxes,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  army,  must 
be  voted  anmuilly.    The  civil  list  is  fixed  for  the 
duration  of  each  reign.  For  that  of  king  Leopold  II. 
it  was  fixed  at  2,751,328    francs,  or  110,040iL, 
besides  the  appropriation  of  the  royal  edifices,  and 
court  expenses,  raising  it,  together  with  allowances 
to  the  merobers  of  the  royal  family,  to  4,201,390 
firancs,  or  168,056^ 

In  each  province  a  governor  is  appointed,  di- 
rectly amenable  to  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  and  securing  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  each  administra- 
tive arrondissement  is  superintended  by  a  com- 
missary, under  the  provindol  governor.  The  ex- 
clusive interests  of  each  province  are  committed 
to  a  provincial  council,  elected  by  the  citizens, 
who  elect  the  national  representatives.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  councillors  in  eacli  pro^incc  is  from  fifty  to 
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seventy.  Each  commune  has  also  ita  council  to 
mana^  the  affairs  which  belong  exclusively  to 
its  inhabitants.  The  members  are  elected  as  those 
of  the  provincial  councils,  in  Uie  proportion  of  one, 
on  an  average,  to  187  inhabitants.  Each  com- 
mnne  has  from  two  to  four  bailiffs,  and  a  buigo- 
mastv,  who  is  the  principal  local  officer  for  the 
admizJstration  of  justice,  and  the  direction  of 
police  affairs. 

Judicial  Syttem, — A  tribunal  de  paix  in  each  can- 
ton, a  tribunal  de  premiere  instance  in  each  ar- 
rondissement,  and  three  courts  of  appeal, — at 
Brussels,  Ghent^  and  Liege, — form  three  degrees 
of  civil  jurisdiction.  Misdemeanours  belonging  to 
the  correctional  police  are  judged  by  a  section  of 
the  tribunal  de  premiere  instance',  crimes  and 
graver  misdemeanours,  political  offences,  and 
abuses  of  the  press,  are  judged  by  a  court  of 
assixea  in  each  province,  with  a  jury  of  citizens 
possessing  certain  qualifications  indicated  by  the 

A  Cour  de  Cassation,  or  annulment,  at  Brus- 
sels, decides  upon  demands  against  judgments 
pronounced  in  the  other  courts  and  tribunals. 
Commercial  affairs  are  ludged  b^  thirteen  tribu- 
nals of  commerce,  in  the  principal  commercial 
towns.  Military  laws  are  administered  by  coun- 
cils of  war,  and  by  a  high  court  at  Brussels  for 
final  decisions. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  pronounces  only  upon 
the  validity  of  legal  forms,  and  therefore  refers  all 
cases  of  violation  or  misapplication  of  the  law 
to  another  tribunal.  The  courts  of  appeal  decide 
upon  appeals  respecting  the  judgments  tendered 
in  the  tribunals  de  premiere  instance  in  civil 
matters,  and  affairs  of  commerce  and  correctional 
police. 

The  tribunals  de  premiere  instance  give  definitive 
judgments  upon  all  civil  affairs  involving  sums 
under  a  thousand  francs;  and  the  tribunals  de 
paix  determine  cases  extending  to  50  fr.  or  to 
100  fr.  with  appeal  to  superior  courts.  The  tri- 
bunals of  municipal  pohce  are  composed  of  a 
justice  of  peace,  a  commissary  of  pobce,  and  of 
the  burgomaster  or  bailiff  of  the  commune.  The 
highest  degree  of  judicial  proceedings  is  exercised 
by  the  courts  of  assize,  which,  in  the  cities  of 
IJrussels,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  are  composed  of  a 
president  and  four  assessors,  chosen  from  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  courts  of  appeaL 

In  the  other  chief  provincial  cities  these  courts 
are  formed  of  four  judges  de  premiere  instance, 
and  a  councillor  of  the  courts  of  appeal  as  pre- 
sident. Twelve  jurymen  are  chosen  for  each 
case  by  ballot,  from  qualified  citizens,  and  decide 
upon  the  question  of  guilt ;  and  then,  according 
to  their  decision,  the  court  acquits  or  applies  the 
punishment  which  the  law  declares.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  business  of  the  courts  requires  an- 
nually the  services  of  2, IGO  jurymen,  and  that  the 
kingdom  contains  26,359  citizens  qualified  as  the 
law  demands  for  the  performance  of  that  impor- 
tant office. 

Finances, — The  public  income  and  expenditure 
of  Belgium  has  averaged  for  the  last  few  years 
the  sum  of  150,000,000  francs,  or  6,000,000/.  ster- 
ling. The  revenue  for  the  year  1861  amounted  to 
148,629,190  francs,  or  5,945*167/.,  and  the  expen- 
diture for  the  same  year  to  141,776,487  francs,  or 
5,671,059/.;  the  revenue  for  1862  was  153,214,490 
firancs,  or  6,128,579/.,  and  the  expenditure 
145,176,390  francs,  or  5,807,055/L ;  and  the  revenue 
for  1863  was  153,214,490  francs,  or  6,144,380/., 
while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  but  145,176,390 
francs,  or  5,805,289/.  The  following  were  the  chief 
items  of  the  revenue  and  expenditiuti  of  the  year 
18€3:— 
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Bevexte  of  1863. 

1      Francs 

£ 

Land  Tax. 

1    18-'?90 

755,452 

Income  Tax 

i    10          )00 

420,200 

Tax  on  Trade  Licences    , 

1     4-':')00 

160,200 

Customs    .... 

1  14  -'.m 

572,200 

Kxdse  Duties    . 

1    26.:-   .')00 

1,070,200 

*  Enregistrement  *  &  Fines 

30,:-i.)00 

1,212,800 

Domains   .... 

4.I-M..M)0 

179,200 

Post  Office 

2  -m 

118,400 

RaUways  .... 

29       m 

1,183,400 

Stampg,  iic. 

io,;u»,.jOO 

428,340 

Total  Income  . 

624,700 

24,988 

163,214,490 

6,144,380 

Franca 

£ 

Public  Debt      . 

40,422,010 

1,616,880 

Civil  List  and  Crown    ) 
Dotations      .        .    .  i 

4,201,390 

168,066 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

8,356,802 

184,264 

„         the  Interior 

9,482,880 

379,315 

„         Finances 

12.775,O.'>0 

511,002 

„         Justice   . 

13,280,117 

681,205 

„         Public  Works 

25,759,809 

1,030,392 

War 

83,292,132 

1,331,685 

Miscellaneous  Items 

Total  Expenditure  . 

2,606,200 

102,480 

145,176,390 

5,805,289 

The  Belgian  budget  is  at  first  sight  calculated 
to  appear  larger  than  it  is  in  reality,  all  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  poet-office,  the  railway,  and  the 
telegraphs  being  recorded  as  revenue,  while  the 
working  expenses  of  those  establishments  are  in- 
scribed in  the  budget  of  public  works,  and  swell 
the  apparent  amount  of^  expenditure.  Of  the 
whole  revenue  recorded  for  1863,  about  49,000,000 
francs  are  derived  from  sundry  and  patrimonial 
sources,  and  112,000,000  francs  from  taxation. 

The  national  debt  of  Belgium  was  as  follows  in 
the  year  1863  :— 


Deterlpdonof  Debt 


Part  of  Dutch  Debt   . 

Canals,  Roads,  and  Railways 

Railways,  Original 
Amount.      .        60,850,800 

War  Indemnity,  Ori- 
ginal Amount       7,624,000 

Town  of  Brussels      .        .    , 

Conversion  of  5  o/o  of  1 832  and 
Treasury  Bonds    . 

Reimbursement  to  Holland 
of  a  nominal  capital  of 
169,312,000  at  2io/o       . 

Conversign  of  the  5  o/o  Loans 
of  1840,  1842, 1848,  und  of 
Treasury  Bonds    . 

Conversion  of  5  Wo  Loan  of 
1852,  and  issue  of  45,000,000 
fr.  Loan  for  Public  Works  . 


Total 


'{ 


NomlDftI 
Capital 

Rate*  of 
Inurett 

Fnoet 

16,931.200 

220,105,632 

16,016,000 

Peremt 
5 

80,775,388 

8 

— 

8 

6,000,000 

6 

71,767,682 

4* 

74,577,600 

4i 

150,483,700 

*4 

68,879,000 

4i 

656,486,047 
£26,219,442 

The  debt  is  paid  off  gradually  by  the  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure,  and  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  or  caisse  dCumortissemenU  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  1864,  the  total  debts  had  been  reduced 
to  639,000,000  francs,  or  25,560,000/.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that,  in  the  year  1884,  the  net  income  of  the 
state  railways  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire 
interest  of  the  debt. 

Artmf  and  Navy. — The  quota  of  the  Belgic 
army  is  determined  every  year  by  a  law.    The 
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expenses  of  the  war  department  in  1830-31  were 
86,643,275  francs.  In  1838  it  had  fallen  to 
42,07b,786  francs,  or  less  than  half;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  decrease  till,  in  1847,  it  amounted  to  only 
27,482,607  francs ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution in  France,  and  the  commotions  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  by  which  the  tranquillity 
of  Belgium  was  seriously  threatened,  the  war  ex- 
penditure for  1848  rose  to  about  38,000,000  francs. 
It  was  gradually  reduced,  however,  and  in  the 
year  1863  amounted  to  but  83,292,132  francs,  or 
1,331,685/. 

According  to  the  law  of  June  8, 1853,  the  stand- 
ing army  of  Belgium  is  to  consist  of  100,000  men, 
distributed  over  sixteen  regiments  of  infantry, 
seven  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  four  re^ments  of 
artillery.  The  actual  number  of  soldiers  under 
arms,  at  the  end  of  1862,  amounted  to  73,718 
rank  and  file,  comprising  56,550  infantry,  8,202 
cavalry,  6,700  artillery,  1,690  engineers,  and  576 
train.  The  artillery  was  possessed  of  152  pieces 
of  ordnance. 

The  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which 
every  able  man  who  has  completed  his  nineteenth 
vear  is  liable.  Substitution  Lb  permitted.  The 
legal  period  of  service  is  eight  years,  of  which, 
however,  one-half  is  allowed,  as  a  rule,  on  fur- 
lough. A  comparatively  large  number  of  men 
are  on  service  in  the  eleven  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, Antwerp,  Mons,  Charleroy,  Philippeville, 
Tlrlemont,  Ash,  Toumay,  Menin,  Ypres,  Ghent, 
and  Namur. 

The  navy  of  Belgium  consists  of  seven  vessels, 
namely,  a  brig  of  twenty  guns,  a  sloop  of  twelve, 
and  two  gunboats  of  five  guns  each,  w^ith  three 
transport  steamers.  Belgium,  on  her  separation  from 
Holland,  was  left  entirely  without  an  armed  navy. 

Hutory. — In  the  ag^  immediately  preceding 
and  subsequent  to  the  Cliristian  era,  much  of  the 

rit  plain  which  now  comprises  the  provinces  of 
and  E.  Flanders  and  Antwerp,  was  partially 
overflowed  by  the  ocean.  The  soil  was  so  marshy 
that  an  inundation  or  a  tempest  threw  down 
whole  forests,  such  as  are  still  discovered  below 
the  surface.  The  sea  and  rivers  had  no  limits, 
and  the  earth  no  solidity.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  low  plain  hved  in  huts  placed  upon 
the  mounds  of  sand,  or  elevated  above  the  reach 
of  the  tides  upon  stakes.  They  had  fish  for  food, 
rain  water  for  drink,  and  peat  for  faeL  (Plinv's 
Nat,  Hist  lib.  16.)  The  higher  S.  and  E.  parts, 
forming  at  present  the  Walloon  country,  were 
covered  by  tbe  immense  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
which  extended  from  the  Khine  to  the  Scheldt, 
and  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Grerman  race  (Caes.  lib.  ii.  4,)  who  lived  by  hunt- 
ing, and  by  rudely  cultivating  the  earth.  They 
formed  a  part  of  the  third  division  of  Gaul,  which 
by  the  Romans  was  called  Belgia,  Bel^um,  or 
Gallia  Belgica,  and  were  tlie  least  civilised  and 
most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic  nations.  (C«es. 
lib.  i.  1.)  They  had  cities,  surrounded  by  lofty 
stone  walls  and  fortified  gates,  requiring  the  use 
of  the  Roman  battering-rams  and  moving  towers. 
Their  armies  contained  troops  of  cavalry ;  the 
country  produced  supplies  of  com,  and  abundant 
herds  of  cattle.  The  people  consisted  of  two 
classes,  chiefs  and  slaves;  and  Druidism  from 
Britain  was  universally  predominant. 

In  the  8rd,  4th,  and'5th  centuries,  the  character 
of  the  Bel^c  population  was  greatly  changed  by 
successive  mvasions  of  Salian  Franks  from  the 
north,  whose  progress  w^estward  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Frankish  or  French  empire 
in  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes  were  cither  destroyed 
or  reduced  to  slavery.    Christianity  was  intro- 


duced, and  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  inn 
mense  forests  and  solitudes  of  the  higher  country. 
In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  800,  thephyBtckl 
state  of  the  country  had  become  much  improved. 
In  the  W.  embankments  were  raised  against  die 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  £.  Urge 
tracts  of  forest  were  cleared ;  but  the  fierce  and 
valiant  warriors  who  formerly  occupied  the  soil 
were  succeeded  by  an  abject  race  of  serfs,  who 
cultivated  the  domains  oi*^  haughty  lords  and  im- 
perious priests.  The  clergy  enjoyed  immense 
possessions :  14,000  families  of  vasisals  belonged  to 
the  single  Abbey  of  I«iivelle,  and  the  income  df 
the  Abbey  of  Alne  exceeded  1,300,000  dolIsr& 
The  Flemings  formed  associations  odled  CtUn 
(the  English  guilds)  for  protection  against  the 
despotic  violence  of  the  Franks,  as  well  as  for 
social  assistance.  These  were  the  origin  of  sQ 
the  ancient  municipal  corporations,  and  within  s 
century  after  the  tune  of  Charlemagne,  Flandeis 
was  covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end  of 
the  11th  century,  when  all  the  states  except 
Flanders  were  reduced,  by  the  fierce  quarrels  of 
the  feudal  lords  and  prince  bishops,  to  a  cheerier 
waste  of  bondage,  the  fanatical  phrensy  of  the 
crusades  induced  many  of  the  nobles  to  part  with 
lands,  and  to  grant  great  privileges  and  poUtical 
powers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  equipping 
armies  to  fight  the  Saracens.  Their  wealthy 
vassals,  the  Flemish  burghers,  were  thus  enablol 
to  purchase  independence,  and  a  juri8dicti<»  d 
their  own.  They  consequenthr  formed  themsehrw 
into  communes,  elected  bailiffs,  directed  thor  own 
affairs,  and  built  magnificent  town-halls  with  huge 
belfries,  as  temples  and  trophies  of  their  liberties 
The  people,  conscious  of  their  power,  graduslly 
extorted  from  their  rulers  so  many  concessioBs, 
that  the  provinces  formed,  in  reality,  ademocncy, 
and  were  only  nominally  subject  to  the  monarch 
of  France  and  his  nobles.  When  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  subject  to  despotism,  and  involved  in 
comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  oooit 
of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  the  chosen  residence 
of  libert)^,  civilisation,  and  useful  kno»'ledge; 
and  when  the  nhips  of  other  nations  scarcelv  ves- 
tured beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those  of  the  Fieniiah 
merchants  traversed  the  ocean,  and  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  possessed  all  the  commerce  and  weiltli 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  tliis  state  the  pro- 
vinces  long  continued,  until  they  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Previous  to  tiiis 
event,  we  find  only  unconnected  duchies,  coontiea, 
lordshifis,  towns,  with  innumerable  rights,  daims, 
and  privileges,  advanced  and  euforoed  now  by 
subjects  and  vassals  against  each  other  or  against 
their  lords ;  and  now  by  lords  and  vassals  against 
the  monarch,  without  the  expression  of  any  cd- 
lective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a  nation.  Under  tbe 
Burgundian  dynasty  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  low  country  enjoyed  a  re- 
markable prosperity.  The  famous  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  was  instituted  in  1430 ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  city  of  Ypres  had 
4,000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent  50,000  weavei& 
Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  great  marts  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  contained  each  shoot 
200,000  inhab.  In  the  Flenoish  court  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundx',  named  Philip  the  Grood,  about  14^5, 
luxurious  ^ving  was  carried  to  «  vicious  and 
foolish  excess.  The  wealthy  were  clad  in  goigeous 
velvets,  satins,  and  jewellery,  and  their  banqueu 
were  given  with  almost  incredible  ^lendour. 

This  luxury  produced  depravity  and  crime  to 
such  an  ext«nt,  that  in  one  year  1,400  murden 
were  committed  in  Ghent,  in  the  gambling-house 
and  other  resorts  of  debauchery.    The  arts  were 
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cultivated  with  great  success.  Van  £yck  in- 
vented the  beautiful  oil  colours  for  which  the 
Flemish  school  is  renowned.  Painting  on  glass, 
polbhing  diamonds,  lace,  tapestry,  and  chimes 
were  alM>  invented  in  Belgium,  at  this  period. 
Most  of  the  magnificent  cathedrals  and  town-halls 
in  the  countiy  were  built  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  History,  poetry,  and  learning  were 
much  cultivated ;  and  the  university  of  Louvain 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In  1477 
Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty  of  the  empire 
of  Austria ;  and  after  many  vears  of  contest  be- 
tween the  despotic  Maximilian  and  the  demo- 
cratic Fleming  the  government,  in  1519,  de- 
scended to  his  grandson,  Charles  Y.,  King  of 
Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  his  reign  the 
affluence  of  the  Flemish  buighers  attained  its 
highest  point.  The  city  of  Ghent  contained 
175,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  100,000  were  em- 
ployed in  weaving  and  other  industrial  arts. 
Bruges  annually  exported  stuffs  of  English  and 
Spanish  wool  to  tlie  value  of  8,000,000  florins. 
The  fcscheldt  at  Antwerp  often  contained  2,500 
vessels,  waiting  their  turn  to  come  to  the  wharfs : 
her  {^ates  were  daily  entered  by  500  loaded  waggons ; 
and  her  exchange  was  attendetl,  twice  a  day,  by 
5,000  merchants,  who  expended  130,000  golden 
crowns  in  a  single  banquet  given  to  Philip,  the 
son  of  Charles  Y.  The  value  of  the  wool  an- 
nually imported  from  England  and  Spain  exceeded 
4,000,000  pieces  of  gold.  This  amazing  prosperity 
expeiienoed  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  under  the 
tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles  Y. 
llie  doctrines  of  the  protectant  reformation  had 
found  numerous  adherents  in  Belgium.  Luther- 
anism  was  preached  with  great  zeal  by  several 
reformers,  who  drew  around  them  crowds  amount- 
ing to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties  of  iconoclasts 
also  appeared,  and  demolished  the  ornamental  pro- 
perty of  400  churches.  Protestant  persecution  by 
the  Inquisition  had  been  commenced  by  Charles  Y.; 
but  by  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in  its  most 
diabohcal  extravagance.  He  filled  the  country 
with  Spanish  soldiers,  and  commissioned  the  Duke 
of  Alva  to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  every  pro- 
tectant heretic  in  Belgium.  Ruin  and  dread  of 
death  in  its  most  hideous  forms  drove  thousands 
of  artisans  to  England,  where  they  introduced  the 
manufacturing  skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Com- 
merce and  trade  in  ("landers  dwindled  away,  many 
of  the  rich  merchants  were  reduced  to  beg  for 
bread,  tlie  great  cities  were  half  deserted,  and 
foveat  wolves  often  devoured  the  scattered  inha- 
bitants of  desolated  villages.  Belgium  remained 
under  Spanish  dominion  until  the  memorable  vic- 
tory of  Kamillies,  in  1706,  after  which  it  was  sub- 
ject again  to  Austria;  and  having  been  several 
Limes  conquered  by,  and  reconquered  from,  the 
French,  it  was  incorporated,  in  1795,  with  the 
French  republic,  and  divided  into  departments. 
By  this  union,  Bdgium  secured  a  suppression  of 
all  the  old  feudal  privileges,  exemption  from  ter- 
ritorial contributions,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  a 
more  extensive  division  of  real  property,  a  repeal 
of  the  game  l&wi,  an  admirable  registry  law,  a 
cheap  system  of  tax  collection,  the  advancement 
of  education  in  central  schools  and  lyceuras,  a 
uniform  system  of  legislation  by  the  creation  of 
codes,  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  trial  by 
jux^',  and  the  general  use  of  the  French  language. 
By'  the  congress  of  Yienna,  the  provinces  of  Bel- 
gium were  annexed  to  those  of  Holland,  to  form 
.ttie  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  existed 
until  the  revolution  in  1830,  when  Belgium  be- 
came an  independent  nation.  Her  union  with 
Holland  was  one  of  convenience  on  the  part  of 
tbofie  by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and  not  attri- 
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butable  to  any  congeniality  of  the  people  joined 
together,  who  differ  in  national  character,  in  re- 
Ugion,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  language.  The 
Belgians  complained  of  being  forced  into  a  union 
which  they  would  not  have  sought,  and  that  its 
terms  were  unequal  The  French  revolution  of 
1830  excited  the  predisposition  to  insurrectionary 
movement,  and  the  result  was  a  declaration, 
and,  finally,  a  general  recognition,  of  independence, 
leading  to  the  election  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobuxg-Gotha  as  first  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Antiquities,^  No  part  of  Europe  contains,  within 
the  same  extent  of  area,  so  many  objects,  and  fur- 
nishes so  many  associations,  to' interest  the  anti- 
quarian, the  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  military 
historian,  the  artist,  and  the  poet.  Numeroua 
ancient  cities  and  towns,  some  of  which  existed 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  still  are  adorned 
with  magnificent  Gothic  structures  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  recall  to  the  imagination  the  goigeous 
pogeantrv  of  the  days  of  chivalry;  and  on  many 
a  lone  hill,  and  forest  solitude,  stand  the  nuns  of 
castles,  abbeys,  and  ch&teaux,  whose  lordly  owners 
have  been  tlie  heroes  of  romantic  legends.  In  the 
S.  and  E.  provinces  are  found  lithoi,  tumuli,  and 
other  remains  of  the  Celtic  Druids,  to  whom  is 
attributed  the  excavation  of  numerous  apartments 
and  passages  in  several  subterranean  caverns, 
particularly  that  of  the  bill  of  St,  Peter,  near 
Maestricht,  which  contains  above  100,000  different 
avenues,  12  ft.  in  width,  and  from  6  to  24  in  height. 
Numerous  coins  and  medals  of  the  Romans  have 
been  found  on  the  sites  of  their  camps  and  roads ; 
and  Koman  masonry,  containing  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  the  Menapian  divinities,  has  been  dis- 
covered among  the  relics  of  ancient  towns,  in 
places  now  overflowed  by  the  sea.  Near  Charleroy, 
m  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Alne,  the  cloisters  of  wliich 
were  formed  by  300  columns  of  the  finest  marble. 
The  old  castles  of  the  15th  century,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liege,  are  described  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  of  Quentin  Durward. 

The  number  of  eminent  and  remarkable  indivi- 
duals who  were  bom  in  Belgium  is  verv  great. 
Belgium  is  the  country  of  birth  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  of  Scallger,  Lipsius,  and  Yan  Hehuont ; 
of  the  geographers  Grtelius  and  Mercator;  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent;  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Touruay;  of  the 
painters  Yan  Eyck,  Quentin  Matsys,  Rubens,  Yan- 
dyke,  Teniers,  Jordaens,  Snyders,'and  many  other 
painters  of  the  Flemish  school. 

BKLGRADE  (an.  SiTigidunum),  a  fortified  town 
of  the  principality  of  Servia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Save;  lat  44°  47'  46"  N.,  long.  20^  39'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  about  30,000.  From  its  position,  on  the 
limits  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  empire,  at  the 
confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  its  great  strength, 
and  the  numerous  sieges  it  has  sustained,  much 
interest  has  long  been  attached  to  Belgrade.  Its 
citadel,  on  a  steep  hill,  100  fL  high,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  occupies  a  most  formidable  position. 
It  has  been  very  strongly  fortified ;  and  il  it  were 
properly  repaired  and  garrisoned,  with  the  forti- 
ficarions  on  the  low  ground  at  the  j  miction  of  the 
rivers  sweeping  as  they  do  every  approach  by  land 
and  water,  it  would  be  all  but  impregnable.  Lat- 
terly, however,  its  works  have  been  neglected, 
and  they  are  now  going  fast  to  ruin.  Within  the 
citadel  are  the  arsenal  and  magazines,  the  prin- 
cipal mosque,  and  the  palace  of  the  pacha ;  the 
latter  constructed  of  wood  and  mud !  The  toiftii 
lies  principally  to  the  W.  and  SW.  of  the  fortress, 
partly  along  the  Save,  and  partly  on  higher  ground, 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  jmlisades,  gene- 
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rally  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  situation  of  the  town 
18  no  better  than  that  of  the  citadel.  Many  of  its 
houses  are  in  ruins ;  most  of  them  are  of  the  meanest 
possible  description,  *  worse  even  than  the  cabins 
of  the  Irish ;  *  and  the  streets  are  disgustingly  filthy, 
and  infested  with  herds  of  half-starved  dogs.  The 
bazar  consists  of  several  rows  of  miserable  wooden 
booths,  entirely  open  towards  the  street:  their  as- 
sortment of  goods  corresponds  with  their  appear- 
ance. The  reigning  Prince  of  Servia  formerly  re- 
sided at  Kragugewatz,  but  be  has  built  here  a 
handsome  house  m  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a 
Greek  church,  and  barracks.  The  manufactures 
are  inconsiderable,  consisting  principally  of  carpets, 
silk  goods,  some  descriptions  of  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, with  saddlery,  Ac.  It  has  a  good  port  on 
the  Danube,  and  it  is  admirably  situated  for  trade, 
of  which,  in  consequence,  it  still  preserves  some 
small  share.  * 

The  Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
took  Belgrade  in  1522,  and  held  it  till  1688,  when 
it  was  tadken  bv  the  Imperialists.  Two  vears  after, 
it  again  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  ituiks ;  and 
though  it  has  since  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the 
Imperialists,  they  have,  in  most  mstances,  soon 
after  restored  it  to  its  Ottoman  masters,  of  whose 
miserable  government  its  present  abject  and  de- 
graded condition  is  a  striking,  though,  unhappily, 
not  a  rare  example.  It  was  taken,  in  1807,  by 
the  Servian  insurgents,  who,  on  being  obliged 
to  abandon  it  in  1813,  burnt  the  suburbs,  and 
partly  destroyed  the  fortifications.  The  town  was 
placed,  in  1815,  along  with  Ser\-ia,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Prince  Milosch ;  but  its  citadel,  according 
to  treatv,  is  still  occupied  by  a  Turkish  garrison. 

BELIDA,  an  inland  town  of  the  regency  of 
Algiers,  prov.  Titteri,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas,  near  the  plain  of  Metidjah ;  25  m.  S.  Algiers, 
and  10  m.  NE.  Medeah;  lat.  36©  18'  N.,  long.  29 
4b'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  12  to  16  ft, 
high,  which  has  four  gates,  one  at  each  of  the 
cardinal  points.  Its  streets  are  wider  and  more 
agreeable  than  those  of  Algiers :  the  town  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  contains  manv  gardens. 
It  sufiTered  much  from  the  violent  earthquake  of 
1825,  since  which  the  houses  have  been  with  only 
a  ground-floor.  Belida  has  some  trade  in  grocery, 
spices,  and  other  natural  produce ;  its  vicinity  is 
fertile  and  picturesciue.  In  July,  1830,  the  in- 
habitants invited  tne  French  'to  defend  them 
against  the  Kabyles ;  but  after  their  arrival  the 
Bedouins  compelled  the  citizens  to  take  up  arms 
against  them.  Next  year,  however,  the  French 
took  Belida. 

BELINZONA,  or  BELLENZ,  a  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, cant.  Ticino,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a 
deep  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino,  5  m.  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  15  m.  N. 
Lugano;  lat.  46°  10'  35^'  N.,  long.  8°  65'  80"  E. 
Pop.  2,196  in  1860.  Bemg  situated  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  great  road  from  Italy  to  Switzer- 
land, by  the  St.  Gothard  pass,  it  is  a  depot  for  the 
merchandise  passing  between  them.  It  has  a 
handsome  church,  and  a  bridge  over  Uie  Ticino, 
714  ft  long,  and  24  ft.  wide. 

BELITZ,  or  BELZIG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  12  m.  S.  by  W.  Potsdam.  Pop. 
2,674  in  1861.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and 
fosses ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  board  of  ecclesiastical 
inspection.  Flax  is  grown  extensively  in  its 
incinity,  and  it  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  two 
paper-mills. 

BELLA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Po- 
tenza,  cap.  cant,  15  m.  S.  by  W.  Meifi.  Pop. 
5,460  in  1861.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill;  has  a  col- 
legiate and  one  other  church,  a  hospital  and  three 
charitable  foundations. 
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BELLAC,  a  ton-n  of  France,  d^.  Haute  Tienne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Vincou  and  the  Gartempe, 
24  m.  NNW.  Limoges.  Pop.  3,633  in  1861.  The 
town  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  an 
agricultural  society,  with  various  manuiactiires 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  oak  timber,  and 
chestnuts. 

BELLART  (Valahart)^  a  distr.  or collectonte  of 
Hindostan,  presid.  Madias,  part  of  the  Balsgfaant 
ceded  distr.    TSee  Baulohadt.) 

Bkli  ARY,  tne  cap.  of  the  above  collcctorate,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  a  civil  estab.  and  a  military 
di\dsion,  280  m.  N£.  Madras;  lat  15<>  5'  X^ 
long.  76^  59'  £.  It  consists  of  a  square  fortnai 
on  an  isolated  rock,  with  a  pettah  or  small  town 
below  it  containing  the  best  mUitaiT  bazar  in 
India.  This  also  is  the  name  of  a  ruined  town  of 
Allahabad,  formerly  of  great  extent  and  having 
some  fine  Hindoo  temples  in  its  vidnitv. 

BELLE-FONTAINE,  a  vUlage  of  I?rance,  d.fp.    | 
Tosses,  7  m.  W.  Remiremont  Pop.  2,566  in  1^1.    ! 
There    are  manufactures    of  oottcm    goods  and 
cutlerv. 

BELLEGABDE,  aibrtress  of  France,  d^  Pr- 
rc^Ui^es  Orientales,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  18  m. 
S.  Perpifrnan,  close  to  the  railway  from  Papif;7ian 
to  Barcelona,  across  the  P)'renees.  It  is  a  fortrM 
of  the  first  class,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.,  to  command  the  pass  of  Perthus.  It  was 
taken  in  1798  by  the  Spaniards,  and  retaken  the 
following  year  by  the  French.  Bellegarde  is  also 
the  name  of  several  small  towns  in  d^erent  parts 
of  France. 

BKLLEISLE,  an  island  at  the  N.  entrance  to 
the  straits  of  the  same  name,  between  the  coontrf 
of  the  Esquimaux,  or  New  Britain,  and  the  N.ecd 
of  Newfoundland.  It  is  21  m.  in  circuit  and  16  m. 
from  the  coast  of  I^brador.  On  the  NW.  side  it 
has  a  harbour  for  fisliing  vessels  or  small  craft 

BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER,  an  island  of  France, 
in  the  Atlantic,  8  m.  S.  of  Quiberon  Point  being 
included  in  the  d^p.  Morbihan.  It  is  almost  everj- 
where  surrounded  bv  high  steep  rocks.  Its  X\V. 
end  is  in  lat  47<>  82''N.,  and  its  S.  part  in  lat  4? 
16'  N.  It  is  about  11  m.  in  length,  its  gmteti 
breadth  being  about  6  m.  It  is  accessible  only  at 
three  havens  or  ports,  all  of  which  are  dry  at  low 
water.  Of  these  Pidais,  on  the  K  coast  is  the 
principal,  as  well  as  the  capitaL  Pop.  8,931  ia 
1861.  Ilie  haven  here  is  formed  by  a  stone  pier, 
200  ft  in  length,  and  is  protected  by  a  strong 
citadel.  It  has  only  5  ft.  at  high  water,  but  the 
road  is  generally  safe.  The  two  other  aooesHble 
points,  Sauzon  and  Loc  Maria,  are  also  both  for- 
tified. The  island  is  fertile,  producing  excefiint 
wheat  and  horses  The  inhabitants  are  extcn- 
sivelv  engaged  in  the  sardine  fishery,  and  make 
excellent  pilots. 

This  island  was  purchased  in  1658  by  Fouqnei, 
intendant  of  finance  to  Louis  XIY.,  and  was  ex- 
changed in  1718  by  his  descendant  for  the  comle 
of  Gisors.  In  176i  it  was  taken  by  the  Englisih, 
but  was  restored  to  France  in  1763. 

BELLESME,  or  BELL^ME,  a  town  of  Fiance, 
d^p.  Ome,  cap.  cant,  on  a  hill  which  commands 
the  envirous,  near  the  forest  of  the  same  name, 
22  m.  ESE.  Alen^n.  Pop.  8,156  in  1861.  llie 
houses  are  well  built;  streets  straight  neat,  and 
well  paved.  The  want  of  running  water  is  supplied 
by  wells.  It  has  fabrics  of  coarse  linens  and  oottons, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  wood  and  horses. 

BELLEVILLE-SUR-SAONE,  a  town  of  France, 
ddn,  Rhone,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Rhone,  8i  m.  K. 
Villefranche.  Pop.  3,052  in  1861.  Ithasa'manu- 
facture  of  stuffs,  called  cokm  brodkee,  and  muslins^ 
A  good  wine  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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'  BELLET,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Ain,  cap.  ar- 
roncL,  between  two  hiUa,  within  4  m.  of  the  Rhone, 
42  m.  £.  Lyons  on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to 
Geneva.  Lat.  45©  45'  29"  N.,  long.  6©  41'  19"  E. 
Top.  4,786  in  1861.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  has 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  director  of  customs, 
a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a  public  library, 
and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The  episcopal  palace, 
finished  only  a  few  years  before  the  Kevolution, 
19  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  depart- 
ment.   The  bishopric  was  founded  in  412. 

BELLINGHAM,  a  market  town  of  England,  co. 
Northumberland,  on  the  Tvne,  22  m.  W.  Morpeth, 
and  28  m.  WNW.  Newcastle.  Pop.,  in  1821,  404 ; 
1831,  464 ;  in  1861,  866.  The  parish,  in  1861,  had 
a  population  of  1,662.  The  town  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  and  several 
circular  intrenchments  of  the  fortified  villages  of 
the  Britons  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  entire 
))arish  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and 
was  given  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  the  other 
estates  of  that  nobleman,  on  his  attainder  in  1715. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is  smidl 
and  old.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Seceders 
and  Roman  Catholics;  a  free  school,  poorly  en- 
dowed ;  and  a  book  club,  formed  in  1809.  It  is  a 
station  for  receiving  votes  at  elections  for  members 
r>r  the  S.  div.  of  the  co.  Afarkets  are  held  on 
Saturdays ;  fairs  on  the  first  Saturday  after  15th 
Sepiy  and  the  Wednesday  before  Good  Friday : 
alio  *  hirings '  for  servants  on  the  Saturdays  before 
12th  Hay  and  12th  Nov.  (An  interesting  account 
of  the  parish  of  Bellingham  was  read  by  J^Ir.  Wm. 
Hy.  CHiarltoUf  of  He^eyside,  before  the  British 
Ajsociation,  at  Newcastle,  August  18G3.  The 
paper  was  published  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Statis- 
tical vSociety,'  Dec.  1863.) 

BELL-ROCK,  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks,  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  German  Ocean,  op- 
i>OMte  to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  12  m.  £.  Buttoimess 
roint.  The  ledge  is  about  850  yards  in  length, 
by  aboat  110  in  breadth.  At  low  water,  some  of 
it^  summits  appear  from  4  to  8  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  but  at  high  water  they  are  always 
covered.  Many  vess^  have  been  lost  on  this 
rock,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  with  tremendous 
fury.  To  lessen  the  chance  of  such  disasters,  a 
magnificent  lighthouse,  constructed  on  the  model 
of  the  Eddystone,  was  erected,  on  one  of  its  points, 
in  1808-10.  The  total  height  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding the  light-room,  is  115  ft.,  the  lantern  being 
elevated  90  it,  above  the  sea  at  high-water  raarl^ 
The  light  is  revolving,  the  flashes  succeeding  each 
other  every  two  minutes.  Lat.  of  lighthouse 
560  26'  N.,  long.  2^  23'  W.  During  foggy  weather, 
belU  are  tolled  every  half  minute. 

BELLUNO  (an.  'Belltintan)^  a  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  m  the  valley,  and  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Piave,  at  the  place  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ordo,  on  the  great  road  connecting 
Vienna  with  Venice,  48  m.  N.  of  the  latter ;  lat, 
4&>  r  46"  N.,  long.  12©  13'  61"  K  Pop.  13,600 
in  1857.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall; 
is  well  built ;  has  a  cathedral,  designed  hy  Pal- 
ladio,  and  several  churches  and  convents ;  a  rich 
hospital,  a  fi^mnasimn,  with  various  other  educa- 
tional estabushments,  and  a  valuable  public  library. 
Water  is  conveyed  into  the  town  from  a  distance 
by  a  fine  aqueduct  It  is  the  seat  of  the  pro%dncial 
(Auatrian)  authorities,  and  has  fabrics  of  silk,  wax, 
leather^  hats,  and  earthenware ;  with  a  considerable 
trade  m  timber,  and  large  fairs  hi  February  and 
April.  Napoleon  conferred  on  Marshal  Victor  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Belluno. 

BELMONT,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Loire,  cap. 
cant^  16  m.  NE.  Roanne.    Pop.  8,594  in  1861. 

BELMONTE,  a  t^wn  of  Sjuthem  Italy,  prov. 
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Cosenza,  on  a  mountain  not  far  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 14  m.  WSW.  Cosenza.  Pop.  4,142  in 
1859.  The  town  has  a  castle,  four  churches,  and 
some  trade  in  silk. 

BELOOCHISTAN  (an,  Gedrona,  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Ichthyophagi,  Oritae,  Arabitae,  Ac., 
Arrian)j  a  country  of  a.  Asia,  lying  between 
240  55'  and  80°  16'  N.  lat,  and  57©  50' and  69°  15^ 
E.  long.;  having  N.  Afghanistan,  Seistan,  and 
the  sandy  desert  of  Caubiu ;  E.  Upper  and  Ix)wer 
Sinde;  W.  Persia;  and  S.  the  Indian  Ocean: 
lengdi,  E.  to  W.,  700  miles ;  breadth,  on  either 
side,  360  m.,  and  190  in  the  centre:  area  200,000 
English  sq.  m.  Pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000,000 :  this,  no  doubt,  is  far  beyond  the  mark; 
probablv,  1,000,000  would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Mr.  ^ottin^  describes  the  country  under  the 
following  divisions : — 

Ch.T.    No-oflnhab. 

1.  Prov.  of  Sarawan   .       .       .       Kelat        20,000 

>-       Jhalawan.        .       .       Zuhiee       2,500 

2.  —       Mukran    .       .       .       Kedje 

—       Lns  .        .        .  Bela  3,000 

8.      —       Cutch  Gnndava        .  Gundava  (Bor- 
(and  Horrund  Daje  rand) 

4.  Kohistan         ....  Puhra,  Sorhud 

5.  The  Desert 

6.  Sinde. 

The  first  four  divisions  only  will  be.  noticed  in 
this  article ;  the  5th  belongs  properly  to  Caubul, 
and  the  6th  will  be  treated  of  separately. 

By  far  the  greater  nart  of  Beloochistan  is  moun- 
tainous, and  especially  its  E.  and  W.  divisions, 
which  consist  or  two  table-lands ;  those  of  Kelat 
and  Kohistan  (^e  land  of  moimtotn«),  whose 
ranges  run  mostly  N.  and  S.,  and  commuuicato 
with  each  other  bv  several  other  extensive  ranges 
running  E.  and  W.  across  the  central  prov.  of 
Mukran.  Those  in  tlie  £.,  which  separate  Be- 
loochistan from  Sinde,  and  boiuid  Cutch  Gundava 
W.,  are  a  lateral  branch  from  the  Hmdoo-Koosh, 
by  which  the  country  is  so  intersected  in  various 
directions  *  as  to  resemble  a  piece  of  network :'  it 
varies  greatly  in  width ;  in  lat  80°  being  275  m., 
but  at  Cape  Monze,  which  is  formed  by  it,  it  is 
only  40  m.  across :  the  height  of  the  range  has  not 
been  measured;  but  KeUit,  the  most  elevated 
point,  is  thought  by  Pottinger  to  be  8,000  ft,  and 
by  Bell  (Notes  on  Rollin's  Anc  Hist)  to  be  10,000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  '  Brahooic 
mountains '  terminate  SW.  in  a  remarkable  range 
running  N  W.  to  about  28°  N.  lat,  where  it  divides ; 
one  arm  passing  NE.  toward  the  Afghan  hills^  tlie 
other,  the  Wushatee,  or  Much  mountains,  direct 
W.  for  two  degrees,  boimding  the  desert  S.,  and 
then  uniting  with  the  W.  table-land,  or  that  of 
Kohistan.  This  latter  communicates  N.,  by  a 
long  chain,  with  the  Paropamisan  mountains  W. 
of  Herat,  and  after  enclosing  the  deserts  of  Bun- 
poor  and-  Bushkurd  hy  another  chain,  W.,  with 
those  of  Kerman  (Persia).  A  considerable  range 
passes  in  a  wa^nng  manner  E.,  to  meet  the  Bn- 
hooic  mountains,  varying  in  its  distance  from  the 
sea  from  25  to  100  m.,  and  dividing  Mukran  into 
two  parts,  the  coast  and  the  interior.  The  height 
of  the  W.  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  E. 
mountains. 

Excepting  those  of  Lus  and  Cuteh  Gundava, 
which  provs.  are  entirely  flat,  and  that  of  Wudd, 
in  Jhalawan,  there  are  but  few  plains  of  any  fer- 
tility. The  coast  division  of  Mukran  is  covered 
by  dat  barren  sands  destitute  of  water,  and,  ex- 
cepting date  trees,  of  all  vegetation.  The  desert 
of  Bunpoor,  a  sandy  waste,  155  m.  long  by  80  ro. 
broad,  is  a  continuation  of  the  deserts  which  pre- 
vail in  the  middle  of  Persia  and  the  SW.  of 
Afghanistan.  It  was  through  the  plains  of  Muk- 
ran and  the  succeeding  desert  of  Buupoor  that 
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Alexander  the  Great  led  his  army  into  Persia, 
during  which  march  so  mnch  was'  suffered  from 
thirst  and  famine.  It  is  not  now  believed  that 
hb  loss  of  men  was  so  great  as  has  been  repre- 
sented, but  the  troops  kept  too  near  the  hills:  had 
they  been  close  to  the  shore  they  would  have 
found /r«A  water  on  digging  a  foot  or  two  below 
the  surface. 

Cutch  Gundava,  intersected  by  some  of  the  W. 
tributaries  of  the  Indus,  is  the  only  well-watered 
province.  The  remamder  of  Beloochistan  suffers 
from  want  of  water,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few 
rice  grounds  in  the  prov.  of  Lus.  There  is  not  a 
rivulet  in  the  N.,  and  only  a  few  along  the  coast, 
which,  although  sometimes  swollen  in  a  few 
minutes  to  torrents,  by  profuse  rains,  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year  nearly  dry.  The  principal 
stream  is  the  Dust  or  Mooleedanee  (probably  the 
lioodoor  of  the  desert,  and,  if  so,  rising  N.  of  the 
Wushatee  mountains,  atad  running  a  course  of 
1,000  m.  before  reaching  the  sea,  in  61°  45'  E. 
long.) ;  the  Poorally  (an.  Arabis),  the  second  in 
size,  rises  in  Lus,  N.  of  Bela,  and  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Soumeany :  for  25  m.  this  stream  is  navi- 
gable-for  small  boats.    (Pottrnger,  p.  297.) 

The  geology  of  this  region  is  neai^ly  unknown : 
the  rocks  in  the  mountainous  parts  are  grey  or 
black ;  the  soil  is  commonly  stony,  but  consisting 
mostly  of  a  black  loam  in  the  valleys ;  in  Kohistan 
some  of  the  lofty  hill  tracts  are  covered  by  a 
vegetable  mould.  Former  volcanic  action  is  evi- 
dent in  this  province,  which  yields  most  of  the 
minerals  found  in  Beloochistan,  viz.,  sal  am- 
moniac, brimstone,  alum,  nitre,  rock-salt,  lead, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  naphtha,  Ac.  (Pottinger,  pp.  322, 
Ac.)  Gold  and  silver  are  found  only  in  Jhalawan, 
150  m.  SSW.  of  Kelat;  antimony  in  vast  quan- 
tity S.  of  Kclat,  sulphur,  alum,  and  a  red  aperient 
salt  in  the  hiUa  between  Kelat  and  Cutch  Gun- 
dava; white  and  grey  marble  near  Nooshky  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert ;  salt  in  efflorescence  on 
the  plains  of  Lus. 

The  climate  is  healthy  except  in  Mukran.  In 
the  mountainous  pro\'inces  there  are  four  different 
seasons  in  the  year,  as  in  Europe ;  the  spring  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April; 
the  summer  thenceforward  to  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  heats  of  which  are  intense  only  to- 
wards the  latter  end :  the  autumn  lasts  till  the 
October  snows;  and  the  winter,  which  is  very 
severe,  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  spring 
there  are  snow,  hail,  and  violent  winds,  and  the 
weather  is  quit*  as  fluctuating  generally  as  in 
England.  In  Mukran  and  Lus  there  are  four  sea- 
sons ;  two  wet,  and  a  cold  and  a  hot :  the  cold  one 
is  much  milder  on  the  coast;  the  hot  one  lasts 
from  March  to  October.  In  Kohistan  the  June 
rains  are  often  verj'  partial,  and  a  famine  not  un- 
frequently  ensues  from  drought,  Cutch  Gundava 
enjoys  a  much  milder  climate  than  any  other 
province,  and  is  resorted  to  in  the  ^^dnter  by  many 
neighljourinfj  chieftains. 

Tlie  l)e9t  timber  is  that  of  the  ZizypJius  jujmba, 
which  is  similar  to  teak ;  the  palm  tree  gro^vs  in 
theW. ;  the  tamarind,  neem,  peepul  {Fiats  re- 
Uyioaa)f  sissoo,  chinar  {Phiantu  onentalh),  mango, 
walnut,  and  sycamore,  gr()w  in  this  and  othei 

I)arts  of  the  coimtry.  Fruits  of  almost  all  kinds 
mown  in  Europe^  as  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
peaches,  pistachio,  nuts,  mulberries,  pomegra- 
nates, with  the  plantain,  guava,  Ac,  are  common 
in  many  dis^tricts.  Mukran  is  famous  for  its  dates, 
"which  are  exported  in  large  quantities:  N.  of 
Kelat  the  almonds  are  so  flue  that  thev  may  be 
blanched  with  a  dry  cloth ;  and  melons  often 
grow  so  huge  that  a  man  is  scareely  able  to  lift 
them.     (Pottinger,  pp.  327, 328.) 


Lions  and  tigers  are  rare,  but  both  are  found 
on  the  E.  border;  hyenas,  wolves,  andjaduds, 
prevail  over  the  whole  country,  and  wild  dogs, 
which  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty.  Leo- 
pards, wild  cats,  and  other  species  of  the  feline 
tribe,  infest  the  jungles;  and  wild  asses,  ante- 
lopes, elks,  red  and  moose  deer,  hares,  mon- 
gooses, and  mountain  goats,  are  common;  eagles, 
kites,  magpies,  are  foimd  round  Kelat:  water- 
fowl, herons,  flamingoes,  bnstaidB,  partridges, 
lapwings,  and  snipes,  are  natives:  fish  abound 
on  the  coasts ;  where  they  form  the  chief  food  of 
both  man  and  beast,  but' not  in  the  rivere:  Cke- 
louia  and  Testacea  are  also  abundant;  vermin  and 
venomous  animals  are  by  no  means  so  common  u 
m  Hindostan.     (Pottinger,  pp.  328,  329.) 

Pasture  being  considerably  more  abundant  than 
arable  land,  and  the  population  consisting  chiefly 
of  wandering  shepherd  tribes,  the  number  of  catUe 
is  considerable.  The  sheep  are  of  the  fat-tailed 
kind ;  the  goats  have  rough  and  black  hair,  the 
large  cattle  are  mostly. of  the  black  breed,  or 
buffaloes.  The  horses  of  Cut«h  Gundava,  and  the 
countrv  S.  of  Kelat,  which  are  those  chiefly  sent 
to  India,  are  large,  strong,  and  bony,  but  vicioos; 
th(»e  of  Mukran  and  Lus  are  small  and  spiritlees: 
there  are  mules  and  asses ;  but  camels  and  dro- 
medaries are  preferred  as  beasts  of  burden.  Camel- 
grass  and  straw  are  the  chief  food  of  the  cattle:  > 
in  the  S.  of  Mukran  and  Lus  there  are  two  crops 
of  the  former  yearly,  owing  to  the  two  wet  seasons. 

Excepting  m  Cutch  Gundava,  which  is  fertile, 
well  cultivated,  and  said  to  be  capable  of  prodacini^ 
enough  of  grain  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ileloo- 
chistan,  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  country  is 
cultivated :  the  table-lands  yield  only  the  coanw 
produce  of  Afghanistan.  All  the  kinds  of  gnin 
known  in  India  are,  however,  grown :  via.,  rice,  in 
the  marshes  on  the  coast  (but  it  will  not  thnre 
in  Cutch  Gundava,  though  it  be  abundantly 
moist),  wheat,  barley,  HoUms  apicahu  and  wrghw», 
maize,  sesamum,  Ac.  The  wheat  and  barley  do 
not  ripen  so  soon  as  in  Britain:  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Sarawan  and  Jhalawan  the  former  is  sown 
in  August  and  September,  and  reaped  in  June; 
barley  sown  a  month  later  comes  to  maturity 
in  about  eight  months;  maize,  in  warai  and 
sheltered  places,  in  three  or  four  months.  In 
Cutch  Gundava,  Lus,  and  a  iMurt  of  Moknui, 
wheat  ripens  in  six  months,  bariey  in  five  months, 
and  oriental  grain  in  from  two  to  five  months, 
Cotton,  indigo,  and  madder,  are  grown,  but  the  in- 
digo does  not  thrive :  all  the  pulse  and  vegetables 
common  with  us  are  grown  near  Kelat,  (Pot- 
tinger, pp. '324-326;  Elphinstone,  Caubul,  p.  495.) 

Manufactures  are  very  few  and  rude ;  most  oif 
the  articles,  beyond  what  are  absolutely  necessaiy 
to  the  support  of  life,  being  imported  from  neigh- 
bouring countries,  in  exchange  for  the  few  natural 
products.  Sugar  is  prepared  near  Bela,  the  canes 
being  pressed  in  a  mill,  the  juice  boiled  in  flat 
copper  pans,  and  the  article  afterwards  packed  in 
bags  of  palmyra-leaf,  and  exported :  the  sediment 
is  used  for  manure.  Gum  assafoetida  is  extracted 
from  the  stalk  of  the  Ferula  asaaf,,  by  incisions 
near  the  root,  which  permit  the  escape  of  the 
juice :  about  I  lb.  is  obtained  from  each  plant. 
The  gold  and  silver  ores  are  never  worked,  but 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Hindoo  traders  in 
their  rough  state.  At  Kelat  there  is  an  armooTT 
belonging  to  the  lihan,  for  swords,  spears,  and 
matchlocks;  but  their  workmanship  is  veiT 
clumsy  and  inferior.   (Pottinger,  pp.  26-109.) 

The  principal  exports  are  horses,  and  other 
cattle,  ^ns,  dates,  grain,  some  rice,  cotton,  sillt. 
oil,  indigo,  salt,  borax,  nitre,  <fcc ;  from  Lus,  grab), 
felt,  and  coarse  carpets,  are  sent  into  Mukran  and 
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Arabia.  From  the  latter  country  almonds  and 
Caffire  slaves  are  imported,  the  Caffres  being  deemed 
very  valuable ;  from  IncUa,  iron,  tin,  lead,  steel, 
capper,  indigo,  betel-nut,  cochineal,  sugar,  spices, 
aUlca,  gold-cloths,  chintzes,  and  coarse  woollens; 
from  Caubul  and  Khorassan,  steel  and  copper; 
irom  Seistan,  white  cloths,  loon^ees,  turbans;  from 
Sinde,  Shikarpoor,  &c.,  porcelam,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  opium.  Broad  cloth,  Scotch  plaids,  and  other 
European  manufactures,  are  highly  prized. 

The  people  are  nearly  equaUv  divided  between 
two  di^inct  nations,  the  Belooches,  occupying  the 
W.,  and  the  Brahoot^  inhabiting  the  £.  division 
of  the  country.     The  former  are  desirous  to  be 
thought  descendants  of  the  Arabs,  but  are  not 
I>hysically  like  them,  and  are  considered  by  Pot- 
tinger  to  have  been  originally  Seljuk^   They  are 
tall,  longofaced,  but  with  not  'impleasant  features, 
and  have  generally  strong,  active,  and  athletic 
frames.     They  are  subdivided  into  three  tribes; 
the  Nharoods,'who  live  W.  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  Rinds  and  Mughsees,  in  Cutch  Gundava,  and 
near  the  Desert  of  Kelat    They  are  brave,  im- 
petuous, inured  to  fatigue,  freebooters,  abhorring 
petty  thefts,  but  applauding  wholesale  plunder; 
often  wasting  and  destroying  whole  districts,  yet 
curiously  blending  an  '  ingeimous  hospitality  with 
this  predatory  ferocity.'    Like  all  pastoral  nations, 
they  have  no  permanent  residence,  but  live  in 
kkeiU,  or  societies  of  four  or  five  tents,  moving 
alMiut  as  pasture  is  found  suitable  for  their  fioclu 
and  herds.    Their  food  consists  of  wheaten  and 
barley  cakes,  rice,  dates,  cheese,  sweet  and  sour 
milk,  legume  soup,  onions,  garlic,  assafoetida,  red 
pepper,  and  occasionally  flesh.    All  the  Belooches 
are  Mussulmans  of  the  sect  of  Omar,  and  their 
customs  are  those  of  other  Mohammedans,  mixed 
with  some  plainly  derived  from  the  ancient  Jews. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  they  treat  their  women 
with  respect  and  attention ;  they  have  often  nu- 
merous slaves,  and  in  many  respects  behave  to 
them  with  great  kindness.    They  are  armed  with 
a  matchlo<»i«  sword,  spear,  dagger,  and  shield, 
which  they  commonlv  derive  from  foreign  traders. 
They  are  good  marksmen,  invariably  hitting  a 
target  6  inches  square,  while  on  horseback,  at  full 
gallop.    A  popular  sport  with  them  is  to  remove 
and  carry  away  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  while  at  full 
gallop,  a  stake  driven  deep  into  the  ground ;  an 
operation  which  requires  much  dexterity.    Cudgel 
playing,  wrestling,  warlike  exercises,  and  field- 
sporta,  form  the  rest  of  their  amusements.     The 
dress  of  the  men  is  a  white  or  blue  calico  shirt, 
buttoned  round  the  neck,  and  reaching  below  the 
knees ;  trowsers  of  the  same,  puckered  round  the 
ankles;  slippers;  a  close  quilted  cotton  cap  or 
turban,  and  scarf.    The  women  wear  long  garments 
of  red  or  brown  cotton,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  but 
open  in  front  from  the  bosom  downwards ;  very 
wide  trowsers  of  silk ;  and  the  hair  either  parted 
in  separate  locks  in  front,  and  then  tied  up  together 
in  a  Knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  covered  by 
a  handkerchief.    The  language  of  the  Belooches 
u  a  dialect  of  the  Persian,  corruptly  pronounced, 
but  firom  which  tongue  half  the  words  are  borrowed. 
(Pottinger,  pp.  55-67,  270 ;  £Iphinstone,  p.  495.) 
The  Brahoods  are  inferior  in  height  to  the  Be- 
looches, have  short  thigh-bones,  a  roimd  face,  flat 
features,  and  often  brown  hair  and  beards.    Their 
habits  are  still  more  unsettled  than  those  of  the 
Belooches,  but  they  are  not  so  predatory,  rapacious, 
avaricious,  revengeful,  or  cruel.    Pottmger  prefers 
their  general  character  very  much  to  that  of  the 
former,  and  represents  them' as  active,  industrious, 
laborious,  quiet,  hospitable,  faithful,  and  more 
under  the  control  of  their  chiefs.    They  live  chiefly 
on  animal  food,  of  which  they  are  very  voracious, 


and  are  admitted  by  the  Belooches  to  be  better 
marksmen  than  themselves.  They  live  either  m 
tents,  about  12  yards  long  by  as  many  feet  wide, 
built  of  sticks,  and  covered  with  coarse  blankets, 
or  in  houses,  which  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  the 
open  country,  are  built  of  tamarisk  or  other  wooden 
framework,  flanked  with  mud,  or  bricks  of  imbumt 
clay,  and  ill-thatched  with  grass.  The  men  are 
occupied  in  the  outdoor  and  the  women  in  the 
indoor  employments,  but  the  latter  are  not  ke^t 
secluded,  and  all  mix  and  eat  together.  Their 
religion  is  Mohammedan ;  their  dr^  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Belooches,  except  that  felt 'for  caps, 
and  garments  of  felt,  are  often  worn  by  the  men. 
Their  language  is  like  the  Hindoo  of  the  Punjab. 
(Pottinger,  pp.  12-54,  70-76.) 

A  race  called  Dewahrs  inhabit  different  parts  of 
the  country,  who  are  probably  descendants  of  the 
Guebres,  diriven  from  Persia  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
38th  year  of  the  Hegira ;  they  are  below  the  middle 
height,  with  blunt  features  and  high  check-bones ; 
are  civil  and  obliging,  though  not  hospitable; 
being  faithful  and  trustworthy,  the  guard  of  the 
palaoe  of  the  khan  of  Kelat  is  entirely  composed 
of  them.  Their  language  is  pure  Persian  {  their 
treatment  of  females  better  than  that  of  any  other 
Moslem  people.    (Ibid.  pp.  80-274.) 

Hindoos  are  tolerated,  and  monopolise  most  of 
the  trade  in  Kelat  and  the  neighbouring  proviuoes, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  settle  in  Beloochistan 
with  their  wives  and  families.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable infusion  of  Hindoo  blood  and  manners 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Cutch  Gundava  and 
Lus,  where  the  people  are  indolent  in  their  habits, 
and  incessantly  smoking.  In  Mukran  the  people 
are  larger  built  and  darker  in  colour,  from  inter- 
marriages with  Caffre  slaves ;  the  women  in  this 
prov.  are  ill-favoured,  and  none  of  them  long-lived. 
(Ibid.  pp.  11-^0,  78-311.) 

The  government  is  nominally  under  the  khan 
of  Kelat,  but  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  sirdars  of 
each  individual  tri'be.  The  khan,  however,  can 
obli^  each  sirdar  or  chief  to  furnish  him  with  a 
contingent  of  troops  in  case  of  need.  The  public 
revenues  are  perhaps  about  350,000  rupees  a  year 
(35,000^),  a  large  part  of  which  is  paid  m  produce, 
which  the  khan  afterwards  disposes  of  to  the 
Hindoo  merchants.  The  taxes  are  moderate; 
l-20th  of  the  produce  is  paid  for  lands  requiring 
irrigation  and  much  labour;  from  l-16th  to  1-1 0th 
for  other  lands :  the  respective  sirdars  stop  a  part 
of  this,  in  payment  of  collection.  Five  rupees  is 
paid  for  a  camel-load  of  goods  entering  Kelat,  and 
1^  per  cent,  on  goods  sold,  excepting  cattle.  The 
khan  generally  sits  in  j  udgment  m  cases  of  murder. 
This  crime  may  sometimes  be  compromised  with 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  in  the  event  of  the 
murder  of  a  foreigner,  immediate  execution  waits 
upon  the  criminal.  Adultery  may  be  punished  by 
the  death  of  both,  by  the  hand  of  the  offended 
party.  Burglary  and  night  robbery  are  capital 
crimes.  Petty  differences  are  adjusted  or  disposed 
of  by  tJie  sirdars,  and  minor  offences  are  pumshed 
by  flogging  and  imprisonment.  (Ibid.  pp.  289-294.) 
Almast  all  the  inhabitants  of  Beloochistan  are 
nearly  barbarous  and  uncivilised :  neither  the  Be- 
loocheekee  nor  Brahoo<^kee  are  written  tongues, 
and  he  is  greatly  honoured,  and  called  '  moollec,' 
who  can  read  the  Koran.  They  are  quite  igno- 
rant of  all  the  countries  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  fancy  the  British  E.  I.  Company  (of  which 
they  have  heard  from  the  Hindoos)  to  be  *an  old 
woman  with  plenty  of  money.'  Medicine  they 
are  totally  unacquamted  with ;  and  to  cure  a  fever 
they  will  shampoo  or  thump  the  body  all  over. 
(Ibid.  pp.  26-140,  Ac) 
This  country  was  quite  unknown  to  Europeans 
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until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  the  hills  1 
-were  then  inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages,  the 
shore  by  people  who  subsisted  as  at  present  on  fish, 
thence  called  by  the  Greeks  Jchmyophagi,  For 
nearly  ten  centuries  afterwards  there  arc  no  records 
of  Beloochistan.  A  caliph  of  Bagdad,  in  the  year 
92  of  the  Elegira,  led  an  army  through  it  to  Sinde ; 
it  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  Musaood, 
son  of  the  £mp.  Mahmood,  and  remained  governed 
by  his  dynasty  till  1739,  when  Nadir  Shah  having 
conquered  it,  bestowed  it,  with  the  title  of  Ix^ler- 
beg,  on  an  ancestor  of  the  present  khan  of  Kelat, 
Until  1758  it  was  tributary  to  the  khan  of  CaubuL 

BELP,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Berne,  on 
the  Gurben,  at  uie  foot  of  the  Belperg,  near  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Aar,  5  m.  SE.  Berne.  Pop.  1,867 
in  1860. 

BELPECH,  a  town  of  Prance,  ddp.  Aude,  cap. 
cant,,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lers  and  theVixiege, 
15  m.  SVV.  Castelnaudary.  Pop.  2,482  in  1861. 
There  b  a  manufactory  of  cloth. 

BELPER,  a  market  town  and  chapelry  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Dert)y,  par.  Duffield,  and  hund.  Appletree, 
8  m.  N.  Derby,  54  m.  SE.  Manchester,  and  134  m. 
NW.  London.'  It  has  a  station  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  9,885  in  1841,  and 
9,509  in  1861.  Tlie  town  is  situated  in  a  valley, 
through  which  the  Derwent  flows.  This  river  is 
crossed,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches.  The  town,  though  irre- 
gular, is  well  built.  The  market-place,  in  an  ele- 
vated situation,  is  surrounded  by  handsome  shops. 
Courts  leet  are  held  here  at  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas, when  the  officers  of  the  town,  comprising  a 
constable,  and  other  public  officers,  are  elected  and 
sworn.  Belper  w  one  of  the  places  for  taking  votes 
at  the  election  of  M.  P.  for  the  S.  division  of  the 
CO.  The  living  is  a  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Derby,  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry:  pa- 
tron, \icai  of  Duffield.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  diBsenters,  and  aho  Sunday  and  infant  schools, 
and  almshouses.  There  are  some  cotton  works, 
giving  employment  to  2,000  people.  The  manu- 
facture of  silk  and  cotton  hasiery  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  is  very  extensive.  There  are  also 
in  the  neighbourhood,  potteries,  bleaching-grounds, 
and  coal-works.  The  Cromford  Canal  passes  within 
2  m.  of  the  town ;  but  its  most  important  channel 
of  communication  is  the  North  Midland  Bailway. 
The  siuTounding  scenery  is  very  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque. 

BELT  (GREAT  AND  LITTLE),  two  of  the 
entrances  into  the  Baltic,  which  see. 

BELTURBET,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan, 
on  the  Erne,  61  m.  NW.  by  W.  Dublin,  6^  m.  N. 
by  W.  Cavan.  Pop.  1,789  in  1861,  about  one- 
third  of  whom  are  Protestants.  It  is  a  corporate 
town,  has  a  good  market-house,  and  a  spacious 
church ;  but  it  has  no  staple  manufacture  or  trade, 
and  is  not  increasing.  There  is  a  considerable 
distillery  within  the  limits  of  the  bor.  It  returned 
2  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  but  was  disfran- 
chised at  the  Union.  Its  trade  is  injured  from 
there  being  a  rapid  or  fall  in  the  river  on  its  one 
side,  and  a  shallow  on  the  other. 

BELVEDERE,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenza,  on  a  hill  washed  by  the  Mediterranean, 
26m.NNW.Co8enza.  Pop.  5,600  in  1862.  It  has 
a  fort,  several  churches  and  convents,  and  3  monts- 
de-pietCf  the  revenues  of  which  are  appropriated 
to  tiic  portioning  of  poor  girls  on  their  marriage. 
Its  wine  and  raisins  are  in  considerable  repute. 

BELVES,  a  town  of  France,  de'p.  Dordogne, 
cap.  cant.,  14  m.  SW.  Sarlat.  Pop.  2,506  in  1861. 
It  has  mills  for  extracting  oil  from  nuts ;  and  its 
fairs  and  markets  are  well  frequented. 

BEL  VOIR,  an  extra-parochial  district  of  Eng- 
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land,  partly  in  co.  Leicester,  partly  in  that  of 
Lincoln,  in  hund.  Fromland  of  the  former,  and 
soke  of  Grantham  of  the  latter ;  98  m.  N.  by  W. 
London.  Pop.  105  in  1831,  and  171  in  1861,  area 
170  acres.  The  inhabitants  are  connected  with 
the  establishment  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  splendid 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  beaatifiil 
vale  whence  its  name  is  derived.  The  site  was 
first  occupied  by  Robert  de  Todeni,  standard- 
bearer  of  William  the  Concjneror,  and  remained 
with  his  lineal  descendants  till  the  reign  of  Heniy 
III.,  when  it  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Manners 
family,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained. 
The  'structure,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  was  rebuilt  by  the  first  Earl 
of  Rutland,  whose  title  dates  12  Hen.  VIU.  la 
the  last  civil  war  it  was  alternately  garrisoned  by 
the  royal  and  parliamentary  forces,  and  was  mudi 
injured :  after  the  Restoration  it  was  again  re- 
paired by  the  first  Duke  of  Ruthmd.  Great  im- 
provements and  additions  were  made  to  this 
magnificent  pile  by  the  fifth  duke,  under  the 
direction  of  Wyatt.  Whilst  they  were  in  progres 
a  fire  nearly  destroyed  the  whole :  the  irreparable 
injury  was  the  destruction  of  the  fine  jMCtuie 
gallery,  in  which  were  several  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds's 
paintings ;  and  amongst  others  that  of  the  Na- 
tivity. The  castle  is  now  restored  to  more  than 
its  former  magnificence,  still  preserving  the  style 
of  an  ancient  baroni^  residence. 

BENARES,  a  prov.  of  Hindostan,  formeriv  in- 
cluded in  that  of  AlUhabad,  presid.  of  Bengal; 
containing  the  districts  of  Benares,  Mirzapore, 
Ghazepore,  and  Juanpore;  chieilv  between  bL 
240  and  26°  N.,  and  long.  82°  and  84°  30'  E.: 
having  N.  Gonickpore ;  E.  Bahar ;  S.  the  Berar 
ceded  distr. ;  and  W.  the  territory  of  the  Rajah 
of  Rewah,  and  the  districts  of  Allahabad  and 
Juanpore.  Area  8,670  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  8,000,000.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  cultivated  fiat,  on  both  sides  of  the  GangeSi 
and  is,  besides,  well  watered  by  the  Goomply, 
Sone,  Caramnassa,  &c.  It  chiefly  produces  the 
drier  grains,  as  wheat  and  barley,  legumes,  flax, 
&c,  indigo,  sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  opium. 
The  latter  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  Bahar 
and  Benares  are  the  only  provinces  in  the  Bengal 
presid.  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  be  grown.  Tliis 
prov.  is  amongst  the  most  flourishing  in  India, 
and  increasing  greatly  in  trade  and  prosperity, 
particularly  smce  the  establishment  of  railway 
communicatioUj  inaugurated  by  the  opening  of 
the  great  East  Indian  line,  from  Calcutta  to  the 
northern  provinces.  Muslins,  gauzes,  brocade^ 
and  some  salt  of  an  inferior  kind,  are  amon^  the 
manufactures.  1-1 0th  of  the  pop.  in  the  cities, 
and  l-20th  in  the  rest  of  the  prov.,  are  Mohamme- 
dans ;  the  judicial  and  other  regulations  of  Bengal 
extend  to  this  prov.  Before  1775  Benares  be- 
longed to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  who,  in  that  year, 
ceded  it  to  the  British. 

Bekares  {Vanxnashi,  Sanscr.,  or  Kan,  the 
splendid),  a  large  and  celebrated  city  of  Hindo- 
stan, presid.  Bengal,  cap.  prov.  and  distr.  of  the 
same  name,  seat  of  a  court  of  circuit  and  appeal, 
and  one  of  the  six  chief  provindal  cities  in  the 
presid.  at  the  head  of  a  judicial  division.  LaL 
26°  30'  N.,  long.  SS^  I'  E. ;  on  the  NW.  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  65  m.  E.  AUahabad,  and  400  m.  NW.  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  East  Indian  railway,  from  Calcutta 
to  Delhi  Pop.  estimated  at  600,000.  It  is  tlie 
'  most  holy'  city  of  the  Hindoos ;  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis,  in  fact,  of  India,  and  is  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims  from  all  qiuirters,  especially  from  the 
Maharatta  countries,  and  from  even  Tibet  and 
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Binnah.  Accordiug  to  Bishop  Hebcr,  il  *  is  ccr- 
tjunlv  the  richest,  as  well  as  probablv  the  most 
popoious,  city  in  the  peninsula.'  Its  lirst  view  is 
extremely  tine ;  it  extends  about  4  m.  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  is  considerably  elevated, 
and  adorned  with  large  ghauts,  -or  landing-places, 
with  long  and  handsome  flights  of  steps.  'Its 
building!»,  which  are  crowded,  built  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  uniqu^y  lofty;  here  and  there  the 
sculptured  pyramidal  tops  of  small  pagodas;  and 
the  great  mosque  of  Aurungzebe,  with  its  gilded 
dome  glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  and  two  minarets 
towering  one  above  the  other,  form  a  grand  and 
imposuig  antp-da^iU  The  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  and  the  opposite  siiles  approach  in  some 
parts  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  united  by  gal- 
leries; the  only  open  space  is  the  market-place, 
constructed  by  the  present  gov.,  but  the  city  is 
well  drained  and  healthy.  In  1801  there  were 
upwards  of  12,000  houses,  from  one  to  six  stories 
high,  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  16,000  more  of 
mad,  with  tiled  roofs.  The  former  lodge,  at  an 
average,  about  15  persons  on  a  floor ;  those  of  six 
stories  often  containing  from  150  to  200  indivi- 
duals each :  they  are  built  rouud  a  court-yard,  and 
have  small  windows,  many  verandahs,  galleries, 
&C. ;  much  painting,  carving,  and  elaborate  stone- 
work ;  and  are  '  often  not  unlike  those  represented 
in  Canaietti's  "  Views  of  Venice." '  The  causeways 
are  much  lower  than  the  lower  floors  of  the 
houses,  which  have  mostly  arched  rows  in  front, 
with  little  shops  beliind  them:  each  street,  or 
bazaar,  is  devoted  to  a  separate  trade.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buUding  is  tlie  mosque,  built  by 
Aurungzebe,  on  the  highest  point,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  which  it  completely  overlooks. 
A  Hindoo  temple  was  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  it.  Many  other  mosques,  which  remain,  are 
built  on  equally  holy  spots,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  Hindoo  population.  There  are 
numerous  Hindoo  temples;  and  fakirs'  houses, 
as  they  are  called,  adorned  with  idols,  occur  at 
every  turn.  Benares  is  crowded  with  mendicant 
priests ;  there  arc  said  to  be  8,000  houses  occupied 
by  Brahmins,  who  live  upon  the  alms  and  offer- 
ings of  the  pilgrims ;  only  1-lOtli  of  the  pop.  are 
Mohammedans ;  and  Europeans,  who  are  few  in 
number,  reside  not  in  the  city,  but  at  Seroli,  a 
little  way  off.  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians, 
Tartars,  &c,  are  settled  in  Benares.  Its  trade  is 
considerable  in  shawls,  diamonds  of  Bundlecund, 
Dacca  and  other  muslins;  in  silks,  cottons,  and 
fine  woollens  of  its  own  manufacture,  and  in  Eu- 
ropean articles.  The  Hindoo  Sanscrit  college  of 
this  dty  is  the  chief  seat  of  native  learning  in 
India,  'it  is  attended,  on  the  average,  by  300 
pupils:  an  English  college,  established  in  1832, 
has  from  140  to  150  pupils.  Numerous  Christian 
missions  have  been  established  here,  and  there 
are  private  teachers  of  both  the  Mohammedan 
and  Hindoo  law.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
at  Benares  is  an  ancient  observatory,  built  before 
the  Mussulman  conquest,  by  the  celebrated  llajah 
Jeb-singh.  It  is  of^  stone,  and  contains  a  hu^e 
sqtuure  tower,  in  which  are  preserved  many  instru- 
ments, chiefly  of  stone,  some  of  them  havmg  been 
evidently  used  for  judicial  astrology :  a  few  miles 
to  the  E.  there  is  a  solid  stone  ruin,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  Buddhist  temples  in  the  VV.  of 
India,  called  the  Saranath.  The  country  around 
Benares  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  bare  of 
wood :  fuel  is,  therefore,  very  dear,  and  suttees^  in 
oonsequence  of  this  scarcity,  are  said  to  have  been 
less  common  than  in  many  parts  of  India.  The 
trade  of  this  city  has  much  increased  since  the 
opening  of  a  line  of  railway  to  Calcutta,  which 
took  pUoe  on  December  22,  18G2.    This  city  is 
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believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  form  no  part  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  but  to  rest  upon  the  point  of 
Siva's  trident:  hence,  they  say,  no  earthquake 
ever  affects  it.  In  1017  it  was  taken  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  and  from  1190  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  Delhi  sovereigns :  since  1775  it  has  enjoyed 
tranquillity  under  the  British,  interrupted  only  on 
one  occasion  by  a  religious  conflict  oetween  the 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  on  the  latter  breaking 
down  a  pillar,  called  '  Siva's  walking-stick.'  The 
rajah  of  Benares  is  a  ]3ensioner  on  English  bounty, 
and  without  any  political  power. 

BENCOOLEN,  a  marit  town  of  Sumatra  (E. 
archipelago),  and  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Dutch,  as  formerly  of  the  British,  on  that  island. 
It  stands  on  the  SW.  coast,  in  bit.  3°  49'  N.,  long. 
1029  16'  E.  The  town,  which  is  small  and  well 
built,  is  said  to  be  unhealthy;  but  Fort  Marl- 
borough, originally  constructed  by  the  British,  in 
1685,  stands  a  little  farther  inland,  in  a  healthier 
situation.  The  pop.  is  composed  of  Dutch  and 
other  Europeans,  or  theur  descendants,  Ooloos, 
Chinese,  Balinese,  and  Malays.  The  trade  of 
Bencoolen  had  greatly  declined  previously  to  the 
cession  made  by  Great  Britain  in  1825.  The 
im()orts  consist  chiefly  of  cloths,  rice  and  salt, 
tobacco,  sugar,  handkerchiefs,  Ac,  from  Batavia ; 
opium  and  various  fabrics  from  Bengal  and  the 
Coromandel  coast;  printed  cottons,  cutlery,  and 
metallic  articles,  from  Europe;  and  salted  flsh, 
roes,  ^;gs,  poultry,  oil,  and  timber,  from  other 
parts  of  the  island.  The  English  endeavoured  to 
cultivate  the  clove  and  nutmeg  here,  but  the 
produce  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  Amboyna  and 
the  Banda  Islands.  Bencoolen  was  always  an 
unprofitable  settlement  to  the  British,  the  ex- 
penses of  its  government  having  uniformly  ex- 
ceeded its  revenue.  During  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding its  cession  to  the  Dutch,  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  revenue  amounted  to  about 
85,000i  a  year.  It  was  ceded  in  1825  to  the 
Dutch,  in  part  exchange  for  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Malacca  and  other  settlements. 

BENDER,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov. 
Bessarabia,  on  the  Dniester,  about  58  m.  from  the 
Black  Sea.  Pop.  18,100  in  1858.  The  town  is 
fortified  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  has  a  citadel  on 
an  eminence.  In  1770,  tlie  Russians  took  this  town 
by  storm,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  They  again 
took  it  in  1809,  and  it  was  finally  ceded  to  them, 
with  the  prov,  of  Bessambia,  by  the  treaty  of 
Buchorest  in  1812.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
much  greater  consequence  than  at  present ;  and  is 
said,  previous  to  its  capture  in  1770,  to  have  had 
30,000  inhabitants.  In  its  vicinity  is  Vamitza,  the 
retreat  of  Charles  XII.  after  the  battle  of  Poltava. 

BENE,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Mon- 
dovi,  on  a  hill  between  the  Stura  and  Tanaro,  16  m. 
NE.  Coni.  Pop.  6,127  in  1862.  It  is  defended  by 
an  old  castle;  has  a  collegiate  church,  and  a 
hospital.         I 

BENEVENTO  (an.  Benevenium),  a  city  of 
Southern  Ital^,  cap.  of  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  between  and  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Calore  and  Sabato,  82  m.  NE. 
Naples;  on  the  railway  from  Naples  to  Foggia. 
Pop.  18,882  in  1862.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  castle.  The  modem  town  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  and  is  almost  entirely 
constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  latter.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  Rome,  hardly  any  Italian 
town  can  boast  of  so  many  remains  of  antiqidty  as 
Benevento.  Of  these  the  most  perfect,  and  by  far 
the  most  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  arch  of  Trtgan, 
now  the  Porta  AureOj  erected  in  honour  of  the 
great  emperor  whose  name  it  bears,  about  A.c.  114. 
This  singidorly  beautiful  structure  is  of  white 
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marble,  of  the  ooiDpoflite  order,  and  consbts  of  a 
Bingle  arch.  Its  total  height  is  62  ft.,  the  inter- 
columniations  and  friezes  being  covered  with  basso- 
relievos,  representing  the  battles  and  triumphs  of 
the  Dacian  war.  These,  which  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship,  are  a^ood  deal  mutilated; 
but  otherwise  this  noble  fabric  is  nearly  entire. 
The  cathedral  is  a  clumsy  edifice,  in  the  walls  of 
which  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity  are  huddled 
together  without  any  regud  to  order.  The  cupola 
of  the  church  of  St.  Soj^ia  rests  on  a  circular  co- 
lonnade of  antique  marble ;  and  scarcely  a  wall  is 
to  be  seen  that  is  not  filled  with  fragments  of  altars, 
tombs,  columns,  and  other  relics  of  the  old  city. 
Benevento  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  has 
a  fine  palazzo  pubUcoy  or  town-hall,  a  seminary 
with  a  good  library,  a  college,  an  orphan  hospital, 
three  other  hospitals,  and  two  monH  dipieta.  Con- 
siderable fairs  are  held  at  different  periods  of  the 
year.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  plague  in  1666, 
and  from  an  earthquake  in  1688, 

Benevento  is  very  ancient,  its  origin  being  as- 
cribed to  Diomed.  ft  was  first  called  Maleventum  *, 
but,  on  being  taken  and  colonised  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  called  Beneventum.  In  its  vicinity,  in  1266, 
was  fought  the  great  battle  between  Charles  of 
Anjou  and  his  rival  Manfred,  in  which  the  latter 
was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  defeated.  During 
the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  Benevento  was  formed 
into  a  principality,  conferred  on  M.  de  Talleyrand ; 
but,  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  it  again  reverted 
to  the  pope,  till,  in  1860,  it  was  annexed,  together 
with  Naples,  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

BENGAL  (PRESIDENCY  OF),  a  territory  of 
Asia,  the  most  important  and  extensive  of  the 
nine  great  provinces  into  which  the  British  do- 
minions in  the  East  are  divided.  Ihe  presidency 
exteniis  between  lat.  20°  and  31°  N.,  and  long. 
74°  to  91°  E.,  having  N.  Bootan,  Nepaul,  and  the 
Indus ;  W.  the  latter,  the  territories  of  the  Sikhs 
and  Rajpootana ;  S.  the  territories  of  Berar,  the 
Madras  presidency,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and 
E.  the  Birmese  dominions.  The  total  area  of  the 
Itengal  presidency  amount.s  to  261,880  Eng.  sq. 
ni.,  inhabited,  according  to  returns  of  the  year 
1862,  by  a  population  of  40,466,690  souls.  (Sta- 
tisticarTables  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other 
I'ossessions,  Part  ix.)  ITie  troops  stationed  in 
Bengal  on  the  30th  April,  1862,  numbered  87,122, 
divided  as  follows : — 
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Engineers,  Sappers,  and 

Hiners. 

16 

171 

690 

tl77 

Horse  and  Foot  ArtU- 

lery      .        ,        .        . 

307 

6,4«0 

88     6,876 

Cavalry 

3'i. 

4,064 

9,S8*i  13J67 

Infantry 

1,431 

U,796 

•iS.OSO  66,277 

Invalids  and  Veterans  . 
Total     . 

43 
2,184 

144 

-    1      187 

«,728 

39,21087,122 

The  presidency  is  divided  into  the  Upper  or 
Western,  the  Central,  and  the  Lower  provinces; 
the  former  including  Deliii ;  the  Central,  Allaha- 
Imd,  Behar,  and  others;  and  the  Lower  prov., 
Bengal,  and  the  rest  still  farther  E.  These  provs, 
are  divided  into  fifty  districts,  of  the  following 
area  and  population : — 
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DIatrkU 

Sq.  HUM 

Popolatka 

Jensore  

3,612 

881,744 

Twenty-Fonr  Fergnnnahs  . 

1,186 

288,(100 

Burdwan       .... 

2,224 

1.844J6S 

Hooghly       .... 

2,089 

ly&20.8iO 

Nuddea 

2,942 

298,736 

Banooorah    .... 

1,476 

480,000 

Baraset 

1,424 

624.000 

6,806 

2,000,000 

Dinajpore     .... 

8.820 

1,200,«JOO 

MoDghyr      .... 

2,658 

800.000 

Poomoth      .... 

6,878 

1,600,000 

Tirhoot         .... 

7,402 

2,400,000 

Maldah 

1,000 

431,000 

Cuttack         .... 
Pooree 

3.061  \ 
1,768  ( 

1,000,000 

Balasore        .... 

1,876 

656,^ 

Midnapore  and  HidgeUee     . 

6,029 

666.3A 
671.160 

Koordah        .... 

930 

Moorshedabad      . 

1,866 

1,045,000 

Bagoorah      .... 

2,160 

900,000 

Rangpore      .... 

4,130 

2,669,000 

RaJKhaye       .... 

2,084 

671,000 

Pubna   

2.606 

600,000 

Beerbhoom   .... 

4,730 

l,040,87e 

Dacca 

1,960 

600,000 

JeloJpore   .       .       .       j 

2,062 

855.000 

Mymensing  .... 

4.712 

1,487,000 

Sylhet,  including  Jyntca     . 

8,424 

380,000 

Bakergunge,  inclnding       ) 
Beccan  Shabazpore           ) 

8,794 

733,800 

Shababad      .... 

8,721 

1.600.0W 

Patna 

1,828 

1.200.000 

Behar 

6,694 

2JWO,000 

Sorun,  with  Chomparan 

2,660 

1,700,000 

Cbittagong   .... 

2,660 

l.OOO.OOO 

Tipperah  and  Bulloah  . 

4.850 1 

806,950 

The  Sunderbunds . 

6,600 

1,000,000 

CossyaHiUs. 

729 

10,9M 

Cachar  

4,000 

60.000 

A^sam    Nowgong 
-^^*^"^  I  Durrung . 

2.788 

300,000 

4,160 

70,000 

2,000 

80.000 

Hnnrr    Joorhat  (Secbpoor) 
Yi™  •  Luckimpoor    .        . 
^^'^  [  Sudya,  inc.  Mutmck 

2,.966 

200,000 

2,960 

80,000 

6,942 

80.000 

Ooalpara       .... 

8,606 

400,000 

Arracan        .... 

16.104 

SiiMi 

29.168 

115,431 

Sunibulpore  .... 

4,693 

800,000 

Ramgurh  or  Hazaroebah     . 

8,624 

372,216 

Lohur-  f  Chotta  Nagpore     . 
du|2rga  1  Palamow 

6,308  [ 

482,900 

8.468) 

Singhboom    .... 

2.944 

200,000 

Ma„ndhooo.{^SSS»u     ! 

4,792  ) 
8601 

772,340 

1 

The  principal  cities  are  C-alcutta,  the  British 
cap.  of  India;  Delhi,  the  Mohammedan  capital; 
with  Benares,  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Behar,  Pauu, 
Allahabad,  Agra,  and  Lahore. 

The  surface  of  this  vast  territory  has,  in  diffid- 
ent parts  every  variety  of  elevation  and  asjiect 
But  by  far  the  larger  portion  consists,  notwith- 
standing, of  immense  plains,  including  those  of 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  Exclusive  of  the 
Himalaya  and  Garrows  mountains,  which  booiid 
it  N.  and  E.,  it  has  no  mountains  of  any  import- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  the  Vindhyan  range, 
S.  of  the  (Tanges. 

Physical  Features, — No  part  of  India  is  so  well 
watered,  or  has  so  many  great  rivers.  The  Ganges 
Hows  in  a  SE.  direction  through  tlie  whole  extent 
of  the  presidency,  being  joined  in  its  progress  by 
numerous  tributaries,  some  of  them,  as  the  Jumna, 
ChumbuljGogra,  Gunduck,  and  Sone,  of  great  msf;- 
nitude  and  importance.  It  is  also  traver^  in  its  £. 
parts  by  the  Brahmaputra,  which,  as  well  as  the 
(iaiiges,  falls  into  the  N.  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
near  each  other.  Both  of  them,  but  especially  the 
Ganges,  divide  into  nomerou.4  arms  before  reaching 
the  sea ;  and  their  united  deltas  form  a  tract  of  allv- 


Tial  aoil  of  above  30,000  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and 
great  natural  fertility,  but  mostly  overrun  with 
iangle.  There  are  no  lakes  similar  to  those  in 
Tibet,  or  other  parts  of  Asia :  but  many  extensive 
lagnnea,  orjeeU^  especially  in  the  lower  prov.,  and 
above  all  in  the  diRtricts  of  Dacca  and  Kajeshaye. 
Every  kind  of  scenery  is  met  with  in  this  presi- 
dency. Kumaon,  the  most  N.  part,  is  a  '  vast  and 
tiimulUioas  ocean  of  mountains,'  elevated  in  suc- 
cessive ridges  to  7,000  ft  in  height,  backed  by  the 
snowy  ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  and  covered  in 
great  part  with  an  uninterrupted  forest  of  both 
Asiatic  and  £uropean  vegetation.  The  W.  parts 
of  Delhi  trench  on  the  Indian  desert,  and  have  an 
arid  look,  and  thirsty  soil ;  other  portions  of  this 
prov.  are  also  flat,  but  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
rhe  Doab  is  flat,  and  abounds  in  long  grass,  but 
is  singularly  ddicient  in  timber.  Allahabad  is 
amongst  the  most  productive  provs.  in  Hindostan ; 
its  sorface  is  unequal,  the  S.  part  rising  pro- 
giearfvely  into  a  hill  tract,  which  extends  through 
Bandah  and  part  of  Kalpee  districts.  Buiidlecund 
and  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbudda  form  part  of 
the  high  central  table-land  of  India ;  thejr  abound  in 
deep  ravines,  fertile  valleys,  and  exten^ve  forests ; 
but  are  in  man^  parts  sterile,  as  are  also  some  of 
the  diittr.  even  m  the  neighbourhood  \yi  the  Gan- 
ges.^ The  central  provs.  are  undulating,  often  well 
cultivated,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  adorned  in 
many  parts  by  groves  and  forests.  Bchar,  N.  the 
Ixanges,  is  flat  and  waste ;  but  is  very  fertile  on 
the  S.  side  oX  that  river;  its  height  also  increases 
BA  it  advances  more  to  the  S.,  so  that  in  I^mghur 
we  find  a  mountainous  and  rocky  country  two- 
thirds  waste,  participating  in  the  natural  features 
of  the  Gundwanah  distncts,  joining  those  on  the 
Nerbudda.  Orissa,  near  the  sea  coajit,  is  low  and 
swampy ;  but  its  interior  contains  cultivated  plains 
and  dense  jungles,  backed  W.  by  a  mountainous 
forest  region,  which  descends  gradually  through 
the  Jungle  Mehals  and  Beerbhoom,  into  the  \ovr- 
lands  of  Bengal.  The  latter  are  enclosed,  both 
toward  the  sea  and  the  N.  border,  by  immense 
belts  of  jungle,  and  have  E.  the  noble  valley  of 
tlie  Brahmaputra,  which  constitutes  the  prov.  of 
Assam.  From  Sylhet  to  Aracan  the  interior  is  ex- 
tremely hiUv,  the  coast  swampy,  but  the  surface 
often  very  ^rtile  and  well  cultivated :  the  other 
ceded  Birmese  provinces  have  dense  forests  and 

1'ungles,  rice-plains,  and  a  rocky  coast,  preceded  by 
ow  islands. 

Geologif  and  MmeraU, — The  Himalaya,  in  Ku- 
mann,  is  composed  of  granite,'  gneiss,  'porphyry, 
quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende;  and  its  lower 
ranges  contain  sandstone,  brecciated  limestone, 
copper,  and  iron  ores.  The  Vindhyan  mountainsi 
betray  a  volcanic  Character  throughout,  and  the 
(larrows  mountains,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  exhibit  a  similar  structure.  Ter- 
tiary beds  are  met  with  in  Sylhet  and  where  the 
Brahmaputra  issues  from  the  Assam  valley,  con- 
taining organic  remains  of  crocodiles.  Testacea,  &c. 
The  Bhaugulpore  distr.  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
iron,  and  considerable  mines  have  formerly  been 
worked ;  the  ore  is  nodular,  and  yields  20  to  25  per 
cent,  metal  In  the  Svlhet  hills  there  is  a  fane 
granular  iron ;  and  in  l^mghur,  on  the  banks  uf 
the  Jumna,  and  in  the  Himalaya,  ore  is  found 
vieMing  30  to  60  per  cent.  Coal,  in  conjunction 
with  iron,  is  found  in  considerable  Quantity  both 
in  Burdwan  and  Sylhet;  that  or  the  former 
distr.  is  preferred,  and  is  lai^ely  consumed  at  Cal- 
cutta: some  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
Saugor  distr.,  on  the  Nerbudda,  which  showed  near 
the  surface.  The  upper  soil  is  dry,  light,  and 
sandy,  in  the  N\V.;  clayey  in  the  Doab  and  its 
neighbourhood;  sandy  again  in  Allahabad ;  and  a 
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shallow  alluvium  in  the  delta  of  Bengal.  In  Be- 
har,  and  elsewhere,  it  affords  efflorescences  of  nitre 
and  muriate  of  soda,  in  immense  quantities ;  the 
former  in  greater  abundance  thxm  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  annual  export  of  nitre 
from  Calcutta  has,  of  late  years,  been  about 
200,000  bags ;  sent  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  China, 
America,  and  France.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is 
a  gov.  monopoly,  within  the  provs.  of  Bengal  and 
Behar,  and  the  district  of  Cuttack.  The  upper 
provs.  are  supplied  with  salt,  partly  from  the  lower 
ones,  and  partly  from  salt  mines  in  the  W.  of 
India.  Diamonds  are  found  in  Bundlecund,  the 
matrix  being  a  conglomerate  bed,  with  quartzose 
pebbles ;  silver,  and  gold  dust,  in  many  nvers. 

The  Climate^  in  so  wide  an  extent  of'^country,  is, 
of  course,  very  varied ;  at  Calcutta,  the  annual 
mean  temp,  was  found,  by  three  years'  observa- 
tions, to  be  78°  39'  F. ;  at  Benares,  for  two  years, 
770  81';  and  at  Saharunpore  (Delhi),  73<' 6':  the 
barometer,  at  each  of  these  places,  for  like  periods, 
averaged  respectively  29764,  29*464,  and  28*766 
inches.  June  is  the  dampest,  January  the  driest 
month ;  drought  is  often  experienced  in  the  upper 
prov.,  where  the  depression  of  the  moistened  ther- 
mometer sometimes  exceeds  35° ;  but  at  Calcutta 
the  average  fall  of  rain  for  three  recent  years  was 
69*83  inches.  Bengal  prov.  is  subject  to  fogs; 
from  these  Tirhoot  (Behar)  is  free,  and  temperate, 
producing  almost  every  European  fruit  and  vege- 
table; the  upper  provinces  are  also  temperate, 
excepting  in  the  hottest  season,  when  burning 
winds  prevail,  occasionally  obliging  the  inhab.  to 
resort  to  underground  habitations.  In  Kumaon 
the  surface  is  wholly  covered  with  snow  from  Sep- 
tember to  April,  although,  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  thermom.  in  the  sun  often  rises  to  110° 
Fahr. 

Vegetable  Products. — Teafc,  saul,  sissoo,  banyan, 
ebony,  rattans,  bamboos,  and  a  large  number  of 
trees,  yielding  material  for  cordage;  oaks  and 
pines  in  the  hill  forests ;  and  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  cocoa,  areca,  and  other  palms, 
are  met  with  m  profusion.  (See  Hindostan.) 
The  lower  pro\'inces  are  highly  favourable  to  the 
production  of  rice,  the  staple  article  of  food,  and 
consequently  of  production ;  the  central  and  upper 
provs.  to  that  of^  the  drier  grains ;  European  pro- 
ducts, and  those  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  being 
raised  in  alternate  seasons.  Grain  forms  a  valuable 
export  from  BengaL  Indigo  is  cultivated  from 
Dacca  to  Dellii,  and  occupies  more  than  1,000,000 
statute  acres;  its  annual  produce  being  worth  from 
3  to  4  miU.  sterl.,  half  of  which  is  expended  in  its 
production.  There  are  900  indigo  factories  in  the 
presid.,  and  the  exports  to  Europe  of  the  article 
amounts,  iii  some  years,  to  9,000,000  lbs.  The  cul- 
ture of  opium  is  monopolised  by  the  government, 
and  is  carried  on  only  in  parts  of  Behar  and  lienare-s. 
The  opium  grown  in  these  provs.  is  considered  by 
the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  mostly  all  made  use  of, 
to  be  much  superior  in  flavour  to  the  opium  of  Mal- 
wah.  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  Patna 
and  Ghazeepore,  or  Benares  state  opium  manufac- 
tories, is  46,000  chests,  each  sold  at  120/1  The 
produce  is  sufiicient  to  bar  competition  in  Ctiina, 
and  the  price  proportionate  to  the  Bombay 
drug,  which  pays  60/.  dutj'.  On  an  average  of 
yeanj,  Bengal  has  never  sent  less  than  five  mil- 
lions sterling  worth  of  opium  to  China.  Cotton 
also  is  laigely  grown,  and  the  cultivation  has  in- 
creased immenciely  since  1861,  owing  to  the  dearth 
occasioned  by  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States. 
The  soil  of  Benares  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
sugar-cane,  and  sugar  might,  perhaps,  be  produced, 
were  sufficient  care  taken  in  its  manufacture,  of  as 
good  quality  as  that  of  the  W.  Indies.    Coffee, 
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pepper,  and  tobacco,  the  latter  chiefly  in  Bhaugul- 
])ore  and  Bundlecund,  are  staple  exports ;  the  rare 
apices  of  the  £.  archipelago  have  been  naturalised 
at  Calcutta,  and  a  multitude  of  trees,  fruits,  and 
other  vegetables  of  China,  Caubul,  Europe,  and 
America,  are  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  presid. 

AnimaU. — Alligators  abound  in  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra ;  tigers  infest  the  jungles ;  and  we 
meet  with  wild  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  leopards, 
wolves,  beans,  jackals,  a  great  variety  of  birds,  a 
profusion  of  fish,  and  different  species  of  serpents, 
both  innocent  and  noxious.  (See  Hindostax.) 
Silk  is  procured  from  both  the  native  and  the  Chi- 
nese or  annular  worm  ;  the  mulberry  and  castor 
oil  plants  being  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  The 
produce  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  of  Italy, 
though  the  best  Indian  silk  fetches  a  very  high 
price :  the  silk  distrs.  lie  chietlv  between  22^  and 
20°  lat,  and  86©  and  90°  long.  ' 

Race»  of  Men. — A  number  of  widely  differing 
tribes  inhabit  the  terriU  under  this  presid. :  Hin- 
doos, differing  in  physical  and  mental  qualities  in 
almost  every  prov. ;  the  hill-^ople  in  Bhaugul- 
pore,  and  Gonds  in  Gnndwanah,  of  which  tracts 
they  are  believed  to  be  tlie  aborigines ;  Mahrattas, 
Moguls,  Seiks,  Rajpoots,  especially  in  Delhi,  Bun- 
dlecund, and  Oude;  Cooshes,  Khyens,  Garrows, 
Coosyahs,  and  Mughs,  ultra  Gange'tic  nations,  all 
apparently  of  a  di&rent  family  from  the  Hindoos, 
with  quite  different  usages  and  religion.  (See 
India.) 

Fublic  Revenue, — The  total  revenue  of  the  pre- 
eidency,  in  the  three  years  1860-G2,  as  well  as  the 
expenditure  during  the  same  period,  is  given  in 
the  subjoined  statement: — 


Tcan  rading 
April  30 

BamiM 

£ 

12,803,214 
14,098,  KH 
13,760,007 

Expmditnra 

£ 

4,196,034 
4,530,181 
4,836,678 

18G0 
1861 
1862 

The  revenue  of  the  presidency  is  chieflv  derived 
from  three  great  sources,  namely',  the  land-tax, 
customs,  and  the  monopoly  of  opium.  The  land- 
.  tax,  including  excise,  '  Sayer '  (variable  imposts, 
such  as  to^^ii  duties,  tolls,  and  licences),  and  '  Mo- 
tur|jha'  (tax  on  houses,  shops,  and  trades),  was 
productive  of  a  revenue  of  3,820,080^  in  1860 ; 
of  .9,900,398/.  in  1861  :  and  of  4,342,109^  in 
1862.  The  customs  produced  2,003,009/.  in  1860 ; 
2,200,212/.  in  1861  ;  and  1,277,966/.  in  1862. 
Finallv,  opium  was  pnxiuctive  of  a  net  revenue  of 
3,636,453/.  in  1860 ;  of  3,316,613/.  in  1861 ;  and  of 
1,603,705/.  in  1862.  It  w^ill  be  seen  that  the  latter 
important  source  of  revenue  suffered  a  great  de- 
cline. Of  the  minor  items  of  revenue,  stamps 
l)roiiuced  637,789/. ;  salt,  1,603,705/. ;  income  and 
u-ssessed  taxes,  576,368/. ;  and  the  |)oet-office,  mint, 
and  miscellaneous  items,  465,104/L  in  the  year 
1»62. 

lieligum, — The  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  are 
the  prevailing  religions.  In  the  prov.  Bengal, 
the  Mohammedans  constitute  alx>ut  one-seventh 
of  the  pop.,  but  their  distribution  is  remarkable, 
as  in  the  W.  of  that  prov.  (and  in  Baliar)  they 
are  to  the  former  but  as  1  to  4,  while  they  equal 
their  numbers  in  the  E.,  although  more  distant 
from  the  original  seat  of  Mohammedan  power. 
Hie  Mussulmans  live  mostly  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  where  they  sometimes  even  outnumber  the 
iiindoos.  Buddliism  is  confined  to  Aracan  and 
the  Birmese  provs.  There  are  upwards  of  50,000 
native  Christians,  attendin^^  the  different  Pro- 
testant churches  stationed  m  the  presid.  The 
church  establishment  consists  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
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of  Calcutta  (to  whom  the  other  bishops  id  India 
are  subonlinate),  an  archdeacon,  and  37  chapUoiu. 
There  is  also  a  small  public  establishment  of  the 
Scotch  kirk.  The  Roman  Catholic  estab.  recdves 
the  countenance  and  support  of  gov. ;  its  members 
are  subordinate  to  a  vicar  apostolic  at  Agra,  with 
direct  authority  from  the  pope;  and  a  legate  at 
Calcutta,  under  the  authority  of  the  K.  C  oishop 
of  Madras.    Christianity  is  said  to  be  increasing;. 

TZatVipayj.— There  are  three  great  lines  of  rail- 
way in  the  presidency,  called,  respectively,  the 
East  Indian,  the  Eastern  Bengal,  and  the  Calcutta 
and  South  Eastern.  Of  the  portion  of  the  East 
Indian,  situated  in  the  Bengal  division,  674  miles 
were  open  in  1864.  The  Eastern  Bengal,  incorpo- 
rated Aug.  25,  1857,  consists  of  a  line  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Dacca,  via  Pubna,  with  a  branch  to 
Jessore;  total  length,  110  miles.  The  railway 
was  opened  throughout  Nov.  15,  1862.  The  C^d- 
cutta  and  South  Eastern,  incorporated  July  3, 
1857,  and  opened  Jan.  22,  1863,  consists  of  aline 
from  Intally  to  the  Mutla,  28^  miles  long.  All 
these  lines  were  constructed  bv  English  en^een, 
and  with  English  capital,  llie  Ea^ttem  Ikngil 
railway  was  made  at  a  cost  of  l,493,292iL,  and  the 
Calcutta  and  the  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  at  a 
cost  of  500,000/.  The  land  requued  for  the  laiter 
line  was  given  by  the  Indian  government. 

History,— In  1707,  Calcutta,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  subojdiuate  to  Madras,  was  made  a 
separate  presid. ;  and  in  1726,  a  charter  was  granted 
to  the  corap.  enabling  them  to  establish  a  penal 
court  there,  as  w^ell  as  at  the  other  presid.  In  ITdJ, 
by  a  treaty  with  Meer  Cosim,  the  soubahdar  of 
Bengal,  the  revenues  of  Burtlwan,  Midnopore, 
and  Chittagong,  were  assigned  to  the  E.  I.  Comp» 
and  in  1 765  an  imperial  grant  from  Shah  Allum 
to  the  English  to  receive  the  revenues  of  the  de- 
wann^'  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriasa,  gave  them 
the  virtual  sovereignty  of  those  provinces,  which 
they  actually  assumed  in  1772.  In  1773  a  ^\ys- 
nor-general  was  appointed  to  rc^dde  in  Bengal,  to 
which  prusid.  the  two  others  were  made  subonlinate, 
and  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  established,  with 
judges  appointed  by  the  crown ;  in  1775  the  oomix 
became  possessed  of  Benares  and  its  territory,  in 
1793,  under  tlie  administration  of  Lord  ComwalEs 
the  Perpetual  Settlement  was  introducd  into 
Bengal ;  prov.  courts  of  appeal  were  at  the  same 
time  establLihed  in  Calcutta,  Patna,  Moorshedabad 
and  Dacca,  with  the  courts  of  sudder  dewanny. 
andnizamut  adawlut:  in  1798,  the  English  took 
possession  of  Allahabad;  in  1801,  the  soubalidarof 
Oude  relinquished  Kohilcuud,  Gonickpoor,  and  the 
Doab,  to  the  British ;  and  in  1802,  the  nabob  of 
Fumickabad  ceded  his  territory  on  receipt  of  a 
pension.  In  1805,  the  empire  o^  Delhi  finally  fell 
before  the  British  arms.  Kuraaon  was  obtained 
from  Nepaul  in  1815:  Saugor  and  the  territoiies 
on  the  Nerbudda  w^ere  ceded  in  1818;  in  1824, 
SingaiKire  and  Malacca,  the  latter  cedeil  by  the 
Dutch,  were  acquired ;  and  in  1826,  large  distr.  in 
Gundwanah  were  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Berar; 
Aracan,  Martaban,  Ye,  Tavov,  and  Mezgui,  were 
ceded  also  in  1826  by  the  Birmese,  as  well  as  all 
dominion  over  Assam.  The  capital  of  Bengal 
has  nlwavs  been  the  seat  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India.  The  governors-general,  since  1758, 
have  been  as  follows  :— 


17.58  Col.  R.  CUve. 
1760  J.  L.  HolweU.Bq. 
1760  H.  Vansittart,  Esq. 

1764  J.  Spencer,  Baq. 

1765  Lord  Clive. 

1767  Harry  Verelst,  Esq. 

1769  J.  Cartier,  E>q. 

17 73  War.  Hasdnga,  Esq. 


178-5  Sir  J.  MacpherBon. 
1786  Marq.  Comwallis. 
1793  Lord  Teignmoath. 
1798  Marq.  Wellesley. 
18U5  Marq.  Comwalii«. 
18oo  Sir  6.  Barlow. 
1807  Earl  of  Minto. 
1818  Mai^aisof  Uai>anga 
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1838  r«ofd  Amhoffit. 
1<«8  Lord  W.  Bentinck. 
1S»  liord  Auckland. 
IMi  Lord  Ellenborough. 
ISU  Sir  Henxy  Hardiugo. 


1847  Marq.  Dalhousie. 
IBftS  Lord  Canning. 

1862  Lord  Elgin. 

1863  Sir  Johu  Lawrence. 


(For  further  details  regarding  the  presidency  of 
■Bengal,  see  India.) 

BENGAZY  (an.  ffetperis  and  Berenice),  a 
marit,  town  of  N.  Africa,  district  Barca,  reg.  Tri- 
poli on  the  £.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  (an. 
SyrtU  Major)  ;  hit.  320  7  30"  N.,  long.  20°  2^  E. 
Estimatecl  pop.  3,000.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the 
maigin  of  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  but  is 
miserably  buUt,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  infested 
to  an  almost  intolerable  extent  with  flies.  The 
haiboor,  which  seems  to  have  formerly  had  deep 
water,  is  filled  up,  so  that  it  caimot  now  be  entered 
by  vesselfi  drawing  more  than  7  or  8  ft  water;  and 
t^t  only  in  moderate  weather.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  port  is  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  bey,  but 
worthless  as  a  means  of  defence.  Notwithstanding 
its  poverty,  and  the  indolence  of  its  Arab  inhabi- 
tants, BeiigazT  has  some  trade,  principally  carried 
on  bjr  Jews.  Yhe  value  of  the  exports,  consisting 
principally  of  wool,  oxen,  and  sheep,  salted  butter 
and  com,  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  about 
12,0002.  per  annum.  The  trade  is  mostly  carried 
on  with  the  other  Barbaiy  states  and  Malta. 

It  is  believed  that  Ben^azy  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Berenice,  which  had  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  sin^lar,  that 
tboog^h  Its  walls  were  completely  repaired  under 
Jostinian,  hardly  a  trace  of  them  is  now  to  be 
met  with.  In  fact,  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  old  city 
is  to  he  found  above  the  surface  of  the  plain ;  but 
very  extensive  remains  are  found  on  digging  a 
foot  Off  two  below  the  surface. 

BENGORE  HEAD,  a  promontory  of  Ireland, 
N.  coast,  CO.  Antrim,  adjoining  the  (iiant's  Cause- 
way :  lat.  560  16'  10"  N.,  long.  6°  23'  20"  W. 
This  remarlcable  promontory  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  capes.  Of  these  the  most  perfect  and 
striking  is  Pleaskin.  'Its  summit,'  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  *  is  covered  with 
a  thin  grassy  sod,  under  which  lies  the  natural 
rock,  having  generally  a  uniform  hard  surface, 
somewhat  cracked  and  shivered.  At  the  depth  of 
10  or  12  ft  from  the  summit,  this  rock  begins  to 
assume  a  columnar  tendency,  and  forms  a  range 
of  massy  pillara  of  basalt,  which  stand  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  presenting,  in  the  sharp 
face  of  the  promontory,  the  appearance  of  a  mag- 
nificent gallery  or  colonnade,  of  upwards  of  60  fc. 
in  height.  This  colonnade  is  supported  on  a  solid 
basse  of  coarse  black,  irregular  rock,  nearly  60  ft. 
thick,  abounding  in  blebs  or  air-holes;  but  though 
comparatively  irregular,  it  may  be  evidently  ob- 
served to  affect  a  peculiar  figure,  tending,  in  many 
places,  to  run  into  regular  forms,  resembling  the 
shooting  of  salt  and  many  other  substances, 
during  a  hasty  crystallisation. 

*  Under  this  great  bed  of  stone  stands  a  second 
range  of  pillars,  between  40  and  50  ft.  in  height, 
less  gross  and  more  sharply  defined  than  those  of 
the  upper  stoiy ;  many  of  them,  on  a  close  view, 
emulating  even  the  neatness  of  the  columns  in  the 
Giant's  Causewav.  This  lower  range  is  borne  on 
a  layer  of  red  ochre-stone,  which  serves  as  a  relief 
to  snow  it  to  great  advantage. 

*  These  two  admirable  natural  galleries,  together 
with  the  interjacent  mass  of  irregular  rock,  form  a 
perpendicular  height  of  170  ft. ;  from  the  base  of 
which,  the  promontory,  covered  with  rock  and 
grass,  slopes  down  to  the  sea  for  the  space  of  200 
ft.  more,  making,  in  all,  a  mass  of  near  400  ft.  in 
height,  which,  in  beauty  and  variety  of  colouring, 
in  elegance  and  novelty  of  arrangement,  and  m 


the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  its  objects,  cannot 
readily  be  rivalled  by  anything  of  the  kind^t 
present  known.'  (Lettera  on  the  Coast  of  Antrim, 
12mo,  ed.  p.  91.) 

BENGUELA  a  country  of  W.  Africa,  the  limits 
of  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  Coawra 
river  on  the  N.,  the  Cumene  river  on  the  £.,  the 
mountains  behind  Cape  Negro  on  the  S.,  and  the 
shore  from  that  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coawra 
on  the  W.  According  to  this  outline,  it  extends 
from  90  to  le*'  N.  lat,  and  from  129  to  17°  E. 
long.,  having  a  mean  length  of  460  m.,  a  breadtli 
of  270  m.,  and  an  area  of  considerably  more  than 
1,000,000  sq.  m.  (Labat,  Relat  Hist  de  I'Ethiop. 
Or.,  L  67 ;  Barbol,  Voyage  to  Congo  River,  p.  501.) 

F<tce  of  the  Country. — Benguda  appears  to  be 
mountainous  throughout  its  whole  extent;  the 
land  rising  sometimes  so  high  that,  if  it  do  not 
actually  reach  the  snow-line,  a  very  great  decree 
of  cold  is  experienced.  (Battel,  Purchas'  Pilgnma, 
li.  275 ;  Bowditch's  Portuguese  Discoveries,  p.  62.) 
These  mountains  come  down  to  the  sea,  are  in 
general  very  difficult  of  passage,  but,  like  other 
African  elevations,  rise  in  masses  rather  tlian 
peaks,  and  abound  in  terraces,  table-lands,  and 
valleys,  to  their  very  summits.  The  rivers  are 
numerous  and  important,  and  as  the  direction  of 
the  mountains  is  from  NE.  to  SW.,  the  chief  of 
them  mn  a  N\V.  course  to  the  Atlantic.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  huge  river,  without  a  name, 
which  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Negro,  and 
with  the  Cobal,  Coporao,  Catumbela,  and  Cuvo. 
Besides  these,  which  are  very  large,  there  are  an 
immense  number  of  small  streams  running  short 
and  almost  straight  across  from  the  W.  flanks  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  various  aflluents  of  the 
principal  rivers  are  almost  innumerable ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  springs  of  sweet  water  are  so  abun- 
dant, that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
they  may  be  found  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet  The  natural  consequence  of  this  abundant 
moisture  in  tropical  countries  is  observed  in  Ben- 
guela,  and  nowhere  is  vegetation  more  abundant 
or  more  varied.  Dense  forests  of  cedars,  palms, 
boobash,  date- trees,  tamarinds,  with  every  other 
tropical  tree — and  some  that  belong  to  more  tem- 
perate climates,  clothe  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
mountains,  intermixed  with  vines,  bananas, 
ananas,  and  all  the  finest  species  of  tropical  fruit 
Lions,  tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami, 
and  other  large  animals,  are  extremely  numerous ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  zebra  is  veiy  commonly 
met  with,  and,  in  short,  every  vrild  animal  for 
which  Africa  is  noted  is  found  within  the  limits  of 
Benguela.  The  elk  (which  is  also  a  native  here) 
is  particularly  prized,  fipom  its  being  supposed  that 
one  of  his  hoofs  has  power  to  cure  the  epilepsy ; 
deer  and  antelopes,  of  course,  are  abundant 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  very  numerous.  Tlie 
ostrich  is  also  found  here,  with  all  the  reptiles, 
danj^erous  and  harmless,  for  which  this  part  of 
Africa  is  so  much  reputed;  crocodiles  being  espe- 
cially numerous  and  powexfuL  The  mountains 
are  Imoira  to  3rield  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum, 
and  crystals ;  and  are  supposed  to  possess  gold  and 
silver.  Some  of  the  rivers  unquestionably  bring 
down  the  former,  but  probably  in  small  quantities, 
which  the  natives  woric  into  the  handles  of  their 
hatchets. 

The  rainv  season  is  accounted,  in  Benguela,  to 
last  through  May  and  June ;  but  it  is  extremely 
irregular,  and  sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  the  space 
of  three  years.  (Bowditch,  voL  ii)  The  coast  is, 
by  all  accounts,  excessively  unhejalthy;  but  the 
interior  is  salubrious,  and  apparently  well  fitted 
for  cultivation  of  all  kinds ;  every  d^ree  of  tem- 
perature  seems   to  be  experienced  at  different 
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elevotioxis,  and  it  probably  in  not  exposed  to  the 
uncertainty  of  rain,  which  exists  on  the  coast.  Bat- 
tel, who  resided  in  different  parts  of  the  interior 
fur  a  considerable  time,  never,  amongst  all  his 
miseries,  complains  of  the  climate. 

Benguela  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  petty 
tribes  of  independent  barbarians,  whose  habits  and 
manners  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  negroes, 
with  the  exception  of  one — the  Gagas,  or  Gigas, 
a  wandering  herd  of  robbers,  which  appear  to  ap- 
proximate nearer  to  perfect  barbarism  than  any 
other,  even  of  the  African  races.  They  are  of  no 
tribe  nor  nation,  destroy  all  their  own  children, 
and  keep  up  their  strength  and  numbers  by  steal- 
ing those  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  from 
the  countries  which  they  overrun.  They  are  bold 
and  skilful  soldiers,  but  ruthless  cannibal,  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  art  or  industry,  so  that 
wherever  they  encamp,  they  destroy  all  around, 
and  then  depart,  to  iunict  the  same  desolation  on 
some  other  district.  They  appear  frec^uently  to 
cause  a  famuic,  where  such  a  calamity  would 
otherwise  seem  to  be  impossible,  verifying  tiie 
animated  description  of  the  locust : — '  Before  them 
is  a  garden,  belund  them  a  barren  desert.'  Battel, 
who  was  their  prisoner  for  more  than  two  years, 
has  left  a  full  and  curious  account  of  these  sa- 
vages, which  carries  the  impress  of  truth  on  every 
line.  Benguela  was  formerly  subject  to  Angola, 
at  least  nominally,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  that  kingdom.  The  Portu- 
gue.^  have  long  had  settlements  on  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  but  their  power  does  not  seem  to  ex- 
tend far  bevond  their  forts.  See  Angola.  (Bat- 
tel's Purchas,  ii.  974-977;  Barbol,  p.  601;  Me- 
roUa,  pp.  60-68;  Labat,  i.  60-70;  Bowditch, 
pp.  26-64;  Capt.  Owen's  Nar.  of  Voy.,  ii.  271- 
275.) 

BENGUELA  VELHA  {Old  Benguela),  the 
native  capital  of  the  country  above  described,  lat. 
lOo  45'  S.,  long.  150  5'  E.  It  is  well  situated  on 
the  coast,  between  the  rivers  Cuve  and  Lonja,  in 
a  very  fruitful  champaign  country,  and  about 
8  m.  to  the  8.  is  a  convenient  harbour,  called  by 
the  sailors  Hen's  Bay,  from  the  number  of  do- 
mestic fowl  which  are  collected  about  it.  There 
are  no  accounts  preserved  of  the  pop.  or  other  sta- 
tistics of  Old  Benguela ;  its  trade,  if  it  ever  had 
anv,  having  long  since  been  transferred  to 

bENGUELA  (ST.  FILIPPE  DE),  the  Por- 
tuguese capital  of  the  same  country,  lat,  12^  12' 
S,,  long.  15  E®. ,  about  100  m.  S.  of  the  old  town. 
Pop.  about  3,000,  the  greater  portion  being  free 
blacks  or  slaves.  It  is  a  wretched  place,  built  of 
half-baked  bricks,  and  so  slightly  that  no  tene- 
ments are  ever  repaired,  but  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  decay,  others  are  built  by  their  sides.  It  stands 
on  an  open  bay,  and  is  watered  by  a  tolerable 
stream,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  small 
rivers.  Its  site  is  a  marsh,  full  of  stagnant  pools, 
and  so  extremely  unhealthy,  that  the  Portuguese 
afiirm  none  of  their  countrywomen  could  endure 
it  three  montlis.  It  was  once  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  invasion  of  elephants,  a  number  of  them  having 
entered  it  in  search  of  water  during  the  drjr  sea^ 
son ;  and  danger  always  threatens  the  inhabitants 
from  the  alligators  and  hippopotami  in  the  river. 

BENICAKLO,  a  marit.  town  of  Spain,  in  Va- 
lencia, on  the  Mediterranean,  25  m.  S.  Tortosa. 
Poj>.  ^,950  in  1857.  The  town  is  defended  by 
walls,  a  ditch,  and  an  old  castle.  Streets  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean.  The  surrounding 
territory  is  very  fruitful,  particularly  in  wine  ^ 
large  quantities  of  which,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
considerable  strength  and  tiavour,  are  shipped  from 
this  town,  whence  it  has  its  name,  principally  for 
Cette.    It  i;»  thence  conveyed  to  Bordeaux,  where 
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it  is  employed  to  give  body  and  odonr  to  the 
clarets,  especial!  v  to  those  exported  to  the  Eng- 
lish markets.     (Ilenderson  on  Wines,  p.  194.) 

BENIN,  a  country  of  Africa,  near  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  4°  and  9^ 
N.  Ut,  and  4^  and  SjP  £.  long.    It  has  &  the 
Gulf,  W.  Dahomey,  NW.  Yarriba^  and  XE.  snd  E. 
the  lower  Niger,  which  separates  it  from  the  states 
of  Nyffe,  Jacoba,  Funda,  and  Calabar.    It  hu  a 
triangular  form,  is  about  340  m.  in  length,  by  300 
m.  in  extreme  width,  and  contains  ^bably  not 
less  than  50,000  sq.  m.    (Adams'  Remaika  on 
Coast  from  E.  Palmas  to  N.  Congo,  pp.  109-1^; 
Clapperton's  Second  Exped.,  pp.  1-37;  Landers 
Travels,  pp.  632-694.)     6n  the  coast,  the  country 
is  level,  but  it  rises  gradually.  tiU,  in  the  central 
parts,  the  continuation  of  the  Koig  moimtaos 
attains  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft    It  is  well  watered, 
for  the  delta  of  the  Niger  comprises  more  than 
140  m.,  that  is,  more  than  7-lOths  of  the  whole 
sea-board.    The  W.  branch  of  this  delU  is  the 
stream  which  has  always  been  called  the  river  of 
Benin  ;  the  farthest  £.  is  the  main  limb,  formerly 
called  the  Nun  ;  but  demonstrated  by  Lander  to 
be  the  Niger.     (See  Niger.)     Besides  these,  there 
are  several  other  streams  upon  the  coast,  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  mountains  give 
forth  many  affluents  to  the  great  river  in  the 
interior.     (Smith's  Vovage  to  Guinea,  p.  227; 
Lander,  p.  467  et  aeq. ;  'Adams,  pp.  109, 119,  Ac) 
Under  the  iniiuence  of  abundant  irrigation,  and  a 
tropical  sun,  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  tctt 
numerous.    They  do  not,  however,  differ  from 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  same  coast,  except  that 
wood  is  rather  more  abundant     (Adams,  p.  HI.) 
The  hippopotamus  is  more  common  than  in  other 
countries  of  Guinea  (Lander,  p.  639),  in  proportioa 
to  the  more  magnilicent  scale  of  the  hydrographT; 
but  in  other  respects,  the  animals  of  Boim  are 
also  described  in  those  of  Guinea  generally ;  aod 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives:   iJie  same  arts,  wiUi  the 
exception  of  gold  working,  for  gold  is  not  found  in 
Benin  (Adams,  p.  170^  ;  the  same  govemmeDt; 
the  same  religion  (Feticism)  :  the  same  festi>*als, 
marked  by  the  same  disgusting  cruelties,  are  ob- 
served here  as  in  Ashantee  (see  AsHAXTEK),iritli 
one  additional  aggravation,  namely,  the  annual 
sacrifice  of  human  victims  to  the  power  of  the  set. 
(Adams,  p.   115.)     Benui  is  well  peopled;  the 
capital  contains  15,000  inhab.,  and  the  town  of 
Warre  5,000.     (Adams, iii  123.)     Chipperton  also 
found  the  N.  frontier,  on  the  Akinga  river,  very 
populous,  as  did  Lander  that  of  the  £.,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.    Previously  to  the  nominal 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  this  country  was  tha 
great  theatre  of  that  traffic.    An  annual  fair  is 
held  at  Bonnv,  on  the  coast,  at  which  not  fewer 
than  20,000  slaves  are  sold,  of  whom  it  is  alleged 
16,000  are  brought  from  the  single  district  of 
Heebe  or  Eboe,  a  port  of  Benin,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Niger.    Some  few  of  these  are  sold  to 
native  masters,  as  the  kings  of  New  and  Old 
Calabar,  but  the  vast  m^ority  are  disposed  of  to 
forei^  traders,  and  are  shipped  principally  for 
Brazil  and  Cuba.   (Adams,  p.  1 29 ;  Buxton,  pas$im, 
<tc)   A  more  harmless  trade,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  carried  on  in  salt,  palm  oil,  and  blue 
coral. 

Benix,  a  large  town  of  Africa,  cap.  of  the  above 
kingdom;  lat.  6«>  15'  N.,  long.  6«  53'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  about  16,000.  It  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  a  large  stream,  hitherto  called  the  river 
of  Benin,  but  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  nume' 
rous  mouths  of  the  Niger ;  it  is  built  without  any 
order,  the  houses  being  detached  from  each  other, 
and  consequently  occupying  a  great  deal  of  ground. 
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They  are  large,  constructed  of  day,  and  neatly 
thatched  with  reeds,  straw,  or  leaves.  There  is  an 
almost  continual  market  for  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
pigs,  poultry,  yams,  cotton,  ivory,  and  European 
wares  ;  it  was  also  formerly  the  great  emporium 
for  slaves ;  hut  the  river  not  being  navigable  for 
laige  ships  higher  than  40  m.  belovr  Benin,  this 
traffic  is  now  carried  on  nearer  the  coast,  and 
chieflv  at  Brass,  the  outlet  of  the  main  branch  of 
the  Niger.  Benin  has  a  system  of  municipal 
government  resembling  that  of  more  civilised 
communities.  Gatto,  or  Agatton,  is  the  port  of 
Benin;  it  lies  about  40  m.  down  the  river,  or 
imther  on  a  large  creek  which  the  former  gives 
out  firom  its  bank,  and  is  accessible  to  craft  of  the 
burden  of  60  tons.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  and  more 
populous  than  Benin  itself.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  well  wooded,  fertile;  but  low,  flat,  swampy, 
and  very  unhealthy.  It  was  here  that  Belzoni 
died  of  dysentery  in  1823,  on  his  road  to  Houssa 
and  Timbuctoo.  (Smith's  Voyage  to  Guinea, 
p.  234 ;  Adams's  Remarks  on  the  Country  from 
Cape  PalmaSj  p.  Ill,  &c ;  Nouvelles  Annales  des 
Voyages,  xxii.  142.) 

Benin  (Bight  of).  The  coast  of  Benin  is  so 
called.  It  is  a  considerable  indentation  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  extending  from  the  Akinga  to 
the  Niger.  It  is  an  iron-lx>und  coast,  offering  no 
entrance  to  vessels,  except  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
«nd  scarcely  there,  if  the  vessels  be  of  much 
burden. 

Bexnr  (River  of),  called  also  the  Formosa), 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  about  180  m.  below 
Benin,  in  lat  6°  40'  N.,  long.  6°  E.  It  is  a  deltoid 
branch  of  the  Niger,  commencing  at  Kirree,  about 
100  m.  above  Benin,  and  its  whole  course,  in- 
clusive of  ^vindings,  may  be  about  210  m.     (See 

NiGKR.) 

BENISUEFF,  a  town  of  Egypt,  cap.  prov.  same 
name,  on  the  W.  btaak  of  the  Nile,  64  m.  S.  Cairo. 
Pop.  estimated  at  7,000.  It  has  a  line  of  railway 
to  Cairo,  which  places  it  in  direct  commxmication 
with  Alexandria  and  the  Mediterranean.  Beui- 
sueff  is  a  pretty,  well  built,  important  town,  beuig 
the  entrepot  for  all  the  produce  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  Fayoum.  It  has  a  cotton-miU,  and 
several  other  manufiictures.  and  is  well  supplied 
with  provisions  of  all  sorts.  Quarries  of  alabaster 
have  been  discovered  in  its  vicinity.  (Scott's 
Egvpt  and  Candia,  p.  266.) 

BENNECKENSTEIN,  or  BENKENSTEIN, 
a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxon v,  reg.  Erfurth,  on 
the  Rapbode,  at  the  foot  of  the  llarz,  in  an  enclave 
situated  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  13  m.  NNW. 
Noidhausen.  Pop.  4,223  in  1861.  The  town  has 
an  iron-foundiT,  a  nail-work,  a  brewery,  and  a 
manufactorv  of  baskets. 

BEN  NEVIS,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, the  second,  in  point  of  altitude,  of  the 
British  mountains.  It  lies  immediately  to  the  E. 
of  Fort  WiUiam,  being  separated  from' the  Gram- 
pians by  the  desolate  tract  called  the  Moor  of 
Kannoch.  It  rises  4,370  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  being  only  20ft.  lower  than  Ben  Macdhu, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  while  it  is  799 
ft.  higher  than  Snowdon,  the  most  elevated  of  the 
Welsh  mountains.  Its  circumference  at  the  base 
exceeds  24  m.  Its  outline  all  round  is  well  de- 
fined. Its  N.  front  consists  of  two  grand  ascents 
or  terraces :  the  level  top  of  the  lowest  of  which, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1,700  A..,  contaius  a  wild 
tarn  or  mountain  lake,  ^  The  outer  acclivities  of 
this,  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  are  very  steep, 
though  covered  with  a  short  grassy  sward,  inter- 
mixed with  heath ;  but  at  the  lake,  this  general 
vegetable  clothing  ceases.  The  surface  of  the 
upper  and  higher  part  of  the  mountain,  where 
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not  absolutely  precipitous,  is  strewed  with  angular 
fragments  of  stone,  of  various  sizes,  wedged  toge- 
ther, and  forming  a  singularly  rugged  covering, 
among  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  symptom  of 
vegetable  life.  On  the  NE.  side,  a  broad,  terrific, 
and  tremendous  precipice,  commencing  at  the 
summit,  reaches  down  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
1,500  ft.  The  furrows  and  chasms  in  the  black 
beetling  rocks  of  this  precipice  are  constantly  filled 
with  snow,  and  the  brow  of  the  mountain  is  also 
encircled  with  an  icy  diadem.  From  the  summit, 
the  view  is  remarkablygrand  and  sublime:  it 
commands  most  of  the  W.  islands,  from  the  Pass 
of  Jura  to  Cuchullin,  in  Skye ;  and  on  the  E.,  the 
view  extends  to  Schiehallion,  Cairngorm  and  Ben 
Macdhu.'     (Anderson's  Highlands,  f).  266.^ 

^  Ben  bcin^  a  term  used  in  the  Gaelic  to  signify  a 
high  summit,  is  applied  to  several  of  the  Scotch 
mountains,  as  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch 
Lomond,  3,195  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  best  knoii-n  of  all  the  Highland  mountains ; 
Ben  Macdhu,  on  the  confines  of  Banff,  Inverness, 
and  Aberdeen,  4,890  ft.  above  the  sea,  being,  as 
already  stated,  20  ft.  higher  than  Ben  Nevis; 
Ben  Sawyers,  Ben  Gloe,  Ben  Wyvis,  4c  (See 
Scotland^ 

BENOIT  (ST.),  a  town  of  the  Isle  de  Bourbon, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Marsouins.  Estim.  pop.  4.000.  The  pn)ducts  of 
the  district  are  shipped  in  small  vessels  at  the 
creek,  or  bay,  for  St.  Denis,  the  cap.  of  the 
island. 

BENSHEIM,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  15  m.  S.  Darmstadt.  Pop. 
4,477  m  1861.  The  town  has  a  church,  a  college, 
and  an  hospital 

BERAR,  an  old  proAonce  of  the  Deccan,  India, 
comprising  Nagpoor,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  Gundwanah;  between  lat.  17°  48'  and  229  43' 
N.,  long.  78°  20'  to  S(P  48'  E. :  greatest  length, 
N.  to  S.,  330  m. ;  breadth  300  m. ;  area  56,723  sq. 
m.  (Capt.  Sutherhmd.)  Po|>.  about  2,500,000. 
In  the  N.  its  boundary  is  a  high  table-land ;  its 
SW.  limit  is  for  the  most  part  identical  with  the 
course  of  the  Wurda.  The  other  chief  rivers  are 
the  Pain-Gunga,  its  tributary  the  Khahan,  and 
the  Mahanuddy.  The  land  is  fertile  in  dr>'  grains ; 
peas,  vetches,  flax,  sugar,  betel,  and  tobacco,  are 
also  raised ;  and,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war,  it  has  become  a  great  field  for  cot- 
ton. The  Nagpoor  wheat  is  reckoned  the  most 
nutritious  in  India ;  it  comes  to  perfection  in  three 
months,  and  with  maize,  which  is  sown  after  it  as 
a  second  crop,  forms  the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
inhab.  A  Ituge  proportion  of  the  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  since  the  British  have 
had  the  government  of  this  country;  the  capital 
of  the  cultivators  generallv  has  increased,  and 
irrigation  and  the  state  oi  the  wells  are  better 
attended  to.  Sugar,  betel,  and  tobacco  are  laigely 
manured,  but  not  with  cow  dung,  which  is  used 
by  the  Hindoos  for  the  floors  of  houses,  and  for 
fuel,  though  plenty  of  wood  suitable  for  the  latter 
purpose  is  scattered  over  the  coimtry.  Indigo 
grows  wild,  but  is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent, 
and  opium  very  little.  A  great  portion  of  the 
countiy  belongs  to  zemindars,  who  pay  nothing 
but  a  quit-rent  to  government,  and  are  in  other 
respects  independent  of  any  superior  authority; 
but  these  are  less  numerous  in  the  central  districts. 

The  revenue  is  collected  under  the  village  set- 
tlement; the  chief  fanner  of  the  village  being 
the  potail,  responsible  for  the  payment  of  tlie  ryots 
under  him ;  receiving  their  rents ;  advancing  them 
money  when  necessary,  and  receiving  for  his  own 
remuneration  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  sum 
collected.     Cowls,   or  agreements   between  the 
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goveniiDent  and  the  potail,  or  between  the  potail 
and  the  rf  ot,  that  only  so  much  shall  be  collected 
from  the  land  in  a  certain  term  (generally  live  or 
seven  years),  are  very  common,  and  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Mahrattas  when  they  conquered 
this  territory,  in  order  to  promote  cultivation, 
which  at  that  time  had  been  greatly  neglected. 
The  system  is  said  to  be  advantageous;  and  if 
the  asiseasant  were  moderate,  and  the  term  of 
agreement  extended,  and  the  conditions  abided 
by^,  it  perhaps  would  be  as  good  a  system  aa  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  bottomed  will  admit  of. 

The  office  of  potail  is  usually  considered  heredi- 
tary, but  is  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  revenue  is  about  46  or  47  lacs, 
and  the  civil  expenditure  seven  or  eight  lacs  ru- 
pees a  vear.  The  ascending  ranks  of  judicial 
authorities  are  the  potail,  the  native  peigimnah 
collector,  the  soubahdar  of  the  district,  and  the 
rajah  himself,  who  holds  all  the  soubahdar  juris- 
diction round  the  capitaL  The  punchayet,  a  body 
of  five  judges,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  by  each 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  fifth  h^  the 
potail,  decides  most  civil  suits,  and  its  decision  is 
final.  This  system  is  said  to  work  well,  except 
near  Nagpoor,  where  corruption  is  common.  It  is 
always,  however,  resorted  to ;  for,  when  the  rajah 
decides,  he  exacts  \  of  the  sum  in  dispute  as  a 
fine  from  the  loser,  and  another  ^  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  decision  from  the  winner.  There  are 
no  statute  laws:  succession  to  property  is  com- 
monly determined  by  the  Hindoo  code,  and  there 
are  a  Yew  men  of  learning  in  the  cap.  versed  in 
this ;  but  where  one  of  these  is  not  called  in,  most 
matters  are  determined  by  the  punchayet  Educa- 
tion \a  not  much  countenanced ;  it  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  children  of  the  Brahmins,  and  mer- 
cantile classes,  and  amongst  these  extends  little 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  All  other 
classes  are  very  illiterate,  and  it  is  rare  that  a  cul- 
tivator can  write  his  own  name.  Previous  to  th^ 
introduction  of  railroads,  there  was  little  com- 
mercial intercourse ;  the  public  roads  were  few ; 
there  were  no  canals;  and  communication  was  very 
trifling  generally.  The  opening  of  the  railway 
from  Nagpoor  to  Bombay,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  gave  an  enormous  impulse  to  trade,  par- 
ticularly as  furnishing  the  necessary  means  of 
conveyance  to  the  sea  of  the  produce  of  the  cotton 
districts. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  Mahrattas 
overran  this  countr}',  and  under  the  second  Mah- 
ratta  rajah,  Jenjee,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  i^ore  fiou- 
rishing  condition  than  at  any  other  period.  The 
rajah  of  Nagpoor,  however,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  having  become  hostile  to  the 
British,  was  deprived  of  the  prov.  of  Cuttack,  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  him,  and  some  terri- 
tories adjoining  Hyderabad,  which  were  given  to 
the  nizam.  In  1817  the  rajah  was  again  in  arms 
against  the  English,  who  then  took  upon  them- 
selves the  administration  of  his  territory.  This 
continued  for  8^  years,  during  which  time  much 
improvement,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
l)eople,.was  effected.  The  annual  revenue  had 
risen  from  87  to  47  lacs  of  rupees,  when  the  central 
parts  were  delivered  up  to  the  j^oung  rajah  Bajee 
Bao  Booslah,  on  his  majority  m  1826,  at  which 
time  he  ceded  to  us  a  territory  on  both  banks  of 
the  Xerbudda,  and  parts  of  Gundwanah,  together 
with  an  annual  tribute  of  8  lacs ;  the  whole  of  our 
acquisition  by  this  treaty  being  estimated  at  30 
lacs  rup.  a  year.  In  1829  the  rajah  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  rest  of  his  prov.,  with  an  agree- 
ment that  instead  of  a  force  of  3,000  horse  and 
2,000  foot,  he  should,  fur  the  future,  maintain  a 
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standing  army  of  1,000  horse  only.  This  agree* 
ment  remained  in  force  till  the  year  1853,  wbe^ 
on  the  death  of  the  rajah  (Dec.  11),  his  territoris 
were  added  to  the  British  possessions  in  l£&. 
(HamUton's  E.  I.  Gaz.,  i.  217-221 ;  Reports  » the 
Affairs  of  the  E.  L  Comp.,  Evid.  of  Mr.  Jenkins, 
pp.  140-150;  Append.,  vi.  163.) 

BERAT,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  K. 
part  of  Albania,  on  the  Tuberathi  (an  Apau),  28 
m.  NE.  Aulona;  lat.  40°  48'  N.,  long.  19®  62'  E. 
It  consists  of  an  acropolis  or  citadel,  on  the  summit 
of  a  prettjr  high  hill,  and  of  a  lower  town.  The 
former,  which  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by 
Ali  Pacha,  is  veiy  extensive,  and  contains  within 
it  the  palace  of  the  vizier,  several  Greek  chuichoi, 
and  about  250  houses.  Being  commanded  by  the 
neighbouring  heights,  and  without  either  spiings 
or  cisterns  (rouqueville),  it  could  oppose  no  effec- 
tual resistance  to  an  invading  army  properiy  sup- 
plied with  artUleiy,  or  strong  enough  effectosUy 
to  blockade  it.  The  lower  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
acropolis,  is  intersected  by  the  river,  over  which 
there  is  a  good  bridge  of  eight  arches.  It  has 
numerous  mosques,  and  a  huge  and  handsome 
bazaar.  Merchants  import  British  and  other  fureign 
goods  through  the  port  of  Aulona.  Scandobeg 
railed  in  an  attempt  to  take  this  town,  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  an  important  post,  and 
the  kev,  in  fact,  of  this  part  of  the  countrv.  (Pon- 
quevillc,  Voyage  de  la  Grfece,  i  301,  ed.  1820: 
Hughes'  Albania,  ii.  385.) 

BERAUN,  a  walled  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  die. 
same  name,  on  the  Beraun,  20  m.  WSW.  Pingoe, 
on  the  railway  from  Prague  to  Pilsen.  Pop.  4,010 
in  1857.  It  has  fabrics  of  earthenware  and  fire- 
arms ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  quairiea  of 
marble  and  coal  mines.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
town,  the  Austrians,  in  1756,  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Prussians. 

BERBERA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  the  Somaulis,  on  the  Sea  of  Bab^ 
Mandeb,  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  and  deepbav; 
lat.  10°  24'  N.,  long.  45°  8'  E.  It  is  rather  an  en- 
campment than  a  town,  the  inhab.  dwelling  mortly 
in  tents  or  huts  constructed  of  a  few  sticks,  and 
covered  with  skins.  It  has  few  permanent  rw- 
dents ;  but  from  September  to  Apnl,  during  which 
period  a  great  annual  fair  is  held,  there  is  a  laige 
concourse  of  visitors,  sometimes  to  the  amount  d 
7,000  or  10,000.  The  Somaulis  bring  with  them, 
from  the  interior,  ghee  or  butter,  coffee,  sheep,  va- 
rious descri[)tions  of  gums,  myrrh,  ostrich  featheis, 
gold  dust,  hides,  and  slaves  of  both  sexes,  which 
they  exchange  for  iron,  lead,  cotton,  cloth,  rice, 
and  dhourrah,  brought  from  the  Arabian  ports  d 
Mocha,  Hodeida,  and  MakuIIah.  The  tnde  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Banian  merchants, 
who  are  said  to  realise  large  profits.  (Wellsted^s 
Arabia,  ii.  360,  Ac.) 

BERBICE.    See  Guiana. 

Berda,  a  small  river  in  South  Russia,  gov.  Taa- 
rida,  falling  into  the  sea  of  Azof.  It  is  not  nari- 
gable,  and  very  often,  during  the  summer  months, 
I)artially  div.  On  the  eastern  banks  of  this  riv« 
stands  the  little  town  of  Petrofsky,  the  principal 
station  of  the  Azof  Cossacks. 

Bkrdiaksk,  a  rising  maritime  town  of  Sonth 
Russia*  gov.  Taurida,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Berda,  on  the  N.  shore  of  sea  of  Azof,  150  m.  NE. 
SimferopoL  Pop.  6,498  in  1849,  and  11,351  in 
1864.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  low  sandy  plain 
of  one  mile  wide  and  several  miles  in  length,  im- 
mediately underneath  an  acclivity  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly to  the  steppe,  60  ft.  high.  It  is  a  stereo- 
typed edition  of  all  Russian  towns— the  streets 
running  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The 
houses,  1,424  in  number,  are  generally  of  one  stoiy 
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Idgh,  and  principally  built  of  bricks ;  some  are 
coDstructed  with  a  soft  sort  of  stone  brought  iipm 
Kertch,  where  it  is  found  in  immense  quantides. 
This  kind  of  stone,  owin^  to  its  non-endurability, 
is  veiy  unsuitable  for  bmlding  purposes ;  never- 
thelesB,  on  accoimt  of  the  great  facility  in  working 
it  into  different  shapes,  wmch  Russian  masons  do 
easily'  with  their  axes,  it  has  been  largely  em- 
pk>yed  in  the  south  part  of  Russia.  The  walls  of 
the  houses  are  very  thickly  built,  to  enable  them 
to  resist  the  severe  cold.  Besides  the  foregoing 
Dnmber  of  houses,  there  are  189  grain  magazines, 
which  are  capable  of  holding  about  50,000  quarters. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  this  port  in 
the  year  1863  amounted  to  137,355  quarters.  The 
exports  were  largest  in  1861,  when  they  rose  to 
351,957  quarters.  (Report  of  Consul  Wagstaff  on 
the  trade  of  Berdiansk,  dated  July  14, 1864.) 

BERDITCHEF,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
gov.  Volhynia,  on  its  SE.  confines,  25  m.  S.  Jito- 
mir.  It  IS  dirty  and  ill  built,  and  is  principally 
inhabited  by  Jews.  It  is,  however,  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  trade.  Its  fair,  called  Onoufrief 
fnefAaXxL,  is  much  frequented. 

BEREZINA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe :  it 
rises  in  the  district  of  Dissna,  gov.  Minsk,  which 
it  traverses  from  N.  to  S. :  after  recei\dng  various 
affluenta,  and  being  joined  by  a  canal  with  the 
Dun,  it  falls  into  the  Dnieper  a  little  below 
Ritchitxa.  lliis  river  has  become  celebrated  from 
the  difficulties  and  disasters  attending  the  passage 
over  it  of  the  army  under  Napoleon,  when  re- 
treating from  Moscow  in  1812.  The  above  river 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  and  smaller 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  also  rises  in  the 
gov.  Minsk,  and  which,  having  divided,  during  a 
part  of  its  course,  the  govts,  of  Grodno  and  Wihia, 
rails  into  the  Niemen,  at  Nikolaef. 

BERGAMO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  cap. 
fffov.  and  distr.  same  name,  on  low  hills  between 
the  Serio  and  the  Brembo,  29  m.  NE.  Milan,  on 
the  railwav  from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop.  35,200 
in  1862.  Ihe  town  is  surrounded  by  waUs,  and 
has  an  old  castle;  but  these  are  useless  as  means 
of  defence.  It  is  well  built ;  has  a  massive  cathe- 
dral, 14  churches,  12  monasteries,  10  nunneries,  a 
large  hospital,  a  mont-de-jpietef  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  a  lyceum,  and  a 
aeminario ;  the  Carrarese  school,  founded  b^  Count 
Cairara,  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  in 
music,  painting,  and  architecture ;  a  public  library, 
with  60,000  vols.,  and  two  theatres.  There  are 
extensive  establishments  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
produced  in  the  vicinity,  with  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  iron-foundries.  The  trade  of  the  town 
has  much  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way to  Milan ;  it  is  now  a  chief  station  on  the 
line  from  Milan  to  Venice.  A  great  fair  is  an- 
nuaU3'  held  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  fourteen 
following  days,  in  a  laige  quadrangular  building, 
called  the  Jteroj  containing  540  booths  or  shops. 
Ail  the  products  of  Lombfurdy  are  exposed  to  sale 
at  this  fair;  but  silk  is  the  staple  article,  and  next 
to  it  iron  and  wine.  It  has  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  grindstones,  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Tlie  value  of  the  goods  disposed  of  at  the 
fair  is  said  sometimes  to  amount  to  1,200,000^ 
It  has  also  other,  but  less  considerable,  'fairs, 
and  cattle-markets.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
of  the  provincial  assembly,  and  of  a  judicial  tri- 
bnnaL 

Bergamo  is  very  ancient,  having  existed  under 
the  Romans.  In  1428,  the  inhab.  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  of  which  it  continued  to  form  an  integral 
part  till  the  submersion  of  the  latter  in  1796,  with 
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the  exception  of  about  seven  years  after  the  battle 
of  Agnadello,  in  1609,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  XII.  During  the  French  ascendancy,  it 
was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Serio.  The  town  fell 
to  Austria  in  1815;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  of  1860,  was  incorporated  with  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Bergamo  has  given  birth  to  some  very  emi- 
nent men,  among  others,  to  Bernardo  Tasso,  the 
father  of  Torquato  (a  colossal  statue  has  been 
erected  in  the  Piazza  Grande^  in  honour  of  the 
latter) ;  Tiraboschi,  the  author  of  the  learned, 
elaborate,  and  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
Italian  literature  (Storia  deila  Letteraittra  Ita- 
liana) ;  and  to  the  Abb^  Serassi,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Tasso.  llie  Bergamesque  dialect  is  peculiar, 
and  one  of  the  most  (x>rrupted  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  Italy. 

BERGEDORF,  a  to\ni  of  the  distr.  or  ter.  of 
Hamburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rille  with  a 
canal  that  joins  the  Elbe,  9  m.  SE.  Hamburg. 
Pop.  2,251  m  1861.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Hamburg. 

BERGEN,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Norway,  cap. 
of  the  diocese  of  S.  Bergenshuus,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  bay,  165  m.  WNW.  Christiania;  lat  ^(P 
24' N.,  long.  50  20' E.  Pop.  26,540  in  1860.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  promontor)',  and  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  water,  except  NE.,  where  it  is  en- 
closed by  mountains  considerably  above  2,000  ft. 
in  height ;  and  is  protected,  besides,  by  lofty  walls, 
and  sever«il  forts,  mounting  in  all  about  100  guns. 
The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  the 
water  deep ;  but  the  bay  all  round  is  so  beset  with 
rocks  as  to  render  its  navigation  dangerous  with- 
out a  pilot.  Bergen  is  generally  well  built,  though 
some  of  its  streets  be  narrow  and  crooked ;  viewed 
from  the  sea,  it  appears  remarkably  picturesque, 
being  built  amphitheatrewise  round  the  harbour. 
It  contains  a  cathedral  and  four  other  churches, 
three  hospitals,  a  prison,  a  house  of  correction,  six 
establishments  for  the  poor,  a  national  museum, 
five  public  libraries,  a  naval  academy,  a  superior 
college,  established  by  BL^hop  Pontoppidan  in 
1750,  and  various  schools.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  secondary  jurisdiction,  the  residence  of 
the  high  sheriff  and  bishop  of  the  diocese.  One 
of  the  three  public  treasuries  of  the  kingdom,  and 
a  division  of  the  National  Bank,  are  established 
at  Bergen.  It  has  a  governor,  and  a  garrison  ot 
300  men ;  and  a  squadron  of  the  navy  is  stationed 
here.  There  are  manufactories  of  tobacco  and 
porcelain,  man^'  distilleries,  and  some  rope-yards. 

The  fishery  is  the  principal  business  carried  on 
here ;  but  both  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  are 
considerable.  The  imports  from  the  N.  provinces 
consist  of  codfish,  roes,  fish-oil,  taUow,  skins,  and 
feathers,  which  are  brought  by  a  fleet  of  above 
100  small  vessels,  twice  a  year  during  the  sum- 
mer; and  which  take  back  in  return  the  other 
necessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The 
articles  brought  from  the  other  parts  of  Norway 
are  less  important:  they  consist  chiefly  of  iron 
manufactures,  glass,  tiles,  millstones,  and  fir  tim- 
ber ;  but  the  phinks  and  deals  of  Bei^n  are  not 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Christiania.  The 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Hambui^,  England,  France, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  The  imports  from  Ham- 
burg far  exceed  the  exports  thence  from  Bergen, 
and  consist  of  fabrics  and  colonial  goods  of  every 
description.  England  supplies  her  manufactures 
and  colonial  products;  but  the  trade  with  this 
country  has  much  decreased.  France  sends  thither 
salt,  wmc,  and  brandy;  and  receives  most  of  the 
salted  fish  roes.  The  dried  cod,  or  stockfish,  a 
staple  commodity  of  the  place,  is  sent  to  most 
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Catholic  oountries.  The  shipping  of  the  port  of 
Bergen,  is  considerable.  There  entered,  in  the 
year  1861,  according  to  official  returns,  844  Nor- 
wegian vessels,  of  18,%7  tons,  and  428  foreign 
vessels,  of  14,487  tons,  all  with  caigo.  Besides 
these,  there  came  10  Norwegian  and  88  foreign 
vessels  in  ballast,  giving  a  total  of  86o  vessels,  of 
an  aggregate  harden  of  86,554  tons.  The  clear- 
ances, during  the  same  year,  consisted  of  841 
vessels,  of  84,518  tons ;  a  rather  lazge  percentage 
of  them  in  ballast,  namely,  64  Norwegian  vessels, 
of  8,144  tons,  and  47  foreign  vessels,  of  3,545  tons. 
The  merchant  navy  belonging  to  Bexgen  con- 
sisted, at  the  end  of  1861,  of  692  vessels,  of  a 
burden  of  16,580  tons,  manned  by  a  crew  of  3,102 
men.  During  the  year  1861,  there  were  41  vessels, 
of  1,001  tons,  newly  built 

The  inhab.  of  Bergen  are  industrious,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  mercantile  houses  are  believed  to  be 
wealthy.  The  modem  town  was  founded  by  one 
of  the  kings  of  Norway  in  the  11th  century.  In 
the  Idth,  traders  from  the  Hanse  towns  h^an  to 
settle  ;*  and,  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  acquired 
an  almost  sovereign  supremacy  in  Bergen,  until 
checked  by  an  act  of  the  Danish  government  in 
1560.  The  principal  part  of  the  trade  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  natives.  (Board  of  Trade  Papers, 
and  Beport  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  British  Secretary 
of  Legation,  dated  Stockholm,  Aug.  31,  18(>3.) 

Bkrgen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  cap.  island  of 
Rugen,  15  m.  NE.  Stralsund.  Pop.  8,656  in  1861. 
It  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  has 
a  court  of  justice,  a  castle,  and  a  convent  of  noble 
ladies. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  the  king,  of  Holland,  prov.  Brabant,  23  m. 
WSW.  Breda,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  E.  Scheldt, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  canal,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam  Pop,  8,890 
in  1861.  Besides  its  fortifications,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  it  is  surrotmded  by  marshes  that 
render  the  access  to  it  very  difficult.  It  has  a 
grammar-school,  and  a  school  of  design  and  archi- 
tecture, with  numerous  fabrics  of  earthenware. 
Its  anchovies,  taken  in  the  river,  are  in  consider- 
able demand. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  towns  occupied  by  the 
States  GeneraL  In  1622  it  stood  a  memorable 
siege  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  compelled  to 
retire,  after  losing  10,000  men.  In  1747  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  by  stratagem.  In  1814  it 
was  nearly  taken  by  the  British  by  a  coup  de 
main-,  but  they  were  finally  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss. 

BERGERAC,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Dordogne, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on 
the  Dordogne,  27  m.  SSW.  Pdrigueux.  Pop. 
12,116  in  1861.  The  town  is  neat,  well  laid  out, 
generally  well  built,  and  thriving.  It  has  a  mag- 
nificent bridge  of  five  arehes  over  the  Dordogiie, 
a  theatre,  and  some  fine  promenades.  The  fortifi- 
cations by  which  it  was  once  surrounded  were 
demolished  bv  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  1621.  It 
has  a  court  of  ori^nal  jurisdiction,  a  college,  and 
a  secondary  ecclesiastical  sohooL  Excellent  paper 
is  made  here ;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  iron  and  copper  goods,  serges, 
hosiery,  hats,  and  earthenware-,  with  tanneries, 
distilleries,  and  iron-foundries.  It  maintains  an 
intercourse  with  Bordeaux  and  Liboume,  and  is 
the  principal  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  dep.  A 
branch  line  of  railway  places  the  town  in  com- 
munication with  the  Paris-Bordeaux  railway. 
Bergerac  suffered  much  from  the  religious  wars, 
and  still  more  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes. 

BEKGUES,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  da  Nord, 
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cap.  cant,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  Cohne,  5  m. 
SSE.  Dunkirk.  Pop.  6,022  in  1861.  The  town  is 
strongly  fortified  by  Yauban,  and  has  the  means 
of  laying  the  adjoinmg  plain  under  water.  Though 
old,  it  is  pretty  well  built.  In  one  of  its  squires 
are  two  high  towers,  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
churches  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  It  has 
a  commnnal  college,  a  hospital,  and  a  small 
public  library.  It  has  dbtilleries,  refineries  of  salt 
and  sugar,  with  potteries,  and  fabrics  of  soap  and 
tobacco.  A  canal,  8,701  metres  long,  oonnects 
Bergues  with  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  and  it  has 
likewise  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Dunkirk  to 
Paris.  Owing  to  its  favourable  situation,  it  is  the 
entrepdt  of  the  com,  cheese,  and  lace,  produced  in 
the  adjoining  country. 

BEKKELEY,  a  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Gloucester,  hund.  Berkeley.  Area  of  par.  14,680 
acres.  The  pop.  of  the  parish  was  3,899  in  1831, 
and  4,816  in  1861 ;  the  pop.  of  the  borough,  or  the 
'  Old  Borough,'  as  it  is  termed  in  the  census  re- 
turns, was  1,011  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated 
amidst  rich  pasture  lands,  in  the  vale  of  Berkeley, 
on  the  Avon  (which  joins  the  Severn  l^m.  below), 
101  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  It  consists  mostly  of 
four  streets,  diverging  from  the  market-place; 
houses  but  indifferent.  The  church  is  a  laij;^ 
handsome  building,  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a 
modem  tower  at  some  distance  from  it  There  is 
also  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Stone;  four  dissenting 
chapels  in  the  town,  and  two  in  the  tithing.  Thero 
is  a  free  grammar-school,  endowed  with  about  40t 
a  year,  in  which  26  boys  are  educated.  The  town- 
hall  (a  handsome  structure  built  in  1825)  is  now 
used  as  a  chapel  by  the  Independents;  the  market 
house  is  beneath  it  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday, 
and  two  annual  fairs  on  May  14  and  Dec.  1 :  there 
are  also  cattle  markets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sept. 
and  in  Nov.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal 
(navigable  for  vessels  of  600  tons)  has  its  entrance 
2^  m.  from  Berkeley,  but  the  place  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  large  agricultiural  village.  The 
corporation  e;cists  by  prescription  only ;  there  are 
no  charten,  nor  has  it  now  any  duties  to  perfonn. 

Berkeley  Castle,  on  an  eininence  SE.  of  the 
town,  is  amongst  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  its 
kind  remaining  in  the  kingdom,  being  incomplete 
repair,  and  occupied :  it  is  an  irregular  pile,  nith 
a  keep  and  many  castellated  buil^ngs,  enclodrng 
a  spacious  court  There  is  a  fine  baronial  hall,  a 
chapel,  and  a  dungeon  chamber  28  fU  deep.  The 
other  apartments  are  numeitnis  and  gloomy:  in 
one  of  these  Edward  II.  is  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered,  in  1327  :  this  castle  is  neariv  surrounded 
by  a  iine  terrace.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is 
uncertain,  but  it  was  granted,  in  1150,  by  Henry  II. 
to  Robert  Fitzharding ;  and  in  the  last  civil  war  it 
was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  for  a  time  awed 
the  surrounding  district;  it  was  subsequently 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  army,  after  a 
nine  days*  siege. 

BERKH  AMSTEAD  (GREAT),  a  par.  and  town 
of  England,  co.  Hertfoitl,  hund.  Dacorum,  2C  m. 
NW.  London.  Area  of  par.  4,250  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  2,869  in  1831,  and  3,585  in  1861.  The  town 
IS  in  a  deep  vale,  on  the  S  W.  side  of  the  Bulbom 
and  the  Grand  Juncrion  Canal,  which  here  run  in 
a  line  together,  parallel  with  the  high  road,  which 
passes  through  tne  town.  The  London  and  North 
Western  railway  also  has  a  station  here.  Tlie 
principal  street  is  about  half  a  mUe  in  len^ ;  a 
smaller  street  branches  from  the  church  m  the 
middle  of  the  town,  towards  the  old  castle.  Houses, 
irregular  brick  buildings,  but  many  of  them  very 
respectable.  The  church  is  a  G<>thic  cruciform 
structure,  with  a  tower,  and  several  small  chan- 
tries, and  curious  monuments.    There  is  a  free 
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stihool,  establiBhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIT. ; 
ann.  amount  of  its  revenue,  634i  ;  but  it  haa  long 
bc«n  unavailable  to  the  town.  All  Souls  College 
has  the  patronage.  Another  school,  founded  in 
1727,  has  an  ann.  revenue  of  2792. :  in  it  20  boys 
and  10  girls  are  clothed  and  educated.  The  castle, 
on  an  eminence  £.  of  the  toTvn,  enclosed  a  space  of 
11  acres,  and  was  veiv  strong.  It  originated  in 
the  Saxon  period ;  was  streo^ened  in  the  reign 
of  Wm.  L,  and  rebuilt  in  that  of  Henry  II.,  who 
at  one  tune  held  his  court  in  it,  and  conferred 
many  privileges  on  the  town.  Cowper,  the  poet, 
was  bom  here,  his  father  being  rector  of  the 
parish. 

BERKS,  or  BERKSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of 
England,  having  N.  Oxford  and  Bucks,  from 
which  it  is  separated  bv  the  Thames,  E.  Surrey, 
Sl  Hampshire,  and  W.  \Viltshire,  and  a  part  of 
Gloucestershire.  It  is  very  irregularly  shaped,  and 
contains  4dl,210  statute  acres,  about  two-thiids  of 
which  are  under  tillage.  Nearly  25,000  acres,  in- 
cluding part  of  Bagshot  Heath,  are  waste  lands. 
Berks  is  a  very  beautiful  co. ;  has  every  variety  of 
soil  and  surface,  and  is  well  stocked  with  timber, 
particularly  oak  and  beech.  Exclusive  of  the 
Thames,  it  is  watered  by  the  Kennet,  Loddon,  Ock, 
and  other  rivers.  It  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween tilla^  and  stock  and  d&vry  husbandry. 
The  Berkshire  breed  of  pigs  is  much  celebrated. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  rather  backward  state ;  four  or 
five  horses  are  generally  yoked  to  the  plough ;  and, 
from  the  want  of  proper  covenants  in  leases,  land 
is  often  left  in  a  bad  and  exhausted  state  at  their 
termination.  Property  much  di%'ided ;  a  third  part 
of  the  CO.  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  small  pro- 
prietors. Farms  of  all  sizes,  under  1,200  or  1,400 
acres;  but  few  above  500  acres,  or  under  50/.  a 
year.  Average  rent  of  land  30«.  an  acre.  Windsor 
tastle,  the  ancient  and.  magnificent  residence  of 
the  English  sovereigns,  is  in  this  co.  This  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  woollen 
manufacture ;  but  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  manu&ctures  now  carried  on  are  but  of  trifling 
importance.  Principal  towns,  Reading,  Windsor. 
and  Abingdon.  Berkshire  is  divided  into  20 
bonds,  and  151  pars.  The  census  of  1861  stated  the 
pop.  at  176,256,  of  whom  86,875  males,  and  89,381 
females.  The  number  of  families,  at  the  same 
period,  was  40,655,  and  the  number  of  inhabited 
nouses  85,761.  The  county  returns  three  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  constituency 
consisted,  in  1864,  of  4,847  registered  electors. 

BERLEBUHG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States, 
prov.  Westphalia,  cap.  circ.  Wittgenstein,  27  m. 
SSE.  Amsberg.  Pop.  2,060  in  1861.  The  town  is 
the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wittgenstein.  It 
has  a  castle,  a  haras,  and  some  foiges. 

BERLICHINGEN,  a  village  of  Wirt€mberg,on 
the  Jaxt,  9  m.  WNW.  Kunzelsau.  Pop.  1,407  in 
1861.  It  has  a  castle,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a 
syn^ogue. 

BERLIN,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  States,  and 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  monarch,  on  the  Spree, 
127  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  middle  mark 
of  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  line  of  railway  from 
Paris  to  St  Petersburg.  Streets  broad  and 
straight,  some  of  them  ornamented  with  rows  of 
trees ;  squares  regular  and  spacious ;  houses  all  of 
brick,  and  mostly  stuccoed  over;  public  buildings 
and  monuments' numerous  and  magnificent;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  its  sameness,  the  want  of 
bustle  and  liveliness,  and  the  poverty  of  its  en- 
virons, Berlin  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe. 
It  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. In  1688  the  population  was  about  18,000 ; 
in  1700  it  was  29,000;  in  1775  it  had  increased 
to  135,600;  m  1816  it  was  182,387;  in  1888  it 
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amounted  to  290,797 ;  m  1846  to  408,502;  and  in 
1861  to  547,571.  The  latter  figure  is  exclusive  of 
the  military  pop.,  numbering  22,626  in  1861.  The 
pop.  was  calculated,  from  the  returns  of  births  and 
deaths,  to  amount  to  552,020  on  the  1st  of  Januaiv, 
1864.  The  to^vn  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  nearly 
circular,  7  EngL  m.  long,  opened  by  17  large  and 
2  small  gates — the  largest  of  them  being  the 
celebrated  Brandenburg  gate,  surmounted  by  a 
gigantic  car  of  victory.  The  wall  and  ramparts 
serve  only  for  purposes  of  police  and  revenue,  and 
are  useless  as  means  of  defence. 

Berlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and  munificence 
of  its  sovereigns.  The  quarter  called  the  new 
town  (Neustadt)  was  built  by  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  William  (1640-1688),  who  also  phmned 
the  Unter  den  Linden  street,  and  otherwise  greatly 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  citv.  The  succeeding 
monarchs,  especially  Frederick  I.,  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Frederick  William  III.,  added  many 
new  streets,  squares,  and  suburbs,  and  embellished 
the  city  with  many  splendid  bidldings  and  monu- 
ments. Among  the  principal  of  these  is  the  royal 
palace,  imposing  by  its  magnitude,  havhig  about 
600  saloons  and  chambres.  It  is  sumptuously 
furnished ;  one  of  the  saloons  (the  White  Hall), 
was  fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  120,000/.  The  museum, 
begun  in  1823  and  finished  in  1830,  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  280  fl,  in  length,  by  182  ft.  in 
width.  It  has  some  noble  apartments,  and  very 
extensive  collections  of  pictures,  vases,  statues, 
coins,  and  other  works  of  art.  Opposite  the  grand 
entrance  is  an  immense  granite  vase,  or  basin, 
22  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was  formed  out  of  a  huge 
boulder,  or  isolated  block,  found  about  SO  m.  from 
the  city,  to  which  it  was  conveyed  by  the  Sjjrce. 
Tlie  opera-house,  burnt  down  in  1843,  has  since 
been  rebuilt;  and  there  are  several  other  fine 
theatres.  The  Royal  Library  is  a  large  heav>'- 
looking  building.  The  collection  of  books  com- 
prises about  500,000  printed  and  5,000  MS.  vols., 
many  of  the  former,  including  Luther's  Hebrew 
Bible,  being  both  scarce  and  valuable.  This 
library  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work  pifb- 
lished  in  the  Prussian  states.  The  arsenal,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  forms  a  square,  each  side 
of  which  is  268  ft.  m  length.  It  was  fonperly 
reckoned  the  finest  building  in  the  city,  and  con- 
tained, previously  to  the  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances, in  1848,  a  very  large  stock  of  all  sorts  of 
w^arlike  implements.  It  was  then,  however,  taken 
possession  of  by  the  mob,  who  carried  off  laige 
quantities  of  the  fire-arms  and  military  stores  with 
which  it  was  furnished.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  may  be  specified  the  Royal  Academy ; 
the  *  K5nig8wache,*  built  after  the  model  of  a 
Roman  castrum;  the  university;  the  old  palace, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John ; 
and  the  palace  of  Monbijou,  occupied  by  Peter  the 
Great  when  he  visited  the  city.  The  Brandenburg 
gate,  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  colossal 
structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  erected  in 
1790,  after  the  Propyheum  at  Athens,  but  on  a 
much  laii^er  scale.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Victor^',  m  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  was 
carried  away  by  the  French  in  1807,  and  brought 
back  in  triumph  in  1814.  The  monument  to  the 
brave  men  who  fell  in  the  campaigns  of  1813, 1814, 
1815,  is  immediately  outside  the  Halle  gate.  Oppo- 
site the  guard-house  are  the  statues  of  Schamhorst, 
BiUow,  and  Marshal  BlUcher.  A  monument  erected 
in  honour  of  Frederick  the  Great,  consisting  of  an 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  by  Rauch,  stands  at 
a  conspicuous  place,  at  the  (Inter  den  Linden 
street,  opposite  to  the  University.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  monuments  of  its  kind  in  Europe.    The 
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hone,  16  ft,  high,  standB  on  a  pedestal,  and  at  each 
of  its  comers  is  an  equestrian  statne  of  one  of 
Frederick's  generals.  The  churches,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  generally  inferior;  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  cathedriQ ;  St.  Mary's,  with  a  steeple 
292  ft.  in  height;  the  church  of  8t  Nicholas,  con- 
secrated in  1223 ;  the  church  of  the  garrison ;  and 
the  church  of  St  Hedwige.  The  Spree,  which  in- 
tersects the  city,  and  insulates  one  of  its  quarters, 
is  crossed  by  about  40  bridges,  principally  of  stone, 
but  partly  also  of  iron.  Some  of  them  axe  hand- 
some structures.  The  *Long  Bridge,'  of  stone, 
has  a  tine  equestrian  statue  of  the  '  Great  Elector.' 
The  Unter  den  Linden  street  is  the  finest  in  Berlin, 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  |  m.  in 
length,  from  the  Brandenburg  gate  to  the  royal 
palace ;  the  five  avenues  in  the  centre  being  com- 
posed of  chestnuts,  linden,  aspen,  acacia,  and 
plantain,  whose  varied  foliage  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  numerous  elegant  palaces  and  public 
buildings  that  line  each  side  of  the  street.  It  is 
the  corso  of  Berlin ;  for  here  the  fashionable  and 
the  wealthy  exhibit  themselves  and  their  equi- 
pages. Here  are  several  palaces ;  the  seminaries 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  opera-house,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
king's  palace.  Another  splendid  thoroughfare, 
Frederick  Street,  is  about  2  m.  in  length.  The 
Schloss  Platz,  or  square  of  the  palace,  the  Gens- 
d'armes-market,  Wuhelm  Platz,  the  most  fashion- 
able square  in  the  city ;  the  square  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  and  a  number  of  other  public  places,  are 
well  built,  and  most  of  them  highly  ornamented. 
But  few  of  them  are  y)lanted  inside,  and  conse- 
quently, notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the 
buildings,  have  not  half  the  effect  they  would 
have  were  they  properly  laid  out. 

Besides  its  military  and  judicial  establishments, 
Berlin  has  to  boast  of  many  celebrated  literaiy 
institutions.  The  university,  established  in  1809, 
enjoys  a  high  degree  of  reputation,  especially  its 
medical  schooL  It  has  manpr  distinguished  pro- 
fessors and  teachers;  and  is  attended,  on  the 
average,  by  about  2,000  students.  The  library 
has  above  600,000  vols.  There  are  also  seven 
royal  gymnasiums  or  high  schools,  with  many 
infeiior  academies  and  public  schools,  amounting 
to  56  altogether.  The  miHtai^  seminary  has 
above  300  pupils.  The  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well 
conducted.  The  orphan  asylum  supports  about 
400  children  in  the  house,  exclusive  of  about 
700  boarded  out  of  doors. 

Berlin  may  be  regarded  as  the  political  and 
literary  metropolis  of  N.  Germany;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  the  number  and  celebrity 
of  her  statesmen,  philosophers,  scholars,  and 
artbts.    Her  press  is  very  active  and  annually 

gives  birth  to  a  great  many  books,  scientific  and 
terary  journals,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 
About"^  3,000  persons  are  engaged  in  literature, 
and  the  various  trades  connected  therewith,  such 
as  printers,  paper-makers,  and  bookbinders. 

Berlin  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
cities  of  Germany.  Among  other  branches  are 
included  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines, 
wooUens,  silk  stufls  and  ribands,  cottons,  porce- 
lain, cast-iron  goods,  paper,  coaches  and  light  car- 
riages, jewellery,  watches  and  clocks,  hats,  snuff, 
and  tobacco,  refined  sugar  and  spirits.  The 
great  steam-engine  factory  of  Messrs.  Borsig, 
one  of  the  laigest  on  the  continent,  furnishes 
locomotives  for  nearly  all  the  German  railways. 
The  cast-iron  goods,  manufactured  at  the  foundry 
outside  the  Oranienburg  ^ate,  comprise  all  sorts 
of  articles,  from  colossal  pillars  and  statues,  do¥m 
to  the  minute  furniture  of  a  lady's  toilet.    In 


delicacy  of  impression  they  axe  nneqaalled  l)y 
those  made  in  any  other  conntxy.  The  casta  in 
relief  of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  are  partica- 
larly  admired.  The  porcelain  is  of  the  fiist 
qufliiity.  Part  of  it  is  the  produce  of  a  royal 
manufactory ;  but  the  best  kmd  is  manufactured 
at  a  private  establishment  in  the  suburb  of 
Moabit.  There  are  numerous  cotton-spinning 
establishments  in  the  city. 

All  the  great  roads  of  the  kingdom  centxe  in 
Berlin.  There  are  five  great  lines  of  railway, 
with  thdr  chief  stations.  The  first  runs  north- 
ward, towards  Stettin  and  the  Baltic  ;  the  second 
goes,  by  way  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  to  K5nigs- 
berg,  Wilna,  and  St.  Petersbuig,  with  branches  to 
Warsaw  and  Cracow ;  the  third  runs  direct  sooth 
to  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna,  throwing  off 
arms  towards  Bavaria,  Wihrtemberg,  and  other 
German  states ;  the  fourth  line  stretches  westward 
towards  Magdebuig  and  Cologne,  connecting  itself 
with  the  Belgian  and  French  railway  system; 
and,  finally,  the  fifth  line  runs  in  a  north-westerly 
(yrection  towards  Hambuig,  with  piolongation 
into  Schleswig-Holstein.  Besides  tlus  most  ex- 
tensive network  of  iron  roads,  Berlin  has  a  huge 
command  of  inland  navigation,  extending  to  the 
Elbe  and  Hamburg  on  the  W.,  to  Stettin  and 
Swinemunde  on  the  N.,  and  to  the  Vistula  on 
theE. 

Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  built,  the  drainage  of  the  city  was  foraierly 
very  imperfect ;  and,  instead  of  runiung  off,  the 
water  in  the  streets,  in  wet  weather,  stopped  and 
stagnated  on  the  surface.  But  this  defect  has 
been  remedied  in  recent  times,  by  the  establudi- 
ment  of  a  system  of  drainage.  There  are  nume- 
rous hackney  coaches  and  other  street  carnages, 
placed  under  judicious  regulations.  All  the  streets 
are  lighted  with  gas. 

There  are  numerous  places  of  amusement  in 
and  near  Berlin.  The  laigest  and  most  celebrated 
is  RroU's  Garden,  near  the  Brandenburg  gate, 
capable  of  accommodating  5,000  persons.  The 
theatres,  dedicated  to  the  drama  and  opera,  are 
generally  well  attended.  With  the  exception  of 
Vienna,  there  is  no  city  where  music  is  more  uni- 
versally patronised,  or  where  the  opera  is  better 
neiformed  or  more  heartily  appreciated,  than  in 
lierlin.  The  Cnufttoreteii  are  much  frequoitedhy 
the  upper  classes.  They  resemble  our  confec- 
tioners' shop;  but  are  far  more  spacious,  and 
fitted  up  with  greater  attention  to  comfort  and 
elegance.  Besides  refireshments  of  all  sorts,  they 
are  well  supplied  with  domestic  and  foreign  news- 
papers and  literary  and  scientific  journals.  Tea 
and  coffee  constitute  the  iavoiuite  beverage  of  ^ 
higher  classes ;  and  the  latter  is  popular  with  all 
ranks.  Chicory  and  roasted  acorns  are  n5t  nn- 
frequentiy  used  as  substitutes  for  coffee  among  the 
poorest  classes.  The  taverns  of  Berlin  are  mueb 
frequented  by  the  middle  classes.  The  favonriie 
beverage  is  a  thin  kind  of  ale,  containing  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  alcohol,  called  *  weiss-. 
bier,'  or  white  beer.  It  is  drank  out  of  tumhlera 
of  immense  size,  and  being  very  watery,  a  great 
quantity  of  it  may  be  consumed  with  impunity. 
The  custom  of  smoking  prevails  among  all  classes; 
and  the  consumption  of  tobacco  is  immense. 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  the  centre  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  monarchy.  The  Koyal  Bulk  was  founded 
in  1765,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Hambuig; 
and  so  it  existed  until  1846,  when  it  was  re- 
organised under  anew  charter,  by  which  more  ex- 
tension was  given  to  its  operations*  In  accordance 
with  this  new  constitution,  the  issue  of  notes  has 
been  raised  since   1850,   to  21,000,000  thaleis. 
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the  th«Ier  being  equal  to  2m.  lOf^d,  The  capital 
of  the  bank  is  always  to  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  notes  in  circulation,  2-6ths  in  silver,  d-6th8 
in  bills  discounted,  and  the  rest  in  loans  on  se- 
curities. The  bank  notes  are  from  25  to  60 
thaleis  each.  The  share  of  the  government  in 
the  bank  amounts,  at  most,  to  500,000  thalers. 
The  shareholders  are  entitled  to  an  annual  in- 
terest of  8^  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  and,  after 
detluction  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  reserve  or 
rest,  which  is  not  to  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the 
capiial,  oile  moiety  of  the  surplus  profits  is  ap- 
portioned to  them  in  addition,  and  tne  other  ^;oe8 
to  the  treasury.  The  bank  has  branches  m  a 
f^reat  number  of  cities,  as  Breslau,  Kdnigsberg, 
Dantzic,  Stettin,  Magdebuig,  Munster,  Cologne, 
Blemel,  Posen,  Stolpe,  Elberfeld,  Treves,  Aix- 
la-ChapeUe,  Dusseldorf,  Coblentz,  Minden,  Er- 
liirt,  Frankfort-sur-Oder,  Stralsund,  Kostin,  Lieg- 
nitz,  and  Oppeln,  and  thus  forms  a  vast  network 
of  financial  operations  through  all  the  kingdom. 
Here,  also,  is  the  seat  of  the  association  for  mari- 
time commerce,  called  the  *  Seehandlung,'  and  of 
numerous  insurance  and  other  offices.  The  town 
revenues  amotmted,  in  the  year  1862,  to  2,882,140 
thalers,  but  the  expenditure  was  much  greater, 
having  reached  the  sum  of  8,532,844  thalers. 
The  deficit  was  made  up  by  loans  and  increased 
hical  taxation.  At  the  end  of  1862,  the  public 
debt  of  the  city  amounted  to  nearly  6,000,Q00 
thalers. 

Outside  the  town,  about  i  m.  from  the  Halle- 
gate,  on  a  low  sandhill,  which,  however,  is  almost 
the  only  eminence  near  Berlin,  is  the  *  National- 
denkmal,'  People's  Monument.  It  consists  of  a 
(vothic  cross,  60  ft.  high,  erected  to  commemorate 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  recovenr  of 
the  national  independence.  It  is  of  castr-iron  from 
the  royal  foundry,  and  was  designed  bv  SchinkeL 
The  statues  in  the  niches  are  the  work  of  Rauch 
and  Tieck.  (Keller,  Der  Preussische  Staat ;  Bit- 
ter, Geognphisch-Statistisches  Lexicon,  1864.) 

BERMEO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  on  its  N. 
coast,  prov.  Biscay,  on  a  rather  shallow  bay,  16  m. 
KE.  Bilboa.  Pop.  8,918  in  1857.  The  inhab. 
are  principally  dependent  on  the  fishery,  which 
they  carry  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  I'his  town 
gave  birth, to  the  distinguished  epic  poet  Don 
Alonzo  d'Ercilla,  the  author  of  the  Araiuxma,  who 
was  bom  here  in  1528. 

BERMUDAS  (THE),  or  SOMER'S ISLANDS, 
a  group  of  small  islands,  about  800  in  number,  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, stretching  NE.  by  E,  and  Sw.  by  W.  about 
20  m.,  the  lighthouse  on  Gibb's  Hill  being  in 
Int.  S29  14'  54^'  K,  long.  64°  52'  W.,  about  360  m. 
SE.  by  £.  Cape  Hatteras.  They  are  estimated 
to  <5ofitaitt  about  80  sq.  m.  The*  census  of  1861 
gave  the  pop.  at  11,451  against  10,982  in  1851. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  pop.  of  the  islands  are 
whites.  When  viewed  from  the  sea,  their  eleva- 
tion is  trifling,  the  highest  land  scarce  attaining 
U»  a  height  of  200  feet.  Their  general  aspect  is 
fdmilar  to  the  West  Indian  islands,  except  that 
thev  remind  the  voyager  (from  their  proximity, 
and  the  sea  flowing  l^tweeu  them)  of  the  lake 
scenery  of  European  climates.  They  are  almost 
everywhere  surrounded  by  extensive  coral  reefs, 
tlie  channels  through  which  are  extremely  intri- 
cate, and  can  only  be  safely  navigated  by  native 
pilots. 

The  principal  islands  are  those  of  Bermuda,  St 
ileacfr^  Ireland,  and  Somersets  The  protection 
afforded  to  shipping  by  their  numerous  bays,  their 
nueition  in  the  track  of  the  homeward-bound  W. 
.  India  ships,  and  in  the  most  advantageous  locality 
fur  letting  the  ships  of  war  employed  in  the  W 
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Indian  and  American  seas,  have  led  to  the  con* 
version  of  the  Bermudas  into  a  principal  maritime 
station.  The  harbour  of  St.  George's  island,  one 
of  the  most  easterly  of  the  group,  has  water 
enough  to  float,  and  space  to  accommodate,  the 
whole  British  navy.  Formerly,  its  entrance  was 
so  narrow  and  encumbered  with  reefs  that  it  was 
rendered  in  a  considerable  degree  useless;  but  by 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  and  a  certain 
amount  of  convict  labour,  the  channel  leading  to 
St.  Geoi^'s  harbour  has  been  greatly  improved ; 
a  dockyud,  with  a  breakwater  for  its  protection, 
have  been  constructed  on  the  E.  side  of  Ireland 
island ;  and  some  very  strong  fortifications  have 
been  erected  on  it  and  St.  Geoi^j^'s,  for  the 
security  of  the  islands  and  of  the  shipping. 

Bermuda,  the  principal  island  (or  main  land,  as 
it  is  called),  is  about  16  m.  in  length,  tut  it  rarely 
exceeds  1^  m.  in  width.  In  the  centre  of  this 
island,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  a  beautiful  bay,  is 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  town  of  St.  George's,  on  the  island  of 
that  name,  is,  however,  the  laigest  on  the  group. 
Representative  government  was  introduced  m 
the  Bermudas  as  early  as  1620.  In  1621  the 
Bermuda  Company  of  London  issued  a  sort  of 
charter  to  the  colony,  the  liberal  nature  of  which, 
together  with  the  fiivonrable  reports  of  climate 
and  soil,  attracted  a  consideraole  number  of 
British  emigrants.  But  the  charter,  nevertheless, 
met  with  opposition,  and  was  annulled  by  the 
home  government  in  1685.  Since  then,  the  go- 
vernors have  been  appointed  by  the  cruwn,  and 
laws  for  the  colony  enacted  by  a  local  legislature, 
in  concert  with  the  executive. 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  10  members  of 
council,  named  by  the  crown,  and  86  of  assembly : 
each  parish,  of  which  there  are  nine,  returns  four 
of  the  latter,  who  are  elected  every  seven  years, 
or  whenever  a  new  sovereign  ascends  the  throne. 

There  are  numerous  churches  and  chapels.  The 
Admiralty  have  established  a  school  on  Ireland 
island,  and  there  are  various  private  schools.  The 
number  of  public  schools,  or  *free  schools,* 
amouuted  to  18  in  1860,  with  621  pupils,  857 
male  and  264  female. 

The  cultivation  carried  on  in  the  islands  is 
rather  horticultural  than  agriculturaL  Most  sorts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  raised.  The 
arrow-root  grown  here  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  place,  and  large  quantities  of  it 
are  exported.  The  oranges  are  luso  very  fine; 
and  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  articles  are 
exported  They  derive  their  supplies  of  flour, 
rice,  Indian  com,  Ac,  from  the  U.  States,  and  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  U.  K.  The  seas 
around  the  islands  abound  in  flsh,  and  the  inhabs. 
are  expert  fishermen.  They  possess  about  iOO 
sail  of  vessels,  of  from  100  to  150  tons  burden. 
An  inconsiderable  whale-fishery  employs  a  few 
boats  and  their  crews  tliree  months  in  the  year : 
the  number  of  whales  seldom  exceeds  20  in  the 
season,  yielding  about  1,000  barrels  of  oil.  The 
islands  abound  in  poultry  of  the  best  kind.  Beef 
and  mutton  ma^  generally  be  procured,  but  the 
only  meat  that  is  plentiful  is  veoL  The  climate 
almost  realises  the  idea  of  a  pepetual  spring. 
The  islands  are  celebrated  alike  for  their  salubrity, 
and  for  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their  vege- 
table products.  Ihe  air,  however,  is.  extremely 
damp,  especially  during  SW.  winds,  which  are 
the  most,  common.  During  the  winter  season, 
which  commences  in  November  and  terminates 
in  April,  the  islands  are  subject  to  strong  gales 
from  the  N\V.,  which  often  do  great  damage  to 
the  shipping  in  these  seas.  The  total  value  of 
the    imports  in   1860,  amounted    to   152,888^^; 
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exports,  23,467/.  Therevenue  in  1860  was  15,616/., 
and  the  expenditure,  17,406/.  The  largest  item 
in  the  expenditure,  4,28.5/.,  was  for  '  salaries  to 
lifovemor  and  principal  oflScers.'  Tlic  legislatures 
of  these  islands  and  Anligua  were  the  only  co- 
lonial le^lative  bodies  that  abolished  slavery 
without  the  intervention  of  apprenticeship.  The 
proportion  of  the  20,000,000/.  voted  by  parliament 
for  compensation,  received  by  Bermuda,  was 
60,684/.,  being,  for  4.203  slaves,  27/.  4«.  lid.  each. 
BERN  (CANTON  OF),  the  largest  and  the 
second  in  rank  in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  the 
central  and  W.  part  of  Switzerland,  between 
lat.  46°  19'  and  47°  30'  N.,  long.  6©  60'  and  8°  28' 
E.,  having  NW.  France;  N.  and  NE.  the  cant 
of  Basel,  Solcure,  and  Aai^au;  E.  Lucerne, 
Unterwalden,  and  Uri;  S.  the  Valais;  SW. 
Vaud ;  and  W.  Fribouiig  and  Neufchatel ;  length, 
NW.  to  S£.,  82  m. ;  greatest  breadth  at  its  8. 
part  62  m. ;  area  2,562  sq.  m.  The  pop.,  accord- 
mg  to  the  census  of  1860,  was  468,616,  or  178  to 
the  sq.  m.,  being  somewhat  above  the  average 
density  of  pop.  in  Switzerland,  which  is  157  in- 
habitants per  sq.  m.  The  sexes  are  nearly  equally 
di\'ided  in  the  canton,  there  being  only  1302  more 
males  than  females.  The  great  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, namely^  406,699,  are  Protestants.  Most 
part  of  this  cant,  is  mountainous,  especially  the  S., 
which  is  intersected  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  to 
which  belong  the  P'insteraarhom,  M5nch,  Jung- 
frau,  Schreckhom,  drc,  some  of  the  highest  sum- 
mits in  Switzerland :  in  the  N.  the  ranges  belong 
to  the  Jura,  and  are  considerably  lower.  The 
region  between  these  two  mountain  systems  con- 
tains the  valley  of  the  Aar,  the  Emnienthal,  and 
other  fertile  vaUeys,  but  in  no  part  presents  any- 
thing like  an  extensive  plain.  S.  of  the  lakes  of 
Thun  and  Brienz,  begins  what  is  called  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland,  a  mountainous  region,  including 
the  four  celebrated  vallevs  of  the  Simmen, 
Lauterbrunnen,  Grindelwald,  and  IlasU.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Aar  and  its  tributaries,  Dirse 
and  Doubs :  the  lakes  those  of  Thun,  Brienz,  and 
Bienne ;  between  the  two  former  of  these  is  the 
small  but  highly  cultivated  plain  of  Intcrlachen. 
The  climate  varies  with  the  elevation,  and  is, 
besides,  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature : 
even  in  the  Interiachen,  where  it  is  the  mildest 
after  a  warm  day,  very  severe  frosts  often 
occur  at  night.  Bains  and  fogs  are  frequent ;  but 
the  canton,  as  a  whole,  is  generally  healthy.  It 
is  divided  into  28  prefectures,  under  four  principal 
divisions;  viz.,  the  Oberland,  country  of  Bern, 
Emmenthal,  and  the  old  bishopric  of  hnfiel.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  great  abimdance  in  the  Jura  moun- 
tains ;  gold  dust  is  met  with  in  the  sands  of  the 
Aar  and  the  Emmen,  and  crystals  in  the  Grimsel 
rocks ;  and  there  are  many  mineral  springs,  some 
used  as  baths,  and  much  frequented.  The  soil  is 
in  great  part  stony  and  barren,  and  the  arable 
land  occupies  but  a*  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
surface,  and,  though  well  cultivated,  the  produce 
of  com  is  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhab., 
and  large  quantities  are  imported.  There  are  in 
parts  plantations  of  fruit-trees :  whit«  mulberry, 
chestnut,  peach,  and  fig,  and  a  few  vines  are  raised 


made  in  this  cant  is,  next  to  that  of  Fribomji:, 
the  best  in  Switzerland ;  the  average  produce  is 
estimated  at  80,000  cwt  a  year:  a  great  deal  is 
sent  from  the  Emmenthal  into  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  houses  in  the  Oberland  are  generally 
of  wood,  but  in  the  Jura,  and  round  Bem,  of 
stone:  the  Bernese  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
lodged.  The  estate  of  a  father  is  evemrhere 
divided  into  equal  shares  among  his  childrca 
without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority,  except  in  the 
Emmenthal,  where,  by  a  peculiar  hiw,  landed 
property  descends  to  the  youngest  son.  Hence, 
m  the  greater  part  of  the  canton,  land  is  very 
much  subdivided,  and  the  holders  in  poor,  though 
not  depressed  circumstances.  There  are  but  very 
few  estates  that  reach  to  160  acres,  unices  they 
belong  to  village  or  town  communities;  but  the 
possessions  of  the  latter  are  frequently  siiffidently 
large  not  only  to  defray  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  community,  including  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  but  sometimes  to  yield  a  surplus  revenue, 
after  all  outgoings  are  deducted,  which  b  divided 
amongst  the  citizens.  Each  commune  is  obli^ 
to  support  its  own  poor,  who  do  not  beenne 
chargeable  upon  other  communes,  or  ufwn  the 
state ;  they  generally  receive  out-door  relief,  but 
if  subsequently  prosperous,  are  bound  to  retnni 
what  they  have  received.  Manufactures  and 
trade  are  of  considerable  importance ;  linen  and 
woollen  cloths  are  made  in  the  Emmenthal: 
paper  around  Bem ;  watches,  jewellery,  and  fire- 
arms are  made  in  Bern  and  Porentrui ;  thread  and 
printed  calico,  n^r  Bienne;  silk,  especially  for 
umbrellas,  and  leather,  in  the  former  bishopric  of 
Basel  There  is  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements  at  HofwyL  The  expoits 
consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  cheese,  and  butter;  iron 
from  the  Jura,  and  a  few  manufactured  goods: 
the  imports  are  com,  salt  colonial  produce,  and 
articles  of  luxury.  The  revenue,  in  1^2, 
amounted  to  4,764,478  francs,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  4,971,831  francs. 

The  government  of  the  canton  is  entrusted  to  a 
grand  and  an  executive  council ;  the  former  con- 
sists of  140  members,  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
primitive  assemblies  of  the  27  prefectures,  and  a 
presided  over  by  the  landamann,  who  is  Uie  fii^t 
magistrate  of  tfie  cant.  It  meets  once  a  month, 
if  necessary,  but  determines  on  nothing  withoat 
the  co-operation  of  the  executive  council,  which 
consists  of  9  members,  chosen  from  among  the 
former  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Membeni  of  the 
grand  council  must  be  29  years  old,  and  have 
lande<l  property  to  the  value,  at  least,  of  6.000  fr., 
or  200/.,  excq^ting  professors  of  the  uni\TaffltT, 
advocates,  and  physicians,  of  whom  such  quali- 
lication  is  not  required.  The  salary  of  the  lan- 
damann is  4,000  fr. ;  that  of  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  3,000  fr.  a  year;  members  of  the 
grand  council  are  allowed  2  j  fr.  a  day  during  the 
time  they  are  assembled.  Every  male  from  16  to 
50  years  of  age  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  The 
contingent  of  troops  fumUhed  to  the  confederacy 
is  5,158  men.  There  is  a  judicial  tribunal  in  each 
distr.,  and  a  court  of  appeal  in  Bem ;  the  latter 
consisting  of  14  merab.,  with  a  president.  Sa^-in^' 
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wheat  is  treated  as  an  exotic,  cultivated  in  small 
be<ls,  and  trained  on  sticks.  Cattle  of  a  superior 
breed  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  canton,  and 
breeding,  grazing,  and  dairying  are  the  principal 
branches  of  industry.  The*  pastures  in  the  Ober- 
land and  Emmenthal  are  excellent,  and  produce 
the  fine,st  cattle ;  the  latter  valley  has  also  a  strong 
and  active  breed  of  horses,  exported  to  France  for 
draught  and  heavy-armed  cavalry'.    The  cheese 


two  upper  schools,  and  a  school  of  industry,  and 
'  gymnasia,'  or  upper  schools,  are  also  at'  Biei, 
Thun,  Neuenstadt,  Pruntral,  %Dd  Delsbeig.  The 
university  has  faculties  of  theology,  jnrispnidencc, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  each  having  three  oi\li- 
nary,  and  from  two  to  five  extraordinar>'  profes- 
sors; the  salary  of  the  former  is  from'2.4(X»to 
3,000  francs,  and  of  the  latter  from  1,200  to  l,m 
do.    There  is  also  a  veterinary  school,  and  some 
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distiogidshed  |iriTate  educational  establishments, 
specially  that  of  M.  Von  FellenbeTg,  at  HofwyL 
Education  is  universal ;  in  I860,  there  was  not  one 
inhabitant,  native  of  the  canton,  unable  to  read 
and  write.  Except  about  60,000  individuals  of 
French  extraction,  in  the  ancient  bishopric  of 
ilasel,  the  inhab.  are  of  German  stock  ;  and  Ger^ 
man  is  the  prevalent  language.  The  German  part 
of  the  pop.  aregenerally  much  superior  in  their  phy- 
sical appearance  to  the  French  portion,  espeaally 
those  m  the  Oberland.  The  Bernese  are  brave, 
hospitable,  public-^urited,  and  really  good-tem- 
pered, notwithscandu^  they  are  subiect  to  fits  of 
passion,  which  sometimes  occasion  tne  effusion  of 
blood.  Catholics  are  less  industrious  than  the 
Protestants.  This  cant  entered  the  Swiss  Con- 
feflenition  in  1353 :  at  first  its  territory  was  very 
limited,  but  afterwards,  by  conquest  and  purchase, 
it  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  the  now  exbting 
cant,  of  Vaud  and  Aargau,  which,  in  addition  to 
its  present  extent,  it  held  till  1798,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  French.  In  1815,  in  indemnification 
of  Vaud  and  Aargau,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
added  to  its  dom.  the  town  of  Bienne  with  its 
territory,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
biAhopric  of  Basel,  otherwise  entitled  the  bailliages 
of  the  Juia. 

Bekn,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above 
cant.,  and,  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne,  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  on  the  Aar,  52  m.  S.  Basel, 
and  60  m.  SW.  Zurich,  on  the  railway  from  Zurich 
to  Geneva.  Popuhition  29,016  in  1860.  The  town 
stands  1,708  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a 
hiU,  which,  except  on  the  W.,  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  Aar.  A  stone  bridge  260  ft  long,  is 
erected  over  the  river,  and  three  gates  lead  to  the 
interior  of  the  town.  The  fortifications,  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded,  were  demolished  in 
1835.  Three  principal  streets  extend  in  a  parallel 
line  from  E.  to  W.,  and  are  intersected  by  a  num- 
lier  of  bteral  streets.  The  houses  are  massive 
Ktnictures  of  fiieestone.  Piazzas  run  along  the 
houses  on  both  sides  the  principal  streets,  which 
are  also  adorned  with  handsome  fountains.  Prin- 
cipal public  edifices : — The  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic 
structure,  founded  in  1421,  and  finished  in  1502, 
160  ft.  long,  and  80  ft.  broad ;  the  steeple,  though 
unfinished,  is  190  ft.  high.  It  has  some  fine  gUss 
paintings,  and  various  trophies  and  monuments. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded  in  1722, 
b  also  a  fine  structure,  as  well  as  the  mint,  built 
in  1790  :  the  general  burgertpUcU  (hospital  of  the 
citizens),  biultftDm  1730  to  1740 ;  another  magni- 
ficent hospital,  called  the  Intel  (ishmd),  founded  in 
1718,  occupying  one  whole  street,  and  afibrding  a 
splendid  prospect  from  the  Aar;  the  state-house 
of  the  avoyer,  previously  to  1831  the  residence  of, 
and  now  partly  occupied  by,  the  French  embassy ; 
the  house  of  correction,  the  largest  building  of  the 
kind  in  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  best  contrived 
iu  Europe,  finished  in  1833,  at  /ui  expense  of 
1,200,000  fr. ;  the  com  magazine,  a  large  and 
massive  edifice,  having  on  the  floor  an  extensive 
upen  hall,  with  forty-three  pillars,  in  which  the 
com  market  is  held  twice  a  week.  Bern  has  also 
an  arsenal  and  a  large  town-hall,  both  old  edifices. 
The  charitable  institutions  are, — two  large  hospi- 
tals; two  orphan  houses,  one  for  boys  and  another 
fur  girls ;  a  lund  for  the  support  of  poor  students ; 
a  lunatic  asylum,  situated  about  2  m.  from  Bern ; 
and  an  asylum  for  old  poor  persons.  The  univer- 
sity and  gymnasium,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article,  are'  situated  in  the  town.  There  are  also 
a  Swiss  economical  and  a  Swiss  historical  society ; 
with  societies  of  natural .  history,  medicine,  and 
arts ;  a  botanic  garden  ;  a  public  library,  with 
valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Smibs  history,  and  a 
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collection  of  Roman,  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Swiss 
medals,  Roman  antiquities  and  portraits  of  the 
Bernese  avoyers,  Ac  There  is  also  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  of  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Valais,  and 
of  St.  Grothard ;  and  many  private  scientific  col- 
lections well  worth  notice.  The  trade  of  the  town 
is  of  some  importance.  Two  fairs  are  annually 
held ;  one  after  Easter,  and  another  in  November. 
There  are  manufactories  of  silks,  straw-hats,  wool- 
len cloth,  and  stockings,  and  also  tanneries  and 
breweries.  About  2  m.  from  Bern  there  is  a  gun- 
powder mill,  the  powder  made  in  it  being  formerly 
reckoned  the  best  in  Europe.  The  corporate  pro- 
perty of  the  ciUcens  is  large,  amounting  to  above 
30,000,000  ft. ;  and  the  revenue,  besides  defta^g 
the  municipal  expenditure,  supplies  every  citizen, 
gratis,  with  fuel,  and  leaves,  over  and  above  all 
this,  a  surplus  sum,  which  is  annually  distributed 
among  the  citizens.  The  inhab.  are  serious  and 
reserved,  and  proud  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their 
city.  The  aristocracv,  or  the  *  patricians,'  as  the 
old  families  are  called,  live  secluded  from  the  other 
classes.  Bern  is  the  birth-place  of  Haller;  it  has 
not,  however,  to  boast  of  so  many  distinguished 
men  as  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Geneva.  The  town 
has  bears  for  its  arms ;  and  some  of  these  animals 
are  maintained  in  a  place  called  Bikrengraben 
(bear's  ditch),  on  funds  appropriated  to  thatqiedal 
purpose. 

Bern  was  founded  in  1191,  by  the  Duke  Ber- 
thold  V.  of  Zaehringen.  Its  history  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  canton.  The  environs  are  beautiful, 
affording  the  most  splendid  views  of  the  Alps,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  Jura  on  the  other.  There  are 
many  fine  public  walks ;  amongst  which  are  the 
plattform,  a  terrace  near  the  cathedral,  180  ft. 
above  the  Aar  ;  and  the  Engi,  a  magnificent  walk, 
affording  a  fine  prospect  over  the  river,  the  city, 
and  the  lower  mountains,  to  the  high  Alps.  Hof- 
wyl  (which  see)  is  about  4  m.  from  Bern.  There 
are  also  several  mineral  baths  in  the  vicinity,  such 
as  Blumensteln  and  GumigeL 

Mr.  Inglis  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Bern  as  a  place  of  residence.  *  It  is,'  says 
he,  *  greatly  supenor  to  Basel,  Lucerne,  or  Geneva. 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  walk  in  wide  airy  streets, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  advantage  of 
shade,  if  required.  Where  there  are  arcades  one 
may  always  choose  between  bustle  and  quiet — 
bustle  under  the  arcades — quiet  in  the  centre  of 
the  streets;  and  in  the  agremenU  of  a  city,  Bern 
has  decidedly  the  advantage  of  its  rivals.  It 
possesses  all  those  pubUc  establishments  which 
make  a  place  agreeable  as  a  residence.  It  has 
excellent  libraries,  excellent  academies,  delightful 
promenades,  convenient  and  well  ordered  baths;  a 
theatre  ;  concerts  and  balls  during  winter ;  clever 
lecturers  upon  most  of  the  sciences ;  eloquent  and 
pious  cleiig>'men  of  almost  every  denomination  ; 
and  to  this  list  may  be  added  abundance  of  shops, 
where  all  that  contributes  either  to  comfort  or 
luxury  may  be  found.'  (History  of  Bern,  by 
Stapfer,  late  Minister  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  ; 
Inglis's  Switzerland  j 

BERNARD  (GREAT  ST.),  the  name  given  to 
a  famous  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  leading  over 
the  mountains  from  Martigny  to  Aosta.  In  its 
highest  part  it  attains  to  an  elevation  of  above 
8,000  ft.,  being  almost  impassable  in  winter,  and 
very  dangerous  in  spring,  from  the  avalanches. 
Very  near  tlie  summit  of  the  pass,  and  on  the  ed^ 
of  a  small  lake ;  is  the  famous  hospice  founded  in 
962,  by  St  Bernard,  and  occupied  by  brethren  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  especial  duty  it 
is  to  assist  and  relieve  travellers  crossing  the  moun- 
tain.   In  Boarohing  for  tiavellers  who  have  lost 
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their  way,  or  been  bnried  in  the  snow,  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  a  peculiar  breed  of 
dogs  of  extraordinary  size  and  sagacity.  The 
brethren  have  faithfiilly  dischaiged  the  arduous 
duties  imposed  on  them,  and  have  rescued  hun- 
dreds of  travellers  from  a  premature  death.  The 
hospice  is  a  massive  stone  builduig ;  it  possesses 
some,  but  not  much,  independent  property,  and  is 
principally  dependent  on  collections  made  in  the 
Swiss  cantons  and  other  states,  and  on  donations 
from  the  richer  class  of  travellers.  In  1800,  when 
the  road  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  has  since 
been  made,  Napoleon  led  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
with  its  artillwy  and  cavalry,  into  Italy  by  this 
pass.  The  railway  at  present  extends  to  Martigny, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and,  on  the 
Italian  side,  to  Biella,  so  that  the  mountain  is 
easily  crossed.  The  hospice  contains  a  monument, 
erected  by  order  of  Napoleon,  in  honour  of  Dessaix, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  (Biockedon's 
Passes  of  the  Alps.) 

BERNAU,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Branden- 
bui^,  on  the  Panko,  15  m.  N£.  Berlin.  Pop. 
5,040  in  1861.  It  is  in  part  fortified,  and  has 
fabrics  of  silk,  velvet,  calicoes,  and  linen,  with 
numerous  and  celebrated  breweries.  In  the  church 
and  town-house  are  tents,  bows,  arrows,  Ac,  taken 
from  the  Hussites. 

BERNAY,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Eure,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Charentonne,  26  m.  WNW.  Evreux. 
Pop.  7,566  in  1861.  This  is  a  thriving  town, 
and  has  latterly  been  a  good  deal  improved.  It 
has  a  court  of  primarv  jurisdiction,  a  comoiercial 
tribunal,  a  communal  college,  with  manufactures 
of  woollen  goods,  linens,  cotton  yam,  p&P^>  wax, 
&c,  and  bleach-fields  and  tanneries.  There  is  a 
station  here,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Cher- 
bourg, and  a  branch  line  runs  from  Bemay  to 
Elboeuf  and  Rouen.  The  greatest  of  the  French 
fairs  for  horses  is  held  here  on  the  Wednesday  of 
the  fifth  week  of  Lent,  It  is  said  to  be  attended 
by  from  40,000  to  50,000  jockeys,  amat«urs,  and 
other  individuals,  some  of  them  from  great  dis- 
tances. There  is  an  immense  show  of  Normandy 
horses. 

BERNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchjjr 
of  Anhalt,  on  the  river  Saale,  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  23  m.  S.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  7,200  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  of  three  paits,  two  on 
the  left,  and  the  other  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
The  first  two  parts  are  surrounded  by  walls ;  the 
other,  or  the  Mount  town,  has  a  castle  on  its 
summit,  and  is  open.  A  branch  line  of  railway 
connects  the  town  with  Cothen,  and  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Leipzig.  Bemburg  is  well  built, 
well  paved,  and  clean.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  ducal 
government,  and  has  several  literary  and  chari- 
table institutions,  with  some  numidactures  and 
trade. 

BERNCASTEL,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  prov.  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Moselle,  21  m. 
NE.  Treves.    Pop.  2,284  m  1861. 

BERNSTADT,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 
reg.  Breslau,  on  the  Wida,  24  m.  E.  Breslau.  Pop. 
3,736  in  1861.  It  has  an  old  castle,  two  churches, 
a  hospital,  and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  linen. 

BERRE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  E  side  of  the  lagune 
of  the  same  name,  16  m.  NW.  Marseilles.  Pop. 
2,091  in  1861.  It  is  agreeably  situated,  and 
is  regularly  built,  but  the  vicinity  of  the  la{^une 
makes  it  unhealthy.  It  was  form(^ly  fortified,  and 
its  ramparts  still  exist. 

BERTHOUD,  or  BURGDORF,  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  cant.  Berne,  on  a  hill  on  the  bank  of 
the  Emmen,  13  m.  NE.  Berne,  on  the  railway  from 
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Berne  to  Aarau.  Pop.  4,250  in  1860.  There  is  a 
public  library  and  a  castle,  in  which  Pestalozzi 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  establishment  The 
commercial  business  of  the  place  is  rather  im- 
portant, it  being  the  depot  lor  the  Emmenthal 

BERTINORO,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Forli,  on  a  mountain  having  the  Ronco  at  its  foot, 
7  m.  SE,  Forli,  on  the  raSway  from  Bologna  to 
Ancona.'  Pop.  6,014  in  1862.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric ;  has  a  cathedral,  and  four  parish 
churches.  The  wines  produced  in  its  environs 
have  a  considerable  reputation. 

BERVIE,  or  INVERBERVIE,  a  royal  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Kincardine,  on  the  coast- 
road  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  small  river  Bervie,  where  it  joins  the  sea. 
Pop.  952  in  1861 ;  inhabited  houses,  181.  It  was 
created  a  royal  buigh  in  1362  by  David  II.,  who, 
after  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the 
coast,  and  having  been  kindly  treated  by  the  in- 
habitants of  this  small  fishing  village,  testified  his 
fipratitude  by  conferring  on  it  the  honour  in  ques- 
tion. The  inhabitants  have  from  the  earliest 
period  been  employed  chiefly  as  fishers.  They 
engage  not  only  in  the  salmon  and  whale  fishii^ 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  on  the  coast,  bnt  m 
the  herring  fishery  on  the  N.  diores  of  Scotland. 
Manufactures,  also,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
buxgh ;  namely,  the  duck  and  dowlas  linen  wear- 
ing. This  employment  is  furnished  by  manofac- 
turers  of  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Aberdeen.  In 
addition  to  periodical  markets,  there  is  a  grain- 
market,  which  is  well  attended.  The  quantity  of 
grain  annually  purchased  here  is  about  40,000  qrs., 
of  which  nearly  the  whole  is  shipped  at  Gouidon, 
a  port  about  1  m.  S.  of  the  town,  where  there  are 
large  granaries.  The  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bervie  is  very  inferior  to  that  at  Gourdon,  and  ad- 
mits only  small  vessels  and  boats.  The  staple 
business  of  this  latter  place,  however,  is  fishing. 
Bervie  joins  with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  and 
Brechui,  in  sending;  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  liegis- 
tered  electors,  36  in  1864.  Annual  value  of  real 
property,  1,728/L  in  1864-5 ;  corporation'  revenue, 
167/. 

BERWICK,  a  marit  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N. 
and  NE.  East  Lothian  and  the  German  Ocean, 
and  on  the  SE.,  S.,  and  W..  part  of  England,  and 
the  cos.  of  Roxbuiigh  and  Mid-Lothian.  Area, 
309,375  acres,  of  which  about  one-half  is  arable. 
The  N.  parts  of  the  co.  are  occupied  by  the  cold, 
bleak,  unproductive  range  of  &e  Lanunerrooor 
hiUs ;  but  the  Merse,  or  level  portion,  lying  between 
the  Lammermoor  hilte  and  the  Tweed,  by  whidi 
the  CO.  is  separated  from  England,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  districts  in  the 
empire.  The  farms  in  the  Merse  are  huge,  the 
farmers  opulent  and  intelligent,  and  the  land 
cultivated  according  to  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples of  modem  husbandry.  Wheat  and  turnips 
are  here  the  great  objects  of  attention ;  but  barley 
and  oats  are  also  raised  in  considerate  quantities. 
Steam  power  is  employed  in  several  thrashing-mills 
in  this  CO.  Few  small,  but  no  very  laxge  estates^ 
The  old  valued  rent  was  14,8642. ;  the  new  valua- 
tion for  1864-5  was,  exclusive  of  railways,  826,203(. 
The  Lammermoor  hiUs  are  principally  depastured 
by  sheep  of  the  Cheviot  breed.  The  co.  is  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  wood,  but  some  proprietors 
have  made  considerable  plantations.  Manufac- 
tures and  minerals,  of  no  importance.  Principal 
rivers,  Tweed,  Whittadder,  Blackadder,  and  Leader. 
Bcr^^'ickshire  contains  33  pars.;  and  had  36^13 
inhabitants  in  1861,  with  6,385  inhab.  houses.  IV 
CO.  returns  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors,  1,248  in  1864.    Greenlaw  is  the  co.  town. 
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BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a  fortified  town 
and  sea-port  of  England,  NE.  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  close 
to  itA  mouth,  306  m.  N.  by  W.  London  by  road, 
and  842  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway.    Pop.  of 
borough,  13,2^5  in  1861.    Berwick  is  built  on  the 
declivity  and  flat  summit  of  an  elevation  rising 
abruptly  from  the  estuary  of  the  river ;  many  of 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the  pinn- 
dpal  one  is  spacious,  well  pav^  and  lighted  with 
gas ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  town  has  a  respectable 
appearance,  and  contains  many  well-built  houses. 
The  Tweed  is  h6re  crossed  by  three  bridges :  an  old 
bridge  of  15  arches,  built  in  tiie  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
the  Union  Suspension  bridge,  some  miles  up  the 
rivpr ;  and  by  Stephenson's  Royal  Border  railway 
bridge,  on  28  arches,  126  ft  high,  and  2,160  fU 
loufi^.    The  suburbs  of  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  are  meanly-built  vil- 
lages, the  inhab.  being  almost  wholly  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  or  the  businesses  connected  with 
them.     Spittal,  however,  is  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  visitors  for  sea-bathing,  and  it  has  a  few  re- 
spectable  lodging-houses.     The   pop.    of  these 
suburbe  are  included  in  the  pari  bor.    The  old 
fortifications  of  Berwick  were  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  about  If  m.  in  circ.,  forming  an 
iire^lar  pentagon:  a  battery  of  22  gims  com- 
manding the  English  side,  and  a  four  and  six  gun 
battery  defending  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  ramparts  form  an  agreeable  promenade.    The 
Tweed  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  old  bridge,  be- 
Tond  which  the  tide  flows  about  7  m.   The  harbour 
IS  defended  by  a  pier  half  a  mile  in  length,  with 
a  lighthouse  at  the  head,  projecting  in  a  S£. 
direction  from  the  N.  extremity  of   the  river's 
mouth.    But  notwithstanding  the  protection  af- 
forded by  this  barrier,  and  though  there  be  18  ft 
water  over  the  bar  at  ordinary  tides,  and  26  at 
springs,  the  harbour  is  verv  indifferent.     The 
channel  is  very  narrow;  a  large  portion  of  the 
hartwur,  particularly  on  the  Berwick  side,  dries  at 
low  water,  and  is  rocky  and  incapable  of  being 
deepened ;  and  after  heavy  rains  the  freshes  run 
out  Mrith  gteat  violence.    The  chief  public  struc- 
tures are,  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mar^*^  churches ;  a 
number  of  dissenting  chapels;  a  free  grammar- 
school;  and  six  other  free-schools,  supported  by 
the  corporation,  and  educating  in  all  about  800 
cliildren.     Other  notable  buildings  are  the  town- 
hail,  in  the  centre  of  the  high  street,  with  a  spire 
and  ring  of  bells ;  the  com  market,  built  in  1808 ; 
the  music-hall ;  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum ;  a  dis- 
]>cn.«Bzy,  through  which  medical  relief  Ls  aflbrded 
to  the  poor  resident  within  12  m. ;  a  theatre ;  a 
public  Ubrary;  and  assembly  rooms.    There  are 
annual  races  in  July,  the  course  being  at  Lamber- 
ton,  5  m.  distant.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water, 
bmnght  from  a  spring  lA  ra.  ofif,  to  the  several 
public  condidts.    At  the  NW.  end  of  the  town  are 
uifautry  bairacks.    The  fisheries  form  the  principal 
business  of  the  place.    Those  of  salmon  in  the 
Tweed  have  long  been  amongst  the  most  cele- 
brated and  productive  of  any  in    the    empire. 
Latterly,  indeed,  both  their  produce  and  rental, 
thovLgh    still  very  considerable,   have    declined. 
The  principal  fisheries  are  within  a  short  distance 
of  Bowick ;  and  the  fish,  excepting  a  small  portion 
retained  for  home  consumption,  is  all  packed  in  ice, 
mnd  shipped  for  the  metropolis.     (See  Tweed.) 
Troat  and  whiting  also  abound  in  the  Tweed. 
The  sea  fishery  of  the  bay  consists  chiefly  of  cod, 
linn^,  halibut,  haddock,  and  whiting;   crabe  and 
lobsters  also  abound,  and  these  last  are  forwarded 
to  the  London  market    Ben^nck  has  ship-yards. 
and  a  good  coasting  trade.    The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  timber,  staves,  iron,  hemp,  and  tallow, 
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firom  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  and  of  groceries* 
&c.y  coastwise ;  the  exports,  of  salmon,  com,  wool, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  coals  to  London 
and  a  few  other  ports,  coastwise.  In  the  vear 
1863  there  entered  the  port  420  vessels,  of  2l'',069 
tons  burden,  and  there  cleared  200  vessels,  of  1 1,646 
tons.  The  whole  of  them  were  sailing  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  two  smaU  steamers,  of  34 
tons,  which  entered  the  port  By  a  treaty  between 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary  II.  of  Scotland,  Berwick 
was  made  a  firee  town^  independent  of  both  king- 
doms; but,  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  ia 
constituted  an  English  co.  for  all  purposes  except 
parliamentary  elections.  Its  present  municipal 
limits  compnse  that  portion  of  the  par.  on  which 
the  town  stands  and  the  suburbs  of  Tweedmouth 
and  Spittal,  excluding  all  the  agricultural  portions. 
It  is  divided  into  3  wards,  and  has  18  councillors. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  derived  from 
town  and  harbour  dues;  rental  of  the  fisheries, 
tenements,  and  tithes  in  Berwick ;  lands  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  river,  and  a  tract  called  MeadowH 
and  Stints.  The  tract  lies  near  the  town,  and  was 
granted  to  the  corporation  by  James  I.  It  is  di- 
vided into  tliree  portions :  the  first  is  let  in  farms, 
and  the  rent  appropriated  to  defray  the  general 
expenses  of  the  corporation ;  the  second  is  sub- 
divided in  parcels  of  1^  to  2^  acres,  whose  value 
varies  from  1/.  14s,  to  9^ ;  there  are  954  of  these, 
called  meadows :  the  third  is  parted  in  farms  of 
about  40  acres  each,  the  rents  of  which  are  each 
divided  in  11  or  22  equal  parts,  called  stints;  of 
those,  there  are  561.  These  meadows  and  stints 
are  aUotted  to  the  burgesses  for  life,  with  remain- 
der to  their  widows ;  and,  as  vacancies  occur,  are 
allotted  to  others  at  annual  public  meetings  held 
for  the  purpose,  and  called  *  meadow  and  stint 
guilds.'  The  total  revenue  of  the  borough,  in 
1861,  amounted  to  10,633/. ;  gross  sum  assessed  to 
poor  rate,  44,996/1;  net  rateable  value,  41,265/.; 
amount  assessed  to  propert]^  tax,  36,986/.  The 
first  English  charter  of  Berwick  was  in  30th  Edw. 
I.,  by  which  it  was  made  a  free  borough,  with  a 
market  and  fair:  others,  in  30th  Edw.  III.  and 
22nd  Edw.  IV.,  confirm  the  laws  and  privileges 
originally  enjoyed  under  Alexander  I.  of  Scothmd. 
The  governing  charter,  previously  to  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act,  was  granted  in  2nd  James  I. 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  Berwick  is 
the  central  town  of  a  union  of  17  parishes.  The 
town  has  returned  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  reign  of  Mary.  Previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  the  privilege  was  restricted  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  borough,  and  to  the  ft%e 
buigesses.  The  constituency,  in  1864,  consisted 
of  715  registered  doctors,  of  whom  287  old  free- 
man, and  the  rest  10/.  householders. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  Berwick  occurs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  r2th  century,  when  it  be- 
longed to  Scotland,  and  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lothian.  During  ^e  reigns  of  Alex.  I.,  David  I., 
and  Malcolm  Iv.,  it  had  a  castle  and  several 
churches  and  religious  establishments.  It  was  at 
that  period  the  chief  sea-port  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  four  royal  buighs.  Its  castle  was  sur- 
rendered to  England  in  1174,  under  a  treaty  for 
the  ransom  of  Wm.  the  Lion;  subsequently  to 
which  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  being, 
from  its  frontier  situation,  almost  invariably  the 
first  object  .of  attack  at  every  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities, till  on  the  accession  of 'James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land to  the  English  throne,  its  importance  in  tliis 
respect  ceased.  During  the  last  civil  war  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces. 

BERWICK  QfORTH),  a  royal  burgh,  par., 
and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  at  the 
S.  entrance   to  the  Frith   of  Forth,   22  m.  E. 
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Edinburgh.  It  was  created  a  biu^h  by  James  VI. 
Pop.  of  Durgh  1,164  in  1861 ;  inhabited  houses 
179.  The  buigh  consists  of  two  main  streets,  one 
running  £.  and  W.,  the  other  leading  N.  to  the 
harbour.  It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade,  and 
has  no  manufactures.  Its  pier  is  good;  but  its 
harbour,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  is  difficult  of 
access.  A  branch  line  connects  the  port  with  the 
£dinbuigh>Berwick  railway.  From  its  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  best  corn-growing 
districts  of  Scotland,  grain  is  a  considerable  article 
of  export.  It  is  a  good  deal  frequented  in  sum- 
mer as  a  bathing-place.  It  jouis  with  Hadding- 
ton, Dimbar,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh,  in  sending  a 
member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  87 
in  1865.  Corporation  revenue,  380/.  About  2  m. 
to  the  £.  of  Uie  burgh  stands  the  famous  castle  of 
Tantallan,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Douglas 
family. 

BESANCON,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  ddp.  Donbe, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, 47  m.  E.  Dijon,  on  the  railway  from  Stras- 
bourg to  Lyon.  Pop.  46,786  in  1861.  The  town  is 
very  strongly  fortified,  and  is  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  France  oil  the  side  of  Switzerland.  The  works 
were  improved  by  Vauban ;  but  they  have  been 
since  much  Extended  and  strengthened.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  fortifications  round  the  city,  it  has  an 
extremely  strong  citadel,  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
rock,  and  outworks  on  some  of  the  adioining 
heights.  The  town  is  generally  well  built;  but 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy.  The  part 
called  the  city  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Doubs; 
the  communication  with  the  suburb  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  called  Arfenes,  being  kept  up  by  a 
bridge.  There  \b  a  station  on  the  railway  firom 
Mulhouse  to  Lyon.  Principal  buildings,  tlie  ca- 
thedral, hotel  oi  the  prefect,  hall  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  royal  college,  erected  in  1697,  the 
arsend,  hotel  de  ville,  barracks,  theatre,  public 
library,  containing  64,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
manuscripts,  and  several  fine  public  fountains. 
The  hospital  of  St  Jacques  is  a  vast  establish- 
ment, with  500  beds,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely 
well  managed.  A  Roman  triumphal  arch,  though 
a  good  deal  mutilated,  still  exists,  and  serves  as  a 
sort  of  portico  tu  the  cathedral.  Be8an9on  is  the 
scat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a  royal  court  for  the 
(le|is.  of  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Haute  Saone,  with  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  The 
univereity,  which  existed  previously  to  the  revo- 
lution, has  been  replaced  by  an  academic  univer- 
tiiaire,  or  faculte  des  lettres\  and  it  has  also  a  royal 
college  oi'^the  second  class,  with  about  250  pupils; 
a  diocesan  seminary,  a  secondary  medical  school, 
a  pnmary  model  school,  two  scliools  for  the  in- 
struction of  deaf  and  dumb,  a  royal  academy  of 
science  and  belles-lettres,  a  lyceum,  a  society  of 
agriculture  and  arts,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and 
a  free  school  of  design  and  sculpture  for  120 
])npils.  There  is,  adjoining  to  the  tovni,  a  house 
of  correction  and  refuge.  Watch-making,  intro- 
duced from  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  is  tlie  most  important  branch  of 
industry  carried  on  here.  It  employs  above  2,000 
hands,  who  annually  furnish  some  80,000  watches. 
About  200  work-people  are  employed  in  the  carpet 
manufacture,  and  there  are  besides  fabrics  of  jewel- 
lery, hosiery,  hats,  hardware,  including  coach  and 
carriage  springs,  and  gloves.  Its  breweries  and 
tamieries  are  both  on  an  extensive  scale ;  the  ale 
of  Besan^on  is  noted  all  over  France.  Among 
other  articles,  it  annually  furnishes  about  600,000 
bottles  of  Seltzer  water :  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  and  growing  commerce. 

Besan9on  is  very  ancient.    It  was  laid  waste  by 
Attila;  and  has  since  undergone  many  vici&si- 
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tudes.  It  came,  along  with  Fronche  Comtif  into 
the  possession  of  France  in  1674. 

BESSARABIA,  or  EASTERN  MOLDAVIA, 
the  most  south-westerly  proy.  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
having  E.  the  Dniester,  S.  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Danube,  W.  the  Pnith,  and  N.  Gallicia.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  838  geog.  sq.  miles,  while  the  pop. 
amounted  to  792,000  m  1846,  and  to  919,107  in 
1858.  Exclusive  of  the  great  rivem  by  which  it 
is  nearly  suiiounded,  it  is  intersected  bv  sevenl 
considerable  streiuns,  most  of  whidi,  nofwenet, 
are  either  wholly  dried  up  or  matlv  diminished 
during  the  heata  of  summer.  The  Jf^W.  portion, 
contiguous  to  Gallicia,  is  hilly,  or  rather  moun- 
tainous, and  is  occupied  by  extensive  forests;  but 
elsewhere  the  surface  is  nearly  flat  Soil  abun- 
dantly fertile,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tnd 
along  the  Danube,  which  is  marshy  and  encum- 
bered with  lakes,  it  is  suitable  for  most  agricul- 
tural purposes.  *  No  trees,  a  few  shrubs  only,  are 
observed  near  the  rivers;  the  lakes,  or  stagnant 
waten,  are  covered  with  reeds;  and  in  the  plains 
between  the  marshes,  the  ox,  buffalo,  and  bisoD 
wander  among  pastures  where  the  herbage  rises  to 
the  height  of  their  horns.  In  the  cultivated  laad 
millet  yields  100,  and  barley  60  fold.  The  hone 
and  the  sheep  exist  in  a  wild  state.'  (Malte-Bnm, 
vi  379,  Eng.  trans.)  But  these  returns  seem  ex- 
aggerated. Wheat,  barley,  and  millet  are  the 
only  species  of  com  that  are  raised.  According 
to  official  accounts,  189,141  chetwerts  produced  a 
return  of  651,820  chetwerts,  that  is,  of  about  b  to 
1.  Hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  produced  in  coo- 
siderable  quantities.  The  breeding  of  cattle  b 
the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants;  andtlwy 
are  largely  exported,  with  hides  and  tallow.  With 
the  exception  of  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  tallow 
and  soap  works,  there  are  either  no  manufacturing 
^tablishments  in  the  country,  or  none  worth  no- 
tice. Large  (]|uantities  of  salt  are  produced  from 
the  lakes  contiguous  to  Akerman  (which  see).  A 
good  deal  of  inferior  wine  is  made.  Education  is 
not  much  attended  to,  though  great  progvew  ia 
this  respect  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  pv- 
ticularly  since  the  accession  of  Alexainder  ll  ta 
the  throne  of  Russia. 

BESSE,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Puy  de  Dome, 
cap.  cant,  20  m.  SSW.  Clermont.  Pop.  1,916  is 
1861.  The  town  is  built  of  basalt^  in  the  middle  of 
a  volcanic  country ;  and  the  environs  offer  sevenl 
natural  curiosities.  It  has  some  trade  in  cattk 
and  cheese. 

BESSINES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute 
Yienne,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Gartem])e,  10  m.  £■ 
Bellac  Pop.  2,590  in  1861.  The  place  has  some 
trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce. 

BETHLEHEM,  {Beit-d-J^m,  Hone  (f 
Breadj)  a  famous  town  of  Palestine,  6  m.  S.  Jenh 
salem :  lat.  81°  44'  N.,  long.  35°  15'  E.  Pof^ 
from  8,000  to  4,000,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater 
part  are  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Clmstians. 
A  splendid  church,  erected  by  the  empress  Hejens, 
stands  over  a  grotto  or  cave,  said  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Christ.  Connected  with  the  diurch  arc 
convents  for  the  three  sects  of  Christians  notiMd 
above,  of  which  that  belonging  to  the  Latins  is  a 
flne  building ;  but  more  resembling,  externally,  a 
fortress  than  a  religious  establishment  Some  le- 
mains  of  an  old  aqueduct,  formerly  16  or  18  m. 
in  length,  exist  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town;  but 
tlie  chief  buildings  consist  of  chapels,  and  other 
memorials  of  holy  persons,  and  of  the  events  for 
wliich  the  place  and  neighbourhood  are  celebrated 
in  sacred  history.  The  housQS  of  the  inhabitant* 
are  mean  in  the  extreme. 

ITie  country  round  Bethlehem  is  extreiuriy 
firuitfulf  yielding  figs,  grapes,  olives,  and  seaamum 
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in  great  abundance ;  but  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  this  nef^lected  land,  cultivation  is  wanting. 
There  is  no  deliciency  of  water ;  three  extensive 
reservoirs,  called  the  pools  of  Solomon  (Eccles.  it. 
6),  and  a  copious  fountain,  said  to  be  the  *  sealed 
fauutatH '  of  the  same  prince  (SoL  Sou^,  iv.  12), 
lie  on  the  S.;  on  the  IvW.  is  a  large  cistern  of 
rain  water,  said  to  be  the  *well  by  the  gate,' 
whence  David's  mighty  men  drew  water,  while 
the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(2  Sam.  xxiii  16) ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  springs  and  rills. 

The  tract  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  is 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  (Giant's  Valley,  Josh.  xv. 
8),  the  scene  of  many  combats  between  the  Jews 
and  Philistines.  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  et  al.)  Here  are 
shown  many  pretended  relics  of  the  scriptural 
age ;  as  the  house  of  Simeon,  the  tomb  of  Kachel, 
the  village  of  Rama,  the  cave  of  Engadi,  the  well 
in  which  was  seen  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  and 
manv  others.  The  original  name  of  Bethlehem 
was  fephrath  ((Jen.  xxxv.  19) :  a  term  which,  like 
its  present  designation,  referred  to  the  fertility  of 
its  soiL  It  was  never  very  considerable  in  respect 
o(  size  (Micah  v.  2),  but  seems  to  have  been 
always  regarded  as  important;  and  being  the 
scene  of  the  pastoral  tale  of  Ruth,  and  the  birth- 
place of  David  and  Jesus  Christ,  it  has  acquired  a 
celebrity  hardly  surpassed  even  by  that  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xL  6),  and,  in  a  subsequent  age,  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  here  to  Adonis. 
Of  this;,  however,  no  vestige  remains.  The  present 
inhaU  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  liberty :  they 
are  bold  and  hardy,  and  successfully  resist  every 
attempt  at  oppression  by  their  governors.  They 
are  consequently  stigmatised,  by  the  Turks,  as  of 
a  rebellious  spiriL  There  was  formerly  another 
Bethlehem,  more  to  the  N.,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon  (Josh.  xix.  15).  (Maundrell,  116-123; 
Vohiev,  iL  270,  271.) 

BEtilUNE,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Pas  de 
Calais,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  the  Brette,  18  m.  NNW.  Arras,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Calais.  Pop.  8,264  in  1861.  The 
town  is  well  fortified,  by  works  partly  constructed 
by  Vaubaiu  Its  plan  is  that  of  an  irregular 
triangle ;  the  dtadeL  which  is  isolated,  occupying 
one  of  the  angles.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  two  hospitals, 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cloth,  breweries,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  linen,  cheese,  and  rape  oil, 
the  canal  of  the  Lave,  which  unites  with  the  Lys, 
as  well  as  the  railway,  greatly  facilitating  its 
trade.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1710;  but 
was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

BETLIS,  or  BITLIS,  a  town  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, 18  m.  W.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake 
Van,  and  about  130  m.  E.  by  N.  Diarbekr,  lat, 
3«o  35'  N.,  long.  42°  50'  E.  It  stands  in  a  wide 
ravine,  open  to  the  E.,  but  closed  by  high  moun- 
tains to  the  W. ;  the  houses  being  dispersed  over 
the  steep  banks  of  a  stream  which  runs  through  it, 
and  on  several  of  the  neighl)ouring  hills ;  it  is, 
therefore,  most  irregular.  The  houses  are  built  of 
red  stone,  and  are  generally  of  two  stories,  with 
grated  windows  to  the  streets,  the  latter  being 
paved  with  round  stones.  The  houses  being  much 
scattered  and  intermingled  with  gardens,  the 
town  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground :  it  is  not 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  this  is  hardly  necessary ; 
each  house  being,  in  fact,  a  pretty  strong  fortress. 
It  is  said  to  contain  1,500  houses,  of  which  500 
belong  to  Armenians;  and  if  so,  its  pop.  mav 
amount  to  about  9,000.  By  some,  the  pop.  is 
estimated  at  15,000.  The  town  contains  four 
canvanseras,    three    large    and    twelve  small 
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mosques,  three  baths,  eight  Armenian  churches, 
and  one  Nestorian.  The  most  remarkable  object 
in  the  town  is  the  old  castle,  in  its  centre,  on  a 
rock  30  ft.  in  height,  and  built  up  with  thick  walls 
to  an  elevation  of  100  ft.  There  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  butchers,  bakers,  gunsniiths,  and 
silversmiths ;  but  the  principal  manufacture  con- 
sists of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  tobacco.  Tlie 
territory  produces  fruits  and  vegetables  in  per- 
fection. The  army  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  sustained  a  signal  d^eat  by 
the  Persians,  near  Betlis,  in  1554. 

BEUTHEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 
reg.  Oppeln,  cap.  circ,  85  m.  NE.  Ratibor.  Pop. 
4,004  in  1861.  It  has  three  Catholic  churches, 
three  convents,  with  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth,  pot^ 
tery,  zinc,  and  calamine,  and  breweries.  There  is 
another  town  of  the  same  name  in  Silesia,  reg.  • 
Liegnitz,  on  the  Oder,  12  m.  W.  by  N.  Glogau, 
on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to  Posen.  The  latter 
place,  with  a  population  of  2,850,  is  commonly 
distinguished  as  Alt-Beuthen.  It  has  fabrics  of 
cloth,  earthenware,  and  straw  hats,  and  some  boat 
building.    Its  environs  are  very  fertile. 

BEVEREN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan- 
ders, 6  m.  W.  Antwerp.  Pop.  6,900  in  1864.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  is  well 
built,  and  has  a  fine  church,  with  a  lofty  spire. 
About  2,000  women  are  employed  in  the  lace 
manufacture,  and  there  are  several  breweries,  tan- 
neries, and  diMtilleries. 

BEVERLEY,  a  parL  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  E.  ritUiig  co.  York,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  near  the  IIuU  river,  to  which  it  is  united  by 
a  canal,  157  m.  N.  London,  28  m.  ESE.  York,  and 
9  m.  NNW.  Hull,  on  the  railway  from  Hull  to 
Scarborough.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  9,654, 
and  of  pari,  borough  10,868  in  1861.  The  town  is 
believed  to  owe  its  origin  to  an  ancient  monaster  v, 
which,  after  having  been  sacked  by  the  Danes  m 
867,  was  restored  by  Athelstan,  who  granted  the 
place  several  privilejcfes,  and  made  the  monastery 
a  sanctuary  for  crimmals.  It  is  a  well  built,  hand- 
some town.  The  great  glory  of  Beverley  is  the 
minster,  or  collegiate  church  of  St.  John,  which, 
in  size  and  beauty  of  architecture,  is  for  superior 
to  many  cathedrals.  This  splendid  structure, 
which  has  been  erected  at  difierent  periods,  in 
what  are  called  the  decorated  and  perpendicular 
English  styles,  is  334  ft.  from  E.  to  W. ;  the 
length  of  the  great  cross  aisle  is  167  ft.,  and  the 
two  towers  at  the  W.  end  are  each  200  ft  in 
height.  Near  the  altar  is  the  seat  of  refuge,  with 
an  inscription  assuring  criminals  of  their  safety 
while  there,  and  a  tablet  with  effigies  of  St.  Jolin 
of  Beverley  and  Athelstan.  The  parishes  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Martin  have  the  minster  as  a  church 
common  to  both.  It  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  by 
the  rent  of  estates  appropriated  to  that  purpose 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Michael  VVarton.  St, 
Mary's  church  is  also  a  magnificent  structure  in 
the  old  Norman  stvle ;  and  lands  producing  above 
800/.  a  year  have  Wn  left  for  its  support.  The 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Society  of 
Friends,  have  chapels  here.  I'he  sessions-house, 
and  house  of  correction  for  the  E.  riding,  are 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town : 
the  latter,  which  is  a  very  large  establishment, 
and  constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles, 
cost  above  40,000/.  Here  also  is  the  Register- 
office  for  the  E.  riding.  The  endowed  schools  are, 
a  grammar-school,  of  great  antiquity,  to  which  is 
attached  two  fellowships,  six  scholarships,  and 
three  exhibitions  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge;  a 
Blue-coat  School,  founded  in  1709;  (inives's 
School,  founded  in  1804 ;  and  schools  on  the  svs- 
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t€m8  of  Lancaster  and  Belt  There  are  also  seve- 
ral almshouses,  an  hospital,  dispensary,  mechanics' 
institute,  public  reading-rooms,  a  savings'  bank,  a 
theatre,  open  occasionally,  and  assembly-rooms. 
Kaces  are  held  near  the  town  evexy  June.  The 
corporation  of  Beverley  consists  of  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors, 
elected  by  the  burgesses  and  ft^emen.  The  bor. 
receipts  amount  to  about  2,000/.  per  annum.  The 
corporation  hold  a  criminal  court,  with  power  of 
life  and  deatJi,  which,  however,  is  never  exercised ; 
a  court  of  session,  called  the  Provost's  Court,  for 
all  pleas  to  any  amount,  except  those  for  landed 
property ;  and  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under 
bL  The  public  business  is  transacted  in  the  Hall- 
garth  or  Guildhall,  where  the  quarter  sessions  for 
the  riding  are  held.  The  elective  franchise, 
granted  by  Edw.  I.,  was  not  exercised  till  the  be- 
ginning of  Eliz.,  since  which  time  the  borough 
has  continued  to  return  two  members  to  the  H.  of 
C,  the  right  of  election,  pre>'iou8ly  to  the  Reform 
Act,  being  vested  in  the  freemen,  whether  rcsi 
dent  or  not  The  electoral  boundaries  comprise 
the  parishes  of  St  Mary,  St  Martin,  and  St  Ni- 
cholas, and  the  part  of  St  John's  within  the  liber- 
ties. The  constituency,  in  1864,  consisted  of  1,213 
registered  electors,  of  whom  643  old  freemen,  and 
the  rest  10/.  householders.  The  election  for  the 
members  of  the  E.  riding  is  held  here.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive retail  trade ;  tanning  is  also  extensively  car- 
ried on.  Near  the  town  is  a  laige  factoty  for 
paints,  cement,  and  Paris  white,  which  last  is 
made  from  the  cliff-stone  raised  at  Queen's  Ciate, 
and  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pur|x>se : 
there  are  also  factories  for  patent  wrou^ht-iron 
wheels,  and  for  fancy  ironworic  and  agricultural 
implements  of  all  descriptions.  A  brisk  com  trade 
is  carried  on.  *  Markets  fur  general  purposes  on 
Saturdays,  and  for  cattle  on  alternate  Wednes- 
days, held  in  an  enclosed  area  of  four  acres,  orna- 
mented by  a  stately  cross  resting  on  eight  columns. 
There  are  here  eight  great  cattle  fairs.  Two  pri- 
vate banking-houses,  a  branch  of  the  Hull  Bank- 
ing Co.,  and  a  savings' -  bank,  have  been  opened 
here.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Henry  VIII.,  was  a  native  of 
the  town. 

BEWDLEY,  an  ancient  market  town,  bor.,  and 
chaiKjliy  of  England,  co.  W^orcester,  14  m.  NNW. 
Worcester,  19  m.  SW.  Birmingham.  108  m.  NW. 
Ixindon,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  2,905,  and  of  parL  bor. 
7,084,  in  1861.  The  town  is  locally  in  the  hund. 
of  Doddingtree,  but  has  separate  jurisdiction.  It 
is  built  on  the  descent  of  a  hill,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
tlie  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  stone  bridge. 
The  more  ancient  part  of  the  town  was  built  at 
some  distance  from  the  river.  It  had  formerlv  4 
gates,  2  of  which  were  standing  in  1811,  but 
they  have  been  since  pulled  down :  the  principal 
street  Lb  well  built  and  paved.  The  town-hall  is  a 
fine  modem  building,  erected  on  3  arches,  with 
handsome  iron  gates  leading  to  the  market-place. 
The  church  is  a  neat  stone  edifice,  witli  a  tower. 
A  charter  was  granted  by  Edward  IV.,  but  the  go- 
verning charter  was  given  by  James  I.,  and  con- 
firmed T)y  Anne.  The  corporation  hold  a  court  of 
session  annually,  and  a  court  of  record  for  aU 
pleas,  and  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding 
100/.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  an  annual 
court  leet.,  at  which  constables  and  other  officers 
are  appointed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Bewd- 
ley  enjoyed  many  privileges ;  among  them,  that  of 
being  a  sanctuary  for  persons  who  had  shed  blood. 
Tliis  town  has  sent  1  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  3  James  I.,  who,  previously  to  the  Reform 
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Act,  was  returned  by  the  corporation,  a  aelf- 
elected  body.  The  new  boundarv  act  delmes  the 
limits  of  tlie  bor.  to  be  the  par.  of^Ribbesford,  and 
the  hamlets  of  Wribbenhall,  Hoarstone,  Blade- 
stone,  Netherton,  and  Lower  Mitton,  with  Lick- 
hill,  which  together  had  a  constituency  of  370  re- 
gistered electors  in  1864.  There  are  several  well 
endowed  charities.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
caps,  called  Dutch  caps,  formerly  flourished  here, 
but  has  many  years  smce  disappeared.  The  prin- 
cipal trades  and  manufactures  now  existing  are  in 
malt,  tanning  and  currying  leather,  and  making 
combs :  besides  which  tiiere  are  some  rope-wotks 
and  a  brass-foundry.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
carrying-trade,  connected  with  the  Seven:  near 
the  town  is  a  mineral  spring.  Market-day,  Satur- 
day. Fairs,  23rd  April,  24th  July,  and  11th  Dec., 
for  cattle  and  pedlary. 

BEX,  a  toMm  of  Switzerland,  cant  Vaud,  ca^i. 
circ,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Aven- 
con,  26  m.  SE.  Lausanne,  on  the  railway  from 
Lausanne  to  Martigny.  Pop.  2,4^  in  1860.  The 
town  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  salt  springs  aad 
salt  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

BEYROUT,  or  BEIROUT  (an.  Beryha, 
BnpvTOf),  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria,  on  the  S.  fide 
of  an  extensive  bav  open  to  the  N.,  48  m.  S8W. 
Tripoli,  19  m.  NNW.  Sidon,  and  about  3  m.  E. 
from  Cape  Be3npout,  the  latter  being  in  lat  3^ 
49'  45"  N.,  long.  So©  27'  64"  E,  Pop.  12,000  or 
15,000.  There  are  here  no  public  buildings  of 
any  beautv  or  importance,  nor  are  many  remains 
of  antiquity  to  be  met  with;  for  though  the 
modem  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  (»e, 
the  latter  was  long  since  destroyed  by  repeated 
earthquakes,  and  the  modem  buildings  are  erected 
over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifices.  Along  Uk 
shore,  however,  and  in  part  under  the  water,  are 
some  mosaic  pavements,  fragments  of  columns, 
and  (W.  of  the  town)  a  thick  wall,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  The  bazaan 
are  large  and  well  frequented ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  deflciency  of  private  shops,  and  the  streets  are, 
in  general,  narrow  and  crooked.     A  plentiful  sap- 

Sly  of  water  from  a  tolerably  large  river  (3'<iAr 
ieyrout)f  and  a  great  number  of  weUs,  modify, 
in  some  degree,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
render  the  town  much  cleaner  than  thegenerslitr 
of  those  in  the  E.  The  walls  (of  a  soft  sandstone) 
are  about  8  m.  in  circ.,  and  the  subiuhs  are  pcr- 
hap  equal  in  extent  to  the  town  itself.  The 
neighbourhood  is  very  fertile,  producing  all  Idnds 
of  fruit;  but  the  chief  article  of  cultivation  is  the 
mulberry  tree,  an  extensive  and  important  manu- 
facture being  carried  on  here  of  eilk  goods,  espe- 
cially of  sashes.  Beyrout  had  formerly  a  small 
port,  formed  by  a  strong  mole,  but  its  present 
mole  or  jetty  is  of  very  inferior  dimensions,  and 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  shelter  boats.  There  is, 
however,  good  anchorage  ^  m.  from  the  town,  in 
six  or  seven  fathoms ;  and  large  shipn  may  anchor 
a  little  farther  out  in  10  or  11  fathoms.  After 
centuries  of  neglect,  it  has  in  recent  times  again 
become  a  place  of  some  imporrance.  Three  lines 
of  steamers  French,  Austrian,  and  Russian,  connect 
Beyrout  with  the  chief  porta  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  there  is  a  good  carriage-road,  completed  in 
1865,  to  Damascus,  and  a  Une  of  telegraph  to 
the  same  place,  llie  imports  and  exports,  as 
well  as  the  shipping,  in  the  five  years  185C--60, 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement.  The  great 
decrease  of  the  exports  in  1859,  and,  more  still,  in 
1860,  was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  many 
parts  of  S^-ria,  which  entailed  great  privations 
upon  the  inhabitants.  (Report  by  Blr.  Moore, 
British  Cousul-General  at  Be^Tout^  in  '  Consular 
Reports,'  1862.) 
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Mambvrof 

VElWJOf 

Value  of 

T««n 

VeH«U 

Toonac* 

Imports 

Exporta 

£ 

£ 

1856 

92 

85,008 

519,466 

42,765 

18*7 

66 

26,381 

276,472 

66,912 

18^8 

78 

80,887 

432,987 

81,348 

1859 

63 

25,661 

861,719 

8,052 

1860 

68 

81,761 

363,585 

2,909 

The  exports  chiefly  consist  of  galls,  madder, 

fnms,  eilk  (raw  and  wrought),  wine  and  oiL 
be  imports  are — ^muslins,  cottons,  tin,  hardware, 
cloths,  and  West  India  produce. 

Berytua  was  a  very  ancient  town  of  the  Phce- 
nicians,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  (art,  Bijpvrof),  from  the  number  of 
its  wells,  the  prefix  heer  signifying  a  well  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  Under  the  Romans  it 
rose  to  great  eminence,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  entirely  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
sacceasora,  about  80  years  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Sjrria.  Augustus  planted  in  it  a  colony, 
gave  it  his  daughter  s  name,  with  the  addition  of 
the  epithet  Felix  {Berytus  Colonia  Julia  Felix) » 
(Plin.  V.  20.)  A  school  of  law,  established  here 
io  the  bcgiiming  of  the  third  century  (probably 
by  Alexander  Severus),  continued  for  300  years, 
or  till  the  town  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  551,  to  be  the  most  celebrated  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  empire.  (Gibbon,  cap.  1 7.)  Bui 
the  town  again  revived ;  and,  under  the  Saracens, 
attained  to  considerable  importance.  It  was  fre- 
quently captured  and  recaptured  during  the  Cru- 
sades, at  which  period  the  mole,  forming  its  port, 
was  destroyed.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was,  fur  a  short  while,  the  capital  of  the  famous 
Druse  Emir,  Fakr-ed-Din,  and  latterly  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Djezzar,  pasha  of  Acre,  who  built 
its  present  walls,  cut  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the 
town,  erected  several  fountains,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved and  beautified  the  place.  At  present  it  is 
the  capital  of  a  small  pashalic,  the  paisha  being  a 
French  renegade,  formerly  a  colonel  m  Napoleon's 
army.  The  Phoenician  deity  Baal-Beerith  (Lord 
of  Wells)  is  said  to  have  been  named  from,  or  to 
have  given  name  to,  this  place,  which  is  also 
fiunoos  in  Christian  legends  as  the  scene  of  St 
George's  victory  over  the  dragon. 

BEZIERS,  a  city  of  iVance,  dep.  Herault,  cap. 
aziond.,  agreeably  situated  on  a  fertile  hill,  in  a 
rich  country,  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi  with  the  Orb,  and  of  the  railways  from 
Cette  to  Toulouse,  and  from  Narbonne  to  Carcas- 
sonne, 38  m.  SW.  Montpelier,  and  46  m.  E. 
Toulouse.  Pop.  24,270  m  1861.  At  a  distance 
the  city  has  a  fine  appearance,  but  on  entering 
the  illusion  vanishes.  The  houses  are  mean,  and 
the  streets  narrow  and  crooked.  Its  citadel  has 
been  demolished ;  but  it  is  still  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  flanked  with  towers,  round  which  is  a  newl^- 
planted  promenade.  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
building,  has  a  noble  interior,  and  its  sharp  towers 
and  castellated  walls  give  it  at  a  distance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  snperb  Gothic  mansion.  The  view 
from  its  terrace  b  extensive  and  delightful.  Ihe 
ancient  episcopal  palace  is  the  seat  of  the  courts 
and  government  offices.  Its  convents  have  all 
been  abolished.  Beziers  has  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  communal  college, 
an  agricultural  society,  a  public  library  with  5,000 
volumes,  and  a  theatre.  It  produces  silk  stock- 
ings, dimities,  parchment,  verdigris,  starch,  gloves, 
glass,  and  highly-esteemed  sweetmeats ;  but  it  is 
principally  distinguished  by  its  dLstUleries,  which 
arc  extensive,  and  produce'brandy,  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  of  (jognac  Its  situation  makes  it 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade. 


Beziers  is  very  ancient;  and  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  of  dstems  and  other  Ro> 
man  works,  may  still  be  recognised.  In  1209, 
during  the  first  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
Beziers  having  afforded  protection  to  numbers 
of  the  fugitives,  was  besieged  by  the  Catholic 
army,  who,  having  carried  it  by  assault,  com- 
mitted, at  the  instigation  of  the  pope's  legate, 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  those  found  within 
its  walls,  whether  heretics  or  not.  It  also  suffered 
severely  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Barbeyrac,  the  learned  translator  and  annotator 
of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  and  Riquet,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  were  both  natives  of 
Beziers. 

BHADRINATH  (Vadarinatha),  a  small  to.  in 
N.  Hindostan,  prov.  Kumaon,  in  a  valley  of  the 
Himalaya,  80  m.  N.  Almorah,  and  10,294  It.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  Ut.  30°  43'  N.,  long.  79°  39' 
E.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  temple,  much  venerated 
by  the  Hindoos ;  and  visited  annually  by  50,000 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.  It  has  warm, 
sulphureous,  and  cold  springs. 

BHAMO,  or  BANMO,  one  of  the  chief  towns 
in  the  Birman  emp.,  cap.  of  a  Shan  principality, 
and  chief  seat  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  Birmah ; 
on  an  elevated  bank  of  the  Irrawadi,  170  m.  NNE. 
Ava,  and  20  m.  W.  the  Chinese  bonier ;  lat.  24°  10' 
N.,  long.  96°  45'  E.  Next  to  Ava  and  Rangoon  it 
Ls  the  largest  place  in  tlie  empire,  and  contains 
2,000  houses,  inhabited  mostly  by  Chinese ;  is  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  well-peopled  villages,  and 
defended  bv  a  wooden  stockade.  The  houses  in 
Bhamo  and  its  district  are  better  than  those  in 
most  parts  of  the  Birman  dominions ;  those  of  the 
Chinese  are  built  of  brick,  and  those  of  the  natives, 
of  reeds,  thatched  with  grass,  and  separately  railed 
in :  there  is  a  ^ood  bazar.  The  trade  in  woollens, 
cottons,  and  silks  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  who  mostly  arrive  here  in  caravans  in 
December  and  January,  but  500  of  them  live  con- 
stantly in  the  town,  as  well  as  many  other  fo- 
reigners. 

The  Shans,  Singphos,  and  others,  purchase  salt, 
gnapee  (dried  fish),  and  rice,  in  large  (Quantities, 
especially  salt,  which  fetches  a  very  high  price. 
The  people  appear  opulent ;  have  adopted  in  great 
part  the  Chinese  costume ;  and  wear  more  orna- 
ments than  in  any  town  in  Birmah.  The  revenue 
of  the  district,  which  is  of  no  great  extent,  is  said 
to  amount  to  3  lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  Old  Bhamo, 
the  original  Shan  town,  is  situated  two  days' 
journey  up  the  Tapan,  the  nearest  tributary  of  the 
Irrawadi.  (Crawlnrd's  Embassy;  Asiat.  Journal, 
Calcutta,  No.  Ixiv.) 

BHATGONG,  a  city  of  N.  Hindostan  (iVepati/), 
said  formerly  to  contain  12,000  houses ;  once  the 
seat  of  an  indep.  chief,  and  though  much  decayed, 
srill  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Nepaidese  Brah- 
mins; 8  m.  ESE.  Catinandoo;  lat.  27°  40'  N., 
long.  85°  8'  E.  The  palace  and  other  buildings 
have  a  striking  appearance,  owing  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  bricks  and  tiles. 

BUATNEER,  a  to.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Rajpoo- 
tana,  the  mod.  cap.  of  the  Bhatty  country,  and  the 
most  £.  town  in  the  presid.  Bengal,  195  m.  WSW. 
Delhi ;  lat  29°  86'  N.,  long.  74©  12'  E.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Timour,  in  1398,  and  again 
taken  by  the  rajah  of  Bicanere  in  1807,  who  re- 
tained possession  of  it  for  several  years. 

BHAUGULPORE,  or  BOGLIPOOR,  a  distr. 
of  Huidostan,  principally  in  prov.  Bahar,  but  the 
E.  portion  (Rajemahal)'in  Bengal,  between  lat. 
28°  4'  and  25°  49'  N.,  and  long.  86°  15'  and  87°  31' 
E.,  ha^-ing  N.  Tirhoot  and  Pumeah  distr.;  E.  the 
latter  and  Moorshedabad;  S.  that  of  Beerbhoom 
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and  W.  Bahar  and  Ramghur :  length,  NW.  to  S£., 
183  m. ;  breadth,  80  m.;  area,  8,226  sq.  m.  Pop. 
2,020,000.  It  comprises  a  territory  on  both  sides 
the  Ganges,  is  divided  into  22  thannahs,  and 
contains  the  towns  of  Mungger,  Ralemahal,  and 
Bhaugulpore.  S.  of  the  Ganges  it  is  hilly,  and  its 
hills  are  connected  with  the  Vindhyan  chain ;  they 
are  in  two  separate  clusters,  one  in  the  £.,  the 
other  in  the  W.,  and  connected  by  a  third  lateral 
range :  the  E.  hills  approach  nearer  than  anv  other 
to  the  Ganges.  Besides  this  river,  which  runs 
through  Bhaugulpore  for  60  m.,  the  chief  rivers 
are  the  Goggree  and  Gandahi.  To  the  S.  of  the 
Ganges  the  streams  are  mere  hill  torrents,  which, 
though  wide,  are  usually  fordable.  The  jheelt,  or 
marshes,  are  neither  large  nor  numerous.  In  the 
di^'  season  their  beds  are  often  partly  overgrown 
with  the  wild  rose,  a  sign  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which  is,  however,  not  universal,  much  of 
Bhaugulpore,  even  in  the  plains,  being  stony  and 
bare.  The  climate  is  warmer  than  m  Pumeali, 
the  hills  hotter  than  the  plains.  E.  and  W.  winds 
are  the  most  prevalent :  night  frosts  with  the  latter 
often  occur  to  the  H.  of  the  Ganges ;  but,  for  a 
warm  climate,  the  W.  part  is  remarkably  healthy, 
and  fevers  are  common  only  in  the  E.  Vegetation 
very  similar  to  that  about  Calcutta.  There  are  a 
few' wild  elephants  on  the  E.  hills,  but  the  most 
remarkable  c^uadruped  is  the  Ilanuman  ape,  wliich 
alK)unds  in  immense  numbers.  Some  tribes  of 
people  inhabit  the  E.  hills,  differing  greatly  from 
the  rest  of  the  population,  and  thought  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  aborigines.  In  person  they  re- 
semble the  other  tribes  of  the  Vindhyan  inhabitants ; 
their  faces  are  oval,  but  not  lozenge-shaped,  as  m 
the  Chinese ;  eyes  similar  to  those  of  Europeans ; 
noses  obtuse,  seldom  arched,  but  not  tlat ;  lips  full, 
but  not  like  the  negro's.  They  call  themselves 
Jftt/cr,  and  number  about  68,000 ;  di\dded  into  two 
sections,  called  the  N.  and  S.  mountaineers,  who 
differ  materially  in  many  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  good- 
natured,  but  not  hospitable ;  less  civilised,  but  in 
quite  as  comfortable  a  condition  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  low  country ;  their  houses  are  neater,  and 
the  ornaments  of  their  women  more  nnmerous  and 
valuable.  Their  chiefs  were  formerly  much  ad- 
dicted to  predatory  descents,  but  have  been  pen- 
sioned by  the  government  to  refrain  from  them. 
They  respect  Brahmins,  although  of  a  different 
religion:  their  own  deities  have  neither  images 
nor  temples.  Another  rude  tribe,  called  ilfotytu, 
of  about  100  families,  live  on  the  W.  hills,  and 
subsist  by  felling  and  selling  timber.  The  land 
in  the  E.  parts  of  this  district  is  more  fertile  than 
that  in  the  W. :  rice,  wheat,  garden  produce,  at 
Mungger;  legumes,  ricinug,  cotton,  and  sugar- 
cane, are  the  chief  objects  of  culture;  about  3,000 
sq.  m.  are  under  tillage,  The  high  rice-lands  are 
manured,  and  drill  husbandry  practised ;  and  some 
of  the  implements  of  agriculture  are  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  those  of  Bengal  The  farms  are 
small,  and  sometimes  cultivated  by  several  farmers 
clubbing  together :  most  of  the  zemindars  cultivate 
their  o^-n  estates,  employing  their  poorer  relatives 
in  the  operative  duties.  *  234,000  begas  were  once 
purchased  by  government,  to  afford  a  land  settle- 
ment to  veteran  and  invalid  soldiers ;  but  the  plan 
was  not  found  to  answer,  and  has  been  given  up. 
Cottons,  mixed  cloth  (silk  and  cotton),  sugar,  fire- 
arms, and  metallic  and  domestic  articles,  are  the 
}>rincipal  manufactures.  l"lie  establishment  of  the 
ine  of  railway  from  Calcutta  to  the  northern  and 
north-westem*pro\'ince8,  which  runs  in  part  through 
Bhaugulpore,  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  com- 
mercial transactions. 
Portions  of  the  four  ancient  countries  of  Angga, 
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Gaur,  Mithila,  and  Magadha,  are  comprised  in  this 
district,  which  contains  man;^  Buddhic,  Brahmini- 
cal,  and  Mohammedan  antiquities.  In  the  12th 
century  W.  Bhaugulpore  was  seized  by  the  Mos- 
lems, and  the  E.  by  the  Bengalese,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  British  supremacy  both  were  in  a  state 
of  constant  anarchy.  Cossim  All  intrenched  him- 
self in  this  district ;  but  after  his  -woAs  were  de- 
stroyed, in  1763,  ttie  British  dominion  was  soon 
quietly  established.  (Martin's  Hist  of  E.  India, 
il  1-290.) 

Bhaugclpors  (the  abode  of  refugees) ^  cap.  of 
the  above  distr.,  seat  of  a  gov.  resident  and  court 
of  circuit;  beautifully  situated,  2  m.  S.  of  the 
Ganges;  110  m.  NW.  Moorshedabad ;  240  m.  NW. 
Calcutta,  ^dth  a  station  on  the  East  Indian  rail- 
way: lat.  250  18'  N.,  long.  86©  68'  E.  Pop.  about 
30,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  The  city  coven  • 
a  great  extent  of  groimd,  but  is  meanly  biiilt,  con- 
sisting of  scattered  market-places,  badly  supplied, 
and  inconveniently  placed  on  declivities.  Its 
greatest  ornaments  are  the  European  and  Moslem 
places  of  worship;  the  latter  are  of  brick,  and 
amongst  Uie  handsomest  in  the  prov.,  although 
small  and  some  of  them  ruinous :  the  monument 
of  Hoseyn  Khan,  a  s(}uare  building  with  live  neat 
domes,  is  worth  notice.  Tliere  are  a  gaol  and 
hospital,  a  Mohammedan  Arabic  college,  and  an 
English  school.  The  Roman  Catholics,  partly  de- 
scendants of  the  Portuguese  and  partly  native 
Hindoos,  have  a  small  church.  A  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  by  the  council  of 
Bengal  and  the  inhab.  of  Bhaugulpore,  has  been 
erected  about  1  m.  from  the  toyrn.  A  little  to  the 
NW.  are  two  remarkable  round  towers,  respecting 
which  no  tradition  exists,  but  they  continue  to  ^ 
visited  by  the  Jain  sect.  Bhaugulpore  is  embo- 
somed in  groves  of  palmyra,  tamarind,  and  mango ; 
its  vicinity  abounds  with  swelling  hills,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  healthy.  Its 
trade  has  much  increased  since  the  opening  of  the 
line  of  railway  which  connects  it  with  Cidcutta, 
which  took  place  Nov.  1,  1861. 

BHOOJ,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Cutch,  of 
which  it  is  the  modem  cap. ;  built  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  in  a  plain  SW.  of  a  hill  called  Bhoojan, 
50  m.  NE.  the  IndUn  Ocean ;  lat.  23°  16'  N.,long. 
690  62'  E.  Pop.  about  20,000.  From  the  N.  the 
city  has  an  imposing  appearance ;  its  white  build- 
ings, mosques,  and  pagodas  being  intermixed  with 
plantations  of  date-trees;  but  die  interior  has  a 
verj-  different  appearance.  It  is  surrounded  bv  a 
high,  thick,  and  well  built  stone  wall,  flanked  with 
round  and  square  towers,  mounted  with  aitillei}'. 
Streets  nairow  and  dirty,  and  turning  at  sharp 
angles :  houses  generally  within  strong  walled  en- 
closures, provided  with  loopholes,  and  each  form- 
ing in  itself  a  complete  fort.  The  palace  is  a  well- 
built  castle,  adorned  with  several  cupolas,  and 
domes  covered  with  enamel  in  the  Chinese  style; 
temples  numerous,  many  of  them  large,  and  premnt- 
ing  a  multitude  of  elaborate  decorations.  Every- 
where are  seen  memorials  of  9uttee  and  oibier 
immolations:  the  mausoleum  of  Row  Lacks, 
grandfather  of  the  present  ruler,  and  of  a  ladv  who 
ascended  his  funeral  pile,  is  the  most  rcmaxluible, 
and  would  be  considered  a  beautiful  ornament  in 
any  European  city.  Some  others  are  in  Moorish 
architecture,  worked  up  with  stucco  to  resemble 
marble.  The  hill  Bhoojan  is  surmounted  by  ex- 
tensive but  ill  buUt  fortifications,  which  are  no 
protection  to  the  town ;  they  enclose  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  the  Nag^  or  cobranle-capeUo.  This  fort 
was  taken  by  escahide  by  the  British,  in  1819. 
W.  of  the  city,  and  close  to  the  walls,  there  is  a 
large  tank  or  'pool  containing  an  elevated  terrace, 
formerly  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  chiefs;  but 
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tiie  bmldings  are  now  in  niina.  Bhoqj  is  celebrated 
for  its  sold  and  silver  works. 

BHOPAUL,  a  state  of  Hindostan,  tributary  to 
the  British,  prov.  Malwa  and  Gimdwanah;  be- 
tween lat,  220  80'  and  23o  40'  N.,  and  long.  76° 
40^  and  79°  £.,  having  N.  and  W.  Scindia's  dom. ; 
£.  and  S.  those  of  the  presid.  of  Bengal  and  the 
Nerbodda  river,  which  forms  its  entire  S.  boun- 
daiy :  length,  £.  to  W.,  145  m.,  greatest  breadth 
80  m. ;  area,  6,772  sq.  m.  The  country  is  full  of 
jnngles,  and  uneven ;  the  chief  ciknge  of  the  Yin- 
dhyan  mountains  intersects  its  S.  portion ;  but  the 
Boil  is  genendly  fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys, 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams.  The  rubng 
people  are  Patans,  established  here  by  Aurungzebe 
early  in  the  18th  century,  and  of  course  Mahom- 
medans.  In  1812,  the  vizier  Mahomed  made  a 
vigorous  defence  against  Scindia,  the  rajah  of 
Berar,  and  the  Pindarries;  but  on  his  death,  in 
1816,  the  British  interfered  to  protect  his  dom., 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hasting  conferred  on  his  suc- 
cessor, Nusscer  Mahomed,  in  1817,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  present  territory  in  reward  for  his 
heartv  co-operation  with  the  British.  It  was  then 
calculated  that  in  five  ^^ears  the  revenue  of  the 
raiah  would  increase  to  nearly  30  lacs  a  year. 
Bhopanl  continues  in  a  tranquil,  and  evidently 
prosperous  condition. 

Bhopaul,  the  cap.  of  the  above  state,  placed  on 
the  boondaiy  between  Malwa  and  Gundwanah, 
lat.  239  17'  N.,  long.  77°  30'  E. ;  110  m.  E.  Oojein ; 
310  m.  SW.  Ailimabad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall,  but  is  in  a  dilapidated  state,  as  well  as 
its  suburb,  and  a  Hindoo  fortress  at  its  SW.  ex- 
tremity. There  are  two  considerable  tanks  im- 
mediat^y  adjoining  it,  from  which  two  rivers 
take  their  rise. 

BUURTPORE,  a  small  territory  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Agra,  including  the  small  pei^runnah  Tanna ; 
shape  Bomewhat  triangidar,  having  NE.  the  British 
dom.;  SE.  those  of  Scindia;  and  W.  the  rajpoot 
state  of  Macherry :  area,  1,946  sq.  m.  It  is  mha- 
faited  bv  Jauts,  who  migrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  and  settled  here  about  1700,  and  who 
have  assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  mili- 
tary caate,  and  their  chief  that  of  rajah.  The  soil 
of  Bhurtpore  is  light,  but  well  watered  and  culti- 
vated :  cotton,  com,  and  sugar,  are  the  chief  agri- 
cultural products.  Wood  is  very  scarce  and  dear ; 
the  houses  are  all  of  red  sandstone,  and  the  villages 
in  good  condition  and  repair.  Wells  are  nume- 
rous, and  constructed  by  building  the  masonry 
first,  which  is  ailerwaids  undermmed  and  sunk. 
The  peacock  is  an  object  of  veneration.  The  chief 
towns  are  Bhurtpore  and  Deeg.  Large  quantities 
of  salt  are  produced  irom  brine  springs  at  Combher. 
In  1768  this  territory  was  at  its  greatest  extent; 
stretching  along  the  course  of  the  Jumna  river, 
from  near  Delhi  to  Etawah ;  but  the  greater  por- 
tion was  soon  after  conquered  by  Nndjiif  Khan. 
In  1826,  having  been  usurped  from  its  rightful 
sovereign,  the  British  interfered  and  took  the 
capital,  since  which  it  has  been  under  their  pro- 
tection. 

Brurtpors,  the  cap.  of  the  above  territory,  and 
seat  of  its  rajah,  31  m.  NW.  Agra ;  Ut.  27°  17'  N., 
long.  77^  23  £.  It  is  about  8  m.  in  circum.,  and 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  60  ft. 
thick,  flanked  by  many  bastions,  and  defended  by 
a  strong  fort;  but  these  fortifications  have  been 
mostly  uloHn  up  and  demolished.  This  city  was 
built  with  part  of  the  spoil  pillaged  by  the  Jauts 
from  the  baggage  of  Aurungzebe's  army  during 
his  lust  march  to  the  Deccan,  and  became  after- 
wards a  celebrated  mart  for  military  stores.  It 
reaiated  with  great  vigour  the  forces  of  Lord  Lake, 
who  loat,  in  1805,  3,100  men  under  its  walls;  but 
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it  at  last  capitulated  to  him.  In  1826  it  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  Lord  Combermere  from  the 
usurper  Doorjun  S&l,  when  the  ^jresent  rajah  Bul- 
wunt  Sinff,  was  established  m  its  possession. 
(Heber's  Narrative,  ii  367-360.) 

BIAGGIO  (ST.),  a  town  of  Southern  Ital;^, 
prov.  Girgenti,  3  m.  W.  Nicastro.  Pop.  2,107  in 
1862.  Its  situation  is  insalubrious,  and  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1783.  Its  terri- 
tory produces  good  wine,  and  has  some  mineral 
springs. 

BIALYSTOCK  (Russ.  JT/c/oatoc/fc),  a  circle,  or 
administrative  division  of  Kussia  in  Europe,  form- 
ing part  of  the  govemraen  t  of  Grodno.  Area,  3,436 
sq.  m.  Pop.  about  260,000.  Surface  flat,  with 
some  slight  undulations;  soil  generally  sandv, 
but  fertile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  W. 
Bug,  a  navigable  affluent  of  the  Vistula^  which  is 
its  principal  channel  of  communication.  Forests 
extensive  and  valuable,  but  much  dilapidated, 
through  want  of  proper  r^ilations  as  to  their  ma- 
nagement. Agriculture  is  almost  the  only  employ- 
ment ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  com,  espe- 
cially lye  and  wheat,  with  linseed,  hope,  and 
timber,  are  sent  to  Dantzic  and  Elbing.  The 
nobles  are  very  numerous,  being  estimated  to 
amomit  to  9,000  families,  or  nearly  60,000  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  steeped 
in  poverty,  many  being  compelled  to  cultivate 
their  little  patches  of  land  with  their  own  hanrUi, 
or  hire  themselves  to  others.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  all  but  unknown,  and  only  the  most 
common  and  indispensable  trades  are  carried  on. 
(Schnitzler,  La  Russie,  p.  567.) 

BiALYSTocK,  a  town  of  Kussia  in.  Europe,  cap. 

rv.  same  name;  lat  53^  7'  36"  N.,  long.  23°  18' 
Pop.  13,630  in  1868.  It  is  a  handsome  town ; 
houses  of  brick,  with  the  gables  to  the  streets, 
which  are  straight  and  well  paved.  The  castle  of 
Count  Branicki  is  the  distmguishing  feature  of 
the  town. 

BIANA,  a  to.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra,  territ. 
Bhurtpore,  50  m.  WSW.  Agra,  lat.  250  67'  N., 
long.  77°  8'  E.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  the 
rid^e  of  which  is  covered  with  the  remains  of 
buildings,  including  a  fort  and  a  high  pillar,  con- 
spicuous at  a  great  distance.  The  town  is  large, 
contains  many  stone  houses,  and  a  good  bazar. 
It  preceded  Agra  as  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  and  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Emp. 
Baber. 

BIBERACH,  a  town  of  Wllrtembeig,  arc 
Danube,  cap.  bailiwick,  in  a  fertile  vallev,  on  the 
Ries,  22  m.  SSW.  Ulna,  on  the  railway  from  Ulm 
to  the  lake  of  Constance.  Pop.  6,720  in  1861. 
The  town  is  encircled  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  and  has  four  churches,  among  them  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  with  some  fine  fresco 
paintings,  a  college,  tliree  schools,  and  a  well 
endowed  hospitaL  Some  branches  of  the  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and 
there  are  numerous  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  a 
bell-foundry.  The  mineral  waters  of  Jordansbad 
are  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Wieland;  and  in  1796  the  French, 
under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  its  vici- 
nitv. 

BICANERE,  or  BICKANEER,  a  territ.  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Rajpootana,  divis.  Marwar, 
chiefly  between  lat.  27*  and  29°  N. ;  having  N. 
the  Bhatty  country ;  S.  the  Jondpoor  and  Seypoor 
dom. ;  £.  Hurriana  and  the  Shehawutty  country, 
and  W.  Jesselmere  and  the  great  desert,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part :  area,  18,000  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  elevated,  but  flat,  sandy,  and  destitute  of  water 
where  not  irrigated  by  wells,which  are  from  100  to 
200  feet  deep.    The  cropa  are  very  precarious, 
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and  greatly  dependent  on  the  periodical  rains; 
rain-water  is  carefully  preserved  in  cisterns. 
Bejurah  and  other  Indian  pulse  are  almost  the 
only  articles  grown,  other  necessaries  being  sup- 
plied from  the  contiguous  prov.  Coarse  and  fine 
rice  are  imported  from  Lahore ;  wheat  from  Jey- 
poor;  salt  from  Ckimbher;  spices,  copper,  and 
coarse  cloth  from  Jesselmere.  The  other  imports 
are  su^ar,  opium,  and  indigo :  horses  and  bullocks 
of  an  mferior  breed  are  nearly  the  sole  exports. 
Bicanere  and  Chooro  are  the  chief  towns.  In  1818 
the  rajah  was  admitted  under  British  protection. 

Bicanere,  the  cap.  of  the  above  dom.,  and 
residence  of  its  rajah,  in  the  Indian  desert;  240 
m.  WSW.  Delhi,  and  145  m.  NNW.  Ajmeer; 
Ut.  27°  57'  N.,  lone.  78°  2'  E.  It  is  fortified  by  a 
strong  wall  strengthened  with  many  round  towers, 
and  contrasts  imposingly  with  the  desolation 
around  it,  which  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  wildest 
tract  of  Arabia,  except  on  its  N.  side,  where  there 
is  a  wooded  valley.  Most  of  the  dwellings  in  tlie 
town  are  mere  mud  huts  painted  red :  there  arc 
some  lofty  white  houses  and  temples;  and  at  one 
comer  a  citadel  about  ^  m.  sq.,  encompassed  by  a 
wall  30  feet  high,  and  a  good  dry  ditch,  a  con- 
fused assemblage  of  towers  and  battlements,  over- 
topped by  crowded  houses.  It«  best  security  is 
in  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  countrv  around. 

BICESTER,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Oxford,  hund.  Ploughley,  62  m.  NW.  by  N. 
London,  on  the  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Area  of  par.  2.520  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  3,049 
in  1861 ;  of  town,  2,798.  The  town  is  well  built 
on  a  small  stream,  that  joins  the  Charwell  at  Islip. 
The  church,  built  in  1400,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
one,  contains  many  ancient  monuments,  and  has 
a  lofty  tower.  There  is  a  charity  school,  where 
30  boys  are  clothed  and  educated;  and  another 
for  the  instruction  of  60  girls.  The  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Friday,  and  annual  fairs  on  Easter 
Friday,  Ist  Friday  in  June,  Aug.  5,  Friday  after 
old  Michaelmas,  and  2  following  Fridays,  and  the 
Ist  Friday  in  Dec;  they  are  for  cattle,  and  both 
.  fairs  and  market  are  well  attended.  I  ts  proximity 
to  the  Oxford  Canal,  as  well  as  the  railway,  give 
it  some  business ;  but  no  particular  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  except  that  of  bone  lace  by  a  few 
females,  and  the  brewing  of  ale,  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellence. The  par.  is  divided  into  two  townships. 
King's  End,  and  Market  End.  In  the  latter  the 
town  is  situated. 

BIDACHE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Basses  Pyr^ 
n^s,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Bidouze,  18  m.  E.  Bayonne. 
Fop.  2,706  in  1861.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
good  quarries. 

BIDEFORD,  a  sear-port,  bor.,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Devon,  hund.  Shebbeare,  on  the  Tor- 
ridge,  about  li  m.  above  where  it  unites  with  the 
estuary  of  the  Taw :  180  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Taw  Vale  railway.  Pop,  5,742  in 
1861,  against  5,211  in  1841.  llie  greater  part  of 
the  town  stands  on  an  acclivity  on  the  W.  of  the 
river,  and  is  connected  with  its  E.  division  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  24  arches,  built  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. It  consists  chiefly  of  two  spacious  streets : 
the  houses,  though  improved,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  but  indifferent  structures.  Besides  the 
church  (in  the  earlier  Gothic  style),  the  Baptist*, 
Independents,  and  Wesleyans,  have  chapels. 
There  is  a  neat  to^vn-hall,  and  another  hall,  witli 
a  school,  is  attached,  belonging  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Bridge  estate.  j3eing  a  place  of  frequent  re- 
sort from  the  neighboiuring  watering-town  of 
Appledore,  it  has  public  assembly-rooms.  Tlie 
river  is  faced  by  a  fine  quay,  1,200  ft,  in  length, 
broad  and  convenient.  It  has  an  ancient  endowed 
grammar-school,  a  national  school  for  300  chil- 
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dren,  and  a  school  supported  by  the  dissenters. 
An  endowed  hospital  maintains  seven  aged  poor. 
Ropes,  sails,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  com- 
mon earthenware,  are  manufactured ;  it  has  ako 
a  small  lace  manufactoiy,  and  several  docks,  in 
which  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  are  built :  in  the 
vicinity  are  tan-yards.  The  port  is  within  Barn- 
staple bar  (see  Barnstaple),  and  is  aocesable 
for  vessels  of  200  tx)ns  as  fkr  as  ^e  Iffidge; 
about  2^  m.  above  which  the  Torrington  Canal 
unites  with  the  river.  Ships  of  larger  size  unload 
at  Appledore.  Its  principal  imports  consist  of 
timb^,  from  the  Baltic  and  from  Canada;  coals, 
from  Bristol  and  Wales ;  and  groceries  and  oiha 
colonial  produce,  from  Bristol  and  other  ports.  Its 
chief  exports  are  sails,  cordage,  and  artides  of 
general  supply,  for  the  Newfoundland  fineries; 
oak  bark,  to  Ireland ;  earthenware,  to  Wal»;  and 
com  and  flour,  to  BristoL  There  entered  the 
port,  in  1863,  according  to  official  retunu,  823 
vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  35,645.  Among 
them  were  99  steamers,  of  6,612  tons.  There 
cleared,  in  the  same  year,  224  vessels,  of  13,650 
tons  burden,  including  the  same  number  of 
st«amers.  Tlie  port  comprises  those  of  CloreDy 
and  Hartland  in  its  jurisdiction.  Its  nranicipal 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  mayor,  three  aldennen. 
and  twelve  councillors.  Previously  to  the  muni- 
cipal act  (5  &  6  W.  IV.  c  76),  it  was  governed  by  i 
charter  of  16  James  I.,  confirming  and  extendmg 
a  previous  one  (16  Elizabeth).  The  corporation 
revenue  does  not  exceed  502.  a  year,  derived  from 
tenements  in  the  borough :  the  quay  dues  belong 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  are  regulated  by  an 
act  passed  in  1828.  Bideford  ia  stvled  a  borough 
in  the  Saxon  records.  It  sent  members  to  the 
H.  of  C.  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  11^ 
but  grudging  the  expense  which  this  occasioned, 
it  got  relieved  from  what  was  then  deemed  i 
heavy  burden,  and  has  been  disfranchised  evfr 
since.  In  1271  it  obtained  a  market  and  fair. 
The  expeditions  under  Raleigh  and  Grenville.  ta 
Carolina,  appear  to  have  ori^nated  its  foreign 
commerce.  Silk  weaving  was  introduced  in  1650, 
and  in  1685  many  French  refugees  settled  in  it, 
and  increased  its  trade.  At  the  close  of  this 
century  its  Newfoundland  trade  had  become  ex- 
tensive ;  and  for  the  first  half  of  the  18th  centmy 
its  imports  of  tobacco  wfere  only  exceeded  by 
those  of  London.  Dr.  Shebbeare,  of  pamphleteer- 
ing notorietv,  was  a  native  of  Bideford. 

BIDSCHOW,  or  BIDZOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
cap.  circ,  on  the  Czidlina,  16  m.  W.  KonigTBt]. 
Pop.  5,123  in  1857.  A  variety  of  precious  stones 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

BIELEF,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Toula,  on  the  Oka,  66  m.  SW.  Toula.  Pop.  7,6S0 
in  1858.  This  ancient  town  is,  after  Toula,  the 
most  important  in  the  government.  The  inhabi 
carrv  on  a  considerable  commerce. 

BIELEFELD,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
cap.  circ.,  38  m.  E.  Munstcr  on  the  railway  from 
Dilsseldorf  to  Hanover  and  Hamburg.  Pop.  13,846 
in  1801,  exclusive  of  a  i^nrrison  of  627,  The  town 
is  one  of  the  most  thriving  in  Western  Prufisa, 
having  more  than  doubled  its  population  in  the . 
course  of  twenty  years.  It  has  excellent  bleaching 
grounds  and  extenaive  manufactures  of  thread  and 
linen.  It  is  defended  by  a  rampart  and  ditch; 
and,  besides  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  has 
a  synagogue  and  an  orphan  asylum.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  tobacco  pipes  made  of  carbonated 
ma^esia,  and  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  ecume  de  mer.  or  meerachoMtm, 

BIELGOROi)  (Russ.  Bjelgorod),  a  town  of 
European  Russia,  gov.  Roursk,  cap.  district,  on 
the  Donitz,  80  m.  S.  Koursk.    Vo^  8,190  in  1858. 
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It  coiudflts  of  an  old  and  new  town  and  three 
siiburbflL  Houses  mostly  of  wood,  lis  naine, 
While  tnpn,  is  derived  from  a  chalk-hill  in  the 
neifrhbourhood. 

B1£LITZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  States,  in 
Sil€«ia,  on  the  Riala,  16  m.  £NK.  Teschen.  Pop. 
8,740  in  1867.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  Protestant  consistory,  which  has  under 
its  jurisdiction  Moravia  and  Austrian  SUesia. 

BIELLA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  prov. 
and  mand.,  on  the  Cervo,  partly  on  the  summit 
and  rartly  on  the  declivity  of  a'  mountain,  12  m. 
N£.  Ivrea,  on  a  branch  Ime  of  the  railway  from 
Turin  to  Milan.  Pop.  9,800  in  1858.  The  town 
IB  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  four  paziiih  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  a  college ;  and  produces  linens, 
mlks,  and  paper. 

BIELO  OZERO,  or  WHITE  LAKE,  a  lake  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Novgorod,  about  240  m. 
£.  Petersburgh.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  shape,  its 
peatest  length  being  nearly  30,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  20  m.  Its  bottom  consists  of  a  whitish 
day,  which,  during  tempestuous  weather,  com- 
municates its  colour  to  the  water,  whence,  doubt- 
less, its  name  is  derived.  It  receives  numerous 
■mall  rivers ;  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by 
the  Chexna,  an  affluent  of  the  Wolga.  It  is  deep, 
and  generally  limpid,  and  is  well  stocked  with 
fish. 

BIELOZERSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
gov.  Novp>rod,  S.  side  of  the  above  lake,  on  a 
canal  which,  by  means  of  the  rivers  Kowska  and 
Scfaleskna,  unites  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Pop.  4,831  in  1857.  The  town  has  a  castle,  or 
knml,  is  fortified,  and  has  some  trade. 

BIELSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov. 
Bialystok,  70  m.  SSW.  Grodno.  Pop.  3,177  in 
1857.  The  town  is  well  built,  paved,  has  a  hand- 
aome  custom-house,  and  ^ve  it«  name  to  the 
palatinate  of  Bielsk,  of  which  it  was  the  cap.  till 
1795.  This  is  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Jews 
are  excluded. 

BIENNE,  or  BIEL,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
canL  Berne,  in  a  fertile  little  plain  at  the  E.  foot  of 
the  Jura,  near  the  lake  of  Bienne,  and  on  the  rail- 
way firom  Neufchatel  to  Berne,  16  m.  W.  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  Suze  flows  through  the  town.  Pop.  6,973 
in  1860.  The  railway  connects  the  place  with  all 
the  important  towns  of  Switzerland.  It  has  a  good 
gymnasium,  with  six  professors.  The  public 
library',  which  was  plundered  in  the  revolution, 
contams  at  present  only  2,500  volumes.  Bienne 
is  very  ancient :  previously  to  1798,  it  was  a  free 
and  independent  city;  but  in  that  year  it  was 
united  to  France,  and,  in  1815,  to  the  cant  of 
Berne. 

The  lake  of  Bienne  extends  along  the  Jura 
chain;  being  about  10  m.  in  length  by  3  in 
breadth.  It  is  not  pre-eminent  for  beauty  of 
•oeneiy,  and  owes  its  celebrity  principally  to  ita 
having  within  it  the  isle  of  St.  Petor,  the  retreat 
of  Rousseau. 

BIGGAR,  a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark, 
27  m.  8W.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  1,448  in  1861,  of 
whom  667  males  and  781  females.  The  barony 
of  BJggar,  in  which  the  viUage  is  situated,  has 
for  centuries  been  the  property  of  the  Flemings, 
formerly  Earls  of  Wigton,  to  which  family  the 
Sjieater  part  of  it  still  belongs.  The  place  con- 
sista  chiefly  of  one  wide  and  spacious  street.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  cotton 
weaving  for  the  Glasgow  market.  The  parish 
.  choroh  is  a  venerable  Gothic  edifice,  bmlt  in 
1560.  There  are  also  two  dissenting  chapels,  a 
caving'  bank,  and  three  public  subscription 
libraries. 

UKiGLESWADE,  a  par.  and  to^Ti  of  England, 
Vol.  I. 
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CO.  Bedford,  hund.  Biggleswade,  41  m.  NNW. 
London  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Area 
of  par.  4,220  acres;  pop.  of  par.  4,681,  of  town 
4,027  m  1861.  The  town  is  ntuated  on  the  great 
North  road,  by  the  Ivel,  over  which  there  is  a 
stone  bridge.  Houses  chiefly  brick,  and  have  a 
neat,  modem  appearance.  The  church  is  a  Gothic 
building,  founded  in  1280,  and  extensively  re- 
paired in  1832.  There  are  two  free  schools,  one 
for  twelve,  the  other  for  eight  boys:  a  charity, 
producing  300^  a  year,  supports  them,  and  is  ap- 
I)lied  also  in  various  other  specified  modes.  The 
river  is  navigable  to  the  town,  by  which  means,  and 
the  railway,  it  is  supplied  with  coals,  timber,  and 
com.  The  weekly  market,  on  Wednesday,  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  England  for  com.  There  are 
five  annual  fairs;  Feb.  14,  Saturday  in  Easter 
week,  Whit-Monday,  Aug.  2,  and  Nov.  8.  There 
is  a  small  manufacture  of  thread  lace,  employing 
some  females,  and  a  steam  flour-mill.  A  pettv 
sessions  for  the  three  neighbouring  hundreds  is 
held  in  the  town. 

BIJANAGUR  {Vijaytaiagura,  the  city  of 
triumph),  Amnaooondy  ([Canarese),  or  Alpatna, 
an  anc  and  celeb,  city  or  Hindostan,  prov.  Beja- 
poor,  occuppring  both  banks  of  the  Toombuddra ; 
that  part  of  it  on  the  S.E.  hank  only  being  pro- 
perly called  Bijamu^ur,  and  belonging  to  the  Brit- 
ish dom.,  presid.  Madras;  117  m.  SSE.  Bejapoor, 
27  m.  NW.  BeUary ;  lat.  16°  14'  N.,lone.  76&  37' 
E.  It  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom, 
which,  in  1515,  comprised  the  two  Camatics, 
above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  and  is  aaid  to  have 
then  been  24  m.  in  circ. :  this  ^rtion  of  the  con- 
joined cities  is  now  about  8  m.  in  circ.,  nearly  un- 
mhabited,  and  in  ruins ;  these,  however,  are  all  of 
granite,  and  far  excel  in  extent  and  grandeur  those 
of  any  other  Hindoo  cit^.  Biianagur  has  a  most 
remarkable  site.  *  It  is  built,'  says  Hamilton, 
'  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  and  encumbered  with 
stupendous  masses  of  granite,  which,  in  some 
places,  swell  up  from  the  surface  to  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  hiUs,and  in  others  present  detached 
blocks  of  various  forms,  piled  over  one  another  in 
all  sorts  of  fantastical  combinations ;  occasionally 
surrounding  little  isolated  valleys,  and  elsewhere 
obstracting  all  passage  except  through  the  narrow 
winding  defiles  which  separate  the  fragmenta.  The 
communications  firom  street  to  street,  and  in  some 
cases  the  streets  also,  follow  the  mazes  of  these 
chasms,  and  in  one  quarter  the  principal  thorough- 
fare is  under  a  naturally  covered  passage  formed 
by  tlie  rocks ;  the  ancient  battiements,  turrets,  and 
gateways  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation : 
the  main  streets  paved  with  immense  flags  of 
granite,  are  intersected  at  intervals  by  aqueducts ; 
and  tanks  and  wells  are  excavated  in  the  rock. 
Temples,  choultries  ^otels),  and  many  other  edi- 
fices, public  and  pnvate,  of  the  purest  style  of 
Hindoo  architecture  and  great  dimensions,  are  seen 
perched  on  the  most  conspicuous  eminences  of  the 
naked  rock,or  ranged  in  long  lines  on  the  plain. . . . 
There  is  a  continued  succession  of  paved  streets, 
now  nearly  uninhabited,  for  three  miles,  fix)m  the 
Toombuddra  ferry  to  Humpa,  at  the  W.  extremity ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  about  Camlapoor, 
on  the  S W.,  indicate  that  they  also  were  once  in- 
cluded within  the  city  boundaries. . . .  The  walls, 
pillars,  arches,  and  even  the  flat  roofs  and  beams 
of  all  these  structures  are  composed  of  granite, . . . 
Some  blocks  are  firom  12  to  15  feet  broad,  and  thick 
in  proportion ;  and  though  of  uneoual  bulk  and 
various  shapes,  are  universally  well  cut,  fitted  to 
each  other  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  display  at 
this  day  an  exterior  lustre  surpassing  that  of  most 
buildings  of  20  years'  standing.'  The  Toombuddra 
is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  but  at  the  upper 
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3>art  of  the  dty  contracts  greatly,  and  here  there 
was  once  a  stone  bridge :  its  bed  is  clog^  by  de- 
tached granite  rocks,  which  rise  above  its  sonace, 
and  are  ffenexally  sonnounted  by  some  religious 
edifice.  It  forms  the  N.  and  E.  boundanr  of  the 
dty,  which  is  enclosed  8.  and  E.  partly  by  its 
natural  barrieri,  partly  by  strong  stonewalls.  The 
chief  edifices  axe— the  temple  of  Wittoba  (an  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  which  consists  of  one  central  and  four  subor- 
dinate buildings,  surrounded  by  several  smaller 
pagodas  and  numerous  cells,  and  occupying  an 
area  400  ft.  long  by  20  wide ;  this  temple  contains 
a  chariot  cut  entirely  out  of  granite,  on  which  the 
image  of  the  god  is  exposed  on  holidays :  the  temple 
of  ICahadeva,  at  Humpa,  with  a  pyramidical  por- 
tico of  10  stories,  and  160  ft.  high,  well  endowed 
and  attended  bv  many  Brahmins,  fiices  a  fine 
street  90  ft.  wide,  lined  with  handsome  stone 
buildings  decorated  with  sculptures,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Toomboddra,  irom  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  rows  of  trees,  and  leading  to  another 
temple,  where  there  is  an  image  of  the  bull  Nundy, 
12  ft.  high,  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Between 
Humpa  and  Camla^r  the  rocks  are  studded  with 
pagocuis,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  great 
temple  of  Krisnna,  and  a  smaller  one  dedicated  to 
Ganesa,  but  which  contains  also  a  colossal  granite 
image  of  the  former,  16  fL  high  by  10  ft.  broad. 
The  inner  dty  near  this  is  the  residence  of  the 
njah,  and  contains  the  remains  of  four  different 
palaces.  Bijanagnr  has  a  temple  of  Rama,  with 
pillars  of  blftck  hornblende,  and  amongst  a  group 
of  temples  near  the  ferry  is  a  gigantic  figure  of 
Huniman,  carved  in  bas-relief.  This  dty  was 
built  by  two  brothew,  between  A.n.  1836  and 
1343 :  in  1564  it  was  taken  and  completely  sacked 
by  the  Mohammedans. 

BIJNEE,  or  KHUNTAGHAUT,  a  territory  of 
British  India,  prov.  Bengal.  It  lies  on  both  ndes 
the  Brahmaputra,  extending  S.  as  far  as  the  Gar- 
rows  mountains,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  level 
country,  well  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice,  espe- 
cially that  portion  S.  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which 
is  the  most  valuable,  and  besides  wheat,  produces 
barley,  mustard,  pulse,  betel,  sugar-cane,  and  mul- 
berry-trees. The  villages  are  generally  neater 
than  those  in  Bengal,  and  have  sugar-cane  and 
betel  plantations.  For  a  considerable  period 
Bijnee  was  not  known  to  be  included  in  the  De- 
wanny  territories,  but  was  considered  to  belong  to 
Bootan;  presents  of  elephants  were,  however, 
made  yeariy  to  both  the  Deb.  rajah  and  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  a  kind  of  dependence  on 
dther  or  both  of  them,  acknowledged  by  the  Bijnee 
rajah.  In  1785  the  payment  in  elephants  was 
commuted  by  the  British  government  into  a  tri- 
bute of  2,000  rupees.  The  people  are  diidded  into 
two  sections,  the  Bhakat,  or  worshippers  of  Krishna 
and  the  Gorami,  who  eat  pork  and  other  meats, 
and  drink  liquors. 

BiJMEB,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
njahship,  28  m.  N.  Goalpara ;  lat  2^9  29',  long. 
9<P  47'  £.  It  contains  a  fort  defended  by  a  brick 
wall,  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  some  small  brick 
temples,  and  about  100  thatched  huts. 

BILBAO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  the  andent 
cap.  of  Biscay,  in  a  fine  plain,  on  the  Nervion  or 
Ibaizabal,  about  10  m.  above  its  confluence  with 
the  sea  at  Portugalete,  and  45  m.  W.  of  St.  Se- 
bastian. Pop.  17,649  in  1857.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  two  lines  of  railway,  from  Madrid,  and 
from  the  French  frontier.  The  town  is  said  to  be 
healthy,  notwithstanding  the  climate  is  remark- 
able for  humidity.  Houses  lofty,  uniform,  and 
well  built,  with  projecting  roofs,  that  afford  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  rain.    Streets  well  paved  and . 
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level ;  several  of  them  may  be  washed  at  pleisan 
with  water  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  moan- 
tain  a  league  distant.  No  wheeled  canisj^es  tre 
allowed  to  pass  along  the  streets,  but  all  goods 
are  carried  in  panniers  on  mules,  or  m  sledges, 
which  have  a  contrivance  b^  which  tbev  con- 
stantly moisten  their  path  with  water,  there  ii 
a  fine  promenade  by  the  river's  side,  over  which  a 
suspension-bridge  ts  thrown  in  lieu  of  the  old 
wooden  one  that  formerly  existed.  There  Lb  also  a 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  a  handsome  ceme- 
tery, formed  by  the  corporation,  at  an  expense  of 
80,0002.  Ck>nvent8  and  monasteries  tat  here  venr 
conspicuous.  They  are  immense  piln,  of  little 
architectural  beauty,  having  strong  gratings  to  ail 
the  windows.  Some  of  them  are  very  rich;  and 
a  nun  must  take  about  30,000  reals  *(800(.)  into 
the  convent  on  admission.  The  abattain,  or 
slaughter  houses,  in  the  Tuscan  style,  in  tfaecentn 
of  the  town,  are  well  contrived,  well  ventilated, 
and  copiously  supplied  with  fresh  water.  The 
corporation  is  extremely  rich.  On  the  occaskm  of 
the  visit  of  Ferdinand  Vll.  no  less  than  2,000,000 
reals,  or  about  20,000/.,  were  expended  in  feasts, 
decorations,  and  bull-fights.  Their  funds  arise 
from  octrois,  or  tolls,  upon  the  various  necessihei 
imported  by  sea  or  land,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  beef,  which  is  farmed  to  the  bntchcK. 
Tbev  maintain  an  elementary  school  for  teadiing 
reading,  writing,  and  Latin,  by  an  impost  of  4 
reals  per  ton  on  foreign  vessds  entering  the  port 
The  Consulado,  or  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  onp* 
ports  schools  of  drawing,  architecture,  matbemadcs 
and  the  French  and  English  languages,  for  the 
children  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There 
is  a  hospital  calculated  to  accommodate  25)1 
patients.  The  bank  of  Bilbao,  founded  in  1857. 
with  a  capital  of  100,0002.,  does  a  very  extensire 
business,  and  drculates  notes  to  the  amount  of 
treble  its  capital.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
various  descriptions  of  hardware,  anchors,  leather, 
paper,  hats,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.  There  are 
several  dodcs  for  building  merchant  vessds,  and 
two  large  rope  manufactories.  Bilbao  is  the  pno* 
dpal  port  for  the  N.  of  Spain.  The  exports  prin- 
cipally consbtofiron  and  steel,  wool,  nsb,  frnita, 
and  sometimes  large  quantities  of  com  from  the 
interior ;  but  the  trade  of  the  port  has  decfined 
ever  since  Saxon  wools  began  to  be  preferred 
to  those  of  Spain  in  foreign  marketa.  The  ship- 
ping in  the  two  years  1859-60  is  represented  in  the 
following  figures :— 
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83,847 
47,570 

486         27.517 
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The  value  of  the  exports  in  the  two  yean  1859-^ 
was  as  follows : — 


1859 
1860 


WhMt  and  Flour 


£ 

6,889 
128,468 


Gcnenl  Empoits 


£ 
21,653 
63,755 


Tool 


£ 

27,491 
177,281 


The  t^tal  value  of  the  imports  in  1660  amoantel 
to  839,747^,  divided  between  the  following  coun« 
tries: — 

£ 
Gnat  Britain    .       .       .       .  •    .     845.1S0 

Norway 229,597 

France 110.816 

Venezuela 106,913 

Cuba  and  United  States    .       .       •       86.S96 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany     •       10>^ 
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The  import«  consbt  principally  of  cotton  and 
wooDen  fabrics,  and  colonial  products.  Large 
Tcseels  usnally  stop  at  Portngalete,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  at  Olaviaga,  about  4  m.  below  the 
town.  Spring  tides  rise  about  13  ft ;  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  them,  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  occasionally  reach  the  town.  There  is 
steam  communication,  by  regular  lines  of  steamers, 
between  the  port  and  London,  Amsterdam,  Liver^ 
pool,  Barcelona,  Bayonne,  Seville,  and  Santander. 
Bilbao  was  founded  under  a  charter  granted  by 
a  lord  of  Biscay,  in  1300 ;  from  whom,  and  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns,  it  obtained  several  privileges. 
The  Consulado  of  Burgos  was  transferred  thither 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  century;  and  its  decisions 
in  matters  of  commerce  were  referred  to  throughout 
Spain,  and  regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority 
out  of  iL  It  has  been  alternately  occupied  by  the 
different  victorious  parties  in  the  late  civil  war. 
(lutroduccion  a  la  (leografia  de  la  Espana ;  Report 
of  Mr.  Young,  British  Consul  at  Bilbao,  in  Consular 
Bepurta,  1862.) 

BILEDULGERID,  the  name  given  to  an  exten- 
sive territory  of  Africa,  embracing  the  country 
lying  between  the  S.  declivity  of  Atlas  and  the 
$Mthara,  or  Great  Desert ;  and  between  Fezzan  on 
the  K.,  and  Cap^e  Non,  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  W. 
It  mostly  consists  of  vast  deserts,  differing  but 
little  firom  the  Great  Desert,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. In  parts,  however,  where  there  is  water, 
extensive  plantations  of  the  date-palm,  which  here 
flourishes  m  great  luxuriance,  are  met  with.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  its  real  name,  Blaid-tl-Jertdy 
means  country  of  the  date-palm ;  while  others, 
amon^  whom  is  Shaw,  interi^ret  Bktid-el-Jerid  as 
meaning  dry  or  parched  country.  (Shaw's  Travels, 
p.  4»  4to  ed.) 

BILLEKICAY,  a  chapelry  and  hamlet  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Essex,  himd.  Barnstable,  par.  Great 
Burstead,  24  m.  ENE.  London.  Pop.  1,390  in 
1861.  The  hamlet  is  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
a  rich  vale,  and  commanding  extensive  views. 
SUk  braid  and  laces  are  the  only  manufactures, 
and  these  are  declining.  There  is  a  weekly  maricet, 
Tuee.,  and  fairs,  Aug.  2  and  Oct.  9,  for  cattle. 
The  parish  church  is  about  2  m.  from  BiUericay, 
hut  there  is  an  episcopal  chapel  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  three  dissecting  chapels;  there  is 
also  a  small  school  Billencay  is  the  central  town 
of  a  poor  union  of  26  pars.,  and  of  a  registrar's  dis- 
trict of  15,081  inhab.  About  1  m.  from  the  church 
are  acme  earth-works,  called  Blunt's  Walls,  where 
Koman  remains  have  been  dug  up. 

BILLITON,  a  rocky  sterile  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  between  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  It  is 
of  a  circular  form,  about  50  m.  in  length  and  45  in 
breadth.  The  population  is  very  scanty,  not  being 
supposed  to  exceed  2,000  or  3,000.  Iron  ore,  which 
in  tropical  countries  is  usually  scarce,  is  found  here 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  metal  produced  from 
it  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The  produce 
of  rice  is  not  sufficient  even  for  the  consumption  of 
the  f>op.  The  Dutch  maintain  a  garrison  in  the 
laland,  and  some  cruisers  on  the  surrounding  seas, 
to  check  the  piracy  in  which  the  natives  are  prone 
to  indulge,  llie  interior  has  not  been  explored. 
It  i5^  however,  believed  to  contain  mines  of  tin. 

BILLOM,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Puy  de  Dome, 
cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill,  14  m.  ESE.  Clermont.  Pop. 
4,600  in  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
iowixa  in  Auvergne.  The  walls,  by  which  it  was 
£rjnnerly  surrounded,  have  disapp'eared,  and  its 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  also  declined. 
A  university,  founded  here  in  1455,  continued  to 
flourish  till  1555,  at  which  epoch  it  was  made 
over  to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  administered 
till  the  suppression  of  their  order,  when  it  also 
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ceased  to  exist  At  present  the  town  has  a 
departmental  college.  During  the  period  of  the 
League,  Billom  was  a  princi(^  focus  of  the  dis- 
orders that  agitated  Auveigne.  Storms  are  very- 
frequent  in  this  district;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  rainjr  weather,  the  town  has 
sometimes  been  called  Cegout  de  la  Basse  Auvergne, 

BILSA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Malwa, 
belon^ig  to  Scindia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bctwa, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Russ,  32  m.  NE. 
BhopauL  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and 
had,  in  1820, 5,000  houses.  The  contiguous  country 
is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacco. 

BILSEN, 'a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Limbing, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Demer,  7  m.  W.  Maestricht,  on 
the  railway  from  Maestricht  to  Hasselt.  Pop. 
3,500  in  1866.  It  produces  earthenware  and 
cutlery. 

BILSTON,  a  market  town  and  chapelry  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  N.  div.,  hund.  Seisdon,  par. 
Wolverhampton,  2^  m.  SE.  Wolverhampton,  11m. 
NW.  Birmingham,  and  107  m.  NW.  London.  The 
population  amounted  to  20,181  in  1841,  and  had 
risen  to  24,364  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on 
rising  ground,  and  is  very  irregularly  built.  The 
principal  streets  contain  some  substantial  and 
handsome  houses,  and,  withm  the  last  few  years, 
its  appearance  has  been  much  improved ;  though, 
from  the  number  of  forces  and  collieries,  it  has  a 
sombre  aspect.  On  this  account  the  country  all 
around  is  usuidly  designated  the  *  Black  Countr}'.' 
The  principal  buildings  are — the  parish  church ; 
St,  Mary's,  a  fine  structiue,  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  in  1830 ;  and  the  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  same  style, 
erected  in  1883.  The  gov.  of  the  town  is  vested 
in  two  constables,  appointed  annually  at  the  court 
leet  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Under  the 
Reform  Act,  Bilston  forms  part  of  the  borough  of 
Wolverhampton,  with  which  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected ;  but  for  all  parochial  purposes,  it  is*  inde- 
pendent. Petty  sessions  are  held  on  Tuesday  in 
each  week;  and  a  court  of  requests,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  hL  is  held  every 
second  month,  alternately  with  Willenhall.  The 
living  is  a  curacy,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dean  of  Wolverhampton ;  the  patronage  is  in  the 
inhab.  at  large,  every  householder,  whether  male 
or  female,  being  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
the  minister.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a 
blue-coat  school,  founded  and  endowed  bjr  Hum- 
phrey Perry,  Esq.,  of  Staflbrd,  for  clothing  and 
educating  six  boys ;  since  extended  to  the  admis- 
sion of  two  or  three  more,  by  additioiml  small 
bequests ;  two  schools  under  the  British  or  national 
system ;  and  an  *  Orphan  Cholera  School,'  erected 
and  endowed  in  1833,  for  the  instruction  of  450 
orphans,  left  destitute  by  the  cholera,  which  pre- 
viuled  in  the  previous  year.  This  disease  ra^ed 
here  with  such  desolating  effect  as  nearly  to  clear 
entire  streets  of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  oblige 
many  large  manufactories  to  stop  working  from  the 
number  of  hands  that  fell  victims  to  its  violence. 

Bilston,  which,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  was  but  an  inconsiderable  place,  is  wholly 
indebted  for  its  growth  and  importance  to  the  iron 
trade  carried  on  in  it  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Its  advantages  in  this  respect  are  not  surpassed  bv 
those  of  any  other  place.  Round  the  town  are  all 
but  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone,  the 
main  bed  of  coal  being  30  ft,  thick,  with  strata  of 
ironstone  both  above  and  below;  and  laige  sup- 
plies of  the  finest  sand  used  in  the  casting  of 
metals,  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity.  Bilston  has 
the  farther  advantage  of  being   connected,  by 
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numerous  canals  and  river  navigation,  aa  well  aa 
by  several  lines  of  railway,  witn  London,  liver- 
w)ol,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  the  chief  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  The  importance  of  these  improved  means 
of  communication  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact 
that,  prexdonsly  to  the  opening  of  the  first  canal  in 
1772,  there  was  onlv  one  blast  furnace  for  smelting 
iron  at  Bilston.  Their  subsequent  increase  has 
been  quite  extraordinanr ;  and  there  are  now  great 
numbers  of  furnaces,  foiges,  rolling  and  slitting 
mills,  which,  with  the  coal  trade,  furnish  employ- 
ment to  a  laige  population.  The  manufacture  of 
japanned  and  enamelled  goods  is  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  town,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  staple  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a 
remarkable  quany,  the  stones  in  which  lie  upon 
each  other  in  12  distinct  layers,  increasing  in 
thickness  from  the  surface,  the  lowest  being  about 
3  ft.  thick.  This  stone  \b  used  for  various  purposes, 
and  is  formed  into  grindstones,  whetstones,  mill- 
stones, and  cisterns.  At  Bradlev,  a  smidl  adjoining 
village  (in  the  W.  div.  of  Cuttlestone  hund.),  a  fire 
rises  from  a  stratum  of  coal  about  4  ft.  thick  and 
80  ft,  deep,  which  has  been  burning  for  above  half 
a  century,  and  has  reduced  several  acres  of  land 
to  a  calx  or  cinder,  used  in  the  making  of  roads. 
This  place  formerlv  belonged  to  the  portionists  or 
prebendaries  of  Wolverhampton,  and  in  their 
charter  was  called  Bilsreton.  It  was  a  royal 
demesne  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  under  the  name  of  '  Billes- 
tune,'  was  certified  to  be  free  of  toll.  In  1824,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  a  market,  now 
held  on  the  Monday  and  Saturday  of  each  week, 
independently  of  the  toll-free  markets,  or  fairs  for 
cattle,  which  are  held  on  Whit^Monday  and  the 
Monday  next  before  Michaelmas-day. 

BINCHE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Haine,  9  m.  £SE.  Mens.  Pop. 
6,600  in  1856.  It  produces  earthenware  and  cutlery, 
and  has  tanneries,  glass-works,  and  tile-works, 
with  a  considerable  trade  in  lace,  paper,  and  marble 
and  coal  procured  in  the  vicinity. 

BINDKABUND,  a  town  of*^  Hindostan,  prov. 
Agra,  on  the  Jimjna,  35  m.  NNW.  Agia.  The 
place  is  famous  in  the  history  of  Krishna,  to  whom 
many  temples  are  dedicated.  The  principal  pagoda 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  massive  works  of 
Brahminical  architecture.  There  are  also  numerous 
sacred  pools,  where  pilgrims  perform  ablution. 

BINGEN,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hease 
Darmstadt,  prov.  Rhine,  cap.  cant,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Nahe  with  the  Rhine,  14  m.  W. 
Mentz,  on  the  railway  from  Mentz,  or  Mayence,  to 
Cologne  Pop.  6,020*  in  1 86 1.  The  town  has  some 
manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and 
wine.  Near  it  is  the  Bingerloch,  a  rapid  in  the 
Rhine,  which  is  dangerous  when  the  wat^r  is  low, 
and  on  the  removal  of  which  large  sums  have  been 
at  diiferen  t  times  expended.  Bingen  is  very  ancient, 
having  existed  under  the  Romans. 

BINGLEY,  a  market  town  of  England,  W.  R, 
CO.  York,  178  m.  NW.  by  N.  London,  32  m.  W.  by 
S.  York,  near  the  Aire,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  6,238  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  tolerably 
built,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  All  Sainte 
Church  is  a  neat  edifice^  in  the  later  English  style ; 
the  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists,  have 
places  of  worship.  A  free  grammar  school  was 
endowed  by  Henry  VIII.;  there  is  also  a  national 
school  and  some  almshouses.  The  worsted,  cotton, 
and  paper  maiiufactures  are  carried  on,  and  there 
is  some  trade  in  malt,  which  is  conveyed  to  other 
parts  by  rail,  as  well  as  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool canal,  that  passes  bv  the  town. 

BIK,  or  BEER  (an.  ^irtha),  a  town  of  Asiatic 
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Tuikey,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  75  m.  NE.  Aleppo,  and  38 
m.  WSW.  Oria ;  lat  36°  69'  N.,  long.  38°  7  15"  ! 
E.  Pop.  estimated  at  5,000.  It  is  surrounded  on 
the  land  side  by  a  well-built  wall.  Within  the 
town,  on  a  steep  rock,  is  the  dtadel  or  castle,  now  | 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  It  has  several  mosques, 
a  public  bath,  and  a  caravansera.  The  rocks  on  , 
which  the  town  is  built  consist  of  chalk;  and  the  | 
houses  being  also  formed  of  this  material,  its  white- 
ness, during  sunshine,  powerfully  affects  die  eyes, 
which  are  also  injured  by  the  dust  that  is  blown 
about  Bir  is  the  point  at  which  travellen  and 
caravans  between  Aleppo,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Oria,  Diarbekr,  &c.,  on  the  other,  usually  crass 
the  Euphrates,  which  they  do  in  boats  of  a  pecu- 
liar description.  It  is  also  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Euphrates  to  Iskenderoun,  and  has  latterly 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  from  its  being  the 
pomt  at  which  Colonel  Chesney  has  proposed  to 
begin  and  terminate  the  navigation  of  the  £a- 
phrates  bv  steam.    (See  Euphrates.) 

BIRKfcNHEAD,  a  sea-port  town  of  England, 
CO.  Chester,  hund.  Wirrall,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Mersey,  16  m.  E.  of  Chester,  and  199  m.  N\V. 
London  by  road,  or  199^  m.  by  London  and  North 
Western  railway,  of  which  it  is  a  tenninal  station. 
The  pop.,  which  was  but  110  in  1801,  wcreased  to 
2,569  in  1831 ;   to  8,228  in  1841 ;  to  37,513  in 
1851 ;  and  to  61,649  in  1861.    This  extraordinaiy 
increase  has  taken  place  partly  from  the  suiplos 
pop.  of  Liverpool  coming  here  to  reside,  and  p«tly 
nrom  the  construction  of  docks  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  shipping  frequenting  the  Merser. 
The  Birkenhead  docks  were  first  projected,  in  1827, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Laird.    The  corporation  of 
Liverpool,  in  1828,  purchased  the  necessary  land 
to  prevent  the  scheme  ;  notwithstanding  which  s 
bill  was  carried  through  parliament,  in  1844,  au- 
thorising the  scheme,  and  by  another  act,  passed 
in  1857,  the  docks  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey 
were  placed  under  the  management  of  one  tnist, 
called  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  The 
Birkenhead  docks  altogether  consist  of  160  acm 
of  water  space,  including  the  Great  Float  of  11^0 
acres,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  water  of  22  fl 
The  total  cost  of  these  works  has  bem  upwards  of 
8,000,000/.    There  are  several  lajqge  manufacturies 
on  the  margin  of  the  Great  Float,  including  the 
Canada  Works  of  Messrs.  Peto  and  Co.,  and  Messrs 
Logan  and  Todd  Naylor  and  Co's  extensive  ore 
crushing  works;  and  fronting  the  river,  cIoe^It 
adjoining  the  docks,  are  ten  private  graving  docks, 
four  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  John  Laird,  Soils 
and  Co.,  and  six  in  that  of  Messrs.  Clover  tsA. 
Royle,  and  the  Woodside  Graving  Dock  Company.  : 
Two  of  the  docks  at  Messrs.  I.4iirds'  works  are  lai]ge 
enough  to  take  in  men-of-war  of  the  first  dasis 
and  at  this  establishment  are  employed  between 
2,000  and  3,000  men,  in  ship-building,  engineering, 
and  boiler  making.    The  communication  between 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  by  means  of  steam  feny- 
boats,  is  extensive ;  so  much  so  that,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  considered  as  but  a  suburb  of  Liverpool.    Bir- 
kenhead returns  one  member  to  the  H.  of  G : 
registered  electors  3,689  in  1865.    (For  further  de- 
tails see  LivERPOou) 

BIRMAH,  or  THE  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  an 
extensive  country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
formerly  the  most  powerful  state  of  that  peninsnbi, 
and  considerably  larger  than  at  present ;  extend- 
ing between  the  lat.  of  9°  and  27°  N.,  upwards  of 
1,000  m.  in  length,  and  nearly  600  m.  in  breadih. 
At  present  it  comprises  the  temtorv  between  lat. 
160  45'  and  27°  22^  30"  N.,  and  long.  92«>  43'  and 
99°  E, ;  having  W.  the  British  prov.  of  Aracan, 
Chittagong,  and  Pegu;  N.  Up^ier   Assam  and 
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Tibet ;  E.  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  Laos, 
the  conntiy  of  the  indep.  Shans,  and  the  prov.  of 
Martaban  belonging  to  the  British,  and  S.  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  and  the  British  province  of 
Pegu.  Area,  about  200,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated 
at  2,000,000. 

MfnaUains  and  Rivers. — Birmah  is  enclosed  E. 
and  \V.  by  two  principal  offsets  from  the  Hima- 
laya chain :  in  the  ]^.  and  central  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  also  many  subordinate  mountain 
ranges,  running  mostly  parallel  to  the  former,  and 
like  them  decreasing  gradually  in  height  toward 
the  S,  From  hit  16°  (Cape  Negrais)  to  28°  N., 
the  Anopectomoo,  or  Yoomadong  mountains  con- 
stitute the  W.  boundary.  At  the  latter  point  of 
lat^  this  ran^e  is  200  ml  in  breadth,  and  from  2,000 
to  5,000  ft.  m  height :  in  lat.  21^  the  elevation  is 
considerably  greater,  but  thenceforward  it  rapidly 
declines,  and  the  breadth  becomes  so  much  less 
that,  in  17^  laU,  it  scarcely  exceeds  20  m. ;  this 
chain  terminates  in  a  rocky  promontory,  bounding 
SE.  the  Bay  of  Ben^  On  the  £.  border  a  suc- 
cession of  ranges,  mhabited  by  wild  and  half- 
subjected  tribes,  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of  Martaban 
to  Vie  Chinese  ftontier.  Zmgyet-Thoumg^  the  high- 
est point  of  the  southernmost  of  these  ranges,  is 
no  more  than  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but  between  lat.  18^  and  22°  N.  they  rise  much 
higher,  and  ^  in  the  N.  attain  a  very  considerable 
elevation,  the  Phungan  mountain  in  about  27°  15' 
^^  and  97°  15'  E.,  being  12,474  ft.  high,  and 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  W.  of  the  vale  of 
Kubo,  the  Muring  range  now  bounds  the  Birmese 
and  Munneepoor  territories ;  and  E.  of  these,  four 
hill-ranges  extend  in  parallel  lines,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance S.,  enclosing  three  extensive  valleys  of  the 
Khyendwen,  Moo,  and  Irrawadi  rivers.  Ranges 
running  E.  and  W.  are  unfrequcut,  but  there  is  one 
in  20°  N.  lat,,  about  50  m.  SE.  of  Ava ;  and  a 
small  ran^e,  the  Galladzet  hills,  in  about  18°  20' 
N.,  boundmg  N.  the  great  plain  of  Pegu. 

There  are  many  plains,  out  none  of  them  very 
extensive.  The  laxgest  is  the  valley  of  Hukong, 
in  the  N.,  50  m.  long,  and  var^ring  from  15  to  45 
m.  in  breadth ;  bounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  which 
probably,  like  that  of  Munneepoor,  at  one  period 
formed  the  bed  of  an  alpine  lake.  (Asiat  Joum.) 
Excepting  these,  there  are  few  plains  of  any  size ; 
but  numerous  valleys,  of  the  4ii^hcst  fertiUty  and 
beauty,  as  Kubo,  Bhanio,  and  those  of  the  larger 
riven :  these  are  chiefly  in  the  S.  and  central  parts 
of  the  country  ;  in  the  N.  they  are  mostly  rocky 
defiles,  or  narrow  steppes. 

The  principal  riven  are  the  Irrawadi  (^Wirofe), 
-witk  its  afHuents,  the  Ningthee,  Moo,  and  Lung- 
tchuen ;  and  the  Than-lweng,  and  Si-tang.  The 
Irrawadi,  an  Asiatic  rivejr  of  the  fint  class,  rises  in 
Tibet,  and  runs  generally  S.  through  a  great  part 
of  the  Birman  empire,  falling,  after  a  counc  of 
600  m.,  into  the  sea,  by  a  great  number  of  mouths 
in  the  Bridsh  province  of  Pegu.  The  Than-lweng, 
or  Sauluen,  Lb  also  a  river  of  the  Unt  class,  and 
rises  in  Tibet,  beyond  the  soim;es  of  the  Irrawadi : 
it  descends  in  a  nearly  uniform  S.  direction  in 
almost  all  its  counc,  bounding  the  Birman  empire 
K.,  and  faUs  into  the  sea  between  Martaban  and 
Moiilmein  in  Siam. 

The  Si-tang  rises  from  the  Lake  of  Guanngrue, 
in  lat.  20°  20  N.,  runs  S.,  and  disgorges  itself,  after 
a  course  of  about  200  m.,  by  a  large  mouth,  but 
nearly  useless  as  a  harbour,  or  for  navigation, 
because  blocked  up  by  an  island  and  many  dan- 
gerous shoals,  with  no  more  than  a  fathom  water 
during  the  efflux  of  the  tides,  and  not  available 
for  any  vessels  drawing  6  ft.  water.  This  river 
communicates  by  cross  branches  with  both  the 
Imwadi  and  Than-lweng.    The  Ningthee  rises  in 


the  Patkol  chain,  on  the  bordera  of  Assam  ;  and 
running  in  a  SW.  direction,  falls  into  the  Irra- 
wadi, opposite  Yandabo,  in  21°  40'  N.  lat.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Kh  veu-dwen.  It  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  class  of  boats  as  far  as  Kingnao,  in 
23°  45' N.  Ut. ;  ahnost  all  the  streams  which  fall 
into  it  on  the  E.  side  are  auriferous. 

The  hirgest  lake  is  that  of  Kandan^ee,  or  the 
Great  Royal  Lakp,  25  m.  N.  Ava,  which  is  80  m. 
long,  8  or  9  m.  broad,  and  traversed  by  the  Moo 
river,  a  tributarv  of  the  IrrawadL 

Minerals, — The  N.  provinces  are  the  richest  in 
valuable  minerals.  Besides  fine  marble,  serpen- 
tina, and  nephrite,  and  amber  mines  are  worked 
by  the  Chinese.  Amber  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  valley  of  Hukong;  gold  to  the  value 
of  100,000^.,  and  sUver  to  that  of  120,000i  per 
annum ;  all  the  varieties  of  the  sapphire,  with 
spinelle  rubies,  are  found  in  great  abundance  at 
about  five  days'  journey  ESE.  from  the  capital, 
and  are  an  important  article  of  export;  topazes, 
a  few  emeralds  and  diamonds,  though  of  an  in- 
ferior quality- ;  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony, 
arsenic,  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  nitre  are  found.  Pe- 
troleum is  obtained  in  large  quantities  on  the 
Irrawadi,  above  Promc,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
British  province  of  Pegu.  The  wells,  about  2  m. 
from  the  river,  produce  each  a  daily  average  of 
150  gallons,  which  sells  on  the  spot  for  about 
1».  %tL  per  cwt.  The  gross  annual  prtxlucc  is  about 
80,000,000  lbs.  It  is  used  for  lights  and  paving 
boats,  and  is  said  to  have  the  valuable  propertv  of 
securing  wood  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  Coal 
is  met  with  in  various  spots.  The  ^vemment 
has  a  monopoly  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
(Crawfurd's  Joiurn.,  pp.  441,  442;  Pemberton,  pp. 
18,  183-142;  Malcolm's  Travels,  i.  1G9.) 

The  Climate  is  generally  healthy,  especially  in 
the  hilly  tracts.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  seldom  experienced,  except  before  the  perio- 
dical rains.  From  Prome  to  lat.  26°  or27°N., 
there  are  three  seasons ;  a  cold,  lasting  from  Nov. 
to  Feb.;  a  hot,  from  March  to  June;  and  rain 
falling  during  the  remaining  months.  IIea\y 
mists  occur  in  Nov.  and  Dec,  but  no  snow^  falls; 
and  only  a  little  hail  in  April  or  the  b^innhig  of 
May.  Earthquolics  are  not  uufrequcnt,  and  often 
usher  in  and  conclude  the  wet  season.  The  tran- 
sitions of  the  seasons  are  extremely  sudden ;  the 
greatest  heats  are  in  March  and  April ;  the  trees 
shed  their  leaves  in  May,  but  only  to  be  imme- 
diately clothed  with  new  ones.  In  June,  July, 
and  August,  the  inundations  from  the  mountains 
raise  the  river  at  Ava  to  32  ft.  above  its  lowest 
lev^  (Feb.) ;  but  all  the  watera  are  drained  off 
again  by  Oct.  (Sangermano's  Descr.,  pp.  164, 165 ; 
Pemberton's  Report) 

Vegetable  Products, — Sixteen  thousand  different 
species  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Birmese  dominions, 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Wallich,  when  he  visited 
the  empire  in  1826 :  amongst  them  were  the  teak, 
saul,  7  kinds  of  oak,  2  kinds  of  walnut,  8  species 
of  willow,  a  rose ;  the  almost  unique  Amherstia 
nobiliSf  a  magnidcent  species  of  LeguminosOf  20  fU 
liigh,  handfuls  of  whose  line  deep  scarlet  flowers 
are  offered  by  the  natives  before  the  images  of 
Boodh;  the  Hibiacia  Lindlei\  many  new  genera 
of  Orchidete,  Scitaroinete,  and  Liliaceie.  (Wal- 
lich*s  Plantae  Rariores.)  The  teak-tree  abounds  iu 
forests  along  the  hills  skirting  the  Irrawadi,  and 
in  the  N.  provinces,  both  on  hills  and  in  valleys ; 
in  laU  23°  80'  it  approaches  closely  to  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  most  convenient  and  accessible 
forest  in  the  country  Ls  that  of  Sarawadi,  which 
furnishes  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  The  teak  of  Ava  is  said  to  be 
less  durable  than  that  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but 
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it  has  been  asoertained  by  experiment  to  be 
stronger  than  the  last,  and  therefore  fitter  for 
machinery.  In  the  va]e  of  Kubo  the  saul  and 
vamiah-tree  are  most  plentiful ;  bamboo  grows  to 
the  circumference  of  24  in.  in  the  jungles,  which 
contain  whatever  other  underwoods  are  prevar 
lent  in  India.  The  mimota  catechuy  sugar-cane, 
indigo,  and  cotton-plant,  are  common;  and 
the  tea-plant,  of  a  genuine  character,  besides 
inferior  sorts,  flourishes  on  the  heights  of  the  N. 
and  central  provinces.  Every  month  produces 
some  fresh  fruit ;  the  banana,  cocoa,  palm,  pine- 
apple, guava,  jambo,  and  mango  are  abundant,  but 
citrons,  pomegranates,  and  oranges,  are  the  onlv 
fruit  shared  in  common  with  Europe.  Pulse  of  all 
kinds,  wheat,  maize,  millet,  rice,  and  many  pot- 
herbs, are  usual  articles  of  culture.  Firs  are  rare, 
but  junipers,  rhododendron,  and  other  European 
plants,  grow  on  the  upper  region  of  Mount  Phuyen 
and  other  considerable  heights  in  the  N. 

Ayumals, — Elephants  of  three  different  varieties, 
the  single-homed  rhinoceros,  wild  boar,  tiger, 
leopard,  d^c,  inhabit  the  jungles;  buffaloes,  por- 
cupines, civet  and  wild  cats,  and  great  numbers  of 
apes,  deer,  and  antelopes  are  found.  Occasionallv 
a  white  elephant  is  met  with,  which  is  much 
prized,  and  one  is  always  kept  as  part  of  the  royal 
establishment  at  Ava,' where  he  is  treated  with 
great  care  and  attention.  There  are  no  jackals  or 
foxes,  but  dogs  are  niunerous.  Game  is  not  so 
abundant  as  in  Hindostan ;  there  is  a  small  spe- 
cies of  hare,  but  very  inferior,  and  found  only  in 
the  high  lands.  Snipes,  quails,  pigeons,  our 
common  fowl  in  the  wild  state,  three  species  of 
peafowl,  with  one  species  of  pheasant,  are  found ; 
parrots,  and  other  birds  of  rich  plumage,  are  plen- 
tiful; the  gavial,  in  the  Irrawadi,  chamdeon, 
many  lizards  and  formidable  serpents,  as  the 
ccbra-de-capeUoy  cobra  ceras ;  tortoises,  the  mango- 
fish,  sable,  and  many  others;  scorpions,  spiders, 
and  centipedes,  leeches,  which  abound  in  dangerous 
numbers  in  the  marshes,  mosquitoes,  and  a  very 
voracious  ant,  destructive  to  house  furniture,  are 
among  the  animals.     (Crawfurd,  pp.  454-457.) 

Peqp/e.— Several  distinct  tribes  inhabit  the  Bir- 
man  territories;  viz.  1.  the  Mraima  (Birmans). 
between  19^  and  24°  N.  lat ;  2.  Talainy  between 
the  Than-lweng  river  and  the  Galladzet  and  Ano- 
pectomoo  hills;  3.  Shaiu,  with  more  affinity  to 
the  Siamese  than  other  races,  and  spreading  over 
the  E.  and  N.  provinces ;  4.  Cbssayerir,  chiefly  in 
the  capital;  6.  KhyetUf  a  rude  people,  scattered 
among  the  other  population,  but  living  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  country ;  6.  the  Yd,  probably 
a  Chinese  tribe  who  have  adopted  Birmese  customs, 
residing  between  the  latter  and  the  Irrawadi ;  7. 
Karyens,  inhabiting  an  extensive  hilly  tract  be- 
tween the  Than-lweng  and  Si-tang,  good  cultivators 
but  unsubjected,  and  bearing  great  enmity  to  the 
Birmese ;  the  ZabainaSj  Taong-su ;  the  khamti, 
Singphos,  and  other  Tibetan  or  Tartar  tribes  in 
the  ^.  Most  of  these  nations,  though  differing  in 
language  and  manners,  are  of  the  physical  t^^pe 
common  to  all  those  situated  between'  India  and 
China.  They  differ  from  the  nations  of  both  these 
re^ons  in  certain  particulais,  and  resemble  more 
the  Malays.  The  Birmese  are  short  and  stout^  but 
well  proportioned,  with  coarse  lank  black  hair,  and 
an  ohve  complexion ;  the  women  are  fairer  than 
the  men,  who  have  more  beard  generally  than  the 
Siamese ;  the  physiognomy  of  ^th  sexes  is  open, 
cheeri'ul,  and  not  unpleasiiig,  and  very  few  of 
them  are  in  any  way  deformed.  They  are  robust., 
active,  inquisitive,  not  deficient  in  courage,  and 
form  a  total  contrast  to  their  neighbours  of  Bengal 
in  habits  and  disposition.  They  are  lively  and 
impatient;   much  addicted  to    theft   and  iyiiig, 


deceitful,  servile,  and  proud;  but  at  the  i 
time  courteous,  benevolent,  and  religious.  The 
foreigners  consist  of  about  16,000  Siamese  slaves; 
1,000  Anamese,  descendants  of  some  who  were 
formerly  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  about  3,000  Chi- 
nese, chiefiy  from  Yunnan,  settled  in  the  towns  or 
working  the  mines;  many  Hindoos  firom  Bengal; 
Mohammedans,  and  a  few  Europeans.  Though 
fond  of  repose,  when  an  inducement  to  exectioa 
offers,  the  Birmese  exhibit  not  only  great  stxcngtb, 
but  courage  and  perseverance,  and  often  accpm- 

Slish  what  we  should  think  scarcely  po^bk. 
lutthe  mildness  of  the  climate,  tlie  fertility  of 
the  sotl,  and  the  badness  of  the  government,  render 
these  valuable  qualities  of  little  avaiL  In  coun- 
tries like  Birmah,  the  customary  standard  of 
competence  is  easily  attained.  The  poorest  dasMS 
obtain  the  necessaries  which  they  require  with 
comparatively  little  labour;  and  those  who  should 
go  further,  and  attempt  to  make  a  display,  or  to 
improve  their  lands  and  houses,  would  expose 
themselves  to  extortion,  and  perhaps  to  personal 
danger.  Sloth  is,  in  consequence,  the  solace  of 
the  poor,  and  the  principal  enjoyment  of  the  rich. 
(Crawfurd,  pp.  371,372,  465-4*0,  Ac.;  Malcohn, 
I  220,  drc) 

Agriculture. — Excepting  near  the  towns,  most 
of  the  hmd  is  waste  and  unappropriated,  unless 
occasionally  by  wandering  tribes,  who  raise  crcps 
with  little  labour  on  the  virgin  soil.  ^  Tlie  culti- 
vated lands  are  assigned,  witn  their  inhabitants, 
by  the  sovereign,  in  large  districts  to  his  various 
favourites,  who  are  not  unaptiy  entided  their 
*  eaters,'  and  who  grind  down  the  cultivatois  by 
the  most  oppressive  exactions.  The  farms  gene- 
rally consist  of  only  a  few  acres  each ;  and  agii- 
culture,  except,  perha^  among  the  Karyens.  is 
in  its  rudest  and  most  imperfect  state.  Rice  is  the 
chief  article  of  produce,  and  forms  the  main  food 
of  the  people ;  it  is  mostly  grown  in  the  S.,  where, 
although  the  plough  is  seldom  used,  and  the  soil 
onlv  trodden  by  cattie,  a  single  crop  is  said  to 
yield  60  or  00  fold.  In  the  N.  provinces  a  plough, 
similar  to  that  of  India,  is  used,  and  the  soil  is 
afterwards  pulverised  by  means  of  a  wooden  cy fin- 
der, and  a  rough  harrow  dragged  over  it :  2  or  3 
crops  a  year  are  here  obtained,  but  they  are  not  so 
pnxluctive  as  the  single  crop  of  the  lower  provinces^ 
Pulse  of  various  kinds,  Indian  millet  and  maize, 
are  grown  in  the  N.  prov.,  the  latt«r  yielding  (bat 
such  statements  are  almost  always  exaggerated) 
100  fold.  Good  wheat  is  gn)wn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  but  it  is  little  used  for  bread. 
Segamum  is  universally  cultivated  for  its  oU  and 
oil-cake,  which  is  given  to  the  cattle.  Cotton 
( Gossypium  herbaceum,  Wallich)  of  a  firm  and 
silky  texture,  but  of  short  sUple,  is  grown  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  and  of  its  dependenciw, 
but  principally  in  the  upper  provinces.  Indigo  is 
also  generally  grown,  and  is  naturally  of  good 
quality;  but  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the 
plant  are  both  so  ver>'  rude,  as  to  render  the  prt)- 
duce  wholly  unfit  for  exportation.  The  pouto 
and  pot-herbs  of  Europe  are  quite  unknown;  but 
yams,  and  a  species  ot  sweet  potato,  are,  as  well 
as  tobacco,  very  general  articles  of  culture  in  the 
N.  There  are  no  melons,  cucumbers,  or  egjf- 
plants ;  but  the  banana  and  tamarind  are  exten- 
sively grown ;  and  in  some  tracts  the  number  of 
fruit  trees  forms  the  basis  of  taxation.  The  su^r- 
cane  is  cultivated,  and  the  stalk  eaten  when  ri|)e, 
the  maiuifacture  of  sugar,  except  a  very  coan»e 
sort,  being  unknown.  An  'Inferior  kind  of  tea, 
with  a  large  leaf,  is  grown  on  the  hills,  and  eat^n 
by  the  natives  with  garlic  and  onions,  which  are 
also  produced  there.  Capsicum,  next  to  salt, 
forms  the  chief  condiment ;  from  the  hi^est  to 
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flie  lowest,  all  season  their  rice  with  this  plant, 
and  its  consumption  is  *  incredibly  great;'  oetel- 
nnt  is  ndsed  for  home  consumption ;  and  the  piper 
betel  is  cultivated  largely,  and  of  excellent  quahty. 
In  addition  to  rice,  pumpkins,  and  pulse,  gnapee 
and  oil  compose  the  mam  food  of  the  peasantry. 
Gnapee  is  made  of  prawns,  shrimps,  or  any  cheap 
fish,  pounded  into  a  consistent  mass,  and  frequency 
allowed  to  become  partially  putrid.  It  is  known 
in  ooimnerce  hy  the  name  of  Balackong,  Animal 
food  being  prohibited  by  the  Buddhistical  religion, 
is  not  generally  eaten,  excepting  poultry  or  fish 
viiich  nave  died  a  natural  death,  lizards,  serpents, 
and  igruanas,  by  the  lower  classes;  or  game  by 
some  individuals  privately.  Many  of  the  hill 
tribes  do  not,  however,  regard  the  injunction,  and 
kiD  bullocks  and  other  cattle  for  food,  or  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  deities;  many  others  also,  by  one 
means  or  other,  evade  the  law  of  not  spilling  the 
blood  of  animals,  or  openly  break  it.  The  com- 
mon beTeni$|e  of  the  people  is  water ;  but  spirits, 
though  pohibited,  are  imported  or  distilled  from 
rice,  and  toddy  is  made  nom  the  juice  of  the 
palmyra,  date,  or  oocoa-tzee. 

Cows,  buffiiloes,  goats,  and  a  very  few  sheep, 
are  kept;  but  neither  for  their  flesh  or  milk. 
Oxen  are  used  only  for  draught,  and  prevail 
chiefly  in  the  upper  country,  the  bufialo  being 
more  common  in  the  lower.  The  Birman  horse 
19  not  more  than  thirteen  hands  high,  but  strong, 
active,  esteemed  in  the  country,  and  used  only  for 
the  saddle.  The  elephant  is  domesticated  and 
used  for  carriage;  the  camel  is  altogether  un- 
known. Hogs  are  plentiful,  but  commonly  used 
only  as  scavengers. 

Art9  and  JUam^actures  are  in  the  most  back- 
ward state.  Ploughing,  cleaning  cotton,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing,  are  operations  mostly  per- 
formed by  women  or  captive  Cassays :  the  loom 
uised  is  Hke  that  of  Bengal  Silk  and  cotton  goods 
are  woven,  the  former  chiefly  in  the  capital  and 
the  large  towns  in  its  vicinity,  but  are  verj-  inferior 
to  those  of  India  and  China.  The  Khyens,  how- 
ever, though  considerably  less  civilised  than  the 
Binnose,  surpass  them  greatly  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  and  produce  some  superior  crimson  scarfs, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  narrow  shawls.  The 
Kh^^en  looms  can  only  make  fabrics  one  cubit, 
while  those  of  the  Birmese  produce  some  two  cu- 
bits in  width.  Printing  on  cotton  is  unknown ; 
but  dyeing  with  indigo  and  turmeric  is  practised; 
and  tb«  colours  of  the  Birmese  fabrics  are  much 
admired  for  their  brilliancy:  alum  is  the  only 
monUunt  used.  No  fine  linen  is  manufactured ; 
and  British  goods  of  all  qualities  are  commonly 
imported,  and  sold  cheaper  than  any  produced  by 
the  nadves.  Some  coarse  earthenware  is  made ; 
but  all  the  porcelain  used  is  imported  from  China. 
The  Birmese  cast  bells,  and  execute  filagree  in 
gold  and  silver  respectably;  but  otherwise  they 
do  not  work  well  in  metals.  Some  rude  cutlery 
and  matchlocks  are  made  at  Ava ;  but  their  swords 
are  chiefly  bought  ^m  the  Shans,  and  old  muskets 
from  the  English ;  the  latter  fetch  from  87*.  to 
dOs.  each,  while  new  Birmese  muskets  are  only 
considered  worth  25m,  Lacquered  ware  for  trays 
and  betel  boxes  is  amongst  their  best  manufac- 
tures. Their  paper  is  of  three  sorts,  one  of  wliich 
i)  made  of  bamboo  fibres,  covered  over  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  rice-water,  and  written 
cm  with  a  piece  of  steatite,  as  we  do  on  a  slate. 
Nearly  all  their  manuDsctures  are  domestic.  Ex- 
cepting carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  carvers,  and 
gilders,  who  work  for  the  palace,  temples,  and 
prief^ta,  there  are  but  few  public  artisans,  and  thcHe 
reside  only  in  the  lai;^rer  cities.  The  common 
boats  are  mere  canoes,  docked  with  split  bamboo. 


and  partly  covered  in  with  mats,  with  one  bamboo 
for  a  mast  and  another  for  a  yard. 

DweUingt, — ^The  ordinary  houses  oonsist  wholly 
of  bamboos  and  matting,  badly  thatched  with 
leaves  or  grass,  vex^  soon  built  or  removed,  and 
in  the  lower  situations  raised  3  or  4  ft  from  the 
ground  on  wooden  pysts ;  those  of  the  priests  are 
of  a  superior  kind,  and  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  Chinese,  or  those  of  the  Shans  in  the  N. 
provinces,  having  a  long  roof  rounded  at  the  ends, 
matting  wulls,  and  being  divided  into  several 
compartments.  The  ordinary  beds  of  the  people 
consist  of  merely  a  small  mat  laid  on  the  ^und. 
The  temples  are  of  difierent  styles  in  different 
provinces ;  at  Pugan  thej'  are  heavy,  broad,  and 
surmounted  b^  a  small  spire ;  in  the  southern  pro> 
vinces  pyramidal,  and  adorned  with  many  figures 
of  griffins,  sphinxes,  and  crocodiles.  They  are  all 
much  gilt  and  decorated,  and  often  contain  very 
solid  masonry :  many  are,  however,  in  ruins,  since 
most  of  them  are  bmlt  and  endowed  by  wealthy 
individuals,  and  it  is  deemed  more  meritorious  to 
build  a  new  than  to  repair  an  old  one. 

Chmmerce, — In  the  lower  provinces  the  traffic  is 
almost  wholly  by  water  conveyance ;  in  other  parts 
goods  and  passengers  travel  by  carts  or  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen,  or  on  the  backs  of  these  animals : 
the  upper  districts  send  to  the  lower  petroleum, 
nitre,  paper,  lacauered  wares,  silks  and  cottons, 
cutlery  and  metal  wares,  palm-sugar,  onions,  -ta- 
marinds, &C.,  and  receive  from  Rangoon,  Tongho, 
and  Bassein,  which  are  the  chief  trading  places, 
rice,  salt,  pickled  and  dried  fish,  and  foreign  com- 
modities. The  Shans  export  cottons,  silks,  ivory, 
bees'  wax,  stick-lac,  varnish,  lacquered  wares, 
swords,  and  metals,  to  Ava,  and  take  nack  salt  and 
dried  fish.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with 
China,  and  its  chief  seat  the  town  of  Bhamo, 
whither  the  Chinese  caravans  come  and  meet  the 
Birmese  and  Mohammedan  merchants ;  and  firom 
Dec  to  April  this  town  presents  a  most  animated 
scene  of  active  industry',  and  a  greater  variety  of 
tribes  than  is,  perhaps,  found  at  any  other  faur  in 
Asia.  The  principal  articles  of  import  from  China 
are  sUk  (to  the  amount  of  about  27,000  bundles, 
worth  81,000^  a  year),  copper,  carpets,  fur  jackets, 
orpiment,  quicksilver,  vennilion,  verdigris,  drugs, 
tea,  fresh  and  dried  fhdts.  The  exports  to  China 
are  chieflv  raw  cotton  (averaging  14,000,000  lbs., 
and  worth  228,000/.  a  year) ;  feathers,  ivory,  wax, 
edible  birds'  nests,  rhinoceros'  and  deer's  horns, 
sapphires, and  some  British  manufactures;  chiefly 
broad  cloths  and  carpets,  llie  total  value  of  the 
trade  with  China  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
400,000i  to  700,000/. 

Measure*  and  C7ouk — ^The  chief  measure  of  ca^ 
pacity  for  rice  is  the  basket =58|  lbs.  avoird. ;  of 
length,  the  finger-breadth,  hand-breadth,  span,  cubit 
^2  spans,  or  19'1  Eng.  inches),  bamboo » 28  cubits 
{li.\  yds.),  taing= 7,000  cubits  (2  m.  1  furl.,  nearly) ; 
the  chief  weights,  the  tical  (nearly  ^  oz.  avoird.), 
viBS»100  deals,  or  8  catties  (8  lb.  2  oz.). 

There  is  no  coined  mone}',  excepting  some  of 
very  base  quality,  and  of  lead,  struck  at  Amara- 
pdta ;  gold  and  silver  ingots,  of  a  tical  weight,  and 
various  degrees  of  purity,  form  the  rest  of  the  cur- 
rency. Gold  is  valued  at  about  seventeen  times 
the  worth  of  silver,  a  tical  of  which  latter,  nearly 
pure,  is  worth  2«.  8^^ 

Jieoenue  and  TaaxtHon, — One-tenth  part  of  the 
products  of  the  cultivator,  which  is  often  taken  in 
kind,  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  imports,  6  per  cent, 
on  exports  and  on  the  petroleum  collected ;  Uie 
monopoly  of  marble,  amber,  the  precious  metals, 
and  gems  above  a  certain  size,  of  wrecks,  and  the 
property  of  certain  foreigners  dying  in  the  country, 
all  belong  to  the  king.    There  is  no  direct  Umd- 
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tax,  but  the  people  are  assessed  in  proportion  to 
their  supposed  means.  Most  of  the  provinces  are 
considered  the  pro|)erty  of  the  royal  family  or  prin- 
cipal court  favourites;  the  king  assesses  each  of 
his  viceroys  in  a  certain  sum ;  these'  assess  their 
subordinate  district  ^vemors  for  a  lai|:^r  sum,  and 
these  again  force  still  more  put  of  the  unhappy 
peasantry,  who  generally  are  made  to  pay  double 
the  sum  originauly  demanded  by  the  king.  The 
^old  and  silver  that  thus  reaches  the  royal  treasury 
IS  never,  except  on  uigent  occasions^  disbursed 
again ;  the  only  channels  of  its  expenditure  are  in 
presents  to  favourites,  gilding  temples  (for  which 
most  of  the  gold  in  the  country  is  used),  and 
making  ornaments.  The  obligation  to  make  pre- 
sents to  obtain  favour  or  justice  prevails  univer- 
sally, and  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale,  there  is  one  uniform  system  of  extortion  and 
rapacity,  which  has  so  completely  crushed  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  that,  although  few  are  in  beg- 
gary, all  fear  to  be  rich,  lest  they  should  be  markeid 
out  and  impoverished  by  the  harpies  of  ttie  state. 
(Crawfurd's  Joum.,  pp.  415-432.) 

llie  Government  is  an  hereditary  and  absolute 
despotism,  the  sovereign  being  *  lord  of  life  and 
limb '  over  his  subjects,  who  style  him  '  golden ; ' 
speak  of  informing  the  'golden  ear,'  throwing 
themselves  at  the  'golden  feet.'  They  approach 
him  with  their  hands  joined  above  their  heads, 
and  even  make  obeisance  to  the  palace  walls, 
before  which  all  must  dismount  and  take  off  Uieir 
shoes.  The  sovereign  is  assisted  by  4  woongces, 
or  chief  public  ministers :  4  atw^een-woons,  or  pri- 
vate counsellora ;  4  woon-docks,  ministers  of  the 
interior ;  4  state  secretaries ;  4  reporters ;  4  officers, 
to  regulate  ceremonies,  and  9  to  read  petitions. 
Their  several  ranks  are  detennined  by  their  dresses, 
coronets,  and  number  of  ^Id  chains ;  the  monarch 
himself  only  being  privileged  to  wear  24.  The 
whole  nation  is  divided  into  the  roy^l  family, 
nobles,  and  commonalty,  and  none  dare  assume 
the  dress  of  a  superior  grade.  The  Birmese  have 
no  farther  distinctions  of  ceutej  as  in  India,  nor 
any  hereditary  distinctions;  although,  in  other 
respects,  a  kind  of  feudal  system  prevails;  and 
the  king  can  command  the  appearance  of  his 
nobles  in  the  field,  with  their  quota  of  vassals. 
(Hamilton's  Gaz.,  pp.  48-^0 ;  Sangermano,  p.  58 ; 
"VViUkin's  Docum.,  Append.,  p.  38;  Crawfurd,  p. 
491 ;  Trant,  pp.  247-2G8.) 

Armed  Force, — The  Birmese  are  not,  as  a  nation, 
a  militarv  people,  but  would  make  good  soldieiB 
under  able  officers.  There  is  no  regular  system  of 
conscription ;  every  man  is  liable  to  serve ;  but 
no  large  force  is  ever  disposable ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  whole  levies  raised  to  oppose  the  British 
troops  in  the  war  of  1852,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  50,000  men.  Excepting  a  small  body  of 
Cassay  hors^  and  one  of  artillen^,  all  are  infantry, 
and  anned  with  long  spears,  two-handed  swords,  old 
muskets,  and  the  jinjal,  a  kind  of  carbine,  carrying 
large  bolls,  which,  as  they  are  good  marksmen,  is 
a  formidable  weaiK>n,  except  in  close  combat. 
They  are  adepts  at  raising  stockades,  which  they 
do  wherever  they  tAke  up  a  {losition;  but  these 
are  not  generally  defended  with  much  vigour. 
However,  the  great  stockade  of  Rangoon,  erected 
by  the  Birmese  in  January,  1852,  withstood  the 
operations  of  the  British  troops  for  nearly  three 
months,  and  was  captured  with  some  loss  on  the 
14th  of  April  of  the  same  year. 

Jurispntdence. — Each  large  city  has  its  judicial 
tribunal,  and  townships  {myo)  have  each  a  gover- 
nor, called  myosu-gi,  who  is  assisted  by  inferior 
]K>lice  officers,  placed  over  the  several  wards: 
from  the  docisious  of  the  myo-gu-gi,  there  is  ap|ieal 
to  the  provincial  governors,  and  from  the  latter  to 


a  higher  law  officer  in  the  capital.  The  code  of 
laws  is  derived  from  the  *•  Institutes  of  Menu,'  and 
contains  many  salutary  regulations;  bat  through 
a  most  corrupt  administration,  the  alms  of  justice 
are  frequently  perverted,  and  tiie  greatest  tyraimj 
is  exercised.  The  slavery  of  a  debtor,  or  his  chil- 
dren, in  discharge  of  a  debt,  is  common;  and 
females,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  used  as  concabineg. 
Trial  by  ordeal  often  takes  place,  and  in  criminal 
cases  the  punishments  are  marked  by  the  greatest 
cruelty.  The  Birmese  seem  to  have  taxed  their 
ingenuity  to  invent  terrific  and  revolting  modes 
of  death.  These  they  bear  with  an  intrepidity  or 
indifference  common  to  all  Asiatics :  bat  owing 
to  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  Birmese  officers, 
there  are  ver^  few  offences  that  mav  not  be  ex- 
piated, or  their  punishment  materially  alleviated, 
by  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  (Crawfurd,  pp.  413, 491, 
&c ;  Sangermano,  pp.  65-70 ;  Wilson's  Docnm., 
Append.,  p.  44.) 

Religion  is  Buddhism,  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Gaudma,  the  chief  deity,  himself,  in 
the  6th  century  b.c.  This  faith  is  universal  here, 
except  among  foreigners ;  individuals  who  have 
been  converted '  to  Qiristianity ;  a  few  Zodi, 
believed  by  Sangermano  to  be  Jews ;  and  some 
hill  tribes,  as  the  Khvens,  {[azyens,  and  GasaiTs, 
in  the  lowest  stage  of  idolatry.  The  priests,  callni 
Rhahaans,  are  much  respected ;  they  are  bred  up 
like  monks  to  their  calling  from  an  early  age,  and 
observe  celibacy,  but  may  at  any  time  renoonoe 
their  vows  and  marry.  They  are  voluntarily 
maintained  by  the  population,  and  not  suffered  to 
engage  in  manual  labour,  their  chief  occupation 
being  the  instruction  of  youth.  All  forei^ea  are 
allowed  the  fullest  exercise  of  their  reli^n,  and 
may  build  places  of  worship  anywhore,  and  have 
their  public  festivals  and  processions  withoot 
molestation.  But,  though  thus  tolerant  to  strangers 
they  are  most  intolerant  to  their  own  people,  ^o 
Birman  dare  ioin  any  of  these  reli^ons,  under  the 
severest  penalties ;  and  the  most  ngorous  measures 
are  adopted  for  suppressing  all  religious  innova- 
tions. 

Education  is  so  far  di£fused  that  almost  ever; 
male  Birman  can  read  and  write ;  and  this  is  the 
case  vrith  many  of  the  females.  The  Khyens  have 
no  knowledge  of  books  or  reading,  and  hold  medi- 
cine in  contempt;  the  Birmans  themselves  ire 
grossly  ignorant  of  physic,  and  whether  for  fever 
or  rheumatism,  they  shampoo  the  patient,  treading 
him  till  he  is  in  a  profuse  perspiration :  any  one 
may  practise  this  profession.  Diseases  of  the  dige»- 
tive  organs,  and  of  the  skin,  cholera,  and  leprosy, 
are  the  most  frequent;  inflammations  are  not 
generally  acute,  and  wounds  of  a  very  severe 
character  are  said  to  heal  with  singular  rapidity. 

The  Birmese  are  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of 
Uie  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  signs  of  their  xmliac 
are  the  same  as  ours :  their  year  consists  of  3»4 
days,  the  errors  in  which  computation  they  par- 
tially rectify  every  third  vear.  They  have  U 
months,  of  29  and  30  days  alternately,  and  7  Atyi 
in  the  week,  named  from  the  planets,  in  the  same 
order  as  ours.  There  are  70  hours  between  son- 
risG  and  sun-set,  calculated  at  the  capital  by  the 
successive  filling  of  cups  by  dropping  water;  but 
as  the  length  of  the  days  changes,  these  cups  miu>|, 
of  course,  be  also  continually  changed.  Their 
common  epoch  begins  from  the  year  a.d.  6^ 
making  our  year  1839  the  Birmese  year  1201. 

Language, — ^The  language  spoken  by  the  bnlk 
of  the  people  is  the  Birmese.  Besides  this,  there  is 
the  Pali,  or  sacred  language,  which  has  a  distinct 
wTitten  character.  In  the  common  Birmese,  the 
letters  are  formed  of  circles  and  segments  of  ditlc^ 
probably  derived  from  the  Faii  alphabet.    The 
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ftrncture  of  the  language  is  exceedingly  simple. 
There  is  no  inliectiun  of  any  part  of  speech.  Rela- 
tion, number,  mode,  and  time  are  all  indicated  by 
prefixing  or  affixing  certain  articles.  The  words 
follow  each  other  in  their  natural  order,  an  arrauju^e- 
rocnt  indispensably  necessary  to  a  dialect  so  in- 
artiticial.     (Crawfurd's  Joum.,  p.  387.) 

/>ress  and  Social  i/a6ite.— That  of  the  men  is  a 
covering  from  the  loins  reaching  half-way  down 
the  leg ;  over  this  a  frock  with  wide  sleeves,  tied 
all  the  wav  to  the  knee ;  on  the  head,  a  square 
handkerchief  of  English  or,  Madras  manufacture, 
or  a  turban  of  English  book  muslin,  llie  women 
wear  a  somewhat  similar  dress,  but  shorter  than 
tbAt  of  the  men ;  and  the  petticoat,  being  open  in 
ftonty  permits  the  thigh  to  be  seen  at  every  step ; 
they  wear  no  head-dress.  The  hair  of  both  sexes 
is  worn  long,  and  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the 
head;  the  men  pluck  out  their  beard;  but  the 
practice  of  blackening  the  teeth  is  not  followed  as 
it  was  formerly,  and  still  is,  by  some  neighbouring 
nations;  sandals,  but  neither  boota,  shoes,  nor 
stockings,  arc  worn.  The  dress  of  the  peasantr}'  is 
mostly  black ;  yellow  is  a  sacred  colour,  and  only 
used  by  the  pnests  and  upper  classes;  a  miilted 
jacket  is  sometimes  worn,  and  in  the  NE.  the 
Chinese  costimie  is  adopted,  llie  court-dress  of 
the  nobility  is  handsome,  consisting  of  a  long  robe 
of  flowered  satin  or  velvet,  reaching  to  the  ancles, 
with  an  open  collar  and  loose  sleeves,  velvet  caps 
with  gold  circlets,  and  many  ornaments. 

Chewing  betel  is  common,  and  smoking  univer- 
sal, even  with  children.  The  Binnese  eat  twice  a 
day,  viz.  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening ; 
their  food  is  served  up  on  trays,  in  red  lacquered 
plates  and  small  cups ;  8i)Oons  are  used,  but  not  so 
much  as  fingers ;  knives  and  forks  are  unknown. 
The  people  are  veiy  superstitious,  consult  the 
stars,  beheve  in  fortunate  or  evil  times,  wear  talis- 
mans, and  practise  alchemy.  If  any  member  of 
their  small  communities  of  four  or  five  houses 
chance  to  die,  the  Khyens  believe  the  evil  spirit 
has  taken  possession  of  the  place,  break  up  their 
settlement,  and  remove  to  another  spot;  and, 
when  an  earthquake  happens,  shout  and  beat  their 
houses,  to  expel  the  fiend. 

Slavery,  and  especially  the  selling  of  women,  is 
genorad;  polygamy  is  allowed;  mamage,  although 
a  mere  civil  contract,  is  universally  respected,  and 
the  sovereign  himself  has  no  right  to  seize  for  his 
hazem  a  married  woman.  Divorees  are  exceed- 
ingly common.  Females  are  allowed  as  much 
liberty,  usually,  as  males ;  they  are  engaged  in  all 
sorts  of  drudgery  and  continual  occupation,  yet 
infidelity  among  those  who  are  married  is  rare, 
though  chastity  among  the  others  is  a  virtue  little 
practised  or  appreciated.  To  avoid,  it  is  pretended, 
the  seizure  of  their  females,  who  have  naturally 
some  beauty,  the  Khvens  have  long  adopted  the 
custom  of  tattooing  their  countenances ;  a  tattoo- 
ing of  their  bodies  m  all  kinds  of  figures  also  pre- 
vails amongst  the  Birmese.  Corpses  are  either 
burned  or  buried;  persons  of  rank  are  publicly  laid 
out  in  state;  and  amongst  all  classes  visits  of 
condolence  and  presents  are  received  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  persons,  and  musicians  attend 
to  play  before  the  body  tUl  the  funeral,  which  is 
conducted  with  as  much  magnificence  as  the  friends 
can  afford.  The  funerals  of  priests  are  public  fes- 
tivals, and  many  accidents  are  caused  by  timber, 
and  other  heavy  bodies  that  are  fired  up  m  the  air 
on  those  occasions,  falling  on  the  crowd  that  has 
collected ;  the  Khyens  also  treat  deaths  as  mattere 
of  public  rejoicing*.  Many  curious  customs  prevail 
amongst  the  Birmese,  such  as  the  privilege  that 
every  one  luis  to  throw  water  over  any  others,  of 
whatever  rank,  during  the  last  three  days  of  the  year. 


Boxing,  cockfighting,  foot-ball,  throwing  a  quoit 
of  bam^x),  a  few  games  of  chance,  chess,  and 
dancing,  are  amon^  the  chief  recreations.  Tlie 
Binnese  are  good  mimics,  and  very  fond  of  acting ; 
their  drama  is  by  far  the  best  among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations.  Their  music  possesses  decided 
melody ;  they  are  much  attached  to  it,  and  usually 
sing  at  their  work.  Their  principal  instruments 
are,  a  cirum  of  bamt)oo  or  cane,  covered  with  skin, 
a  kind  of  hurdy-^urdy,  oboe,  and  lute.  In  their 
dances  they  exhibit  many  contortions  of  the  body. 
They  have  several  epic  and  religious  poems,  be- 
sides some  other  literary  productions. 

HUtory. — The  earUest  records  go  back  to  the 
year  B.C.  643.  The  first  kings  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Bahar,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Prome,  where  it  continued  for  336  years. 
In  A.D.  107  it  was  removed  to  Pugan  (Pagahm 
Mew),  where  it  remained  for  12  centuries,  and 
where  are  still  to  be  seen  extensive  ruins,  mclud- 
ing  many  temples,  and  some  relics  of  Hindoo  wor- 
ship. In 'l  322,  the  court  was  removed  to  Sa-kaing ; 
in  1364,  to  Ava ;  in  1752,  Alompra  transferred  it  to 
his  native  place,  Monchobo ;  one  of  his  sons  carried 
it  back  to  Ava ;  another  to  Amarapura :  from  1822 
to  1837,  Ava  again  became  the  capital,  when  the 
revolution  that  placed  the  Prince  of  Sorawadi  on 
the  throne,  restored  that  honour  to  Monchobo. 

In  the  18th  century  the  Birmese  became  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  E.  peninsula  of  Asia. 
Ava  had  been  ^venied  by  the  King  of  Pegu  for 
some  time  previous  to  1753,  when  Alompra,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  expelled  the  Pc- 
guans  from  Ava  and  Prome,  and  in  1756  effected 
the  conquest  of  Pegu.  The  Shan  country  was 
conquered  by  his  son  in  1768 1  Cossay  in' 1774; 
Aracan  in  1783 ;  in  1790,  the  Tenasserim  provinces 
taken  from  the  Siamese;  and  Assam  conquered  in 
1823.  Emboldened  by  these  successes,  the  court 
of  Ava  entertained  designs  on  the  neighbouring 
British  territories;  our  frontiers  were  subject  to 
continual  irruptions,  and  our  ambassadors  to  all 
kinds  of  contempt  and  insolence;  until,  after  a 
hostile  invasion  of  Cachar,  a  state  vrith  which  we 
were  allied,  and  renewed  outrages  on  our  posses- 
sions in  Cliittagong,  Sir  A.  Campbell  was  sent  with 
an  army  up  the  Irrawadi.  After  a  variety  of  en- 
gagements, in  which  the  British  were  always  suc- 
cessful, a  treaty  was  concluded  Feb.  24,  1826,  at 
Yandabo,  50  m.  from  the  capital,  by  which  the 
provinces  of  Aracan,  Y^  Tavoy,  Meri^il,  and  part 
of  Martabon,  were  ceded  to  the  British,  together 
with  6,000,000  rupees  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war;  and  the  King  of  Ava  ceased  to  have  do- 
minion over  Assam,  J3mtea,  Cachar,  and  Cassay. 
In  April,  1837,  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi,  brother  to 
the  former  kinf^,  seized  the  throne ;  put  to  death 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  the  courtiera  who  hod 
been  opposed  to  him;  and  removed  the  seat  of 
government  from  Ava  to  Monchobo. 

Another  dispute  between  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  and  the  ruler  of  Birmah  broke  out 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1851.  On  the  2Uth 
of  October,  a  British  naval  foree  arrived  liefore 
liangoon,  and,  after  some  delay,  broke  through  the 
stockades,  and  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  Irra- 
wadL  Martaban  was  stormed  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1852,  and  the  city  of  Rangoon  on  the  14th  of  April. 
On  the  4th  of  June  following,  Pegu  was  captured, 
and  on  the  9th  of  July,  Prome ;  and  tliough  both 
had  to  be  evacuated  soon  after,  they  were  recap- 
tured in  October  and  November.  Finally,  on  the 
20  th  of  December,  1852,  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  the  province  of  Pegu, 
which  formed  part  of  the  Birman  empire,  was 
annexed  to  the  British  possessions.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  Biimah  was  proclaimed  on  the 
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20th  of  Jane,  1853,  by  the  Govcmor-Genend  of 
India. 

BIRMAH  (BRITISH).    See  India. 

BIRMINGHAM,  a  parL  bor.,  and  the  principal 
hardware  manufacturing  town  of  England,  co. 
Warwick,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  co.,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  18  miles  NW. 
Coventry;  57  NNW.  Oxford;  69  SSE.  Man- 
(•hester;  102  NW.  London  by  road,  or  112^  m.  b^ 
London  and  North  VVestem  railway,  of  which  it  la 
a  principal  station.  The  parL  bor.,  which  includes 
the  contiguous  townships  of  Aston  and  Edgbaston, 
extends  over  an  area  of  18,780  acres,  and  had  in 
1801  a  pop.  of  73,670 ;  in  1831,  of  146,986 ;  in  1841 , 
of  182,922;  in  1851,  of  232,841;  and  in  1861,  of 
296,076,  inhabiting  59,060  houses.  Birmingham 
stands  on  undulating  ground  sloping  down  to  the 
river  Rea.  The  older  portion  of  the  town,  in  a  low 
situation,  exhibits  some  curious  specimens  of  an- 
cient domestic  architecture.  But  the  more  modem 
part,  on  higher  ground,  especially  the  centre  of  the 
town,  contains  many  magnificent  and  costly  build- 
ings, a  great  number  of  spacious  and  well  laid  out 
streets,  w-ith  houses,  principally  of  brick,  though 
many  of  those  more  recently  erected  have  stone 
fronts.  At  a  distance  the  appearance  of  Birming- 
ham is  not  prepossessing,  from  the  immense  num- 
ber of  tall  chimneys  bdonging  to  its  various  fac- 
tories, the  smoke  with  which  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded,  and  the  dirty  blackened  colour  of  the 
buildings. 

Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  specified 
the  town-hall,  modelled  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  at  Rome.  It  consists  of  a  ru:$tic  basement 
about  20  ft  in  height,  on  which  is  raised  a  second 
story  having  13  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side, 
and  8  in  the  principal  front  It  is  built  of  brick 
faced  with  Anglesea  marble,  the  columns  being 
of  the  latterTlength  externally,  195  ft.,  width 
102  ft,  and  height  83  ft. :  the  grand  saloon,  in 
which  the  musical  festivals  are  held,  is  a  noble 
apartment  140  ft.  in  length,  65  ft.  in  width,  and 
Co  ft.  in  height,  with  a  very  powerful  organ,  and 
bitting  room  for  about  4,000  vihitors.  The  market 
liall  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  King- 
dom. Length  260  ft.,  breadth  108  ft.,  height  60 
fU  The  Free  Grammar  School  referred  to  below 
is  amongst  the  finest  public  buildings  in  Birming- 
ham ;  and  the  public  prison,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
hchool  of  design,  and  general  hos))itat  are  all 
worthy  of  notice.  The  churches  and  chapels  are 
particularly  handsome ;  that  of  St.  Philip,  on  the 
summit  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  town,  is 
iulniired  for  its  arcliitectural  beauty;  the  church 
of  St.  George,  in  the  early  English  decorated  style, 
has  1,400  free  sittings ;  other  notable  churches  arc, 
St.  Mary's,  built  in  1817  ;  the  Holy  Trinity,  Bor- 
dcsley,  and  St  Peter's,  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1  H:i  U  but  since  restored.  The  barracks,  erected  in 
1793,  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  town,  cost 
13,000^.  The  theatre,  on  the  site  of  similar  fabrics, 
burnt  down  in  1791  and  1820,  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing, well  suited  to  its  purposes.  The  buildings 
connected  with  the  railway  station  cover  and  en- 
close 20  acres  of  groumt  There  arc  some  very 
superior  hotels  and  sho|)s.  A  bronze  statue  of 
Nelson,  by  Westmacott,  stands  nearly  opposite 
the  market-hall. 

Birmingham  is  but  newly  incorporated,  and  pre- 
viously to  1676  it  was  not  even  a  market  town. 
It  was  formerly  governed  by  two  constables,  a 
head-borough,  a  high  and  low  bailiff,  witJi  other 
inferior  officers  chosen  annually  at  the  court  leet 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Under  its  present  charter 
of  incorporation,  granted  in  lb38,  it  is  divided  into 
13  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
16  aldermen,  and  48  common-councilmen.    The 
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charter  constitutes  the  coiponte  body  a  comt  of 
record  for  the  borough,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  20L  A  court  of 
quarter  sessions  is,  also,  held  in  it ;  and  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  co.  court.  There  is  a  board  of  officen, 
under  a  local  act  ^^  the  administration  of  relief  to 
the  poor.  The  streets  are  all  paved,  drained,  and 
lighted  with  gaa. 

Prior  to  1751,  Birmingham  formed  only  one 
parish,  and  for  all  civil  purposes  is  atill  00  oon^ 
sidcred.  In  that  year,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
parish  of  St  Martm  vras  formed  into  that  of  St 
Philip;  and  in  1829  two  other  parishes  were 
formed,  viz.  St  George  and  St  Thomaa.  The 
census  returns  of  1861  enumerate  fourteen  eoclea- 
astical  di\'i8ions,  the  largest  of  which,  St  Thomu, 
had  27,417  inhabitants,  and  the  smallest,  St  Peter, 
4,356.  A  number  of  district  and  other  churches 
have  been  built  by  the  parliamentary  coinmi»- 
sioners  with  several  chapels  of  ease.  'There  are 
many  places  of  worehip  for  Protestant  dissentexs, 
Roman  Catholics,  Swedenboigians,  Presbyterians, 
Unitarians,  and  other  dissenting  bodies..  The 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  built  by  Pugin,  and 
consecrated  in  1838,  is  a  very  laige  edifice,  with 
palace  and  nunnery  attached.  There  are  nomenMis 
charitable  institutions,  both  medical  and  educa- 
tional. The  General  Hospital,  Queen's  Hospital, 
and  General  Dispensary  are  (upported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  legacies,  and  other  donations 
The  cost  of  erecting  the  General  Hospital  ex- 
ceeded 10,000/.  It  was  begun  in  1776,  and  com- 
pleted in  1778 ;  but  in  1791  it  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  wings :  it  is  divided  into  14  wards, 
and  has  165  beds.  Queen's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1840,  was  completed  in  1847  at  a  cost  of  H,746L 
The  General  Dispensary,  instituted  for  the  me- 
dical assistance  of  poor,  sick^  and  midwifeiy 
patients,  at  their  own  houses,  was  established  in 
1794.  Besides  these  benevolent  esUbUshments, 
there  is  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  bodily 
defonnity,  an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  a 
Magdalen  asylum  and  several  sets  of  almshouses, 
founded  by  W.  Lench  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  AHIL 

The  schools  of  Birmingham  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  twentieth  report  of  tlic  chanty 
commissioners  contains  114  closely  printed  folio 
pages,  solely  u[)on  the  charities  of  the  town,  llic 
grammar-school  was  founded  m  1552,  ^for  the 
education,  institution,  and  instruction  of  boys  and 
youths  in  grammar,'  and  endowed  with  the  reM5- 
niics  of  the  ancient  ^uild  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
which,  with  those  arining  from  other*  sources, 
amount  to  from  8,000/.  to  10,000/.  a  year.  It  has 
ten  exhibitions  of  50/.  a  year  each.  They  are 
given  for  four  years  to  the  most  distinguished 
scholars,  and  are  open  to  any  college  in  either 
university.  The  building  attached  to  the  schdol 
having  become  unseemly  and  dilapidated,  the 
governors  were  empowered  by  an  act  of  1831  to 
exi:)end  50,00<)/.  upon  a  new  and  suitable  school- 
house.  Under  the  powers  so  given,  Mr.  Banv,  the 
architect  of  tlie  new  houses  of  parliament  erected 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  extenidve  structures 
of  its  kind  in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom.  The  classical 
school  is  attended  by  about  240,  and  the  commer- 
cial by  about  300  boys.  It  has  also  five  branch  or 
subsidiar}'  schools  to  which  girls  as  well  as  boys 
are  admitted.  In  the  Blue-coat  school  (founded 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  supponed 
by  voluntary  contributions,  rents  of  lands,  and 
funded  stock),  about  800  children  of  both  sexes 
arc  taught  writing,  reading,  sewing,  and  other 
useful  juts.  The  other  principal  schools  are— the 
Birmmgham  and  Edgl)aston  Proprietary  School ; 
various  National  Schools ;  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters' Girls'  Charity-school,  the  Royal  I 
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the  Female  Lancastrian,  and  Madnw  School,  on 
the  principles  of  Dr.  Bell's  system,  and  St,  Philip's 
Industrial  SehooL  There  are  also  infant,  ragged, 
and  Sunday  schools ;  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb ; 
a  college  ^r  the  education  of  young  men,  esta- 
blished by  the  Independents;  a  philosophical 
institution ;  an  athenaeum,  for  the  diffusion  of 
literature  and  science  ;  a  society  of  arts  ;  and  a 
mechanics*  institute.  An  important  institution, 
called  Queen's  College,  established  by  subscrip- 
tion, was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1843. 
li/umishes  complete  courses  of  academical  in- 
struction in  languages ;  natural,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical philosophy:  medicine;  civil-engineering; 
law%  and  theology.  It  occupies  a  handsome  build- 
ing opposite  the  town-hall ;  and  has  accommoda- 
tion lor  seventy  resident  students,  with  museums, 
and  libraries.  'Birmingham  has  two  public  libra- 
ries. The  old  library,  a  neat  structure,  has  about 
700  subscribers ;  and  a  collection  of  books  com- 
prising upwards  of  35,000  volumes.  The  new 
library  is  a  smaller  building,  containing  about 
10,000  volumes. 

Though  so  distinguished  by  its  population,  in- 
dustry, and  wealth,  Birmingham  did  not,  till  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  sending  representatives  to  the  H.  of  C.  But 
the  statute  referred  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomaly, 
and  conferred  on  it  the  right  to  send  2  mems.  to 
parliament.  The  parL  bor.  comprises  a  consider- 
able extent  of  country,  including  the  parishes  of 
Birmingham  and  Edgbaston,  with  the  hamlets  of 
Deritend  and  Bordesley  and  Duddeston  cum 
Nechills.  ParL  const,  in  11,330  in  1861,  being  all 
lOL  householders.  Annual  value  of  property 
assessed  to  the  poor  rate,  988,563^  in  186J.  The 
amount  assessed  to  property  tax  averages  1 ,300,000/. 
The  gross  annual  value  of  real  property,  including 
railways  and  canals,  assessed  to  mcome  tax 
under  Schedule  (A)  amounted  to  1,108,634/.  in 
1857,  and  to  1,279,787/.  in  1862. 

Manufactures, — As  a  place  of  manufacture  Bir- 
mingham has  long  held  an  important  position, 
and  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  production 
of  articles  of  ingenuity  and  utility :  most  articles 
in  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  brass,  steel,  mixed 
metals,  and  glass,  are  produced  here,  from  the 
meet  trifling  trinket  to  the  most  ponderous  and 
powerful  machine.  Of  the  early  history  of  its 
manufactures  we  know  nothing  certain.  It  is 
supposed,  and  with  great  probability,  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  arms  with  which  the 
early  inhabitants  defended  their  shores  firom  tlie 
invaders  under  Julius  Caesar  w^ere  manufactured : 
a  supposition  favoured  by  the  fact  of  moulds  for 
s[jcar,  arrow,  and  axe  heads  having  been  found 
either  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  at  no  great 
dL«tance  from  it,  added  to  the  proof  afforded  by 
the  enormous  mountain  of  calx  or  cinder  which 
borders  on  the  parish  of  Aston,  and  with  regard 
to  w^hich  Hutton  (Hist.  Birmingham)  remarks, 
*  From  an  attentive  survey  the  observer  would 
suppose  so  prodigious  a  heap  could  not  accumu- 
late in  a  hundred  generations ;  however,  it  shows 
no  perceptible  adStion  in  the  age  of  man.'  So 
far  back  as  the  12th  century  it  was  noted  for  the 
tanning  of  leather;  but  this  branch  of  trade 
gradually  suicided,  until  at  length  it  became  all 
bat  extinct  under  the  advance  of  other  and  more 
extensive  enterjjrises,  so  that  in  1795  there  was 
but  one  person  who  followed  that  ancient  occupa- 
tion. Leland,  in  his  'Itinerary'  (1540),  describes 
the  town  as  a  place  inhabited  by  *  smithes  that 
used  to  make  knives  and  all  manners  of  cutting 
tuoles,  lorimers  that  make  bittes,  and  a  great 
many  nailours.'  Previously  to  the  revolution 
(1668)    the  articles  chiefly  manufactured  were 


heavy  iron  gowls,  whereas  the  principal  existing 
manuiacture  of  Birmingham  is  hardware.    The 
gseab  growth  of  this  trade  may  be  dated  from 
about  1740,  at  which  epoch  the  quantity  of  pig 
iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to 
only  about  17,000  tons,  whereas  it  has  since  in- 
creased to  at  least  1,200,000  tons.    The  growth 
of  Birmingham  to  its  present  height  of  opulence, 
celebrity  and  magnitude,  is  principally  ascribable 
to  the  invaluable  resources  01  iron,  stone,  and  coal, 
with  which  the  district  abounds,  aided  by  the 
improvements   which   have    progressively  been 
effected  m  the  means  of  transit,  and  in  some 
degree   also    by   its   freedom    from    corporation 
restndnts.    The  manufacture  of  the  laiger  de- 
scription of  articles  is  carried  on  with  increasing 
vigour  and  efficiency.     Most  sorts  of  cast-iron 
articles  are  made;  and  the  laigest  manufactory 
for  steam  engines  in  the  world  was  establish^ 
at  Soho,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
though  in  the  co.  of  Stafford,  by  Boulton,  the 
.partner  of  James  W'att^  the  great  improver  of  the 
steam  engine.    These  works  consist  of  4  squares, 
with  connecting  links  of  shops.    They  are  not, 
however,  restricted  to  the  manufacture  of  those 
gigantic  'steam-labourers,'  but  also  produce  im- 
mense quantities  of  vases,  candelabras,  and  other 
descriptions  of  goods  in  bronze,  and  or-molu,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  with  articles  of  plate  and 
Birmingham   ware  generally.    At  these  works, 
too,  the  principal  part  of  the  copper  coinage  of 
the  country  was  wont  to  be  executed.    There  are 
many  iron  and  brass  foundries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  there  are  metallic  hot-house  manufac- 
tories.   Casting,  modelling,  die-sinking,   engra~ 
ving,  staining  and  cutting  glass,  and  many  other 
branches  of  manufacture,  have  been  brought  to 
great  perfection.    There  are  no  means  of  stating 
the  total  value  of  the  articles  produced,  inasmuch 
as  the  manufacture  of  plated  goods,  which  is  carried 
on  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  is  one  of  those 
branches  of  industry  the  progress  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.    It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  exports  of  hardware  from  England, 
principally  from  these  two  towns,  have  risen  from 
less  than  a  million  to  close  upon  fuur  millions 
sterlii^  in  the  course  of  20  years.    The  returns  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  give  the  exports  specitied  as 
*  hardwares   and   cutlery,'  as   of  the    value   of 
3,809,255/.    in    1859;    of  3.770,609/.    in    1860; 
3,425,610/.    in  1861;    3.310,342/.    in   1862;    and 
of  the  value  of  3,833,149/.  in  1863.    The  value 
of  the  material,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  most  of  the 
Birmingham  goods,  bears  a  very  small  proportion 
to  that  of  the  labour  expended  upon  them ;  as,  for 
example,  Lu  the  article  of  watch-springs,  where 
the    value    of    the    raw    material    is     not    a 
200,000th  part  of  the  vjilue  of  the  finished  article. 
It  is  from  the  extreme  subdivision  of  employment 
that  the  superior  skill  of  tiie  workmen  and  the 
excellence  of  the  manufacture  is  mainly  deducible. 
Of  the  present  manufactures,  that  of  muskets  is  the 
most  ancient,  having  been  introduced  in  tiie  reign 
of  WiUiam  III.    Since  that  epoch  this  branch  has 
been  gradually,  but  greatly,  augmenting ;  and  of 
late  years  the  manufacture  of  fowling-pieces  has 
been  added  to  it.    Until  the  close  of  the  great 
war  with  France,  the   government  contract  for 
muskets  extended,  upon  an  average,  to  30,000  per 
month.    On  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  this  de- 
partment   seriously  declined';    but  it  is  still  of 
great  value  and  importance.    In  1813  an  act  of 
parUament  was  passed,  requiring  the  gun-makers 
to  raise  a  proof-house ;  in  w^hich,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  all  fire-arms,  after  being  subjected  to  a 
severe  test,    are   stamped  by   the  masters  and 
wardens,  under  whose  Inspection  the  business  is 
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conducted.  SwordB  also  are  a  principal  article  of 
manufacture.  In  the  above  statisticB  of  exports 
of  '  hardwares  and  cutlery/  arms  and  ammunition 
are  not  included.  The  value  of  these  exports  is 
above  two  millions  sterling  per  annum.  The  ex- 
ports of  *  small  fire-arms '  were  of  the  value  of 
168,297^.  in  1859;  858,847^.  in  1860;  515,36U 
in  1861;  1,673,706/.  in  1862;  and  856,009/.  in 
1868.  It  ¥rill  be  seen  that  the  foreign  demand 
for  these  articles  is  very  fluctuating.  The  metal 
button  and  buckle  trades  were  iutroduced  into 
Birmingham  shortly  after  the  revolution,  and  con- 
tinued to  flourish  for  nearly  a  century.  But 
these  trades  have  been  greatly  impaired ;  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  emigration  or  artisans  to  the 
Continent,  who  carried  with  thom  a  knowledge  of 
the  art,  and  partlv,  and  principally,  from  changes 
of  fasliion.  The  button  manufacture  is  still,  how- 
ever, extensive.  The  manufacture  of  Florentine 
buttons  has  also  been  introduced,  and  is  now  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  The  decline  of  the  buckle 
manufacture  may  be  dated  from  1781,  at  which 
period  shoe-ties  began  generally  to  be  worn ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of'  Geoige  IV.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  stem  the  tide  of  fashion,  it 
proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  manufacture 
was  gradually,  but  completely,  destroyed.  The 
file-trade,  which  at  one  time  flourished  in  Bir- 
mingham, has  nearly  all  gone  to  Shefiield,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by 
the  latter  for  that  manufacture;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  much  of  the 

{)lated  trade  of  Sheffield  has  migrated  to  Birming- 
lam.  The  making  of  silver  pencil-cases  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  number  produced  is 
increasing  every  year.  The  manufacture  of  goods 
in  brass,  or  brass-founding,  introduced  about  1748, 
has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  within 
the  present  century,  and  comprises  a  large  number 
of  articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental ;  including, 
among  others,  lamps,  chandeliers,  candlesticks, 
vases,  fenders,  fire-screens,  handles  for  locks,  doors, 
knockers,  and  many  other  articles.  It  may,  per- 
hai>8,  be  now  reckoned  the  staple  trade  of  the  town. 
Of  lamps  and  chandeliers,  Birmingham  has  almost 
the  exclusive  manufacture.  In  1772,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  amount  of  her  plated  manu- 
factures, an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  appoint- 
ing wardens  and  an  assay  master.  The  quantity 
of  silver  plate  made  is  comparatively  small.  Like 
silver,  gold  is  extensively  used  in  gilding  the 
various  articles  before  enumerated.  Indeed,  to 
such  a  pitch  had  the.  art  of  gilding  been  carried 
as  early  as  the  year  1818,  that,  according  to  Hut- 
ton,  three  pennyworth  of  gold  was  sutficient  to 
cover  a  gross  of  buttons.  Ihere  is  a  considerable 
trade,  too,  in  the  manufacture  of  pins,  and  a  still 
liirger  one  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  i)ens.  The 
exact  period  when  p^ns  made  of  steel  began  to  be 
substituted  for  quills  is  not  known ;  but  down  to 
1818,  the  manufacture  was  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  Since  then,  however,  the  qualitjr 
of  the  pens  has  been  vastly  improved,  and  their 
price  very  greatly  reduced,  and  the  demand  has 
in  consequence  been  extended  in  a  degree  not 
easily  to  be  imagined.  It  is  stated  that  above 
5<  .'0,000,000  pens  are  annually  manufactured  m 
liirmingham.  The  art  of  making  nails  by  hand 
still  kcei^s  its  ground ;  those  so  made  being  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  made  by  steam  power. 
Japanned  articles,  of  great  bcautv  and  variety, 
are  extensively  manufactured,  '^he  best  trays, 
baskets,  and  other  articles  of  similar  description, 
are  made  of  pajner  mache^  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  very  largely  carried  on.  The  glass  trade 
ia  also  very  extensive. 
Mr.  Burke  said  that  Birmingham  was  the  *  toy- 


shop of  Europe,'  and  the  statement  seems  to  be 
perfectly  well  foundeii  An  immense  quantity  of 
very  beautiful  articles,  as  seals,  brooches,  das^ 
and  other  trinkets,  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  ^t 
and  plated  metal,  and  polished  st^  This  trade, 
which  has  not  existed  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  toy  and  trinket  trade  is  astonishingly 
great ;  and  the  transactions  are  often  immense,  in 
articles  of  comparative  insignificance. 

The  manufacturing  district,  of  which  Birming- 
ham u)  the  centre,  includes  a  considerable  tzad  to 
the  NW.  of  the  town,  embracing  the  southern 
part  of  Stafibnlshire,  with  the  extreme  northern 
border  of  Worcestershire  and  a  detached  part  of 
Salop.  Within  this  district  are  the  populoos 
towns  of  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Bilstoiif  Wal- 
sall, Wednesbury,  and  StouAridge.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  production  of  the  crude  materiiJ,  in 
which  most  or  these  towns  are  extensively  en- 
gaged, different  branches  of  the  hardware  nunu- 
facture  are  carried  on  in  them,  as  the  nail  and 
japan-ware  trade,  bridles,  and  stiiTup  plating, 
coach  and  harness  ornament  making,  and  sad- 
dlers' ironmongery.  The  ji^[Mm-ware  is  m4»dy 
confined  to  Bilston  and  Wolverhampton,  as  u  tlic 
lock  trade  to  the  latter,  and  the  saddleR*  ixon- 
mongerj'  to  Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  and  Wed- 
nesbury. But  all  these  departments  are  carried 
on  in  Birmingham,  though  not  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  in  these  Beparate  places.  The  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  by  industry,  in^nuity,  and  in- 
vention. The  mode  of  conducting  business  in 
Birmingham  has  imdeigone  a  oonsidenible  chai^ 
from  what  it  formerly  was.  There  are  now  Imt 
few  large  capitalists.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Soho  works,  and  a  few  other  large  manufactories, 
tlie  business  is  conducted  on  a  small  scale  in  in- 
numerable divisions.  The  system  generally  acted 
upon  is  as  follows : — ^The  workmen,  each  in  th<ar 
particular  line,  undertake  to  execute  the  oiden 
received  by  the  merchants  and  agents  settl«3d  in 
the  town,  which  they  accomplish  by  the  following 
means :  A  building,  containing  a  ^reat  number 
of  rooms  of  different  sizes,  is  furnished  with  a 
steam-engine.  These  rooms  or  shops  being  all 
supplied  with  shafts  lathes,  benches,  and  such 
other  necessary  conveniences  as  are  requisite  ft* 
the  work  to  be  done ;  and  when  an  order  is  given 
to  one  of  these  workmen  to  execute,  he  hires 
such  one  or  more  of  these  rooms  as  the  occasitm 
requires,  and  supulates  for  a  certain  amount  of 
steam-power,  and  continues  the  occupant  of  this 
apartment  till  the  order  be  finished.  (Porter,  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Natioiu)  In  1786  there  was 
only  one  steam-engine  at  work,  which  was  of 
25  Lorse-power,  and  was  used  for  grinding  flour. 
In  1803,  there  were  ten  engines,  producing  37'^ 
horse-power,  of  which  260  horse-power  M-as  used 
in  manufactures.  In  1823,  the  number  of  engines 
was  66,  the  horse-power  1,222.  In  1835,  the  num- 
ber of  engines  was  169,  and  the  hoise-power 
2,700;  of  which  276  were  used  in  grinding 
flour,  1,770  in  working  metals,  279  in  pumping 
water,  87  in  glass  grinding,  97  in  working  wootL 
44  in  paper-making,  .37  in  grinding  day,  61 
in  grindmg  colours,  and  50  in  sundry  other'occu- 
pations.  In  1849,  the  steam  power  employed  in 
the  tonvn  was  estimated  as  eaual  to  5,400  honses, 
and,  in  1863,  equal  to  11,500  horses.  Women  are 
extensively  employed  in  polishing  the  goods  in 
the  glass  toy  branch,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  town  except  brass-founding.  Bovs 
are  principally  engaged  by  the  out^workmen  and 
undertakers,  as  apprentices  v  and  receive  a  pro- 
greasive  amount  of  wages,  varying  firom  8i  to  lOa. 
(>er  week,  according  to  their  ages  and  occupatiaus ; 
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they  ^t  their  food  at  home,  and  in  some  inRtanccs 
work  m  the  houses  of  their  parents.  Some  of  the 
small  manufacturers  have  accumulated  large  for- 
tunes. The  condition  of  the  workpeople  is,  on  the 
whole,  favourable.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
areiBge  of  the  wages  paid  in  diiferent  trades,  they 
ire  so  very  various ;  for  instance,  in  the  making 
of  buttons,  a  great  number  of  hands  are  employed 
--as,  the  piercer,  the  cutter,  the  stamper,  the 
gilder,  and  the  burnisher — ^who  all  receive  dif- 
ferent wages ;  and  so  also  in  the  other  departments. 

The  town  possesses  five  large  joint-stock  banks, 
with  numerous  bodies  of  proprietors.  They  issue 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  has  a  branch 
in  the  town. 

Birmingham  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  Domes- 
day-book, in  which  occurs  the  first  authentic 
notice  of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Bejrmengeham.  Its 
hutory,  previously  to  the  Norman  conquest,  is 
extremelv  obscure.  Indeed,  until  the  time  of 
Charles  {,,  little  is  recorded  of  it,  and  that  little  of 
scarcely  any  interest.  In  the  rei^  of  that 
monarch  it  took  the  side  of  the  Parbament,  and 
warmly  defended  the  cause  it  espoused.  In  1665 
or  1666,  the  plague  committed  frightful  ravages. 
In  1791,  high  church  and  Tory  politics  seem  to 
have  been  vezy  prevalent;  and  a  riot  having 
arisen  out  of  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
French  revolution,  much  property  was  destroyed, 
including  the  houses  and  libraries  of  the  celebrated, 
but  then  obnoxious.  Dr.  Priestley,  and  of  Mr. 
Button,  the  hL^^torian.  The  loss  on  this  occasion, 
amounting  to  60,000/L,  was  partially  made  good  to 
the  sufferers  by  Act  of  ParL  The  great  increase 
of  pros[ierity  of  the  town  commenced,  about  forty 
years  ago,  with  the  establishment  of  the  modem 
railway  system.  The  London  and  Birmingham 
Iksllway,  now  one  of  the  roost  important  lines  in 
the  kingdom,  was  built  by  a  company  incorporated 
in  \S33.  It  was  opened  throughout  Sept.  20, 1838. 
The  next  line  constructed  was  the  Grand  Junction 
Kailway,  meeting  the  Liverpool-Manchester  line 
at  Warrington,  after  which  the  railway  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Manchester  came  to  be  built.  The 
latter  was  opened  throughout  in  August,  1842. 
Birmingham  is  now  become  a  grand  centre  of  rail- 
way travelling.  It  communicates  with  the  metro- 
polis by  the  Great  North-Westem  line  in  from  8 
lo  4^  hours,  and  by  the  Great  Western— distance 
129  miles — in  about  the  same  time ;  as  also  with 
Dublin  in  from  10^  to  13  hours,  and  with  £din- 
burgh  and  Glasgow  in  from  9  to  10|  hours. 
Markets  on  Mondays,  lliursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  fairs  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week,  and 
on  the  Thursday  next  before  AUchaelmas-day,  for 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  hardware  generally. 
Isotwithstanding  the  smoke  of  its  innumerable 
furnaces  and  forges,  Birmingham,  owing,  perhaiw, 
to  the  dry  sandy  soil  on  which  it  stands,  is  emi- 
nently salubrious.  The  deaths,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  are  fewer  than  in 
Liverpool  or  Manchester.  The  botanical  gardens 
in  the  vicinity,  supported  by  public  subscription, 
cover  a  space  of  14  acres,  and  are  extremelv  well 
laid  out.  The  most  celebrated  seats  in  the  vicinity 
are  Hagley,  the  seat  of  Lonl  Lyttleton,  12  miles 
distant ;  EnviUe,  the  seat  of  the'  Earl  of  Stamford, 
18 ;  and  the  Leasowes,  the  creation  of  Shenstone, 
6  miles  distant. 

BISACCIA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Avellino,  on  a  hill,  12  m.  NE.  St*  Angelo  de'  £om- 
bardi.  Pop.  6,540  in  1861.  It  has  several  churches 
and  an  hoqjital,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Romulea,  mentioned  by  Livy  (lib. 
X.  cap.  17).  The  bishopric,  of  which  Bisaccfa  was 
formerly  the  seat,  has  been  united  to  that  of  St. 
Angelo  dc'  Lcmbardi. 
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BISCARI,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  island  of 
Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse,  10  m.  NW.  Modica.  The 
population  is  declining.  There  were  about  8,000 
mhabitants  at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  2,447 
in  1831,  and  1,946  in  1867.  The  town  is  of  mo- 
dem date,  having  been  founded  in  the  16th  century. 

BISCAY,  a  district  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  com- 
prising Biscay  Pro^,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava,  the 
three  Basque  provmces,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Pais  Yasoongadas,  being  part  of  the  Roman  provs. 
of  Vasconia  and  Cantabna.  These  provs.  extend 
from  10  46'  to  3°  20'  W.  long.,  and  from  42°  26'  to 
43°  27'  N.  lat.,  having  E.  Prance  and  Navarre ;  W. 
and  S.  Burgos,  and  other  parts  of  Old  Castile ;  and 
on  the  N.  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Their  mean  length 
is  about  60  m.,  and  their  breadth  about  50  m. 
Area,  2,971  Engl  sq.  m.  The  country  may  be 
considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  declivdty  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  boundaries  of  Castile.  It  is  broken 
into  highly  picturesque  glens  and  valleys,  inter- 
spersed with  some  fertile  plains.  The  district  has 
marble  of  various  colours,  lime  and  sandstone,  a 
profusion  of  iron  ore,  and  some  co|^r  and  gypsum 
of  good  quality,  aa  well  as  salt-mines,  and  saline 
and  sulphurous  cold  and  hot  springs. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  area  of  each  of 
the  three  provinces,  together  with  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1846,  and  of  May 
1857 : — 


ProTlncw 

Analniq.m. 

Pop.  1846 

Popwl857 

Alva      .     . 
Ui«ay  .    . 
Guipuscoa 

Total 

1,082 

1,267 

622 

67,523 
111,436 
104,491 

96,398 
160,679 
166,493 

2,971 

283,450           818,470 

The  largest  of  these  three  pro\'inces,  Biscay 
Proper,  or  the  lordship  of  Biscay,  has  on  the  ^. 
the  ocean ;  on  the  E.  Guipuzcoa ;  on  the  S.  Alava 
and  Old  Castile ;  and  on  the  W.  also  Old  Castile 
Under  the  new  division  of  Spain,  made  by  the 
Cortes  in  1822,  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of 
Bilbao.  The  city  and  territory  of  Orduna,  which 
are  insulated  by  Alava  and  Old  Castile,  belong  to 
it.  Bilbao  is  ^e  seat  of  government ;  and  there 
are  also  Durango,  Guernica,  Balmaseda,  and  a  few 
other  small  towns.  Some  of  the  moimtains  look 
as  if  they  consisted  of  a  congeries  of  hills  heaped 
on  each  other.  Gorvega  is  of  this  description :  it 
has,  on  it*  summit,  a  considerable  extent  of  level 
land.  Principal  rivers,  Nerva,  Ansa  or  Ibaizabnl, 
Cadagua,  Muudaca,  and  Lequeitio.  Tlie  coast  is 
abrupt,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays  formed  bv 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  by  a  number  of  small 
harbours.  ITie  iron  mines,  which  are  frequent, 
and  produce  some  of  the  best  metal  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly that  at  Somorrostro,  the  ore  of  M'hich 
>nelds  above  a  third  part  of  iron.  According  to 
Antillon,  the  annual  produce  of  this  mine  used  to 
l>e  800,000  quintals.  Climate  humid,  but  not  in- 
salubrious. Ilouses  good,  and  convenieiltly  built ; 
the  upper  parts,  which  were  anciently  of  wood,  are 
now  of  stone.  There  are  many  very  ancient  cha- 
teaux, mostly  flanked  with  strong  towers,  that 
belong  to  the  heads  of  families.  W  ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  towns  named  above,  and  a  few  others, 
the  inhab.  live  dispersed  in  caaerios  of  five  or  six 
houses  each,  with  lands  attached,  which  are  mostly 
cultivated  by  the  owners,  in  whose  families  they 
have  remained  for  centuries,  it  being  reckoned  dis- 
creditable to  part  with  the  paternal  property. 
^V^lere  land  is  hired,  the  rent,  which  is  paid  in 
money,  usually  amounts  to  about  a  third  part  of 
the  value  of  the  produce.  The  soU  is  mostly  a 
stiff  clay,  and  would  produce  little  but  pasturage 
or  wood,  were  it  not  for  the  patient  industry^  of  the 
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inhabitants,  who  break  it  up  with  a  coriouBly 
shaped  implement  called  a  u^a;  bnt  in  lighter 
soils,  where  wheat  only  is  grown,  they  use  a  strong 
plouis^h.  As  arable  land  is  scarce,  they  break  up 
patches  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
ground,  not  being  deep  enough  for  the  growth  of 
large  trees,  is  covered  with  thick  shrubs.  These 
they  grub  up  and  bum,  and  spreading  out  the 
ashes,  get  fertile  crops  of  wheat  the  first  three 
years ;  barley,  or  rye,  the  fourth ;  flax,  the  fifth ;  and 
good  pasturage  till  the  ground  be  again  overgrown 
by  brambles.  They  do  not,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing their  industry ,'reap  grain  enough  for  their  con- 
sumption, but  supply  the  deficiency  by  importa- 
tions from  Alava.  Next  to  agriculture,  the  chief 
employment  of  the  peasantry'  is  in  the  making  of 
charcoal  for  the  iron  foundries,  from  the  wood  cut 
in  the  forests,  with  which  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  covered.  These  contain  plantations  of 
excellent  white  oak,  and  in  the  glens  and  valleys 
are  numerous  groves  of  grafted  cliestnul*,  which 
iiimish  a  considerable  article  of  export.  The  grapes 
are  not  good :  there  is  a  great  profusion  of  apples, 
with  pears,  cherries,  figs,  drc  Cattle  small. and 
hardy;  sheep  diiiicult  to  rear,  from  their  getting 
entangled  in  the  brambles ;  the  wild  boar  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  as  are  wolves  and  bears;  though 
both  are  verj^  rare,  especially  the  last.  Fish  abun- 
dant and  excellent. 

The  staple  business  of  Biscay  Proper,  and  the 
other  two  provs.,  is  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which 
is  made  into  a  great  variety  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments; but  owing  to  the  suspension  of  work  in 
the  royal  arsenals,  the  loss  of  the  Amejican  colo- 
nies, and  the  introduction  of  foreign  iron,  as  well  as 
the  long  wars  of  which  this  countiy  has  been  the 
theatre,  this  important  branch  of  industry  has 
greatly  fallen  oflF.  The  Spanish  Academy  of  His- 
tory say  that,  in  1802,  when  their  aecoimt  of 
Biscay  was  compiled,  there  were  180  iron  works, 
producing  annually  80,000  quintals  of  iron,  of 
166  lbs.  each,  which,  when  Minano  wrote  (1826), 
were  reduced  to  117  works,  yielding  only  45,000 
quintals.  Copper  boilers  were  also  made*  at  Bal- 
maseda,  and  factories  for  cordage  and  rigging, 
made  of  hemp  brought  from  Aragon  and  Navarre, 
were  established  in  various  parts;  and  tanneries 
at  Balmaseda  and  Bilbao;  but  these,  also,  are 
much  fallen  ofi^.  The  other  manufactures  are  those 
of  coarse  porcelain,  table  and  other  household  linen, 
fine  and  coarse  hats,  braziery,  carpentry  and 
joiners'  and  cabinet  work,  straw  and  rush  chairs, 
tallow  candles,  Ac.  The  people  near  the  coast 
occupy  themselves  a  good  deal  in  fishing,  and  the 
exports  of  dried  fish  are  sometimes  ver\'  consider- 
able. (Diccionaxio  por  la  Real  Academia,  ii.  487 ; 
Miilano,  x.  41-44.) 

The  second  brgest  of  the  three  Basque  pro- 
vinces, Guipuzcoa,  has  the  seignory  of  Biscay  on 
the  W.;  Alava  on  the  S.;  Navarre  and  the'  Bi- 
dassoa,  wliich  separates  it  from  France,  on  the  E. ; 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  N.  Since  1822  it 
has  been  called  the  prov.  of  St,  Sebastian.  The 
country  is  rough  and  mountainous.  The  highest 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Alava  rises  1,800  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  contains  some  salt  mines  and 
saline  springs.  The  prov.  is  watered  by  the  Deva, 
Urola,  Oria,  Ac,  and  the  Bidassoa,  which  all  run 
N.  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  coast  is  rocky, 
and  the  ports  insecure,  with  bars  at  their  entrances, 
except  Pasages,  which  has  deep  water,  and  is 
spacu)us  and  well  fortified.  At  Mondragon,  on 
the  Deva,  is  a  celebrated  iron  mine ;  the  ore  yields 
no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  metal.  At  Vergara  is 
a  college,  where  the  young  nobility  are  educated, 
and  other  usefid  institutions.  On  the  N.  of  this, 
at  Placencia,  is  a  royal  manufactory  of  tire-arms. 


Guipuzcoa  yields  to  no  part  of  Spain  in  th« 
magnificence  of  its  eccleuastical  and  other  build- 
ings. The  roads  are  well  paved,  and  kept  in  good 
repair ;  the  inns  commodious,  and  weU  conducted. 
CUmate  soft  and  temperate;  but,  like  the  other 
provs.,  it  is  subject  to  heavy  rains  and  violent 
storms,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  prov. 
produces  most  kinds  of  grain  and  other  neces- 
saries, but  not  in  nearly  sufiScient  quantities  for 
the  support  of  its  inhah.  Fruits  and  other  natncsl 
products  nearly  the  same  as  in  Biscay.  The  fiah, 
including  salmon,  are  excellent;  and' tunny,  niTs, 
and  sardines,  are  supplied  to  the  neighbouruig 
pnrovs.  The  grapes,  though  indifferent,  funii^ 
the  light  wine  called  chcicolL  A  good  deal  of 
cider  is  also  produced.  The  growth  of  timbo:  in 
the  woods  and  plantations  is  not  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  iron  works.  Agriculture  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Biscay. 

Iron  may  be  had  in  any  quantity.  According? 
to  Antillon  (G<fograplue  Physique,  p.  85),  lOO.OfiO 
quintals  used  to  be  annually  wrought  op  into 
hinges,  nails,  horse-shoes,  boilers,  kitchen  utenMk 
arms,  anchors,  working  tools,  &c.  They  mike, 
also,  fishing  tackle,  rigging,  tanned  leather,  coarse 
cloths  of  goats'  hair,  coarse  linen  and  sail-doth. 
Ship-building  has  lost  its  activity,  but  some  vesseli 
are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 

Guipuzcoa  imports  what  grain  it  wants  from 
Alava ;  wine,  from  Navarre  and  Kioja ;  soap,  oil, 
fiax,  &c,y  from  Castile  and  Andalusui ,  woollens, 
cottons,  cloths,  silks,  jeweller}'-,  and  articles  of 
fashion,  from  England,  Holland,  and  France.  It 
exports  little  native  produce  but  iron,  hardware, 
and  fruits;  but  wool,  and  sometimes  corn,  are 
brought  from  the  interior  to  its  port  for  shipment 
Formerly,  it  had  a  considerable  coasting  trade  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  large  share 
of  the  whale  fishery  and  the  cod  fishery  at  New- 
foundland. The  famous  Caracas  Company  origi- 
nated here.  Its  commerce  has  fallen  off  since 
1809.  Being  a  firontier  prov.,  it  admits  the  royal 
troops  to  garrison  its  strong  posts.  (Dicdonario 
por  la  Ac^emia,  L  321 ;  MiBano,  iv. ;  AntilloD, 
p.  85.) 

The  third  and  smallest  of  the  three  provincea, 
Alava,  has  the  seignory  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa 
on  the  N. ;  Navarre  on  the  E. ;  and  Old  Castile, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  £bro,  on  the  & 
and  W.  It  now  forms  a  'principal  part  of  the 
prov.  of  Vittoria,  the  name  of  its  chief  town.  The 
other  towns  are  Salvatierra,  Lequiana,  and  Gam- 
boa.  It  is  surrounded  and  intersected  by  moon- 
tains,  similar  to  those  in  the  other  Basque  provK, 
and  affording  the  same  products  of  iron,  black  and 
red  marble,  gypsum,  &c.  They  are  covered  with 
oaks,  wild  apple  trees,  thorns,*  box,  yews,  limei^ 
hollies,  &c.  The  crops  of  grain  exceed  the  demand 
of  the  inhab.  Climate  cold  and  damp,  with  long 
winters,  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  snow,  froftts, 
fogs,  and  mists ;  but  it  is  healthy,  and  the  inhah. 
strong  and  long-lived.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
pursuit.  In  some  parts  they  plough  with  oxea, 
as  in  Navarre ;  and  in  others,  use  the  h^j  as  in 
Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  weeding  the  groAnd  re- 
peatecUy  till  it  looks  like  a  garden.  The  iron* 
works  are  greatly  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  which  supplied  them 
with  fuel,  and  of  the  weight  of  the  duties  paid  on 
iron  taken  into  Castile.  The  manufactories  of  bats, 
shoes,  boxes,  &c,  are  also  in  a  state  of  decay ;  hut 
a  good  many  hands  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
of  table  linen  and  coarse  cloths.  They  also  make  a 
good  deal  of  salt,  (Diccionario  por*  la  Academia, 
i.  13 :  Minano,  i.  64;  Antillon,  p.  92;  Journal  of 
the  British  Legion  by  a  Staff  Officer,  p.  155.) 

The  Basques  have  a  peculiar  language,  which 
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is  nndcmbtedlv  of  great  antaquity.  L<^lu8e,  in  his 
*  Grunmaire  6aaqne,'  endeavoun  to  trace  it  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  a  dialect  of  the  Phcenician,  brought  to 
Carthage,  and  thence  to  Spain ;  and  attempts  by 
its  means  to  interpret  the  speech  of  Hanno  in 
Plautus  I  From  the  supposed  prevalence  of  Basque 
names  of  mountains,  plains,  forests,  rivers,  and 
towns  in  every  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  Basques  once  pervaded 
the  whole  peninsula.  They  have  no  alphabet  of 
their  own,  but  learned  men  write  the  language 
with  Roman  letters.  Its  chief  characteristics  are 
its  similarity  to  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish,  in 
its  inversion  of  the  order  of  its  particles,  and  its 
unparalleled  variety  of  verbal  inflections.  Their 
onhr  books  are  the  New  Testament,  printed  at 
Kochelle  in  1571,  some  devotional  tracts,  cate- 
chisms, national  poetry,  dictionaries,  and  vocabu- 
laries. ITiey  count  by  twenties  up  to  a  hundred, 
and  seem  originally  to  have  had  but  three  days  in 
their  week,  there  not  being  ancient  names  for 
more.  Few  natives,  except  the  gentry,  know  any 
language  other  tlian  the  Basque.  '  It  is  also 
spoken,  witli  some  variation,  in  part  of  Navarre, 
as  well  as  bv  tlie  French  Basques.  (Leclusc, 
Grammaire  Basque,  p.  2,  8,  14,  26,  28,  219 ;  W. 
Humboldt,  PrQfimg  der  Untersuchungen  Uber  die 
Urbewohner  Hispaniens.) 

The  government  of  these  provinces  has  had, 
from  the  earliest  times,  a  republican  form.  The 
people  choose  the  members  of  the  a^tmtamieniogy 
or  municipal  corporations,  who,  agam,  elect  the 
deputies  to  Uie  provincial  assemblies,  which  meet 
every  two  years  in  Biscay,  once  a  year  in  Guipuz- 
coa,  and  twice  a  year  in  Alava,  to  pro\-ide  for  the 
interior  administration  of  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, to  vote  the  supplies,  and  to  determine  the 
appropriation  of  the  money  (panted.  Each  as- 
sembly chooses  a  magistrate,  m  whose  hands  the 
execative  power  is  placed  when  the  juntas  are  not 
sitting,  and  who  treats  on  equal  terms  with  the 
corregidorts^  or  ambassadors,  appomtcd  by  the 
king  of  Spain  to  reside  in  each  prov.,  but  who 
must  not,  on  any  account,  be  natives  of  these 
provinces,  nor  exercise  any  authoritv  in  them. 
llie  people  choose,  also,  the  tax-collectors,  and 
pay  their  civil  officers  moderate  salaries  for  their 
services.  Their  taxes  are  light,  and  levied  ac- 
cordineto  a  valuation,  which  is  frequently  modi- 
fiedTrheir  ancient  privileges,  or  fueros,  order 
that  they  shall  not  be  taxed  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vemment,  except  in  a  small  sum,  paid  by  Gui- 
puzcoa  and  Alava,  continuing  at  about  540/.  ster- 
fing,  the  amount  paid  in  the  14th  century.  But 
Biscay  is  free  from  this,  and  pays  a  larger  sum 
every' four  or  five  years  under  the  name  oi  dona- 
HtfOf'or  gift.  They  have  no  monopolies  nor  cus- 
tom-houses, every  article  being  unported  duty. 
free.  They  are  also  free  from  the  conscription  and 
impressment,  to  which  every  other  part  of  Spain 
is  subject;  but,  in  case  of  foreign  mvasion,  they 
arc  bound  to  defend  their  frontiers  without  the 
king's  troops.  Another  of  their  important  privi- 
leges is  that  of  being  exempted  from  torture,  or 
threat  of  torture,  direct  or  indirect,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  within  Biscay  or  out  of  it.  (Fuero 
Sit.  Lev,  xii)  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
always  been  prohibited  from  trading  directly  with 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  are  shut  out  from  a  free 
tzade  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  by  heavy  duties  and 
a  line  of  custom-houses  all  along  the  Ebro ;  and 
are  also  obliged  to  resort  to  the  court  of  chancery 
at  Yalladolid,  for  the  decision  of  their  lawsuits. 
TTieir  financial  system  seems  to  have  been  well 
managed,  since  the  price  of  the  Alava  3  per  cent, 
debt/before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  civil 
war,  was  93 ;  and  in  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  the 


extra  taxes  imposed  during  the  French  inva- 
sion were  being  refunded  to  the  contributors. 
Foreigners,  not  of  the  Catholic  religion,  cannot 
establish  themselves  in  any  line  of  business  in 
the  Biscay  provinces.  (Diccionario  Geografico 
por  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Ilistoria,  Madrid, 
1802,  il  488-510 ;  El  Fuero  Privilegios,  Ac,  de 
Vizcaya,  Medina  del  Campo,  1575 ;  Spain,  Past 
and  Present,  Monthly  Chronicle,  November,  1838, 
p.  440.) 

The  Biscayans  being  devoted  to  agricultiue, 
navigation,  and  commerce,  and  having  little  in- 
equality of  condition,  possess  those  virtues  that  are 
scddom  found  united  with  ease  and  riches  ac- 
quired without  toiL  They  are  honourable,  brave, 
cheerful,  and  courteous,  without  being  mean. 
They  are  also  docile,  when  well  treated ;  but,  if 
roused  by  ill-usage,  are  stubborn  and  inflexible. 
In  general,  they  retain  the  dress,  customs,  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  as  well  as  the  institutions 
of  the  Tsth  century;  and  pride  themselves  on 
their  independence,  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
lineage.  The  women,  who  are  robust,' assist  the 
men  in  their  severest  labours.  Not  only  the  in- 
door, but  the  out-door,  work  of  the  house  is  done 
by  female  serv Ants;  and  even  seiioras,  delicately 
brought  up,  may  be  seen  in  their  walks  climbing 
the  rocks  with  no  other  protection  than  a  parasoL 
(Diccionario  por  la  Heal  Academia,  u.  484 ;  Mi- 
nano,  i.  326.) 

They  are  verv  fond  of  dancing,  and  assemble 
every  Sunday  aftemnon  to  enjoy  that  amusement. 
Some  of  their  dances  are  of  a  grave,  majestic,  and 
ceremonious  character;  others,  gay  and  lively. 
They  also  delight  in  bull-fights,  and  play  much  at 
a  game  with  a  ball,  called  pelotoj  for  which  public 
sites  are  everywhere  appropriated.  At  their  wed- 
dings they  dlschai^  guns  and  pistols,  on  entering 
and  quitting  the  church.  Some  villages  distribute 
bread  and  cheese,  wine  and  walnuts,  at  their  fune- 
rals ;  some  beg  money  for  masses  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased.  They  are  sober,  but  are  fond  of 
good  living.  They  dress  with  a  blue  cap,  red  sash, 
and  alpargates,  or  hempen  sandals,  tied  on  with 
blue  or  red  ribands ;  and  in  wet  weather,  eapadillos, 
or  brogues  of  hide.  The  women  dress  as  in  Cas- 
tile ;  the  married  wear  a  thin  muslin  handkerchief, 
tied  on  the  head,  like  the  Irish  ;  the  girls  wear 
their  hair  braided  down  theur  backs.  There  are 
theatres  at  Bilbao  and  Yittoria,  where  plays  and 
operas  are  performed  ;  and  the  upper  classes  follow 
the  fashions  of  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
(Diccionario  por  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Ilistoria, 
L  326 ;  Bowles,  p.  306  ;  Henningson's  Campaign 
in  Navarre  and  the  basque  Provinces,  p.  72.) 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Basques  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  or  during 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Goths  and  Saracens  ;  by  aU 
of  whon)  the  country  was  partially  overrun.  The 
Spanish  Academy  of  History  says,  there  is  no 
rea.Hon  to  suppose  that  any  family  ever  had  that 
absolute  sovereignty  over  it  that  has  been  sup- 
posed, but  that  its  rulers  were  subject  to  the 
Spanish  kings  of  Asturias,  Navarre,  and  Castile, 
like  the  rest  of  the  principal  seiiors  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  of  that  difference  which  arose 
from  the  great  power  of  the  family  of  Haro,  who 
held  the  lordship  for  many  years.  In  1332,  the 
deputies  of  the  three  provinces  offered  the  dignity 
to  Alphonso  XI.,  king  of  Castile,  who  accepted  the 
lordship ;  but  before  the  grant  was  executed,  the 
most  formal  reser\'es  were  made  of  their  franchises 
and  privileges,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  sign  a 
treatv,  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  the 
Castilian  monarch  should  never  possess  any  vil- 
lage, fortress,  or  house,  on  the  Basque  territory. 
Their  country  has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  and 
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loDg-continued  wars  with  foreign  nations,  and  is 
now  the  principal  theatre  of  a  destructive  ci\nl 
conflict.  Though  republican  in  all  their  institu- 
tions, they  are  much  attached  to  the  Spanish 
dominion. 

BISCEGLIA,  a  searport  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Bari,  on  a  rocky  promontory,  on 
the  Adriatic,  12  miles  £SE.  Barletta,  and  13  miles 
SE.  Tram.  Pop.  19,716  in  1862.  A  railway  con- 
nects Bisceglia  with  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Ancona  and  the  central  and  north 
Italian  lines  on  the  other.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  stone  waUs,  and  is  ill  built :  it  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral,  two  collegiate  and 
some  other  churches,  convents  for  both  sexes,  a 
public  school,  a  hospital,  a  mont-de-piete,  and  a 
fine  theatre.  Its  port  admits  only  small  vessels, 
and  it  has  little  trade.  It  has  numerous  reservovs 
and  cistems  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  arched  over, 
for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  rain 
water,  the  place  being  entirely  destitute  of  springs. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Natiolum  of  the 
Peuting[erian  tables,  but  other  critics  contend  that 
its  ancient  name  was  Viffilue,  Swinburne  says 
that  it  is  destitute  of  any  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Swinburne's  Two  Sicilies,  1. 185, 4to.  ed. ;  Craven's 
]S"oples,  p.  93 ;  Diet,  G^graphique,  &c.) 

BISCHOFSBURG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  prov. 
E.  Prussia,  on  the  Dimmer,  15  m.  SSW.  KosseL 
Pop.  3,183  in  1861.  There  are  factories  of  linen 
and  thread. 

BISCHOFSTEIN,  or  BISCHSTEIN,atownof 
Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  rcg.  Konigsbeig,  on  a 
marshy  kke,  47  m.  S.  by  E.  KOnigsberc.  Pop. 
3,274  in  1861.  The  town  has  two  Catholic  churches, 
a  high  school,  fabrics  of  cloth  and  stockings,  with 
distilleries  and  breweries, 

BISCHWILLER,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas 
Ehin,  cap.  cant,,. on  the  Moder,  16  m.  N.  Stras- 
burg,  on  the  railway  from  Strasburg  to  Mayence, 
Pop.  8,780  in  1861.  The  town  was  once  fortified ; 
but  the  works  were  destroyed  by  the  Imperialists 
in  1706.  It  manufactures  coarse  woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  woollen  gloves,  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks,  and 
has  woollen  mills,  madder  mills,  and  tanneries. 

BISENTO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Teramo,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  valley,  10  m.  NW.  Civita- 
di-Penne.  Pop.  3,518  m  1862.  The  town  has 
several  churches,  a  dyework  for  cloth,  and  fain  on 
Mav  16  and  17. 

BISHOPS-AUCKLAND,  a  market-town  and 
township  of  England,  co.  Durham,  NW.  div.,  Dar- 
lington ward,  par.  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  10  m. 
SVV.  Durham,  on  the  South  Durham  and  Lanca- 
shire Union  Branch  railway.  Pop.  6,480  in  1861. 
The  town,  which  is  well  built,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, having  the  Wear  on  the  N.,  and  the  Gaun- 
less  on  the  SE.  The  par.  church  is  about  1  m. 
distant,  but  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  town, 
and  tlie  Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  Ac, 
have  also  chai^els.  There  is  a  grammar-school 
founded  by  James  I.,  and  farther  endowed  by 
•  several  prelates ;  a  school  on  the  Madras  system 
for  200  boys,  and  a  school  for  girls,  both  founded 
by  Bishop  Barrington.  The  town,  owing  to  great 
facilities  of  railway  communication,  is  flourishing, 
and  the  population  on  the  increase ;  but  the  place 
owes  its  importance  to  its  having  at  its  NE.  end 
the  magnificent  castle  or  episcopal  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham.  The  building  is  of  great 
extent,  has  a  fine  chapel  built  by  Bishop  Cosins, 
and  some  good  pictures.  The  park  includes  about 
800  acres. 

BISHOP'S  CASTLE,  a  par.,  bor.,  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Salop,  hund.  Parslow,  144  m.  NW. 
bv  W.  London.  Area,  6,000  acres.  Pop.  of  par., 
1821,  1,870;  1831,2,007;  and  2,083  in  1861.   The 
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town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  bill,  near  a  smali 
branch  of  the  Clare.  There  are  some  good  houses, 
in  detached  situations ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  irregulariy  and  meanly  built  of  unhewn 
stone.  The  church  (oiiginallv  a  fine  structure  of 
the  Nonnan  period)  was  pardy  destroyed  in  the 
civil  war,  and  subsequently  restored.  'Hiere  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  a  free 
school,  educating  60  boys  and  girls.  The  town- 
hall,  built  in  17o0,  contains  prisons  for  criminals 
and  debtors.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday, 
and  annual  fairs,  Feb.  13,  Friday  before  Good 
Friday,  Friday  after  Ma^  1,  July  5,  Sept.  9,  and 
Nov.  13.  That  in  May  is  a  pleasure,  and  that  in 
July  a  wool  fair ;  the  rest  are  for  cattle.  A  charter 
of  the  26th  of  Elizabeth  conferred  on  the  corpon- 
tion  the  privil^pe  of  returning  two  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C,  which  it  exercised  till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  It8  local 
limits  were  extensive,  having  a  drc  of  15  m.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  an  ancient  castle  of  the 
bishops  of  Hereford,  which  has  been  long  demo- 
lished ;  the  site  of  it,  however,  may  stiU  be  traced. 

BISHOP'S  STORTFORD,  a  par.  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Hertford,  hund.  Branghin,  on  the 
Stort,  26  m.  NNE.  London  on  the  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Area,  3,080  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  5,390 ;  of 
town,  4,673  in  1861.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  river,  and  consists  of  two  lines  of  street,  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  forming 
a  cross.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built.  The 
church  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a  fine 
tower.  There  is  a  national  school  for  300  children, 
and  a  public  library.  It  has  an  excellent  market- 
house  (built  at  the  intersection  of  the  streetn,  in 
1828,  with  an  Ionic  front),  which  contains  a  large 
hall,  used  as  a  com-exchange,  over  which  are 
assembly  and  magistrates'  rooms.  The  weekly 
market  is  on  Thursday,  and  three  annual  fairs  are 
held  on  Holy  Thursday,  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  10th  Octolxar.  The  malting  and  com 
trades  constitute  the  chief  business  of  the  town, 
for  which  there  are  convenient  wharfs  along  the 
river  and  the  canal  (both  of  which  are  contignoas 
to  it) ;  and  bein^  in  the  centre  of  a  good  com  dis- 
trict, the  trade  is  considerable.  There  ia  also  a 
silk-mill,  which  employs  many  hands.  Under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  it  is  the  union  town 
for  20  pars.;  its  own  rates  average  I,2Slt  I*. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fortnight  by  the  coi 
magistrates ;  it  is  also  a  polling*  toi^n  for 'Herts. 

BISHOP'S  WALTHAM,  a  par.  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Southampton,  div.  Portsdown,  hund. 
of  Bishop's  Waltham,  62  m.  SW.  by  W.  London, 
on  the  London  and  South  Western  railft'av.  Pofx 
of  parish,  2,267  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  bjr 
the  Hamble  (a  small  stream  rising  1  m.  tn>m  the 
town)  in  the  vicinity  of  Waltham  Forest.  It  has 
a  good  church,  an  endowed  charity  school  for  36 
boys,  and  a  national  school  for  160  boys  and  girls. 
It  has  a  weeklv  market  on  Friday,  'and  annual 
fairs  on  second  Friday  in  May,  Julv'30,  and  Friday 
following  Old  Michaelmas-day.  Leather-dressis^ 
is  the  chief  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  mostly 
disposed  of  at  its  own  fairs,  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  also  some  malting  business 
carried  on.  It  is  a  polling  town  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county.  The  ivy-covered  ruins  to 
a  fine  old  castle  are  in  the  immediate  Wdnity.  It 
originated  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  but  owed  it« 
subsequent  magnificence  to  William  of  Wykeham. 
The  castle  was  demolished  by  the  parliamentary 
armv  in  the  last  ci>'il  war. 

BISHOP-WEARMOUTH.      (See    Sditoer- 

LAND.) 

BISIGNANO  (an.  Bendia:)^  a  town  of  SouUiera 
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Italy,  proY.  Coflenza,  15  m.  N.  Cosenza.  Pop.  8,821 
in  1859.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  castle  situ- 
ated on  the  highest  of  the  seven  hiUs  by  which  it 
is  BOTioanded ;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  nameroas  chuiches,  a  nonncory,  several 
convents,  two  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  refWe. 
liAige  quantities  of  silk-wonns  are  reared  in  Sie 
vicinity. 

BISSAGOS,  a  group  of  small  volcauic  islands, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  embouchure 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  between  10°  and  12®  N.  Uit., 
and  15^o  and  16^0  W.  long.  The  largest  is  about 
15  m.  in  length,  and  some  of  them  are  uninhabited. 
The  inhab.^  who  are  described  as  brave  but  trea- 
cherous, raise  some  maize,  but  are  principally  de- 
pendent on  their  cattle,  goats,  and  nshery. 

BISZTRITZ  {SUv.Besztent  Videke),  a  town  of 
Transylvania,  Austria,  cap.  district,  in  a  fine  valley, 
on  the  BisztriU ;  lat.  47®  5'  46"  N.,  long.  24P  3*2'  18" 
E.  Pop.  6,800  in  1857.  The  town  is  fortified,  has 
a  gymnasium,  two  schools,  and  two  hospitals,  with 
a  considerable  trade  in  cattle. 

BITCHE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  France,  d^p. 
Moselle,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges,  15  m. 
£S£.  Saiguemines.  Pop.  2,965  in  1861.  The 
population  is  declining.  The  fortress  or  citadel 
stands  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock  rising  from 
the  middle  of  the  town.  The  interior  of  the  rock 
is  vaulted  and  casemated;  the  fort  mounts  80 
pieces  of  cannon,  may  be  garrisoned  by  1,000  men, 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
next  to  impregnable.  The  town,  formerly  called 
Kaltenhausen,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
mirmounted  by  the  citadel,  near  a  lar;^e  shallow 
lake  or  mere,  where  the  Home  has  its  source. 
It  produces  different  sorts  of  fine  pottery. 
The  glass-works  of  Munsthal,  in  the  vicinity, 
furnish  flint  glass  of  the  value  of  600,000  fr.'a 
year. 

BITETTO,  a  town  of  Sou  fliem  Italy,  prov. 
Terra  di  Bari,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Adriatic, 
10  m.  SW.  BarL  Pop.  5,885  in  1859.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  a  cathedral,  remark- 
able for  its  pictures  and  marbles,  and  several 
convents. 

BITONTO  (jm.Buitintum)y  a  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  Ban,  cap.  cant.^  in  a  fine 
plain,  10  m.  WSW.  Bari,  on  the  railway  from 
Ban  to  Taranto.  Pop.  24,221  in  1859.  Bitontois  a 
fine  town,  and  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  much 
easier  in  their  fortmies,  and  more  polished  and  im- 
proved in  their  manners,  than  those  that  dwell  in 
the  cities  along  the  coast  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric;  has  a  fine  cathedral,  twdve  parish 
charches,  convents  for  both  sexes,  a  hospital,  and 
a  nunnery.  The  environs  produce  a  wine  called 
miffonttOf  said  to  be  excellent,  and  in  which  the 
town  traides  extensively.  In  1734  the  SimniardB, 
under  the  Count  de  Mortemar,  gained,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town,  an  important  victory  over  the 
Austrians. 

BITRITTO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Terra  di  Bari,  7  m.  S.  Bari,  on  the  railway  from 
Bari  to  Taranto.  Pop.  3,771  in  1859.  It  has  a 
line  coUe^te  church,  and  its  territory  is  celebrated 
for  its  wines  and  almonds. 

BITTBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Lower 
Rhine,  cap.  circle,  18  m.  NNW.  Treves.  Pop. 
2,267  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  castle,  two  Cathohc 
churches,  and  some  trade  in  com  and  cattle. 

BI'rrERFELD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony, 
T^.  Mersebour^,  cap.  circle,  16  m.  o.  Dessau,  at 
the  jtinction  otthe  railways  from  Berlin  to  Halle, 
and  from  Dessau  to  Leipzig.  Pop.  4,284  in  1861. 
The  town,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Flemings,  whose  descend- 
ants hold  their  pn>perty  in  common,  and  are  go- 
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vemed  by  peculiar  laws.  It  has  fabrics  of  cloth 
and  earthenware. 

BIZERTA,  or  BENZART  (an.  Hippo  Diarr- 
hyttUf  or  2karitus)y  a  sea-port  town  of  Tunis,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ^^ulf  or  bay  {Sinus  Hipponenna), 
on  a  channel  unitmg  the  gulf  with  anintemal  lake 
or  lagoon,  40  m.  NW.  Tunis;  lat.  870  17'  20"  N., 
long.  9^  50^  35"  £.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at 
from  8,000  to  14,000.  it  is  about  1  m.  in  circ., 
and  is  defended  by  walls,  and  two  castles ;  but  as 
the  latter  are  commanded  by  a  height  within  a 
short  distance,  it  could  oppose  no  effectual  resist- 
ance to  an  army  attacking  it  by  land.  Though  it 
has  a  good  appearance  at  a  distance,  it  is,  like 
most  other  Turkish  towns,  really  mean  and  dirty. 
Its  port,  which  now  only  admits  small  vessels,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
might  easily  be  restored,  in  this  respect,  to  its 
ancient  pre-eminence.  The  channel  on  which  the 
town  is  built  has  in  parts  five  and  six  fathoms 
watar,  and  it  might,  with  no  great  labour,  be  every- 
where deepened  to  that  extent  The  lake,  or  inner 
harbour,  is  of  great  extent,  with  a  depth  of  water 
varying  from  ten  to  fifty  fathoms,  and  is  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  navies.  The  coun  try 
round  is  also  exceedingly  fertUe;  so  much  8o 
that,  notwithstanding  its  neglected  state,  lai^^e 
quantities  of  com  are  occasionally  exported  from 
Bizerta. 

BLACKBURN,  a  market  town  and  parL  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  and  par.  of  Black- 
bum,  on  on'aftiuent  of  the  Ribble ;  183  in.  NW.  by 
N.  London,  31  m.  NE.  Liverpool,  21  m.  NW.  by 
N.  Manchester,  12  m.  N.  by  W.  Bolton,  and  9  m. 
E.  by  S.  Preston,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways 
from  Preston  to  Burnley,  and  from  Bolton  to  Chat- 
bum.  Blackburn  is  one  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing centres  of  England  which  luive  had  an  extra- 
ordinary development  in  the  course  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  population  of  the  bor.  numbered  15,083 
m  i811 ;  rose  to  21,940  in  1821 ;  to  36,629  in  1841, 
and  to  63,126  m  1861.  The  parish,  which  had 
89,899  inhabitants  in  1811,  counted  no  less  than 
110,349  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on  a  rivulet, 
called  in  Domesday  Book  '  Blackebume,'  was, 
with  the  surrounding  district,  a  manor  during  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  granted  it  to 
Ibbert  de  Lacy.  A  castle,  of  which  no  trace  exists 
at  present,  is  said  by  Whitakcr  to  have  been  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  Saxons.  Camden 
and  Blome  both  notice  it  as  a  thriving  market- 
town  in  their  days.  The  eminences  in  the  vicinity 
are  naked,  and  in  winter  the  place  has  a  drcoiy 
aspect.  It  is  irregularly  built,  owing  partly  to  its 
antiquity,  and  partly  to  the  intermixture  of  glebe 
and  other  lands,  the  tenures  of  which  interfered 
with  a  better  arrangement  of  the  avenues.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  originally  built  before 
the  Conquest,  was  rebuilt'on  a  new  site  in  1819,  at 
on  expense  of  26,0002. ;  it  ia  in  the  Gothic  style, 
contains  2,000  sittings,  of  which  700  are  free ;  ancl 
in  boldness,  sjnnmetry,  and  correctness  of  de^tign, 
is  said  to  be  surpassed  by  but  few  eccle^ostical 
stmctures.  It  sustained  some  injury,  which  was 
soon  after  repaired,  from  a  fire  in  1831.  There  are 
ten  other  episcopal  churches  in  the  town  and  24  in 
the  parish.  The  Methodists,  Baptbts,  Independ- 
ents, Roman  Catholics,  Swedenborgians  and  So- 
ciety of  Friends  have  all  one  or  several  places  of 
worship.  The  educational  establishments  com- 
prise a  grammar  school  founded  and  endowed 
temp,  Elizabeth ;  Leyland's  school  for  the  educa- 
tioii  of  girls ;  with  National,  British  and  Foreign, 
and  other  schools.  The  public  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  those  applied  to  thcolo^cal  purposes, 
are  few  in  number,  and  consist  principally  of  a 
small  neat  theatre,  and  a  cloth-hall.    It  has  a 
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diBpensary  and  a  lying-in  institution,  a  hoiticul- 
tural  society,  and  two  weekly  papers. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Blackburn  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The 
bor.,  which  is  identical  with  the  township,  com- 
prises 3,610  acres ;  and  had  1,758  regis,  electors  in 
1861,  being  all  occupiers  of  lOi  houses.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  town  is  vested  in  commissioners ; 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  hundred  hold  petty  ses- 
sions in  it.  A  county  court  is  established  here. 
The  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Black- 
bum  Union  amounted  in  1861  to  126,3781 ;  and  the 
amount  assessed  to  property  tax  to  178,998/. 

The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of 
linen  warp  and  cotton  woof,  each  partly  of  dyed 
thread,  giving  the  web  a  chequered  appearance, 
and  thence  oilled  Blackburn  cheque,  was  carried 
on  here  in  1660.  It  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
that  of  Blackburn  greys,  consisting  also  of  linen 
and  cotton,  so  called  from  their  being  printed  in  an 
unbleached  state.  James  Haigreaves,  a  working 
carpenter,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny,  the 
first  great  step  in  that  woncfeiful  career  of  inven- 
tion and  discovery  that  has  raised  the  cotton 
manufacture  to  its  present  unexampled  state  of 
prosperity,  was  a  native  of  Blackburn.  In  1767 
he  produced  the  jenny ;  but  instead  of  meeting 
with  the  countenance  and  support  due  to  his  sin- 
gular deserts,  he  was  driven  out  of  the  town,  and 
eventually  out  of  the  count v ;  and  it  was  not  till 
about  1810  or  1812  that  the  people  of  Blackburn 
began  largely  to  embark  in  tne  cotton'  trade,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  discoveries  that  had 
originated  in  their  town.  Now,  however,  spinning 
of  the  coarser  kind  of  calicoes,  and  their  weaving 
by  the  power-loom,  constitute  the  staple  trade  of 
the  place. 

The  abundance  of  coal  raised  from  the  coal  field 
a  few  m.  to  the  S.  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  manufactures.  They  have  also  been 
much  facilitated  by  the  Liverpoofand  I^eds  Canal, 
which  passes  close  to  the  town,  and  by  the  opening 
of  railways.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  an  inconvenient  place ;  fairs  for'cloth, 
in  the  cloth-hall,  on  £aster-Monday,  11th,  12th 
May,  and  17th  Oct. ;  and  for  cattle,"  on  the  alter- 
nate VVednesdaj's  from  the  beginning  of  February 
to  Michaelmas.  The  banking  establbhments  arc 
branches  of  the  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  and 
a  private  banldng-house,  called  the  Old  Bank. 

'  In  the  early  stages  of  the  cotton  manufacture,' 
says  Mr.  Baines,  *  the  inhabitants,  in  general,  were 
indigent,  and  scantily  provided  (and  this  is  still 
the  case  so  far  as  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  con- 
cerned) ;  but  decbive  proofs  of  wealth  now  appear 
in  this  place  on  every  hand ;  handsome  new  erec- 
tions are  continually  rising  up ;  public  institutions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  human  happiness,  are  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  this  place,  at  one  time  proverbial  for  its  rude- 
ness and  want  of  civilisation,  may  now  fairly  rank, 
in  point  of  opulence  and  intelligence,  with  many 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.' 

BLACKHEATH,  an  elevated  moory  tract,  in 
the  vicinity  and  forming  a  suburb  of  the  British 
metropolis,  which  gives  name  to  the  hund.  in 
which  it  is  situated,  in  the  lath  of  Sutton-at 
Holme,  CO.  Kent.  The  greater  portion  of  the  hun- 
dred ofBlackheath  is  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich, 
but  it  also  extends  into  those  of  Charlton,  Lewis- 
ham,  and  Lee,  and  is  1^  m.  in  an  E.  and  W.  di- 
rection, and  about  half  that  X.  and  S.  ;  from  St 
Paul's  to  the  nearest  part  is  alx)ut  5  m.  SE.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1861, 
amounted  to  10,473.  The  district  is  intersected 
by  the  South  Eastern  and  North  Kent  railway. 
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It  commands  many  fine  prospects,  and  has  num^ 
rouB  elegant  villas.  There  are  several  churches 
and  chapels,  and  a  great  number  of  private  scboolji. 
On  the  £.  side  is  Morden  College,  a  qnadrBnguUr 
structure,  founded  in  1708,  for  decayed  merchants; 
its  revenue  is  about  5,000t  a  year,  in  the  hands 
of  seven  trustees,  who  nominate  the  pensionen, 
and  appoint  the  treasurer  and  chaplain :  there  are 
about  40  supported,  each  of  whom  receives  bl  a 
month,  and  has  a  separate  apartment ;  but  thev 
eat  at  a  common  table :  none  are  admissible  under 
50  years  of  age.  A  Roman  road  O^^atUng  Street), 
from  London  to  Dover,  traverses  the  heatn,  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  modem  line:  there  are 
some  large  ancient  tumuli  on  it  In  the  llih 
century  the  Danes  (whose  fleet  lay  off  Greenwich) 
were  encamped  on  the  heath  some  months,  whence 
they  made  many  excursions ;  in  one  of  which 
Canterbury  was  sacked,  and  the  archbishop  car- 
ried off,  and  afterwards  killed.  Wat  lyier,  and 
subsequently  Jack  Cade,  took  up  positions  with 
their  followers  on  it ;  as  did  the  Cornish  rebels, 
under  Lord  Audley,  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
by  Henry  VII.  Thither  also,  in  former  tiroes,  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation,  and  occasionally  the 
king  and  his  court,  were  wont  to  go,  when  illus- 
trious personages  were  to  be  welcomed  to  the  capi- 
tal    (Hasted's  Kent.) 

BLACK  SEA  (the  Euxine,  or  n^t^or  Ev^nnx 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  a  large  internal  wa 
Iving  between  the  SW.  provinces  of  Rnaaia  in 
fiim)pe  and  Asia  Minor,  extending  from  40°  50'  to 
460  45'  N.  lat,  and  from  27©  26'  to  40o  48*  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  NW.  by  the  Russian 
provinces  of  Taurida,  Kherson,  and  Bessarabia; 
on  the  NE.  and  E.  by  the  Caucasian  countries 
Circassia,  Kingrelia,  and  Imeritia;  ontheSE. 
and  S.  by  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Turkish  governments  of  Rumelia  and 
Bulgaria.  Its  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.  is 
upwards  of  700  nu ;  its  greatest  width,  on  the  31st 
meridian,  400  m. :  E.  from  this  it  narrows  bv  the 
projection  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  advance  of  the 
opposite  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  to  1 54  m. ;  again  it 
widens  to  2C 5  m.  between  the  Strait  of  Ycnikale 
and  the  Gulf  of  Samsun,  but  from  the  last  point 
it  constantly  and  rapidly  diminishes,  till  its  R. 
coast  (running  due  N.  and  S.)  does  not  exceed  60 
ra.  in  width.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  about 
160,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  coast  line,  including  it& 
sinuosities,  considerably  exceeds  2,000  m,  (Che- 
valier, Voy.  de  la  Propon.  et  du  Pont  Enx.p. 
320;  Jones's  Travels,  li.  383;  Kennell's  Comp. 
Geog.ofW.Asia,ii.  277.) 

The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of 
Azoph  by  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^  (an.  Boephona 
CHmtneriua),  and  with  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  oytht 
Channel  of  Constantinople  (an.  BotfJtona  Tha- 
cius).  With  these  exceptions  it  is  wholly  isolated. 
It  IS  also  much  more  compact  in  form  than  most 
other  large  bodies  of  water;  giving  off  no  great 
limbs,  like  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  £c,  and 
ha\'ing  very  few  even  moderately-sized  gulfs. 
The  most  important,  that  of  Kirkinit  (the  CM- 
nitus  Sinus  of  the  ancients)  lies  between  the  KW. 
shore  of  the  Crimea  and  the  opposite  shore  of  S. 
Riusia,  extending  as  far  E.  as  the  Tsthmosof 
Perekop.  The  coast  of  the  sea  is,  however,  by  no 
means  iron-bound ;  small  bays  and  harbours  inna- 
merable  occur  at  short  distances,  through  all  its 
circuit,  but  none  of  them  is  in  the  least  comnarablet 
as  to  size,  with  the  Gulf  of  Kirkinit  unless,  in- 
deed, the  Sea  of  Azoph  and  the  Sea  of  Marmara  be 
reckoned  gulfs  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  stnits  of 
the  Black  Sea  are  very  remarkable ;  they  scarcely 
break  the  continuity  oV  tlie  land,  for  at  their  nar- 
rowest part,  that  of  Yenikald,  is  not  more  than 
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2in.  across,  and  that  of  Constantinople  less  than 
H  m.  (Pallas's  Travels  in  S.  Russia,  ii.  288: 
Chevalier,  p.  44.)  The  fonner,  indeed,  spreads  out 
in  low  and  swampy  grounds  into  a  kind  of  marshy 
bay,  the  greatest  width  of  which,  measured  traiis- 
venely,  is  about  84  m.  (Pallas,  ii.  300^ ;  but  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  flows  through  its  whole 
length  of  about  17  m.,  like  a  magnifieent  river,  be- 
tween mountainous  banks,  and  in  no  part  attains 
a  width  of  more  than  2  m.  or  2^  m.  (Jones,  ii 
448.) 

The  depth  of  water  in  this  sea  is  variable,  but 
the  variations  appear  to  be  extremely  regular, 
depending  generally  upon  the  proximity  of  the 
land;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  many  places 
(off  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  in  particular)  the 
distance  of  the  shore  may  be  known  within  ^  m. 
from  the  soundings  only.  (Eton,  Commerce  of 
the  Black  Sea,  p.  60  In  the  Strait  of  YenikaM,  the 
depth,  in  its  shallowest  part,  does  not  exceed 
11  ft.,  nor  in  its  deepest  is  it  more  than  22  ft ; 
but  passing  this  the  sea  itself  is  found,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  strait,  to  have  a  general 
depth  of  4  fathoms,  deepening  rapidly  to  20 
fathoms  or  more;  while,  in  the  S.  partS}  48 
fathoms  are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus;  an  equal  or  greater  depth  along  the 
W.  shore,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  land,  as  far 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  and  in  the  main 
aea,  between  the  Bosphorus  and  Sebastopol,  in 
the  Crimea,  no  bottom  is  found  at  100,  120,  140, 
and  160  fathdms.  The  sea  upon  the  S.  coast, 
from  Constantinople  to  Sinope  (lon^.  35^),  is 
tolerably  deep ;  thence  to  the  E.  coast,  it  is  known 
only  that  vessels  of  any  draught  may  navigate 
its  waters ;  and  the  N£.  shore,  between  the  rivers 
Phasis  and  Kuban,  may  be  regarded  as  yet  un- 
known to  Europeans.  (Voy.  of  the  Blonde,  1829 ; 
Geog.  Journal,  i.  106;  Eton,  pp.  7-15;  Ad- 
mir^ty  Charts,  sect.  iv.  pL  73.) 

The  Euxine  is  enclosed  on  the  NE.,  ES.,  and 
SW.  by  high  mountains,  which  run  down  close 
to  its  margin ;  even  on  the  W.,  the  Carpathians 
approach  its  shores  to  within  170  m. ;  but  towards 
the  NW.  and  N.,  it  opens  on  the  great  plain  of 
Southern  Europe.  Not  a  mountain  rises  near  its 
bed  in  these  directions,  except  the  small  range 
in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea. 

The  basin  of  the  Euxine  expands,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  from  about  40  m.  to  nearly  or  quite 
200  m,  in  width ;  but  immediately  N.  of  the  Cau- 
casian mountain,  it  suddenly  stretches  E.  390  m., 
the  sea  receiving,  through  the  Kuban,  nearly  all 
the  water  that  flows  from  the  NE.  face  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  by  various  other  channels,  consider- 
ably the  larger  part  of  all  the  drainage  from  the 
low  and  swampy  lands  W.  of  the  Cosman.  (See 
Casfian  Sea.)  On  its  N.  coast,  the  Black  Sea 
receives  the  waters  of  some  of  the  first  class  Euro- 
pean rivex»  from  a  distance  of  700  m.  from  its 
shores.  (See  Don,  Dnikstr,  Dniepr.)  The  Don, 
indeed,  falls  into  the  sea  of  Azoph;  but' this  is, 
physically  considered,  only  a  part  of  the  laiger 
body  with  which  it  is  connected.  But  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Euxine 
is  that  towards  the  W.  The  Carpathians  ap- 
proach, in  this  direction,  to  within  a  comparatively 
short  dlHtance  of  its  shores ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  Danube,  after  breaking  through  the 
mountains  at  Orsova,  reaches  the  Euxine  charged 
with  all  the  surplus  waters  of  the  £.  and  NE. 
declivities  of  the  Alps,  the  S.  and  part  of  the  NE. 
declivities  of  the  Carpathians,  the  S.  declivities  of 
the  Sudetes,  and  the  N.  declivities  of  the  Balkhan ; 
in  other  words,  the  whole  water  of  N.  Turkey,  of 
the  Austriim  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Lombardy ;  together  with  a  great  part 


of  that  of  Southern  Germany.  TSee  Danube.) 
These  countries  extend  above  1,000  m.  W.  from 
the  Black  Sea ;  their  surface  is  equal  to  more  than 
1-1 1th  part  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  their 
running  water  to  almost  1  -8th  part.  (Lichtensteui , 
Cosmog.  i.  328  et  sea,)  When  to  this  is  added  the 
supply  from  the  NE.  and  S.,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  basin  of  the  Euxine  is  of  very  great 
extent  The  much  larger  portion  belongs  to 
Europe,  of  which  it  drains  almost  l-3rd  part; 
and  the  amount  of  water  received  by  the  sea  is 
equal  to  that  given  from  the  same  division  of  the 
world  to  the  Mediterranean  (direct)  and  Baltic 
together.  It  is  indeed  by  feu  the  largest  of  the 
European  basins,  nor  is  there  anywhere  a  similar 
tract  of  country  so  abundantly  irrigated. 

There  are  no  tides  in  this  close  sea,  but  from 
the  vastquantity  of  water  received,  the  currents  are 
very  marked,  powerful,  and  regular;  a  litde  varia- 
tion is  caused  by  winds,  and  some  trifling  complex- 
itv  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  but  m  general  the 
direction  is  from  all  points  towards  the  Channel 
of  Constantinople,  through  which  a  very  constant 
flow  is  kept  up  to  the  sea  of  Marmara.    Within 
this  strait,  however,  the  currents  become  rather 
more  variable,  being  tlirown  from  side  to  side  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  coasts,  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  channel.    (Chevalier,  p.  45 ;  Jones,  ii.  394, 
447 ;  Pallas,  ii  288 ;  Geog.  Joum.   I  107,   <fcc.) 
The  water  of  the  Black  Sea  appears  to  contain 
more  salt  than  could  have  been  ex^iected,  under 
existing  circumstances.    It  has  been  observed, 
of  the  constant  action  of  the  St  Lawrence  on  the 
N.  American  lakes,  that  it  has  been  continued 
long  enough  to  make  them  sweet  and  clear,  even 
had  they  originally  been  filled  with  ink.    But  an 
operation,  not  less  powerful,  has  been  at  work 
fully  as  long  upon  these  waters ;  and  though  the 
Sea  of  Azoph  has  become  potable,  except  when  a 
SW.  wind  prevails,  the  Black  Sea  itself  is  said  to 
be  only  about  l-7th  part  less  salt  than  the  Atlan- 
tic,   and   fully   1-1 0th  Salter    than  the  Baltic. 
(Chaidui,  p.  156;  Jones,  ii.  143,  &c.)     This  is, 
in  all  probability,  attributable  to  the  saline  naturo 
of  the  sea-bed.    The  N.  coast  is  almost  one  con- 
tinued plain  of  salt.,  and  the  numerous  lakes,  with 
which  these  steppes  abound,  are,  by  the  action 
of  the  summer  sun,  covered  with  a  thick  white 
crust  of  the  same  mineral,  perfectly  cr)\'<tallised, 
and  having  the  appearance,  and  almost  the  con- 
sistency,   of   ice,       (Pallas,    ii.    4(56-477;    Mrs. 
Guthrie's  Tour  through  the  Taurida,  pp.  65-59, 
&c)     It  is  very  improbable  that  this  peculiarity 
of  soil  should  be  continued  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea,  and  then  suddenly  cease ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  farther  continued  to   any 
distance,  it  will  necessarily  countervail  in  a  great 
degree  the  influence  of  the  immense  supply  of 
fresh  water.    The  fact  is,  however,  that  but  very 
little  is  known,  with  anything  like  certainty,  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  Black  Sea.    The 
Russian  observations  are  limited  to  the  N.  shores ; 
the  few  French  and  English  travellers  who  have 
traversed  its  surface,  have  done  so  only  partially 
and  hurriedly:  among  trading  navigators  there 
has  been  no  Jonas  Hanway ;  and  the  statements 
of  the  Turks  exhibit  nothing  but  ignorance  and 
misrepresentation.    However,  many  old  prcj udices 
with  respect  to  it  are  fast  vanishing;  and  the 
Euxine  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  dark  and  deso- 
late region  of  storms,  danger,  and   shipwreck. 
That  such  an  opinion  should  have  ever  prevailed, 
is  not  a  little  remarkable ;  but  it  did  prevail  in 
ancient,  and  in  modem  times  till  a  comparatively 
late  period.    Toumefort  was  the  first  who  at,- 
tempted  to  dLopcl  the  prejudices  and  misrepresen- 
I  tations  referred  to  ;  and  who  ventured  to  represent 
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fiictfl  as  he  found  them,  and  not  aa  they  had  been 
disguised  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  by  blind 
and  ignorant  Turkish  navigators.  (Toiunefort, 
iil64.) 

The  prevailing  wind  in  the  Euxine  is  from  the 
NE.,  and  as  it  blows  over  a  great  extent  of  flat 
and  swampy  country,  it  is  laden  with  moisture ; 
and  being  confined  by  the  high  land  on  the  £., 
S.,  and  SW.,  heavy' fogs  are  occasionally  pro- 
duced. Dr.  Clarke  states  that,  Mn  winter  these 
fogs,  and  the  falling  snow,  cause  sometimes  a 
darkness  so  great,  that  mariners  are  unable  to 
diiicem  objects  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length 
from  their  vessels.'  (Travels,  L  641.)  But  this 
inconvenience  involves  scarcely  any  ha74ird,  for 
the  depth  of  water  is  always  sufficient  to  allow  of 
lying  to  without  danger  of  drifting  upon  sand  or 
rock ;  and  ydih  the  least  break  in  the  weather, 
landmaiks  of  the  very  best  kind  come  into  view, 
«  which  may  bo  seen  at  20,  and  often  60  m.  distance. 
(Eton,  pp.  8,  9.) 

From  the  confined  extent  of  the  water,  a  short 
and  troublesome  sea  is  caused  by  anything  like  a 
gale;  but  it  is  not  dangerous;  and  storms,  to 
which  the  Black  Sea  is  not  more  subject  than 
other  seas,  are  rarely  of  long  duration.  (Eton, 
p.  6.)  While  they  last,  the  close  pent  up  water 
being  greatly  agitated,  accidents,  of  course,  some- 
times occur;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  rather 
difficult  to  point  out  any  sea  of  limited  dimensions 
where,  under  such  circumstances,  they  do  not 
occur.  The  NW.  shore  is  low  and  sandy:  a 
sandbank  8  m.  in  extent  lies  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Channel  of  Constantinople ;  and  on  the  coast 
of  Crimea  two  rocks  lie  close  in  shore. 

There  is  also  an  opening,  called  Valan  Bokur 
(false  mouth),  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Channel  of 
Constantinople,  and  very  considerably  resembling 
it^  though  easily  enough  distinguished  when  the 
lajidmarks  are  visible.  Igiiorant  pilots  frequently 
conduct  their  ships  into  this  moutn ;  and  as  it  runs 
upon  a  low  and  oangerous  shore,  the  consequences 
are  mostly  fatal.  These  are  the  only  known  real 
dangers  of  this  sea.  TEton,  p.  4-9;  Jones,  ii 
887-397.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Euxine  is  deep, 
and  singularly  free  from  rocks  and  shoals :  there 
are  but  two  islands  in  its  whole  area ;  the  Isle  of 
Serpents,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  Kerpe, 
or  Carpah,  on  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  The  navi- 
gation is  therefore  of  the  openest  kind,  and  even  in 
the  worst  of  storms  there  is  no  want  of  sea  room. 
The  largest  ships  may  sail  close  to  its  high  shores: 
tbe  anchorage  grounds  are  good,  and  hold  well ;  and 
man^  of  its  ports  are  excellent.  In  fine,  the 
Euxme  may  be  described  as  a  clear  open  sea, 
whose  navigation  is  as  easy  as  possible  to  skilful 
mariners,  the  bad  character  which  it  has  so  long 
undeservedly  borne  being  whollv  ascribable  to  the 
bad  construction  of  the  vessels,  their  want  of 
charts  and  compasses,  and  the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  sailors  by  whom,  till  recently,  it  has  been 
navigated.  From  the  15th  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century,  the  Turks  excluded  every  other 
nation  from  its*  waters.  At  length  the  Kussians 
fought  their  way  to  its  shores,  and  in  1799  it  was 
partially  opened  to  British  and  other  European 
traders.  Conventions  to  the  same  effect  were  made 
with  the  Turkish  government  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  &c  (Treaty  of  Adria- 
nople.  Sept  1675),  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
witliout  any  effect;  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  since 
the  latter  date,  or  from  the  begiiming  of  the  present 
century,  that  the  Bbick  Sea  has  become  known  to, 
and  been  justly  appreciated  by,  navigators. 

The  chmate  of  the  Black  Sea  and  its  neigh- 
bouring countries  is  subject  to  great  extremes,  but 
at  an  average  is  lower  than  would  be  supposed  from 


its  latitude.  This  wonld  seem  to  be  ascribable 
principally  to  its  want  of  shelter  on  the  N.;  the 
winds  from  the  polar  regions  reaching  its  coast,  and 
blowing  over  its  surface,  unmitigated  except  by 
the  temperature  of  the  plain  land  over  which  they 
pass.  Winds  from  the  S.  are  less  firequent  than 
those  from  the  K.,  and  having  to  dimb  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  Taurus  before  they  reach  the  coast, 
they  arrive  there  materially  chilled.  Even  on  its 
S.  shores,  the  N.  wind  sometmies  prevents  travelling 
even  in  the  month  of  May.  (Toumefort,  iii.  37.) 
Its  N.  gulfs  and  bays  are  in  certain  seasons  frozai 
hard  enough  to  open  a  passage  for  troops ;  and  it 
is  recorded  by  Strabo  (lib.  \ni)  that  the  soldiers  of 
Mithridafes  engaged  those  of  the  Tauiic  Cherso- 
nesus  (Crimea)  in  the  winter,  on  a  part  of  the 
Bosphorus  where,  in  the  preceding  summer,  a  navsl 
action  had  been  fought  In  1065,  the  width  of  the 
strait  was  measured  on  the  ice  (Pallas,  iL  300) :  an 
equal  decree  of  cold  has  been  experienced  in 
several  winters  within  the  present  century ;  and, 
although  such  extreme  inclemency  is  not  very  com- 
mon, na\-igation  is  always  suspended  with  eveiy 
return  of  winter  in  the  sea  of^  Azoph,  and  moiit 
commonly  along  the  whole  N.  shore  of  the 
Euxine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  summers  are 
usually  hot,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  firp- 
gucntly  standing  at  98°,  100°,  and  even  102o  Fahr. 
It  often,  however,  varies  in  the  same  day  frr>m 
22°  to  27°,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  in  the 
former  the  barometer  partakes  of  the  irregularity, 
but  is  subject  to  fewer  changes  in  the  latter. 
I'hunder-storms  are  rare,  but  tremendous  when 
they  do  occur,  being  frequently  accompanied  by 
destructive  hailstones  and  water-spouts.  The  cli- 
mate is  accounted  healthy,  except  in  the  autumn, 
when  bilious  fevers  are  prevalent  The  scourge  of 
Mohammedan  countries,  the  plague,  is  more  or  less 
common  all  round  the  coast,  but  this  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  filth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  of 
the  climate.  (Pallas,  ii.  376-380 ;  Mrs.  Guthrie, 
pp.  33,  55,  &c ;  Toumefort,  iii.  16,  d'c.) 

The  Euxine  teems  with  seals,  porpoises,  stur- 
geons, dolphins,  mackerel,  mullet,  bream,  and 
other  fish,  mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  caught 
in  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of  Aral  (see  Caspian  Sea}: 
there  are,  however,  few  fisheries  established  alonf: 
its  shores,  though,  where  thev  do  exist,  they  axe 
extremely  productive.  (Pallas,  ii.  51,  132,  289, 
461-463 ;' Olivier,  Voyage  dans  TEmpire  Othoman, 
I  135,  Ac.) 

Tliere  are  many  conflicting  opinions  as  t« 
whether  the  Euxine  be  or  be  not  of  permanent 
magnitude.  It  was  a  commonly  received  opinkw 
among  the  ancients,  that  it  was  formerly  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  lluBcian 
Bosphorus  was  biunst  through  by  a  convulskm  of 
nature,  or  bv  the  deluge  of  Deucalion ;  and  Arisi- 
totle  even  believes  that  this  event  did  not  lon|; 
precede  the  time  of  Homer.  (Josephus,  Antiq.  I 
8 ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  3 ;  Aristotle  de  Met  xiv. ;  Pliny, 
vi  1,  (frc.)  Without  supposing  any  great  degree  of 
physical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Gr^s.  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  inhab.  of  the  oountriM 
bordering  on  the  Euxine  would  have  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  such  a  catastrophe,  had  it  occurred, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
an  invention  or  hypothesis  of  the  writers.  Add  to 
this,  that  ^logical  appearances  strongly  confim 
the  supposition ;  and  the  fact  though  sneered  it 
by  some,  will  appear  not  a  little  prolMible.  (Pallas. 
L  80, 83 ;  Toumefort,  iL  346^90 ;  Olivier,  i.  122 ; 
Dureau,  de  la  Malle,  G^.  Phys.  de  la  Mer  Noire, 
pp.  1 96-225.)  It  will  be  observed,  that  amon^  the 
ancients  only  historians  and  naturalists  have  been 
cited,  but  it  may  be  added,  that  the  same  revolu- 
tion is  dwelt  upon  by  their  poets  and  fabulista. 
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(See  in  particular  Lacan,  vi.  5.)  It  was,  in  a  word, 
the  universal  belief  of  all  ranks  and  orders.  But 
if  this  sea  were  erer  thus  confined,  its  surface  must 
have  been  considerably  higher  than  at  present; 
and  this  also  appears  to  be  the  fact,  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  soltnlakes  and  marshes  in  the  plain 
country  of  its  N.  borders.  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
that  a'  rise  of  a  few  hundred  feet  in  its  surface 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  flood  the  greater  part 
of  southern  Riiasia,  the  whole  of  which,  except  the 
mountains  of  the  Crimea,  bear  evident  marks  of 
having  been  laid  bare  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period  (Pallas,  pctssim)  ;  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  its  N.  shores  is  that  of  a  diminished  bed.  Po- 
lybius  supposes  the  Euxine  to  be  gradually  de- 
creasing ;  and  he  has  offered  reasons,  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  formed  on  more  solid  premises  than 
ancient  writers  often  depend  upon  (iv.  5).  In 
this,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  mistaken. 
The  change  in  extent,  if  any  ever  did  take  place, 
seems  to  ^ve  occurred  at  once  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  waters,  by  the  opening  of  the  Thracian 
Ikisphorus.  Since  the  age  of  rolybius  no  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  sea; 
but  that  it  has  become  clearer,  is  evident  from  two 
facts ;  first,  that  a  bank,  called  bv  Polvbius  Stethe 
(Zti)0i}),  formed  at  the  mouths  o{  the  t)anube^  and 
more  than  100  m.  in  length,  has  wholly  disap- 
peared ;  and  that  the  Cyanean  Isles,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Boephorus,  so  celebrated  in  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts,  are  now  reduced  to  low  and  insig- 
nificant prolongations  of  the  two  opposite  shores. 
(Gea  Joum.  L  106 ;  Jones,  ii.  444 ;  Olivier,  L  122.) 

Notwithstanding  the  horror  entertained  by  the 
Greeks,  or  rather  the  Greek  poets,  of  this  sea,  its 
shores  are  famous  in  their  true  and  fabulous  histor}'. 
Colchis,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  scene  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  were  on  its  E.  coast;  the 
Cimmerian  hmd  of  everlasting  darkness  was  ori^- 
imlly  fixed  upon  its  N.  shore ;  and  in  more  his- 
torical times,  the  Lydian,  Persian,  and  Byzantine 
powers,  and  the  exploits  of  Mithridates,  illustrated 
Its  S.  and  SVV.  borders.  At  an  early  period  many 
Greek  colonies  were  planted  on  its  shores.  Its 
commerce  was  also  reckoned  of  firstr-rate  import- 
ance. Athens  drew  from  it  her  principal  supplies  of 
com  and  naval  stores ;  and  it  furnished  the  favou- 
rite slaves  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Ovid  died  in  exile  somewhere  on  its  borders,  but 
whether  on  the  Danube  or  Dniestr  is  disputed. 
From  the  time  of  Constantine  till  the  15th  century 
it  formed  the  centre  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
during  this  period,  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Indian 
trade  was  carried  on  through  it:  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese  were  the  conductors  of  this  traffic. 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  all 
but  Turkish  vessels  were  excluded  from  the 
Euxine;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  in  1774,  that  the  Russian  eagle  was 
displayed  on  its  waters.  Ever  since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  powerful  Russian  fleet  of  war 
stationed  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  consequence  of 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  latter  as- 
sisted by  England  and  France,  the  Czar  bound 
himself,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1856, 
to  limit  his  fleet  of  war  on  the  Euxine  to  *  six  steam 
vessels,  measuring  150  metres  at  their  water-line, 
and  four  other  light  sailing  vessels,  not  above  two 
hundred  tons  each.'  But  it  is  believed  that  this 
limitation  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Russian 
government. 

The  name  of  this  sea,  Etucine,  is  only  a  mo- 
dernised form  of  the  original  Greek  word  a^tvo^ 
(inhospitable),  bestowed  upon  it  for  the  imaginary 
reasons  previously  alluded  to.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  subsequently,  the  Greeks  imbibe<l  a 
somewhat  better  opinion  of  it,  and  clianged  its 
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designation  to  Ev^etvof  (hospitable) :  it  was  some- 
times also  called  simply  noKrof  (the  sea).  The 
Turkish  name  is  Caca  Denisi,  and  the  Russian 
Czomo  More,  both  being  literally  translated  in  the 
term  Black  Sea. 

BLACKWALL,  a  hamlet  of  Enghind,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, par.  Stepney,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lee 
with  the  Thames.  5  m.  £.  St.  Paul's,  being  in 
fact  a  suburb  of  London.  Here  are  the  E.  and 
W.  India  Docks,  for  an  account  of  which  see 
London. 

BLAIN,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Loire  Infdrieure, 
cap.  cant,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Isac,  22  m. 
NNW.  Nantes,  on  the  railway  from  Nantes  to 
L'Grient  Pop.  6,781  in  1861.  The  castle,  of 
which  only  a  small  part  now  remains,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  in  Bretagne.  It  was  partly 
demolished  in  1629.  Calvinism  was  early  mtro- 
duced  into  this  town,  a  synod  having  been  held 
here  in  1565,  at  which  there  were  reckoned  above 
1,200  Protestants. 

BLAMONT,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  de  la 
Meurthe,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Yezouse.  Pop.  2,800 
in  1861.  The  town  was  burnt  down  in  1627  and 
1636.  It  produces  yam  for  hosiery,  and  has  con- 
siderable tanneries. 

BLANC  (LE),  a  to¥m  of  France,  d^.  Indre, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Crense,  in  a  pleasant  situation, 
33  m.  WSW.  Chateauroux,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  5,882  in  1861.  The 
town  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts,  called 
the  high  and  low  towns :  both  are  ill  built,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  the  streets  of  which,  besides 
being  narrow  and  crooked,  are  also  precipitous. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original!  urisdLction.  . 
There  now  remain  but  few  traces  of  its  ancient 
fortifications,  which,  however,  were  once  strong 
anough  to  resist  several  sieges.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  was  often  frequented  by  the 
Roman  lemons.  The  road  from  Le  Blanc  to  St 
Sa^Hin  is  still  called  the  Levee  de  Cesar, 

BLANCO  (CAPE),  a  celebrated  cape  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa;  lat  1{P  46'  26"  N.,  long. 
17°  4'  10"  W.  This  cape,  Which  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1441,  forms  the  extremitv  of 
a  rocky  ridge,  called  the  Geb-el-reid,  or  White 
Mountain,  projecting  into  the  sea  in  a  S.  direction. 
Inside  the  cape  is  a  spacious  bay,  which  has  on 
its  SE.  side  the  bank  and  town  of  Aiguin. 

BLANDFORD  FORUM,  a  par.,  bor.,  and  town 
of  Ei^land,  co.  Dorset,  hund.  Coomb's  Ditch, 
Blandlord  (or  N.)  div.,  98  m.  S\V.  London,  on  the 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
parish  3,349  in  1841,  and  3,900  in  1861.  It  is  a 
neat  little  town;  is  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Stour, 
amidst  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  sheep  pasture  in 
in  the  kingdom ;  a  six-arched  bridge  crosses  Uie 
stream,  and  there  are  two  others  to  facilitate  tlie 
communications  of  the  town  during  occasional 
floods,  llie  houses  are  imiform  brick  structures, 
arranged  in  regiilarly-forraed,  and  well  paved  and 
lighted  streets.  The  church  is  a  modem  building 
in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire. 
There  are  also  an  Independent  chapel,  a  free  gram- 
mar school,  and  a  blue-coat  school,  each  with 
small  endowments;  almshouses,  supporting  ten  old 
people ;  a  charity  producing  120/.  a  year,  for  ap- 
prenticing poor  boys ;  and  another,  now  producing 
300/.  a  year,  originallv  left  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating four  poor  children.  There  is  a  handsome 
town-hall,  and  a  neat  theatre ;  and  on  a  tine  down, 
near  the  town,  annual  races  are  held  m  August 
The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  Uiree 
annual  fairs  on  March  7,  July  10,  Nov.  8 :  they 
are  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese.  A  manufacture 
of  shirt-buttons  employs  many  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  but  it  is 
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much  leas  extensive  than  formerly.  The  borough 
was  incorporated  by  charter  of  3rd  of  James  I., 
which  alflo  granted  the  manor.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act  there  are  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors,  and  the  limits  of  the  borough  arc 
restricted  to  the  town,  where  99  of  every  100  of  the 
pjop.  of  the  par.  reside.  The  revenue  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  derived  from  tolls  of  the  market  and  fairs, 
lands,  and  quitrents,  and  averages  alraut  225^  a 
year :  they  hold  a  court  leet  annually.  A  court 
of  record  was  granted  by  the  first  charter,  which 
has  long  been  disused.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
Blandford  div.  are  held  in  the  town,  by  the  co. 
magistrates;  and  monthly  courts  of  the  bi.^hop 
and  archdeacons  of  the  diocese.  It  is  also  a  poll- 
ing town  for  the  county,  and  the  central  town  of 
a  imion  of  33  parishes,  under  the  Poor  Law  Act : 
it  has  three  guardians.  Its  rates  amoimt  to  1,350/. 
Archbishop  Wake  was  a  native  of  the  town ;  and 
it  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Marlborough 
familv. 

BLANKENBURG,  a  town  of  the  Duchjr  of 
Bnmswick,  cap.  distr.,  and  formerly  of  the  pnnci- 
pality  of  BlankenbuTg,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  same 
name,  37  m,  SSE.  Brunswick.  Pop.  3,980  in  1861. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  some  good 
buildings,  including  a  gymnasium  and  a  school  of 
industry.  On  a  hill  immediatelv  adjoining  the 
to^Ti  is  a  large  heavy-looking  palace  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick :  it  had  a  good  collection  of  pictures, 
but  the  l)est  of  them  have  been  removed.  On  the 
summit  of  the  Regenstein,  abo  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  castle, 
constructed  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  919,  con- 
sisting of  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

BLAXTYRE,  a  parLsh  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark, 
in  which  manufactures  have  made  great  pn^ress. 
The  Hlnntvre  mills,  in  the  village  of  Blant^TC,  on 
the  Clyde,'3  m.  W.  Hamilton,  and  8  m.  SE.  Glas- 
gow, were  erected  in  1785,  for  the  spinning  of 
water  twist  In  1791,  another  mill  was  built  for 
mule  twist,  both  moved  by  water  power.  In  1813, 
a  cotton-weaving  factory  was  established,  which 
employed  soon  after  nearly  500  hands,  the  moving 
power  being  partly  water  and  partly  steam.  The 
dyeing  of  Adrianople  or  Turitey  red  on  cotton 
yam  has  been  carried  on  here  from  the  year  1800. 
The  total  numl)cr  of  hands  employed  iji  these  va- 
rious works,  exclusive  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
is  about  1,000,  of  whom  considerably  more  than  a 
half  are  females.  There  is  a  sch(>ol  connected 
with  the  mills.  There  is  also  a  library  for  the 
use  of  the  workmen,  a  funeral  society,  and  a  so- 
ciety for  religious  purposes,  all  established  by  the 
workmen. 

BLAYE,  a  sea-porl  and  fortified  town  of  Prance, 
d(^p.  (Tironde,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gironde,  34  m.  NNW.  Bordeaux;  lat,  4.5°  7' 
N.,  long.  (P  40'  VV.  Pop.  4,972  in  1861.  A  rail- 
way, which  has  its  terminus  on  the  op^xxsite  bank 
of  the  river,  connects  Blaye  with  Bordeaux.  The 
port  is  divided  into  the  high  and  low  to^Tis ;  the 
former,  however,  is  merely  the  castle  or  citadel, 
biult  on  a  rock  commanding  the  Gironde.  The 
river  is  here  about  2^  m.  wide;  and  for  its  defence 
Fort  Pat<^  has  been  constructetl  on  an  island  in  its 
chamiel,  about  1,000  yards  from  Blaye,  and  Fort 
Medoc  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  All  ves- 
sels inward  bound  are  required  to  anchor  in  the 
port  or  road  of  Blaye,  and  deliver  a  manifest  of 
their  cargo,  and  many  of  the  outward-bound  ships 
call  here  to  take  on  board  provisions,  and  complete 
their  cargoes.  The  town  has  also  a  considerable 
direct  trade,  exporting  wine,  brandy,  com,  oil, 
soap,  timl>er,  apples,  &c.  Many  of  the  pilots,  so 
indispensable  to  ships  navigating  the  Gironde,  re- 
side m  Blaye.    It  has  tribunals  of  original  juris- 
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diction  and  of  commerce,  an  agricultural  sodetr, 
a  theatre,  Ac  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  Ime 
public  fountain.  Blaye  is  very  ancient.  In  1568 
it  was  taken  by  the  Protestants,  and  more  recently 
by  the  Leaguers.  The  extensive  marshes  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  having  been  drained 
by  Henry  IV.,  have  become  very  fruitful  of  com 
and  other  products.  In  1832,  the  Duchess  of  Becri, 
when  confined  in  the  castle  of  Blaye,  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter. 

BLEICHERODE,  a  town  of  Pnisna,  prov. 
Saxony,  reg.  Erfurth,  between  the  Bode  and  the 
Wipper,  10  m,  SW.  Nordhausen.  Pop.  2^30  in 
1861.  The  town  has  some  oil-mills  and  fabrics  of 
serges  and  other  descriptions  of  woollen  doth. 

BLENHEIM,  or  BLINDHEIM  (Germ.  *Hoine 
of  the  Blind'),  a  small  village  of  Bavaria,  circ 
Upper  Danube,  on  the  Danube,  near  Hddistedt. 
Pop.  725  in  1861.  This  village  is  famous  in  mo- 
dem history  as  being  the  scene  of  the  great  battle, 
fought  Aug.  13.  1704,  between  the  English  and 
Im))erialists,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
under  Marshals  Tallard  and  Marsin  and  the  Dec- 
tor  of  Bavaria.  Each  army  consisted  of  neariy 
80,000  men.  The  English  and  their  allies  gained 
a  complete  and  decisive  victory.  Their  enemies 
left  above  10,000  men  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field ;  a  vast  number  more  were  drowned  in  the 
Danube,  and  above  13,000  were  made  prisonen; 
among  the  latter  were  Marshal  Tallard  (whose  son 
was  killed)  and  many  other  ofiicers  of  distinction. 
All  the  artillery,  baggage,  &c.  of  the  French  and 
Bavarians  fell*  into  the  hands  of  the  conqneron. 
The  loss  of  the  latter,  though  severe,  was  not 
greater  than  might  have  been  expected,  having 
amounted  to  about  5,000  killed  and  8,000  wounded 

BLENHEIM  PARK,  an  exttar-parochial  dis- 
trict of  England,  co.  and  liberty  of  Oxford,  60  m. 
WNW.  London,  Area  2,700  acres,  being  the  de- 
mesne attached  to  Blenheim  House,  an  edifice 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  as  a  token  of  the 
national  gratitude  for  the  public  services  rendoed 
by  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough :  for  which  pur- 
pose 500,000/.  was  voted  by  parliament,  and  the 
queen  added  the  honour  of  Woodstock  (an  ancient 
property  of  the  crown)  to  the  grant.  It  was  called 
Blenheim  from  the  great  battle  noticed  above. 
The  usual  entrance  to  this  splendid  domain  is 
from  the  Woodstock  side,  under  a  triumphal  arch- 
way of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected  by  the  fifft 
duchess.  Fronting  the  palace  is  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  partaking  of  the  character  both  of  a  lake 
and  river,  and  winding  awav  tluough  a  deep  ^-ale; 
this  is  spanned  by  a  magnificent  bridge,  and  on 
an  eminence  beyond  the  bridge,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  lawn,  is  a  fluted  Corinthian  pillar,  130  ft  high, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  duke  in  a  Roman 
dress ;  on  one  side  the  pedestal  is  an  inscription 
(writt>en  by  Lord  Bolingbroke)  reciting  his  public 
services;  on  the  others,  the  acta  of  pariiament 
declaratory  of  his  services,  and  abstracts  of  the 
entail  of  his  estates  and  honours.  The  mansion 
occupies  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  the  prin- 
cipal front  being  N.,  and  the  E.  and  W.  sides 
forming  wings  for  the  domestic  offices,  stables,  ^c; 
a  terrace  with  several  flights  of  steps  gives  due 
effect  to  the  elevations.  The  north  or  principal 
front  extends  348  fl.  firom  wing  to  wing;  it  has 
five  compartmejits,  and  i«  highly  enriched,  e»- 
pecially  the  central  one,  which  has  a  Corinthian 
portico  and  fine  pediment  at  the  hei^t  of  two 
floors ;  over  which  is  an  attic  stoir.  The  south 
or  garden  front  lh  of  a  plainer  character ;  but  its 
compartments  correspond  with  the  other,  and  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  portico,  over  the  enta- 
blature of  which  is  a  colossal  bust  of  Louis  XIV.» 
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taken  from  the  gatewa;^  of  Toumay.  The  inte- 
rior is  magnificently  finished,  and  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  sculptures,  paintings,  and  tapestry. 
A  well-known  satirical  couplet  raised  a  prejudice 
against  this  noble  pile,  which  prevented,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  a  fair  estimate  being  formed  of 
its  merits.  The  details  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised ;  and  some  of  them  may  be  open  to  censure. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  particular 
parts,  they  are  lost  in  the  tout  eruenwle.  The 
general  enect  of  the  building  is  excellent;  its 
parts  seem  to  be  admirably  combined,  and  it  has 
a  most  magnificent  appearance.  It  is  now,  indeed, 
admitted  by  general  consent  to  be  a  noble  proof 
of  the  genius  of  its  architect,  Sir  J.  Vanbuigh,  as 
well  as  an  '  illustrious  monument  of  Marlborough's 
glorv,^and  of  Britain's  gratitude.' 

BLbRE,  a  town  of  fVance,  d^.  Indre  et  Loire, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Cher,  17  m.  ESE,  Tours,  near 
the  railway  from  Tours  to  Bouiges.  Pop.  3,477  in 
1861.  The  castle  of  Chenonceaux,  once  the 
property  and  residence  of  the  celebrated  Diana  of 
roitiers,  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Bler^.  Diana,  having  been  dispossessed  of  the 
castle  by  her  rival,  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  latter 
surrounded  it  with  a  superb  park.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  it  was  acquired,  in  1733,  by  M.  Dupin, 
a  gentleman  distinguished  by  his  wealth  and 
learning,  but  more  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his 
wife.  Under  its  new  master  Chenonceaux  be- 
came the  resort  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
peroonages  of  the  18th  century,  including,  among 
others,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Fontenelle, 
and  Bolingbroke.  Rousseau  wrote  several  pieces 
for  the  theatre  of  Chenonceaux,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Devin  de  Village  first  appeared.  Chenon- 
ceaux escaped  the  revolutionary  frenzy,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
this  part  of  France. 

BLETCHINGLY,  a  par,  and  town  of  England, 
00.  Surrey,  hund.  Tanridge,  16  m.  S.  of  London, 
on  the  South-Eastem  wdlway.  Pop.  of  parish 
1,691  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  end 
of  the  chalk  range  that  traverses  the  co.,  and  com- 
mands extensive  views.  The  church  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  earlier  Gothic  style :  there  is  an 
endowed  school  for  20  boys,  11  almshouses,  and 
several  small  charitable  donations.  There  are  2 
annual  fairs,  held  June  22,  and  Nov.  2 ;  the  latter 
is  for  horses,  pigs,  and  lean  cattle.  Ita  ancient 
weekly  market  has  been  long  discontinued.  The 
inbab.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture:  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  par.  (in  which  the  town  is 
Mtuatecl)  is  a  sandy  and  chalky  soil,  the  lower  part 
clay.  Bletchingly  returned  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  the  23d  of  Edw.  I.  till  the  passing  of  the 
}£efnrm  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised ;  the 
rif^ht  of  election  was  in  the  holders  of  burgage 
teaoreff,  amounting  to  130.  A  caatle,  built  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  formerly  stood  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town.  There  are  some 
vestiges  in  this  parish  of  the  residence  of  Earl 
Godwin,  who  retreated  hither  when  his  Kentish 
estat«8  were  inundated :  the  railway  passes  through 
it,  on  the  N.  side. 

BLOIS,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Loir  et 
Cher,  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire,  35  m.'SSW.  Orleans,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  20,231  in 
1861.  Blois  is  neither  a  large,  a  well-built,  nor  a 
handsome  town;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  its 
faouaes  are  mean  and  its  streets  narrow,  crooked, 
and  sometimes  not  accessible  to  carriages;  but  it 
is«  remarkable  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  its 
antiquity,  its  monuments,  and  the  historical  events 
of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre.  At  one  extre- 
mity of  the  town  is  the  castle,  and  at  the  other 
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the  cathedral.  The  former  is  an  immense  pile, 
built  at  (iifferent  epochs  and  in  diiferent  styles  of 
architecture.  Louis  XII.  was  bom  in  this  castle ; 
and  in  it  also  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  married  to 
the  Due  d'Alen9on,  and  Margaret  of  Yalois  to 
Henry  IV.  But  it  derives  its  principal  interest 
from  events  of  a  very  different  character.  Here, 
in  December,  1588,  the  Due  de  Guise,  and  bis 
brother  the  Cardinal,  were  basely  murdered  by  the 
order,  and  almost  in  the  presence,  of  Henry  III. 
This  also  was  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Mary,  and  of  the  death  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 
The  last  rays  of  glorv  fell  on  this  castle  in  1814, 
when  Maria  Louisa  lield  her  court  in  it  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a 
barrack.  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  edifice; 
but  the  finest  building  in  the  town  is  the  hotel  of 
the  prefecture,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace.  The 
view  from  its  gardens  is  extensive  and  fine.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Vincent  are  fine  monuments  to 
Gaston,  Due  d'Orleans,  and  a  datighter  of  that 
prince.  A  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
IS  connected  with  the  town  by  a  handsome  bridge 
of  11  arches,  begun  in  1717.  The  most  ancient 
monument  in  the  to^-n  is  a  superb  aqueduct,  as- 
cribed to  the  Romans,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  conveys  the  waters 
of  several  springs,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
to  a  reservoir  close  to  the  town,  whence  they  are 
distributed  among  public  fountains  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  Blois  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  de- 
partmentied  college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  a 
secondary  ecclesiastical  school;  a  bot^mical  garden, 
founded  by  Henry  IV.;  a  public  library,  with 
19,000  volumes ;  a  royal  society  of  agriculture ;  a 
departmental  nurser>'*,  &c.  It  has  also  a  port,  well 
frequented  by  the  craft  navigating  the  Loire ;  a 
theatre,  an  abattoire,  and  a  depot  detakms.  It 
produces  serges,  hosiery,  and  gloves,  cutlery  and 
hardware,  and  leather,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  wines,  spirits,  vinegar,  firewood,  and 
staves,  liquorice,  and  other  articles.  Bernier,  the 
celebrated  Eastern  traveller,  was  a  native  of  ( 
Blois. 

BLYTHE  (S.)  or  BLYTH  NOOK,  a  sea-port 
town  of  England,  co.  Northumberland,  on  the 
Blyth,  12  m,  NE.  by  N.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
8  m.  SE.  by  E.  Morpeth.  Pop.  in  1801,  1,283 ;  in 
1831,  1,9-14;  and  1,953  in  1861.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  pop.  is  almost  on  a  standstill.  The  town 
is  situate  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  where  it  dLs- 
chaiges  itself  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  con- 
sisted till  lately  of  a  few  narrow  ill-laid-out  streets; 
but  modem  improvements  are  giving  it  a  new 
aspect.  Its  church  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
parish  church  of  Earsdon:  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, and  other  dissenters  have  places  of  worship. 
The  coal  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  iron  from  the  Bedlington  works  is  largely 
exported.  The  harbour  is  excellent  for  ships  of 
small  burden,  affording  free  entrance  and  safe 
anchorage  in  all  seasons ;  and  the  coast  for  some 
miles  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  batliing.  There  is 
here  a  dry  dock,  a  custom-house  dependent  on 
tluit  of  Newcastle,  a  lighthouse,  and  a  beacon- 
light 

BO  AVISTA,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde  islands,  which  see, 

BOBBIO,  a  town  of  Northem  Italy,  prov. 
Genoa,  on  the  Trebbia,  34  m.  NE.  Genoa.  Pop. 
4,530  in  1858.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walli*, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  a  tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction.  It  was  ceded  to  Sardinia  in 
1743,  by  Austria. 

BOBROV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Voronege,  on  the  Bitioug,  62  m.  SE.  Voronege ; 
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lat.  50O  6'  N.,  long.  40©  10'  E.  Pop,  3,692  in  1858. 
•  The  town  haa  two  churches,  and  includes  a  large 
space  laid  out  in  gardens.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  number  of  beavers  (bobry)  formerly  found 
ill  its  vicinitv. 

BOBKUISK,  or  BOBRISK,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  gov.  Minsk,  on  the  Bobruia,  where  it 
fnllH  into  the  Berezina,  cap.  dist.  90  m.  SE.  Minsk. 
Pop.  22,055  in  1868.  The  toi^-n  was  strongly  for- 
tified in  1810  and  1812,  and  was  ineffectually 
attacked  bv  the  French  during  the  last  of  those 
years.    It  has  four  churches  and  a  gj'mnasium. 

BOCHNTA,  a  town  of  Galicia,  cap.  circ.,  near 
the  Kaba,  25  miles  ESE.  Cracow,  on  the  railway 
from  Cracow  to  Vienna.  Pop.  5,500  in  1867.  The 
town  has  a  gymnasium,  and  a  board  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  mines  and  salt-works.  For  an 
account  of  the  latter,  which  are  very  extensive, 
see  WiELiczKA. 

BOCnOLD,  or  BOCKHOLT,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Westphalia,  reg.  Munster,  on  the  Ah^  15  m. 
KNE.  Cleves.  Po^  5,183  in  1861.  There  ai« 
rich  iron-mines  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it  has  some 
trade  in  com  and  spirits,  vAth  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  silk. 

BOCHUM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  West- 
phalia, reg.  Amsberg,  cap.  circ,  25  m.  NE.  DUs- 
holdorf,  on  the  railway  from  DUsseldorf  to  MUnster. 
Pop.  9,855  in  1861.  'The  town  has  three  churches 
and  a  college,  and  manufactures  of  cloth,  steel, 
iron,  and  jeweller}^ 

BOCKING,  a  par.  and  lillage  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  huud.  Hinckford:  area  of  par.  3,800  acres. 
Pop.  3,555  in  1861.  The  village,  almost  con- 
tiguous to  Braintree,  and  31  m.  E.  by  N.  London, 
consists  principally  of  a  single  street,  extending 
along  the  high  road  from  Loudon  to  the  E.  coun- 
tia«.  There  are  several  com  and  fulling  mills  on 
the  river  Brain.  It  has  a  free  school,  endowed  by 
I)r,  Gauden,  bishop  of  Worcester,  for  the  education 
of  30  boys;  an  almshouse,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.;  and  some  other  charities.  (See 
Braintree.) 

BODMIN,  a  bor.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Cornwall,  hund,  Trigg,  25  m.  W.  by  N.  Pljnnouth 
on  the  (ireat  Western  railway.  Bodmin  is  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  countv*  is  built  on  a  gradual 
acclivity,  between  two  hills,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  main  street  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  'Hie 
houses  are  an  intermixture  of  low  irregular 
ancient  structures,  and  neatly  built  modem  ones. 
The  chm*ch  (rebuilt  alK)ut  a.d.  1472)  is  a  spacious 
I'tructure  in  the  later  (lothic  style,  situated  in  the 
vale  of  the  E.  end,  whence  the  town  gradually 
ascends.  The  Calvinists,  Wesleyans,  and  Br>'an- 
ites  have  each  chapels.  Therfe  is  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  foundwl  by  Elizabeth,  and  a 
national  girls*  school.  The  town-hall  was  origi- 
nally the  refectory  of  St,  Austin's  Priory ;  each  of 
its  ends  are  fitted  as  courts  of  justice,  and  the  in- 
termediate area  used  as  a  com-market ;  over  the 
whole  are  gran^  jury  and  public  assembly-rooms. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  was 
4,406,  and  tof  the  pari,  borough  6,381  in  1861.  The 
pari,  boundaries  comprise  the  entire  pansh,  and 
also  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Helland,  Lanivet, 
and  Lanhydrock,  in  all  an  area  of  16,300  acres.  It 
hns  returned  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23d 
of  Edw.  I. ;  the  right  of  election  having  beai 
vested,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  cor- 
poration. In  1864  there  were  408  registered 
electors.  The  market  is  held  on  Satunlay,  and  it 
lias  several  fairs.  The  chief  manufacture  is  shoes, 
of  which  a  considerable  number  are  made,  and 
sold  at  the  different  markets  and  fairs  of  the 
county.  A  branch  railroad,  commencing  at  Wade 
bridge   (at  the  heatl  of  Padstow  harbour),  about 
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6  m.  in  a  NW.  direction,  terminates  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  by  which  coals  and  other  articles  are 
brought  to' it,  as  well  as  lime  and  sea  sand  to  the 
agricultural  district  through  which  it  passes.  Bod- 
min isgovemed  by  a  mayor,  3  aldermen,  and  12 
coundllors.  It  is  a  stannary  town,  and  had  at  an 
early  period  the  privilege  of  stamping  tin.  The 
summer  assizes,  8  of  the  general  (quarter  sessiona, 
and  the  election  courts  for  the  E.  division  of  Core- 
wall,  are  held  here. 

BGi^OTIA,  a  famous  region  of  ancient,  and  now 
of  indep.  Greece,  prov.  E.  Hellas,  and  forming  the 
N.  part  of  the  monarchv  of  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
between  lat  SSP  9'  and  38°  44'  N.,  loii^.  22©  bdf 
and  230  49'  E. ;  shape  trianguhir,  havmg  XW. 
Phocis,  N.  the  Opuntian  Locris,  NE.  the  channels 
of  Talanda  and  Egripo,  and  S.  Attica  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf;  length  £.  to  W.  about  42  m.; 
greatest  breadth  27  m. 

Its  mountains,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
Zagora  (an.  Helicon)  mostly  surround  or  divide  it 
into  two  principal  basins,  those  of  the  Cephiaus 
and  Thebes.  Its  chief  riven  are  the  Gayrios 
(C^iuia)  and  the  Asopo  (Atopus),  It  contains 
three  lakes,  those  of  Tupolias  (Copeds)^  Sazzina 
{Hi/lica)f  and  Paralimni;  the  first  the  largest  in 
Greece.  It  is  a  high,  but  well-watered  region; 
and  as  many  of  the  streams  find  their  way,  and 
the  lakes  a  vent  to  the  sea,  only  by  means  of  sub- 
teiraneous  courses,  marshes  abound;  and  the 
atmosphere  is  damp,  foggy,  oppressive,  and  un- 
healthy in  some  places,  as  at  Livadia,  where  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  prevalent.  The  fertility  of 
Boeotia  is,  however,  such,  that  it  has  always  an 
abundant  crop,  though  elsewhere  famine  sliould 
prevail  The  land  is  well  cultivated,  especially  , 
with  wheat,  rice,  madder,  cotton,  maize,  hemp,  and 
tobacco.  Helicon  is  clothed  in  its  lower  parts  with  j 
evergreens ;  above  these  there  is  a  forest  of  pines, 
and  its  top  is  often  capped  with  snow ;  kermes  oak 
grows  abundantly,  and  6,000  okes  (258,000  lbs.)  aS 
gall-nuts  are  collected  yearly.  The  lake  Topoiias 
still  produces  the  reeds  anciently  so  celebrated  for 
rustic  flutes,  and  Boeotian  pipers  are  still  in  high 
repute.  Most  of  the  cottages  in  the  neighbouihood 
are  built  of  these  reeds.  Flocks  of  bustards  inhabit 
the  banks  of  Topoiias  ;  and  its  large  eels,  dried  and 
salted,  form  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  Many 
spots  in  Ikrotia  present  striking  scenery.  It  fonns 
two  eparchies,  those  of  Thebes  {Thiva)  and  Livadia, 
which  are  its  two  principal  towns. 

BOGENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Silesia,  reg.  Liegnitz,  18  m.  WSW.  Sagan.  Pop. 
1,760  in  1861.  The  village  has  in  its  Wdniiy 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  copper  and 
lead. 

BOGLIPOOR.    See  BHACorLPORE. 

BOGNOR,  a  marit  town  and  chapeliy  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Sussex,  rape  Chichester,  hund.  Aldwick, 
par.  8.  Berated,  56  m.  SW.  by  S.  London,  at  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Oast  railway.  Pop.  2,623  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  coast  between  Selsey 
Bill  and  Worthing,  amidst  rocks  that  extend  in  a 
curving  direction  2  or  3  m.  into  the  sea,  and  make 
it  inaccessible  except  to  the  smaller  class  of  coasting 
vessels ;  there  is  a  good  beach,  and  every  accom- 
modation for  bathing.  PreWously  to  1780  it  was 
a  small  fishing  village,  and  this  is  still  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  resident  populaHon,  who  send  their 
produce  to  the  London  market.  In  the  above 
year  Sir  R.  Hotham  commenced  building  a  villa 
and  some  good  lodging-houses,  since  wliich  this 
watering-place  has  continued  to  enlarge,  and  fomis 
a  favourite  resort  for  those  who  seek  retirement, 
rather  than  gaiety,  in  occasional  change  of  scene. 
It  is  sheltered  on' the  N,  by  the  South  Do^ti  hill?. 


BOGODOUKHOF 

A  range  extending  from  Portsdovm  to  Dover.  The 
Portsmouth  and  Arundel  Canal  passes  within  8  m. 
There  are  Episcopal,  Independent,  and  Weslcyan 
chapels;  a  school,  in  which  20  eirls  are  clothed 
and  educated ;  another  (founded  by  the  late  Prin- 
cess Charlotte)  for  60  girls ;  and  good  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
The  r^ulation  of  the  town  is  placed  under  com- 
missioners (by  an  Act  of  Parliament),  who  meet 
monthly,  and  levy  a  duty  of  2s.  a  chaldron  on 
coals,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing  roads, 
drc  Weekly  markets  are  held,  in  a  spacious  modem 
market-place,  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and  an 
annual  fair  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July. 

BOGODOUKHOF,  or  BOGODUCfeEOW,  atown 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Kharkof,  cap.  distr.,  on 
the  Merlo,  60  m.  NE.  Polteva;  lat,  5(P  2'  N.,  long. 
350  50'  E.  Pop.  10,600  in  1858.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch.  The  in- 
habit4mts  are  principally  employed  in  tanning  and 
dressing  leather,  and  making  it  up  into  boots  and' 
shoes ;  they  also  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  hides. 

BOGORODITSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
gov.  Tula,  cap.  distr.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
liCsnoi-Oupert  and  the  Viarkova,  40  m.  SSE.  Tula. 
Pop.  4,504  in  1858.  The  town  has  an  Imperial 
castle  and  four  churches.  The  country  round  is 
productive  of  com,  hemp,  flax,  and  honey,  whicli 
form  the  principal  objects  of  the  trade  of  the  town. 

BOGOTA  (fomierly  Santa  Fe  deBoaota),  a  city 
of  Colombia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  and  the  seat  of 
the  government,  on  an  elevated  plateau  at  tliefoot 
of  Mount  Chingasa,  8,615  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  226  m.  E.  the  Pacific  Ocean,  50  m.  E.  the 
river  Hagdalena,  65  m.  SE.  Houda,  and  134  m. 
NE.  Neyva;  lat,  40  37'  N.,  long.  74®  10'  W. 
Pop.  from  30,000  to  40,000.  Owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, the  city  enjajT*  a  fine  and  equable  tempera- 
ture ;  the  climate,  however,  is  exceedingly  humid, 
though  not  unhealthy.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  town  from  the  ^W.  is  very  imposing :  being 
built  on  risuig  ground,  it  forms  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  white  towers  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  monasteries  of  Montseirat  and  Guadalupe  are 
seen  seated  on  lofty  peaks  behind  it.  Streets  gene- 
rally narrow,  but  regular,  intersecting  each  other 
at  nght  angles,  and  some  having  a  stream  of  water 
constantly  flowing  dovra.  the  middle;  all  of  them 
are  paved,  and  the  principal  ones  have  footpaths. 
The  chief  street,  or  CaUe  Real,  has  at  its  extremity' 
the  plaga  mayor,  or  principal  square,  where  the 
market  is  held ;  it  is  formed  by  the  cathedral,  the 
palace  of  the  president,  and  the  custom-house. 
l>ogota  being  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  the 
houses  are  low,  with  thick  walls,  elegance  being 
commonly  sacrificed  to  solidity.  Nearly  half  the 
area  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  religious  stractures ; 
there  are  26  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  9 
monasteries,  and  3  nunneries ;  and  four-sixtlis  of 
the  houses  in  Bogota  are  said  to  belong  to  them. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  1814,  and  distinguished  by 
the  simplicity  of  its  interior,  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1827.  Most  of  the  other  churches 
are  more  remaricable  for  gorgeousness  and  gilding 
tlian  for  taste ;  gems  are  laAished  in  profusion  upon 
the  statues.  The  palace  of  the  former  viceroys  of 
New  Granada,  now  occupied  by  the  president  of 
the  republic,  can  boast  no  architectural  beauty. 
The  mint  is  a  large  plain  building.  There  are 
three  sets  of  barracks,  two  qiuarteU,  and  an  artillery 
depot,  where  all  military  equipments  are  made,  and 
articles  of  European  manufacture  repaired ;  some 
of  the  convents  have  haspitals  attached,  but  they 
are  wretchedly  conducted,  and  very  dirty.  It  has 
a  university  and  three  colleges,  the  principal  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Jesuits;  a  school  of  chemistry 
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and  mineralogy ;  a  Lancastrian  school  on  the  most 
liberal  principles;  a  national  academy;  and  a 
public  library.  'There  is  a  theatre,  a  well-con- 
structed building,  and  well  attended ;  but  the  per- 
formances are  bad.  The  private  houses  in  Bogota 
are  constmcted  of  sun-dried  brick,  whitewashed, 
and  tiled ;  latterly  their  style  has  been  considerably 
improved.  Beams  are  now  concealed  by  a  ceiling'; 
glass  has  been  introduced  into,  and  barricades  re- 
moved from,  the  windows;  the  street  doors  are 
better  painted,  and  light  balconies  have  begun  to 
supersede  enormous  and  heavy  galleries.  In  gene- 
ral, the  houses  are  built  with  a  court  in  the  centre, 
round  which  runs  a  gallery  or  a  covered  terrace. 
The  furniture  is  simple,  but  European  carpets  and 
other  manufactures  are  now  in  ver}'  general  use. 
There  are  no  chimneys,  stoves  only  being  used. 
In  the  principal  streets,  the  ground  floors  are 
occupied  by  shops ;  these  are,  however,  dirty  and 
dark,  and  the  only  admission  for  daylight  is  by 
the  door.  Almost  every  inhabitant,  not  in  the 
employ  of  government,  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
army,  is  a  shopkeeper.  '  Seated  upon  his  counter, 
smoking  incessantly,  and  giving  laconic  answers 
to  his  customers,  the  Colombian  merchant  in  many 
respects  resembles  those  of  Smyrna  or  Aleppo? 
The  city  is  very  badly  lighted ;  there  are  no  com- 
mon sewers;  and  the  ^th  being  cast  into  the 
streams  that  mn  through  the  streets  renders  them 
infectious.  Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  want  of  carriages,  some  of  the  streets 
are  overgrown  with  p-ass.  The  market  is  well  and 
cheaply  supplied  with  provisions;  but  European 
manufactures  are  said  to  be  extravagantly  dear. 
There  are  no  carts  or  vehicles  of  any  description, 
traffic  being  carried  On  exclusively  bv  mules.  The 
environs  of  Bogota  are  agreeable,  but  little  fre- 
quented, the  mvourite  promenade  being  the 
alameday  or  public  walk,  at  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  town.  The  costume  of  the  females  is  pecu- 
liar. Rich  and  poor  dress  alike  out  of  doors :  the 
manUlla  is  wom ;  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  envelopes 
the  head,  and  covers  all  the  features  excepting  the 
eyes,  reaching  to  the  waist;  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  by  a  broad-brimmed  beaver  hat.  The 
women  of  Bogota  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  handsome;  their  complexions  are  fair  and 
clear;  their  physic^omy  is  Spanish.  Visiting, 
eveninjB^  parties,  baUs,  masquerades,  and  religious 
processions  are  their  chief  amusements ;  as  bull- 
fights, cock-fights,  the  theatre,  and  gambling  are 
those  of  the  men. 

Bogota  was  founded  by  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de 
Quesada,  who  built  twelve  huts  here  in  1538 ;  in 
1548  it  was  created  a  city,  and  made  the  seat  of  a 
royal  audiencia\  and  in  1561  advanced  to  the  ho- 
nours of  a  metropolitan  see.  It  was  the  capital 
of  New  Granada,  while  a  colony  of  Spain ;  a  dis- 
tinction which,  since  the  war  of  liberation,  it  has 
changed  for  the  greater  one  it  at  present  enjoys, 
as  the  head  city  of  a  free  state. 

BOGWANGOLA,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bengal,  8  m.  NE.  Moorshedabad ;  lat. 
240  21'  N.,  long.  88°  29'  E.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
bamboo,  mats,  and  thatch ;  but  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  from  hence  the  cap.  of  the 
district  is  chiefly  supplied  with  grain. 

BOHAIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep,  Aisne,  cap. 
canton,  16  m.  NNE.  St.  Quentin,  on  a  branch  line 
of  the  Northern  of  France  railway.  Pop.  5,051  in 
1861.  It  has  a  fabric  of  Grerman  clocks  h  carillon, 
and  produces  shawls  and  gauzes. 

BOHEMIA  (German  Bohmenf  Boh.  Czech) 
(Kingdom  of),  an  inland  country,  occupying  the 
centre  of  Europe,  and  forming  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  Austrian  empire,  between  lat.  48°  34' 
and  51°  3'  N.,  and  long.  129  5'  and  16°  46'  E., 
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having  NE.  Prnsaian  Silesia,  N.  and  NW.  Saxony, 
SW.  Bavaria,  and  S.  and  SE.  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  and  Moraviiu  Shape,  an  irregular  rhom- 
boid ;  greatest  length,  E.  and  W.,  200  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  N.  to  S^  170  m.  The  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  amounts  to  902*85  Austrian,  or  20,285 
English  square  miles.  The  population  numbered 
3,828,749  in  1831,  and  had  increased,  at  the  gene- 
ral census  of  Oct.  31,  1857,  to  4,706,525.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  number  speak  the  Slavonic,  and 
the  rest  the  German  language.  Bohemia  is  more 
densely  populated  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire. 

Motmtains  atul  Rivers, — Bohemia  is  a  basin, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountain-ranges, 
which  in  some  parts  rise  to  upwards  of  5,000  ft.  in 
height.  From  the  Fichtelgebiige  (pine  mountains), 
near  the  W.  extremity,  the  chain  called  the  Erzge- 
biige  (ore  mountains)  runs  NE.,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  as  far  as 
the  exit  of  the  Elbe  from  the  first^mentioned 
country.  The  highest  point  of  this  range  is  the 
Schwarzwald,  alwut' 4,000  ft.  above  the  sea; 
])arallel  to  it  is  the  Mittelgebiige  (midland  moun- 
tains), which  runs  as  far  as  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  From  the  r.  bank  of  the  Elbe,  E.  and  S£., 
forming  in  part  the  frontier  against  Prussia,  run  a 
series  of  chains  entitled  successively  the  Lannitzer, 
Iser,  Kiesen  (giant),  and  Sudeten^ebirge,  the 
loftiest  point  of  which,  the  Snow-cap,  is  from  6,200 
to  6,400  ft.  in  height.  The  SW.  border  is  formed 
by  the  Biihmen^'ald,  or  Bohemian  forest  moun- 
tains, included  in  the  Hercynian  forest  of  the 
ancients,  and  a  branch  from  the  Fichtelgcbirge: 
they  are  wild  and  precipitous,  and  contrast  re- 
markably with  the  Moravian  chain  in  the  SE., 
wliich  is  of  gentle  ascent,  varying  from  2,000  to 
3,000  ft.  in  height,  and  separating  the  affluents  of 
the  Elbe  from  those  of  the  Danube.  Within  these 
boundaries,  Bohemia  presents  an  undulating  sur- 
face, with  an  inclination  for  the  most  part  towards 
the  N. ;  its  hills  are  sometimes  steep,  and  even 
precipitous,  but  rising  generally  no  higher  than 
about  500  or  600  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Bohemia  forms,  in  fact,  an  elevated  plateau, 
sloping  towards  the  N.,  and  drained  by  the  Elbe, 
which  traverses  two-thirds  of  its  breadth,  and 
receives  the  numerous  brooks  and  streams  that 
descend  from  its  lofty  barriers.  The  sources  of 
this  great  river  are  in  the  Riesengebirge  moun- 
tains, whence  it  descends,  in  a  S.  direction,  to 
Pardubitz,  and  thence  W.  as  far  as  Melnik,  where, 
after  receiving  the  Moldau,  it  becomes  navigable. 
In  its  course  to  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  it  is  joined 
besides  bv  the  Adler,  at  Konigingratz,  the  Iser, 
and  the  kgor ;  the  Wattawa,  Sasawa,  Beraunka, 
and  Luschnitz  fall  into  the  Moldau  before  its 
junction  with  the  Elbe.  The  Moldau  is  na\'igable 
from  Budweis,  and  a  railway  between  that  town 
and  Linz,  on  the  Danube,  completed  as  early  as 
1 824,  forms  a  connecting  link  of  communication 
l^etween  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
lliis  Budweis-Linz  railroad  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Europe ;  but  being  only  adapted  to  carriages  drawn 
by  horses,  and  having  to  pass  over  considerable 
heights,  which  occasion  much  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense in  transporting  goods,  the  advantages  it 
afforded  were  insufficient  to  divert  the  coiu^e  of 
trade  into  this  new  channel. 

Minemla, — The  mineral  riches  of  Bohemia  are 
of  considerable  importance  and  value.  From  the 
13th  to  the  17th  centuries,  considerable  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  were  obtained ;  the  first  is  now, 
however,  no  longer  met  with,  except  occasionally 
in  small  quantities,  in  the  beds  of  some  of  the 
streams ;  but  above  20,000  marks  of  silver  are  still 
obtained  annually  from  the  lead  mines.    The  latter 


produce  about  60,000  cwts.  a  year  of  lead  and 
litharge.  Iron  b  found  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  the  product  is  but  trifling,  not  exceeding 
from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  a  year.  There  are  Hso 
tin  mines  fthe  only  ones  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions), witn  mines  of  copper,  zinc,  cinnabar, 
arsenic,  cobalt,  ^c  Coal  is  pretty  abundant,  par- 
ticularly in  the  N.  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
produce,  which  has  increased  very  rapidly  of  late 
years,  is  above  100,000  tons  a  year.  There  are  a 
great  variety  of  mineral  springs,  those  of  Tdplitz, 
Carlsbad,  and  Seidlitz  having  a  European  reputa- 
tion. About  800,000  bottles  of  water  from  these 
springs  are  annually  exported.  All  the  salt  used 
in  fiiohemia  is  imported.  The  working  of  the 
mines  is  superintended  by  two  mining  commis- 
sions, at  Joachimsthal  and  Przibram.  Lnder  these 
are  23  inferior  mining  courts  and  branches,  the 
miners  having  their  own  codes  of  law  and  especial 
courts  of  justice ;  the  whole  is  controlled  by  a  de- 
partment of  the  ministry  of  finance  at  Vienna. 

Climate  very  healthy,  but,  from  the  elevation  of 
the  country,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  cold.  In 
the  mountainous  regions,  the  snow,  which  often 
lies  12  ft.  deep,  does  not  disappear  until  April; 
the  mildest  climate  is  that  of  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe.  At  Prague,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  about  47^  Fahr.  The  prevalent  winds  are 
westerly. 

Soil  and  Agrictdture, — The  soil  of  Bohemia  con- 
sists principally  of  a  clayey  loam,  but  in  parts 
sandy  loams  and  sand  predominate.  In  some  of 
the  mountainous  circles  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
waste  land ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  valleys 
are  verj*  fertile.  The  finest  land  is  m  the  drclc'of 
Saaz.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  amounting 
to  20,285  Eng.  sq.  m.,  or  12,982,000  Eng.  acres,  it 
is  estimated  that  11,050,673  acres  are  under  culture 
or  otherwise  productive,  being  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:— Arable  lands,  5,532,509  acres;  common 
pasture  lands,  869,662  acres;  woods,  3,393,215 
acres ;  vineyards,  6,367  acres ;  meadows  and  gar- 
dens, 338,930  acres ;  the  rest  being  barren  moan- 
tains,  water,  roads,  and  other  unculdvable  lands. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Germany,  rye  forms  the 
principal  crop,  and  next  to  it  is  oats,  and  then 
barley  and  wheat  Potatoes  are  now  very  exten- 
sively cultivated,  particularly  in  tlie  mountainuos 
districts,  where  they  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people.  Flax  and  hemp  are  principal 
objects  of  attention,  and  supply  tlie  material  far 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country.  Hops,  which 
are  excellent,  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities, 
about  12,000  cwt.  being  annually  exported  to 
Ba^niria  only.  The  culture  of  l)eet-root,  with  t 
view  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  has  of  lateyeais 
increased  very  rapidly ;  there  were,  in  1865,  alwMB 
100  factories  in  operation.  Some  wine  is  made, 
but  the  quality  is  very  inferior,,  and  beer  is  the 
national  beverage.  lentil  recently,  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  stock  husbandTv; 
latterly,  however,  considerable  efforts  have  b«n 
made  to  improve  the  breeds,  and  these  have  been 
very  successful,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
sheep.  The  supply  of  cattle  is  inadequate  for  the 
consumption,  and  there  is  annually  a  large  unpor- 
tation  fh)m  Poland  and  Hun|:aiT.' 

On  the  whole,  agriculture  m  Bohemia,  though  a 
good  deal  improved,  is  still  in  a  very  badntanl 
state.  This,  no  doubt,  is  ascribable  to  a  variety  of 
causes  ;  but  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  depre^l 
state  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  want  of  leases. 
Most  of  the  land  is  parcelled  out  into  immciise 
estates;  and  these  are  cultivated,  either  by  pea- 
sjmts  employed  by,  and  working  on  account  of,  the 
landlord,  or  by  petty  occupiers,  paying  a  lal»onr 
rent  for  theur  land.    Mr.  Gleig  has  given  some 
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curious  details  in  reference  to  this  subject  in  his 
Travels  in  Geimany,  13obemia,  Ac  *  Of  lar^^e 
towns,'  he  says,  *  there  seems  to  be,  in  Bohemia, 
rery  few ;  but  every  vale  and  strath  is  crowded 
with  human  dwellings  ;  village  succeeding  village, 
and  hamlet  treading  on  hamlet,  with  the  most 
remarkable  fecundity.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
may  strain  your  eyes  in  vain  in  search  of  those 
species  of  habitations  which  give  to  our  English 
landscapes  their  peculiar  charm.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  all  Bohemia— I  question  whether  there  be 
in  all  Germany^as  a  park ;  and  as  to  detached 
farm-houses,  they  are  totally  unknown.  The  nobi- 
lity inhabit  what  they  term  schlosses,  that  is  to 
say,  castles  or  palaces,  which  are  invariably  planted 
down  either  in  the  very  heart  of  a  town  or  lai^^e 
village,  or  at  most  a  gun-shot  removed  from  it. 
No  sweeping  meadows  surround  them  with  their 
tasteful  swells,  their  umbrageous  covers,  and  lordly 
avenues ;  no  deer  troop  from  glade  to  ^lade,  or 
cluster  in  groups  round  the  stem  of  some  giant  oak, 
their  favourite  haunt  for  ages.  But  up  to  the 
very  hall  door,  or  at  least  to  the  foundations  of 
the  wall  which  girdles  in  the  court- vard,  perhaps 
12  or  20  ft.  wide,  the  plough  regularly  passes.  A 
j^arden,  the  graf  generally  possesses,  and  his  taste 
in  flowers  is  good ;  but  it  almost  always  happens 
that  his  very  garden  affords  no  privacy,  and  that 
his  flowers  are  huddled  together  within  some 
narrow  space,  perhaps  in  the  verj'  court^yard  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken  as  alone  divi(iing  his 
mansion  from  the  open  and  cultivated  fields.  With 
respect,  again,  to  the  condition  of  the  ctdtivators, 
that  is,  in  all  respects,  so  different  from  the  state 
of  our  agricultural  gentlemen  at  home,  that,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  saying  over  again  what  has  been 
stated  a  thousand  times  already,  1  must  describe 
it  at  length.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  no 
class  of  persons  in  Bohemia  corresponding  to  our 
English  farmer.  Nobody  hires  land  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  it,  at  least  nobody  for  such  a 
purpose  hires  a  large  tract  of  land  ;  but  each  indi- 
vidual cultivates  lus  own  estate,  whether  it  be  of 
wide  or  of  narrow  extent.  Thus  the  graf,  or 
prince,  though  he  be  the  owner  of  an  entire  circle, 
IS  yet  the  only  farmer  within  that  circle.  He  does 
nor.  let  an  acre  of  ground  to  a  tenant ;  but  having 
built  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  adequate  number 
of  bouerin-houses,  he  plants  in  each  of  these  a 
boner-man,  and  pays  him  for  tilling  the  ground. 
These  bouerin-houses,  again,  are  all  cluster^  toge- 
ther into  villages,  so  that  the  bouer-man  is  never 
without  an  abundant  society  adapted  to  his  tastes; 
and  very  happily,  albeit  very  rudely,  his  days  and 
nights  appear  to  be  spent 

*■  The  land  in  Bohemia  does  not,  however,  belong 
exclusively  to  any  order  in  the  community.  Many 
bouer-men  are  owners  of  their  farms,  some  of  them 
to  the  extent  of  100  acres  and  more;  while  almost 
every  township  has  its  territories,  which,  like  the 
noble's  estate,  are  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
burgh.  But  in  all  cases  it  is  the  owner,  and  not 
the  cultivator,  to  whom  the  proceeds  of  the  harv'est 
belong.  These  are,  indeed,  gathered  in  and  housed 
for  him  by  his  representatives,  who,  in  addition  to 
some  fixed  money  payments,  for  the  most  part 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  cow  or  two  on 
the  wastes  belonging  to  Uie  manor  ;  but  all  the 
risk  and  trouble  of  converting  his  grain  into  money 
attaches  to  the  proprietor  ofthe  soil.'     (iL  19.) 

But  though  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  land 
be  cultivated  in  the  way  described,  by  hired  labour, 
still  it  is  certain  that  a  good  deal  is  let  in  Bo- 
hemia, as  in  all  similarly  situated  countries,  not 
for  money  or  a  quantity  of  produce,  but  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  labour  to  be  performed  on  the  estate 
of  the  lord,  which  amount  is  regulated  by  a  law 


called  the  Roboth-natent  Mr.  Reeve,  in  his  Sketches 
of  Bohemia,  has  trie  following  statement  as  to  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  lords  and  those 
occupying  their  estates,  under  this  system : — 

*  The  subjects,  as  they  are  termed,  are  all  regis- 
tered in  the  l>ooks  of  the  estates ;  the  lord  collects 
the  king's  taxes,  besides  his  own  dues,  and  sends 
an  annual  supply  of  recruits  to  the  imperial  army. 
He  has  the  power  of  expelling  misdemeanants 
from  his  estate,  and  he  exercises  a  certain  con> 
trol  over  his  subjects ;  but  the  peasants  are  by  no 
means  attached  to  the  soil ;  and  they  may  always 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  against  their  lonl, 
with  a  proverbial  certainty  (such  is  the  policy  of 
the  government)  of  gaining  their  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lord  represents  the  government  to 
his  peasants,  and  the  peasants  to  the  government ; 
and  whilst  he  is  accountable  to  the  justice  of  the 
country,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  exercise  a  bene- 
ficent mfluence  over  the  lower  orders.  He  provides 
for  their  instruction ;  he  inUoduces  improvements, 
and  encourages  trade ;  he  increases  their  commer- 
cial relations ;  he  arbitrates  in  their  disputes ;  and 
in  proportion  to  his  fulfilment  or  neglect  of  these 
functions,  the  estate  is  prosperous  or  poor.  It  often 
happens  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  ac- 
quired a  purely  German  character,  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  Austrian  government,  but  very 
much  opposed  to  the  national  spirit  and  national 
wants  of  the  Bohemian  people.  All  the  ancient 
seignorial  rights  which  were  not  legalised  and 
regulated  by  Joseph  II.,  as  the  Roboth  dues,  &&, 
were  abolbhed  by  tliat  monarch.  But  the  tradi- 
tion of  feudal  attachment  and  of  feudal  obedience 
still  exists  amongst  the  people  :  thus,  although 
the  (;onsent  of  the  lord  is  not  legally  required  to  a 
marriage  between  his  peasants,  it  is  generally 
asked,  and  considered  indispensable.  The  posses- 
sions of  some  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  are  immense ; 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  owns  one-eighth  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  estates  once  held  by  the  great 
Wallenstein  were  so  vast  as  to  have  formed  the 
appanage  of  six  great  families  after  his  death  and 
attainder.'  (Metropolitan  Mag.,  April  1837.)  This 
state  of  things  still  exists  in  part,  although  modem 
political  and  social  reforms,  originating  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
constitutional  government,  have  brought  about  a 
great  change,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  Roboth 
system. 

Here,  as  in  most  other  countries,  industry  flou- 
rishes most  where  it  has  to  contend  with  the 
greatest  difficulties.  The  rich  level  lands  of  Bo- 
hemia, instead  of  being  the  best,  are  the  worst 
cultivated.  The  occupiers  of  the  mountainous  and 
poorer  districts  display,  speaking  generally,  not 
only  the  greatest  industry,  but  the  greatest  skill, 
and  the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  forests,  as  already  seen,  are  very  extensive ; 
they  are  mostly  situated  in  the  W.  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  district  of  Prachin. 
Thev  are  estimated  to  yield  annually  above 
2,000,000  cubic  fathoms  of  wood. 

Manufacturer, — With  the  exception,  perhapt, 
of  Moravia,  Bohemia  has  long  been  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  Austrian  states  for  its  manu-' 
factures.  It  long  produced  the  finest  linens  and 
linen  yam  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Spinning 
is  the  universal  and  favourite  employment  of  the 
women ;  and  no  fewer  than  500,000  females  are  said 
to  prosecute  it  aa  a  subsidiary  business.  About 
55,000  hands  are  supposed  to  be  still  employed  in 
hand-loom  linen  weaving ;  and  the  total  annual 
value  of  the  produce  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
including  that  of  lace,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1,200,000/.  a  year.  This  branch  of  industry  is 
said,  however,  to  be  on  the  decline,  in  consequence 
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of  the  growth  of  the  cotton  mannfocture.  There 
arc  about  500  bleaching  establishments  in  full 
work,  and  the  manufacture  of  potash  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  woollen  manufacture  is  very  ex- 
tensive :  in  spinning,  only  55,000  hands  are  said 
to  be  engaged  ;  and  in  weaving,  from  15,000  to 
16,000 :  the  weaving  of  woollen  stockings  employs 
from  2,000  to  8,000  hands.  The  hat-makers,  fur- 
riers, ^c.,  are  estimated  at  about  1,200,  and  the 
leather  manufacturers  at  4,000.  There  are  about 
100  paper-mills ;  and  the  imperial  tobacco  manu- 
factory at  Seidlitz  supplies  the  whole  country 
with  that  article,  through  the  agency  of  above 
7,000  retail  shops.  The  manufacture  of  metals 
and  minerals,  and  of  beet-root  sugar,  has  already 
been  alluded  to. 

But  of  all  the  Bohemian  manufactuzes  none  is 
nearly  so  well  known  in  foreign  countries  as  that 
of  glass.  Bohemian  glass  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of 
England  or  France ;  but  the  art  of  staining,  paint- 
ing, and  gilding  glass,  is  much  better  understood 
here  than  in  other  countries,  and  articles  of  Bo- 
hemian manufacture  are  unequalled  in  point  of 
lightness  and  richness  of  appearance.  Altogether, 
from  l-5th  to  I-4th  part  of  the  inhab.  of  Bohemia 
are  engaged  in  manufactures.  But  nearly  all  the 
hand-spinners  and  weavers  combine  with  their 
business  that  of  cultivators  of  patches  of  land,  and 
other  employments. 

Owing  to 'the  want  of  capital,  many  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  are  obliged  to  engage  in  manu- 
factures. Thus,  Prince  Kinsky,  and  Counts  Har- 
rach  and  Bucquoy,  are  the  greatest  glass  manu- 
facturers ;  Prince  Auersbeig  manufactures  sulphur, 
vitriol,  and  colours;  Count  Urbna  and  Prince 
Windizhgratz,  tin  plates ;  Count  Thun,  porcelain ; 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  earthenware;  Prince  Wallen- 
stein  and  others,  beet^root  sugar,  and  so  forth. 

Races  of  People.— -Of  the  4,700,000  people  in 
Bohemia,  about  3,000,000  are  Czeches,  of  Slavonic 
origin,  and  the  rest  Germans  and  Jews.  The 
Germans,  to  the  amount  of  900,000,  principallv  in- 
habit the  camtal  and  the  circles  of  Elbogen,  Saaz, 
Lcitmeritz,  Bidschow,  and  KOnigratz.  In  these 
circles  German  is  the  more  prevalent  language, 
though  even  in  them  Bohemian  is  often  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  as  it  is  that  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  even  of  the  higher  ranks 
in  other  parts.  The  German  pop.  is  more  indus- 
trious, intelligent^  and  enterprising  than  the  Sla^ 
vouic.  The  Jews  have  been  settled  in  Bohemia 
from  a  very  remote  epoch.  Here,  as  in  other 
countries,  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  mercantile 
and  pecuniary  transactions ;  and  they  are  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  business  of  distilling  and 
brewing. 

RdigUm. — Notwithstanding  Bohemia  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  determined  and  long-continued  stand  her 
inhabitants  made  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated by  Hubs  and  his  followers,  she  is  now 
become  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  Catho- 
licism. The  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bohemians  has 
been  entirely  subdued;  and  they  have  become 
amongst  the  most  bigoted  and  superstitious  ad- 
herents of  a  faith  imposed  on  them  by  the  sword 
f)f  the  conqueror  and  the  rack  and  gibbet  of  the 
inquisitor.  The  church  hierarchy  consists  of  an 
archbishop  (of  Prague),  3  bishop8,*7  deans  of  chap- 
ters, with  numerous  canons,  11  archdeacons,  133 
deacons,  1,1 07  parish  and  505  minor  cures.  Though 
the  monastic  institutions  were  much  diminwhed 
l»y  the  vigorous  and  salutary  reforms  effected  by 
Joseph  II.,  there  are  still  no  fewer  than  75  monas- 
teries and  7  convents,  comprising  alwyt  1,020 
monks  and  160  nuns ;  these  are,  however,  obliged 
to  do  the  duty  of  parish  clergy,  or  to  employ  them- 


selves in  education,  or  In  the  care  of  the  hospitals. 
Joseph  II.  granted  full  toleration  to  all  sorts  of 
religions.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  together 
amount  to  from  60,000  to  70,000.  The  Jews, 
amounting  to  nearly  70,000,  are  under  the  grand 
mbbi  at  Prague. 

Education. — Bohemia  has  a  great  number  of 
educational  establishments.  The  institutions  con- 
sist of  a<  university  at  Prague;  a  polytechnic 
school;  26  gymnasiums;  3  philosophioid  soni- 
naries ;  8  theological  seminaries ;  1  militaiy  aca- 
demy; 3  convents  for  female  education;  1  Jewish 
college ;  40  grammar  schools ;  2,500  Cadiolic,  36 
Protestant,  and  20  Jewish,  schools;  and  there  are 
also  schools  for  music  and  dravring,  an  observatoty, 
and  numerous  libraries  and  cabinets  of  natural 
historv,  arts,  and  sciences.  The  Academy  of  Prague, 
though  not  long  established,  enjoys  considerable 
celebrity.  But  notwithstanding  this  impo»ng 
number  of  educational  establishments,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is,  in  reality,  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
There  are  detailed  official  returns  on  Uie  subject, 
but  the  general  state  of  education  in  Bohenola  may 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  conscription 
of  1857,  it  was  found  that  in  the  arehducoyof 
Austria,  of  2,649  recruits,  2,323  were  able  to  read 
and  write,  while  in  Bohemia  there  were,  amoo^ 
11,213  recruits,  only  6,597,  or  scarcely  one-hall, 
able  to  read  and  write. 

During  the  reign  of  Joseph  11.  the  use  of  die 
Bohemian  language  was  forbidden,  not  only  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  but  also  in  the  colleges  and  higher 
academies.  But,  instead  of  sapfsessing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  this  seems  to  have  occasioned 
a  reaction  in  its  favour;  and  during  the  present 
century  Bohemian  literature  has  h&Sa.  a  good  deal 
attended  to,  and  made  considerable  progresai 

Poor, — The  number  of  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  in  the  capital  and  principal  towns  is 
very  considerable,  and  m  the  towns  tne  poor  are 
carefully  provided  for.  No  regular  poor-rates  are, 
however,  collected;  where  the  foundation  funds 
and  voluntary  subscriptions  do  not  suffice,  the  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  government.  But  the  con- 
tributions of  the  latter  are  afforded  very  sparin^j, 
and  begging  is,  after  all,  the  great  resource  of  the 
Bohemian  poor,  as  it  must  be  of  the  poor  of  every 
country  where  a  compulsory  provision  is  not  es- 
tablished. It  is  here,  in  fact,  univosal ;  and  all 
travellers  are  disgusted  with  the  numbers  and  im- 
portunity of  the  mendicants. 

Manners  and  Ouatoms. — ^The  Bohemians  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music  and  dancing,  and  have 
attained  to  great  proficiency  in  both.  The  nations! 
airs  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Slowaks 
of  the  NW.  part  of  Hungaij',  and  aio  gcnerally 
plaintivo.  The  waltz  is  the  favourite  dance;  ai^ 
two  of  its  most  fashionable  varieties,  the  Redatnok 
and  the  Gaioppej  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Bohemian  peasants.  The  men  are  generally  robust 
and  well  proportioned ;  and  the  women  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  The  dispositions  of  the 
people  are  more  mercurial,  and  their  manners  more 
gay,  frank,  and  open,  than  those  of  their  Saxtfli 
neighbours.  How  much  soever  the  objects  of  lJ)eir 
veneration  may  be  changed,  the^  are  still,  as  in 
the  days  of  IIuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  zealous 
defenders  of  what  they  believe  to  be  right  and 
proper.  There  is  a  nearly  total  want  of  a  middle 
class — an  intermediate  rank  between  the  lords  and 
their  vassals.  AVith  the  exception  of  Prague,  there 
are  no  great  towns,  none  of  those  /bet  whence 
intelligence  and  civilisation  are  dimised  over  a 
country.  But,  however  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
the  character  of  the  Bohemian  peasant  is  mast  re- 
spectable. In  p<iint  of  morals,  he  is  quite  on  a 
}c^'cl  with  the  peasantry  of  other  nations.    Crimes 
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of  violence  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  proportion 
of  iilegidmate  to  le^timate  births  is  as  1  to  8 ; 
bat  in  the  capital  it  is  as  high  as  1  to  2. 

GovemmenL-^XJp  to  the  year  1849,  the  chief 
political  power  in  Bohemia  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  nobili^,  some  2,260  in  number,  induding  14 
princes,  172  counts,  80  barons,  and  more  than  100 
hereditary  knights  as  heads  of  families.  The  total 
revenues  of  the  nobility  were  estimated  fifty  vears 
ago  at  180,000,000  of  florins,  or  18,000,000/.  * 

The  year  1849,  which  gave  a  constitution  to  the 
Austrian  empire,  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  the 
influence  of  the  nobility,  b^  giving  to  Bohemia, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  monarchy, 
so-called  Provincial  Diets.  All  these  Diets  are 
farmed  in  the  same  manner,  only  differing  in  the 
number  of  deputies.  Each  consists  of  only  one 
assembly,  composed;  1st,  of  the  archbishop  and 
bishops 'of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Onental 
Greek  Church  and  the  chancellors  of  universitiea ; 
2nd,  of  the  representatives  of  great  estates,  elected 
by  all  landowners  paying  not  less  than  100  florins, 
or  lot,  taxes ;  3rd,  of  the  representatives  of  towns, 
elected  by  those  citizens  who  possess  municipal 
rights;  4th,  of  the  representatives  of  boards  of 
commerce  and  trade-unions,  chosen  by  the  re- 
spective members;  and  5th,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  rural  communes,  elected  by  such  inha- 
bitants as  pay  a  small  amount  of  direct  taxation. 
The  ProvincuU  Diets  are  competent  to  make  laws 
concerning  local  administration,  particularly  those 
affecting  county  taxation,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  educational,  church,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  public  works  executed  at  the  public 
expense.  The  executive  is  directed  by  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  ministry  at  Vienna;  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  imperial  united  chancery, 
under  which  is  the  Gubemium  at  Prague.  The 
court  of  appeals  at  Prague  is  under  the  ministry 
of  justice  at  Vienna ;  the  receiver  of  taxes  is  under 
the  finance  minister  at  Vienna.  To  these  central 
authorities  the  various  branches  in  every  circle 
are  subject;  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  circle 
being  at  the  same  time  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
manor  courts  of  the  nobles,  who  exercise  judicial 
authority  over  their  estates.  The  city  and  town 
magistrates  have  their  own  civil  and  criminal 
coorta,  from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of 
appeals  at  Prague.  The  military  have  a  peculiar 
jurisdiction,  nidependent  of  all  authorities,  judi- 
cial or  administrative,  the  police  forms  a  branch 
apart,  being  in  the  towns  confided  to  especial 
commissaries,  and  in  the  country  to  the  captain 
of  the  circle,  in  whom  the  three  functions,  judi- 
cial, administrative,  and  those  of  police,  are 
united. 

History, — After  innumerable  mutations,  Bo- 
hemia, with  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  fell,  in 
1526,  under  the  dominion  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
brother  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  married  the  sister 
and  heiress  of  Louis,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz.  Bohemia 
was  at  this  epoch  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  com- 
paratively free  constitution,  and  three  fourths  of 
the  population  were  attached  to  the  reformed 
faith.  The  attempts  of  the  Austrian  sovereigns 
to  undermine  the  nee  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  to  lay  restraints  on  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant worship,  provoked  a  desperate  contest, 
which  continued  till  1620,  when  the  Austrian 
tioops  totally  defeated  the  Bohemians  at  the 
battle  of  Weis8enb«:g,  near  Prague.  The  perse- 
cution which  followed  has  seldom  or  never  been 
equalled  for  atrocitpr.  Many  of  the  best  and 
noblest  Bohemian  citizens  lost  their  lives  on  the 
scaffold,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
driven  into  exile,  and  had  their  estates  and  pro- 
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perties  confiscated.  The  free  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  was  entirely  annihilated ;  the  Protestant 
religion  all  but  extirpated ;  and  such  was  the  com- 
bined influence  of  massacre  and  exile,  that  in 
1637  the  pop.  did  not  exceed  780;000.  Subse- 
quently the  government  gave  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  settlement  ^  German  colonists  in 
the  country :  and  in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  Joseph  II.  a  new  era  b^an ;  and  the  milder 
and  more  liberal  pystem  of  government  which  they 
introduced  has  since  been  followed  up. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  or  HERIOGENBOSCH,  a  for- 
tified town  of  Holland,  cap.  prov.  N.  Brabant,  in 
a  morass,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dommel  and 
Aa,  27  m.  S.  bv  E.  Utrecht.  Pop.  23,600  in  1861. 
The  town  is  about  5  m.  in  circ,  is  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  two  forts,  and  in  case  of  need  the 
environs  may  be  laid  under  water.  It  is  a  well- 
built  handsome  town,  and  is  intersected  by  several 
canals,  over  which  there  are  a  great  many  bridges. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  vicar-gener^  and  tribunals  of 
original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has  a 
fine  town-hall,  on  the  model  of  the  Stadt-house 
at  Amsterdam;  six  churches,  of  which  the  cathe- 
dral church,  or  that  of  St.  John,  built  in  the  end 
of  the  13th  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  finest  in  H^and ;  a  grammar- 
school,  in  which  Erasmus  was  partly  educated; 
an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture ;  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
house  of  correction.  Its  manufactures,  wliich  are 
considerable,  consist  of  linen  and  thread,  needles 
and  pins,  cutlery,  &c,  with  distilleries,  glass- 
worlvs,  &c.  It  is  well  situated  for,  and  has,  a 
considerable  trade. 

Bois-le-Duc  was  founded,  in  1184,  by  Godfrey 
III.,  duke  of  Brabant.  In  1629  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  after  a  lengthened  siege.  It  was 
held  by  the  French  firom  1794  to  1814,  when  it 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  by  whom  it  was 
again  made  over  to  its  old  masters. 

BOJADOR  (CAPE),  a  celebrated  promontory 
of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  desert  of  Sahara ;  lat. 
26°  T  10"  N.,  long.  14^  29'  6"  W.  This  headknd 
forms  the  W.  extremi^  of  a  rocky  ridge,  called 
the  Geb-el-khal,  or  ^lack  Mountains.  It  was 
long  the  limit  of  navigation  towards  the  S.,  and 
was  first  passed  by  the  Portuguese  in  1433. 

BOJANO  (an.  Bovumum),  a  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples,  prov. 
Sannio,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Bifemo,  in  a  deep 
gorge,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Matese,  16  m.  ESE. 
Isemia.  Pop.  5,249  in  1862.  This  town  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  earthquakes,  the  last  calamity 
of  this  sort  having  occurred  in  1805.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric, '  and  has,  or  had  before  the 
earthquake,  a  cathedral,  with  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  an  hospitaL  During  the  early 
period  of  Roman  history,  Bovianum  was  a  very 
important  place.  In  the  Social  war  it  was  one 
of  the  strongest  holds  of  the  confederates.  It 
was  taken  by  Sylla,  and  afterwards  retaken  by 
the  Marsi.  Under  Ciesar  it  became  a  military 
colony.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  time  it  was 
ruinous  and  deserted. 

BOJANOWA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  and 
reg.  Poeen,  9  m.  NW.  Rawiez.  Pop.  2,367  in 
1861.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  towns ; 
most  part  of  the  houses  are  of  wood;  it  has  a 
laige  town-house,  and  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth. 

BOKHARA  or  UZBEKISTAN,  a  country  of 
Central  Asia,  comprisinj?  considerable  portions  of 
the  anc.  Sogdktna  or  'iranmixiomay  and  Bactria, 
forming  the  most  powerful  state  of  what  is 
named  by  the  modems  Independent  Tartary,  or 
Turkestan.  It  lies  between  the  37th  and  43rd 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  80th  and  88th 
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degrees  of  ea«t  longitude,  having  N.  the  desert 
and  the  khanat  of  KoRan;  £.  the  mountainous 
T^ons  of  Hissar  and  Koondooz ;  S.  Caubul ;  and 
W.  the  khanat  of  Khiva  or  Kharasm.  Area,  pro- 
bably about  235,000  sq.  m«  Pop.  estimated  at 
2,000,000.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  territory  is 
inhabited  by  a  stationary  population;  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  steppe  or  desert,  on  which 
the  wandering  tribes  pitch  their  movable  dwel- 
lings, and  tend  their  flocks  of  horses  and  sheep. 

Physical  Aspect. — Bokhara  is  mountainous  only 
in  the  E.,  where  its  mountains  are  northern  spurs 
from  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  on  its  S.  frontier, 
where  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  Ghoor  or  Paro- 
pamisan  range,  except  a  few  low-lying  hills  about 
Shuhr-Subz,  Samaicand,  and  Bokhara.  The  height 
of  the  former  range,  in  about  lat.  39°,  is  supposed 
to  be  at  least  18,000  ft.  The  plain  region  which 
comprises  all  the  rest  of  Bokhara,  is  nothing  but 
a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  ooMes,  stretching  for  a 
few  miles  on  either  side  the  banks  of  rivers ;  in 
which  are  planted  the  chief  cities  and  towns ;  and 
which  constitute  the  only  cultivable  lands,  and 
are  densely  peopled.  The  rivers  are  of  the  highest 
importance:  there  are  five,  viz.  the  Jihon  or 
Amoo  (Oxus),  Rohik  or  Zer-afchan,  Kurshee  or 
Karchi,  Zourhab,  and  Balkh.  The  Oxus  inter- 
sects the  country  S£.  to  NW.,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  portions,  and  varying  in  width  from 
800  to  upwards  of  800  yards.  The  course  of  the 
Zer-afchan  (river  of  gold)  is  entirely  within  this 
country ;  it  rises  in  the  highlands  £.  of  Samar- 
cand,  runs  N.  this  city  and  Bokhara,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  450  m.,  chiefly  £.  to  W.,  falls 
into  the  lake  Denghiz.  The  Kurshee  rises  in 
the  same  highlands  as  the  Kohik,  runs  NE.  to 
SW.,  by  Shuhr-Subz  and  Kurshee,  and  is  lost  in 
the  desert.  The  Zourhat  runs  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
is  similarlv  lost.  The  Balkh  river  rises  SW.  the 
Ilmdoo  I^oosh,  and  runs  N.  to  Balkh,  where  its 
waters  are  distributed  all  over  the  surrounding 
country  by  means  of  canals.  Tlie  lake  Denghiz, 
or  *  Ihe  seOf^  is  60  m.  SSW.  Bokhara,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sand  hills ;  25  m.  long,  and  very 
deep :  its  water  is  salt,  and  it  appears  neither  to 
increase  nor  decrease  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  fertility  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been 
anciently  much  greater  thanat  present;  the  valley 
of  Sugdiana  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  paradise  by 
both  Greek  and  Arabian  writers ;  but  it  is  mostly 
destitute  of  large  trees,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Kurshee  entirely  so.  The  desert  is  varied  only 
by  sand  hills,  15  or  20  ft.  high,  raised  by  the 
wind ;  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  the  bow  towards  the 
K.,  and  always  resting  on  a  base  of  hardened  clay. 
Some  stunted  herbage,  low  brushwood,  and  the 
camd-thom,  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation ;  and 
a  few  rats,  lizards,  beetles,  and  solitary  birds,  the 
only  permanent  inhabitants.  S.  of  the  Oxus, 
however,  it  i^  not  quite  so  bare  as  elsewhere. 
Curtius  has  well  described  the  present  state  of  the 
region  round  Balkh,  in  his  glowing  description  of 
anc.  Bactriana.  (See  Buniee,  iL  211.)  Many  re- 
mains of  former  splendour,  aqueducts,  temples, 
Ac,  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  spot«,  as  be- 
tween Khooloom  and  Mazar ;  the  ruins  of  Bj'^kund, 
20  m.  WSW.,  and  of  Khojouban,  26  m.  NVV. 
Bokhara,  &c. 

Geoiogy  ctnd  Mineralogy — N.  of  the  Oxus,  and 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  Bokhara,  there 
is  a  succession  of  ranges  of  limestone,  oolite,  and 
gravel,  alternating  with  vast  and  hardened  plains 
of  aii^laceous  clay  of  quartzose  sand :  the  pebbles 
in  Miankal  are  sharp  and  angular,  and  look  very 
unlike  having  ever  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
water.  There  is  more  gold  in  the  sand  of  the 
Oxus  than  in  any  other  river  rising  in  the  Hindoo 


Koosh ;  but  other  metals  are  not  found  in  any 
quantity  in  this  country ;  silver,  iron,  and  copper, 
are  all  imported  from  ^Russia.  Sal-ammoniac  is 
native  near  Juzzah,  and  there  is  a  bed  5  m.  in 
circ.  of  dark-coloured,  imperfectly  cr^-stallised 
salt,  near  Chaijooee,  500  lbs.  of  which  sell  for  St. 
in  Bokhara  dty.  The  water  in  the  wells  of  the 
desert  is  often  found  brackish  and  unfit  to  drink, 
especially  S.  of  the  Oxus ;  between  that  river  and 
Bokhara  the  water  is  good,  and  exudes  through 
the  sand. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  elevated  E.  frontier 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Uie  coun- 
try. In  the  plains  it  is  generally  dry  and  salu- 
brious ;  in  the  winter  sometimes  so  cold  that  the 
Oxus  is  frozen  over,  and  the  snow  lies  for  three 
months  at  Bokhara:  in  the  desert  in  suamer 
the  heat  exceeds  100^  Fahr.  The  seasons  are 
ver^  regular;  at  the  beginning  of  March  the 
spring  opens,  the  heat  soon  increases  to  an  op{ire»- 
sive  degree,  being  seldom  refreshed  by  shovers 
and  for  four  months  the  bed  of  the  Kohik  is  diT 
at  the  city  of  Bokhara,  and  the  country  suffcs 
from  drought.  The  summer  lasts  till  Oct^iber, 
when  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  rain  sets  in, 
succeeded  by  frosts,  and  these  again  by  rains  from 
the  middle 'to  the  end  of  Feb.,  which  are  often 
very  hea^'y,  but  evaporation  is  rapid.  Viokot 
tornadoes  sometimes  arise,  blowing  from  the 
NW. ;  but  a  stead}"^  wind  from  the  N.  bbwsacroM 
the  desert  in  the  hot  season:  the  atmosphere  is 
remarkably  clear  and  cloudless  at  Bokhara,  and 
meteors  are  frequently  seen  in  considerable  nam- 
bers  at  night.  At  Balkh  the  summer  heat  is  very 
oppressive,  and  the  climate  unhealthy.  Bhemna- 
tism  is  a  frequent  disease  there ;  and  ophthalmia 
and  blindness  are  the  scourges  of  the  deseit: 
fevers  are  rare,  but  leprosy  is  common. 

Vegetable  Products.— There  is  but  little  laige 
timber:  willow  and  poplar  are  the  principal  trees 
in  the  plains,  and  the  latter  is  used  for  hoase- 
building :  tamarisks  and  leguminous  plants  are 
the  most  frequent  shrubs.  A  bastiuxi  indi^ 
flourishes  profusely  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxu^ 
but  neither  the  true  plant  nor  the  Bugar-<3ne 
grow  wild.  Some  Boraginea  and  Cructferv  are 
found  universally ;  lilies,  asphodels,  and  euphor- 
bias less  commonly.  The  Galenia  africana^  the 
favourite  food  of  the  camel,  covers  many  part«  of 
the  desert:  rhubarb  grows  in  Kurshee':  but  ihc 
gigantic  Ferula  persica  (which  produces  aseafc^ 
tida)  is  the  sole  member  of  the  umbeDiferoos 
family.  Bokhara  is  celebrated  for  its  fruits;  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  melon, 
which  grows  here  to  more  perfection  than  any- 
where else ;  and  most  of  the  fruits  familiar  to  os 
grow  there  in  great  perfection. 

Animals. — Wild  animals  are  few:  the  lion  b 
not  now  found,  though  Alexander  killed  one  in 
Transoxiana.  Diminutive  tigers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus,  wild  hogs,  and  asses,  deer,  antelopes, 
bears  in  the  £.,  wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  cats,  mar- 
tens, rats,  and  marmots,  are  the  chief  JfaiR]Ha&; 
ostriches  in  the  S.,  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  crows, 
storks,  pigeons,  plovers,  and  water-fowl,  are 
common ;  but  there  are  no  singing  birds ;  and  all 
kinds  of  game  are  scarce.  Tort^uses  and  lizards 
are  found  in  the  desert;  but  there  are  neither 
alligators,  nor  many  snakes.  Ilie  fish  in  the 
Lake  Karakool  are  good :  those  of  the  Oxus  are 
the  same  as  in  other  Asiatic  rivers ;  a  ^ax^  dofr- 
fish  is  caught  there  often  of  600  lbs.  weight. 
There  are  few  insects ;  locusts  sometinaes  infest 
the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh;  the  scorpion  is 
common,  but  not  dangerous ;  a  kind  of  cochineal 
insect  lives  on  the  bastard-indigo,  but  the  dye  it 
produces  is  very  inferior,  and  Uie  proiw  mode  of 
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treating  it  is  unknown.  The  silkwonn  is  abun- 
dant on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  where  the  mulbeny 
is  planted  for  it  in  great  quantity ;  and  the  Turk- 
mans in  the  summer  mouths  are  nearly  all  occu- 
pied in  the  production  of  silk.  The'qualitjr  of 
the  water,  or  some  other  cause  in  Bokhara  dty, 
produces  the  rishiu  or  Guinea  worm,  and  ^  part 
of  the  population  are  said  to  be  attacked  annually 
with  a  painful  disease,  owing  to  the  formation  or 
growth  of  these  worms  beneath  the  skin.  When 
observed,  they  are  extracted  by  means  of  needles ; 
an  operation  in  which  the  Bokharese  are  very 
expert. 

Jiaees  of  Men, — Baron  MeyendorfT  estimates  the 
pop.  and  the  different  races'  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  at  above  2,000,000,  reckoning  the  Uzbeks  at 
1^00,000,  the  Tadjiks  at  500,000,  and  enumerating 
a  dozen  smaller  tribes,  of  a  few  thousand  souls 
each.  Bumes,  on  the  other  hand,  estimates  the 
total  i)op.  at  no  more  than  a  million,  half  of  whom 
he  thinks  are  wandering  tribes.  The  Uzbeks, 
the  last  race  who  conquer^  this  country,  say  they 
originally  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  As- 
trakhan, and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
of  which  that  of  Mangout  is  the  principal,  and 
the  khan  always  belongs  to  it.  Tn  their  physical 
appearance  they  resemble  a  mixture  of  Tartar 
and  Kalmuck,  but  those  of  the  capital  are  scarcely 
to  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  either  of  these 
families,  from  their  great  intermixture  with  Per- 
sian blood.  The  Uzbeks  are  chiefly  established 
in  the  principal  towns,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Zer-afchan :  tiiey  are  all  warriors,  and  the  govern- 
ment offices  are  for  the  most  part  filled  by  them. 
Many  are  employed  in  trade ;  they  are  avaricious, 
and  much  addicted  to  deceit  They  are  naturally 
proud,  and  have  a  great  contempt  for  the  other 
races,  especially  the  Tadjiks;  but  are  also  said 
to  be  orten  well-disposed,  and  are  simple,  and 
easily  subject  to  imposition. 

The  Tadjiks  are  regarded  as  the  aborigines,  and 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdians.  They  are 
similar  to  European  races  in  both  features  and 
complexion,  the  latter  being  much  less  brown  than 
that  of  the  Persians ;  their  hair  is  black ;  they 
are  active,  laborious,  and  intelligent,  but  pusil- 
lanimous, and  never  take  arms:  thev  therefore 
differ  in  numerous  particulars  from  the  Uzbeks. 
They  do  not  lead  a  wandering  life,  but  are  culti- 
vators, artisans,  and  merchants;  in  the  latter 
capacity,  like  the  Uzbeks,  they  are  greedy  and 
avaricious.  Most  of  them  know  how  to  read  and 
write;  and,  excepting  the  clogy,  they  are  the 
most  civilised  people  of  the  country.  Their 
physiognomy  expresses  mildness  and  tranquillity ; 
out  they  aie  deceitful,  and  unfeeling  towards 
their  slaves. 

There  are  about  20,000  Kalmucks  in  the  coun- 
try, a  large  portion  of  them  descendants  of  the 
hordes  of  Jenghiz-khan;  the  remainder  are  Tor- 
gout  Kalmucks,  who  in  1770  abandoned  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga,  to  return  to  their  original  seat. 
The  former  are  to  be  recognised  only  by  their 
physical  appearance;  they  have  almost  forgotten 
their  original  tongue,  and  have  adopted  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Uzbeks,  amongst  whom  they  live,  in 
villages  of  their  own. 

Another  tribe,  the  Turkmans,  or  Toorkmuns,  in- 
habit chiefly  the  region  S.  of  the  Oxus  (which 
Ibrms  part  of  Turkestan,  or  Toorkmania) ;  they 
belong  to  the  great  Tartar  family,  and  differ  from 
tlie  Uzbeks  in  being  exclusively  a  wandering  tribe, 
having  the  face  larger,  and  the  figure  more  squat ; 
in  these  particulars  resembling  the  Kalmucks. 
They  cultivate  rice  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoo,  but 
have  many  herds,  and  live  much  on  their  milk 
and  flesh,    llieir  horses  are  excellent,  and  have 


been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Alexandev.  The 
Turkmans  are  bv  profession  dealers  in  slaves ;  they 
have  chiefs  of  their  own,  named  begs,  but  all  pay 
tribute  to  the  khan  of  Bokhara. 

The  Arabs,  numbering  probabl^r  about  50,000, 
have  been  established  here  ever  since  the  age  of 
the  caliphs.  They  are  immediately  recognised,  by 
their  swarthy  complexion.  Some  are  wandering, 
and  others  demi-nomadic  tribes;  a  third  section 
live  in  villages,  some  of  which  are  near  Bokhara; 
others  are  cultivators,  and  possess  flocks  in  the 
steppes :  it  is  chiefly  the  latter  who  furnish  the 
lamb-skins,  in  such  general  demand.  The  Persians 
are  mostly  slaves,  who  have  been  captured  by  the 
Turkmans ;  and  a  proportion  of  eight  individuals 
in  every  village  of  twenty  houses  is  perhaps  a  fair 
average  throughout  the  country,  mumes.)  The 
Kirghiz  are  a  small  wandering  horde,  found  espe- 
cially N.  the  valley  of  the  Zer-afchan.  Some  of 
the  Afghans  and  Kirghiz  are  descendants  of  the 
hostages  retained  by  Timour:  there  are  some 
Chinese  who  have  a  similar  origin.  The  Bohe- 
mians, or  Zingeunes,  here  called  Mazan<$,  are  of 
unknown  extraction,  and  live  in  different  com- 
panies in  every  part  of  the  country;  they  tell  for- 
times,  and  have  all  the  other  occupations  of  gipsies. 
The  Jews  live  almost  entirely  in  Bokhara  city; 
where  there  are  also  800  Hindoos,  who  are  not  al- 
lowed to  buUd  temples,  have  idols,  walk  in  pro- 
cessions, bring  their  families  beyond  the  Oxus,  or 
purchase  female  slaves,  and  are  prescribed  a  par- 
ticular dress.  They  come  chiefly  from  Sinde ;  are 
very  sober  and  orderly,  industnous  and  devoted 
to  trade,  in  which  they  often  amass  considerable 
wealth. 

Agriculture, — ^This  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
national  wealth ;  rice,  wheat,  barley,  jowaree,  se- 
samum,  maize,  moong,  melons,  and  beans,  are  the 
chief  objects  of  culture.  S.  of  the  Oxus  the  wheat 
fields,  when  sown,  yield  crops  for  three  successive 
years.  When  the  first  harvest  is  finished,  the 
cattle  are  turned  in  upon  the  stubble  fields  ;  and 
next  season  the  stalks  grow  up  and  ear;  and  a 
third  but  scanty  crop  is  reaped  in  the  same  way. 
At  Karakool,  in  Bokhara  Proper,  the  return  is  said 
to  be  sevenfold;  at  Balkh  the  wheat  ripens  in  a 
month  ;  the  crops  are  very  good,  and  the  stalk  as 
high  as  in  England.  Wheat  is  usually  sown  in 
autumn,  and  reaped  in  July ;  and  the  fields  are 
afterwards  ploughed  for  peas,  which  are  gathered 
in  the  same  year.  Barley  is  sown  early  in  March, 
and  reaped  before  wheat':  it  comes  in  the  place  of 
oats,  which  are  not  used  in  Bokhara.  Jowaree 
{Haicua  mccharatu8)y  which,  with  wheat  and  me- 
lons, occupies  most  of  the  surface,  comes  to  matu- 
rity in  nearly  the  same  period  as  barley  :  it  grows 
to  five  feet  in  height,  and  affords  both  grain  for  the 
poor,  and,  by  its  leaves,  good  forage  for  the  cattle. 
It  is  commonly  surrounded  by  taniabsot  hemp  and 
cotton,  from  the  seeds  of  which  oil  is  extracted. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  and 
exported^  both  raw  and 'manufactured,  the  greater 
part  of  It  being  sent  to  Russia.  Trefoil  is  cut 
seven  or  eight  times  a  vear;  madder  is  grown, 
and  tobacco ;  the  best  of  which  is  from  Kurshee. 
Beet-root,  turnips,  carrots,  aboimd.  Kurshee  is  a 
*  sheet '  of  gardens  and  orchards,  but  most  of  the 
stone  ftiiit  is  inferior  to  that  of  Persia.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  grapes,  and  the  raisins  prepared 
from  those  of  Bokhara  are  unrivalled  for  size  and 
flavour,  and  beautifully  transparent.  The  mul- 
berry is  largely  grown  for  reanng  silkworms,  and 
much  attention  is  bestowed  upon  them.  The  vines 
are  not  pruned,  as  in  Europe.  The  wines  have 
little  flavour,  and  will  not  keep  long.  The  most 
celebrated  fniit  is  the  melon,  whicli  is  of  several 
^  kinds ;  one  is  oval,  with  a  green  or  yellow  skin, 
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sometijneft  4  ft  in  circumference,  and  of  a  most 
delidoos  flavour.  Winter  melons  are  said  to  sur- 
pass all  the  others.  Cucumbers  also  attain  great 
size  and  excellence.  The  iris,  rose,  aster,  and 
Bonflower,  are  cultivated  a  great  deal  in  the  ^- 
dens,  which  are  veiy  large  and  numerous.  The 
fields  are  parted  into  tonofts,  each  of  which  com- 
prises a  Bimace  of  8,600  8<^uare  yjuds  ;  their  limits 
are  formed  by  ditches  for  irrigation.  The  want  of 
water  is  the  great  hindrance  to  the  j)rogrc8s  of 
agriculture,  as,  wherever  there  are  neither  rivers 
nor  canals,  the  ground  is  uncultivated.  Property 
in-land  is  of  five  kinds  :  1st,  The  state  property, 
which  is  the  most  considerable.  2ndly,  The  kfia- 
radjj  the  right  to  which  was  formerly  doubtful 
between  the  government  and  certain  proprietors, 
and  has  been  ceded  to  the  latter,  on  payment  of  a 
light  tax.  Srdly,  Fiefs,  bestowed  for  military  ser- 
vices. 4thly,  rroperties  of  individuals.  'Andi 
6thly,  I^egacies  for  religious  purposes.  The  state 
territory,  as  well  as  other  property,  is  let ;  govern- 
ment receiving  as  rent  two-fifths  of  its  produce. 

Cattle. — Bokhara  is  rich  in  cattle;  the  sheep 
and  goats  claim  the  first  notice,  since  the  one  yields 
the  celebrated  skins  and  the  other  a  wool,  only 
inferior  for  shawls  to  that  of  Cashmere.  These 
flocks  graze  on  furze  and  dr^^  grass,  and  their  flesh 
is  sweet  and  well-flavoured.  AU  the  sheep  are  of 
the  variety  with  large  tails,  some  of  which  yield 
as  much  as  15  lbs.  tallow.  The  description  of 
sheep  which  produces  the  jet  black  curly  fleece, 
made  into  caps  in  Persia,  and  so  much  esteemed 
everywhere,  is  peculiar  to  Karakool,  a  small  can- 
ton between  Bokhara  and  the  Oxus.  The  animal 
will  thrive  nowhere  else,  and  has  been  transported 
to  Persia  and  other  countries  without  success: 
when  removed  it  loses  the  peculiarity  in  its  fleece, 
and  becomes  like  other  sheep.  The  annual  export 
of  skins  amounts  to  about  200,000,  the  best  of 
which  are  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  goats 
yield  the  shawl  wool,  and  are  about  the  common 
size,  of  a  dark  colour ;  and  many  belong  to  tlie 
wandering  Kirghiz  tribes.  The  oxen  are  neither 
laige  nor  strpng,  and  beef  is  eaten  only  by  the 
poor :  mutton  is  the  food  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  market  The  horses  of  Toorkmania  are 
large  and  bony,  and  more  remarkable  for  strengtli 
and  bottom  than  symmetry  or  beauty.  The  Uzbek 
tribe,  of  Karabeer,  possess  the  most  matchless 
horses  in  the  East:  the  breed  was  introduced  by 
Tamerlane,  or  Timour,  into  the  country  round 
Samarcand  and  Shuhr-Subz.  All  the  tra£Sc  of 
Bokhara,  however,  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
camels :  these  have  a  sleek  coat  ^  ^^^  ^  ^b<^t  of 
a  horae,  and  shed  their  hair  in  summer,  from  which 
a  fine  waterproof  cloth,  of  close  and  heavy  texture, 
is  manufactured.  The  Bactrian  camel,  with  two 
humps,  and  tufts  of  black  hair  on  the  neck  and 
thighs,  abounds  S.  of  the  Oxus,  and  can  carry  a 
bu^en  of  6  cwt. ;  the  dromedary  is  common  in 
Ik>khara;  the  asses  are  large,  sturdy,  and  much 
used :  there  are  no  mules. 

No  considerable  manufacture  is  found  in  Bok- 
hara; none  employing  more  than  four  or  five 
workmen  at  a  time.  Cotton  thread,  silk  stuffs  of 
different  colours,  leather,  excellent  shagreen,  good 
sabres,  knives,  and  other  steel  articles,  locks,  hard- 
ware, gold  and  silver  mountings  for  knives  and 
sabres,  rings  and  other  jewellery,  articles  of  turnery, 
and  fire-arms,  are  amongst  the  chief  productions. 
Women  are  often  emploved  in  embroidery,  and 
especially  in  divesting  the  cotton  of  its  seeds, 
which  occupies  many  hands.  No  farther  use  is 
made  of  hemp  than  to  procure  an  intoxicating 
drug ;  sugar  and  confectionery  are  made  from  the 
manna  found  on  the  camel-thorn.  ITie  Jews  and 
others  excel  in  tlie  art  of  dyeing,  but  leaUier  is 


generally  bad,  and  the  cutlery  inferior  to  that  of 
Persia,  llie  canals  are  la^ ;  and  all  the  villsges 
are  situated  on  the  banks  either  of  a  river  or  canal, 
and  consbt  generally  of  about  a  hundred  houses 
built  of  earth,  sometimes  walled  round,  and  inter- 
sected by  public  ways  not  so  narrow  as  those  of 
the  towns :  in  their  centre  u  commonly  a  public 
fountain,  or  small  reservoir.  There  are  veiy  few 
towns ;  they  are  all  built  on  rivers,  and  surrounded 
by  cultivated  fields :  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  Kar- 
shee,  Karakool,  and  Balkh  are  the  principal;  the 
rest  are  but  la^e  villager. 

Commerce. — Bokhara,  though  politically  of  se- 
condary importance,  holds  a  pretty  highpogition 
in  the  commercial  world.  Fruitful  in  tiie  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  where  all  around  is  desolation, 
it  is  a  central  mart,  where  the  commodities  of 
Europe,  China,  Persia,  India,  and  Caubul,  may  be 
exchanged  with  advantage.  Peter  the  Great  of  | 
Kussia  ijv-ished  to  open  a  communication  between  I 
the  Caspian  and  the  banks  of  the  Oxus :  be  suc- 
ceeded m  opening  roads  from  the  S.  of  Asiatic 
Russia  to  the  E.  of  the  Aral  Sea ;  and  for  more 
than  a  century  they  have  been  annually  travelled 
by  the  caravans  of  Bokhara,  which  brii^  back  the 
manufactures  of  Russia.  The  first  caravan  leaves 
the  citv  of  Bokhara  about  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
river  Sir  is  crossed  when  frozen.  This  caiavan 
reaches  Troitska  (lat.  54°  N.,  long.  61^  20'  E.)  in 
about  65  days.  The  second  starts  a  month  later, 
but  docs  not  reach  the  Sir  till  May,  the  merchantii 
joining  it  in  the  interim.  Its  destination  is  Oren- 
burg. The  third  and  krgest  leaves  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  reaches  the  Russian  frontier 
at  Novo  Iletsk  in  45  or  50  d&\^.  Its  course  is  by 
the  NE.  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  over  the 
Mugajar  mountains  to  the  sources  of  the  IldL 

The  caravans  from  Russia  set  off  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  Novemb^.  That 
from  Troitska,  with  ironware  bought  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Orenburg,  is  the  earliest.  Merchants 
who  have  attended  the  fair  at  Nijni-Novgorod 
send  their  goods  bv  the  great  caravans  which  leave 
Orenburg  and  Orsk  in  the  finst  half  of  No\'ember. 
The  want  of  fuel  obliges  them  to  scatter  in  the 
Russian  steppes,  but  elsewhere  the  saksaul  grows 
abundantiy.  The  Earghiz  are  the  principal  car- 
riers. There  is  a  caravan  route  from  Bokhara  to 
Petropavalosk,  or  Kizziljar  (lat.  54°  80*  N.,  loi^. 
69°  E.)  on  the  Issim,  by  Tashkand.  This  is  a 
journey  of  90  da^s.  Russian  iron  is  brought  br 
this  route,  and  is  sent  to  Hissar,  Badakhshan, 
Khulm,  and  Maimanna.  Two  caravans  arrive 
yearly  from  Khokand  with  Chinese  goods,  and 
three  from  Mashhad.  (Mr.  Davies's  Report  aa 
the  Trade  of  Central  Asia,  published  bv  order  of 
tiie  H.  of  C,  of  Feb.  1 1,  1864.) 

The  exports  from  Russia  comprise  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  coarse  chintzes,  cotton-thread  (which  is  ia 
much  request),  lamb-skins,  and  others.  The  k- 
turos  are  paid  in  Dutch  crowns  and  ducats,  Span- 
ish piastres,  and  Russian  silver  roubles.  The  total 
exports  to  Russia  are  valued  at  320,000^  Silk 
and  cotton  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Caubul 
and  even  into  India;  and  wool  aa  well,  which 
fetches  from  6^  to8  tillas  (4/.  to  5L  7s.)  per  256  lb& 
Eng.  The  lamb-skins  of  Karakool  are  paid  for  in 
ready  money  by  foreign  merchants. 

The  imports  from  India  are  the  same  as  those 
into  Caubul ;  a  half  of  the  2,000  camel-loads  that 
reach  the  latter  country  yearly  from  India  pass  m 
into  Tturkcstaiu  Muslins,  Benares  brocade  (aboui 
500  pieces), white  doth  from  the  Punjab  for  turbans, 
sugar,  and  shawls,  which  pass  through  to  Bossia, 
are  the  chief  imports.  Till  within  the  last  50 
years  the  trade  in  European  fabrics  was  with  Kn^ 
sia  only,  tlirough  Orenburg  and  Troitska ;  but  it  is 
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now  earned  on  more  extensively  throngh  India 
and  Canbul.  The  imports  from  Russia  are  TPhite 
dotlL.  muslins,  chintzes,  and  broadcloth,  both  of 
Russian  and  English  manufacture,  and  the  chintzes, 
often  Polish  or  German,  imitation  brocade,  velvet, 
nankeen,  gold  thread,  hardware,  metals,  cutlery, 
jewellery,  leather,  paper,  Kirmiz  dye,  refined 
sugar,  &C.  Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  arti- 
cles from  Russia  and  India  are  of  British  manu- 
facture. British  chintzes,  which  realise  sometimes 
50  per, cent.,  and  broadcloth  are,  like  most  other 
British  manufactures,  valued  by  the  females  of 
both  Caubul  and  Bokhara  greatly  above  those  of 
Kusna. 

The  routes  to  Caubul  and  Bokhara  from  Pe- 
shawur  are  by  the  Khybur,  Tatra,  and  Abkhana 
Passes,  which  unite  at  Dakkain  the  Jalalabad  dis- 
trict. The  distance  is  about  116  kos  (equal  to 
193  miles)  to  Caubul ;  and  in  all  492  kos  (equal 
to  829  miles)  to  Bokhara  by  the  Bamian  route, 
being  40  days*  journey.  The  route  by  the  Kou- 
fihan  Pass  is  tmee  days  shorter,  but  more  difficult 
From  Bokhara  to  Khokand  is  15  days'  journey, 
thence  to  Kashgar  18,  and  on  to  Yarkand  5.  The 
Khybur  Pass  is  generally  avoided  by  caravans. 
The  Airidis  even  when  subsidized  will  not  refrain 
from  plunder,  and  the  Amir  of  Caubul  has  there- 
fore recently  discontinued  the  allowances  hitherto 
paid  to  them ;  otherwise  the  Khybur  is  by  far  the 
easiest  route.  The  others  are  protected  by  the 
Momund  chief  of  Lalpoora,  who  holds  his  lands  on 
this  condition ;  at  the  passes  tolls  are  levied  on 
horaemen  and  foot  passengers.  The  road  from 
Pesbawur  to  Caubul  is  fit  for  camels  throughout, 
and  poesesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  prac- 
ticaoie  throughout  the  year;  but  kafilas  seldom 
travel  in  the  months  ot  January  and  February. 
Between  Caubul  and  Khulm  the  highest  passes  are 
Hajigak  (11,700  ft),  Kalu,  and  Dundan  Shikan; 
in  traversing  these,  provisions  must  be  carried. 
Thia  portion  of  the  Hmdu  Khush  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  trees;  camels  and  ponies  are  used  in  the 
summer ;  but  the  former,  according  to  KhanikofT, 
have  only  come  into  use  during  the  last  40  years. 
On  this  route  caravans  enjoy  a  fair  degree  of 
security.  (Mr.  Davies's  Report  on  the  l^Eide  of 
CentFal  Asia,  1864.)  The  transport  through  Cau- 
bul costs  little;  and  if  Russia  navigate  the  Wolga, 
B^tain  commands  the  two  great  uioroughfares  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  By  the  trade  with 
the  Chinese  territ  of  Cashgar  and  Tarkund,  Bok- 
hara derives  coarse  porcelain,  musk,  bullion,  tea, 
ailks  raw  and  manufactured,  rhubarb,  and  Tibet 
wool.  The  Persian  trade  is  inconsiderable ;  Kir- 
man  shawls,  sugar,  and  opium,  are  the  chief  im- 
ports :  the  latter  is  re-exported  to  China.  From 
Kokan  are  received  white  cottons,  silks,  more 
durable  than  those  of  Bokhara,  and  a  raw  silk  of 
inferior  quality.  The  commerce  with  Russia  is 
said  to  employ  8,000  camels ;  that  with  all  other 
countries  as  many  more :  but  it  is  said  that  none 
of  the  merchants  are  possessed  of  40,000/.,  from 
their  frequent  and  severe  losses  by  the  pillage  of 
the  wandering  tribes. 

Money, —  fr  eights, — The  coins  in  use  are  the  tiUa 
(^old),  worth  13«.4d:;  the  torn  (silver)  »7*6dL; 
and  ihepoul  (copper) « •276//.  Weights:  the  fta^ 
fmm»  131-104  kilog.  (291  lbs.);  seer  (d5f  lbs.) 
The  duties  on  European  goods  are  very  moderate, 
being  only  2|  per  cent ;  a  Christian  must,  how- 
ever, pay  20,  and  a  Hindoo  10  per  cent  These 
injunctions  are  derived  from  the  Koran;  but  as 
tiie  Koran  inculcates  strict  protection  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  as  the  people  are  strict  observers  of  its 
precepts,  in  no  Mohammedan  country  is  there  so 
much  safety  and  freedom  from  exaction  for  the 
trader. 

V<»L.  I. 


The  PubUc  Revenue  is  professedly  spent  in  the 
support  of  mosques  and  moollahs,  but  the  present 
khan  is  supposed  to  use  a  considerable  portion  to 
maintain  his  armed  force.  These  revenues  are  de- 
rived chiefly  fit)m  land,  which  in  Turkestan  is 
valued  according  to  the  water  which  fertilises  it : 
the  total  amount  is  estimated  by  Meyendorff  at 
about  400,OOOZ.  (by  Bumes,  at  369,850/L) ;  but  half 
the  land  is  enjoyed  by  the  church.  Other  taxes 
are  those  on  merchandise,  which  in  the  late  khan's 
reign  were  not  levied  until  the  goods  were  sold ; 
taxes  on  the  farmers'  produce,  on  gardens,  orchards, 
and  melon  beds ;  on  dried  fruits,  manna,  and  skins ; 
customs  on  goods  entering  the  capital ;  a  capita- 
tion-tax on  fdl  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  not 
Mohammedans,  and  in  time  of  war  a  tax  on  each 
householder.  The  land  revenues  are  received  by 
the  hakiTMy  or  governors  of  districts,  who  pay  the 
employes  and  troops  cantoned  in  their  prov.  before 
forwarding  the  collections  to  the  royal  treasury : 
the  administration  of  the  finances  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  khan  himself  and  his  vizier. 

The  Government  is  a  combined  monarchy  and 
hierarchy :  the  khan  is  despotic ;  but  does  nothing 
without  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  moollahs, 
or  priests.  This  arises  from  no  inability  on  his 
part  to  assert  his  power ;  but  from  the  constitution 
of  the  monarchy,  which  is  exclusivelv  based  on 
the  laws  of  the  Koran,  here  more  strictly  enforced, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  Mohammedan  country. 
The  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  formerly  re- 
quired only  that  the  khan  should  be  of  the  family 
of  Jenghiz,  whether  by  the  male  or  female  line ; 
but  that  family  is  not  now  on  the  throne.  He 
takes  the  title  of  ameer  ool  moomuneeuj  or  *  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,'  and  looks  upon  himself  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
paying,  however,  a  respect  to  the  sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  whom  he  calls  himself  '  the  bow- 
bearer.'  The  lux>A  hegeey  or  vizier,  has  great  in- 
fluence, and  his  high  office  has  latterly  become 
hereditary  in  his  family :  all  the  local  governments 
are  filled  by  his  dependants  or  nominees.  Every 
town  or  village  is  ruled  by  moollahs,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  first  caliphs,  and,  excepting  the  khan, 
the  vizier,  and  priesthood,  there  is  no  other  body 
having  any  weight  in  the  counter:  there  are  no 
subordmate  khims,  nobles,  or  rajans,  as  in  India ; 
nothing,  in^ehort,  bearing  any  semblance  of  a  feudal 
aristocracy.  The  court  displays  no  magnificence : 
the  same  system  of  government  has  existed  in 
Bokhara  from  the  earliestages  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  tomans,  or  districts,  are  governed  by  hakims, 
who  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  khan ; 
each  is  assisted  by  three  functionaries,  viz.  a  super- 
intendent of  pohce,  a  receiver  of  imposts,  and  a 
secretary.  All  the  chief  towns  have  a  cadi,  or 
judge;  the  smaller  ones  only  a  commissary  of 
police :  the  cadi  is  assisted  by  a  mufti,  and  in  the 
capital  by  two :  the  police  is  strict  and  efficient, 
and  the  roads  in  the  interior  are  free  firom  robbers. 

Justice  is  summary  and  severe ;  guided  wholly 
b^  the  Koran,  and  often  capricious  and  contra- 
dictory; but  nowhere  in  Asia  is  there  so  much 
protection  afforded  to  all  classes.  The  most  trivial 
oflences  are  punished  with  death ;  fines,  imprison- 
ment in  dungeons,  and  blows,  are  also  employed. 

The  Armed  Force  consists  of  about  20,000  horse 
and  4,000  foot,  levied  from  the  different  provs., 
but  without  discipline ;  independent  of  a  militia 
of  50,000  horse,  10,000  of  which  are  from  Balkh 
and  the  countries  S.  the  Oxus ;  and  which  arc 
seldom  called  on  to  serve,  and  when  embodied  re- 
ceive no  pay.  The  regulars  are  paid  in  grain,  each 
soldier  receiving  8  maunds  of  256  lbs.  yearly;  their 
chiefs  have  assignments  of  land.  The  regular  force 
consists  wholly  of  Uzbeks,  who,  though  not  good 
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soldien,  are  superior,  as  izregular  cavalry.  They 
are  armed  with  carved  sabres,  long  knives,  and 
heavy  spears  20  ft.  in  len^h,  with  a  short  blade : 
some  wear  a  short  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet  of  iron, 
or  a  round  shield  of  buffalo  hide;  the  infantry 
cany  matchlocks,  but  use  them  very  indifferently. 
There  are  no  native  artillerymen;  the  artillery 
consists  of  41  field  pieces,  which  lie  n^lected  in 
the  citadel  at  Bokhara.  Few  troops  are  drawn 
from  the  S.  of  the  Oxus;  the  Arabs  are  good 
soldiers,  but  the  Turkmans  cannot  be  coerced. 

Religion. — The  people  are  all  Soonite  Mahom- 
medans ;  their  religion  has  great  influence  over  all 
their  usages;  and  the  intolerance  of  their  sect 
causes  incessant  hatred  towards  their  Shiite  neigh- 
bours, the  Persians.  Intolerance  and  bi^try  are 
amongst  the  most  prevalent  national  vices,  and 
no  reugion  other  than  the  national  one  may  be 
publicly^  professed ;  though  the  Jews  find  means 
to  avoid  the  injunction.  Daily  public  prayer  is 
enjoined,  and  in  the  capital  nothing  is  allowed  to 
be  sold  during  the  hour  so  employed;  and  the 
police  officers  expel  with  whips  persons  then  ex- 
posing their  merenandise  in  the  markets.  There 
are  colleges  at  Bokhara,  but  theology  alone  is 
studied,  and  proselytism  is  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  government.  Astrology  u  honoured  h^hly, 
for  superstition  is  very  prevalent;  magic  is  firmly 
believed  in,  and  its  origin  referred  to  India. 

Education  and  Social  £,t/e.— Bokhara  itself  for 
a  long  period  was  considered  a  learned  as  well  as 
a  holy  place;  Timour  and  Baber  encouraged  lite- 
rature ;  which  has,  however,  grreatly  declined  since 
the  Uzbek  conquest.  Notwithstanding  a  great 
number  of  colleges  in  the  capital,  and  schools  in 
the  country,  most  of  the  pop.  know  neither  how 
to  read  or  write.  The  children  of  the  Tadjiks 
acquire  these  branches,  and  some  knowledge  of 
figures,  to  serve  them  as  merchants,  since  they  are 
very  rarely  members  of  the  chief  cleigy :  the  sons 
of  the  most  opulent  persons  generalhr  learn  onlv 
to  read,  write,  and  get  the  Koran  b^  heart.  Still 
a  respect  for  knowledge  and  its  professors  is  g^e- 
rally  prevalent :  to  found  schools  is  an.  act  of  piety, 
as  well  as  to  feed  poor  scholars ;  and  these  often 
come  uninvited  and  unknown  to  the  menagea  of 
the  rich,  and  receive  money.  Geography,  astro- 
nomy, history,  and  medicine  are  nevertheless  in  a 
verv  low  state. 

The  diet  of  the  people  is  ver^  simple :  afler 
morning  prayers,  they  take  tea,  mixed  with  milk, 
salt,  and  oily  substances,  of  which  mixture  they 
are  very  fond.  At  four  or  five  o'clock  they  dine 
on  rice^  carrots,  turnips,  &c,  with  mutton,  or  other 
meat.  The  Uzbeks  sometimes  eat  horseflesh,  but 
it  is  expensive;  cheese,  milk,  and  hX,  are  much 
used ;  a  sheep  is  killed,  and  the  entire  tail,  how- 
ever large  or  fat,  is  melted  up  with  the  meat,  and 
cooked  in  a  single  boiler.  Immediately  after  dinner 
they  take  tea,  prepared  as  in  Europe ;  coffee  is  not 
used.  They  eat  with  their  fin^fers,  knives  and 
forks  being*  unknown.  Drunkenness,  if  public, 
would  be  perhaps  punished  even  with  death. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  in  one  or  two 
long  robes  of  cotton  cloth  ;  the  under  longer  than 
the  upper ;  and  a  white  cotton  turban ;  or,  amongst 
the  Uzbeks,  a  cap  of  red  cloth,  bordered  with 
martens'  skins:  here,  as  well  as  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  form  of  tlie  head-covering  indicates  the 
distinctions  of  rank.  All  wear  laxge  white  trow- 
sers,  and  close  short  drawers:  the  rich  public 
functionaries  are  often  habited  in  Cashmere  shawls, 
and  cloth  of  gold.  The  dress  of  the  women  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  men ;  they  wear  the  same 
pelisses,  but  the  sleeves  are  tucked  together,  and 
tied  behind;  richlv  decorated  boots;  and  have 
always  a  black  veil  over  the  face :  the  Turkman  < 


women  are,  however,  not  vdled.  Both  sexes  often 
dtain  the  nails  red  with  henna,  and  the  Persians 
use  this  herb  to  dye  their  beards;  the  women 
braid  their  hair,  and  blacken  their  eyelids  and 
eyebrows  with  plumbago.  The  languages  in  use 
are  the  Persian  and  Turkman ;  the  latter  is  spoken 
by  the  Uzbeks  and  wandering  tribes  S.  of  the 
Oxus,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  rudeness.  The 
articles  of  luxur}'  in  use  are  very  few ;  their  dieas 
and  horses  constitute  nearly  all  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  people;  their  houses  are  ill  built, 
almost  destitute  of  furniture ;  they  have  neither 
^ate,  glass,  nor  clocks,  and  very  seldom  a  watch. 
The  ridi  have  many  slaves,  who  are  brou^t  from 
Oi]^j^  and  are  mostly  Persians,  seldom  Russians 
or  Chinese. 

Hittory, — Alexander  penetrated  into  both  Bac- 
triana  and  Transoxiana,  which  were  alter  his 
death  ruled  by  his  successors.  The  Arabs  con- 
quered this  country  at  the  end  of  the  7th,  or  in 
tile  earlv  part  of  the  8th,  and  Jeng^iiz  Khan  de- 
vastated it  in  the  ISth  century :  it  was  the  native 
country  of  the  next  great  eastern  conqueror,  Ti- 
mour, whose  successors  were  dispossessed,  by  the 
Uzbeks,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  oentorv. 
Nadir  Shah,  early  in  the  I8th  century,  took  Bok- 
hara; but  the  government  soon  afrar  fell -again 
mto  the  hands  of  the  Uzbeks  and  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Jenghiz  7  that  family  has,  however,  ceased 
to  reign  since  1800.  The  late  khan  devoted  him- 
self ^olly  to  reli^n,  and  died  in  1826,  leaving 
a  kingdom  that  had  suffered  insults  and  encxtMcfa- 
ments  on  every  side,  finnn  his  own  want  of  atten- 
tion to  temporal  concerns.  The  present  sovereign, 
his  son,  is  on  amicable  terms  with  the  neigbboar- 
ing  states  of  Khiva  and  Caubul,  and  the  empirBB 
of  China  and  Turkey:  with  the  Persians  the 
Uzbeks  hold  no  communication;  and  in  Kokan 
the  influence  of  Russia  predominates.  (Buines*! 
Travels  m  Bokhara  in  1832-1884,  3  vols.  8va, 
1835 ;  Meyendorff,  Voyage  d'Orenbouig  £  Bouk- 
hara,  Pans  1826;  Khanikoff,  Reisen  in  Bnk- 
h^  1863;  Vamb^,  Travels  in  Central  Asia, 
Lond.  1865;  Daviess's  Report  on  the  Trade  of 
Centrsl  Asia ;  and  official  papers.) 

Bokhara  {Iht  ireastayof9eienetB)jhixLAumUd 
city  of  Central  Asia;  cap.  of  the  above  kkaamt, 
and  seat  of  the  khan;  on  the  left  bank,  and  with- 
in 6  or  7  m.  of  the  Zer-afchan,  at  the  W.  end  of  its 
valley;  115  m.  WSW.  Samarcand,  and  250  m. 
N  W.  Balkh ;  Ut  39°  48'  N.,  long.  640  26'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000.  The  town 
is  8  m.  in  arc ;  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  earth  about  20  ft.  high, 
flanked  by  round  towers  and  bastions,  and  pierced 
by  tvrelve  gates,  with  brick  masonry.  Bokhara 
is  surrounded  by  a  flat  but  rich  country,  and  is 
quite  embosomed  in  trees,  ^piving  it  a  beantifal 
appearance  at  a  distance,  which  however  vanishes 
on  entering  it.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  a 
laden  camel  fills  up  even  the  largest,  and  in  the 
smaller  ones  two  persons  have  difficulty  in  paasxnp 
each  other:  they  kre  also  extremely" dirty,  and 
alwavs  crowded  with  camels,  hones,  and  aasca. 
The  houses  are  mostiy  small,  and  of  one  stocy : 
the  common  ones  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  on  a 
frame- work  of  wood ;  others  of  a  superior  kind  are 
painted  and  stuccoed,  with  Saracenic  or  pointed 
arches  set  off  with  lapis  lazuli  and  gildir^ ;  the 
roofs  of  all  are  flat ;  and  they  have  but  a  bare 
wall  without  windows  facing  the  public  ways: 
except  in  one  building,  there  is  no  glass  whatever. 
About  100  ponds  and  fountains,  constrocted  of 
squared  stone,  furnish  the  population  with  water : 
the  city  is  also  intersected  by  canals  shaded  by 
mulben^'-trees,  which  bring  water  from  the  Zer- 
afchan  ;  the  main  canal  from  which  b  opened  every 
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fifteen  days.  There  is  scarcely  a  garden  or  bury- 
ing-gpround  within  the  walls ;  *  the  traveller  winds 
his  way  among  lofty  and  arched  bazars  of  brick, 
and  sees  each  trade  in  its  separate  quarter  of  the 
dty :  here  the  chintz-sellers,  there  the  shoemakers ; 
.  one  arcade  filled  with  silks,  another  with  cloth. 
Everywhere  he  meets  with  ponderous  and  massy 
buildmgs,  colleges,  mosques,  and  lofty  minarets.' 
The  princinal  stractnre  is  the  Aerk,  or  khan's 
palace,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  built  on  a 
natural  elevation  between  250  and  800  ft.  high, 
surroonded  by  a  bride  wall  70  ft.  high,  with  a  lofty 
entnmce  of  brick  decorated  by  a  minaret  on  either 
side.  This  fortress  contains  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  his  harem,  and  a  mosque,  all  encircled 
by  a  garden,  together  with  the  residence  of  the 
Tuier,  and  his  public  courts  of  audience ;  stables, 
barracks,  Ac.:  the  gates,  both  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  outer  city,  are  snut  at  twilight,  and  a  double 
guard  mounted.  There  are  360  mosques,  and  866 
achools  and  colleges  in  Bokhara,  superintended  by 
about  800  moollahs,  who  undertake  the  chaxge  oi 
both  religion  and  education ;  Bokhara  always  en- 
joyed the  titles  of  holy  and  learned.  The  mosques 
and  coUeges  are  generally  situated  opposite  each 
other,  and  have  a  striking  resemblance  in  their 
architecture :  that  of  the  former  is  the  most  varied ; 
the  principal  mosque  covers  a  space  800  ft.  square, 
and  nas  a  cupola  rising  to  one>  third  that  height, 
and  covered  with  blue  enamelled  tOes:  ihost  of 
these  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  the  courts  of 
some  paved  with  stone.  The  handsomest  structure 
in  Bokhara  is  a  college  of  King  Abdoolla,  built  in 
1650,  which  has  a  lofty  arched  entnmce,  some 
beautiful  enamel,  and  a  white  marble  pavement : 
the  laigest  college  here  was  built  at  an  expense 
of  40,000  roubles  in  specie,  defrayed  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  of  Kussia.  Attached  to  the  g^reat  mosque 
is  a  brick  tower,  or  minaret,  210  ft.  high,  built  by 
Timour,  in  good  proportions;  the  materials  dis- 
poeed  in  ingenious  patterns,  and  the  whole  in  good 
preservation.  Criminals  are  thrown  from  this 
tower ;  but,  excepting  on  these  occasions,  no  one 
ascends  it  but  the  high-priestj  to  call  the  people 
to  nrayera ;  and  he  only  on  Fndays,  since  it  over- 
looks most  of  the  private  gardens  in  the  city,  and 
the  most  scrupulous  endeavours  are  made  to  se- 
clude the  women  in  Bokhara  from  the  gaze  of 
every  stranger.  W.  of  the  palace  is  a  small 
square,  the  Segistan,  suRounded  with  massive 
building  colleges,  shops,  and  staUs;  a  third  part 
of  the  city  consists  of  shops  and  hotels ;  and  the 
jewellery  and  cutleiy  of  Europe,  the  tea  of  China, 
the  sugar  of  India,  the  spices  of  Manilla,  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere,  and  every  other  article  of 
use  or  ornament,  may  be  purchased.  Many  of  the 
merchants  remain  night  and  day  in  their  shops, 
having  no  other  habitation ;  the  bazars  are  gene- 
rally open  every  day,  excepting  those  for  slaves, 
sems,  and  other  such  luxuries,  which  are  open 
out  twice  a  week.  There  are  4,000  Jews  in  Bok- 
hara, which  is  proportionally  more  than  in  any 
other  eastern  at}',  and  they  contend  they  are 
better  treated  here  than  elsewhere,  though  they 
are  confined  to  a  residence  in  three  particular 
streets,  are  subject  to  high  imposts,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  build  a  new  synagogue.  Sir  A.  Bumes 
g'ves  a  graphic  description  of  the  daily  scene  in 
okhara  (Travels,  ii  287-239) :— *From  mom  to 
ni|^ht  the  crowd  which  assembles  raises  the  hum- 
ming noise,  and  one  is  stunned  at  the  moving 
mass  of  human  beings.  In  the  middle  of  the 
area,  the  fruits  of  the  season  are  sold  under  the 
shade  of  a  square  piece  of  mat,  supported  by  a 
single  pole.  One  wonders  at  the  never  ending 
employment  of  the  fruiterers,  in  dealing  out  their 
grapes,  melons,  apricots,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 


and  plums,  to  a  continued  succession  of  purchasers. 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  a  passage  can  be  forced 
through  the  streets,  and  it  is  only  done  at  the 
momentary  risk  of  being  ridden  over  by  some  one 
on  a  horse  or  donkey.  The  latter  animals  are  ex- 
ceedingl]ir  fine,  and  amble  along  at  a  quick  pace 
with  their  riders  and  burdens.  Carts  of  a  hght 
construction  are  also  driving  up  and  down,  since 
the  streets  are  not  too  narrow  to  admit  of  wheeled 
carriages.  In  eveiy  part  of  the  bazar  there  are 
people  making  tea,  wtuch  is  done  in  large  Euro- 
pean urns,  instead  of  teapots,  and  kept  hot  by  a 
metal  tube.  The  love  of  the  Bokharese  for  tea  ip, 
I  believe,  without  parallel ;  for  they  drink  it  at  all 
times  and  places,  and  in  half  a  dozen  wavs :  with 
and  without  sugar ;  with  and  without  muk ;  with 
grease;  with  aalt,  &c  The  day  is  ushered  in 
with  guzzling  and  tea-drinking,  and  hundreds  of 
boys  and  domceys,  laden  with  milk,  hasten  to  the 
busy  throng.  The  milk  is  sold  in  small  bowls, 
over  which  the  cream  floats:  a  lad  will  bring 
twenty  or  thirty  of  these  to  market  in  shelves 
supported  and  suspended  by  a  stick  over  his 
shoulder.  Whatever  number  may  be  brought, 
speedily  disappear  among  the  tea-drinking  popu- 
lation of  this  great  city.  Next  to  the  venders  of 
this  hot  beverage,  one  may  purchase  '*  rahut  ijan," 
or  "  the  delight  of  life,"  grape  jelly,  or  syrup  mixed 
up  with  chopped  ice.  This  abundance  of  ice  is 
one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in  Bokhara,  and  it 
may  be  had  till  the  cold  weather  makes  it  un- 
necessary.' Another  and  more  recent  traveller, 
Armenius  Yamb^ry,  a  Hungarian,  who  visited 
the  city  of  Bokhara  in  1868,  describes  a  scene, 
to  which  he  was  led  by  a  native,  as  follows : — 
*  He  conducted  me  through  the  Timtche  Tchay 
Furushi  (Tea  Bazar)  to  the  renowned  place  Lebi 
Hauz  Divanbeghi  (bank  of  the  reservoir  of  the 
Divanbegbi).  For  Bokhara  I  found  this  a  most 
attractive  spot.  It  is  almost  a  perfect  square, 
having  in  the  centre  a  deep  reservoir,  100  ft.  long 
and  80  broad ;  the  sides  are  of  square  stones,  wit£ 
eight  steps  leading  to  the  surface  ^of  the  water. 
About  the  margin  stand  a  few  fme  elm  trees,  and 
in  their  shade  the  inevitable  tea  booth,  and  the 
Samovars  (tea-kettle)  looking  like  a  colossal  cask 
of  beer.  It  is  manufactured  in  Russia  expressly 
for  Bokhara,  and  invites  every  one  to  a  cup  of 
green  tea.  On  the  other  three  sides,  bread,  firuit, 
confectionery,  and  meats  warm  and  cold  are  ex- 
posed for  sue  on  stands  shaded  by  cane  mats. 
The  hundreds  of  shops  improvised  for  the  occasion, 
around  which  crowds  of  longing  mouths  or  hungry 
customers  hum  like  bees,  present  us  with  a  very 
characteristic  spectacle.  On  the  fourth  side,  that 
to  the  west,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  terrace,  we 
find  the  mosque  Mesdjidi  Divanbeghi  At  its 
firont  there  are  also  a  few  trees,  where  Dervishes 
and  Meddah  (public  reciters)  recount  in  verse  and 
prose,  and  actors  represent  simultaneously,  the 
heroic  actions  of  famous  warriors  and  prophets,  to 
which  performances  there  are  never  wanting  crowds 
of  cunous  Ibteners  and  spectators.'  (Vambdiy, 
Travels  in  Central  Asia,  Lond.  1865.)  At  Bok- 
hara, the  learned,  or  would-be-learned,  are  seen 
poring  over  the  tattered  pages  of  Toorkee  or  Per- 
sian loni,  at  book-stalls,  and  at  the  doors  of  the 
colleges  the  students  are  often  seen  lounging  after 
the  labours  of  the  day ;  *  nbt,  however,  so  gay,  or 
so  young,  as  the  tyros  of  a  European  univereity, 
but  many  of  them  grave  and  demure  old  men, 
with  more  hypocrisy,  but  by  no  means  less  vice, 
than  the  youths  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.' 
Esch  of  these  resident  students  has  a  fixed  allow- 
ance, as  well  as  the  professors;  the  colleges  are 
well  endowed,  and  possess  many  of  the  surround- 
ing lands,  which  have  been  purchased  by  pious 
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individiialB  for  that  porpoee,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  hazan  and  Imths.  The  baths,  of  which 
there  are  eighteen,  cau  accommodate  270,000 
people  yearly,  and  bring  an  annual  revenue  of 
1,800(.:  8ome  are  very  laige.  The  colleges  are 
shut  for  six  months  in  the  year,  when  the  students 
%vork  in  the  fields  for  a  subsistence;  their  course 
of  study  generally  lasts  seven  or  eight  years: 
they  come  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
except  Persia.  'With  the  twilight,  the  Dusy  scene 
in  Bokhara  closes,  the  king's  drum  beats,  it  is  re- 
echoed by  others  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  at 
a  certain  hour  no  one  is  permitted  to  move  out 
without  a  lantern.  From  these  arrangements,  the 
police  of  the  city  is  excellent;  and  lar;^  bales  of 
cloth  are  left  on  the  stalls  at  night  with  perfect 
safety.    All  is  silence  until  morning.' 

The  origin  of  Bokhara  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  at  first  but  a  collection  of 
fishermen's  huts,  its  site  having  abounded  with 
small  lakes.  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  ancient  Trybaetmy  but  which 
Ptolemy  places  on  the  opposite  side  the  Zer- 
afchan,  or  river  of  Sogdiana.  In  a.d.  705  it  was 
taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  between  896  and  998  was 
very  flourishing,  and  the  seat  of  the  Samanide 
dynasty.  Jenghiz  Khan  burnt  it  in  1219,  and  it 
was  not  rebuilt  till  near  the  end  of  his  life :  it 
was  threatened,  but  saved,  by  his  grandson.  Un- 
der Timour  it  ftourished  anew ;  but  since  the  rule 
of  the  Uzbeks  has  rather  declined,  though  it  be 
still  the  most  renowned  city  in  Central  Asia. 
(Bumes's  Travels,  ii  229-261 ;  Meyendorff,  Voy. 
>p.  164-188 ;  Yamb^ry,  Travels  in  Central  Asia, 
.866.) 

BOLBEC,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine  Infi^ 
rieure,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  washed  by  the  Bolbec,  18  m.  £NE.  Havre, 
near  the  railway  from  Rouen  to  Havre.  Pop. 
9,574  in  1861.  This  u  a  handsome  thriving  town, 
llaving  been  almost  entirely  burnt  down  in  1765, 
it  was  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan.  Houses  partly 
of  brick,  and  partly  or  hewn  stone;  streets  wide 
and  well  laid  out,  the  principal  being  ornamented 
%vith  two  fountains  surmounted  by  statues  in  mar- 
ble. In  the  environs  are  a  number  of  country 
houses.  It  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
coimcil  of  prud'-hommes ;  and  was  early,  and  is 
now,  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  spinning 
and  manufacture  of  cotton.  'Bolbec,'  says  M. 
Dupin, '  is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce, 
bringing  raw  cotton  from  Havre,  and  coal  from 
Fecamp  and  Harfieur,  while  she  sends  her  products 
to  Rouen — the  great  mart  for  all  sorts  of  cotton 
goods.  The  manufacturers  of  Bolbec  unite  a  spirit 
of  order  and  economy  to  activity  and  enterprise: 
their  establishments  are  on  a  level  vrith  the  pro- 
gress of  industry.  The  workmen  are  not  all  con- 
centred in  the  town;  many  of  them  live  in  the 
ailj (lining  country;  they  are  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances and  happy.'  There  are  in  the  district 
of  which  Bolbec  is  tlie  capital,  above  20,000  work- 
people employed  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton,  producing  goods  of  the  annual  value  of 
above  26,000,000  fr.,  or  1,000,000/.  sterling.  Ex- 
clusive of  cotton,  it  also  produces  various  descrip- 
tions of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  has  tanneries 
and  dye-works.  There  is  nere  no  local  tax  or  oc- 
troi on  the  goods  imported  into  the  town. 

BOLGARY,  or  OUSPENSKOI,  a  Wllace  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Kasan,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wolga,  16  m.  SW.  Spask.  Pop.  900  m 
1868.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  lifmlghar,  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians. 
It  was  visited  by  Peter  the  Great  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Persians  in  1722,  and  has  since  been 
visited  and  described  by  Erdmann  and  others. 
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BOLT,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  cap. 
sanjiak,  85  m.  NW.  Angora ;  latl  40^  85'  N.,  long. 
810  19'E.  Estimated  pop.  10,000.  It  is  situated 
on  an  eminence,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  a  rich 
and  fertile  plain,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Had- 
rioMopolu.  The  ruins  of  a  castle  stand  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  hilL  It  is  a  poor  place,  con- 
sisting of  about  1,000  houses,  prinapally  inhabited 
by  Turks,  with  a  few  Armenians,  but  no  Greeks. 
It  has  twelve  mosques,  a  square  or  maricet-place, 
a  public  bath :  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha  of  two 
tails,  and,  as  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Erae- 
roum  to  Constantinople,  is  a  considerable  thoroa^h- 
fare  for  caravans.  There  are  mineral  baths  within 
about  4  m.  of  the  town,  to  which  the  Turks  resort 
in  great  numbers. 

BOLIVIA,  a  republican  state  of  S.  America, 
comprised  between  hit.  8^  30'  and  25^  40*  8.,  ind 
long.  580  and  71°  W.;  having  N.  and  NW.  the 
states  of  N.  and  S.  Pern,  E.  Brazil  and  Pan^v, 
S.  La  Phita  and  Chili,  and  W.  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Extreme  length,  N.  to  S.,  above  1,100  m.;  ditto 
breadth,  above  750  m. ;  area,  478,298  Eng.  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,987,352  in  1858.  Included  in  the  popoU- 
tion  returns  are  245,000  Indiana.  The  republic  is 
divided  into  nine  provinces,  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table: — 


PtOTto- 

Twhfffcu^n^^ 

LaPiuc      .       . 
Cochabamba    . 
Potosi 
Chuquiaaca 
Omn)        .       . 
Santa  GroB       • 

V^.   :   : 

Atacanui  . 
Ahoriglnfis 

Total     .       . 

475,32a 
849,892 

W8,«68 

110^1 

163.164 

88,900 

53,978 

5,273 

345,000 

1,987,852 

The  capital  of  the  republic  is  Chuqnisaca,  in 
the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  ^-ith  19,760  inhabi- 
tants. But  there  are  three  laiger  towns,  namely, 
La  Paz,  with  76,372,  Cochabamba,  with  40,67K, 
and  Potosi,  with  22,850  inhabitants,  all  acconiinc 
to  the  census  of  1858.  There  is  only  one  pott  r<f 
any  importance,  Cobija,  on  the  South  Padfic,  with 
a  population  of  2,880. 

Surface. — Motmtams, — ^The  country  presents,  in 
its  various  dii-isions,  very  difierent  conditions  nf 
surface,  elevation,  and  dinuite.  On  the  W.  it  is 
traversed  by  lofty  mountains,  while  on  the  E.  ii 
stretches  out  into  immense  plains.  The  Andes 
which  enter  Bolivia  at  its  S.  extremity,  give  off 
near  lat  24<),  a  lateral  £.  range  of  no  great  elers- 
tion,  which  forms  the  boundvy  for  a  considenl)l« 
distance  between  Bolivia  and  La  Plata.  About 
lat  20^  the  Andes  divide  into  two  great  chains 
which  run  parallel  to  each  other  to  between  bt. 
14°  and  15^'  S.,  where  they  again  unite.  Tbe 
fiarthest  W.  of  these  chains  is  called  the  Cordillen 
of  the  Coast,  or  of  the  Andes ;  and  the  farthest 
E.,  the  Cordillera  Real:  including  the  intermediate 
country,  they  occupy  a  breadth  of  more  than  230 
m.  N.  of  lat  18°,  and  S.  of  that  parallel  of  up- 
wards of  800  m. ;  and  cover  at  least  100,000  sq. 
m.  of  surface,  which,  however,  is  partly  in  Pent. 
Many  lateral  ridges,  sent  off  by  the  Conlillen 
Real,  cover  the  deps.  of  Cochabamba  and  Chaqni- 
saca,  together  with  a  part  of  those  of  Potosi  and 
St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra :  the  principal  of  these  tnu»- 
verse  ridges  branches  off  from  the  Cordillera  about 
lat.  17°  10',  and  running  N.  past  the  city  of  Cocha- 
bamba, terminates  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
town  of  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.    The  summits  of 
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the  W.  CoidiUera  generally  appear  in  the  form 
citiier  of  a  truncated  cone,  or  of  a  dome,  and  are 
oflen  volcanic :  thoee  of  the  £.  Cordillera,  as  seen 
frum  the  W.,  offer  a  succession  of  sharp  ragged 
peaks  and  serrated  ridges,  and  are  not  volcanic, 
but  in  many  parte  highly  metalliferous.  The  de- 
clivitv  of  the  Bolivian  Cordillera  is  rapid  on  either 
nde,  but  particularly  so  on  the  £. :  the  principal 
elevations  of  both  Cordilleras  are  about  lat.  18^  to 
140  S.,  where  that  of  the  W.  chain  is  22,360  ft 
(Sahama)  ;  of  the  £.  21,286  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Many  of  the  passes  across  both  chains 
are  between  15,000  and  16,000  ft.  in  elevation,  or 
near  the  limit,  in  tMs  region,  of  perpetual  snow ; 
while  beneath  die  peaka  of  the  Illimani  there  is  a 
IToif^  or  valley,  perhape  18,000  ft.  below  the  neigh- 
t)ouring  summit,  probably  the  greatest  difference 
in  elevation  that  has  ever  yet  been  observed  be- 
tween any  two  similarly  contiguous  points.  (See 
Andes.) 

In  the  K  the  country,  which  is,  in  many  parts, 
ver>'  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  watered 
by  the  Beni,  Mamore,  Ubahy,  Pilcomayo,  and 
<»ther  considerable  rivers ;  a  few  isolated  ranges  of 
hills  are  scattered  over  it,  and  in  its  S.  part  is  the 
watershed  between  the  sources  of  the  Amazon  and 
La  Plata  rivers,  both  of  which  receive  considerable 
affluents  from  Bolivia ;  but  neither  this  last-named 
tract,  nor  the  isolated  hiUs  previou^y  mentioned, 
appear  to  rise  to  any  great  height  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  region  is  extremely  fertile;  but  it  is 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  covered  with  vast 
primeval  forests.  The  desert  of  Atacama  occupies 
the  country  between  the  Andes  and  th^  Pacific :  it 
extends  for  about  250  m.  along  the  coast,  having 
a  variable  breadth  of  from  80  to  60  m.  It  is  never 
refreshed  by  rain,  and  is  almost  as  sterile  and 
worthless  as  the  Sahara.  The  surface,  which  is 
undulating,  and  in  parts  hilly,  is  covered  with 
loose  sand;  the  only  habitable  parts  being  the 
narrow  strips  along  tne  banks  of  the  rivers. 

There  are  numerous  valleys  in  the  Andes ;  the 
principal  is  the  great  valley  of  Desaguadero,  be- 
tween the  two  Cordilleras,  extending  from  lat.  15^ 
to  19*^  80'  S.,  having  an  area  (including  the  Lake 
of  Titicaca  in  its  N.  part)  of  18,500  sq.  m. 

Riven. — Lakes. — ^The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Beni,  Mamore,  and  the  others  which  unite  to  form 
the  Madeira,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Amazon, 
and  which  run  mostly  in  a  N.  direction ;  and  the 
Pilcomayo,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Plata, 
which  waters  the  S.  part  of  the  country,  flowing 
mostly  in  an  E.  direction.  Bolivia  includes  the  L. 
and  ^.  shores  of  the  largest  accumulation  of  fresh 
water  on  the  S.  American  continent — ^the  lake  Ti- 
ticaca, which  occupies  an  area  of  4,000  sq.  m.  at 
the  height  of  12,847  ft.  above  the  ocean,  an  eleva- 
tion superior  to  that  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  (See  Titicaca.)  It  contains  nume- 
n>us  nnall  biands,  from  one  of  which,  celebrated 
for  some  Peruvian  ruins,  it  derives  its  name :  the 
only  outlet  for  its  waters  is  the  river  Desaguadero, 
run'ningfrom  its  SW.  extremity  through  the  valley 
to  the  small  lake  of  AuUagas;  which  latter,  having 
no  outlet,  is  kept  at  the  same  level  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  In  the  £.,  lakes  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them,  as  those  of  Ubahy  and  Grande,  50 
or  60  m.  in  length ;  but  they  have  been  little  ex- 
plored by  Europeans. 

Climate. — Kam,  as  already  stated,  never,  or  but 
very  rarely,  falls  on  the  coast ;  in  the  plains  to 
the  K.  of  the  Andes,  the  rainy  season,  which  is 
identical  with  summer,  lasts  frum  October  to  April, 
during  which  the  rains  are  almost  cuutmuous,  and 
the  rivers  inundate  the  c«»untry  to  a  great  extent. 
In  the  plains,  the  climate  is  cxen^ively  hot,  and 
far  from  healthy ;  but  in  the  valley  of  tlie  De- 


saguadero, 18,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
b  temperate,  and  snow  falls  in  Nov.  and  April,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  summer  season. 
The  winter,  from  May  to  Nov.,  in  the  Desagua- 
dero valley,  is  extremely  dry,  and  although  the 
nights  are  cold,  the  sky  b  serene  and  cloudless. 
Tremendous  had  and  tnunder-storms  are  frequent 
on  the  mountains,  and  earthquakes  on  the  coast. 
The  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  snow  produces, 
in  the  higher  regions  in  winter,  a  temporary 
blindness :  few  remarks  as  to  comparative  salubrity 
have  met  our  eye ;  but  the  banks  of  the  Beni  have 
been  particularised  as  remarkably  healthy. 

MinerttU. — Gold  b  found  in  many  places,  espe- 
cUIly  on  the  £.  decUvit^r  of  the  E.  Cordillera,  and 
in  the  sands  of  all  the  rivers  which  fall  from  tJbat 
range  into  the  Beni  or  its  branches.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  riches  of  the  silver-mines  of 
Potosi ;  but  it  b  supposed  that  they  are  nearly 
exhausted,  and  at  all  events  they  are  now 
comparatively  neglected.  (See  Potosi.)  Copper 
abounds  at  Corucuero,  Ac :  ores  of  lead  and  tin, 
salt,  brimstone,  nitre,  and  other  volcanic  products, 
are  also  found. 

Vegetdbiet, — The  mighty  forests  which  cover 
the  banks  of  the  E.  rivers  abound  in  the  finest 
timber,  fit  for  every  purpose  of  ship-building,  car- 
pentry, &C.  The  cocoa  of  Apolooamba,  Moxos, 
Ac,  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Guyaquil 
(Ecuador)  :  it  b  used  by  all  chisses,  and  b  cele- 
brated for  its  nutritious  and  restorative  qualities. 
Tamarinds,  the  chirimoya,  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
sugar-cane,  pine-apples,  plantains,  &c,  flourish  in 
profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Beni. 

Cascarilla,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  grain,  cin- 
chona, copaiba,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  valuable 
drugs  :  gum-elastic,  vanilla,  dye-woods,  tobacco, 
and  canes  of  various  kinds,  are  all  produced  in 
an  extraordinary  abundance  £.  of  the  Andes. 
Amongst  other  products,  there  b  a  species  of 
cinnamon,  called  canda  de  elavo,  said  to  differ  only 
in  the  greater  thickness  of  its  bark,  and  darker 
colour,  nom  the  true  cinnamon.  The  vegetation 
of  the  Desaguadero  vaUey  b  peculiar:  it  has  no 
trees ;  but  the  lower  districts,  if  uncultivated,  are 
covered  with  a  very  fine  turf.  ITiere  are  here 
extensive  plantations  of  quinoa  {Chenopodiuni 
quinooy  Linn.)  and  of  potatoes,  which  are  found 
wild  on  the  adjacent  hiUs ;  but  it  does  not  ripen 
the  drier  European  grains,  nor  are  there  any  pecu- 
liar seasons  for  sowing  or  harvesting,  both  these 
operations  being  carried  on  consentaneously.'  In 
the  narrow  strips  of  Und  along  the  rivers  that  run 
through  the  desert  of  Atacama,  maize  b  raised, 
with  excellent  fruits,  cotton,  sugar-canes,  and  the 
plant  called  Arundo  donax. 

Animals, — The  tapir,  jaguar,  leopard,  and  six  or 
seven  sorts  of  monkeys,  inhabit  tlie  banks  of  the 
Beni ;  guanacos,  alpacoe,  a  kind  of  har^  and  a 
small  animal  of  the  family  of  Rodentia,  who^e 
burrowing  often  renders  travelling  on  horseback 
unsafe,  are  found  in  the  Desaguadero  valley.  Par- 
rots, a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  singinc  birds,  including  the  thnu*h 
and  whbtler ;  several  kinds  of  turke\'s,  &c. ;  several 
species  of  Amphibia^  and  an  abundance  of  fine  river 
fish,  are  met  with  in  Bolivia :  the  E.  plains  are 
infested  with  myriads  of  annoying  reptiles  and 
insects.  Vast  herds  of  honied  cattle  feed  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers ;  horees,  asses,  and  mules,  are 
the  other  domestic  animab:  the  climate  of  the 
plains  b  too  hot  for  sheep. 

Feople. — The  inhabitants  of  Bolivia  are  of  mixed 
race,  with,  on  the  whole,  more  European  than 
American  blood  in  their  veins.  Only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  |M)pulation  are  aborigines,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  *  Indians.'    The  latter 
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are  divided  into  a  i^reat  variety  of  tribes,  present^ 
ing  considerable  differences  in  their  physical  and 
mental  endowments,  disposition,  and  progress  in 
civilisation.  Some,  on  the  Beni,  are  wild  and 
warlike,  and  go  naked,  even  the  women  wearing 
nothing  but  a  few  leaves  tied  round  the  waist ; 
another  tribe,  the  Maropas,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  former,  although  also  a  wariike  and 
proud  race,  evince  considerable  ingenuity  and  apt- 
ness for  many  sorts  of  work :  they  manufacture 
beautiful  cloths  ;  are  pretty  good  carpenters ;  and 
are  said  to  show  a  marked  taste  for  music  and 
painting,  in  which  they  were  initiated  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  Indians  are  excellent  sailors  on  their 
own  rivers,  and  very  dexterous  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  canoes,  which  are  often  50  or  60  ft. 
in  length,  and  of  considerable  burden;  in  these 
the^  frequently  make  long  inland  voyages,  sub- 
fdstmg  wholly  on  the  wild  animals  and  vegetables 
they  may  happen  to  meet  with.  Some  of  the 
Mosetene  tribes  on  the  Beni  display  a  remarkable 
acq^uaintanoe  with  the  medicinal  Qualities  of  plants, 
which  they  administer  in  cases  or  sickness.  These, 
as  well  as  some  other  tribes,  are  peaceable,  friendly 
to  strangers,  and  free  from  superstition.  Not  a 
few  Indians,  especially  in  the  Desaguadero  valley, 
and  on  the  coast,  where  the  Quichua  langua^  is 
spoken,  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith : 
such  as  have  embraced  Christianity,  instead  of 
gouig  naked,  or  leading  a  roving  life,  wear  a  light 
drees  of  cotton,  have  fixed  dwelling-places,  and 
apply  tiliemselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  though 
in  these  they  are  said  to  make  but  little  progress. 
The  foreign  settlers  are  mostly  of  Spanish  descent 
in  the  mining  districts,  and  the  valleys  of  Co- 
chabamba  and  Cachy  Pilco :  those  of  the  pure 
African  race  are  few ;  but  those  of  mixed  blood 
are  numeions  on  the  coast 

MamtfaetuTtB  chiefly  consist  of  cottons,  the  best 
of  which  are  made  at  Oropesa,  almost  exclusively 
bv  women ;  woollens,  of  the  hair  of  the  llamas  and 
alpaoos,  the  best  at  La  Pas :  hats,  of  the  wool  of 
the  vicuna,  at  St.  Francisco  de  Atacama ;  ^lass  at 
Oropesa;  vessels  of  silver  wire  in  the  minmg  dis- 
tricts ;  fans,  parasols,  and  plumes  of  the  feathers 
of  the  American  ostrich,  by  the  Indians. 

Commerce, — The  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  at  pre- 
sent not  very  considerable.  This  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  Uie  low  state  of  industry,  or  the  apathy 
of  the  people,  as  fh>m  the  difficulties  they  have  to 
encounter  in  bringing  their  produce  to  market 
They  have  not  yet  learned  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  means  afforded  b^  the  great  rivers  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, for  opening  an  mtercourse  with  the  ports  on 
its  E.  shore.  At  present,  nearly  all  the  commodi- 
ties brought  from  Bolivia  to  Europe  come  through 
the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  to  reach  which  they  have 
to  be  conveyed  first  by  toilsome  passages  against 
the  currents  of  the  rivers  to  the  foot  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, so  fatal  by  its  rigorous  dimato  to  the 
Indians  of  the  plains ;  and  then  across  the  Andes, 
the  passage  of  which  has  been  considered  by  Con- 
damme  as  equivalent  to  1,000  leagues  of  transport 
by  sea.  The  country  W.  of  the  Andes,  besides 
being  a  desert,  has  no  really  good  harbours,  and  is 
traversed  by  but  one  road,  that  from  Oruro  to 
Cobija  (the  only  Boli\'ian  port),  and  that  is  prac- 
ticable only  for  mules  and  llamas.  Cobijja,  though 
it  has  been  made  a  free  port,  is,  owing  to  these  dis- 
advantages, little  frequented.  The  arrivals,  in  th« 
year  1863,  amounted  to  126  vessels,  of  20,745  tons 
burden.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  was 
8,361,993  piastres,  and  of  the  exports  2,500,000 
piastres.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  year  1863,  were  of  the  total  value  of  269,1 96i 
They  consisted  of  copper  ore,  108,147i  ;  regulus, 
62,0^421 ;  copper  uni^Tought  and  part  wrought,  { 
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8,524^  ;  guano,  76,784^. ;  tin,  2.7862. ;  and  other 
articles  to  the  value  of  981/.  The  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  into  Bolivia  are  altogether 
insignificant,  not  amounting,  on  the  average,  to 
1,00021  per  annum. 

The  £.  and  most  fertile  portion  of  Bolivia  is 
traversed  by  the  Madeira,  and  other  navigable 
affluents  of  the  Amazon,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  Piloomayo,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Pari- 
guay,  on  the  other ;  so  that,  if  the  extraoidinaiy 
facilities  which  these  great  rivers  afford  for  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  S.  America  be  ever 
made  use  of,  the  products  of  Bolivia  will  moec 
with  a  ready  and  advantageous  outlet ;  and  ber 
all  but  boundless  capacities  of  production,  which, 
at  present,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any  degree 
availed  of,  will  receive  a  stimulns,  of  the  ioflaenoe 
of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea. 

Within  the  Brazilian  dominions,  not  very  far 
from  the  Bolivian  frontier,  a  short  break,  of  3  m. 
only,  separates  a  tributaiy  of  the  Amaxon  from 
one  of  ^e  Plata  river :  were  these  streams  con- 
nected by  a  canal,  there  would  be  aoontinaoai 
water  communication,  for  the  most  part  navigable, 
through  the  heart  fk  S.  America,  irom  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  lat  35^  S.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
in  nearly  9°  N.  The  Bolivian  goverament  is 
endeavouring  to  promote  internal  traffic,  by  offer- 
ing grants  of  land  to  persons  settling,  and  con- 
siderable premiums  for  the  establishment  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  S.  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 

The  public  revenue  in  1862  amounted  to  1,976,000 
piastzes  ;  the  public  expenditure  to  1,739,000  pias- 
tres. The  public  debt  m  the  same  year  was  onlf 
about  1,500,000  piastres,  inclusive  of  a  *  war  loan' 
of  1,000,000  piastres  raised  in  the  year  1857. 

The  standing  armed  force  is  limited  to  2,000 
men,  and  there  is  a  navy  of  three  small  veaxls 
with  24  guns. 

ffigtory  and  G^ovemmast—Bolivia,  under  the 
name  of  Upper  Peru,  formed,  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho  in  1824,  a  jMirt  of  the  Spanish 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  repubheaiK, 
under  General  Sucre,  having  then  dcieatod  the 
royalists,  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
secured.  Its  present  name  was  given  to  it  in  1823, 
in  honour  of  the  liberator  Bolivar,  who,  on  being 
requested,  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  year  following.  This  constitntion, 
which  was  exceedingly  oomplicsited,  vested  the 
executive  power  in  a  president  for  life,  with  the 

Erivilege  of  naming  his  successor ;  and  the  legis- 
itive  functions  in  three  bodies,  a  senate,  tribtmes, 
and  censors.  The  code  and  constitution  of  Bolivar 
were  soon  after  abandoned ;  but  Uie  legislatiTe 
powers  are  still,  nominally  at  least,  vested  in  the 
three  bodies  above  named ;  and  the  execntin 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president  elected  for 

BOLKHOF,  or  BOLCHOW,  a  town  of  Bossia 
in  Europe,  gov.  Orel,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Nougra, 
86  m.  N.  Orel  Pop.  19,400  in  L858.  It  is  wefl 
built  of  wood,  has  numerous  churches,  with  mana- 
factures  of  hats,  gloves,  and  stockings,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  hemp,  linseed  oil,  tallow,  and 
hides. 

BOLLENE,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Yanclnse, 
cap.  cant.,  24  m.  N.  Avignon,  on  the  railway  fitom 
Lyons  to  Marseilles.  Pop.  5,007  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  on  the  dechvity  of  a  hill,  and  has 
filatures  of  silk  and  dye-works.  Various  remains 
of  antiquity  have  been  fomid  in  the  vicinitv. 

BOLOGNA  (an.  Bmumia),  a  city  of  N."  Italy, 
cap.  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  between 
the  rivers  Reno  and  Savena,  on  the  verge  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  forming 
the  commencement  of  the  Apennine  chain;  and 
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on  the  zBiIway  firom  Milan  to  Ancona,  22^  m.  SE. 
Modena,  25  m.  SW.  Fenrara,  and  399  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  nearly  1|  m.  in  length 
by  li  m.  in  breadth,  and  4  m.  in  circ. ;  is  walled, 
and  divided  into  four  quarters.  Pop.  96,G60  in 
1862.  £xcept  one  square,  it  is  indifferently  built; 
streets  crooked  and  narrow ;  houses  mostly  three 
stories  high,  in  a  palace  style  of  architecture, 
cMetiy  of  brick  fronted  with  stucco,  with  deep 
projecting  roofs,  and  generally  surrounded  with 
aroides.  The  Piazza  Magmor^  or  principal 
squaxQ,  boasts  of  many  fine  buil<Ung8;  amongst 
them  are  the  Palazzo  Publico,  the  seat  of  the 
courts  of  justice :  in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a 
fountain,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Neptune, 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  modem  statues  in  Italy, 
the  work  of  Giovanni  di  Bolo^ia.  In  the  middle 
of  the  city  stand  the  two  leamng  towers,  inclining 
in  different  directions :  that  of  Asinelli,  320  ft.- 
high,  inclii\e8  about  3^  ft ;  Garisenda,  145  ft  in 
height,  8  ft  It  is  said  that  from  the  top  of  the 
ibrmer  109  cities  may  be  seen.  Bologna  has  74 
churches,  35  convents' for  monks,  and  38  for  nunis. 
But  many  of  the  convents  have  recently  been 
closed,  and  the  inmates  dispersed.  The  cathedral, 
built  A.  D.  482,  has  the  meridian  line  by  Cossini 
traced  on  its  floor,  and  possesses  the  Annunciation 
(the  last  work  of  Lodovico  Caracci),  and  other 
fine  paintings.  The  church  of  Madonna  di  San 
L.uca,  8  m.  distant,  has  a  covered  walk  to  it  the 
whole  way  from  the  city.  The  university,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  roost  c^ebrated  in  Italy,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  a.  d.  425,  and 
was  restored  by  Charlemagne ;  it  has  a  library  of 
200,000  vols.,  and  was  formerly  attended  by  many 
thousand  students;  but  it  has  declined  in  cele- 
brity, and  at  present  is  not  attended  by  above 
1,000.  There  is  another  public  library,  the  legacy 
of  a  deigyman,  containing  83,000  vols,  and  4,000 
MSS. :  there  are  also  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  na- 
tuxal  histoiT,  and  other  physical  objects;  acade- 
mies of  sculpture,  science,  music,  and  the  fine 
arts :  the  whole  dty  abounds  in  pictures,  statues, 
and  other  works  of  native  artists.  There  is  a  pub- 
lic school  for  the  poorer  classes,  where  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  with  Latin,  arithmetic,  sing- 
ing and  drawing,  are  taught  gratuitously;  nine 
hospitals;  a  monte  cUpicta;  and  many  ouker  be- 
nevolent institutions.  The  manufacture  of  crape, 
for  which  the  city  has  been  long  famous,  and 
which  was  at  one  time  very  extensive,  has  de- 
clined within  the  last  thirty  years.  There  are 
manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
ditto,  kid  gloves,  wax  candles,  musical  instra- 
meuts,  paper,  cards,  mortadeUe  sausages,  cele- 
brated all  over  Europe,  exclusive  of  preparations 
of  wine,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  natural  pro- 
duce. Bologna  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  has 
been  so  since  the  4th  century,  and-  the  court  of  ap- 
peal for  the  four  provinces  of  Bologna^  Feirara, 
Kavenna,  and  Forli,  sits  here,  and  consists  of  six 
judgesL  The  Bolognese  are  courteous  and  affable,^ 
independent,  and  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
liberty;  industrious,  quick,  in^nious;  ardent 
alike  m  their  friendships  and  enmities ;  the  women 
handsome.  The  middle  classes  are  well  informed ; 
they  are  fond  of  the  casinos,  or  reading-rooms, 
conversazioni,  and  theatres,  of  which  there  ai% 
three.  The  higher  classes  are  wealthy ;  the  lower 
bold,  turbulent,  and  nol^y.  The  prevailing  dia- 
lect is  not  in  use  elsewhere ;  there  is  a  tendency 
to  pronounce  words  with  masculine  terminations, 
and  in  other  respects  it  is  the  coarsest  in  Italy. 
The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  as  one  to 
seven.  No  Italian  city,  Florence  excepted,  has 
produced  so  many  celebrated  men  in  science  and 
the  fine  arts.    Bologna  always  assumed  the  title 
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of  *  learned,'  and  had  the  motto  Bonoma  doeet  on 
its  money  and  public  biuldin^  as  well  as  the 
word  libertaa.  It  has  ^ven  birth  to  eight  popes 
(including  Benedict  Xl  V.),  nearly  200  cardinals, 
and  to  more  than  1,000  literary  and  scientific 
men  and  artists ;  amongst  them,  the  naturalists 
Galvani  and  Aldxovandi ;  tho  anatomists  Mondino 
and  Malpighi ;  the  astronomer  Marsigli ;  the  ma- 
thematicians Manfredi  and  Canterzani;  the  bro- 
thers Zanotti,  Ghedini,  and  Guerdno;  and  the 
painters  Franda,  Guido,  Albano,  Baibieri,  Do- 
menichino,  the  three  Caracci,  Zambeccari,  and 
Aldini.  The  air  of  Bologna  is  pure,  but  subject  to 
sudden  changes,  which  produce  frequent  inflam- 
matory diseaises.  Its  environs,  both  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  plain,  are  studded  with  a  number  of 
country  residences  in  a  richly  productive  soil. 

This  dty,  originally  built  by  the  Etruscans,  was 
anciently  called  FeUina ;  «t  was  subsequently  oc- 
cupied by  a  Gallic  tribe,  the  Boii,  who  designated 
iX  Botumicu  It  recdved  a  Roman  colony  a.  u.  c. 
653.  A  Christian  church  was  built  here  so  early 
as  the  3rd  century.  Alaric  besieged,  but  did  not 
take  it :  it  escaped  Attila,  and  formed  a  portion  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Pepin  ^ave  it  to  the 
Holy  See,  to  which  it  bdonged  dunng  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty ;  after  which  it  was  governed  by 
its  own  magistrates;  it  was  next  governed  b^ 
feudal  nobles ;  but  these  having  abandoned  their 
pretensions,  and  been  admitted  as  private  dtizens, 
it  became  a  republic,  extending  its  rule  over  all 
Romagna  as  far  as  RiminL  In  the  13th  century 
it  fell  again  under  the  Holv  See,  to  which  it  was 
finaUv  annexed  in  1506.  In  1796  it  was  taken  by 
the  French,  but  restored  to  the  Popedom  in  1815. 
The  dty  and  provinces  remained  under  Papal  go- 
vemmoit  till  the  year  1860,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

BOLOTANA,  a  town  of  the  ishmd  of  Sardinia, 
Italy,  prov.  Alghero,  16  m.  W.  Bosa,  near  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Pop.  2,822  in  1858.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  the  air  is  said  to  be 
good.  The  contiguous  country  is  productive  of 
com  and  pasture. 

BOLSENA  (an.  VvUhdum),  a  town  of  central 
Italy,  prov.  Viterbo,  11  m.  WSW.  Orvieto.  Pop. 
2,170  in  1858.  The  town  stands  near  the  N.  shore 
of  the  lake,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  flanked  with  towers  and 
a  deep  ditch ;  but  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins, 
in  or  near  it,  of  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan  god- 
dess Nortia,  a  granite  sarcopha^s,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
This  was  andently  a  place  of  great  wealth  and 
luxury.  PUny  says  (Hist  Nat,  lib.  xxxiv.  §  7) 
that  when  taken  by  the  Romans,  anno  266  b.  c, 
it  contained  no  fewer  than  2,000  statues.  Having 
been  destroyed  by  the  conquerors  and  rebuilt,  it 
was  noted  at  a  later  period  as  the  birth-place  of 
Sejanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius. 

The  lake  of  Bolsena  continues,  as  of  old,  to  be 
surrounded  by  findy-wooded  hiUs — 

Ant  podtls  nemorosa  inter  juga  YoUdniiB. 

Juv.  Bat.  Ui.  191. 

It  is  of  an  elliptical  shape,  about  12  m.  long,  by 
8  m.  in  breadth ;  iu  depth  is  various,  but  near  the 
banks  it  is  generally  shallow ;  it  is  well  stocked 
with  fish.  It  has  two  islands,  which,  in  Pliny's 
days,  were  believed  to  be  floating.  Its  superfluous 
waters  are  carried  off  by  the  river  Marta,  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  The  country  round  this  lake 
is  now  become  exceedingly  unhealthy ;  a  circum- 
stance wh^ch  has  most  probably  occasioned  the 
decay  of  Bolsena,  as  wdl  as  the  total  ruin  of  seve- 
ral other  dties,  that  once  gave  life  and  animation 
to  its  banks.  (Cramer's  Andent  Italy,  L  221 ; 
Conder's  Ita^,  iii  84.) 
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BOLTON,orBOLTON-LE-MOORS,aflonri8h- 
in^  bor.  and  manufacturiog  town  of  England,  cd. 
Lancaster,  bund.  Salford,  par.  Bolton,  on  the 
Croale,  an  affluent  of  the  Irwell ;  170  m.  NW.  by 
N.  London,  31  m.  ENE.  Liverpool,  and  10  m.  NW. 
Alanchester,  on  the  London  and  North-Western 
railway.  The  pop.  of  the  borough  was  18,583  in 
1801  ^it  had  risen  to  82,973  in  1821 ;  to  62,890  in 
l»il;  and  to  70,395  in  1861.  The  pop.  of  the 
parish  was  29,826  in  1801 ;  50,197  in  1821 ;  73,985 
inl841;  and  97,215  in  186L 

The  appearance  of  the  town  scarcely  corresponds 
with  its  real  opulence  and  importance,  a  consider- 
able portion  or  the  houses  h&ng  crowded  in  nar- 
row irr^^ular  lanes,  which  are  but  indifferently 
paved  and  sewered.  More  recently  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected;  flagged  ^tpaths  have 
been  formed  in  most  of  the  streets,  and  the  whole 
town  has  been  completely  lighted  with  gas; 
various  new  squares  have  been  formed;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  handsome  houses  and 
villas  have  been  erected,  mostly  near  the  S.  en- 
trance. It  is  well  supi)lied  with  excellent  water, 
from  a  reservoir  covering  on  area  of  15  acres, 
placed  at  such  an  elevation  as  admits  of  this  in- 
dispensable fluid  being  conveyed  into  the  upper 
rooms  of  every  house  in  town.  This  important 
improvement  was  effected  by  a  company,  under 
an  act  obtained  in  1824,  at  a  cost  of  40,000/1  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter's,  on  an  eminence  at  the 
K.  end  of  Bolton,  is  a  plain  ancient  structure  with 
a  low  tower,  built  of  the  dark  red  sandstone  of  the 
district  There  are,  besides,  eight  other  churches, 
and  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Uni- 
tarians, Catholics,  Friends,  and  Swedenborgians 
have  all  one  or  more  places  of  worship.  The  free 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1641,  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  485/. :  Ainsworth  and  Lemprierc, 
compilers  of  the  wdl-known  dictionaries  which 
bear  their  names,  were  masters  of  this  school 
Here,  also,  are  National  and  British  and  Foreign 
schools,  and  Sunday  schools.  Among  other  en- 
dowed charities  are — Gosnel's,  which  consists  of 
lands  producing  SOL  a  year,  two-thirds  of  which 
Is  appropriated  to  a  chiuch  lecturer,  one-«ixth  to 
the  grammar-school,  the  rest  to  the  poor ;  Hul- 
Kyi's,  lands  and  houses  producing  277L  a  year,  for 
a  church  lecturer,  apprenticing  poor  Ixxys,  and  pro- 
viding a  claasical  teacher;  and  donations  left  by 
I^Ir.  Popplewell,  who  died  in  1829,  and  his  sisters, 
amounting  to  27,7002.  3  per  cent,  consols,  for  the 
promotion  of  religion,  learning,  and  charitable 
purposes, 

Bolton  has  an  exchange,  a  town-hall,  two  cloth- 
hfdhj  a  theatre,  Oissembly  and  concert-rooms,  a 
dispensary,  established  in  1825,  and  three  public 
libraries,  all  well-built  modem  structures. 

The  progress  of  Bolton  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  its  improved  communications.  The 
Bolton  Canal  extends  to  Manchester  (12  m.),  and 
a  branch  from  it  to  Bury ;  a  railway  from  Bolton 
to  Leigh  (8  m.),  and  thence  to  Kenyon,  where  it 
joins  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railwav,  was 
opened  in  1831.  A  railway  along  the  canal  banks, 
via  Burv,  to  Manchester,  was  opened  as  early  as 
1833.  Since  then  the  great  London  and  North- 
AVestem  line,  with  all  its  branches,  have  come  to 
form  a  network  of  railways  in  and  around  the  town, 
connecting  it  in  five  different  directions,  with  all 
the  centres  of  industry  in  Lancashire,  as  well  as 
throughout  England. 

The  entire  consequence  of  Bolton  is  derived 
from  its  manufactures,  which  were  carried  on  at  a 
vory  remote  period.  As  early  as  1337,  some 
Flemish  clothiers  established  themselves  in  the 
town;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  it  was 
famous  for  its  cottons,  that  is,  for  a  peculiar  de- 


scription of  wooUen  goods  that  went  by  that  name. 
Cotton  goods,  however,  began  to  be  produced  in 
Bolton,  in  considerable  quantities,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  But  the  real  prosperity  of  the 
town  dates  from' 1770-1780,  when  the  wonderful 
inventions  of  Arkwri^ht,  himself  a  native  of 
Bolton,  b^an  to  come  mto  operation*  From  tluit 
epoch  its  prog^ress  has  been  rapid  in  the  extreme; 
and  it  is  now  a  principal  seat  of  the  cotton  mana- 
factiure.  The  articles  chiefly  produced  are— mus- 
lins, superfine  printing  caUcoea,  (|uiltiiigs,  and 
counterpanes,  mmities,  salteen^  leans,  cotton 
shawls,  Ac,  The  prindpal  manufacturers  have 
warehouses  in  Manchester,  where  they  generally 
attend  on  the  Tuesday,  to  effect  the  sale  of  their 
goods ;  but  sales  are  also  effected  on  other  days, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  cotton  fac- 
tories are  on  a  very  large  scale.  There  are  upwarda 
of  70  mills,  which  employed,  in  1861,  above  17,0U0 
workers.  There  are  fUso  extensive  bleaching 
grounds,  besides  paper  mills,  machine  works,  soA 
huge  iron-foundnes,  where  steam-enginea,  milk, 
and  machines  of  various  sorts  are  constructed.  A 
great  many  coal  mines  have  been  opened  m  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  par. ;  and  the  prosperity  of  Bolton, 
like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in,  and  to 
depend  upon,  its  supply  of  coaL 

There  is  a  joint  stock  banking  company  at 
Bolton ;  a  private  banking  company,  and  brancfaei 
of  some  other  banks.  The  savings  bank  had,  on 
the  20th  Nov.  1848,  94,636/.  of  deposits. 

Sir  R.  Arkwright,  the  inventor,  or  at  all  events 
the  introducer,  of  the  spinning  frame,  was  a  native 
of  Bolton.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  nnmeioufl 
family,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  bumble  occupa- 
tion of  a  barber.  B^ton,  ahw,  was  the  birth-pliiee 
of  Samuel  Ommpton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule- 
jenny,  and  one  of  ^e  founders  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  A  bronze  statue  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  1862  by  the  inhabitants,  at  a  cost  of 
2,000/. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  upon  Bolton  the  pri- 
vil^e  of  returning  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C  The 
limits  of  the  paniamentary  bor.  and  municipil 
bor.  coincide,  the  pop.  of' both,  in  1861,  being 
70,395.  The  constituency,  in  1864,  consisted  of 
2,131  registered  electors,  all  10/.  houaeholdera. 

The  borough  is  governed  hj  a  mayor,  12  alder- 
men, and  86  councillors,  assisted  by  a  recorder. 
The  mayor  is  chosen  by  the  aldermen ;  these,  by 
the  councillors;  and  the  councillors  by  such  of  the 
burgesses  as  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament.  Petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held 
every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Bolton  is  the  seat 
of  a  county  court,  and  the  centre  of  a  union  under 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  which  comprises 
26  other  townships  and  chapelries.  The  rental  as- 
sessed to  poor  rate  amounted  to  126,873t  in  1861, 
and  the  ci^ital  assessed  to  property  tax  to  178,9984 
The  parish  within  which  the  borough  is  com- 
prised extends  over  31^90  acres,  and  includes  19 
other  townships,  chapelries,  and  hamlets :  the  en- 
tire population,  in  1861,  beuig  97,215.  The  parish 
is  geologically  situated  in  a  large  coal  fonnation, 
and  iu  surface  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  peaty 
nature.  It  contains  numeroos  quarries,  some  of 
excellent  flagstones,  a  few  of  roofing  slate  and 
veins  of  lead;  but  of  these  none  are  at  present 
wrought.  Three  small  streams  (the  Tonge,  Croale. 
and  Bradshaw)  take  their  rise  in  the  hills  tlut 
overlook  the  town.  It  contains  a  few  well- wooded 
and  romantic  valleys,  but  its  general  aspect  is 
barren  and  cheerless,  n-ith  scarcely  a  tree  viable. 
About  one-fourth  part  b  under  the  plough ;  of  tiie 
rest  no  inconsiderable  portion  consists  of  unrp- 
chumed  mosses ;  and  though  the  land  incrcai»ea  in 
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Talue  near  the  town,  such  is  not  the  case  in  its 
northern  township.  Bolton  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able historical  interest:  its  inhabitants  from  a 
remote  period  were  distinguished  for  their  archery, 
which  is  still  continued  as  a  sport,  there  being  a 
target  ground  near  the  E.  entrance  of  the  town, 
for  the  ose  of  a  society  of  archers,  who  shoot  for 
prizes  during  the  summer.  The  laboiuing  classes 
were  formeny  accustomed  to  settle  their  quarrels 
by  single  combat,  or  by  what  b  called  an  '  up  and 
down  *  fight.  Death  often  followed  from  these  brutal 
cirntestfl. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  dvil  war,  the  in- 
habitants took  the  parliamentary  side,  and  held 
out  till  1644,  when,  after  a  desperate  struggle  and 
several  repulses,  the  town  was  at  length  tucen  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  held  it  till  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  He  was  subsequently  taken  and 
beheaded  here. 

BOMBA,  a  village  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Chieti,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Monte  Pallano,  watered 
by  the  Sangro,  18  m.  WSW.  Vasto.  Pop.  3,179 
in  1861.  The  parish  church  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  province.  On  the  mountain  on 
which  Bomba  is  situated  are  the  ruins  of  walls, 
gates,  and  towers,  on  the  most  gigantic  scale. 
They  are  formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone, 
nnit«d  without  cement,  after  the  Etruscan  fashion. 
Large  caverns  have  also  been  excavated  in  the 
rr»ck,  and  coins  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of 
Magna  Gnecia  have  been  found  among  the  ruins. 
NoUiing  authentic  is  known  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  these  extraordinary  ruins.  (Del  Re 
I>escnzione  de  I'Abruzzo,  IL  p.  421.) 

BOMBAY  (PRESIDENCY  OF),  the  second 
lai^gest  in  extent  of  the  nine  great  pro\'s.  of  British 
India;  between  lat  14P  18^ and  2fP  SO'  N.,  and 
long.  67°  and  760  25'  E. ;  having  W.  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Beloochistan ;  N.  Gundava  and  the 
Punjab;  E.  the  Nizam's  dom. ;  and  S.  Mysore  and 
t^e  Madras  presid.;  area  142,048  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
12,802,544  in  1862.  (Statistical  Tables  relating  to 
the  colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  Umted 
Kin^om,  Part  ix.,  presented  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  1864.)  The  presidency  is  divided,  for 
administrative  purposes,  mto  four  great  territorial 
divisions,  exclusive  of  Bombay  Island,  which  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Governor.  The 
divisions  are : 

1.  Poonah,  comprising  the  coUectorates  of 
Tanna,  xd^  called  Northern  Konkan,  Satara, 
Ahmednucgar,  and  Candeish. 

2.  The  N.  division,  including  the  coUectorates 
of  Surat,  Baroach,  Ahmedabad,  and  Kaira,  and  the 
provinces  of  Gujrat  and  Kattywar. 

8.  The  Sindh  division,  in  which  are  the  coUecto- 
rates of  Karrachee,  Hydrabad,  and  Shikarpur,  the 
province  of  Cutch,  and  the  territory  of  Khairpur. 

4.  The  8.  division,  oomprisiiu^  the  coUectorates 
of  Rutnagherry,  also  called  Southern  Konkan, 
liel^um,  Sholapore,  and  Dharwar,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Kolapore. 

Phyaical  Amect. — ^The  NW.  parts  of  the  presid. 
are  more  level  than  the  S.  and  E. :  Ahmedabad, 
Kaira,  and  Baroach  are  well  watered,  and  some 
parts  amon^t  the  best  cultivated  and  peopled 
lands  in  India ;  Surat  is  more  undtdating,  its  E. 
part  hilly  and  jungly,  and  much  of  it  waste;  Can- 
deish is  intenpersed  with  low  barren  lulls ;  some 
B\*ots  are  in  good  cultivation,  but  much  is  covered 
-with  jungle;  Ahmednucgar  abounds  in  rocks,  hills, 
and  waters ;  Poonah  is  irregular  and  mouutainousj 
but  with  many  fertile  vaUeys;  Dnrwar  is  an  ele- 
vated table-land ;  and  the  Ivonkan  a  long  narrow 
tract  stretching  for  225  m.  along  the  sea-coast, 
liaving  E.  a  chain  of  rocky  hills,  formerly  crowned 
by  a  number  of  fortresses,  and  W.  a  low,  straight 
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shore,  broken  into  numerous  bays  and  harbours, 
tiU  lately  affording  a  resort  to  pirates,  by  whom  it 
had  long  been  infested. 

The  mountain  ranges  in  the  S.  belong  to  the 
W.  Ghauts ;  in  Candeish  to  the  Sydaree  (a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former)  and  Sautpoora  ranges ; 
and  N.  the  Nerbudda — ^they  are  brandies  from  the 
Vindhyan  chain.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ner- 
budda, Taptee,  Mhye,  and  Saubermuttee,  faUing 
into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  in  the  N.;  in  the  central 
parts,  the  earUer  branches  of  the  Godavery  and  Bee- 
mah ;  and  in  the  S.  the  Kistnah  and  Toombuddra. 

Porphyritic  trap  forms  the  inland  hiU  ranges ; 
sandstone,  with  many  sheUs,  and  conglomerates 
containing  fossUs,  are  common  in  N.  Koncan  and 
the  N.  parts  of  the  presid.  A  primitive  range  of 
red  sandstone  formation,  extending  from  Delhi, 
terminates  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
The  great  basaltic  district  of  India,  which  com- 
mences at  Nagpoor,  occupies  the  whole  coast  from 
between  Goa  and  Bombay  to  the  head  of  the 
Cambajgulf ;  which  coast  has  been  the  theatre  of 
volcanic  phenomena,  earthquakes,  and  tremendous 
whirlwinds,  even  within  the  last  few  centuries. 
Basalt  and  amygdaloid,  yeUowish  porphyry,  and 
green  claystone,  are  found  at  Salsette  and  £le- 
phanta,  and  near  Rattanpoor  an  abundance  of  cor- 
nelian stones,  embedded  in  red  graveL  A  black 
soil,  weU  suited  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  is  widely 
di£Kised  throughout  the  centre  of  this  presidency. 

The  mean  temp,  at  Bombay,  about  the  centre 
of  the  pres.  is  between  81^  and  83°  Fahr.  But 
though  Bombay  be  rather  unhealthy,  the  Koncan 
and  Malabar  coast  generaUy  is  by  no  means  so,  ex- 
cept in  the  marshes  below  the  Ghauts.  The  climate 
of  the  N.  diatr.  is  reckoned  amongst  the  worst  in 
India :  the  thermom.  in  the  hot  season  rises  some- 
times to  116°  Fahr.;  and  Europeans  are  affected 
with  fever,  ague,  and  other  tropical  complaints. 

Vegetable  Producta  andAnimalt, — Teak  of  verv 
good  quality  grows  on  the  Ghauts  and  lower  hill- 
ranges,  and  in  some  parts  poon  is  plentiful ;  the 
district  of  Surat  abounds  with  the  wUd  date  and 
babooL  Cocoa  palms  cover  an  immense  tract  of 
sandy  land,  bordering  the  coast  of  the  Koncan ; 
"and  various  other  trees  of  the  same  family  are 
abundant.  The  N.  part  of  this  presidency  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  variety  of  fruits  it  produces ; 
the  district  of  Ahmedabad,  in  particular,  ia  not«d 
for  the  size  of  its  mango-trees,  and  their  fruit. 
Rice,  cotton,  and  the  other  chief  articles  of  culture, 
wiU  be  mentioned  presently. 

Wild  elephants  are  met  with  in  the  Ghauts, 
that  is,  in  the  woody  chain  of  mountains  running 
along  the  W.  side  of  Southern  India ;  and  tigers, 
panmers,  leopards,  and  hyaenas,  are  numerous  in 
the  jungles  and  wooded  parts;  buffaloes,  wild 
boars,  deer,  antelopes,  jackals,  generally  so,  and  in 
the  N.  the  flving  macanco  is  found.  Birds  in  great 
variety  inhabit  this  part  of  India. 

People. — Besides  Hindoos,  MahommedaniiB,  Par- 
sees,  Jews,  and  Europeans,  many  distinct  tribes, 
some  of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  aboriginal,  in- 
habit this  presidency.  Bheels  Uve  E.  of  the 
Ghauts,  from  the  hills  near  Poonah  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee;  the  Ramooses  meet 
these  S.  of  Poonah :  W.  of  the  Ghauts,  and  around 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  KooUes,  a  very  barbarous 
tribe,  reside ;  Catties,  Aheers,  and  Babreeas,  are 
found  in  Kattywar ;  Dhooblas  and  Koorabies  in 
Gujrat,  The  Jain  sect  is  very  numerous  in  the 
Gujrat  districts:  and  nearly  all  the  Parsees  in 
India  have  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  Bombay 
presidency.  A  tribe,  caUed  Boras,  resides  in  the 
district  of  Surat  and  its  neighboarhood ;  these 
people  are  Mahommedans  as  to  religion;  but  in 
aU  other  respects  are  similar  to  Jews. 
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Agriculture  and  CaHle4 — Rice  and  cotton  are 
the  chief  articles  of  culture ;  compared  with  these, 
the  other  great  staples  of  Indian  produce  are  grown 
only  in  insignificant  quantities.  Rice  is  largely 
grown  in  the  central  parts  of  the  presidency ;  and 
in  S.  Koncan  it  constitutes  4-6ths  of  the  whole 
crops.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  extensive,  and  the 
produce  is  an  important  article  of  export.  The 
cotton  of  this  side  of  India  is  decidedly  superior 
to  that  of  the  other;  that  grown  in  Broach  is  par- 
ticularly good.  Sugar  and  indigo  are  cultivated 
in  Candeish,  where  the  first  occupies  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  and  where  late  reports  speak  of 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  government  to  erect 
suj^ar-mills.  The  indigo  of  Candeish  has  been 
said  to  be  as  fine  as  that  of  Bengal,  but  wanting 
in  depth  of  colour.  The  mulberiy-tree  grows  in 
some  parts  with  immense  rapidity,  and  ^eat  ex- 
ertions are  being  made  by  various  i)nvate  in- 
dividuals to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk,  and  to 
render  it  important  as  an  article  of  trade.  Wool 
has  lately  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  Bombay,  and  efibrts  are  making  by  the 
government  to  improve  the  breed  of  she^,  by 
importing  stocks  into  the  presidency  from  Caubul, 
Sinde,  and  Cutch,  and  crossing  them  with  Merino 
and  Haxon  breeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  cattle  of  Gujrat  are  of  a  remarkably  large 
size,  and  in  great  request  throughout  India;  at 
Surat  there  is  a  diminutive  species  of  ox,  2  it.  only 
in  height.  S.  of  Surat  the  ox  supersedes  the  horse 
for  botJi  draught  and  carriage :  below  the  Ghauts, 
the  only  other  domestic  animal  is  the  buffalo. 
Poultry  are  not  generally  kept  by  the  natives. 

Public  Revenue, — ^The  total  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  presidency  in  the  three  years, 
18G0-1862,  was  as  follows :— 


Y«vi  ended 
SOih  April 

R«v«oa« 

EzpcodltoTB 

1860 
1861 
1862 

£ 

7,277,664 
8,407,167 
8,fil2,633 

£. 
9,509,611 
7,712,041 
6,306,542 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  three  great 
sources,  viz.  the  land-tax,  opium,  and  customs. 
The  land-tax,  including  excise,  and  Sayer  and 
Moturpha — Saver  being  variable  imposts  such  as 
town  duties,  and  Moturpha  taxes  on  houses  and 
trades— brought  a  revenue  of  2,872,746/.  in  1860; 
of  2,970,864/.  in  1861:  and  of  3,082,913/.  in  1862. 
Opium  realised  1,533,325/.  in  1860;  2,441,679/1  in 
1861 ;  and  2,438,458/.  in  1862.  Finally,  the  cus- 
toms were  productive  of  1,060,261/.  in  1860;  of 
1.081,701/.  m  1861;  and  of  920,732/.  in  1862. 
It  will  be  seen  that  while  both  the  land-tax  and 
opium  increased  during  the  triennial  period,  the 
customs  decreased  in  productiveness.  Besides 
these  three  great  branches  of  revenue,  there  are 
several  minor  ones,  such  as  stamps,  income  and 
assessed  taxes,  post-office  and  mint  profits,  imposts 
on  salt,  and  tributes  from  native  states.  Stamps 
produced  281,517/.  in  1862;  income  and  assessed 
taxes,  407,286/L;  post^ofiice,  Ac,  480,781/.;  salt, 
340,802/. ;  and  the  tributes  and  contributions  from 
native  states,  101,890/.  By  far  the  lai^gest  item 
of  expenditure  is  that  for  military  chaiges,  which 
amoimted  to  5,399,581/.  in  1860;  to  3,313,624/.  in 
1861,  and  to  2,372,43U  in  1862.  The  extra- 
ordinary decline  of  this  military  expenditure,  in 
the  short  space  of  three  years,  is  a  veiy  remarluible 
fact. 

Trade  and  Roads. — ^This  presid.  is  much  less 
favourably  situated  than  that  of  Bengal  for  com- 
merce and  internal  communication.  It  has  no 
large  na\'igable  river,  like  the  Ganges,  intersecting 


its  richest  provinces;  the  streams  of  the  Deccan 
are  too  impetuous  for  navigation,  and  the  intemal 
trade  is  thus  whollv  dependent  on  land  carriage. 
Until  withm  the  last  ten  years,  the  ooontrr 
suffered  greatly  for  want  of  good  roads ;  but  this  is 
now  being  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  network  of  railways.  The  chief  line  in 
the  presidency  is  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  railway,  which  connects  the  capital  with 
Agra  and  Central  India,  by  way  of  Surat,  Baroda, 
and  Neemuch,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Mhye  and 
the  Chumbul,  and  throws  off  branches  from  Surat 
along  the  valley  of  the  Taptee,  into  the  great 
cotton  districts  of  Candeish  and  Berar,  and  the 
coal  and  mineral  districts  of  the  Nerbndda.  Most 
of  the  ordinary  roads  are  impassable  for  carriages, 
and  merchandise  has  therdbre  to  be  conveyed 
chiefly  by  pack-buttoeks  \  indeed,  the  only  go(A 
line  olr  road  is  irom  Panwell  to  Ahmednoggar,  a 
distance  of  165  m.;  and  it  is  both  luiooimected 
Mrith  the  S.  of  India,  and  at  a  distance  unA\*ailable 
for  the  produce  of  Candeish  and  Berar. 

For  an  account  of  the  foreign  tirade  of  the  pnsi- 
dency,  see  Bombay  (City). 

History. — In  1617,  Bombay  was  created  a  re* 
genc>%  and  made  supreme  over  all  the  company's 
establishments  in  India ;  but  in  1707  Calcutta  was 
declared  indeoendent  of  it.  In  1726  a  chartered 
court  for  penai  causes  was  established :  and  in  1775 
Salsctte,  Bassein,  and  the  revenues  of  Baioach,and 
other  places,  were  acquired  by  treaty  -with  a 
Mahratta  chief.  In  1780  Dobhoy  and  Ahmedabad 
were  taken,  but  restored  to  the  Mahrattas  in  1782. 
In  1803  Baroach  and  Ahmednuggur  districts  were 
acquired,  and  the  latter,  with  Poonah  and  Ahme- 
dabad, were  formally  ceded  in  1817.  Koncao, 
Marwar,  Candeish,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
peishwa's  dom.,  fell  to  the  British  in  1818.  The 
seat  of  gov.  was  transferred  from  the  city  of  Snxat 
to  that  of  Bombay  in  1686.  (For  further  partaco- 
lars  as  to  the  history,  government,  army  and  navy, 
trade  and  commerce,  &c.,  of  the  presidency  <f 
Bombay,  see  India,  and  also  the  following  ait.) 

Bombay  (Ruon  Bahioy  Portuguese,  a  pood 
harbour),  a  marit,  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Anron- 

gibad,  cap.  of  the  above  presidency,  and,  after 
alcutta  and  Canton,  the  greatest  emporium  of  the 
Eaau  It  is  built  at  the  S£.  extremity'  of  the 
small  island  of  the  same  name,  contiguous  to  the 
Koncan  coast,  650  m.  NW.  Madras,  1,050  m.  SW. 
Calcutta,  and  150  m.  S.  Surat;  hit,  18©  56'  N., 
long.  72°  57'  E.  Pop.  566,119  in  1861.  Bombay 
Island  belongs  to  a  group,  including  Salsette,  joined 
to  it  by  a  causeway,  Caranja,  £lephant4i,  Coiabba, 
Butcher,  Woody,  and  Cross  Islands,  which,  bdng 
disposed  in  a  crescent  manner,  enclose  its  harboof: 
The  island  itself  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  8  m.  ia 
length,  N.  to  S.,  by  about  2  or  3  m.  wide ;  it  is  for 
the  most  part  low,  swampv,  and  barren,  and  wa» 
formerly  ver^  unhealthy ;  but  in  this  respect  it  has 
been  much  improved,  by  means  of  drainage  and 
embankments.  The  city  consists  of  two  portions : 
the  old  town,  or  fort,  and  the  new  town,  or  Dun- 
garee. The  fort  stands  on  the  SE.  extzemitr  of 
the  island,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  immediately 
over  the  harbour;  it  is  sunounded  by  extensive 
fortificatious,  which,  however,  are  somewhat  neg< 
lected,  and  would,  probably,  be  of  little  use  in  war. 
The  old  castle  stands  about  the  centre  of  the  forti- 
fications, on  the  sea  side ;  while  a  long  semi-czicn- 
lar  line  of  ramparts  stretches  along  the  land  side. 
The  Portuguese  began  to  build  the  town  within 
the  walls  in  the  same  style  that  has  ever  since 
been  followed:  the  verandahs  of  the  houses  are 
supported  on  wooden  pUlars,  and  shut  up  with 
Venetian  blinds ;  the  upper  storeys  project  beyond 
the  lower,  and  the  roots  are  sloped  and  tiled.  ' 
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BomlMiy  bean  no  external  reflcmblance  to  Cal- 
cntta  or  Jladbraa,  and  ita  best  streets  scarcely  equal 
their  subuibs.  There  is  no  Asiatic  magnificence : 
everything  has  an  air  of  age  and  economy,  though 
the  shops  and  warehouses  are  built  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  new  ^vernment-house,  a  laxge  struc- 
ture, somewhat  hke  a  German  free-city  gtadthcatSf 
u  little  used  except  for  holding  councils,  and  other 
pubUc  business;  tnere  is  a  casde,  now  occupied  as 
an  arsenal,  and  near  it  are  the  capacious  docks. 
capable  of  accommodating  ships  of  any  size.  These 
establishments,  toother  with  the  barracks  and  the 
other  buildings  within  the  fort,  have  cost  very 
laxge  suma.  like  supreme  ludicial  court,  or  sadder 
adawbd;  the  cathedral;  tLe  Elphinstone  institu- 
tion and  great  medical  college;  the  town-hall, 
designed  by  Colonel  Ck>wper,  and  built  at  an  ex- 
pense of  6O,0OOiL ;  and  the  office  of  the  gov.  secre- 
tary, on  the  green,  an  open  irregular  area,  are 
amongst  the  chief  edifices ;  there  are  many  Portu- 
guese and  Armenian  churches,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  some  synagogues,  and  a  vast 
number  of  mosques  and  temples.  The  new  town 
of  Bombay  is  larger  than  that  within  the  fort,  and 
in  a  low,  wet,  unwholesome  situation,  N.  of  the 
latter,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  esplanade ;  it 
extends  in  one  part  from  the  harbour,  on  its  E., 
quite  across  the  neck  of  land  to  Back  Bay.  For 
seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  the  inhab.  suffer 
from  inundation,  or  its  effects,  few  of  the  ground- 
floors  of  the  houses  being  above  high-water  mark. 
The  most  remarkable  structure  in  the  new  town  is 
a  pagoda,  the  largest  in  Bombay,  dedicated  to  the 
wonhip  of  MonAa  Devi,  Substantial  buildings 
now  extend  to  3  m.  from  the  fort,  outside  of  wbidi 
most  of  the  poorer  classes  live  in  huts  of  ela^, 
roofed  with  mats  of  palmyra  leaf.  Ground  m 
the  city  is  vefy  valuable,  especially  within  the 
fortress.  Most  part  of  the  island  belongs  to 
Paneea,  who  form  a  wealthy  and  influencing  part 
of  the  population,  and  are  comparatively  more 
Dumerous  than  in  any  other  large  town  in  India. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ghebers,  driven 
oat  of  Persia  by  Shah  Abbas:  a  comely,  tall, 
athletic,  active  race,  fairer  than  the  other  natives ; 
mild  in  their  manners ;  bold,  enterprising,  intelli- 
gent,  persevering,  successful  in  tne  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  place. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  European  house  of 
trade  in  Bombay  in  which  one  of  them  has  not  a 
share;  and  generally  it  is  the  Parsee  that  pra- 
duces  the  liurger  purt  of  the  capital  In  every 
department  connected  with  ship-ouilding  and  the 
docks,  the  Parsees  have  the  chief  interest;  the 
whole  N.  quarter  of  the  fort  is  occupied  by  them ; 
their  country  houses  are  furnished  with  European 
decoiatioiiB;  and  they  make  no  scruple  to  eat, 
diinkf  and  hold  constant  communication  with 
Europeans.  They  have  many  temples  for  the 
adoration  of  Fire,  and  morning  and  evening  all  the 
males  repair  to  the  esplanade,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves in  worship  to  tne  sun ;  the  females  do  not 
join  in  these  devotions,  but  of  whatever  rank,  con- 
tinue, as  in  patriarchal  times,  to  fetch  water  from 
the  wells.  The  Parsees  are  firmly  attached  to 
their  original  customs,  amongst  which  b  that  of 
exposing  their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  vultures,  in 
buildings  open  at  the  top  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  dirty  m  tiieir  persons,  but  their  women, 
although  enjoying  more  liberty  than  any  others 
in  India,  are  certainly  the  chastest  The  Parsees 
provide  for  their  own  poor,  and  not  a  single  cour- 
tesan of  their  sect  is  to  be  found.  Of  the  rest  of 
the  population,  about  two-thirds  arc  Hindoos,  one- 
fifth  part  Mohammedans,  and  one-thirteenth  part 
Christians.    The  floating  pop.,  besides  the  native 


and  British  seamen,  consists  of  Arabs,  Persians, 
Goa^Portuguese,  Parsees,  and  the  crews  of  vessels 
belonging  to  most  other  nations  frequenting  the 
port  The  harbour  of  Bombay  is  one  of  the 
largest,  safest,  and  most  commodious  in  India ;  it 
is  8  m.  in  diam.,  and  affords  good  anchorage  and 
shelter  for  fleets  of  ships  of  the  largest  burden.  It 
is  also  the  only  great  inlet  in  India  where  the  rise 
of  the  tides  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction 
of  wet-docks  on  a  large  scale,  the  spring  tides 
ordinarily  rising  14,  and  occasionally  17  ft 
Frigates  and  ships  of  the  line  may  be  built  at 
Bombay  in  a  very  durable  manner.  Previously  to 
1819,  a  considerable  fleet  of  small  armed  vessels 
was  kept  at  Bombay,  to  check  the  piracy-  which 
had  prevailed  on  the  Malabar  coast  ever  smoe  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  at  this  epoch 
the  nuisance  was  finally  abated,  by  the  capture  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  pirates  in  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulfs. 

Bombay  has  a  more  extensive  trade  with  China 
than  either  of  the  other  presidencies ;  the  rest  of 
its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs,  Calcutta,  Cutch, 
Sinde,  and  the  Malabar  coast  The  imports  from 
China  consist  principally  of  raw  silk,  sugar,  and 
su^-candy,  silk  piece-goods,  treasure,  die  The 
pnncipal  articles  of  export  to  China  are,  raw 
cotton,  opium,  principally  from  Malwa,  pearls, 
sharks'  fins,  fish  maws,  sandal- wood,  Ac,  Tne  ex- 
ports to  Cliina  being  much  larger  than  the  imports, 
the  returns  for  several  years  past  have  been  made 
to  a  large  extent  by  biUs  on  London,  drawn  by 
American  and  other'houses  in  China,  and  in  bills 
on  the  Indian  government,  drawn  by  the  agents  of 
the  £.  I.  Company  in  China.  The  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  regularly  increasing 
since  the  abolition  of  the  restrictive  system.  The 
chief  articles  of  import  thence  are,  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs,  cotton  yam,  hardware,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  glass,  apparel,  fur,  stationery,  wine,  and  some 
minor  articles.  The  total  value' of  these  imports 
— exchisive  of  treasure,  which  is  very  large, 
amounting  to  fh>m  7  to  9  millions  per  annum — 
was  as  follows  in  the  yean  1861  and  1862 :— 


1861 

18SS 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom      .       . 

7,837,484 

7,380,879 

Aden         .... 

116,072 

160,976 

AiWca,CJoa8tof        .       . 

138,837 

191,223 

America,  North 

48,212 

48,698 

419,608 

490,189 

Batavia  and  Java     . 

8,198 

— 

Belgiam    .... 

38,660 

18,916 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . 

628 

1,076 

Ceylon      .... 

7,032 

3,976 

China 

919,267 

821,760 

France 

74,126 

78,600 

Germany  . 

8,220 

11,306 

Gibraltar. 



Hamborgh 

— 

— 

Manilla     . 

— 



Maoritias  and  Bonrbon   . 

4,613 

14,491 

Mediterranean  Porta 

— 

— 

New  South  Wales     . 

64,071 

42,861 

New  Zealand    . 

1,189 

117 

Fenang,  Singapore,  and  \ 
Malacca         .        .        ) 

161,719 

97,698 

Saint  Helena    . 

29.862 

3,926 

Siam  and  Burmah    . 

8,666 

48,641 

Sonmeanee  and  Mcdcran 

16,221 

16,249 

Suez          .... 

64,014 

43,989 

Sweden     .       .       .       . 

18,336 

18,606 

Total 

.       .       . 

9,448,210 

9,468,966 

The  principal  exports  to  Britain  are,  raw  cotton, 
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raw  silk  from  China  and  Persia,  ivoir,  PJ^P^f  uid 
spices,  piece-goods,  coffee,  and  wool  Tne  total 
value  of  these  exports,  in  the  two  years  1861  and 
1862,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Exports  to 

I          1861 

1863 

1            £ 

£ 

United  Kingdom      . 

17,218,747 

10,390,234 

Aden         .... 

i         10.1,373 

135,600 

Africa,  Ck>a8t  of 

1           69,369 

88,355 

A»-i-|£-f  :    : 

}      119,850 

52,145 

Arabian  and  Penian  Gnlfa 

808,387 

841,578 

Aiwtralia,  New  8.  Wales  . 

127 

622 

Batavia  and  Java     . 

«,3.'>6 

4,1^9 

Ceylon      .... 

16,931 

18,619 

China        .... 

8,098,494 

6,610,768 

France      .... 

207,840 

171,121 

^-"^{SiSSr'T^?.?.; 

}        87,997 

— 

Gibraltar. 

— 

_ 

FloUand    .... 

17,788 

— 

Manritins  and  Bourbon   . 

82,696 

69,828 

Mediterranean  Porta 

i_ 

17,844 

New  Zealand    . 

90 

— 

Norway     .... 

7,880 

14,498 

Penang,  Singapore,  and ) 
Malacca        .                J 

196,932 

98,876 

Siam 

11,682 

42,670 

21,177 

11,887 

Saes 

125,888 

64,159 

Sweden     .... 
Total       . 

24 

— 

17,150,648 

18,622,462 

There  entered,  at  the  port  of  Bombay,  8,163 
vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  170,863  tons^  in  the 
year  (ending  80th  April)  1861 ;  and  2,814  vessel 
of  169,546  tons,  in  1862.  There  cleared  3,330 
vessels,  of  152,939  tons,  in  1861 ;  and  3,052  vessels, 
of  156,449  tons,  in  1862. 

At  Bombay,  wages  are  higher  than  in  Bengal ; 
but  provisions  are  also  dearer.  The  markets  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  Calcutta,  but  superior  to  those 
of  Madras.  There  are  fewer  Europeans  at  Bombay 
than  at  the  other  presids.,  neither  are  their  salaries 
so  high.  The  Bombay  Native  {Education  Sode^ 
have  their^  central  schools  here,  which  are  well 
attended  by  native  pupils.  Several  literary^  socie- 
ties, and  many  charitable  and  religious  mstitu- 
tions,  have  been  established.  Bombay  is  the  seat 
of  a  Protestant  bishop.  Koman  Catholics  are 
numerous ;  one  of  the  four  vicars-apostolic  of  India, 
with  direct  authority  from  the  Pope,  resides  at 
Bombay,  where  the  Catholic  bishop  has  five  diffe- 
rent churohes,  all  of  which,  except  one  at  Colabba 
Island,  are  endowed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  court  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Bombay, 
and  to  Europeans  in  the  rest  of  the  presid. ;  the 
civil  and  criminal  laws  are  those  of  England,  but 
this  court  is  not  one  of  appeal  from  provincial 
courts,  like  the  wdtier  adawtut  at  Calcutta.  The 
garrison  consists  of  about  4,000  troops,  one-fourth 
of  whom  are  Europeans. 

Bombay  is,  next  to  Madras,  the  oldest  of  our 
possessions  in  the  East;  it  was  fotmded  soon  after 
the  cession  of  the  isL  to  the  Portuguese,  and  was 
ceded  to  Charles  II.  as  part  of  Queen  Catherine's 
dowry,  in  1661 ;  but  the  Portuguese  governor  re- 
fused" to  deliver  it  up,  and  it  was  not  until  1664 
tiiat  it  came  into  our  hands.  In  1668  the  city  and 
island  were  transferred,  by  royal  letters  patent,  to 
the  E.  I.  Company.  The  seat  of  government  was 
removed  tliither  from  Surat  in  1686,  and  two  years 
after  Bombay  was  besieged  by  the  Moguls,  lliese 
were  ordered  to  withdraw  by  Auningzcbe,  which 
they  did  in  the  succeeding  year ;  but  plague, 
jtiracy,  and  rebellion  continued  for  many  years  to 
devastate  and  disturb  this  colony.  The  first  line 
of  railway  in  India  was  opened  in  1853,  between  , 
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Bomliay  and  Tannah,  20  m.  NNE.  At  present, 
Bombay  rules  the  whole  NW.  coast  of  India,  and 
its  infiuence  is  felt  along  the  shores  of  Persia  and 
Arabia. 

BONA  (an.  Approduiium),  called  by  the  natives 
Annabah,  i.e.  place  of  Jujubes,  a  mant.  city  of  K. 
Africa,  reg.  Algiers,  prov.  Constantina,  on  a  tongue 
of  land  projecting  mto  a  spocions  bay  (Gulf  of 
Bona),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seiboua,*in  a  some- 
what imhealthv  country ;  lat.  36°  53'  30"  N.,  k>ng. 
7°  48'  20"  E.  Pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  surroundirf 
with  walls  30  ft.  in  height,  and  nearly  2  m.  in 
circ,  with  four  gates.  The  town  and  harbour  are 
commanded  by  the  citadel  (Kcuba),  on  a  hill  to 
the  N.  of  the  city,  having  thick  walls  and  a  circuit 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  citadel  was 
much  injured  in  1837  by  an  accidental  explosion 
of  gunpowder ;  but  it  has  since  been  repaired,  and 
mtide  stronger  than  ever.  Bona  has  been  much 
improved  since  its  occupation  by  the  French.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  there  are  seve- 
ral good  houses,  a  good  market,  with  shope,  read- 
ing-rooms, cofiee-houses,  and  even  a  theatre.  The 
road  of  Bona  is  far  from  being  safe,  the  NE.  and  E. 
winds  throwing  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  Seibous  was 
navi^ble  when  the  Romans  possessed  Bona,  and 
it  might  be  rendered  so  again  by  clearing  away  a 
bar  which  has  accumulated  at  its  mouth,  where 
there  are  but  8  or  4  ft.,  whereas,  within  thia,  there 
are  13  ft.  water.  Bona  is  the  seat  of  a  French 
judicial  court;  has  manufactures  of  bermmB  and 
other  garments,  tapestry,  and  saddles;  exports 
com,  wool,  ox-hides,  and  wax.  It  was  fonneriy 
the  centre  of  the  French  trade  on  this  coast,  and 
b  at  present  the  princiud  seat  of  the  coral  firiieiT. 
(See  Aloirrs.)  The  Kasba  was  taken  March  25, 
1832^  by  a  few  French  soldiers  and  sailors,  the 
Turks  left  in  it,  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
leaders,  having  opened  the  gates  to  them.  Bona 
was  afterwards  pilla^^  and  burnt  by  the  Arabs, 
but  the  French,  having  received  reinforoementB, 
took  possession  of  it  and  captured  115  pieces  of 
cannon.  Al)out  a  mile  to  the  S.  are  the  remains 
of  Hippo  Regius,  onoe  a  residence  of  tlie  Numidian 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  episcopal  see  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  situated  between  the  riven 
Boojermah  and  Seibous,  being  about  2  m.  in  circ 
Its  chief  relics  are  some  large  cisterns  and  put  of 
the  Roman  walls.  A  swampy  tract  extends 
between  it  and  Bona,  probably  its  ancient  haven. 
Hippo  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  finally  deatzoyed 
by  Othman,  the  third  caliph.  Its  materials  acired 
to  build  the  modem  town. 

BONAVISTA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands, 
which  see. 

BONDENO  (an.  Padinum)^  a  town  of  central 
Italy,  prov.  Ferrara,  at  the  confluence  of  llie 
Panaro  and  Po  d'Aigento.  Pop.  2,072  in  1861 
The  town  lies  at  the  month  of  a  defile  which  leads 
across  the  Apennines. 

BONEFRO,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  ca}>. 
cant.,  on  the  decliWty  of  a  mountain,  6  m.  8SE. 
Larino.  Pop.  4,769  in  1862.  It  has  a  tine  palare 
and  a  magnificent  parish  church,  with  four  houses 
of  refuge. 

BONIFACCIO,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  the  island 
of  Corsica,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  island,  on  the  strait  which 
bears  its  name,  45  m.  SSE.  AJaccio;  lat.  41^  23' 
11"  N.,  lonif.  90  9'  16"  K  Potj.  3,458  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  fortified,  but  not 
strongly.  Its  port,  which  lies  between  the  penin- 
sula on  which  the  town  is  built  and  the  main- 
land, stretches  nearly  1  m.  inwards,  has  deep  wat«r 
throughout,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Its  entrance,  however,  is  not  more  than 
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fiom  80  to  do  yaids  broad,  which  renders  it  a 
little  diiBcalt  of  access, 

BONIFATI,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Ccfienza,  4  m.  SE.  Belvidere.  Pop.  3,329  in  1862. 
The  town  has  Beveral  churches,  and  a  convent; 
a  great  number  of  silk-wonns  are  raised  in  its 
environs. 

BONDOU,  a  country  of  W.  Africa,  which,  like 
most  others  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  has  not 
had  its  astronomical  position  precisely  ascertained. 
On  Kennell's  map  to  Park's  First  Journey,  it  i» 
placed  between  the  lata,  of  134°  and  Hjo  5f.,  and 
between  long.  1(P  10'  and  11°  20'  W.  On  the 
map  to  Park's  Second  Journey  the  long,  remains 
maaltered,  but  the  laU  is  removed  one  degree  more 
to  the  N.,  with  the  whole  of  the  traveller's  route, 
in  order  to  make  that  route  agree  with  the  few 
observations  which  were  taken.  Though  powerful 
among  its  barbarous  neighbours,  it  is  a  small 
state,  not  exceeding  in  length,  from  £.  to  W., 
78  m.,  nor  in  width,  from  N.  to  S.,  70 ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  compact  in  form,  and  its  area  is  pro- 
bably not  less  than  5,000  sq.  m.  Its  pop.  may 
amount  to  1,500,000  or  2,000,000.  It  is  bounded 
K.  by  Bambouk;  SB.  and  S.  by  Tenda  and  the 
Simbani  Wilderness  (wooded,  not  desert) ;  SW.  by 
the  same  wUdemess  and  Woolli;  W,  by  Foota 
Toria;  and  on  the  N.  by  Kujaaga.  Bondou  is 
tolerably  elevated  among  the  Senegambian  system 
of  mountains,  and  some  puis  of  its  surface  rise 
into  considerable  peaks.  The  land  slopes  towards 
the  N.  and  W.,  as  is  shown  by  the  direction  of  the 
riven,  the  Fo-le-me  holding  a  N.  course  to  the 
Senegal,  and  the  Nerico  a  S  W .  one  to  the  Gambia. 
The  sub-tributaries  of  these  affluents  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  though  neither  of  the  .first-class  rivers 
(Senegal  and  Gambia)  pass  through  Bondou, 
there  are  few  districts  better  or  more  abundantly 
watered.  As  a  natural  consequence,  vegetation 
18  of  a  most  vigorous  kind ;  the  hills  are  covered 
with  thick  woods,  and  in  native  fertility  the  soil 
ia  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
ductions are  tiie  same  with  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  (see  Bambakba,  Bambouk, 
Ac)  ;  but  a  winter  or  dr^  season  harvest,  though 
not  quite  peculiar  to  this  countiy,  is  sufficiently 
lemaikable  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers. 
The  com,  called  by  botanists,  Hdcua  comutta, 
from  the  depending  position  of  its  ear,  is  sowed 
about  November,  is  in  full  vigour  by  tiie  end  of 
December,  and  is  reaped  in  the  early  part  of 
January.  It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  appears 
to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Arabic  dnour- 
rah.  In  cUmate  and  division  of  seasons,  Bondou 
agrees  also  with  the  surrounding  countries,  but  it 
appears  to  possess  the  advantage  of  being  more 
healthy,  and  seems  to  be  rather  less  infested  by 
ferocious  animals.  The  inhabitants  differ  essen- 
tially in  complexion  and  manners  from  their 
immediate  neighbours.  They  belong  to  tlie  great 
Foulah  family,  next  to  the  Mandingoes  the  most 
considerable  of  all  the  W.  African  nations.  1  hev 
have  tawny  or  rather  yellow  skins,  with  small 
features,  and  soft  silky  hair.  Thev  hold  the 
negroes  to  be  their  inferiors ;  and,  when  talking 
of  different  races,  alwajrs  class  themselves  among 
white  people.  They  have,  indeed,  most  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  an  Arab  race;  but  though 
many  of  them  speak  a  little  Arabic,  their  native 
tongue  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  language, 
nor  have  they  anv  legends  that  trace  their  origin 
farther  E.  than  I*ooladoo  (literally,  *  the  countrv 
of  the  Foulahs '),  near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal 
In  industry,  energy,  and  resources  they  arc  su- 
perior to  their  negro  neighbours ;  thev  arc  tolerably 
c^ood  agriculturists,  and  are  said  to  be  well  versed 
ID  grazing  and  dairy  husbandry,  though  they 
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make  no  cheese.  Cattle  is  their  chief  wealth,  and 
they  possess  also  a  handsome  breed  of  liorsea. 
There  are,  indeed,  but  few  African  countries  where 
so  inany  of  the  necessaries,  and  even  conveniences, 
of  life  are  enjoyed,  and  that  not  by  the  rich  only, 
but  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

Centrallv  situated  between  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia,  Bondou  has  become  a  high  road  for 
traffic;  the  slave  dealers  from  the  coast  usually 
pass  through  it,  and  by  their  means  a  consider- 
able commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  neighbour- 
ing and  even  distant  countries.  The  native  exports 
consist  of  com,  cotton  cloths,  some  sweet-smelling 
gums,  and  probably  sometimes  cattle.  The  transit 
trade  consists  of  slaves,  salt,  iron.  Shea  butter, 
and  gold-dust.  The  government  is  monarchical, 
and  the  king  is  often  at  war  with  his  Mandingoe 
neighbours. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  very  generally 
professed,  but  not  exclusively ;  the  king  himself 
IS  a  kafir  (infidel),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
intolerance  is  practised  by  either  sect;  but  the 
maxims  of  Islamism  seem  to  have  had  some  in- 
fluence over  the  Bondou  Foulahs,  who  are  less 
hospitable  than  the  poorer  or  more  ignorant 
negroes. 

Schools  are  established  in  the  different  towns, 
where  children  of  all  persuasions  are  taught  to 
read  and  write.  The  character  used  is  Arabic, 
and  the  instmctors  the  Mohammedan  priests; 
by  this  means  Mohammedanism  possesses  a  strong 
hold  over  the  people. 

Customs  and  duties  on  travellers  are  extremely 
hi^h.  An  ass  load  of  goods  pavs  a  bar  (two 
shillings)  at  all  places;  and  at  Fathconda  (the 
royal  residence)  a  muiaket  and  six  bottles  of 
gunpowder,  or  the  value  of  them,  are  exacted  as 
the  common  tribute ;  besides  which,  neither  the 
king  nor  any  of  his  chief  officers  are  delicate  in 
requesting  presents,  which'  requests,  under  the 
circumstances,  are,  in  fact,  demands  which  cannot 
be  evaded. 

BONN,  a  very  ancient  handsome  town  of 
Prussia,  cap.  cure,  prov.  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank 
of  that  river,  about  15  m.  S.  Cologne,  on  the 
railway  from  Cologne  to  Mayence.  Pop.  20,857 
in  1861.  The  principal  celebrity  of  Bonn  is  de- 
rived from  its  university,  founded  in  1818,  and 
intended  to  replace  that  of  Cologne,  suppressed 
by  the  French.  Niebuhr,  the  historian  of  Rome, 
was  one  of  its  professors;  and  it  has  still  to  boast 
of  some  very  distinguished  names.  There  are,  on 
tlie  average,  some  600  students.  The  electors  of 
Colore  formerly  resided  here ;  and  their  castle,  a 
building  of  iminense  extent,  is  now  the  university. 
The  library  that  belonged  to  the  university  of 
Cologne,  comprising  from  80,000  to  100,000  vols., 
has  oeen  removed  thither.  In  the  museum  of 
Rhenish  antiquities,  in  the  imiversity,  is  an 
ancient  monument,  inscribed  Dea  Victoria  Sa- 
crum, supposed  by  some  to  be  the  identical  Ara 
UbioTum  mentioned  uj  Tacitus.  (Annal.  lib.  i. 
S  39.)  This,  however,  is  doubtfuL  The  cathe- 
dral, or  metropolitan  church,  in  the  older  Gothic 
style,  wi&  a  high  tower,  has  a  statue  of  the 
£mpre88  Helena,  and  is  said  to  be  built  on  the 
site  of  a  church  she  had  founded.  There  is  also 
a  good  town-hall,  theatre,  Ac  A  fine  avenue  of 
chestnuts  conducts  to  the  Castle  of  Poppdsdorff, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  university,  con- 
taming  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
having  attached  to  it  a  spacious  and  well-kept 
botanical  garden.  The  situation  of  Bonn  is  de- 
lightfuL  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns 
on  the  Rhine  as  a  place  of  residence.  Beethoven, 
the  musician,  was  bom  here  on  the  17th  De- 
cember, 1770, 
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BONNAT,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Creuse,  cap. 
cant,  on  a  hill  not  far  from  the  little  Oreose.  Pop. 
2,712  in  1861.  The  place  is  distinguished  by  the 
old  castle  of  Beauvais. 

BONNET-LE-CHATEAU  (ST.^,  a  town  of 
France,  d^.  Loire,  cap.  cant,  17  m.  S.  Montbrison. 
Pop.  2,280  in  1861.  This  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  it  is  situated  on  a  Roman  road,  constructed 
by  Agrippa,  and  occupies  a  picturesque  position 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  fortress, 
said  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Komans.  Part  of  the 
ancient  walls  and  towers,  by  which  the  town  was 
formerly  surrounded,  still  exist.  It  has  a  hand- 
some Gothic  church.  Locks  of  various  sorts  are 
made  here,  and  some  lace;  and  the  place  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  forwarded  to  the 
building-yards  at  St.  Rambert. 

BONNETABLE,  a  town  of  France,  d^,  Sarthe, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Dive,  16  m.  NE.  Mans,  near  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Mans.  Pop.  4,956  in  1861. 
It  has*  a  castle,  constructed  in  the  15th  century. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture. 

BONNEYAL,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Eure  et 
Loire,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Loire,  in  a  fertile  valley, 

19  m.  SSW.  Chartrea.  Pop.  3,006  in  1861.  Streets 
broad  and  well  laid  out  it  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  had  an  abbey.  The  church  is  surmounted  by 
a  very  high  steeple.  It  has  a  cotton  mill,  with 
manufactures  of  calicoes,  carpets,  coverlets,  Ac., 
and  some  considerable  tanneries. 

BONORYA,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
prov.  Sassari,  18  m.  ENE.  Bosa,  in  a  healthy 
situation,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain.  Pop. 
4,879  in  1858.  The  town  has  two  convents,  one 
of  them  for  Jesuits.  Aharas,  or  depSt  d^etalotUt 
was  established  here  in  1808. 

BOODROOM,  or  BODRUN,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  coast  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, opposite  the  ishind  of  Cos,  100  m.  S. 
Smyrna;  lat  37°  1'  21"  N.,  long.  27°  25'  18"  E. 
Pop.  estimated  to  be  12,000.  The  town  is  beauti- 
fullv  and  conveniently  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  commanding  a  \'iew 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Ceraunic  gulf,  as  far  as  Cape  Krio.  It  has  a  small 
but  well-£eltered  harbour,  with  firom  two  to  three 
fathoms  water,  resorted  to  by  Turkish  cruisers,  and 
having  generally  a  ship  of  war  on  the  stocks.  In 
the  bay  outside  the  harbour  there  are  from  10  to 

20  fathoms.  Houses  of  stone,  and  irregularly 
scattered  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  being  inter- 
spersed with  gardens,  tombs,  and  cultivated  fields. 
Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  bazars  wretched. 
The  castle  or  fortress,  situated  on  a  projecting 
rock  on  the  E.  side  the  harbour,  was  built  by  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  in  1402 :  it  is  still  in  tolerably 
good  repair,  and  mounts  50  pieces  of  cannon,  llie 
serai,  or  palace  of  the  mooeellim  or  governor,  and 
some  small  mosques,  stand  along  the  western  mar- 
gin of  the  harbour. 

It  is  supposed  that  Boodroom  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  HaUcamasgus,  the  country  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  of  Dionysius  the  historian.  Above  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  280  ft  in  dia- 
meter, and  which  seems  to  have  had  36  rows  of 
marble  seats.  Old  walla,  exquisite  sculptures, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  other  relics,  e\4ncing 
its  ancient  splendour  and  importance,  abound  in 
the  town  and  its  vicinity.  (Beaufort's  Karamania, 
p.  95 :  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant) 

BOONDEE  {Bwtdi),  arajahship  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Rajpootana,  dietr.  Haraotee,  under  protec- 
tion of  the  British ;  estimat  area,  2,291  sq.  m.  It 
was  formerly  much  more  extensive,  but  Kotah  and 
its  territory  have  been  separated  from  it ;  in  1817 
more  than  half  the  revenues  were  usurped  by 
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Scindia  and  Holkar,  and  the  peasantry,  impover- 
ished by  endless  exactions ;  but  in  1818  the  rajah 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  dominion,  and 
the  town  of  Patun,  from  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Although  small,  this  state  is  important,  aa  it  con- 
tains the  principal  passes  firom  the  S.  into  Vwa 
Hindostan.  The  natives  are  of  the  Hara  tnbe. 
which  has  produced  many  celebrated  men,  ana 
amongst  others  one  of  Aurungzebe's  best  genenla, 

BooNDEE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  R^poo- 
tana,  cap.  of  the  above  rajdhship,  and  residence  of 
its  sov.,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a  long  range  of  hillA, 
90  m.  SE.  Aimeer,  200  m.  SW.  A^ ;  hit  250  28* 
N.,  bng,  750  30'  E.  It  is  divided  into  New  and 
Old  Boondee :  the  former  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
stone  wall,  which  extends  up  the  acclivity  to  aome 
fortifications  which  crown  the  hill ;  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  stone,  and  two  stories  high.  The  palace 
is  haJf-way  up  the  hill,  and  is  a  very  striking 
stone  edifice,  supported  partly  by  a  peipendioilsr 
rock  400  ft  hi^h,  but  principally  by  soud  picis  of 
masonry.  This  dty  is  also  rendered  picturesqiie 
by  its  numerous  temples,  magnificent  foiintaiiis, 
and  spacious  main  street  opening  to  the  palafoe,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  stands  a  great 
temple,  dedicated  to  Krishna,  with  manv  gioapi 
in  bas-relief,  and  other  sculptures.  Old  "boondee 
is  W.  of  the  former,  covers  a  considerable  suxlaoe, 
and  contains  some  fine  fountains  and  pagodaa,  bat 
Lb  in  a  state  of  general  decay.  The  peases  K.  cf 
Boondee  are  strongly  defended,  and  abound  ia 
natural  beauties,  in  royal  and  religious  edifiow, 
and  other  works. 

BOORHANPOOR  (Barhaipura),  a  town  of  the 
Deccan  India,  prov.  Candeish,  of  which  it  was  the 
ancient  cap. ;  built  in  a  plain,  on  the  NW.  bank  of 
the  Tuptee,  185  m.  SSE.  Oojcin,  and  215  m.  E. 
Surat;  Ut  21°  19'  N.,  long.  7&>  18'  E.  This  k 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  cities  in  the 
Deccan,  though,  as  a  whole,  devoid  of  architectmal 
beauty.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  many 
three  stories  high,  with  neat  fa^es,  framed  in 
wood,  as  at  Oojein,  and  universally  roofed  with 
tiles ;  but  the  fort  and  palace  of  its  ancient  sove- 
reigns, and  many  Mohammedan  mosques,  chapeU, 
and  tombs,  are  heaps  of  ruins.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  wide,  regular,  and  paved  with  stone ;  and  there 
is  a  square  of  considerable  extent:  the  finest 
building  is  a  mosque,  called  Jumma  Musjud,  a  pOt^ 
of  grey-stone,  with  a  handsome  facade,  and  octa- 
gonal minarets,  but  destitute  of  a  cupola,  the  usasl 
appendage  to  Mohammedan  structures.  The  Tup- 
tee  is  a  dear  and  beautiful  stream,  but  here  of  so 
great  breadth,  and  easily  fordable  in  the  dry  season. 
Boorhanpoor  is  supplied  with  water  by  aquednctt, 
which  bring  it  a  distance  of  4  m.,  and  disdibate  it 
through  every  street  below  the  pavement,  whence 
it  is  drawn  up  by  leathern  budceta.  600  of  the 
best  houses  are  occupied  by  Bokrahs,  a  Mohan-  ' 
medan  sect,  who  are  the  great  merchanta  in  this 
part  of  Hindostan,  wear  the  Arabian  costume,  and 
call  themsdves  Arabs  by  descent  This  taty  wu 
conquered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1760,  since  whkh  : 
it  has  progressively  decayed.  It  was  captured  br 
the  Bntiw  in  1803.  Ihe  grapes  ^[lown  in  its 
vicinity  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  India. 

BOORO,  an  island  of  the  £.  Archipelago,  in  the 
so-called  4th  divis.,  between  lat,  3^  and  4P  S.  and 
long.l26<'andl27<>E.,50m.W.Ceram;  length, £. 
to  W.,  75  m.,  breadth  38  m.  Rice,  sago,  a  profii- 
sion  of  aromatic  and  other  woods,  tropical  frmts, 
and  the  best  cajeput  oil,  are  found  hexe ;  the  inte- 
rior is  peopled  by  Horafooras,  who  subsist  on  sago 
and  the  chase.  Some  of  the  other  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans.  Chinese  funks  and  8w  Sea  whalers 
visit  it,  and  the  Dutch  have  a  settlement  on  the 
island. 
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BOOR006IRD,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak- 
Kermanahaw,  cap.  ffovemt.  in  a  fine  and  fruitful 
valley,  190  m.  NW,  Ispahan.  Estimated  pop. 
12,000.  It  has  a  fine  castle  and  several  mosques. 
The  town  and  dist  attached  to  it  belonc  to  the 
tribe  of  Lack,  who  do  not  wander  far  from  the 
spots  to  which  they  are  partial,  bat  settle  in  vil- 
lages, and  employ  diemselves  in  the  improvement 
of  their  estates. 

BOOTAN,  or  BHOTAN,  an  indep.  state  of  N. 
Hindostan,  between  lat.  26°  80'  and  28°  80*  N., 
and  long.  88^  SO'  and  94^  £.,  having  N.  the 
Himalaya,  which  divides  it  from  Tibet ;  £«  and  S. 
Assam  and  Bengal;  and  W.  the  river  Teesta, 
which  separates  it  from  Sikkim :  length,  £.  to  W., 
about  350  m.,  by  from  90  to  100  in  width ;  but  its 
limits  would  greatly  exceed  this  estimate  were  it 
described  as  comprising  all  the  conntry  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Himalaya  on  both  sides, 
from  Cashmere  to  China,  which  is  termed  by  the 
Hindoos  Bhote,  and  its  inhabitants  Bhotyas. 
Assuming  it  to  include  the  districts  now  referred 
to,  its  area  has  been  estimated  at  about  64,600 
sq.  m.yand  its  pop.  at  1,500,000.  The  external 
appearance  of  Bootan  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
of  Tibet,  which  is  a  level  table-land,  whereas  it  is 
almost  entirely  mountainous  or  hilly. 

McfynUmu. — Ita  N.  portion,  which  is  the  S.  de- 
clivitv  of  the  Himalaya,  constitutes  an  almost  im- 
paasable  frontier^  consisting  of  lofty  mountains, 
either  covered  with  snow,  or  black  and  destitute  of 
all  verdure  excepting  towards  their  base,  where 
ahort  and  scanty  herbage,  a  few  bushes  of  holly, 
and  occasionally  a  stunted  pine,  are  all  the  signs 
of  vegetation  existing  in  this  region. 

About  10  m.  from  this  boundary  the  aspect  of 
the  countrv  changes,  becoming,  although  sdll 
bold  and  bfty,  more  picturesque  and  smilmg;  the 
hillB  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height,  or 
covered  with  verdure  often  to  their  summits,  hav- 
ing on  their  slopes  luxuriant  forests.  The  valleys 
are  mere  wedge-shaped  intervals,  or  water-courses, 
between  the  hiUs,  and  their  vegetation  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  The 
country  continues  of  this  character  for  about 
60  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  gradually  becoming  less 
striking  in  its  features  nB  it  approaches  the  terriano, 
which  divides  it  from  BengaL  This  is  a  tract  of 
marsh-land,  25  m.  in  width,  and  covered  with 
jungle,  being  the  only  plain  belonging  to  Bootan : 
Its  climate  is  most  po^tilential. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Tchinchien,  which  in- 
tersects the  country  N.  to  S.,  passing  through  the 
valley  of  Tassisuc'on,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Patchien  and  Hatchien,  and  after  a  turbulent 
course  of  about  150  m.,  during  which  it  forms 
several  cataracts,  and  rushes  over  vast  masses  of 
rock,  fidls  into  the  Brahmaputra,  a  few  miles  be- 
low Rangamatty,  where  it  is  called  the  Gadawhar. 
There  are  several  rivers  of  less  consideration,  sup- 
posed tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra ;  but  the  vio- 
lence of  their  course  prevents  the  simplest  form  of 
navigation  being  practicable. 

The  primary  rocks  in  the  mountains  are  chiefly 
granite  and  an  imperfect  quartz,  ha^dng  the  ap- 
pearance of  marble,  but  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  species  of  porcelain ;  good  limestone  is 
abundant,  but  not  used  either  for  agricultural  or 
other  purposes.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  moun- 
tain ranges  contain  much  mineral  wealth,  but  they 
remain  umost  wholly  unexplored.  Iron  and  copper 
are  the  only  metals  hitherto  discovered,  and  the 
former  alone  is  applied  to  any  purpose  by  the 
natives. 

The  climate  exhibits  every  variety,  according 
to  elevation,  and  summer  heats  andwinter  cold 
are  severally  felt  in  places  within  sight  of  each  { 
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other.  In  the  mountainous  r^ons  it  is  not  un- 
healthy, and  resembles  the  climate  of  the  S.  of 
Europe,  not  being  subjected  either  to  the  burning 
suns  or  periodical  rains  of  Bengtd.  Snow  prevails 
during  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  except  m  some 
few  districts ;  showers  are  frequent  in  summer,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  exhalations  arising  from  the 
numerous  springs  and  cataracts,  a  certain  humidity 
pervades  the  atmosphere,  even  at  this  season.  Pa- 
nukka,  although  but  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Tassisudon,  has  a  climate  so  much  milder  than 
the  latter,  that  it  has  been  chosen  as  the  winter 
residence  of  the  sovereign. 

The  mountain  forests  abound  with  beech,  ash, 
maple,  birch,  vew,  pine,  fir  and  cypress,  but  contain 
no  oaks.  In  umerous  fruits  common  to  Europe 
flourish ;  as  apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  wal- 
nuts, melons,  mulberries,  strawberries,  raspberries 
(the  two  latter  firuits  growing  wild),  oranges,  and 
pomegranates,  which  are  exc^ent  In  the  colder 
districts,  the  cinnamon-tree,  and  a  species  of  rhu- 
barb, are  found. 

The  marshes  of  the  S.  abound  with  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  tigers,  buffaloes,  and  other  formidable 
wild  animals ;  but,  excepting  in  these  parts,  they 
are  not  abundant  Captain  Turner  speaks  only  of 
a  kind  of  monkey,  which  inhabits  its  vicinity,  and 
the  yaik,  or  grunting  ox,  which  is  found  among 
the  mountains  of  the  N.  boundary,  but  descends 
into  the  lower  counbv  for  pasture  during  the 
vrinter  months.  The  langnn  horse,  a  species  pe- 
culiar to  Bootan,  about  18  hands  high,  well-formed, 
short-bodied,  clean-limbed,  deep  in  the  chest,  ex- 
tremely active,  and  well  suited  to  mountainous 
countnes,  is  an  object  of  considerable  traffic  with 
BengaL  These  have  a  tendency  to  become  pie- 
bald ;  those  of  one  colour  amongst  them,  although 
rare,  and  less  valued  by  the  natives,  are  much  more 
esteemed  by  the  British  merchants. 

People,— In  physical  formation  the  people  differ 
greatly  from  the  Bengalese,  being  hardy,  robust, 
strong:,  and  occasionally,  in  the  mountain  districts, 
attaining  a  height  of  more  than  6  ft  Their  skins 
are  smooth,  and  often  not  darker  than  those  of  the 
inhab.  of  the  S.  of  Europe ;  faces  broad,  and  cheek- 
bones high,  from  which  point  the  face  rapidly 
narrows  downwards ;  the  eye  is  small  and  black, 
with  long  pointed  comers,  looking  as  if  extended 
in  width  bv  artificial  means;  they  have  scarcely 
any  eve-lashes,  beard,  or  whiskers.  They  are  often 
greatly  afiiicted  with  goitre,  especially  those  who 
live  near  rivers  subject  to  inundation.  Though 
not  deficient  in  courage,  they  are  peaceably  inclined 
and  inexpert  in  the  arts  of  war:  the  bow  and 
arrow  (in  the  use  of  which  they  are  skilful),  sword, 
and  falchion,  are  their  chief  weapons.  No  mili- 
tary discipline  whatever  is  maintnii^^,  and  ambush 
is  more  nequently  resorted  to  than  open  conflict 
Thej  dress  m  woollen  cloth ;  use  animal  food  and 
sphits.  Tea  is  the  usual  beverage,  but  so  prepared 
as  to  suit  few  palates  but  t^eir  own.  Their  dwell- 
ings seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height ;  the  palace 
of  the  rajah,  at  Tassisudon,  consists  of  several,  and 
is  magnificent,  as  compared  with  the  other  edifices. 
Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  their  orid^ei,  which  are  composed  either  of 
timber  or  chains  of  iron :  there  is  one  of  the  latter 
kind  across  the  Tchinchien,  at  Chuka,  deserving 
of  admiration ;  the  founder  of  wliich  is  unknown. 
Their  aqueducts  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
hollowed  for  the  purpose.  Both  polygamy  and 
pol3randry  are  in  practice ;  marriage  is  not  ratified 
by  any  religious  form,  and  it  firequently  happens 
that  one  female  becomes  the  joint  property  of 
several  members  of  a  family;  the  dead  are  burnt, 
and  their  ashes  plunged  into  a  river,  on  which 
occasion  certain  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the 
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Gjlongs,  a  namerous  sect  of  recluses,  who  tapply 
themselves  exclusively  to  admimstering  the  duties 
of  religion.  There  are  two  annual  festivals ;  one 
in  the  spring,  called  the  hoolij  consisting  of  diflerent 
sports,  in  which  those  of  all  ranks,  sex,  and  age, 
mix  with  unrestrained  freedom ;  and  an  autumnal 
festival,  called  mvUmim,  embracing  a  multitude  of 
Hindoo  allegories. 

Agriculture. — In  the  culture  of  the  land  the  na- 
tives display  industry  and  care.  Rice,  wheat, 
barley,  and  a  species  of  triangular  seed  bluing  an 
affinity  to  the  polygonum  of  Linnieus,  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products.  The  valley  of  Tassisudon, 
and  some  of  the  lands  skirting  the  river,  yield  two 
crops  annually;  the  ground  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  is  levelled  by  cutting  it  into  shelves,  to  enable 
it  to  be  irrigated  by  the  mountain  streams.  The 
most  laborious  offices  of  husbandry  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  females.  Notwithstanding  the  climate 
affords  great  advantages  for  the  production  of  culi- 
nary vegetables,  the  turnip  is  the  only  one  culti- 
vated with  much  success;  cucumbers,  shallots, 
melons,  dec,  are  grown ;  but  potatoes  have  failed, 
and  are  now  totally  neglected. 

The  trade  with  the  surrounding  countries  is  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Coarse 
M'oollen  cloths,  horses,  wax,  ivory,  gold-dust,  silver 
ingots,  musk,  the  various  fruits  of  Bootan,  and 
Clunese  manufactures,  form  the  chief  articles  of 
export  to  Bengal;  and  the  same  articles, with  the 
addition  of  rock-siBlt,  leather,  tobacco,  paper,  rice, 
to  Tibet.  An  annual  caravan  is  sent  by  the  deb- 
rajah  into  the  Bengfd  presid.,  which  returns  laden 
with  indigo  (composing  half  the  cargo),  English 
woolIens,linen  cloths,  cottons,  sandal-wood,  spices, 
assafeetida,  sheet-copper,  tin,  gunpowder,  otter- 
skins,  horns,  hides,  the  whole  usually  amounting 
in  value  to  about  30,000  rupees.  A  small  traffic 
with  the  £.  division  of  the  Kun^^poor  district  is 
also  maintained.  A  base  silver  com,  worth  about 
10<f.,  struck  in  Cooch  Bahar,  is  current  throughout 
Bootan,  where  there  is  no  mint. 

Manufactures, — The  principal  is  paf>er,  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  ftom  wnich  material  a  kind 
of  silk  and  satin  is  also  made.  Paro  is  the  only 
market  in  Bootan,  and  here  are  manufactvved  idols, 
swonls,  daggers,  and  the  barbs  of  arrows ;  the  latter 
arc  dipped  m  a  poison  procured  from  a  tree  un- 
known to  Europeans,  which,  however,  seldom 
proves  mortaL 

ReBgion, — Buddhism,  of  the  Lama  sect,  is  the 
prevalent  religion;  but  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  on  certain  points,  one  sect  permitting  the 
use  of  food  considered  impure  by  the  Brahmins. 
No  interruption  whatever,  of  a  diplomatic  or  other 
character,  is  allowed  to  interfere  during  the  period 
of  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites :  there  are  many 
similarities  in  religious  customs  here  with  those 
of  Tibet. 

Government, — The  sovereign  power,  though 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  dharma-n^ah,  who  is 
regarded  as  possessing  divine  attributes,  is  exes- 
cised  only  by  the  de^rajah,  who  resides  at  Tas- 
sisudon. The  several  passes  into  the  country  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  officers  called  wbahsy  who 
usually  inliabit  the  fortresses  of  their  peculiar  dis- 
tricts, except  in  winter,  when  they  visit  the  lower 
country,  to  escape  from  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
and  fur  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  authority, 
which  is  uncertain  in  its  extent. 

The  interior  and  S.  parts  of  the  country  are  di- 
vided into  different  domains,  each  controlled  by  a 
resident  functionary,  whose  duty  consists'  in  the 
exaction  of  the  gov.  dues,  and  general  administra- 
tion of  his  distr.  The  most  subordinate  of  the 
public  officers  are  called  mookees^  which  situation, 
however,  affords  on  opiiortunity  for  considerable 
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preferment  The  revenues  of  the  rajah  are  p«d 
mostly  in  articles  of  produce  and  merchandi:«e. 
Tassisudon,  Wandipoor,  Taronukka,  Ghassa,  and 
Murichom,  are  the  chief  towns ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  two,  they  are  no  better  than 
small  villages. 

Hittmy,—Of  this  country,  called  by  the  ancient 
Brahmins  Madra,  no  early  record  has  been  tzans- 
mitted,  nor  was  public  attention  much  directed 
towards  it  until  the  deb-rajah's  invasion  of  the 
nei^hbouringterritory  of  Cooch  Bahar,  in  1772, 
which  the  British  ^vemment  opposed ;  but, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  lama  of  Tibet,  a 
peace  was  effected:  the  disputed  district  beiug 
awarded  to  the  Bootanese. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  some  parts  im- 
possible, to  determine  the  exact  boundary  of  the 
country;  a  regular  system  of  encroachment  on  the 
surrounding  states  having  been  long  practised  by 
the  Bootanese,  who  have  at  different  periods  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  considerable  possessions 
belonging  to  Bengal  and  Assam.  Great  alarm 
was  created  in  1816  by  a  supposed  threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  Chinese,  who  had  entered  Nepaul; 
and  the  deb-rajah  was  excited  by  his  fears  to  de- 
clare himself  amicably  towards  the  Kiti^  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  assistance,  if  required.  But  a  vm- 
senous  dispute  between  Bootan  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Calcutta  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1861. 
An  English  envoy  having  been  insulted,  and  satis- 
faction and  redress  being  refused,  a  force  composed 
of  8.000  men,  all  natives  of  India,  except  20  British 
artillerymen  with  two  guns,  were  sent  mto  Bootan. 
They  took  several  fortified  places,  bat  were  at- 
tacked at  Dewangire  on  the  8rd  of  February,  1865, 
and  driven  back  to  Koomrchatta,  the  Bengal  na- 
tive regiments  fiying  in  utter  confusion.  On  the 
news  of  this  disaster  becoming  known,  the  Governor 
General  at  once  despatched  a  sufficient  number  of 
European  troops,  who  took  possession  of  the  lost 
g^und.  The  low  country  of  Bootan  at  the  same 
time  was  declared  annexed  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India. 

BOOTON,  an  isL  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  2nd 
division ;  lying  off  the  SE.  extremity  of  Celebes: 
length,  N.  to  S.,  85  m. ;  average  breadth  abont  :M 
m. ;  between  lat.  4^  and  60  S.,  long.  123<>  E.  It 
is  high  and  woody,  but  well  cultivated,  yieldini? 
rice,  maize,  an  abundanoe  of  tropical  fruits,  poultxy, 
Ac.  llie  Dutch  had  formerly  a  settlement  hen?, 
and  sent  an  officer  annually  to  destroy  all  the  dove 
trees  on  the  island. 

BOPPART  (an.  Baudobriga),  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  States,  prov.  Rhine  on  the  left  bhnk  of 
that  river,  9  m.  S.  Coblentz,  on  the  railway  from 
Cologne  to  Mayence.  Pop.  4,402  in  18GI.  This 
is  a  very  ancient  town,  its  walls  appearing  to  be 
built  on  the  foundarions  of  a  fort  constructed  by 
Drusus.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  an  imperial 
city,  and  several  councils  have  been  held  in  it. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood  and  plaster,  with 
projecting  upper  stories ;  and  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  ill-paved.  The  large  convent  of  Marien- 
burg,  founded  in  1123,  and  some  similar  establish- 
ments, have  been  converted  into  cotton  factories. 
The  parish  church  and  the  old  church  of  the  Car- 
melites are  worth  notice. 

BORDEAUX  (an.  Burdigala\  an  important 
commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  France ;  cap.  dcp. 
Gironde,  in  the  centre  or  an  extensive  pUun,  <ia 
the  left  or  W.  bank  of  the  Garonne,  55  m.  SE. 
from  its  embouchure,  102  m.  NNE.  Bayonne,  aud 
307  m.'  SW.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Madrid.  Pop.  162,750  m  1861.  The  Garonne 
here  describes  a  semicircle,  along  the  outer  side 
of  which  the  city  extends  for  about  2^  m.,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  I  m.  in  its  greatest  (Uametcr. 
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The  city  is  divided  into  the  old  And  new  quarters ; 
the  former,  or  southern  portion,  which  includes 
the  ancient  Koman  town,  contains  only  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  with  ill-built  stone 
houses ;  while  the  latter,  comprising  the  N.  part 
of  the  city,  has  mostly  risen  up  since  1743,  when 
the  Intendant  M.  de  Toumy  commenced  his 
enlightened  administration.  '  It  is  extremely 
handsome,  and  deservedly  celebrated.  The  wide 
Kue  du  Chapeau  Rouge,  which,  with  its  continu- 
ations, divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  has  manv  elegant  shops,  and  some  noble 
edifices,  as  the  Bourse,  and  Grand  Theatre.  The 
Allies  and  Cours  de  Toumy,  the  Couis  du 
Jardin  Public,  the  Cours  d'Albret,  and  several 
other  streets  and  squares,  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  or  size.  The  Faubouig  des  Chartrons, 
which  contains  the  Jardin  Public,  was  spoken  of 
as  perhaps  the  finest  suburb  in  JBurope,  till  the 
extension  of  building  made  it  part  of  the  city. 
The  approach  to  Bordeaux  by  water  is  very  strik- 
ing, rhe  river,  in  its  narrowest  part,  opposite 
the  Place  Ijoyale,  is  720  yards  across,  with  a 
depth  of  16  ft.  at  low,  and  nearly  5  fathoms  at 
high  water :  the  length  of  the  port,  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  city,  is  reckoned  at  upwanls 
of  a  league ;  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  1,200 
ships  ;  and  such  as  do  not  exceed  500  or  600  tons 
may  enter  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  Garonne 
is  skirted  along  the  city  by  a  succession  of  superb 

auays,  which  descend,  by  a  gentle  inclination,  to 
tie  water's  edge,  and  besides  their  utility,  are 
amongst  the.  principal  ornaments  of  the  town, 
being  lined  witli  handsome  buildings,  whose 
facades  have  an  imposing  effect.  *  On  viewing,' 
says  Mr.  Inglis,  'this  magnificent  crescent  from 
any  o|)po8ite  point  from  which  the  eye  may  em- 
brace its  whole  extent,  one  cannot  hesitate  in 
ascribing  to  it  a  decided  supmority  over  any  coup- 
d*€tU  presented  to  us  either  in  the  French  or  the 
English  metropolis.'  (Switzerland,  d:c.,  p.  315.) 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  there  is  the 
suburb  of  La  Bastide.  The  communication  be- 
tween the  city  and  its  suburb  is  maintained  by 
the  famous  bridge  of  B<ft-deaux.  It  is  5d2A  yards 
in  length  (or  120i  yards  longer  than  Waterloo 
Bridge),  by  48  ft.' broad;  has  17  arches,  the 
piers  being  of  stone,  and  the  upper  parts  partly 
of  stone  and  partly  of  brick.  It  was  commenced 
in  1810,  and  completed  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of 
260,OOOiL  Owing  to  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  current,  it  was  a  most  laborious  underUiking. 
The  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St.  Michel,  St. 
Croix,  St,  Seurin,  Paul,  Bruno,  and  others ;  the 
Bourse  (Exchange),  Custom  House,  Grand  Theatre, 
HaJl  of  Justice,  Palais  Royal,  Fort  de  Ha,  s^ma- 
gogne,  and  public  baths.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine, 
but  unfinished,  Gothic  edifice,  commenced  in  the 
11th,  and  continued,  by  several  different  archi- 
tects, in  that  and  the  succeeding  centuries,  from 
which  circumstance,  although  beautiful  in  parts, 
it  wants  harmony  and  regularity.  It  is  413^  ft. 
in  length ;  the  height  of  its  nave  is  85  ft. ;  tiiat 
arm  of  the  cross  in  which  its  grand  entrance  is 
placed  is  adorned  with  two  spires,  each  nearly 
160  ft.  in  height.  At  a  short  distance  from  it 
stands  the  ancient  belfry,  formerly  nearly  320  ft. 
liigh ;  but  having  been  much  dilapidated  during 
the  Revolution,  it  is  now  reduced  to  little  more 
than  100  ft.  high,  and  serves  as  a  shot  tower. 
The  church  of  St.  Michel,  built  in  the  Pith  cen- 
■twry,  is  in  a  more  perfect  architectural  style  than 
the  cathedral;  but,  like  other  churches* in  Bor- 
deaux, it  is  dark  and  gloomy.  It  also  has  an 
isolated  belfry,  which  was  320  ft.  high  until 
znutilated,  and  in  part  destroyed,  by  a  tempest 
I       Vol.  I. 


in  1768.  Beneath  it  is  a  cavern  in  which  dead 
bodies  have  been  presented  for  a  lengthened 
period.  The  church  of  St.  Croix  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all.  having  been  built  before  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century,  and  restored  by  Charlemagne. 
The  churches  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Paul,  and  the 
College  Royal,  are  of  much  later  date.  The  syna- 
gogue is  a  handsome  building,  erected  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon.  There  are  two  Protestant  churches, 
but  they  present  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  The 
Bourse  is  a  laige  edifice,  with  a  splendid  staircase, 
and  a  hall  in  its  centre,  98^  ft.  in  length,*  by  65^ 
fU  broad,  lighted  by  a  laige  glazed  dome,  78} 
ft.  high,  and  adorned  with  a  galleiy  supported 
by  a  double  rank  of  arcades.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  are  the  Council  Chamber,  Tribunal 
of  Commerce,  and  rooms  used  for  other  public 
purposes.  The  Custom  House,  built  on  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  Place  Royide,  is,  ex- 
ternally, like  the  Bourse.  The  Grand  Theatre, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.,  at  an  expense  of 
170,000/.,  will  accommodate  4,000  persons,  and 
has  a  fine  concert-room,  a  spacious  hall,  c&f^a, 
and  other  apartments.  There  are  several  other 
theatres,  but  none  particularly  distinguished.  The 
Palais,  or  Ch&teau  Royal,  built  m  1778,  and 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbbhop,  is  an 
extensive  and  fine  structure,  with  a  laige  quadri- 
lateral court  in  its  centre.  Napoleon  I.  made  it 
an  imperial  palace.  The  Palais  de  Justice,  the 
seat  or  the  royal  court,  and  civil  tribunal,  has  a 
marble  statue  of  Montesquieu.  The  modem  town- 
hall  is  of  Gothic  architecture ;  of  the  ancient  one, 
built  in  the  13th  century,  nothing  at  present 
remains  but  an  oval  tower,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
flanked  by  two  turrets,  called  the  Tour  de  CHorloge. 
Bordeaux  was  for  a  long  period  fortified;  but 
the  streets  planned  by  M.  de  Toumy  for  the  most 
part  occupy  the  sites  of  the  fonner  works:  the 
Fort  de  Ha,  constmcted  by  Charles  VIT.,  is  now 
converted  into  the  prison :  the  Chateau  Trompette, 
buUt  by  the  same  Sovereign  in  1453,  was  de- 
molished in  1817 ;  and  its  site,  which  now  forms 
the  Place  Louis  Philippe,  laid  out  as  a  promenade, 
and  planted  with  trees.  There  are  some  remains 
of  antiquity  in  Bordeaux  :  the  principal  is  what  is 
called  the  *  Palace  of  Gallienus,'  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  brick  and  stone,  believed  to  have  been 
erected  about  a.d.  260,  but  now  much  dilapidated. 
It  stands  in  the  N.  half  of  the  city,  about  f  m. 
from  the  ancient  Roman  town.  It  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  elliptic  form,  144  ^  yards  long,  by 
nearly  115  yards  wide,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 15,000  spectators ;  it  suffered  greatly  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  phrensy  in  1792  (when  the 
Palais  d'Ombri^,  or  Castrum  Umbrariic,  another 
Roman  edifice,  was  also,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
stroyed) ;  but  its  two  principal  entrances,  28|  ft. 
high,  by  19  l-6th  ft.  wide,  and  a  part  of  its  cirr 
cumference,  are  still  nearly  perfect.  Most  other 
relics  of  the  Roman  dominion  have  disappeared. 
The  Temple  of  Tutelle,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  place, 
and  to  have  been  erectedearly  in  the  first  century, 
was  88  f^,  in  length  on  each  side,  and  contained 
24  enormous  columns,  17  of  which  were  standing 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  was 
much  mutilated  in  1649,  and  totally  demolished 
under  Louis  XIV.,  in  1677,  to  make  room  for  the 
glacis,  constmcted  by  Yauban,  round  the  Ch&teau 
Trompette.  No  trace  is  found  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  and  Fountain  of  Divona ;  and  the  stream 
JJivitiot  now  La  Devise,  mentioned  by  Ausoniua 
(Clone  Urbes,  xiv.  B.), 

Per  mediumqae  crbis  fontani  fluminis  alveum : 
Qaem  pater  Oceanus  refluo  cnm  impleverlt  sesto, 
Adlabi  totum  spectabis  closBibns  nquoi^- 
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instead  of  suppoiting  fleets,  is  now  arched  over, 
and  no  vestiges  are  extant  of  its  dock. 

Bordeaux  has  many  structures  devoted  to  trade, 
arts,  and  manufactures.  There  are  several  build- 
ing-doclcs,in  which  brigs,  frigates,  and  even  ships 
of  the  line  mav  be  constructed,  but  which  are 
ordinaril  V  employed  only  for  commercial  purposes. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  extensively ;  the  number 
of  sailing  vessels  constructed  ia  the  year  1863 
amounted  to  45,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  16,025,  be- 
sides 2  steamers  of  500  tons. 

On  the  Sist  of  December,  1863,  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bor- 
deaux were  as  follows  :— 


SAILIKO  YEStOSL^. 

8  of  800  tons  and  above,  meagaring 
5  from  700  to  800    „  „  „ 


11 

,, 

600  to  700 

88 

M 

600  to  600 

68 

400  to  600 

78 

M 

800  to  400 

10« 

200  to  800 

61 

$t 

100  to  200 

44 

60  to  100 

87 

,, 

80  to  60 

6 

» 

20  to  80 

TOBI 

10,496 

8,605 

7,126 

„  15,019 

80.216 

„  „  26,671 

26,728 

9,126 

8.470 

1,676 

__  „  ,.       168 

448  veaselB,  measuring  132,198 

Stbaioebs. 
1       280  hor8&>power. 
1       220 
11       860         „  tngs  and  river  pa»> 

—     sengen*  boats. 

YesflGlB   .    18    1,850         „ 

Besides  its  maritime  industry,  Bordeaux  has 
many  other  important^  manufactures.  There  are 
numerous  brandy  distilleries,  sugar  refineries, 
vinegar,  glass-bottle,  shot,  and  coraage  factories, 
iron  and  steel  foiges,  potteries,  and  tanneries, 
with  manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  kid  gloves, 
bonnets,  corks,  playing-cards,  liqueurs,  musical 
instruments,  barrels,  turpentine,  and  other  drugs, 
soda,  alum,  vitriol,  mineral  waters  and  other 
chemical  preparations ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bordeaux  some  gunpowder  fabrics. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  considerable  in  the  pro- 
duce of  these  mannfactares,  and  in  grain,  cattle, 
and  timber ;  but  the  chief  articles  of  export  are 
the  famous  red  wines  of  the  Gironde  and  brandy. 
A  large  portion  of  the  inhab.  of  the  Quartier  de 
Chartrons  are  wine  merchants,  and  a  great  part 
also  of  that  quarter  is  occupied  vrith  cellars,  some 
of  which  are  capable  of  containing  1,000  tons  of 
wine.  The  quantity  of  wine  eiqwrted  to  the  united 
kingdom  from  Bordeaux  has  been  progressively 
increasing,  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
in  1860.  Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  Quantity 
exported  in  the  two  years  1862  and  1863  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  colonies : — 

Qnantity  exported  in  1862    .    .    2,671,908  gallons. 
„  „  1868    .    .     8,058,112        „ 


Increaae  In  1868 


481,2(9 


Besides  wines  and  brandies,  which  are  furnished 
to  every  countiy  with  which  Bordeaux  has  any 
trade,  the  chief  exports  are  liqueurs,  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  dried  fruits,  vinegar,  tartar,  skins,  flour, 
cork,  and  various  drugs  to  England.  Spirit  of 
wine,  tartar,  molasses,  and  colonial  produce  to 
the  N.  of  Europe;  fruits,  verdigris,  and  ,a  few 
manufactured  articles  to  the  U.  States ;  to  Spanish 
America  and  the  VV.  India  colonies  of  France, 
French  manufactures,  furniture,  cattle,  and  flour ;  to 
the  S.  SeAS,  the  E.  Indies,  and  China,  all  sorts 
of  manufactures,  furniture,  silver,  Ac  Bordeaux 
U  the  chief  port  of  Southern  France  for  colonial 


produce;  it  receives  firom  America,  India,  and 
Africa,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  cigars,  caneUa  baik, 
indigo,  quinquina,  tea,  rice,  cocoa,  skins,  dye- 
woods,  Ac. ;  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals  are  ma- 
ported,  especially  from  England ;  fish,  glue,  «id 
tallow  from  Russia;  timber  from  the  Baltic; 
metals,  oil,  liquorice,  saffron,  Ac.  from  Spain; 
zinc  and  steel  irom  Grermany;  cheese  and  stock- 
fish from  Holland ;  linens  fit)m  England  and  the 
two  last-named  countries.  There  arrived,  in  the 
year  1863,  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux  3,381  vessels, 
of  508,544  tons  burden,  while  the  departures  con- 
sisted of  3,374  vessels,  of  521,725  tons.  The 
number  of  British  ships  which  entered  the  port 
in  1863  amounted  to  411,  of  120,975  tons  burden, 
while  the  departures  were  393,  of  116,204  tons. 
(Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Scott  on  the  trade  of  Bor- 
deaax  for  the  year  1865.) 

The  trade  of  Bordeaux  with  the  interior  i§ 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  three  lines  of  railway, 
from  'Paris,  from  Madrid,  and  from  Marseille^ 
which  conveige  at  the  city,  as  well  as  by  the 
chief  water  communication  of  the  C^nal  du  Midi 
(See  France.) 

Bordeaux  possesses  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. *  The  New  Hospital,  erected  to  replace  that 
of  St,  Andr^  (built  in  1890),  is,'  says  Mr.  Ingfi^ 
*  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  and  ocmifort  beyond 
what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  town  in  Europe. 
I  dedicated  the  second  of  my  days  at  Bordeaux 
to  a  visit  to  this  hospital,  and  was  e<)iudly  sor- 
prised  at  its  extent,  and  delighted  with  the  ad- 
mirable arrangements  that  pervade  every  part  of 
it.  There  is  nothing  that  this  hospital  does  net 
contain.  It  includes  710  beds  for  saA  persons, 
and  18  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  pervoos 
who  pay  for  the  attentions  they  receive.  It  cap- 
tains baths,  bakehouses,  courts,  an  apothecaiy'a 
shop,  water-reservoirs,  gardens,  and  accommoda- 
tion for  medical  men.  There  are  also  in  the 
hospital  34  reservoirs  for  water,  as  a  proviskn 
agamst  fire,  containing  1,410  hhds.  I  need  acaicdy 
add,  that,  in  the  cleanliness  of  every  department, 
the  hospital  is  perfect ;  and  that  in  the  smallest 
minutiie,  everything  is  fohnd  that  can  contribute 
either  to  health  or  to  comfort.  The  Bordelais  sie 
iustly  proud  of  this  noble  instituti<^n.'  (Switzer- 
land, ^c,  p.  318.)  There  are,  also,  hospitals  for 
aliens,  foundlings,  the  aged,  insane,  Ac^  bttmrnr 
de  charitd,  a  tlepSt  de  mauKcUe^  and  other  similsr 
establishments.  There  are  two  buildings  near  the 
river,  each  36  yards  square,  devoted  to  public  baths ; 
their  exterior  is  crowned  with  an  agreeable  tenwe, 
and  the  interior  of  both  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
various  kinds  of  baths,  medicinal  and  othenrise;. 
The  vineyard  of  the  former  monastery  of  the  Cm- 
thusians  is  now  converted  into  a  pubUc  cemeteiT: 
there  are  three  others  in  Bordeaux,  two  belongiE^ 
to  the  Protestants,  and  one  to  the  Jews. 

Bordeaux  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a 
royal  coort  and  court  of  assize,  and  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce.  It  bsi 
numerous  scientific  and  scholastic  institutions. 
The  Museum  occupies  a  laige  extent  of  gToond, 
and  comprises  the  public  library,  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  antiques,  a  picture-gallery,  schools  of 
desi^  and  painting,  and  an  Miservatory.  llw 
public  libra^  contains  110,000  vols.,  amongst 
which  are  some  rare  works,  and  several  valuable 
MSS.;  the  other  departments  are  not  very  xidi: 
the  picture-gallery,  however,  boasts  of  some  good 
paintings  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Flemish 
schools.  There  is  a  botanic  garden,  at  which  m, 
course  of  lectures,  recognised  by  the  University  of 
France,  is  annually  delivered;  a  university  aca- 
demy, royal  academy  of  arts,  sciences,  and  bellfs- 
lettres,  a  royal  ooll^  a  faculty  of  theology,  withi 
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ichools  of  navigation  and  medicine,  a  normal 
school,  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb ;  an  Athenseum ; 
Unnsan,  philomathic,  and  medico-chiruiigical  so- 
detiea,  a  royal  society  of  medicine,  a  society  of 
commercial  emulation,  Ac  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
dty  is  an  experimental  farm,  and  a  race-course  or 
hippodrome:  the  countiy  round  is  chiefly  appro- 
priated to  the  culture  of  the  vines ;  but,  from  its 
flatness,  is  devoid  of  much  picturesque  beauty. 
Since  1825,  this  city  has  been  lighted  with  gas. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  opulent,  and  live  in 
a  style  superior  to  that  common  in  any  other 
French  city,  Paris  excepted.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  royal  court  of  Bordeaux  extends  over 
the  dcps.  Gironde,  Chareute,  and  Dordogne :  its 
archbishopric,  which  originated  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, has  for  snfiragans  Uie  bishops  of  Ageu,  An- 
goul^me,  Poictiers,  Peiigueux,  La  Rochelle,  and 
Lu9on. 

History, — ^The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Bor- 
deaux is  unknown.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Biturige$  Ftvitd,  a  Celtic  nation  of  Gaul,  and  a 
celebrated  commercial  city  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Komans  in  the  reign  of 
AugujBtos ;  and  Hadrian  made  it  the  metropolis  of 
the  second  Aquitaine.  In  the  reign  of  Gallienus, 
Tetricus,  the  governor  of  this  prov.,  one  of  the  so- 
called  thurty  tyrants,  assumed  the  purple  here,  and 
it  is  most  probable  (Hu^o)  that  it  was  he  who 
built  the  celebrated  amphitheatre.  In  417  the  Vi- 
sigoths, in  609  Clovis,  and  in  729  the  Saracens, 
possessed  themselves  of  it ;  under  Charlemagne, 
It  was  governed  by  a  count  of  its  own  ;  in  the 
ninth  century  it  was  mined  by  the  Normans.  It 
subsequently  became  the  cap.  of  Guienne,  and  fell 
with  the  rest  of  that  duchy  under  the  kings  of 
England,  to  whom  it  almost  uninterruptedly  be- 
longed till  the  English  were  finally  expelled  flrom 
France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Generally  speak- 
ing, this  city  has  in  later  times  been  attached  to 
the  interests  of  the  Bourbon  family  ;  but  in  1830, 
on  the  publication  of  the  ordonnances  of  Charles 
X.,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  hoisted  here  before 
news  arrived  of  the  same  occurrence  in  Paris.  Bor- 
deaux and  its  vicinity  have,  in  all  ages,  produced 
celebrated  men :  amongst  others,  Montesquieu  and 
Montiugne ;  the  Latin  poet  Ausonius,  in  the  fourth 
century;  Chaptal  de  Buch,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  Jav,  Deseze,  Ac. ;  Pope  Clement  V.,  and 
Kichazd  II.  of  England,  were  also  natives  of  this 
city. 

BORGIA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Ca- 
tanzaro,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  plain  6  m.  W',  Catanzaro. 
Pop.  4,830  in  1859.  Having  been  almost  totaUv 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  m  1783,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples.  Its  environs 
produce  highly-esteemed  wines,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  silk- worms. 

BOKGO,  or  BORGA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  princip.  Finland,  gov.  Nyland,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  35  m. 
ENE.  Helsmgfore;  hit  60©  22'  N.,  long.  25°  45' 
E.  Pop.  2,789  m  1858.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  has  a  gymnasium.  The  haibour 
is  indifferent,  and  it  has  but  little  trade.  It  was 
here  tiiat  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  received  the 
oath  of  fidelity  tendered  by  the  states  of  the 
principality. 

BOKGO-MANERO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
prov.  Novara,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Gogna,  18  m. 
KNW.  Novara.  Pop.  7,896  in  1862.  It  is  sur- 
Toonded  by  walls,  and  is  well  built ;  has  a  fine 
square,  several  convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  mont- 
de-piete, 

BORGO-SAN-DONINO,  a  town  of  Northern 
Italv,  ill  the  former  duchy  of  Parma,  cap.  distr., 
on   the  Stirone,22m.  SE'Placentia.    Pop.  9,992 
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in  1862.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  palace, 
a  cathedral,  four  parish  churches,  a  college,  a  semi- 
nary, a  workhouse,  and  some  fabrics  of  silk  and 
linen.  It  owes  its  name  to  St  Donino,  who  was 
beheaded  hero  in  304. 

Borgo  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  various  small 
towns  in  dirferent  parts  of  Italy. 

BORISSOF,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Minsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  B^rdzina,  45  m. 
NE.  Minsk.  Pop.  5,825  in  1858.  Boriasof  has 
acquired  celebritv  from  the  disastrous  passage  of 
the  B^zina,  effected  near  it,  by  the  remains  of 
the  French  army  under  Napoleon,  on  its  retreat 
from  Moscow,  on  the  16th  and  17th  Nov.,  1812. 

BORISSOGLEBSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
gov.  Jaro^laf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wolga, 
opposite  to  Romanof.  Pop.  6,600  in  1858.  The 
town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  declining 
towards  the  Wolga,  and  surrounded  with  dense 
forests.  It  is  also  the  name  of  another  Rus- 
sian town,  gov.  Tambof,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vorona. 

BORKHUM,  a  small  island  in  the  North  Sea, 
belonging  to  Hanover,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ems, 
about  9  m.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland. 
Pop.  485  in  1861.  The  island  is  included  in 
the  baihwick  of  Pewsum,  and  is  so  low  that 
at  high  water  it  is  divided  by  the  sea  into  two 
pretty  equal  parts.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
seamen,  several  of  them  being  employed  as  har- 
poonera  in  the  ships  engaged  in  the  northern 
whale-fishery.  They  also  raise  com,  fruits,  and 
cattle.  It  is  an  established  custom,  that  a  third 
part  of  all  articles  saved  from  shipwreck  goes  to 
the  individual  on  whose  land  the  disaster  took 
place.  Borkhum  is  a  par.,  with  a  church  and  a 
school  The  spire  of  the  church  serves  also  as  a 
lighthouse.  The  lantern,  which  is  furnished  with 
reflecting  lamps,  is  150  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  in  Ut  53°  35'  20"  N.,  long.  6°  40'  26" 
E.     (Coulier,  sur  les  Phares,  2nd  edit.  p.  61.) 

BORMIO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
Sondrio,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fredosso  with 
the  Adda,  30  m.  NE.  Sondrio.  Pop.  1,684  in 
1862.  A  large  cattle  fair  is  annually  held  here, 
from  the  22nd  to  the  25th  of  October;  and  in  its 
vicinity,  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Bragho,  are 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  much  fre(}uented  bv 
patients  from  the  Valteline  and  the  Gnsons.  This 
town  was  formerly  much  more  considerable ;  but 
being  sacked,  burnt,  and  its  inhab.  put  to  the 
swoM,  in  1621,  it  has  never  recovered  from  the 
disaster. 

BORNEO  (called  by  the  natives  Tauna  Kle- 
manian)t  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  Australia 
being  reckoned  a  continent,  occupyhig  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  E.  Archipelago ;  between  lat  4^  10' 
S.,  and  7°  N.,  and  long.  109^  and  119°  20'  E. ; 
having  N.  and  W.  the  Chma  Sea ;  E.  the  Celebes 
Sea  and  Straits  of  Macassar ;  and  S.  the  Sea  of 
Java:  form  compact;  length, NE. to SW.,  750  m., 
breadth  350  m. ;  area  260,000  sq.  m.  Estimated 
pop.  3,000,000.  The  coasts  are  less  indented  by 
deep  bays,  or  creeks,  than  those  of  most  islands  of 
the  Archip. ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  seve- 
ral fine  and  spacious  harbours.  The  shores  consist 
usually  of  mud  banks,  with  numbers  of  minute 
and  rocky  islets  around  them ;  the  land  for  several 
miles  towards  the  interior  continuing  marshy  and 
alluvial,  interspersed  with  gentle  acclivities,  co- 
vered with  underwood.  In  the  maps  a  chain  of 
mountains,  running  NE.  to  SW.,  were  long  re- 
presented as  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
island ;  but  Mr.  Earl,  who  \i8ited  the  interior  in 
1834,  saw  no  traces  of  these,  nor  does  he  believe 
in  their  existence.  Excepting  the  volcanic  chain 
of  mountains  passing  throu^  Java,  and  the  S. 
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parts  of  the  archipelago,  to  the  £^  all  the  hill 
ranges  of  those  islands  run  NW.  and  S£.,  and 
seem  to  be  oondnoations  of  the  great  ranges  which 
mn  in  that  direction  through  the  ultra-Gangetic 
peninsula,  and  of  which  uie  rocky  island  Pulo 
Condor  and  the  Natunas  seem  to  be  connecting 
links.  They  are  all  of  the  same  geological  cha- 
racter—granitic;  and  in  Borneo  probably  termi- 
nate in  a  range  which  lines  the  SE.  shore  for 
90  m.,  called  the  Hundred  Mountains.  There  are 
many  isolated  hills  in  Borneo,  and  a  range  stretch- 
ing along  the  NW.  coast,  of  about  3,000  ft  in 
height.  (See  Earl's  Map,  &c)  There  are  nume- 
rous and  extensive  plaiiis,  especially  in  the  N. ; 
but  the  most  important  yet  known  to  Europeans 
is  that  of  Montradok,  near  the  W.  coast.  There 
are  said  to  be  upwards  of  100  rivers,  many  being 
navigable,  and  some  of  considerable  size.  The 
principal  is  the  Baniarmassin,  which  has  a  S. 
course  nearly  throughout  the  whole  island,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  S.  coast.  The  Passir,  Coti, 
and  many  others,  are  met  with  on  the  £.  coast ; 
on  the  W.  the  Sambas,  Pontiana,  Landak,  Suc- 
cadan,  are  the  principal ;  the  first  is  1  m.  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  much  more  a  little  farther  inland. 
It  has  been  ascended  in  small  vessels  by  the 
Dutch  for  80  m.,  and  beyond  that  is  said  to  be 
available  for  canoes  to  within  two  days'  walk  of 
Borneo  Proper.  The  larger  rivers,  which  come 
ttom  the  centre  of  the  island,  appear  not  to  have 
their  origin  in  an;^  mountainous  region,  as  they 
rise  no  m^her  during  the  rainy  season:  they  sel- 
dom oontam  any  sandbanks  or  rapids. 

Nothing  satisfactory  has  been  communicated 
respecting  the  geology  of  Borneo,  except  the  gra- 
nitic character  of  its  primary  mountains ;  its  soil, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  European  settlements, 
vies  in  richness  with  that  of  anv  other  island  of 
the  A|x:hip.  In  the  NE.  it  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  parts.  Borneo  is  rich  in  valuable 
minerals:  it  is  the  only  island  of  the  Archip. 
where  diamonds  are  found;  the  chief  of  which 
are  from  Landak,  in  the  Chinese  territory :  one  in 
the  rough  state  weighing  867  carats,  and  worth, 
according  to  the  common  but  absurd  method  of 
estimating  such  articles,  269,378^,  has  been  found 
there,  and  was,  in  1815,  the  property  of  a  petty 
chief.  Diamonds  are  most  numerous  in  the  allu- 
vial soils,  in  which  gold  is  also  found;  and  are  of 
good  water,  though  usuallv  small  The  plain  of 
Montradok  is  said  to  have  formerly  yielded  88,362 
oz.  annually  of  pure  metal  (Hamilton) ;  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  found  is  stiff,  and  the  veins  lie  firom 
8  to  15  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  small  particles,  nearly  as  fine  as  sand,  although 
sometimes  in  irregular  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence. There  are  inexhaustible  mines  of  ore  of 
antimony  of  veiy  superior  quality  at  Serawak; 
1,400  tons  of  wliich,  at  16«.  to  20s.  per  ton,  are 
annually  exported  to  Singapore ;  tin  is  plentiful 
in  some'  parts,  and  a  little  iron  is  procured  from 
the  intenoT. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  the  N.  is  similar  to 
that  of  Ceylon,  and  not  subject  to  the  hot  land 
winds  that  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel , 
the  W.  coast  has  no  rainy  season  in  particular, 
but  is  refreshed  by  showers  all  the  year  round. 
Europeans  have  hiad  but  little  intercourse  with 
the  eastern  parts,  and  little  respecting  them  is 
known. 

Borneo  is  generally  very  fertile ;  but,  except  in 
Borneo  Proper,  the  grain  produced  is  not  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.  Timber  is  often  very 
large ;  but  not  generally  of  the  kinds  suited  for 
ship-building.  No  teak  has  been  yet  discovered : 
inangrove  and  rattans  are  plentiful  on  the  banks 


of  the  rivers :  iron-wood,  ebony,  camphor,  dam- 
mer,  and  tankamem  trees  (from  the  latter  of  which 
wood-oil  is  obtained),  cocoit-palm,  betel,  dniui* 
mon,  sago,  ^c,  are  amongst  the  principal  trees. 
The  camphor-tree  grows  to  15  or  16  ft  in  die, 
and  proportionally  ^^h :  it  is  cut  down,  split  into 
pieces,  and  the  produce  (which  is  probably  the 
best)  found  in  the  fissures:  none  of  either  the 
Borneo  or  Sumatra  camphor  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land, which  is  supplied  with  that  article  from 
China  only.  Rice  is  excellent;  but  the  Dutch 
are  very  jealous  of  its  exportation,  except  throuf^h 
themselves.  Maize  and  the  sugar-cane  are  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  the  pUntain  and  many  other 
tropioed  fruits. 

AnisnaU. — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  leo- 
pard, are  confined  to  the  NBl.  comer  of  the  LsL ; 
the  ox  and  wild  hog  are  natives  of  the  forests; 
and  the  jungles  fumGih  an  endless  variety  of  the 
ape  and  monkey  tribes;  amongst  which  are  the 
orang-outang,  and  a  species  of  baboon,  thought  br 
Mr.  Earl  to  be  hitherto  undescribed,  3  ft  in 
height,  tailless,  with  short,  glossy,  btown  hair,  and 
an  aquiline  nose  projecting  1^  m.  from  the  &ce. 
The  tapir,  numbers  of  deer,  and  small  bears,  no 
larger  than  badgers,  but  with  shaggy  hair,  inhabit 
Borneo.  The  Sooloo  Sea  is  much  frequented  hy 
English  whalers  for  the  spermaceti  whale.  The 
seas  abound  with  turtle,  ana  plenty  of  fish,  oysters, 
and  other  teMtacea, 

People. — ^The  interior  and  part  of  the  NW.  cosst 
are  peopled  by  Dyaks,  and  by  a  race  with  woolly 
hair,  like  the  Papuan  negroes ;  the  W.  coast  hr 
Malays,  Chinese,  and  Dutch  colonists;  the  NW. 
by  half-caste  descendants  of  the  Moors  of  W.  Hin- 
dostan;  the  N.  by  Anamese;  NE.  bv  Suluks;  £. 
and  S.  coasts  by  Bugis,  of  Celebes.  6eside«  thes«, 
three  tribes  live  in  small  craft;,  in  a  wandering 
manner,  about  the  shores ;  viz.,  the  Lanuns,  from 
Magindanoa;  the  Orang-Badju,  and  Orang-Ti- 
dong ;  source  unknown. 

The  Dyaks  (Orang  Benua),  a  savage  race,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  aborigines,  are  scattered  all  over 
the  island  in  different  small  tribes.  They  are  of 
a  middle  size,  and,  except  when  cramned  up  br 
being  constantly  in  a  canoe,  are  invariably  stxaight- 
limt^  and  weU-formcd,  muscular,  though  inferior 
to  the  Chinese  in  ability  to  cany  burdens ;  feet 
short  and  broad;  toes  turned  rather  inwards; 
cheek-bones  high ;  forehead  broad  and  flat :  eyes 
rather  long,  and  the  outer  higher  than  the  inner 
angle;  faces  prominent,  with  a  pleasant  expresidoa. 
and  more  like  that  of  the  Anarae^  than  other 
Asiatic  nations ;  hair  straight  and  black ;  no  beanL 
The  women  are  interesting,  often  good-looking, 
and  sometimes  even  fair;  many  are  married  t^ 
Chinese,  and  make,  it  is  said,  good  wives  and 
mothers,  llieir  manners  are  mild  and  prepossess- 
ing, but  as  thev  dread  the  Malays,  from  whom 
they  have  sufifered  formerly,  they  commonly 
avoid  strangers. 

In  the  NE.,  and  near  Banjarmassin,  their  oo&- 
dition  is  the  most  amelioratecL  At  the  latter  place, 
and  on  the  S.  coast,  they  are  said  to  possecsi  a 
written  character.  Rice  is  their  chief  food,  with 
pork,  fish,  deer,  and  other  wild  anunals,  which 
they  shoot  bj  means  of  arrows  blown  thitxi^h  a 
tube.  This  is  their  general  weapon,  but  they 
sometimes  use  crooked  bows  and  arrows,  the 
latter  of  which  are  dipped  in  poisoiu  They  spend 
much  time  in  shallow  canoes,  aboQt  10  it.  lon^, 
and  made  b^  hollowing  out  a  single  tree ;  but  on 
shore  inhabit  thatched  bamboo  houses,  elevated 
on  posts,  and  entered  by  a  ladder,  which  is  alwa^-s 
drawn  up  at  night:  these  habitations  are  often 
collected  in  small  villages,  and  defended  by  stock- 
ades.     The  men  wear  but  little  clothing;    the 
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women  much  more,  and  are  bashful  and  modest; 
both  sexes  love  finery*-,  especially  beads  and  fea- 
thers. Tattooing  is  m  use  among  some  of  the 
tribes. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  laiger  rivers  many  tribes 
often  unite  together^  under  the  rule  of  one  stronger 
than  the  rest ;  but  m  the  forests  they  keep  sepa- 
rate, and  speak  dialects  so  different  as  to  be  often 
unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  more  civilised 
luive  adopted  Mohammedanism ;  othera  less  civi- 
lised believe  in  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  future 
state,  but  suppose  that,  in  the  latter,  the  owner  of 
a  human  head  will  have  the  former  wearer  of  it  as 
his  slave,  a  belief  which  has  naturally  led  to  a 
tridely-extended  system  of  human  sacrifice.  No 
one  can  marry  without  the  head  of  some  one  hav- 
ing been  first  obtained  by  himself  or  his  friends ; 
and  at  the  funerals  of  persons  of  consequence,  or 
treaties  of  peace  between  chiefs,  slaves  or  prisoners 
are  decapitated  to  obtain  these  trophies :  tne  heads 
are  dried  and  hung  up  in  the  houses ;  and  pirati- 
cal expeditions  are  often  undertaken  with  no  other 
object  than  to  obtain  tliem.  Some  Dyaks  are  oc- 
cupied in  washing  gold,  and  dispose  of  the  gold- 
dust  to  the  Malays  for  red  and  blue  cotton  cloths, 
beads,  brass  wire,  salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  life, 
and  tobacco,  of  which  they  are  extravagantly 
fond.  To  avoid  more  intercourse  than  necessaiy 
with  the  Malays,  they  oblige  them  always  to  dis- 
pose of  their  merchandise  at  the  nearest  Dyak 
town.  Next  to  human  heads,  which  appear  to 
them  the  most  valuable  of  all  articles,  Cnma  jars 
are  valued,  and  from  some  superstitious  motives 
are  so  highly  prized  that  they  have  been  known 
to  fetchzUO^  or  more.  A  curious  circumstance, 
stated  by  Mr.  Earl,  is,  that  if  any  one  drink  the 
smallest  quantity  of  the  blood  of  a  Bomese  in  a 
cup  of  water,  he,  by  doing  so^  binds  him  by  ties 
cloeer  than  those  of  consanguinity.  The  Lamms 
are  a  piratical  people,  who  infest  the  NW.  coast 
for  300  m.,  and  cruise  in  other  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, plundering  villa^^  and  often  carrying  off 
their  whole  population  into  slavery.  Sometimes 
the  Dyaks  join  with  them  in  these  predatory  ex- 
peditions, and  bring  away  the  iron  and  human 
heads,  while  the  Lanuus  appropriate  the  rest  of  the 
spoiL  The  Orang-Badju  are  a  kind  of  sea  gipsies, 
in  person  like  the  MaUys ;  li\'ing  at  the  mouths 
of  most  rivers  on  the  E.  border,  in  families  of  about 
a  dozen  or  fifteen,  in  boats  of  from  eight  to  ten  tons 
each,  covered,  when  in  harbour,  with  a  roof  of 
matting.  They  are  employed  chiefiyin  fishing, 
taking  tripang,  and  making  salt  from  burnt  sea- 
weed. They  are  generally  Mohammedans,  but  by 
no  means  rigid  in  their  tenets.  The  Orang-Tidong 
live  to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  and  cruise  among  the 
Philippines  and  Sooloo  Isles,  where  they  dispose 
of  sago,  on  which  they  chiefly  subsist  They  are 
a  hardy  race,  and  are  said  to  be  occasionally 
cannibals. 

The  Dutch  have  two  small  stations  on  the  W. 
roast.  Sambas  and  Pontiana,  about  90  m.  apart. 
The  town  of  Sambas  is  meanly  built,  and  contains 
no  habitAtion  of  stone,  or  other  substantial  mate- 
rial :  the  houses  of  the  government  offices  are  low, 
wooden,  thatched  buildings ;  the  huts  of  the  na- 
tives are  chiefly  raised  on  posts,  ascended  by  lad- 
ders, but  many  are  built  on  floats  on  the  river,  as 
in  Siam.  The  Chinese  campong  is  the  only  street ; 
the  fort  is  a  mere  embankment,  surrounded  by  a 
stockade  of  poles,  and  mounted  with  a  few  nihe- 
pounders ;  it  contains  the  barracks,  with  a  garrison 
of  forty  men,  half  of  whom  are  Europeans.  Be- 
fore the  Dutch  settled  here,  the  place  was  a  nest 
of  pirates,  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1812;  the 
climate  is  not  unhealtW,  though  the  coast  is  co- 
vered with  swamps  and*  jungle.    Sambas  has  the 


better  river,  but  Pontiana  is  the  better  town.  Be- 
tween the  two  are  the  Chinese  settlements  of  Mon* 
tnidok  and  Landak.  The  gold  mines  near  the 
former  place  are  generally  worked  by  companies 
of  merchants  clubbing  together.  Spades  and  mat- 
tocks are  the  only  mining  instruments  in  use. 
The  ore  is  brought  up  in  oaskets,  then  washed 
(for  the  Chinese  have  no  other  method  of  treating 
it),  and  the  gold-dust  made  into  little  packets, 
each  weeing  two  Spanish  dollars.  About  3,800 
oz.  troy  a  year  are  sent  to  Singapore,  which  may 
be  about  one-tenth  of  the  present  produce  of  the 
island.  The  Chinese  appear  to  be  of  a  class  like  the 
lowest  at  Canton.  Previously  to  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment here  in  1828,  8,000  of  them  arrived  annually 
as  settlers;  but  emigration  has  now  ceased,  owing  to 
the  treatment  they  have  received  from  the  Dutch. 
In  1884,  the  Chinese  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
trade  with  the  British  at  Singapore,  out  the  Dutch 
interdicted  all  comnranication  between  them  and 
foreign  nations,  except  through  the  medium  of 
Sambas  and  Pontiana;  and,  being  in  possession 
of  the  west  coast,  they  were  enabl^  to  prevent  it. 
The  north-east  coast,  however,  soon  rose  into  a 
far  more  flourishing  condition,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  who  estabushed 
himself  as  ruler  here,  under  the  title  of  Rajah  of 
Sarawak.  The  W.  coast  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  King  of  Bantam  in  1780 ;  but  the  cession, 
for  some  time  afterwards,  was  resisted  by  the  Sul- 
tan of  Succadan.  In  1823,  the  Dutch  settled  at 
Pontiana,  and  purchased  the  monopoly  of  some 
diamond  mines  from  the  Malay  sultan.  Finding 
these  unprofitable,  thev  endeavoured  next  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  t^e  Chinese  mines,  but  being 
repulsed,  they  blockaded  the  Chinese  between 
their  two  settlements,  obliging  them  to  trade  by 
their  ports,  and  guarding  the  coast  by  several  ves- 
sels. The  Dutch  revenues  are  chiefly  derived  from 
monopolies  of  salt  and  opium,  the  former  of  which 
is  imported  from  Java  and  other  colonies  in  vessels 
chartered  by  government,  and  sold  at  seven  times 
the  import  price,  the  interior  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  coast  for  its  supply.  Other  re- 
sources are  from  capitation  taxes  on  the  Chinese, 
and  imposts  on  their  entering  or  leaving  the  Dutch 
settlement  The  pop.  of  the  Chinese  and  Dutch 
territories  are  estimated  as  follows : — 

Chhiese 160,000 

M&lats 50,000 

Bugis 10,000 

Arabs 400 

Jsvanese  and  Amboynese  soldiers         .  160 

Dutch 80 

Dyi^ 360,000 


Total     . 


460,680 


ExporU. — ^The  principal  exports  of  the  W.  coast 
are  gold,  diamonds,  antimony,  camphor,  bees'  wax, 
deers  horns,  dammer^  ebon^,  wood  oil,  rattans, 
pepper,  bezoar-stones,  and  iron,  to  Java,  for  the 
manufacture  of  kriae».  The  iron  of  the  interior  is 
either  exceedin^l}r  good,  or  the  Dyaks  are  able  to 
temper  it  astonishingly  well ;  for  their  steel  scimi- 
tars are  capable  of  cutting  through  an  iron  nail  or 
wire  without  difiScultv.  The  total  exports  from 
Borneo  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1863, 
were  of  the  value  of  45,555^  They  included  814 
tons  of  ore  of  antimony,  value  8,454/. ;  1,854  cwts. 
of  gutta-percha,  value  20,765^;  21,065  cwts.  of 
sago,  value  15,5882.;  and  1,218  loads  of  hewn 
wood,  value  5,082/.  The  exports  from  Borneo  to 
the  United  Kingdom  quadrupled  from  1869  to 
1868,  having  been  but  of  the  value  of  11,218/1  in 
the  first-named  year. 

Borneo  Proper.  The  state  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  colonies  is  Borneo  Proper,  a  Malay 
sovereignty  in  the  N  W.,  probably  the  most  ancient 
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of  all  in  the  island,  and  from  which  the  latter  has 
derived  its  name :  it  b  bounded  NE.  by  the  Soo- 
loo,  and  SW.  by  the  Dutch  territory,  and  extends 
from  100  to  150  m.  inland.  The  Malays  here  are 
distinguished  for  their  haughtiness  and  indolence; 
and  the  sultan,  who  enjoys  a  high  veneration, 
maintains  more  state  and  dignity  tiian  most  Ma- 
lay princes.  The  chief  town  has  been  much  re- 
duced b^'  piracy  and  intestine  commotion,  which 
have  dnven  away  foreign  settlers :  it  is  on  a  river, 
and  in  appearance  like  other  Malay  towns,  but 
not  so  large  as  either  of  the  Dutch  settlements : 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  llie 
exports  are  camphor,  sea-slug,  tortobe-sheU,  birds* 
nests,  dove-bark,  pepper,  gold-dust,  sandalwood, 
and  rattans.  There  is  much  fine  timber  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  There  was  fonnerly  an  ex- 
tensive trade  between  Borneo  Proper  and  China, 
as  well  as  some  commerce  with  the  English  in 
piece-goods.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Singa- 
pore colony  the  British  trade  has  recommenced. 
The  Malays  are  not  destitute  of  some  arts,  among 
which  is  that  of  casting  cannon,  in  which  they 
are  very  skilfuL 

Pappal,  Malluda,  Mangedara,  Paitan,  and  Ti- 
run,  in  the  NE.,  are  mostly  Suluk  settlements. 
The  country  here  abounds  in  forests  of  lofty 
trees;  extensive  plains,  covered  with  herds  of  lai^e 
cattle,  from  breeds  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
two  centuries  ago ;  many  rivers,  and  much  mine- 
ral wealth.  Gold  and  diamonds  are  collected  with 
little  trouble;  tin-ore  is  sometimes  picked  upon 
the  surface.  Sago,  rice,  betel-nut,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
camphor,  wax,  a  little  pepper  and  cinnamon, 
pearls,  rattans,  clove-bark,  and  grain,  in  Malluda; 
birds's  nests,  lacka-wood,  and  tortoisesheU,  in 
Mangedara;  timber,  limestone,  eaglewood,  and 
sea-slug,  in  Paitan,  are  the  chief  products.  Tirun 
yields  more  birds'  nests  than  any  other  region  of 
the  E. ;  its  coast  is  generally  a  low  swamp  over- 

En  with  mangroves ;  its  rivers  are  numerous, 
>,  and  often  navigable ;  its  interior  is  covered 
sago-trees,  which  form  the  chief  subsistence  of 
the  people,  and  yields  besides,  canes,  rattans,  wax, 
honey,  bezoar,  gold,  and,  it  is  said,  saltpetre.  Many 
Anamese  have  settled  on  the  NE.  Coast;  emigra- 
tion from  Cochin  China,  in  consequence  of  na- 
tional disturbances,  having  prevailed  lately  to  a 
great  extenL  Voyages  hence,  to  and  from  Anam, 
may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year.        • 

The  chief  state  on  the  E.  coast  is  that  of  Coti, 
or  Coti-Lama,  belonging  to  Bu^,  from  Celebes. 
Coti  town  stands  50  m.  up  the  nver  of  that  name, 
the  banks  of  which  are  inhabited  by  nearly  300,000 
people.  It  is  the  chief  place  on  this  coast :  its 
people  are  commercial,  and  many  annually  visit 
Singapore  in  their  prahus  or  trading-vessels.  Pas- 
sir  stands  on  a  lar^  liver  a  little  S.  of  the  former: 
it  is  a  den  of  pirates.  Banjarmassin,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  surromidcd  by  a  terri- 
tory producing  rattans  of  the  best  description  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  gold,  diamonds,  and  pepper. 
The  pop.  are  mostly  Bugis,  who  occupy  nearly 
every  nver  and  creek  on  the  E.  and  S.  coasts. 
They  have  had  some  trade  witli  Singapore,  but 
which  is  discountenanced  by  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties ;  all  the  S.  coast  being  claimed  by  tlie  latter, 
who,  in  1747,  established  a  factory  at  Banjarmas- 
sin. On  tliis  coast  there  exist  the  remains 
of  temples,  images,  and  other  relics  of  a  more 
civilised  ])eople  formerl}^  inhabiting  it;  but  no 
detailed  history  of  these  has  been  given.  (Earl's 
Eastern  Seas,  m  1832-3-4,  pp.  252-342 ;  Leyden's 
Sketch  of  Borneo ;  Crawfurd's  Ind.  Archipelago ; 
Private  Letters  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  1853 ; 
Ajmual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Navigation  for 
1863.) 
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BORNHOLM,  an  island  belonging  toDemnaik', 
in  the  Baltic,  about  24  m.  E.  by  S.  from  the  near- 
est point  of  Sweden,  and  90  E.  from  Zealand.    It 
is  of  a  rhomboidal  shape,  being  about  20  m.  in 
length  by  14  in  breadth.    Pop.  28,900  in  1860. 
Boniholm    differs    considerably  from  the   other 
Danish  islands:  it  rises  high  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    Its  shores  are  formed  for  the  most  part 
of  steep  lofty  rocks,  surrounded  by  reefs,  which 
render  their  approach  not  a  little  dangerous.    It 
is  well  supplied  with  freestone,  which  is  largely 
exported  to  Copenhagen  and  other  places;  and 
with  limestone,  blue  marble,  various  species  of 
clay,  ochres,  and  coaL    The  clay  is  suitable  for 
the  makinj^  of  coarse  and  fine  pottery,  and  is  used 
in  the  china-factory  at  Copenhagen.     Climate 
drier  and  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Zealand. 
The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  an  exten- 
sive heath ;  but  elsewhere  the  soil  is  moderately 
fertile,  producing  all  sorta  of  grain,  but  especially 
oata,  with  flax  and  hemp.    Cattle  inferior  to  those 
of  the  other  Danish  islands,  but  the  horses  are 
strong  and  active.    Timber  is  scarce ;  larige  trees 
being,  however,  frequently  found  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation  imbedded  in  moss.    There  ate  a 
great  many  rivulets  well  stocked  with  fish,  which 
are  also  very  abundant  round  the  coast.     Exdo- 
sive  of  agriculture  and  fishing,  brewing  and  dis- 
tillation, tUe  and  brick-making,  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  and  fine  earthenware  and  oi  clocks  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  An  ingenious 
native  of  the  island  having  accidentally  taken  to 
pieces  a  wooden  clock  imported  from  abroad^  took 
it  for  a  model,  and  set  about  making  another. 
His  example  was  followed  by  otheiB;  and  su<^ 
was  their  success,  that  wooden  clocks  soon  began, 
and  still  continue,  to  be  a  principal  article  of  ex- 
port   Linens,  spun  and  prepared  in  the  houses  of 
the  peasantry,  are  also  exported.    Coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  spices  are  the  principal  articles  of 
import.    Koenne,  the  capital,  and  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  is  situated  at  its  SW.  anc^le.    It  is 
defended  by  batteries,  has  a  considerable  trade, 
and  a  number  of  vessels  and  boats  engaged  in  the 
fishing ;  but  its  harbour  is  shallow,  havmg  only  6 
or  7  ft^  water.    Nexs,  on  the  SE.  shore,  is  famous 
for  its  beer.    A  lighthouse,  having  the  lantern 
elevated  272  ft,  a^ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  has 
been  erected  on  Cape  Hammersen,  the  most  N. 
point  in  this  island.    The  feudal  system  never 
obtained  any  footing  in  Bomholm.    Persons  sc- 
cused  of  political  offences  used  to  be  banished 
thither,  but  this  has  now  ceased. 

BOKNOU,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  in  from 
10°  to  160  N,  lat,  and  from  12^  to  IS©  E.  long.; 
it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kanem  and  the  S£. 
comer  of  the  desert;  on  the  E.  by  Beghanni;  on 
the  S.  by  Mandara ;  and  on  the  W.  by  various 
small  tribes  extending  to  Iloussa  and  the  Fellata 
country.  Bomou  appears  to  have  been  formeriy 
more  extensive,  both  m  lat.  and  long.;  at  present 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  about  400  m.  in  length,  from 
E.  to'W.,  the  same  in  extreme  widtii,  from  X.  to 
S.,  and  its  area  is  probably  not  less  than  120,QCO 
sq.  m.,  of  wliich,  however,  more  tlum  20,000  are 
covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Tchad.  (Denham 
and  Clapperton,  p.  814 ;  Lucas,  Afric.  Assoc,  i.  131.) 
The  surface  of  Bomou  is  an  immense  plain,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  subject  to  annual  over- 
flow, fn>m  which  circumstance,  joined  to  the  gpe«t 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  soil  has  every  cap^iliry 
of  abundant  production;  owing,  however,  partly 
to  the  want  of  industry  in  the  people,  and  part  ly 
to  the  state  of  warfare  in  which  the  internal 
countries  of  Africa  seem  constantly  to  lire,  little 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  favourable  state  of 
tilings,  and  the  inhabitants  are  not  much  superior 
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u  «griciiltiiTist«  to  other  negroes.  Clapperton 
(Jonme^  from  Konka  to  Sokkatoo,  p.  19)  found 
the  natives  of  Houssa  nusuifi:  a  second  crop  of 
wheat,  by  irrigation;  but  such  instances,  wnile 
they  prove  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land,  are 
extremely  rare  in  Bomou.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Shaiy  and  the  Yeon;  the  fonner  appa- 
rently rising  in  the  mountains  of  Mandara,  the 
latter  in  those  of  Houssa.  The  smaller  streams 
are  very  numerous,  but  all  are  received  into  Lake 
Tchad. 

The  climate  of  Bomou  is  one  of  veir  great  but 
not  nnifurm  heat  In  summer,  that  is  irom  March 
to  June,  the  thermometer  stands  at  lOb^  to  107° 
at  noon,  and  even  at  ni^ht  is  rarely  lower  than 
100^,  except  before  sunnse,  when  it  sinks  to  SGP 
or  88°.  The  vrinter  temperature  is,  however,  lower 
than  the  lat.  would  warrant  the  expectation  of— 
rarely  higher  than  74°  or  75° :  it  frequently  falls 
in  a  morning  as  low  as  68°  or  60°.  The  NW.  wind 
is  cold,  the  S.  and  S£.  hot  and  suffocating;  which, 
considering  that  the  first  blows  over  the  Sahara, 
and  the  others  over  the  high  mountains  of  Kong, 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  seems  to  require  ex- 
planation. The  seasons  may  be  divided  into  wet 
and  drv,  but  the  first  can  scarcely  be  denominated 
rotny,  m  a  tropical  sense.  About  April  or  May, 
indeed,  a  short  period,  varying  from  three  to  nine 
days,  is  marked  by  violent  tempests,  rain,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  wind;  but  the  remainder  of  this 
wet  period,  extending  to  October,  by  no  means 
interferes  with  outdoor  labour,  except  in  June, 
when  there  is  another  burst  of  falUng  weather,  at- 
tended with  a  most  oppressively  sultry  atmo- 
sphere. At  this  time  it  is  that  the  lakes  and  rivers 
overflow  their  banks,  flooding  the  land  in  their 
neighbourhood  for  many  miles.  The  dry  and  cold 
season  usually  commences  in  October.  (Denham, 
pp.  181-225,  814;  Lucas,  p.  181.) 

In  a  country  devoid  of  mountains  there  are,  of 
course,  no  mmerals.  Iron  is  procured  from  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Mandara,  in  the  hills  of 
which  it  is  very  abundant,  and  gold-dust  is  a  prin- 
cipal article  in  Bomouese  trade ;  but  whether  the 
last  be  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  or  procured 
from  a  distance,  does  not  appear.  (Denham,  pp. 
146,  317;  Lucas  p.  155.)  Trees  are  extremely 
scarce  throughout  the  country,  except  here  and 
there  upon  the  banks  of  rivers;  though  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Kanem,  Mandara,  Houssa,  dc.  ap- 
pear to  be  well-wooded.  The  soiL  which  is  chiefly 
alluvial,  is  highly  productive,  but  its  productions 
are  by  no  means  varied,  consisting  chieflv  of 
millet,  barley,  beans,  Indian-corn,  cotton,  ana  in- 
digo. The  flooded  lands  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tchad  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  rice,  but  none  is  cultivated;  and  there  is  no 
tropical  country  nor  de$ert  so  destitute  of  fruits 
and  edible  roots.  (Lucas,  p.  184;  Denham,  pp.  50, 
102,  816,  Ac. ;  Clapperton,  pp.  6,  15,  &c.) 

The  wild  animals  of  Tropical  Africa  are  all  com- 
mon in  Bomou;  and  the  ferocious  kinds,  lions, 
panthers,  and  jackals,  which  in  the  wet  season  ap- 
proach the  walls  of  the  towns,  are  particularly 
danj^erous.  The  buffalo,  giraffe,  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus, and  crocodile  are  animals  of  chase ;  the 
flesh  of  all  of  them  is  eaten,  and  that  of  the  last 
three  accounted  a  great  delicacy.  The  civet-cat 
is  common,  and  the  animal  itself,  as  well  as  its 
secretion,  is  an  important  article  of  trade.  Of  do- 
mestic animids  the  number  is  immense :  cattle  and 
horses  are  of  fine  breeds,  and  plentiful ;  camels  are 
nunc,  and  sheep  have  a  hairy  instead  of  a  woolly 
covering.  Pelicans,  spoonbills,  cranes,  snii)e8, 
dackA,  geese,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  species  of 
waterfowl,  arc  abundant  in  the  extensive  marshes : 
the  ostrich  traver^s  the  plains,  and  partridges, 
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grouse,  gnineafowl,  and  other  game  are  also  very 
numerous — as  are  the  domestic  fowls,  which  con- 
stitute the  cheapest  kind  of  animal  food  that  can 
be  purchased.  Reptiles  are  numerous,  consisting, 
besides  crocodiles,  of  scorpions,  centipedes,  enor- 
mous toads,  and  many  varieties  of  serpents ;  one  of, 
which,  measuring  14  or  16  ft.  in  length,  though 
said  to  be  harmless,  is  probably  of  the  boa  or  py- 
thon species.  In  such  a  climate  insect  life  is 
naturally  abundant;  bees  are  so  numerous,  that 
Lucas  (p.  188)  affirms  the  wax  is  often  thrown 
away,  as  an  article  of  no  value  in  the  market ;  and 
Denham  remarks  (p.  820)  that  the  honey  is  only 
partially  collected.  The  curse  of  tropical  countries, 
the  locust,  is  a  frequent  visitor;  and,  though  a  fa- 
vourite article  of  food,  is  regarded  with  dread,  since 
desolation  always  follows  in  its  train.  The  riven 
and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  of  many  different  species, 
most  of  them  peculiar.  (Lucas,  p.  187;  Denham, 
pp.  229,  284,  819,  321,  &c.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Bomou  consist  of  two  classes, 
— the  Shouas,  descendants  of  Arab  settlers  from 
the  N. ;  and  Kanowry,  or  Kanuri,  as  the  native 
race  is  called,  who  are  tme  negroes.  The  former 
are  the  dominant  people;  they  have  fine,  open, 
aquiline  countenances,  large  eyes,  a  light  copper 
complexion,  and  bear  a  strong  personal  resem- 
blance t)  the  best  specimens  of  English  gipsies. 
They  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  stUl  bear  the 
names  of  some  of  t!ie  most  powerful  Bedouin 
hordes.  Their  language  is  Arabic,  and  to  them  is 
owing  the  introduction  of  the  arts  ot  writing  and 
reading.  They  are  shrewd,  active,  and  coutageous, 
but  these  are  almost  the  only  good  traits  in  their 
character.  Deceitful,  arrogant,  cunning,  and  dis- 
honest, their  superior  attainments  are  used  b^ 
them  ovlj  as  a  means  to  rob  and  oppress  their 
black  neighbours.  These  last  present,  in  their 
physical  appearance,  all  the  usual  negro  pecu- 
liarities—fiat noses,  large  mouths,  and  inexpressive 
countenances.  They  are  peaceable  and  orderly, 
but  destitute  of  ene^,  and  appear  to  regard  the 
Shouas  as  a  superior  race  of  bemgs.  At  least  ten 
different  languages  or  dialects  are  spoken  in 
Bomou.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  kingdom ;  but  as  towns  possessing  80,000 
inhabitants  are  met  with,  and  markets  are  said 
to  be  sometimes  attended  by  80,000  or  100,000 
persons,  and  the  Shouah  population  alone  can  raise 
an  army  of  15,000  men,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants must  be  very  considerable.  (Denham,  pp.  79, 
80,  829,  Ac.)  The  religion  of  the  court  is  Ma- 
hommedanism;  but  no  disabilities  appear  to 
attend  the  profession  of  f^ticism,  which  is  the 
faith  of  the  bulk  of  the  negroes.  The  government 
is  absolute,  and  till  lately  was  elective.  Tlie  laws 
are  arbitrary,  and  punishments  summary,  but 
usually  admmisterni  with  justice ;  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  insolvent  act,  which  relieves  a  man  from 
his  debts  on  proof  of  his  paverty,  leaving  any 
future  property  he  may  acquire  at  the  mercy  of 
his  creditor,  without  further  process.  In  other 
respects  the  Bomouese  resemble  the  negroes 
genconllv ;  their  arts  are  few,  and  apparently  in- 
troduced, in  most  cases,  by  the  Arabs.  But  the 
Arabs  also  introduced  the  slave-trade,  which  was 
unknown  before  their  arrival,  and  is  said  to  be 
reluctantly  submitted  to.  The  Moors  of  Barbary, 
however,  prefer  slaves  to  anything  else;  and 
as  Bomou  is  de)iendent  upon  them  for  all  the 
comforts  and  man^  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
slave-trade  is  earned  on  to  a  great  extent.  It  is 
said  that  the  natives  are  very  anxious  fur  a  direct 
trade  with  England;  but  considering  that  their 
coimtry  is  situated  full  600  m.  from  the  coast,  and 
in  a  climate  destmctive  to  Europeans,  we  confess 
we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  entertain  a 
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sanguine  expectation  that  any  such  trade  will  ever 
be  caiiied  on  to  any  extent  or  to  any  profit.  (Den- 
ham,  pp.  321-226,  etpass. ;  Lucas,  pp.  146-159,  &c.) 
The  name  Bomou  is  Arabic  It  la  literally  Barr- 
Noa,  *■  the  Land  of  Noah,'  the  Arabs  believing  that 
the  mountains  in  its  neighbourhood  received  the 
ark  after  the  deluge,  and  that  the  patriarch  first 
established  himself  in  its  extensive  plains.  (Lucas, 
p.  131.)  The  negro  name  appears  to  be  Kaniiri. 
(Dr.  Earth,  in  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Societv,  vol.  XXX.  1860.) 
BORODINO,  a  village  of  Kussia  in  Europe, 

ov.  Moscow  on  the  Kologa,  10  m.  W.  Mojaisk. 

liis  village  will  be  for  ever  memorable,  from  its 
beinj^  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
conflicts  that  has  taken  place  in  modem  times. 
On  the  7th  Sept  1812,  the  French  army,  under 
Napoleon,  in  its  advance  upon  Moscow,  attacked 
at  this  point  the  entrenchments  of  the  grand 
Kussian  army,  120,000  strong,  under  Kutousoff. 
The  Riusians  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  in 
the  end  their  position  was  carried.  The  slaughter 
was  immense:  the  Russians  ha^'ing  lost  i^ve 
40,000  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French 
nearly  30,000.  Few  prisoners  were  made  on  either 
side. 

BOROFSK,  or  BOROWSK,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  gov.  Kalouga.  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Prorva, 
65  m.  SW.  Moscow ;  lat.  56°  10'  30"  N.,  long.  360 
32'  15"  E.  Pop.  9,100  in  1858.  It  is  an  old 
town,  celebrated  in  Russian  history  for  its  defence 
by  Prince  Yolkonski,  in  1610,  against  the  pre- 
tender Dimitri.  It  has  4  churches,  a  manufacture 
of  sailcloth,  and  its  environs  produce  excellent 
onions  and  garlic.  At  a  short  (Ustance  is  the  con- 
vent Picsnoutief-Barofski,  founded  in  1444,  con- 
taining 5  churcheH  and  a  considerable  treasure. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  a  bor.,  market-town,  and 
township  of  England,  W.  K  co.  York,  Claro  wapen- 
take, par.  Aldborough,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ure, 
17  m.  SE.  York,  on  a  branch-line  of  the  York 
and  Newcastle  railwav.  Pop.  909  in  1861.  The 
town  has  some  good  ^louses.  but  is  decaying ;  its 
former  importance,  that  of  being  on  the  posting- 
road  from  London  and  York  to  Edinburgh,  having 
been  lost  by  the  introduction  of  railways.  The 
town  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  1553  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  It 
has  several  fairs ;  of  these  the  most  important  is 
held  in  June,  for  the  sale  of  hardware.  Many  re- 
mains of  British  and  Roman  antiquities  are  found 
in  this  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Of  these, 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  obelisks,  called  the 
Arrows,  about  ^  m.  S.  from  the  town.  A  beautiful 
tesselated  pavement  was  discovered  in  1831,  a  little 
to  the  W.  of  the  town.  At  this  town,  on  the  16th 
of  March  1322,  the  army  of  the  rebel  barons,  under 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  defeated  by  the  troops 
of  Edward  II.,  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river; 
and  their  leader,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  im- 
mediate! v  beheaded. 

BOROVITCHI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
gov.  Novgorod,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Msta,  100  m. 
ESE.  Novgorod;  lat  58°  16'  N.,  long.  33°  50'  E. 
Pop.  8,727  in  1858.  The  town  has  4  churches,  a 
convent,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  cataracts,  that  interrupt  the  course  of 
the  river;  but  the  obstacles  to  its  navigation, 
thence  arising,  have  been  succcsi^fully  obviated  by 
works  undertaken  for  that  purpose.   . 

BORROMEAN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Logo  Maggiore,  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

BORROWSTONNESS,  or  BO'XESS,  a  buigh 
of  barony,  and  seaport  of  Scotliuid.  co.  Linlithgow, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  17  m.  W.  by 
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N.  Edinbui^gh.  Pop.  of  burgh,  including  Cor- 
biehnll,  3,814  in  1861,  of  whom  1,889  males  and 
1,925  females.  Borrowstonness  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Scottish  seaport  towns,  and  its  name  often  occurs 
in  history.  The  harbour  \&  safe  and  commodious; 
but  the  revenue  which  it  yields  is  insufficient  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  even  though  an  impo6t  of  2dL 
(Scotch)  has  b«en  levied  for  the  purpose  for  nearly  a 
century  (17  Geo.  II.)  on  every  Scoteh  pint  of  ale 
or  beer  brought  into  the  town.  Bo*nem  carries  on 
shipbuilding  to  a  small  extent,  and  ha.*}  aome 
little  trade  with  the  Baltic  It  engages  pretty 
extensively  in  the  herring-fishery,  and  luis  not  un- 
frequently  of  late  years  sent  one,  two,  or  more 
vessels  to  the  N.  whale-fishery.  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  the  most  extensive  saltworks  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  it  exports  about  30,000  bushels  of 
salt  a  year.  Here  are  two  distilleries,  an  earthen- 
ware manufactory,  and  vitriol  and  soap-wfvks. 
Productive  collieries  abound  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  have  been  wrought  for  cen- 
turies. The  mines  extend  nearly  a  mile  below 
the  bed  of  the  Frith,  so  as  almost  to  meet  thoee  of 
Culross  on  the  opposite  side,  which  run  in  a  S. 
direction  to  the  distance  of  2  m.  Near  Bo'ness  ii 
Kinneil  House,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  long  the  residence  of  Dugald  Stewart 

BOSA,  a  seaport  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sardmia,  prov.  Cagliari,  div.  Sassari, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Termo :  immediately  oppo- 
site to  the  latter  is  the  islet  of  Bosa,  lat  40<^  16^ 
40"  N.,  long.  8°  25'  31"  E.,  between  which  and  the 
shore  small  vessels  lie  in  tolerable  securitv.  Pop. 
6,234  in  1862.  The  town  is  beautifully 'situated 
in  a  fine  valley  between  two  hills,  is  tolerably 
clean,  and  has  several  paved  streets ;  but  in  .^ai- 
mer it  is  ill-supplied  with  water,  and  is  then  also 
very  unhealthy.  It  is  a  bishop's  see;  has  9 
churches,  a  convent  of  Capuchins  and  one  of  Car- 
melites, with  a  seminary  for  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  On  a  hill  immediately  above 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  or  acropolis 
where  the  prind])al  families  used  formerly  to  re- 
side. The  natives  are  very  active,  carrying  their 
produce  all  over  the  island ;  and  most  part  also  of 
the  travelling  pedlars  belong  to  the  town. 

BOSCO-TRE-CASE,  a  viUage  of  Southern  Italy, 
nrov.  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Vesu^dus,  12  m.  EsL 
Xaples.  Pop.  9,448  in  1862.  It  is  one  of  fi«r 
villages  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  comprised  under  the  general  term  hottv, 
has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  royal  manu- 
factory of  arms,  a  powdermill,  and  an  exten^ve 
fabric  of  pate  cTltalie. 

BOSHAM,  a  small  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Sussex,  3^  m.  \VS\V.  Chiclieiiter,  on  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.  Pop. 
of  par.  1,158  m  1861.  The  village  is  of  historical 
interest  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
tlie  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record,  and  is 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  tlie  old  Saxon 
chronicles.  The  Saxon  kings  lived  here,  and  the 
remains  of  an  old  forest  stiH  passes  by  the  name 
of  Old  Park.  Canute's  daughter  was  buried  in 
Itosham  church ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  if 
the  story  of  Canute's  lecturing  his  courtiers  on 
the  seashore  be  true,  the  incident  took  place  here 
rather  than  at  Soutliampton.  This  was  the  fir^ 
place  upon  the  Sussex  coast  in  which  Christianity 
was  taught ;  for  when  Wilfrid  landed  at  Selsey, 
about  tlie  year  680,  he  found  a  poor  monastery 
already  exi.sting  at  Bosham.  It  was  from  thus 
place  that  Harold  started  when  he  \'isited  Nor> 
mandy,  and  Bosham  church  makes  a  coni${dcuous 
feature  near  the  commencement  of  the  Bayeaux 
tapestrv. 

BOSNA-SERAif,  or  SERAJEVO  (an.  Tiberk^ 
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polis),  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Eiirop^,  cap.  pro  v. 
Jtosnia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Migliazza,  240  m. 
S.  Buda,  and  675  m.  NW.  Constautinople ;  laU 
4:V>  64'  N.,  long.  18°  26'  E.  Estimated  pop. 
60,000.  The  town  ia  well-built,  and  has  an 
agreeable  appearance,  owing  to  the  number  of 
minaretR,  towers,  and  gardens  which  it  encloses. 
It  contains  a  feral,  or  palace,  built  by  Mahomet  IT., 
to  which  the  city  owes  its  name;  about  100 
mo«ques,  some  of  which  are  el(^nt  structures; 
several  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  with 
colleges  and  bazars.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood ;  the  Migliazza  is  here  crossed  by  a  mawiive 
(itoue  bridge.  The  city  was  formerly  encompassed 
with  wall^  but  these  lure  now  decayed,  and  its  only 
defence  consists  in  a  lai^  citadel,  built  on  a  rocky 
height  at  its  E.  extremity,  and  mounting  80 
cannon.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  iron,  and 
copper  articles,  horsehair  bags,  morocco  and 
other  kinds  of  leather,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs.  Near  liosna-SeraT  are  the  principal  iron- 
mines  in  Bosnia.  It  is  the  chief  mart  in  the  prov., 
the  centre  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Dalmatia,  Croatia  and  S.  Germany, 
and  has  considerable  trade  with  the  cities  of 
Saloniki  and  Yanina.  The  most  wealthy  families 
in  Bosnia  reside  in  this  city ;  tw^o-thirds  of  the  pop. 
are  Miid  to  be  Turks,  but  the  Jews  monopolise  the 
chief  part  of  the  tracic. 

BOSNIA,  or  BOSNA,  the  most  westerly  pacha- 
lic  or  eyalet  of  Turkev  in  Europe,  comprising 
Itosnia  iVoper,  Turkish  Croatia,  and  Ilerzo-jovhia. 
It  lies  between  lat.  42°  30'  and  45°  15'  N.,  and 
Icmg.  150  40'  and  21°  2'  E.;  having  NW.  and  N. 
the  Austrian  prov.  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  E. 
Servia,  and  S.  and  W,  Albania  and  Austrian  Dal- 
matia, the  latter  separating  it  from  the  Adriatic. 
Area  variously  estimated  at  from  16,000  to  22,000 
Ml.  m.  Pop.  from  800,000  to  1,000,000.  It  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Dinaric  and  Julian 
Alps,  which,  with  their  oflFrtets,  separate  it  into 
several  well-marked  divisions.  Principal  river  the 
fcvave.  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Bosnia,  with  its 
afHuents  the  Unna,  which  in  part  separates  Turkish 
from  Austrian  Croatia — Verbaz,  Drin,  and  I  bar 
forming  its  E.  boundaries.  The  Bosna  traverses 
Bosnia  Proper,  the  Sanna,  Croatia,  and  the  Xarenta, 
Herzegovina.  It  has  numerous  fertile  valleys,  but 
no  lakes  of  importance,  and  only  one  plain  of  any 
rize,  that  of  Livno  in  Herzego\ina.  This  country 
!!<  supposed  to  be  rich  in  miiierals,  but  only  the 
inm-mincs  and  a  few  lead-mines  are  >\Tought.  Gold 
and  silver  exist  in  various  plac&M,  and  mines  of  the 
first  of  these  metals  were  worked  under  the  Romans; 
most  of  the  large  affluents  of  the  Save  bring  down 
l^old-dnst.  Quicksilver  is  also  found,  and  there 
are  quarries  of  millstone,  freestone,  alabaster,  and 
marble,  coal-mines,  and  numerous  mineral  springs, 
same  of  which  furnish  salt,  though  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  supply  of  the  countrj'.  The 
climate' is  generally  cold,  but  not  unhealthy ;  the 
-winter  snows  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  spring  is  short.  In  the  S.  violent  winds 
prevail  in  winter,  and  the  summer  is  extremely 
hot.  The  mountain-chains,  especially  m  the  N., 
are  covere<l  with  dense  forests  of  pine,*  oak,  beech, 
linden,  chestnut,  |!t. ;  but  the  S.  branches  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps  present  a  remarkable  deficiency  of 
vegetation.  The  greatest  elevations  are  the  Kam, 
H,dOi)  ft.,  and  the  Dormitor,  7,980  ft.  high,  llie 
best  soil  in  the  valleys  is  devoted  to  pasture,  and 
Bosnia  is  generally  hotter  adapted  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle  than  for  agriculture.  The  Bosniak.s,  liow- 
<ver,  seem  to  prefer  the  cluise  to  more  settled  pas- 
toral occupations ;  and  as  the  woods  alwund  with 
nilU  animals,  as  deer,  wild-boars,  bears,  wolves, 
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and  foxes,  they  have  every  facility  for  carrj'ing  it 
on.  The  inhab.  consist  of  several  races,  distributed 
as  follows : — 


Nsdon                      1                     RelSffion 

Turks    .     .     . 

246,000     Mohammediins 

450,000 

Bosniaks   .    . 

350,000  ■  Greek  Chiureh 

230,000 

Serviana    .    . 

1-20,000    1 

Morlachians  . 

Tft.OOO     Rom.  Catholics 

151,000 

Croats  .    .    . 

40,000     , 

Gipsies.    ,    . 

16,000     Gipsies      .    . 

16,000 

Jews      .    .    . 

2,000     Jews     .     .    . 

2,000 

Armenians     . 
Total  .    . 

1,000     Armenians    . 

1,000 
850,000 

850,000            Total .    . 

It  is  only  in  the  valleys  that  any  cultivation  is 
carried  on.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  legumes 
are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  flax  and  tobacco  nf ar  Zvomik  and 
NovibazaL  A  great  variety  of  fndt  is  met  with. 
A  liqueur  is  made  from  plums,  and  a  s>^'eet  drink 
called  pckmes  from  pears.  The  olive  and  vine  are 
both  cultivated ;  the  wines  are  strong  and  fiery. 
Bosnia  has  a  breed  of  strong  horses,  but  it  is  much 
neglected,  except  by  the  'rurks ;  there  are  large 
herds  of  tine  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool 
of  which  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the  markets  of  tlie 
Levant.  Goats,  hogs,  and  poultrj'  are  everywhere 
plentiful,  and  in  Croatia  many  bees  are  kept, 
which  yield  good  honey,  but  inferior  wax.  The 
manufactures  of  Iktsnia  are  limited  to  iron  articles 
of  common  use,  leather,  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  salt- 
petre at  Jaicza,  cannon-balls  at  Kamengrad,  gun- 
powder, firearms,  and  other  weapons.  The  principal 
e>-ports  are  leather,  hides,  wool,  goata'  hair,  honey, 
cattle,  dried  fish,  timber,  and  mineral  waters;  the 
chief  imports,  linens,  woollens,  silks,  lace,  glass, 
and  metallic  wares — paper,  colonial  produce,  salt, 
oil,  dried  fruits,  and  silver  coin  from  Dalmati:u 
The  transit  trade  in  Levant  produce  is  not  incon- 
siderable; the  chief  seats  of  commerce  are  the 
towns  of  Bosna-Serai,  Novibazar,  Zvomik,  Bagna 
Louka,  Mostar,  and  Gradiska.  The  roads  are 
generally  "verv  bad,  and  impracticable  for  wheel- 
carriages.  The  total  government  revenue  derived 
from  tliis  province  is  estimatetl  at  about  a  million 
sterlmg  a  year. 

Bosnia  is  under  the  government  of  a  pacha  of 
three  tails ;  it  is  divided  into  six  saniiaks  or  circles, 
and  again  into  forty-eight  subdivisions,  each  of 
which  is  subordinate  to  a  military  governor  and  a 
cadi,  or  judicial  officer.  Bosua-Serai  is  the  caj)ital 
of  tlie  prov.,  but  'IVawnik  is  the  residence  of  the 
l>acha.  This  officer  is  changed  generally  every 
three  years;  he  has  under  his  orders  a  military 
force  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  men.  The  Bosniaks 
are  of  Slavonic  origin,  though  mostly  Mohamme- 
dans. They  differ  from  the  'furks  in  many  usages), 
and  are  not  addicted  to  polygamy. 

lk)snia  was  anciently  included  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  In  the  middle  ages  it  first  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  afterwards  became  a  separate 
kingdom,  dependent  upon  Hungary.  The  Turks 
conquered  it  in  1480,  after  a  war  of' 17  years ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1522  that  Sohnnan  the  Magnificent 
finally  annexed  it  to  the  Turkish  dominions, 
(Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  der  (Jeog.,  pp.  745,  74G; 
Von  Zedlirz,  Brief  Survey  of  Bosnia.) 

BOSPIIORUS  (more  properiv  BOSPORUS) 
OF  TIlUACE.orClIANXEL  Ot  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, the  strait  which  connects  the  Black  Sea 
with  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  separates  the  E. 
comer  of  Thrace  from  Asia  Minor.  The  length  of 
this  remarkable  channel  is  about  17  m.,  it^  vn.(\th 
varj'ing  fmm  ^  m.  to  2  m. ;  it*  course  slightly 
winding ;  it^j  direction  very  little  W.  of  S.,  aiul  its 
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embouchnre  in  the  Sea  of  Maimara  is  in  41^  N. 
lat.,  29^  E.  long. 

A  current  sets  constantly  from  the  Black  Sea 
throngh  the  Bosphorus,  but,  though  generally  very 
strong,  it  is  subject  to  considerable  modifications; 
a  lon^-continued  wind  from  the  SW.  renders  it 
sometimes  almost  imperceptible;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  breeze  from  the  NE.  so  adds  to  its 
force  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  vessel,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  make  head  against  it.  The 
inequalities  of  coast  cause  several  changes  of  direc- 
tion in  the  set,  as  the  water  is  thrown  from  side  to 
side  by  the  numerous  bold  promontories  that  pro- 
ject from  both  shores ;  but  these  do  not  affect  the 
general  coarse,  except  by  making  it  more  tortuous ; 
that  course  tending  constantly  towards  the  S.  and 
the  Sea  of  Mannara.  The  depth  of  water  is  con- 
siderable :  there  is  but  one  bank  in  the  channel ; 
consequently  there  is  no  danger  in  its  navigation, 
nor  any  difficulty,  except  in  an  upward  passage 
against  its  cun^t;  this  is,  however,  sufficiently 
baffling  to  the  unskilled  Orientals.  At  its  N. 
mouth,  on  the  Black  Sea,  are  two  groups  of  islets, 
one  on  the  European,  the  other  on  the  Asiatic 
shore;  these  are  the  famous  Cyanean  Isles  or 
Symplegades  of  the  ancients,  which  it  was  once 
believed  no  vessel  ever  passed  in  safety,  except  by 
miracle.  ^ApolL  Rhod.  ii  v.  486,  dkc.)  They  are 
now  quite  narmless,  being,  in  fact,  nothing  but  low 
continuations  of  the  respective  shores ;  the^  are 
in  a  continual  state  of  decay,  and  might  easily  be 
overlooked,  did  not  their  ancient  celebrity  induce 
the  modem  navigator  to  search  for  them*.  In  its 
freedom  from  all  danger,  its  narrow  channel,  the 
strength  and  constant  set  of  its  current,  and,  in 
short,  in  most  of  its  characteristics,  the  Bosphorus 
resembles  a  magnificent  river  more  than  an  arm  of 
the  sea ;  and  this  resemblance  is  by  no  means  im- 
paired by  the  branch  which  it  giVes  off  at  its  8. 
end,  and  which,  enclosing  Constantinople  on  the 
N.,  forms  what  is  called  the  Golden  Ilom,  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The  country 
through  which  the  Bosphorus  flows  is  unrivalled 
for  beauty ;  animals  and  vegetables  of  almost  every 
variety  abound,  and  tlie  geolog>'is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting, from  the  unequivocal  evidences  it  exhibits 
of  igneous  action,  llie  cliffs,  which  are  stately 
and  abrupt,  consist  of  jasper,  agate,  comaline,  cal- 
cedoine,  porphyry,  trap,  and  calcareous  snath,  in 
very  great  but  picturesque  confusion.  They  are 
all  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and 
traces  of  metals  are  seen  in  the  colouring  of  the 
various  stones.  Appearances  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  this  strait  was  opened  by  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  and  this  belief  was  very  gene- 
rally entertained  by  the  ancients  (See  Black 
Ska.)  At  about  half-way  between  the  two  seas, 
or  rather  nearer  to  that  of  Marmara,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel,  stand  two  castles,  one 
on  each  bank,  named,  from  the  Turkish  provinces, 
Anadoli  and  Rumeli  (Asia  Minor  and  Tlirace). 
They  form  almost  the  only  defence  to  Constan- 
tinople on  the  N.,  and,  if  well  manned,  would  be 
very  difficult  to  pass.  These  appear  to  be  almost 
the  only  public  buildmgs,  but  private  houses  and 
gardens  extend  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  strait,  especiallv  on  the  European  side.  (Che- 
valier, Voy.  de  la  Prop.  pp.  43-49  ;  Olivier,  Voy. 
dans  TEmpire  0th.  i.  120-124 ;  Jones's  Trav. 
ii.  444-451.) 

The  name  Bosporus  (Botnropot),  which  has  been 
improperly  corrupted  by  modem  orthography  to 
Bosphnms  (Boa^opo«),  is  indicative  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  this  channel,  and  comes  from  Bo?,  an  ox, 
and  ^opoi^  a  ford.  Tlie  passage  across  it  of  Eu- 
ropa,  borne  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  buU,  is  a 
M'ell-known  Greek  l^end,  and  thence  tlie  ancients 
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called  those  channels  Bospori,  which  were  narrow 
enough  to  allow  of  kine  swimming  across  them. 
Two  especially  were  so  distinguished,  namely,  the 
strait  now  under  consideration,  and  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  (Strait  of  Yenical^,  between  the  Eoxine 
and  the  Palus  McooUs.  Over  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, Darius  Hystaspes  threw  a  bridge  of  boats 
when  he  passed  irom  Asia  to  his  disastrous  war 
with  the  Scytliians;  and  the  pillars  of  marble 
which  he  erected  to  commemorate  that  event  are 
supposed,  with  great  reason,  to  have  stood  upon 
the  spots  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  castles. 
(Herodotus  Melpom.  pp.  85-^;  Strabo,  vii.  820; 
Ptolemy,  iiL  11 ;  Plinv,  vi  1.) 

BOSSINEY-WITH-TREVENA,  a  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Comwall,  bund.  Lesnewth,  par.  Tintagel, 
208  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Its  area  is  350  acres; 
its  pop.  is  returned  with  that  of  the  pa.,  which,  in 
1831,  was  1,006,  but  in  1861  only  900.  It  is  on  a 
nigged  exposed  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  the  county, 
and  consists  of  two  small  villa^  ^  m.  apart. 
There  is  a  town-hall  now  occupied  as  a  charity 
school :  an  annual  fair  is  held  the  first  Monday 
after  19th  Oct,  It  claimed  to  be  a  bor.  by  pre- 
scription, and  returned  two  members  to  the  H.  of 
C,  under  a  charter  of  7  Edw.  VI.,  till  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act:  the  elective  right  was  io 
burgesses  holding  freehold  property  in  the  bor.; 
of  whom  there  were  24.  The  area  of  the  whole 
parish  is  8,960  acres.  The  remains  of  King  Ar- 
thur's castle  are  on  the  table  summit  of  a  huge 
rock,  protroding  into  the  sea,  and  connected,  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  with  the  rest  of  the  parish. 

BOSTAN  (EL)  (an.  amNiiia),atown  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Natolia,  pach.  Marasch,  at  the  N.  foot  cf 
Mount  Taurus,  in  a  fine  plain,  on  the  Syhoun  (an. 
Sarus)j  80  m.  N.  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Iskenderoon,  and  115  m.  S.  bv  W.  Sivas,  lat.'38» 
N.,  long.  30°  26'  E.  Pop.  8>00  or  9,000.  Mr. 
Bmcc  (Appendix  to  Kinneir's  Travels,  p.  660)  says 
of  El  Ik)stan  that  *  it  has  forty  dependent  villages 
in  the  adjacent  plain,  surrounded  with  fine  trees 
and  cultivated  tields  and  meadows.  Few  spots 
in  Asia  Minor  offer  a  sight  more  agreeable.  Then  \ 
is  a  great  trade  in  wheat,  sold  to  the  Turkmans,  | 
who  carry  it  even  as  far  as  Aleppa  When  feaxfol  | 
of  being*  attacked,  the  inhabitants  lay  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town  under  water.  It  has  four  | 
mosques,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  voy  { 
ancient.' 

In  antiquity  Comana  was  famous  for  the  worship 
of  Ma,  the  Cappadocian  Bellona.  The  populadon  i 
consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  soothsayers,  priests, 
and  slaves  belonging  to  the  high-priest,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  latter, 
m  the  time  of  Strabo,  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
6,000  of  both  sexes.  It  received  a  Roman  colony 
in  the  reign  of  Antonius  Pius,  and,  perhaps,  also, 
in  that  of  Caracalla.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  iL 
139.) 

BOSTON,  a  sea-port,  m.  town,  and  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  on  the  Witharo,  102  m.  X. 
London  by  road,  28  m.  SE.  Lincoln,  and  107|  m. 
from  London  by  Great  Northern  railwav,  on  which 
it  is  a  station.  Pop.,  1801,  6,926;  1881,  11.240: 
1841,  12,942,  and  1861,  14,712.  The  town  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  from  antiquities  found  in  its  neigb- 
[)ourhood,  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  and  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  a  monastery  built  by 
St.  Botolph,  A.D.  664,  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
870.  That  it  became  a  place  of  considerable  mer- 
cantile importance,  after  the  Norman  conquest. 
Appears  from  the  fact  that,  in  1204,  its  asi^esMnt^nt 
towards  a  tax  of  a  liftoentli,  imposed  on  the  pons, 
amounted  to  78U/.,  while  that  of  London,  the  only 
port  taxed  higlur  than  it,  was  but  836/.  In  12M 
It  suffered  by  fire,  and  in  1286  by  an  inundatiuo. 
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Under  on  act  of  27  Edw.  III.  it  became  a  staple 
for  wool,  woolfells,  leather,  and  lead.  About  the 
same  time  ita  mercantile  proeperity  was  much 
increased  by  Beveral  Hanseatic  merchants  settling 
in  it,  who,  however,  emigrated  about  a  century 
after,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  towns- 
men, which  terminated  m  bloodshed.  During 
the  intermediate  period  its  shi^jping  was  so  con- 
siderable that  it  furnished  17  ships,  and  860  men, 
towards  an  armament  for  the  invasion  of  Brittany, 
and  ranked  the  twelfth,  as  to  number  of  vessels, 
among  the  82  ports  which  were  assessed ;  but  it 
fell  on  rapidly  after  the  departure  of  the  Han- 
seatic  merchants.  The  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries by  Hen.  VIII.  injured  the  town,  though 
compensation,  in  some  degree,  was  made  to  it  by 
a  grant  of  511  acres  of  the  sequestered  lands.  It 
afterwards  suffered  by  the  plague,  and  by  inun- 
dations, to  which  this  flat  country  was  particularly 
liable.  During  the  civil  wars,  it  was  for  some 
time  the  head-quarters  of  Cromwell's  army. 

The  town,  situate  on  the  Witham,  ciuled  by 
Leland  the  Lindu,  about  6  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  divided  by  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  con- 
nected together  by  an  iron  bridge,  built  by  Rennie, 
of  a  single  arch  of  86^  ft.  span,  openea  in  1887, 
consists  of  two  long  streets,  one  on  each  side  the 
stream,  from  each  of  which  others  diverge.  It  is 
well  built,  contains  many  good  dwelling-houses 
and  shops,  and  extensive  granaries  and  warehouses. 
The  borough  is  well  paved  and  lighted  under  the 
provisions  of  a  local  act,  and  also  well  sujiplied 
with  water.  Its  most  remarkable  building  is  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Botolpl^  erected  in  1809.  It 
18  the  laigest  church  without  aisles  in  the  kingdom, 
being  882  ft  by  98  ft  within  the  walls.  Its  tower, 
called  *  Boston  Stump,'  268  ft  high,  built  on  tbe 
same  plan  as  that  of  Antwerp,  is  capped  with  an 
octagonal  transparent  lantern,  of  very  beautiful 
construction,  and  forms  a  remarkable  landmark 
on  this  low  coast,  being  visible  at  40  m.  distance. 
A  chapel  of  ease  was  erected  in  1822.  The  only 
traces  of  St  John's  Church,  taken  down  about 
two  centuries  ago,  are  found  in  its  cemetery,  still 
used  as  a  place  of  burial.  The  other  places  of 
worship  are  those  of  the  Unitarians,  Wesleyan 
New  Ck>nnexion,  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Gene- 
ral and  Particular  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
Boman  Catholics.  A  free  grammar-school  was 
founded  in  1544 ;  Laughton's,  for  the  sons  of  poor 
freemen,  in  1707;  a  blue-coat  school  in  1713,  for 
30  boys  and  25  girls;  and  a  national  British  and 
Infant  school,  together  educating  about  500  pu- 
pils of  both  sexes:  there  is  luso  a  dispensary 
and  a  very  handsome  Union  house,  this  being  a 
*  union '  under  the  new  Poor  Law.  The  other 
public  places  are  the  com  exchange  and  athenseum, 
three  subscription  hbraries,  assembly-rooms,  a 
theatre,  and  a  public  promenade  at  Yauxhall 
Gardens.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  the  town  has  been  divided  into  two 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen, 
and  18  counciUors.  It  has  returned  two  mcm^rs 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edwanl  YI. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  franchise  was 
vested  ii^  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  in 
the  freemen  who  resided  in  and  paid  scot  and  lot 
in  the  borough.  The  part  borough  includes  tlie 
parishes  of  Boston  and  Skirbeck,  and  the  hamlet 
and  fen  allotment  of  Skirbeck  quarter,  extend- 
ing in  all  over  7,923  acres,  and  had  in  1861  a 
pop.  of  17,893.  Registered  electors,  1,019  in  1864, 
of  which  174  remaining  old  freemen.  It  is  a 
polling-place  for  the  countjr.  There  were  several 
fpiilds,  both  religious  and  civil,  all  of  which  have 
fallen  into  desuetude;  the  hall  of  that  of  the 
Blessed  Viigin  Mar}',  which  was  one  of  the  most 


important,  is  used  by  the  corporatioo  for  their 
municipal  meetings.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on 
Ii'rida^.  A  court  leet  for  the*  borough  sits  annually : 
its  prmcipal  duty  is  to  present  nuisances.  A  court 
of  record,  which  decides  pleas  in  all  actions,  real^ 
mixed,  and  personal,  sits  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  county  court. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate 
was  5l,076Z.  in  1861,  and  the  amount  assessed  to 
property-tax  79,713^ 

The  manufactures  of  Boston  are  mostly  confined 
to  saUcloth,  canvas  and  sacking;  there  are  two 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  three  ship-yards^ 
with  patent  slips,  where  vessels  of  200  tons  are 
built  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays ;  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  on  May 
4  and  5;  for  fat  cattle  on  Aug.  11;  for  horses 
about  Nov.  18  and  8  days  after;  and  for  homed 
cattle  only  on  Dec.  11.  Immense  numb^fs  of 
the  finest  cattle  and  sheep  are  sold  at  these  fairs, 
the  town  being  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest 
grazing  districts  in  the  kingdom.  The  banking 
establishments  arc — the  National  and  Provincial 
Bank  of  England;  a  branch  of  the  Stamford, 
Spalding  and  Boston  Bank;  with  two  private 
banking  houses.  The  princioal  drainages  in  the 
vicinity  are  those  of  the  Holland  feus  made  by  a 
cut  of  12  m.  from  the  town  to  Dogdyke,  near 
Tattersall,  by  which  22,000  acres  were  reclaimed ; 
and  the  Wildmore  fens,  41,000  acres,  drained  in  a 
similar  manner.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  keeping 
the  river  clear,  the  trade  fell  off  so  as  to  be  almost 
extinct.  In  1721,  vessels  of  250  tons  could  dis- 
chaige  at  the  town ;  in  1751,  sloops  of  6  ft.  drauglit 
could  not  come  up,  except  at  spnngs.  The  drain- 
ages, already  mentioned,  revived  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  river,  and  under  special  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, have  improved  it  so  far  that  vessels  of  120 
tons  come  up  to  town,  whence  the  navigation  is 
continued  to  Lincoln  by  small  steamers  and 
barges.  A  sluice  was  also  erected  to  retain  the 
water  above  the  town.  The  navigation  to  Lincoln 
b  extended  by  the  Fossdyke  Canal  to  the  Trent, 
at  Torksepr,  and  thence,  either  by  still  water  or 
river  navigation,  to  Gainsborough,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby,  thus  opening  a  vent  fur  the  export  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  midland  counties.  The 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  tlie  importa- 
tion from  the  Baltic  of  timber,  hemp,  tar,  pitch, 
and  iron,  llie  coasting  trade  is  chiefly  in  tlie 
export  of  com,  wool,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce, the  return  cargoes  consisting  of  coal  and 
manufactured  goods,  llie  shipping,  in  the  year 
1863,  consisted  of  606  vessels,  of  28,716  tons 
burden,  which  entered  the  port,  and  347  vessels, 
of  19,923  tons,  which  cleared.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  were  sailing  vessels.  Of  steamers, 
there  entered  43,  of  3,440  tons,  and  there  cleared 
38,  of  8,040  tons.  There  is  a  good  custom-house, 
and  a  pilot  establishment  of  a  master  and  12 
pilots.  Extensive  powers  are  vested  in  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  t>y  two  local  acts  for  improving  the 
port  and  harbour,  under  which  they  are  empowered 
to  collect  tonnage,  whariage,  and  lastage,  from 
vessels  that  enter;  the  receipts  to  be  applied  to 
its  improvement.  They  are  also  empowered  to 
make  bye-laws,  to  which  all  vessels  are  to  be 
subject.  Part  of  the  port  dues  are  collected  at 
Spalding  and  at  Wainfieet,  to  each  of  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  extends.  On  the 
81st  December,  1863,  there  belonged  to  the  port 
of  Boston,  82  sidling  vessels  of  and  under  50  tons, 
the  whole  of  2,925  tons  burden,  and  47  sailing 
vessels  above  50  tons,  of  a  total  burden  of  3,356 
tons.  There  were,  besides,  2  small  steamers,  of 
38  tons  burden.  (Dugdale's  Hist  of  Embanking 
and  Draining ;   Noble  s  Gazetteer   of   Lincoln ; 
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Tliompson's  History  of  Boston ;  annual  statement 
of  trade  and  navigation  for  the  year  1863.) 

Boston,  a  marit.  city  of  the  United  States, 
the  principal  place  in  New  ICiigland,  and  the  cap. 
of  Massachusetts ;  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
bottom  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  connected  witU  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  called  Boston 
^'cck,  207  m*.  NE.  New  Yorit ;  lat.  of  lighthouse, 
420  11^'  41"  N.,  long.  70^  53'  43"  VV.  According 
to  the  census  of  18G0,  Boston  was  the  fourth  largest 
city  in  the  United  States,  only  New  York,  rhi- 
ladelphia,  and  Baltimore  having  a  larger  popu- 
lation. There  were  177,812  inhabitants  in  1860, 
against  136,881  in  1850. 

The  bay,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  studded 
with  numerous  small  islands,  which  protect  the 
harbour  from  the  ¥rinds,  and  afford  convenient 
situations  for  forts  commanding  the  approaches  to 
the  city  by  water.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  being 
of  great  size,  with  water  suflicient  to  admit  the 
largest  ships,  and  so  completely  land-locked,  that 
the  vessels  in  it  are  almost  as  secure  as  if  they 
were  in  dock.  At  the  out>er  entrance  to  the  bay 
-  is  a  lighthouse  65  ft.  high,  with  a  revohnng  light. 
The  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  great  length, 
connecting  the  city  with  its  adjacent  suburbs  and 
the  continent,  are  all  of  wood ;  but  it  is  joined  bv 
a  causeway  of  eartb  to  Brooklyn,  and  the  W, 
Avenue,  as  it  is  called,  leading  across  the  bay  to 
Boxbury,  is  also  of  earth,  but  is  partly  only  arti- 
ficial, being  fenced  on  each  side  by  walls  of  stone. 
This  avenue  serves  the  double  jDurpofse  of  a  bridge 
and  a  dam,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  cross  dam 
of  a  similar  construction,  forms  two  large  basins  ; 
one  of  which  being  filled  with  every  flood,  and  the 
other  emptied  with  every  ebb  tide,  a  perpetual 
current  for  the  use  of  milb,  drc.  is  established. 
The  wharfs  are  very  extensive  :  the  Long  Wharf 
is  1,650  ft.,  in  length,  by  200  ft,  wide,  and  contains 
Heventy-six  large  warehouses  ;  the  Central  Wharf 
is  1,250ft.  long,  by  150ft.  wide;  and  there  are 
others  nearly  as  extensive.  The  wharfs,  as  well 
as  many  other  parts  of  the  city,  have  been  built  on 
j*itcs  formed  bv  raising  ground  originally  covered 
by  the  tide,  ^ost  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
cr«)oked  ;  but  the  houses,  which  are  generally  of 
brick,  though  many  of  them  are  of  granite  and 
sienite,  are  large  and  well  built.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  state-house;  co.  court- 
house; the  Faneuil-hall,  in  which  public  meetings 
and  public  assemblies  are  held ;  the  Massachusott8 
(General  Hospital ;  and  the  market-house.  The 
stnte-house,  a  brick  building,  fronts  the  common, 
a  fine  park  of  75  acres,  and  the  principal  public 
square  in  the  city,  of  which  it  occupies  the  most 
elevated  part,  100  ft.  above  the  ba^.  The  market- 
house  is  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  two  stories 
high,  540  ft  in  length,  and  50  ft.  wide ;  the  court- 
house is  also  of  granite,  176  ft,  long,  57  ft,  high, 
nnd  54  ft.  wide,  adorned  with  massive  Doric  |K)r- 
ticos.  The  general  hosj)ital  is  a  handsome  granite 
building,  surrounded  by  open  grounds  of  four  acres 
in  extent,  Tremont-h'ousc,  the  front  of  which  is 
built  of  gr^'  sicnite,  in  the  Doric  order,  and  several 
of  the  baiiK  buildings,  are  rendered  deserving  of 
notice  by  their  architecture.  There  are  above  sixty 
churches,  two  theatres,  an  odeon,  d'C.  ;  an  eye  and 
car  infirmary  ;  with  houses  of  industrj%  refonna- 
tion,  and  correction ;  a  county  gaol,  &'c,  Boston, 
with  the  small  town  of  Chelsea,  constitutes  the 
c<iiuity  of  Suffolk,  which  is  represented  in  the 
senate  of  the  state  by  six  senators.  The  city  is 
divided  into  twelve  wards  ;  the  municipal  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor,  eight  aldenncn,  and  a 
common  council  of  forty-eiglit  members,  all  of  I 
whom  are  chosen  annually  by  the  citizens.  There  ' 
is  a  police  court  of  three  justices,  for  the  trial  of! 


minor  offences,  and  the  examination  of  criminil 
charges  ;  as  well  as  a  municipal  court,  held  hj  a 
single  judge,  with  jurisdiction  in  all  crinunal  causes 
not  capitju.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  dty 
amounts  to  about  600,000  dollars, ' 

Boston  is  connected  with  the  interior  both  by 
canals,  railways,  and  river  navigation  ;  and  has  a 
very  extensive  trade  both  with  foreign  ootintrics 
and  also  with  the  S,  sUtes  of  the  Union,  The 
town  is  wholly  indebted  to  the  latter,  and  prin- 
cipally to  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
for  supplies  of  flour  and  wheat,  and  for  large  quan- 
tities of  oats,  rye,  barlev,  and  other  grain;  as  wdl 
as  for  cotton,  tobacco,  nee,  staves,  and  coaL  The 
returns  are  made  partly  in  native  raw  produce,  as 
beef,  pork,  lard,  &c ;  partly  in  the  produce  of  her 
manufacturing  industry,  in  which  Massadiitsetti 
is  decidedly  superior  to  every  other  state  in  the 
Union^  and  partly  in  the  produce  of  fisheries  and 
foreign  trade.  Her  exports  to  foreign  states  con- 
sist principally  of  the  same  articles  she  eads  to 
the  S.  states;  but  ^e  also  re-exports  a  large 
amount  of  the  foreign  produce  she  had  pierioiislr 
imported.  Her  imports  from  foreign  countries 
consist  principally  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
goods;  hardware;  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  wines  and 
brandy,  indigo,  and  other  dye  stuiSs,  spices,  &c. 
The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  number  cf 
vessels,  with  tonnage,  which  entered  the  port  rf 
Boston  in  the  four  years  1860  to  1863 :— 


American    . 
Foreign 

VeMcU 

8'J8 
2,081 

Tom 

283..WI 

Total     . 

2,919 
1861. 

642,023 

American    , 
Foreign 

Total    . 

929 
2,190 

3,116 

1862. 

344.191 
374,S96 

718,687 

American    . 
Foreign 

783 
2,231 

247.004 
386,4€3 

.    Total    . 

3.0U 
1863. 

633,467 

American    . 
Foreign 

985 

2,083 

8S9.S39 
374,828 

Total 


3,073 


784,167 


The  value  of  both  imports  and  exports,  in  the 
two  years  1862  and  1863,  was  as  follows  :— 


Aggregate  of  Import*,  includ- )  ..„  4,0  ras  *t  *»!  fta 
,  iiig  bi)ecie  and  Bullion  .  }  '««.438,80S  27,2ai,M3.| 
I  Do.  Exports,  including  do.  .  10,344,305:  17,476,15<; 
I  Imports,  exclusive  of  Specie  )  I  .,,  ,„,-,,  97  ftyftn,«; 
and  Bullion      .        ,        ,    h -'^.aOl, 641  j  27,090,01?. 


Exports,  excluedTe  of  do. 


16,896,769{  14,886,2^ 


I  

Boston  is  the  seat  of  the  American  ice  trad«, 
and  tliere  are  numerous  companies  engaged  in  tk 
business  of  shipping  ice  for  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Union,  the  Uavannah,  do.  Boston  ke  is 
foimd  in  every  part  of  the  world,  immense  quan- 
tities being  shipped  for  S.  America,  the  E,  and  W. 
Indies,  and  Chuia.  It  is  mostly  called  *  Wenhann 
Lake,'  but,  in  reality,  only  a  vary  moderate  quan- 
tity is  cut  on  that  pond.  It  is  so  much  an  article 
of  necessity  with  ail  Americans  that  nothing  sur- 
prises and  annoys  them  more  on  their  travels  thii 
the  par;:umoniou8  use  of  it  in  Europe.  They  ftf^ 
qucntly  say  that  the  first  ring  of  it  against  the 
tumbler  on  their  return  is  like  a  sweetest,  and 
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iKio6t  home-like  greeting.    The  export  is  Bteadily 
increasing,  and  was  in  the  year  1864 : — 

To  CalOTtta 7,472 

„  Hong  Kong     ....  2,881 

„  Bombay 8,2A6 

„  Madras    .       .        .       .        .  I,fi08 

,.  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope        .        .  300 

„  Mauritius        ....  1,350 

„  Kingston,  Jamaica         .       .  2,232 

„  Barbadoes       ....  1.309 

„  Havannah       .        .        .        .  8,131 

„  St.  Thomas     ....  1,282 

„  All  other  porta       .        .        .  75,137 
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Total 


M864 
11863 


104,356 
71,245 


fReport  by  Mr.  Consul  Lousada  on  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1864.) 

Boston  has  always  been  favourably  distinguished, 
bv  her  attention  to  education  and  literature.  The 
^OTth  American  Review  and  other  valuable  works 
axe  published  here.  Harvard  Univereity  is  esta- 
blished about  3  m.  from  the  city,  which  contains 
its  medical  department.  It  has  also  a  Latin  and  a 
hig:h  school ;  numerous  public  ^ammar  and  writ- 
ing schools,  in  which  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
hiatory  are  taught ;  many  primary  schools,  and  an 
African  school;  all  of  which  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  twelve  other  members,  elected  an- 
nuaJlv.  There  is  also  an  Athenaum,  with  a  library 
of  90,000  voU.,  a  picture  gallerj',  and  a  pubUc  hall 
for  lectures.  The  school  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  founded  in  1833,  is  said  to  be  extremely 
well  managed.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Historical  and  Natural  Histoiy^ 
societies,  are  amongst  its  learned  associations :  it 
has  also  a  humane  society,  orphan  asylumfs  and 
numerous  other  charitable  establishments.  A  host 
of  dailj,  tri-weekly,  weeklv,  monthly,  and  other 
peri<Khcal  journals,  are  published. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  banking  establish- 
ments at  Boston,  the  condition  and  activity  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement.  It  is 
for  Xov.  80,  1863 :— 


Boiton  Bank* 

DoIIan 

Capital  Stock     .... 
Circulation         .... 

Depos.its 

Due  to  other  Banks   . 

Total  LiabiUUes    . 

Sotes  and  Bills  Discounted 

Specie 

Due  from  other  Banks 

Total  Eeaourocs    . 

88,031,700 
9,74.'),094 
32,3fiH,2a7 
11,577,644 

91,720,726 

76,61 2,S63 
7,729,708 
11,946,618 

96,287,684 

Boston  was  founded  in  1630,  and  so  named  from 
the  town  in  England  previously  described,  whence 
many  of  its  inhabitants  had  emigrated.  Through- 
out the  whole  period  of  its  history,  its  inbab.  have 
displayed  great  energy  in  asserting  popular  rights, 
and  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  taxation  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  port  of  Boston  was 
closed,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1774.  A  British 
garrison  was  also  stationed  in  the  city,  but  being 
besie|?ed  by  the  American  army  in  1775-76,  the 
British  were  at  last  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  Boston 
is  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Bcnj.  Franklin,  who  was 
l>om  here  on  the  6th  of  Januarj\  1706.  (Official 
Papers,  published  by  Congress:  The  National  Al- 
manac, 1864;  Iteports  of  Mr.  Consul  Lousada  on 
the  Trade  of  Massachusetts,  in  Consular  Reports, 
1864.) 


BOSWOKTH  (MARKET),  a  par.  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Leicestor,  huud.  Sparkenhoe.  Area 
of  par.  7,220  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  2,539  in  1841,  and 
2,376  in  1861 ;  pop.  of  town  1,135  in  1841,  and  997 
in  1861.  •  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pop.  is  decreasing. 
It  is  a  neat  little  town  on  an  eminence,  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  dbtrict  It  has  a  well-endow^ed 
grammar-school,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  once 
an  usher ;  but  its  property,  above  700/.  a  year,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  long  chancery  suit.  It  has 
2  fellowships  and  4  scholarships  in  Emanuel  Cambr. 
There  are  2  cattle  fairs  held  annually.  May  8  and 
July  10.  The  Ashby  Canal  passes  within  a  mile, 
and  conveys  coals,  &c  It  is  the  central  town  of 
a  poor  law  union  of  28  parishes ;  has  2  guardians, 
and  its  average  annual  poor-rates  are  765/. 

The  decisive  battle  oetween  Richard  HI.  and 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henr>'  VII.,  in 
which  the  former  lost  his  crown  and  his  life,  and 
which  terminated  the  long-continued  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  takes 
its  name  from  this  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
it  took  place,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1486.  In 
the  battle-field  is  a  well,  named  from  Richard  III., 
with  an  inscription  by  the  late  Dr.  Parr;  and  an 
elevation,  called  Crown  Hill,  where  Lord  Stanley 
is  said  to  have  placed  Richard's  crown  on  the  Earl 
of  Richmond!s  head.  (Nichol's  Leicestersh. ;  Hut- 
ton's  Boswell  Field.) 

BOSZRA,  a  town  of  Syria,  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  Auranites ;  50  m.  S.  Damascus,  80  ra.  NE. 
Jerusalem ;  lat.  32°  40'  N.,  long.  SCP  30'  E.  Though 
now  almost  deserted,  the  ruins  are  extensive  and 
magnificent :  the  principal  of  these,  or  at  least  the 
most  sacred,  in  Mohammedan  estimation,  is  the 
Deir-Bohaira  (House  of  Bohaira),  so  called  from 
being  consecrated  to  a  monk  of  that  name,  who  is 
said  to  have  proclaimed  the  sacred  character  of 
Mohammed,  when  the  prophet,  in  his  13th  year, 
visited  Syria  with  his  uncle.  'Ilie  great  mosque, 
a  very  ancient  temple,  a  triumphal  arch,  a  castle 
of  great  strength,  remnants  of  the  city  walls,  and 
a  reservoir  500  ft.  long,  300  wide,  and  20  deep,  are 
among  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  whole  town  and  its  environs  are 
covered  with  pillars  and  other  ruins'  of  the  linest 
workmanship.  Boszra  is  very  ancient :  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Sacred  Writings  as  one  of  the  cities 
which  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan, 
gave  to  the  Levites.  (Josh.  xxi.  27.)  At  tliis  time, 
and  for  ages  subsequently,  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
vineyartls,  which  are  commemorated  on  the  Greek 
medals  of  KoAona  Boarpri^,  but  of  these  no  vestige 
now  remains.  After  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  an  archbishop's  see,  vfith  19  bishop- 
rics under  its  jurisdiction.  Its  strong  castle  was 
built  by  the  Saracens,  between  whom  and  the 
Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem  it  several  times  changed 
masters,  and  mider  Baldwin  IV.,  a.d.  1180,  it  was 
entirely  ruined  and  depopulated.  (Abul-Feda,  Vit. 
Mah.  C.4;  Tab.  Svr.  pp.  61,  99;  Adrichomius, 
Ter.  Sane.  79, 80 ;  fiurckliaidt,  Trav.  S^t,  pp.  224- 
236.) 

BOTANY  BAY.     See  Australia  and  New 

^oTTTiT  Wat  ifKi 

BOTHNIA  (GULF  OF),  the  N.  arm  of  the 
Baltic,  which  see, 

BOTHWELL,  a  par.  and  village  of  Scotland, 
county  Lanark,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Clyde.  The 
village  lies  on  the  road  from  Glasgow^  to  Hamilton, 
8  m.  E.  of  the  former,  and  8  NW.  of  the  latter, 
near  the  Edinburgh-Glasgow  railway.  Pop.  1 ,057 
in  1861,  of  whom  439  males  and  618  females. 
About  a  mile  from  the  village,  towards  the  SE., 
the  road  to  Hamilton  is  carried  over  the  Clyde  by 
Bothw^ell-bridge,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
memorable    events    in    Scottish    histor)\     The 
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Goyenanten,  to  the  number  of  4,000  or  5,000,  having 
taken  poesessioa  of  the  bridge,  then  much  narrower 
than  at  present,  were  attacked,  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1679,  the  bridge  forced,  and  their  army  to- 
tally routed  by  the  royal  forces,  under  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth.  (Laings  Scotland,  iv.  104.)  Near 
the  village  ia  me  magnificent  ruin  of  Bothwell 
Castle,  ODoe  an  important  Scottish  fortress.  The 
par.  is  well  wooded  and  well  cultivated. 

BOTZEN,  or  BOLZANO  (an.  Pons  Drusi),  a 
town  of  the  Austrian  states,  Ty^ol,  cap.,  circ.  m  a 
pleasant  well-aheltexed  valley,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Eisach  and  Talfer,  a  little  above  where  their 
united  waters  fall  into  the  Adige,  80  m.  NNE. 
Trent  Pop.  ^,200  in  1857.  It  is  a  thriving  well- 
built  town,  m  the  Italian  style ;  has  a  castle,  several 
convents,  a  college,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk 
atockingH.  A  strong  dyke  of  masonry,  nearly  2 
m.  in  length,  and  in  piurts  24  ft.  thick,  lias  been 
constructed  to  defend  the  town  from  the  irruptions 
of  a  neighbouring  mountain-torrent.  Being  in- 
tersected by  high-roads  leading  to  Switzeriand, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  with  a  station  on  the  railway 
over  the  Alps,  from  Innsbruck  to  Y^roua,  Botzen 
has  an  extensive  transit  trade.  It  is  also  cele- 
brated for  its  fairs,  commending  the  18th  March, 
14th  June,  9th  September,  and  30th  November, 
continuing  each  fourteen  davs,  which  are  attended 
by  a  great  concourse  of  French,  Germans,  and 
Italians.  The  oountiy  round  produces  excellent 
wine,  and  fruits  in  abundance.  Botzen  ^  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman 
citadel,  Pons  Shrtui, 

BOUCHAIN,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  d^p. 
du  Nord,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Scheldt,  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  12  m.  SK  Douai,  on  the  railway  from 
Douai  to  Cambray.  Pop.  1,601  in  1861.  The  for- 
tifications are  of  very  considerable  strength,  and 
the  adjacent  countiy  may  be  laid  under  water. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  took  it  in  1711,  after  a 
memorable  sie^e ;  but,  l^ing  retaken  by  Marshal 
Ylllars  in  the  following  year,  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  France  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  was  one  of 
the  frontier  fortresses  oocupied  by  the  allies  after 
the  peace  of  1815. 

BOUCHES-DU-RHONE,  a  marit.  ddp.  S.  of 
France,  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone.  It  is  bounded  £.  by  the  d^p.  of  the 
Var;  N.  and  W.  by  the  Durance,' Rhone,  and  the 
W.  arm  of  the  latter,  which  separate  it  firom  the 
depts.  of  Yaucluse  and  Gard ;  and  S.  by  the  Me- 
diterranean. Area,  601,960  hectares,  or  2,331  Eng. 
sq.  m.  Pop.  507,112  in  1861.  Soil  and  surface 
various,  but  the  fonner  generally  inferior.  The 
last  offsets  from  the  maritime  Alps  occupy  the  E. 
parts  of  the  ddp.,  but  they  are  not  remarkable 
either  for  their  height  or  appearance.  The  highest 
summit,  that  of  St.  Victoire,  is  1,042  metres  (3,420 
ft)  above  the  sea.  The  plain  of  Le  Crau  and  the 
ble  of  Camargues  occupy  a  huge  portion  of  the 
surface.  The  first  is  or  great  extent,  stretching 
from  Aries  to  the  lagoon  of  Berre.  It  has  very 
little  vegetable  mould,  and  is  formed  principally 
of  flints  and  other  small  stones ;  during  winter  it 
furnishes  pasture  to  laige  flocks  of  sheep  and 
^ats ;  the  former  being  driven  in  summer,  when 
it  is  arid  and  waste,  to  the  mountains.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  this  plain  was  formerly  a  gulf 
of  the  sea,  and  various  circumstances  conspire  to 
strengthen  the  supposition.  The  island  of  Ca- 
maigues  is  the  delta  or  alluvial  land  iymg  between 
the  E.  and  W.  arms  of  the  Rhone,  and  is  partly 
cultivated  and  in  pasture,  and  partly  occupied  by 
marnhcs  and  lagoons.  The  latter,  indeed,  make 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  d^  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  lagoon  of  Vulcarris,  in  the  island  of 
Camaigues,  and  that  of  Berre  or  Martha,  12  m. 
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NW.  Marseilles.  They  and  the  continnoos  marshes 
occupy  a  great  extent  of  land,  and  in  summer 
are  very  unhealthy.  Principal  rivers,  Rhone  and 
Durance ;  the  latter  rushes  along  with  great  vio- 
lence, frequently  overflowing  its  banks,  and  causing 
great  damage.  There  are  aLo  some  smaUer  rive», 
and  the  department  is  intersected  by  several  canak. 
Climate  generally  hot  and  dry,  and  the  country  in 
summer  has  a  barren  parched  appearance.  Agri- 
culture bad,  a  consequence  ascribable,  partly  to  the 
minute  division  of  property,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  little  proprietors  to  routine  practices,  bat 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate.  In  the  mountainous  parts  in  the 
£.  and  N£.  there  is  a  good  deal  of  spade  hus- 
bandry; in  the  S.  and  Nw.,  mules  are  employed 
in  field-labour,  and  horses  in  the  W.  and  the  island 
of  Camaigues.  The  produce  of  com  is  insuffideot 
for  the  consumption ;  but  the  produce  of  wine  is 
estimated  at  about  820,000  hectolitres,  leaving  a 
large  surplus  for  exportation.  The  produce  of  silk 
is  estimated  at  about  380,000  kilo^.  Olives  are 
largely  cultivated ;  and  the  gathermg  of  kenned 
continues  to  be  a  good  deal  attended  to.  The 
dried  fruits  of  the  dqx  are  much  esteemed.  Honeii 
and  cattle  are  lew  in  number,  and  not  of  good 
quality.  The  great  wealth  of  the  dep.  consisu  in 
its  sheep,  of  which  it  possesses  about  800,000. 
From  400,000  to  500,000  of  these  sheep  are  an- 
nually driven,  about  the  beginning  of  spring,  to 
the  mountains  of  the  Drome,  the  Beire,  and  the 
high  and  low  Alps,  where  they  are  depastured 
during  the  summer.  When  the  period  for  settaiig 
out  arrives,  several  proprietora  join  their  flocks 
together,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  25,000. 
Previously  to  the  Revolution,  the  migratory  flocks 
enjoyed  privileges  somewhat  similar  to  Uiow  of 
the  Mesta  in  Spain,  but  they  were  then  abolished. 
The  lagoons  are  resorted  to'in  winter  by  mvriads 
of  aquatiofowl,  which,  when  the  frost  sets  m,  »n 
taken  in  vast  numbers.  Minerals,  of  little  impor- 
tance. There  are  brine  springs,  and  salt  is  made 
in  several  places.  This  is  more  of  a  commercial 
than  of  a  manufacturing  d^p.  With  the  exoeptioD, 
indeed,  of  fabrics  of  soap  and  somde  facticef  hoserr, 
sugar  refineries,  some  establishments  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cutlery,  coral-works,  oil-mills,  and 
silk  filatures,  with  distilleries,  tanneries,  Ac,  manu- 
factures are  of  little  importance.  The  commerce 
of  the  d^p.  is,  however,  very  extensive,  Marseilles 
having  been  for  several  years  past  at  the  head  cf 
the  commercial  cities  of  France.  (See  M  arski  lles.) 
The  herring  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  extenfdvely 
carried  on.  Principal  towns,  Marseilles;,  Aries, 
Aix,  Tarrascon,  and  Aiibagne.  Tlie  dtfp.  is  divided 
into  three  arronds.,  namely,  ManeUles,  Aix,  and 
Arles-sur-Rhone. 

BOUIN,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  France,  be- 
tween the  ddpts.  of  Loire  Inferieure  and  La  Vendee, 
belonging  to  the  latter,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channeL  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
low  and  marshy.  Area,  3  sq.  leagues.  Popi  2,844 
in  1861.  It  produces  com  and  cattle,  but  especiallv 
salt,  obtained  in  laige  quantities  from  the  salt 
marches  that  surround  the  village  of  Bouin,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  According  to  some  historians 
it  was  here,  in  820,  that  the  Nonnans  made  their 
first  descent  on  the  coast  of  France. 

BOULOGNE,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
BOULOGNE-SUR-MER,  a  seaport  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Pas  du  Calais,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
Liane,  near  where  it  falls  into  the  English  ChanneL 
20  m.  SSW.  Calais,  and  139  m.  NNW.  Paris,  bv 
the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  36,265  in  1861.  Bou- 
logne is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  former  is  pretty  well-built,  but  is  irregularly- 
laid  out.    It  iuu  two  squares,  ornamented  with 
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foontains;  and  contains  the  cathedral,  the  ancient 
episcopal  palace,  the  hdtel-de-ville,  and  the  courts 
of  justice.  It  also  contains  the  house  where  Le 
Sa^,  the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  lived  and  died.  The 
fortifications,  by  which  the  upper  town  was  for- 
merly defended,  have  been  mostly  demolished,  the 
old  castle  and  the  walls  only  remaining.  The 
ramparts  have  been  planted  with  trees,  and  afford 
a  delightful  promenade,  commanUing  a  view  that 
extends  to  the  coasts  of  England,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  lower  or  new  town  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
laane :  it  is  the  most  populous,  most  commercial, 
and  best  built.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has 
several  public  buildings,  among  which  may  be 
specified  the  baths,  the  general  nospital  (founded 
in  1G92),  the  barracks,  a  public  library  containing 
80,000  volumes,  and  a  theatre.  A  magnificent 
column,  dedicated  by  the  grand  amrjr  collected 
here  in  1805  to  Napoleon,  but  not  finished  till 
1821,  stands  on  a  hill  nearly  a  mile  from  the  town : 
it  is  crowned  by  a  gallery  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  is  164  ft.  high.  The  harbour,  which  was  for- 
merly dry  at  low-water,  and  nearly  ^ut  up  by  the 
bar  at  the  river's  mouth,  has  been  vastly  improved, 
though  it  still  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  water. 
It  is  formed  of  two  large  basins,  connected  by  a 
quay.  Ships  may  anchor  at  from  ^  to  |  m.  off  the 
harbour,  in  from  6  to  9  fathoms.  Boulogne  is  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, and  ^  societies  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
arts,  and  sciences ;  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history ;  a  free  school  for  navigation,  &c, ; 
with  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  stufis,  sail- 
cloth, earthenware,  and  bottle-glass ;  and  tanneries, 
rope-works,  and  lile-works.  A  good  deal  of  trade 
is  carried  on  from  the  town,  and  the  herring, 
mackerel,  and  cod  fisheries  all  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. Notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of 
fish  that  are  constantly  being  sent  to  Paris,  the 
supply  in  the  town  is  always  abundant  and 
cheap. 

Boulogne  has  recently  been  much  resorted  to  by 
English  viators  and  families,  and  many  of  the 
latter  have  made  it  a  permanent  residence,  par- 
ticularly since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Paris. 
A  constant  communication  is  kept  up  with  London 
and  Folkestone,  by  means  of  steambKoats ;  and  the 
route  from  London  to  Paris  by  Boulogne  is  now 
frequentlv  prefenred  to  that  bv  Calais.    In  conse- 

auence  of  tnis  influx  of  English  visitors  and  resi- 
ents,  the  population  of  the  town  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1815,  and  it  has  now  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  English  town.  Numerous  boarding- 
schools  have  been  opened,  and  balls,  horse-races, 
and  bazaars  have  been  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  of  the  English. 

Boulo|i^e  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  During 
the  dommion  of  the  Romans  it  bore  successively 
the  names  of  Gtsoriacum  Navale,  and  Bononia, 
whence  its  modem  name  is  derived.  During  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  more  modem  times,  it  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes,  having  been  fre- 
quently besicji^  and  taken.  In  the  early  part  of 
uiis  century  it  rose  into  great  celebrity,  from  Na- 
poleon havmg  collected  a  laige  flotilla  in  its  port, 
and  made  it  the  headquarters  of  the  army  avowedly 
intended  to  invade  En^and. 

Boulogne,  a  vil.  of  France,  d<?p.  Seine,  between 
the  Seine  and  the  wood  of  Boulogne,  4  m.  \V. 
Paris,  and  forming  a  suburb  of  the  French  me- 
tropolis, by  means  of  the  chemin-de-fer  de  ceinture, 
or  'girdle  railway.'  Pop.  6,016  in  1841,  and 
18,944  in  1861.  The  increase  of  population  has 
been  entirely  owing  to  the  influx  or  residents  from 
Paris.  Boulogne  is  handsome:  the  adjoining 
wood  u,  in  the  fine  season,  the  favourite  promenade 
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of  the  Parisian  fashionables.  The  Chdiecai  de 
Madridf  in  this  wood,  built  by  Francis  I.,  was  de- 
molished in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  only  a 
small  part  now  remains  of  the  Chateau  de  la 
Mvette,  some  time  occupied  by  Louis  XY.    (See 

BOURBON  (ISLE  OF),  also  called  ISLE  DE 
LA  REUNION,  an  island  belonging  to  Fnmce, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  lat.  ^<P  SO',  and 
21°  24'  S.,  bemg  90  m.  WSW.  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius, and  440  m.  E.  Madagascar.  Shape  oval ; 
greatest  length,  NW.  to  SE.,  40  m.;  greatest 
breadth,  27  m. :  area  232,000  hectares,  or  nearly 
900  Eng.  so.  m.  Estimated  pop.  180,000,  of  whom 
about  one-nfth  whites,  and  the  rest  negroes  and 
coolies.  The  island  is  geolo^cally  form^  by  two 
systems  of  volcanic  mountams,  one  at  either  ex- 
tremity :  the  central  point  of  the  most  northerly 
system,  the  Piton  dee  Neigee,  the  highest  summit 
in  the  island,  is  3,150  metres,  or  10,355  ft,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  the  highest  point  of  the 
southerly  system  is  the  Piton  de  Fountaiee^  an 
active  volcano,  7,218  it.  in  height.  These  two 
volcanic  centres  are  connected  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  N.  and  S.,  which  divides  the 
island  into  two  parts— that  on  the  E.  side  being 
caUed  the  windward,  and  that  on  the  W.  the  lee- 
ward division  (Partiee  du  Vent  and  Soue  le  Vent)^ 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  Bourbon 
being  from  E.  to  S.  There  are  no  plains  of  any 
size:  although  the  island  is  watered  by  many 
small  rivers,  none  of  which  are  navigable ;  there 
are  several  lakes,  one  occupying  an  extent  of  about 
40  acres.  The  shores  are  not  generally  high ;  but 
the  island  has  no  safe  roads,  nor  any  harbour — 
circumstances  which  have  always  been  felt  as 
serious  drawbacks.  The  climate*  is  healthy  and 
agreeable,  especially  that  of  the  £.  part :  the  air  is 
pure,  the  sky  clear,  though  this  tranquillity  be 
sometimes  broken  by  violent  hurricanes,  ^rom 
Dec.  to  May  is  the  hot  and  rainy  season,  when  the 
mean  temperature  is  80°  Fahr. ;  during-  the  re- 
maining or  temperate  months,  the  mean  is  76^ 
Fahr.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  shores,  where  there  are  extensive 
alluvial  deposits,  which,  like  the  soils  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  consist  largely  of  volcanic  matters. 
The  surface  is  distributed  as  follows :  cultivated 
lands,  65,702  hectares;  {Misturage,  14,040  ditto; 
woods  and  forests,  55,921  ditto ;  waste  lands,  95,887 
hectares. 

The  cultivated  lands  form  a  girdle  round  the 
island,  and  in  some  parts  ascend  the  mountain- 
slopes  to  considerably  more  than  8,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  They  are  estimated  to  be 
divided  as  follows : — 


ArtlclM  of 

Hfctsmln 

Coltar* 

Cultan 

Produet 

Raw  Sugar  28,384,116  kilog. 

Sugarcane 

14,580 

Mola«3e8,&o.  1,658,840 
Bum    .    .       535,842  litres. 

Coffee   .    . 

4.179 

Coffee  .    .       928,200  kilog. 

Cloves  .    . 

2,980 

Cloves.    .       193,500 

Cacao    .    . 

28 

Cacao  .    .         10,000 

Tobacco     . 

471 

Tobacco    .         82,000 

Grain,  &c . 
Total      . 

43,514 

Oraln(value)2,656,947  fr. 

65,702  hect. 

The  sugarcane  is  mostly  of  the  Batavian  va- 
riety ;  it  was  not  very  extensively  cultivated 
before  1818,  but  is  now  largely  grown,  especially 
in  the  E.  division  of  the  island,  where  it  has  al- 
most entirely  superseded  coffee.  The  coffee-plant 
was  introduced  from  Mocha  in  1/17,  and  was 
subsequently  much  cultivated ;  but  having  been 
found  to  suffer  severely  from  hurricanes  and  in- 
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sects,  its  culture  has  been  in  great  part  discon- 
tinued :  the  best  coffee  is  produced  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  island.  The  cloves  are  chiefly  sent  to 
India,  where  they  ore  exchanged  for  rice:  the 
tobacco  obtained  is  not  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and  other 
grain  raised  in  the  island,  does  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  required  supply.  Potatoes, 
beans,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  a  great  va- 
riety of  fruits,  <fec.,  succeed  remarkably  well.  The 
culture  of  cotton  has  been  all  but  abandoned : 
manioc,  introduced  into  the  island  by  tlie  cele- 
brated M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  blacks.  Pasturage  being  deficient, 
oxen  are  imported  from  Madagascar :  a  great 
number  of  the  cattle  are  'fed  for  six  months  of 
the  year  upon  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane.  At 
the  period  at  which  Bourbon  was  lirst  occupied 
by  the  French,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were 
covered  with  forests,  which  reached  even  to  the 
shores ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  lands  have  been 
cleared,  but  the  centre  of  the  island  is  still  covered 
with  its  primitive  vegetation,  which  affords  forty- 
one  different  species  of  woods  8er\^iceable  for  arts 
and  manufactures.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish 
and  large  turtles,  and  furnish  also  coral  and  amber- 
gris. The  fisheries  occupy  about  4(iO  individuals, 
who  take  about  150,000  kilog.  offish  annually,  two- 
lifths  of  which  are  consumed  by  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  the  other  three-fifths  sold  in 
the  island,  realising  about  300,000  francs  a  year. 
The  island  is  divided  into  two  arroudisscments, 
called  '  Du  Vent,'  and  '  Sous  le  Vent,'  six  cantons, 
and  thirteen  communes ;  and  contains  two  towns, 
those  of  St.  Denis  and  St,  PauL  There  are  eight 
market-towns,  heads  of  cantons,  most  of  which 
are  built  on  the  coast  The  chief  manufacturing 
establishments  are  brick  and  lime  kilns,  tanneries, 
forges  and  foundries,  tin-ware  factories,  a  brewery, 
and  manufacturies  of  bags  of  palm-leaf  (jkzcs  tU 
vucoua).  Nearly  all  the  exports  go  to,  and  nearly 
all  the  imports  come  from,  France,  The  commerce 
with  Great  Hritain  is  insignificant  The  total  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kuigdom  direct  amounted,  in 
the  year  18()1,  to  5,691/.,  representing  6,271  cwts. 
of  unrefined  sugar.  In  1859,  as  well  as  in  18G2 
and  18G3,  the  commerce  with  Great  Britain  was 
nil.  The  chief  imports  fn)ra  France  are  rice, 
wheat,  oil,  wines,  cattle,  timber,  salt,  glass,  porce- 
lain, &c.,  with  cottons  and  other  manufactured 
goods.  The  t«)tal  imjwrts  from  France,  in  1803, 
were  of  tlie  value  of  39,654,186  fr.,  or  1,586,167/.; 
and  the  total  exports  to  France  amounted  to 
28,47*2,455  fr.,  or  1,138,898/:  The  government  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  French  colonies,  and 
is  administered  by  a  governor,  and  a  council  of 
thirty  members,  efected  by  the  domiciliated  French 
colonists  paying  a  direct  contribution  of  200  fr. 
annually.  There  is  a  royal  court,  with  two  courts 
of  assize,  two  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
and  a  jiLStice  of  the  peace  in  each  canton. 

Bourbon  contains  a  college  and  numerous  schools, 
sixteen  churches,  two  hospitals,  two  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  two  prisons.  Four 
newspajjers  are  published  in  it,  and  there  is  a  pub- 
lic librarj'  at  St  Denis.  The  island  was  discovered 
in  1545  by  Mascarenhas,  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
whose  name  it  bore,  till  the  French  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  next  centurj'.  The  English  took  it  in 
1810 ;  but  it  was  restored  to  France  in  1815.  The 
principal  towns  are  St  Denis,  St  Paul,  and  St 
Benoit  St  Denis,  the  cap.,  is  situated  on  a  pla- 
teau on  the  X.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  lat  20°  51'  30" 
S.,  long.  55°  30'  E.  It  has  about  12,000  inhab. 
It  is  mostly  of  wotnl,  the  Hotel  du  Guuvemement 
being  the  only  public  building  of  any  importance. 
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It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court,  and  of  a  court  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  a  college  with  about 
160  pupils,  a  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  a  cele- 
brated botanical  garden.  St.  Paul,  the  second 
town  in  the  island,  on  its  W.  coast,  has  10,000  in- 
habitants, with  a  fine  church,  a  tribtmal  of  original 
jurisdiction,  and  a  hospitaL  Neither  8t  Denis 
nor  St  Paul  have  harl)ours,  but  only  open  and 
exposed  roadsteads.  (Notices  Statistiques  sur  les 
Colonies  Fran^aises,  p.  1-140 ;  Etats  de  la  Popu- 
lation des  Colonies  Fian9aises,) 

BOURBON-LANCY,  a  town  of  France,  d<«p, 
Saone  et  Loire,  cap.  cant,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  near  the  Loire,  27  m.  WNW,  CharoUes.  Pop. 
2,814  in  1861,  It  is  commanded  bv  an  old  castle 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock.  This  town  is  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  springs,  of  which  there 
are  seven,  six  cold  and  one  hot  They  are 
employed  in  nervous  affections  and  rheumatisms. 
These  springs  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Aquee  Nisinei ;  and  remains  of  the  SsaHia 
they  had  erected  are  said  still  to  exist,  while  nu- 
merous Roman  medals  and  an  entire  and  beautiful 
statue  have  been  dug  up.  The  present  baths  were 
begun  b;^  Henry  III.  and  finished  by  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XI if. 

liOURBOX-L'ARCHAMBAUD,  a  town  of 
France,  de'p.  AlUer,  cap.  cant,  13  m.  W.  ^loulinii. 
Pop.  3,253  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  in  a  rich  and  finely  variegated 
countr}'.  The  towers  are  all  that  now  remain  of 
the  famous  Chateau  de  Bourbon,  rebuilt  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Holy  Chapel,  erected  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  Anne  of  France,  and  » 
much  admired,  was'  destroyed  at  the  Revoludun. 
The  town  is  now  celebrated  only  for  its  minenl 
springs  and  batlia,  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  said  to  be  of  great  efiicac>'  in  cases  of  paraly- 
sis, rheumatism,  and  gim-shot  wounds.  They  are 
frequented  from  May  to  September.  There  i» 
good  accommodation  for  visitors,  and  a  hospital 
for  the  indigent 

This  Umw  had  for  a  lengthened  period  Icnids  of 
ita  own,  who  bore  the  title  of  barons.  Aimar, 
who  lived  in  921,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  was  the  first  of  these  barons  of  whom 
there  b  any  authentic  account  HaWiig  been 
succeeded  by  his  tliird  son  Archambaud,  his  name 
became  that  of  all  his  successors  in  the  seignon*. 
Archambaud  IX.,  the  last  of  the  name,  haviiig 
accompanied  St  Louis  to  the  East  died  in  Cypms. 
Beatrix  of  Burgundv,  his  grand-daughter,  marriai 
Robert  of  France,  Oount  of  Clermont,  one  of  the 
sons  of  St  Louis,  bringing  to  liim  in  dowry  the 
lordships  of  Bourbon,  Charolais,  and  St,  Just,  in 
Champagne.  Tlieir  posterity,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  house,  took  the  surname  of  I^or- 
bon ;  and  subsequently  filled  the  thrones  of  France, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  Lucca. 

BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS,  a  town  of  France. 
d(^p.  Haute  Mame,  cap,  cant,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Borne  and  the  Apance,  21  m.  EXE.  Langres. 
Pop.  4,080  in  1861.  The  town  is  agreeablv  situ- 
ated on  the  plateau  and  acclivity  of  a  hill ;  and 
having  been  nearly  burnt  down  in  1717,  has  been 
rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  and  has  some  fine  pro- 
menades and  fountains.  It  owes  its  celebrity  io 
its  hot  baths,  which  occupy  the  site  of  a  thonnal 
establishment  of  the  Romans.  The  modem  build- 
ings connected  with  the  baths,  including  the  Hotd 
de  Ville,  a  recent  erection,  most  part  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  company  using  tlie 
waters,  are  among  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  France. 
A  hospital,  founded  here  in  1732,  for  the  use  of 
the  military'  attending  the  baths,  has  been  much 
enlarged  since  1815,  and  is  now  capable  of  accom- 
modating 500  soldiers  and  100  olficers.    The  heat 
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of  the  Irater  varies  from  4(P  to  62°  Reaumur,  or 
from  about  12(P  to  156^  Fahrenheit  They  are 
principally  employed  in  cases  of  paralysis  and 
zheumatism. 

BOURBON -VENDE'E,  or  NAPOLE'ON- 
VENDE'E,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Vend^  of 
which  it  is  the  o^ital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ton,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  d^p.,  40  m.  S. 
Nantes,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Pop.  8,298  in  1861.  This  town  occupies  the  site 
of  Rocbe-sur-Yon,  a  strong  feudal  castle,  having 
near  it  a  miserable  little  town.  The  castle,  after 
undergoing  many  vicissitudes,  was  dismantled 
by  Louis  A I II.,  and  finally  destroyed  in  1793. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  the  pacification  of  Yend^,  it  became 
necemary  to  select  a  place  for  its  capital,  and 
Roche-sur-Ton  was  fixed  upon.  Napoleon  gave 
the  town,  which  had  to  be  entirely  created,  his 
own  name,  whidi  it  bore  till  1815,  when,  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon,  it  recovered  its  old 
name.  But  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  once 
more  brought  back  the  imperial  prefix,  by  which 
the  place  is  still  officially  known  ;  though  the 
people  mostly  adhere  to  the  original  name.  The 
old  town  occupies  the  ravine  between  the  barracks 
and  the  new  town.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  a  departmental  college,  a  so- 
ciety of  agriculture,  sciences,  and  arts,  a  public 
library  with  5,000  volumes,  a  hospital,  and  a 
theatre. 

BOURBOURG,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  du  Nord, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  canal  of  Colrae,  communicating 
with  Dunkirk,  9  m.  SW.  Dunkirk.  Pop.  2,617  in 
1861.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  miry  nature 
of  the  soil  (bourbeux)  on  which  it  is  built.  It  has 
fabrics  of  tobacco,  potteries,  and  tUe-works.  Pre- 
viously to  the  revolution  there  was  here  an  abbacy 
for  noble  ladies,  of  which  the  unfortunate  Mane 
Antoinette  was  natroness. 

BOUKG,  or  BOURG-EN-BRESSE,  a  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Ain,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Reyssouse,  21  m.  ESE.  Mftcon;  on  the  railway 
from  Mftcon  to  Chamb^ry.  Pop.  14,052  in  1861. 
Situation  pleasant;  streets  narrow  and  crooked: 
formerly  ahnost  all  the  houses  were  built  of  wood, 
and  many  of  them  are  so  still,  but  within  the 
last  half-century  the  use  of  stone  has  become  more 
generaL  It  is  traversed  by  the  little  rivulet  Cone, 
and  has  several  fine  fountains.  The  ditches  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  were  dried  in  1771,  and 
have  been  converted  into  gardens.  Principal  pub- 
lic buildings —  the  cathedral  or  high  church,  the 
haDe-au-b&  or  grenette,  theatre,  U5tel  de  Yille, 
prefecture  and  a  monument  in  honour  of  Gen. 
Joubert.  It  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a 
departmental  college,  a  primary  normal  school,  a 
public  library  with  18,000  volumes,  a  society  of 
emulation  and  agriculture,  a  departmental  mu- 
seum, a  botanical  garden,  and  several  gratuitous 
courses  of  instruction  in  different  departments  of 
Bcience  and  art  Six  high  roads  meet  here,  besides 
the  railway,  which  on  this  place  runs  a  branch  line 
to  Besan^on.  The  celebrated  astronomer  Lalande 
was  a  native  of  Bouig.  Adjoining  Bourg  is  the 
church  of  Brou,  a  vast  edifice,  begun  in  1511,  and 
containing  some  fine  tombs.  There  is  attached  to 
it  a  diocesan  seminary,  with  140  scholars.  Bouig 
is  very  ancient,  being  supposed  by  De  Thou  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Forum  Segusianorum  of  the 
Romans;  but  according  to  D'Anville,  Feurs  on 
the  Loire  is  identical  with  the  Forum  Segusia- 
norum. After  being  long  subject  to  the  house  of 
Savoy,  Bourg  was  united  to  1<  ranee  in  1601. 

BouRO,  or  BouRO-suR-GiRONDK,  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Gironde,   cap.  cant.,  on   the  Dor- 
doinie,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Garonne,  15  m. 
Vol- I. 
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N.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  2,781  in  1861.  It  has  a  small 
port,  where  the  com,  wine,  and  other  products  of 
the  environs,  are  shipped. 

BOURGANEUF,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Creuse, 
cap.  arrond.,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Thorion, 
18  m.  SSW.  GueieL  Pop.  8,226  in  1861.  It  has 
two  porcelain-works,  and  a  paper  manufactory. 
This  town  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  resi- 
dence of  Zizim,  or  Djem,  the  yoiuiger  brother  of 
Ba^'azid  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  was  confined 
in  it  and  other  places  in  France,  in  consequence  of 
a  dishonourable  treaty  negotiated  in  1482  between 
Bayazid  and  Pierre  d'  Am>usson,  grand  master  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  lord  of  &)urganeuf,  who 
had  given  Zizim  a  safe  conduct.  A  large  tower, 
in  which  the  latter  Lb  said  to  have  been  confined, 
still  exists.  Having  been  liberated  from  his  im- 
prisonment in  this  place,  the  unfortunate  prince 
was  carried  to  Italy  in  1487,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  poisoned  in  1495,  by  an  agent  of  his 
brother  and  the  infamous  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

BOURGAS,  or  BOURGHAS,  a  sefl^port  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Ruumelia,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  70  m. 
NE.  Adrianople;  hit.  420  29'  20"  N.,  long.  27°  28' 
E.  Pop.  6,000.  It  is  built  on  a  promontory  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  has  a  neat  clean  appearance. 
Its  fortress  is  in  ruins.  It  has  a  celebrated  manu- 
factory of  pottery.  '  A  fine  clay  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  formed  into  pipe  bowls, 
cups,  and  other  utensils.  These  are  unglazed,  but 
highly  polished,  and  ornamented  with  ^ding. 
In  this  state  the^  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops 
of  the  bazar,  wmch  forms  the  principal  street  of 
the  town ;  and  as  these  shops  are  matted,  and  kept 
clean  and  neat,  the  whole  has  a  rich  and  showy 
appearance.  They  pride  themselves  on  thi^  little 
maimfacture,  and  sell  it  proportionally  dear.' 
(Walsh's  Journey,  p.  120,  4th  ed.)  The  town  has 
also  some  trade  m  com,  wine,  butter,  cheese,  iron, 
and  other  productions  of  the  contiguous  country. 
The  Gulf  of  Bouigas  is  open  to  the  E. :  the  an- 
chorage is  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  and  has  a  depth 
of  from  12  to  5  fathoms. 

BOURG-DE-PE'AGE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Drome,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Isdre,  10  m.  NE.  Valence, 
Pop.  4,264  in  1861.  The  river  separates  it  from 
Romans,  of  which  it  is  properly  a  suburb.  It  is 
neat  and  well  built ;  and  has  manufactures  of  hats 
and  coarse  silk,  with  dye-works,  rope-works,  and 
tanneries.     (See  Romans.) 

BOURG-D'OYSANS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Is^re,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rive,  near  where  it  falls 
into  the  Romanche,  in  a  deep  valley  at  the  bottom 
of  a  steep  hill,  18  m.  SE.  Grenoble.  Pop.  2,796 
in  1861.  The  town  principally  consists  of  two 
long  streets,  with  ill-built  houses,  many  of  which 
have  their  windows  fitted  up  with  oiled  paper  in- 
stead of  glass.  The  valley  in  which  the  town  in 
situated  seems  to  be  on  all  sides  enclosed  by 
mountains,  and  was  for  a  while  completely  sul>- 
merged  and  formed  into  a  deep  extensive  lake. 
This  inundation  was  occasioned  by  the  course  of 
the  Romanche  having  been  obstructed,  in  the  11th 
century,  at  the  point  where  it  escapes  from  the 
valley,  by  rabbLsh  brought  down  from  the  acyoin- 
ing  mountains.  This  natural  mound,  having  been 
gradually  undermined,  at  length  gave  way,  and 
tbe  waters  of  the  lake  made  their  escape  on  the 
15th  Sept,  1219,  sweeping  all  before  them  as  far 
as  Grenoble,  which  was  laid  under  water. 

BOURGES  (an.  Avaricum),  a  city  of  France, 
d^  Cher,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  extensive 
plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Auion  and  th^Evre, 
124  m.  S.  Paris,  on  the  railway  finom  Orleans  to 
Lyons.  Pop.  28,064  in  1861.  The  town  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is 
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Burroiuided  hy  a  thick  wall  flanked  at  regular 
distances  with  lofty  towers;  but  the  honses  are 
mean-looking,  being  low  and  having  their  gables 
to  the  streets.  Large  tracts,  occupiMi  by  gardens, 
nurseries,  and  promenades,  are  enclosed  within 
the  walls,  so  that  the  streets  have  a  deserted  as- 
pect, though  less  so  at  present  than  formerly,  the 
population  having  increased  rapidly  daring  the 
last  ten  years.  Bourges  contams  some  fine  old 
public  buildings.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the 
cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  edifices  in 
France,  beg^  in  846,  but  not  finished  for  some 
centuries  afterwards.  It  is  848  ft  in  length,  by 
123  in  breadth,  and  has  several  towers,  the  highest 
of  which  has  an  elevation  of  221  ft.  The  palace 
of  the  archbishop  is  also  a  fine  edifice ;  its  garden, 
laid  out  by  Le  I^otre,  has  an  obelisk  in  honour  of 
the  Due  de  Charost  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  built  by 
Jacques  Coeur,  famous  aUke  for  his  skill  and  suc- 
cess as  a  merchant  and  financier,  his  immense 
wealth,  and  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  the 
victim,  is  a  splendid  Gothic  mansion,  that  cost  a 
vast  sum.  Besides  tiie  mayoralty,  it  furnishes 
accommodation  for  the  courts  of  law.  The  prisons 
are  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
dues  de  Bern ;  and  the  remains  of  tJie  old  tower 
that  formerly  commanded  the  town,  and  which 
was  demoli^ed  in  1651,  serve  to  enclose  the 
courts  of  the  prison.  There  are  also  the  Hotel  de 
Prefecture,  formerly  the  Hdtel  de  Tlntendance, 
barracks,  a  small  but  elegant  theatre,  a  college, 
two  laige  hospitals,  and  a  public  library  with 
13,000  volumes.  Bouiges  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  of  a  royal  college  with  about  240 
pupils,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary ^with  above  100  pupils,  and  a  secondai^ 
ecclesmstical  school ;  it  has  also  a  society  of  agn- 
culture,  commerce,  and  arts;  a  course  of  geometry 
and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  and  a  school  of 
midwifery.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  and  coarse 
cloths,  and  hosiery,  and  its  cutlery  has  been  long 
in  high  estimation.  There  are  in  the  town  two 
mineral  springs. 

Bourses  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
university  established  by  Louis  XI.  in  1463 ;  but 
this  having  been  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  its 
place  has  l^en  supplied  by  the  royal  college  already 
alluded  to.  Louis  XI.  was  bom  in  this  town;  and 
it  is  also  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  preacher 
Bourdaloue,  Jacques  Coeur,  and  other  distinguished 
persons. 

To  mark  his  respect  for  his  native  place,  Louis 
XI.  not  only  gave  it  a  university,  but  also  con- 
ferred on  its  mayors  and  magistrates  the  privilege 
of  nobility.  This,  however,  was  anything  but  an 
advanta^,  inasmuch  as  it  served  only  to  fill  the 
town  witii  poor  gentlemen,  and  to  discourage 
manufactures  and  commerce.  The  clergy  were 
also  exceedingly  numerous.  But  most  of  the 
religious  estabUiabments  were  suppressed  at  the 
revolution,  when  the  privileges  and  distinctions  of 
the  nobUity  and  gentry  were  also  abolished. 

Bourges  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
France.  It  was  taken  by  Gesar,  anno  52  b.c., 
and  was  for  475  years  the  capital  of  Aquitaine. 
It  has  suffered  much  at  difierent  periods  fironl  war, 
fire,  and  pestilence.  Several  councils  have  been 
held  in  it ;  and  here,  in  1488,  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  denominated  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, was  accepted  by  the  French  cleigy. 

BOURGNEUF,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d(^. 
Loire  Infe'rieure,  cap.  cant,  28  m.  SW.  Nantes. 
Pop.  2,893  in  1861.  The  port  dries  at  low  water; 
and  the  bay,  which  is  extensive,  is  gradually  fill- 
ing up  with  sand.  A  branch  line  of  railway  con- 
nects the  town  with  Nantes  and  Bourbon-Vend^ 
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There  were  formerly  in  the  vicinity  ver^  exten- 
sive salt  marshes,  the  produce  of  which  wss 
largely  exported;  bat  these,  though  still  very 
considerable,  are  now  materiallv  diminiaked. 
There  are  on  the  coast  large  beds  of  ovaters. 

BOURGOIN  (an,  Bayunumy,  a  town  of  Fiance, 
d^.  Is^  cap.  cant,  on  the  Bourbre,  in  a  fine 
situation,  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills,  9  m.  W. 
La  Tour-du-Pin.  Pop.  4^851  in  1861.  The  town 
is  neat  and  well  built ;  has  a  tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction,  and  manufactures  of  calicoes,  with 
|Mper-mills  and  flour-mills.  It  b  lavonnbl7 
situated  for  commerce,  being  traversed  by  Hii 
railwav  from  Grenoble  to  Lyons. 

BOtTRG-ST.-ANDEOL,  a  town  of  France,  d^ 
Ard^he.  in  an  agreeable  situation  on  the  Rhooe, 
9  m.  S.  Vi\Ter8.  Pop.  4,687  in  1861.  The  town 
has  several  good  buildings,  and  neat  well-kept 
streets ;  a  qua^  along  the  river,  and  a  handsome 
suspension  bridge  over  it,  with  some  trade  in 
com,  wine,  and  silk.  It  is  named  from  &. 
Andeol,  who  sullered  martyrdom  in  the  Tivands. 
in  the  begiiming  of  the  3rd  century.  Within  i 
short  distance  of  the  town  is  a  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  sculptured  on  the  face  of  t 
rock,  but  now  a  good  deal  defaced.  It  has  been 
ver^  variously  interpreted;  some  antiqnuin 
having  supposed  it  to  be  Diana  in  chase  of  i 
stag,  and  others  that  it  represents  a  aacrifioe  b 
honour  of  the  god  Mithras. 

BOURGUEIL,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Indi^et- 
Loire,  cap.  cant,  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  Doigt, 
9  m.  NNW.  Chinon.  Pop.  8,416  in  1861.  It 
has  a  communal  college,  and  ia  surrounded  \j 
fruitful  gardens,  where  anise,  coriander,  liqiurice, 
and  other  plants,  are  cultivated  to  such  an  ezteot 
as  to  supply  materials  for  a  pretty  extennrc 
trade.    Its  vicinity  also  produces  fine  red  wine. 

BOURLOS,  or  BOORLOS,  a  lake  or  lagooo  of 


of  the  Nile,  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  fon 
which  it  is  everywhere  separated  by  a  ninov 
neck  of  land,  except  at  one  point  where  it  cob- 
municates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  n- 
ciently  the  Sibbenitic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  '^ 
about  38  m.  in  length,  and  17  m.  in  its  gieatot 
breadth.  It  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  several 
canals ;  and  is  mostly  shallow  and  maxshy,  beiii^ 
na^'igable  only  along  its  N.  shore. 

BOURN,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  n 
Lincoln,  parts  of  Kesteven,  wapentake  AveM 
91  m.  N.  London.  Area,  8,190  acres.  Pon.  ef 
par.,  1821,  2,242 ;  1831,  2,589 ;  1861, 3,730.  Fop. 
of  town,  3,060  in  1861.  Bourn  is  situated  in  • 
level  district  adjacent  to  the  fens,  the  town  cod- 
sisting  chiefly  of  one  long  atreet  of  weU-bok 
modem  houses:  the  church  is  the  remainiB; 
portion  of  a  much  larger  structure,  in  the  Nodbu 
style  with  2  towers.  There  are  Baptist  and  We»' 
leyan  chapels ;  an  endowed  free  school  for  M 
children;  2  almshouses,  one  supporting  6  ^ 
men,  the  other  6  women;  and  a  town  halLs 
handsome  modem  edifice,  on  the  site  of  oneboBt 
by  Lord  Burleigh  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :  it 
has  a  market-i^lace  under.  The  weekly  miik^ 
is  on  Saturday.  Annual  fain  are  held  April  u 
May  7,  and  Oct.  29.  A  navigable  canal  extendi 
from  the  town  to  Spalding  and  Boston,  by  wbiek 
coal,  timber,  and  other  commodities  are  svppliei 
The  Great  Northem  railway  also  has  a  stitioa 
here.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  leather 
and  wool.  There  are  several  large  tan-yaida* 
Petty  sessions  for  the  parts  of  Kesteven  are  t^ 
held  in  the  town,  and  it  is  a  polling  place  for  thi 
district  and  Holland.  The  name  is  derived  fn4 
a  small  stream  of  remarkably  pure  water,  whi^ 
gushes  from  a  source  near  Bourn.    Boduui  coil 
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and  tesselated  pavements  have  been  found  on  the 
site ;  trenches  and  mounds  of  a  Saxon  castle  are 
traceable:  a  prioiy  of  Augustine  monks  was 
founded  in  Wm.  II.  s  reign,  whose  revenue,  at  the 
general  suppression,  was  197/.  17«.  bd,  Wm. 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  (Elizabeth's  minister),  was 
bom  in  this  town  in  1520.  Dr.  Dodd,  onoe  cele- 
brated as  a  popular  preacher,  but  now  principally 
remembered  by  his  disgraceful  death,  was  aiso  a 
native  of  Bourn. 

BOURTANG,  a  fortified  viUage  of  the  Nether- 
lands, prov.  Groningen,  in  the  extensive  morass 
of  the  same  name,  81  m.  £SE.  Groningen.  The 
morass,  though  it  increases  its  strength,  renders 
it  unhealthy.  Pop.  360  in  1861.  The  place  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1593,  and  by  the 
French  in  1795. 

BOUSSA,  a  dty  of  Interior  Africa,  and  cap. 
of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  an  isL  of  the 
Niger;  lat.  10°  14'  N.,  long.  6©  11'  E.    Pop.  ac- 
cording to  Clapperton,  10,000  or  12,000;  but, 
according  to  Lander,  16,000  or  18,000.    The  coun- 
try in  the  neighbourhood  is  bold  and  rocky,  which 
renders  Boussa  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
for  its  walls  (which  are  tolerably  well  built,  and 
kept  in  good  repair)  extend  to,  and  are  united 
with,  the  two  extremities  of  a  rocky  precipice 
which  slurts  the  W.  branch  of  the  enclosing  river. 
The  houses  are,  however,  built  in  detached  patches, 
and  do  not  occupy  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
walled  area,  presenting  the  appearance  of  several 
small  villag^  rather  than  of  one  continuous 
town.    The  prov.  of  Boussa  extends  about  50  m. 
N.  of  the  river,  and  is  about  the  same  length  from 
K.  to  S.,  the  city  l;^ng  about  15  m.  from  its  S. 
extremity.    The  soil  is  very  fertile,  especially 
that  of  the  isL,  producing  corn,  yams,  cotton,  rice, 
timber  trees,  and  other  African  vegetation,  in 
great  abundance:  it  also  abounds  in  the  usual 
African  animals;  elephants,  hippopotami,  lions, 
and  tigers.    Boussa  is  considered,  politically,  as 
part  CH  the  great  kingdom  of  Boigoo;  but  it 
appears  as  if  the  different  states  were  perfectly 
independent  of  each  other,  though  all  speaking 
the  same  language ;  at  all  events,  llie  communi- 
eations  of  the  Siutan  of  Boussa  with  Clapperton 
and  Lander  seem  to  have  had  no  reference  to 
any  controlling  power.    Of  the  Boigoo  states, 
Boussa  is,  if  not  the  largest,  the  most  populous 
and  most  powerful.    (CUpperton's  2nd  Exped. 
pp.  96-106 ;  Lander's  Records,  i.  141-143.) 

Boussa  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  from  its 
bein^  the  spot  where  the  enterprising  Mungo 
Park  met  his  death.  After  his  first  successful 
expedition  in  the  service  of  the  Afirican  Associa- 
tion, that  adventurous  txaveller  was  employed  by 
government  to  complete  his  own  partial  discovery 
of  the  course  of  the  Niger.  This  commission  he 
did  not  live  to  effect;  loter  traversing  a  far  laiger 
portion  of  Africa  than  had  before  been  traversed 
by  any  European,  his  boat  was  attacked  by  a 
native  armv  at  this  place,  where  the  river  is  shut  in 
by  two  high  rocks,  leaving  barely  passage  room  for 
the  current,  at  through  a  door,  (Adami  Fatouma's 
Jonmal,  p.  214.)  Assailed  from  the  top  of  these 
rocks.  Park  defended  himself  for  a  long  while, 
throwing  all  his  provisions  overboard  to  lighten 
his  boat;  till,  finding  all  hope  of  successfi^  re- 
sistance at  an  end,  he,  with  his  remaining  com- 
panions, leaped  into  the  water,  in  a  last  attempt 
to  escape  by  swimming,  and  was  drowned,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  missiles 
hurled  down  upon  him.  The  boat  subsequentlv 
drifted  on  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  not  half  a  stone  s 
throw  from  Boussa ;  and  a  slave  of  Park,  the  only 
living  remnant  of  his  unfbrtunate  expedition,  was 
made   prisoner,     llie  cause  of  this  murderous 
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attack  is  represented  by  Isaacco  and  Adami 
Fatouma,  Park's  native  frienda,  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  knavery  of  a  chief,  who,  secreting 
the  presents  entrusted  to  him  by  Park  for  the 
king,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  hitter,  by 
tellmg  him,  *  the  white  men  had  left  nothing  for 
him.'  The  exphmation  given  to  Lander  on  the 
spot,  twenty  vears  later,  however,  was,  that  the 
natives  took  the  adventurers  for  a  party  of  Fella- 
tahs,  which  nation  had  just  then  commenced  that 
series  of  usurpations  which  they  have  since  carried 
to  an  extreme  height  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
destruction  of  the  traveller  was  signalised  by 
feastings  and  rejoicings ;  but  before  the  revelries 
were  endM,  it  so  chanced  that  an  infectious  dis- 
order broke  out  among  the  Boussians,  sweeping 
off  the  sultan  and  a  great  number  of  his  subjects, 
among  whom,  it  is  reported,  the  murderers  of  the 
party  were  included.  The  effect  of  this  upon  a 
superstitious  people  may  be  conceived;  prayers 
and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  white  man's 
god,  and  an  expression  grew  into  use  among  the 
surrounding  nations,  of  which  subsequent  travel- 
lers have  felt  the  full  benefit,  ♦  Do  not  hurt  the 
white  men,  unless  you  would  perish  like  the  people 
of  Boussa:  The  Boussians  themselves  share  full  v 
in  this  feeling ;  they  are  overwhelmed  with  shame 
at  a  recurrence  to  the  subject,  and  plead  their 
youth  at  the  time,  or  their  personal  innocence, 
without  attempting  the  slightest  exculpation  of 
their  fathers.  (Park's  Journal ;  Lander's  Records, 
L  144-9J 

BOUSSAC,  a  town  of  France,  d^p,  Creuse,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  a  steep  rock,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Veron,  ^and  the  Little  Creuse,  21  m.  NE.  Gueret, 
on  the  railway  from  Moulins  to  Limoges.  Pop.  995 
in  1861.  Boussac  contains  fewer  inhabitants  than 
the  capital  of  any  other  arronriissement  in  France. 
It  stands  on  a  rock,  and  is  almost  inaccessible  to 
carriages;  surrounded  with  waUs  flanked  with 
bastions,  commanded  by  an  old  embattled  castle, 
ttom  which  the  view  extends  along  a  defile  formed 
by  arid  and  wild  mountains,  fte  town  is  as 
gloomy  a  residence  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

BOUXWILLER,  or  BUSCH\VEILER,a  town 
of  France,  d^p.  Bas  Rhm,  cap.  cant,  near  the 
Moder,  surrounded  by  mountains  and  forests,  20  m. 
NW.  Strasbu:^.  Pop.  3,825  in  1861.  It  is  com- 
manded by  a  fine  old  Gothic  castle,  and  has  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton,  linen,  arms,  and  braziers' 
ware,  with  breweries  and  bleachfields. 
BOVA,  an  inland  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
— io,  cap.  cant,  on  a  mountain,  17  m.  ESE. 


__  0.  Pop.  4,020  in  1862.  This  town  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1783,  but  was  re- 
built in  better  taste  under  the  patronage  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  a 
cathedral,  and  several  charehes,  a  seminary,  a 
hospital,  and  2  monts-de-nUte, 

This,  as  well  as  several  other  towns  in  the  Nea- 
politan states,  is  believed  to  have  been  founded 
or  at  an  events  to  have  been  occupied,  by  fugitives 
flying  from  Epmis  and  the  Morea  to  escape  the 
cruelty  of  the  Turks.  The  foundation  of  Bova  is 
ascribed  to  the  great  immigration  which  took 
place  in  1477,  when  John  Castriot,  son  of  the 
famous  Geoii^e  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg,  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  hereditary  dominions  by  the  Turk- 
ish conqueror,  Mahomet  II.  At  Uter  periods 
simihir  immigrations  took  place  from  Corona  and 
Maina.  The  unmjgranta  and  their  descendants 
have  continued  to  oe  a  distinct  race,  and  have 
preserved  the  language  and  dress,  though  not  the 
religion,  of  their  forefathers.  They  occupy  several 
towns  and  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, theb  total  number  being  at  present  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  52,000.  '^'^ 
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BO VEY  TRACEY,  a  par.  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Devon,  hund.  Teignbridge,  166  m.  SW.  by  W. 
London.  Area  6,480  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  1821, 
1,685 ;  1831, 1,697,  and  2,080  in  1861.  The  town 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which 
the  Bovey  flows,  and  is  crossed  by  an  andcnt 
bridge  of  three  arches.  There  is  one  main  street, 
which  branches  off  at  the  ancient  market-place 
like  a  Y,  one  part  continuing  up  the  ascent,  the 
other  extending  to  the  brid^.  There  are  a  few 
respectable  modem  houses,  but  the  greater  part 
are  ancient,  and  meanly  built.  The  church  is  a 
(lOthic  structure,  with  a  good  tower,  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  town ;  there  are  also  Baptist  and  Wesleyan 
chapels,  and  an  endowed  free  school  for  twenty- 
four  children.  Annual  cattle  fairs  are  held  on 
Easter  Mon.,  Holy  Thurs.,  1st  Thurs.  July,  1st 
Thurs.  Nov.  The  market  (granted  in  1259)  has 
been  discontinued  within  the  present  century. 
There  are  two  potteries,  which  employ  many  of 
the  inhabitants;  the  remainder  are  engaged  in 
agriculture;  serge  weaving  and  wool  combing 
were  once  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
have  become  extinct  only  within  a  recent  period. 
A  portreeve  and  bailiflf  are  annually  appointed  at 
a  court  leet  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  Bovey  heatnfield,  extending  at  the  base  of 
the  town,  is  a  low  moory  tract,  between  7  and  8  m. 
in  circ,,  surrounded  by  bills  which  open  to  the  SE., 
in  which  direction  the  Teign  flows  after  being 
joined  by  the  Bovey.    The  granite  hills  on  the 
outskirts  of  Dartmoor  rise  on  the  W.  side,  and 
the  green  sand  range  of  Haldon  on  the  E    The 
Bovey  coal  and  cuy  formations  traverse   this 
plain  in  a  SE.  direction,  their  outcrop  being  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands. 
There  are  seven  beds  of  lignite,  in  all  forming 
continuous  strata  of  abput  70  ft.  in  thickness, 
and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  "23  ft.  at  the  part 
where  they  are  worked  for  the  use  of  the  pot- 
tery, which  stands  on  the  spot,  and  which  is 
almost  the  only  purpose  to  which  the  fuel  is  ap- 
propriated, the  imperfect  combustion  and  lan;e 
proportion  of  ashes  rendering  it  unavailable  for 
general  purposes,  though  occasionally  used  in  the 
cottages  of  the  neighbouring  poor.    The  clay  beds 
overUe  the  lignite :  there  are  five  in  all,  running 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  alternating  with 
beds  of  sand  and  gravel ;  the  four  western  beds 
are  potter's  clav ;  the  other  pipe  clay :  shafts  are 
sunk  on  and  through  them,  at  intervals,  for  6  or 
7  ro.  along  their  course,  at  such  parts  as  are  found 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  market;  they  vary  in 
depth  from  40  to  90  ft.,  the  lignite  being  always 
arrived  at  in  sinking  through  the  four  western 
beds,  and  a  fine  sand  under  the  eastern  one.  From 
50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  this  clav  are  shipped 
annually  at  the  port  of  Teignmouth  for  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
excavated  in  the  parish  of  Kingstointon,  and  con- 
veyed thither  by  the  Stover  Canal,  formed  through 
this  inland  basin,  and  locking  into  the  Teign, 
about  3  m.  above  the  place  of  shipments    This 
canal  effectually  drained  the  greater  part  of  what 
had  previously  been  an  unhealthy  morass,  and 
fitted  it  for  cultivation ;  a  railway  from  the  Hay  tor 
granito  quarries  traverses  the  heathfield,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  head  of  it :  both  were  creations  of 
the  Templar  family,  whose  mansion  and  property 
have  since  been  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
BO  VINO  (an.  Vibinum)^  a  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Foggia,  Capitanata,  cap.  distr.,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  watered  by  the  Cer- 
varo,  19  m.  SSW.  Foggia.    Pop.  6,790  in  1862. 
It  is  fortified,  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the 
residence  of  a  judge  of  primary  jurisdiction;  it 
has  a  cathedral,  two  parish  churches,  and  several 
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convents.  A  battle  took  place  near  this  town  in 
1734,  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Imperialists, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

BOXTEL,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
Brabant,  on  the  Dommel,  7  m.  S.  Bois-le-Duc 
Pon.  4,205  in  1861.  Here  was  fought,  on  the 
14tn  Aug.,  1794,  an  obstinate  action  between 
the  French  and  the  aUied  British  and  Dutch 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  Utter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
and  obliged  to  retire  behind  the  Maese. 

BOYLE,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Roecom- 
mon,  prov.  Connaught,  on  the  Bovle,  94  m.  WNW. 
Dublin,  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  3,483  in  1831,  and  8,098  in  1861.  The  census 
of  1861  gave  160  males  and  201  females  as  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Church,  and  1,268  male 
with  1,375  female  Roman  Catholics;  the  re»t 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  Bovle  is  divided 
by  the  river  into  two  portions,  wLich.are  con- 
nected by  a  fine  modem  bridge;  and  there  are 
two  other  bridges  near  the  town.  The  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  two  Rom.  CatL 
chapels,  and  Baptist  and  Methodist  meeting- 
houses ;  a  new  market-house,  a  lecture-room,  and 
large  barracks.  It  Lb  a  constabulary  station ;  and 
has  a  dispensary,  bridewell,  savings'  bank,  and 
loan  fund.  The  chief  articles  of  trade,  which  it 
wholly  carried  on  by  land  carriage,  axe  grnn, 
buttor,  and  flax :  some  coarse  woollens  are  manu- 
factured. The  butter-market  is  on  Monda>js,  but 
the  principal  market-day  is  Satnidav:  fain  oo 
March  6,  April  3,  May  9'  and  30,  July  9  and  25, 
Aug.  16,  Oct  1,  and  Nov.  25. 

The  coiporation,  under  a  charter  granted  by 
James  I.,  m  1613,  consists  of  the  boiough-master. 
twelve  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
freemen.  It  returned  two  mem.  to  the  Iridi 
H.  of  C.  until  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfian- 
chised.  General  sessions  are  held  every  nine 
months,  and  petty  sessions  on  Mondays.  A  sene- 
schal's court  m  the  town  has  jurisdiction  in  several 
adjoining  baronies,  but  none  in  the  boroagb. 
Branches  of  the  Belfast  and  Agricultoiml  banks 
were  opened  here  in  1835  and  1^6. 

BOYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  has  its  aooroe 
in  the  bog  of  Allen,  near  Carbeny,  in  Kildare, 
225  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  NE. 
by  Trim,  Navan,  and  Shme,  to  TuUoghaUen, 
whence  it  follows  an  E.  course  to  Dragfaeda, 
uniting  with  the  sea  about  2  m.  lower  down.  The 
bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  2  ft.  water  at  low  spring- 
ebbs,  and  from  9  to  10  ft,  at  high  water :  hence 
only  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  can  come  up  to 
Drogheda.  It  has  been  rendered  navigable  for 
barges  as  far  as  Navan. 

The  Boyne  will  be  ever  memorable  in  British 
history  for  the  important  victory  gained  on  its 
banks,  about  3  m.  above  Drogheda,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1690,  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
William  III.,  over  those  of  James  II.  This  vic- 
tory, by  securing  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  government  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  British  empire  in 
wealth,  power,  and  population.  In  1786,  an  obelisk, 
150  ft.  m  height,  was  erected  in  commemoration 
of  this  great  event,  on  the  point  facing  the  ford  at 
Oldbridge,  2  m.  W.  Drogheda,  where  King  Wil- 
liam was  wounded  in  the  arm  on  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  the  battle. 

BRA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Cnneo, 
cap.  mand.,  near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Stura,  22  m. 
N.  MondovL  Pop.  12,946  in  1862.  It  has  thi«e 
parish  churches,  a  hospital,  with  fabrics  of  silk 
and  linen,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and 
cotton.    It  is  reckoned  particularly  healthy. 
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BRABANT,  N.  and  S.,  provinoes  of  the  low 
conntnes,  the  first  making  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  Utter  of  that  of  Belgimn, 
nrhich  see. 

BHACCIANO,  a  town  (an.  Sabate)  and  lake 
(an.  Locus  HabaHmu)  of  Central  Italy,  25  m.  N. 
Kome.  Pop.  2,600  in  1862.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  is  well  built,  has  a 
flourishing  paper  manufactory,  and  an  appearance 
of  prospenty.  It  has  a  magnificent  feudal  castle 
bdon^g  to  the  Torlonia  family,  now  dukes  of 
Braociano. 

The  lake  is  nearly  circular;  its  circumference, 
without  following  aU  the  windings  of  the  shore, 
being  about  20  m.  It  is  not  generally  deep,  but  is 
well  stocked  with  fish.  The  Monte  Kocca  Ro- 
mana,  covered  with  wood,  rises  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  lake,  and  it  is  in  most  parts  bordered  by  hills. 
Besides  Bracciano,  it  has  on  its  margin  Trivig- 
Mno  (an.  Trebonianum),  AnguilUra  ^n.  Atiffu- 
tara),  Vicarello  (an.  View  Aurelit),  San  Stefano, 
near  which  are  the  ruins  of  several  Roman  villas, 
*c.  It  gives  rise  to  the  river  Arone  (an.  Art})^ 
which  falls  into  the  sea  about  8  m.  N.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  sceneiy  round  the  lake 
is  of  the  most  pleasing  and  sylvan  kind. 

BRACKLEY,  a  bor.  and  town  of  Enghmd,  co. 
Northampton,  hund.  King's  Sutton,  66  m.  NW. 
London,  on  the  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  2,239  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a 
slope,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ouse,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  two-arched  bridge.  Houses  mostly 
of  unhewn  stone.  There  are  two  churches  of 
great  antiquity;  a  national  school;  almshouses 
founded  in  1668 ;  and  a  good  town-hall.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  an  anniuil  fair 
on  St  Andrew's  day.  Under  a  charter  of  2  James 
II.  it  had  a  mayor,  seven  aldermen,  and  26  capital 
buxgesses;  and  these,  until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised,  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  returning  two  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  The  charter  authori^  courts  of  record 
and  of  quarter  sessions,  but  the^  have  lon(^  been 
disused.  The  borough  comprises  two  distinct 
parishes,  only  ecclesiastically  united,  Brackley  St. 
James,  and  Brackley  St.  Peter.  It  is  the  union 
town  of  30  parishes. 

BRADFORD,  a  par.,  market  town,  and  pari 
and  municipal  bor.  of  England,  W.  riding  co. 
York,  81  m.  W.  by  S.  York,  and  8^  m.  W.  Leeds, 
183  m.  NNW.  London  by  road,  196  m.  by 
Great  Northern  railway,  and  212^  m.  by  the  Mid- 
land railway.  The  par.  contains  83,710  acres, 
and  had,  in  'l841, 106,267  inhab.,  and  166,068  in 
1861.  The  township  of  Bradford  had,  in  1801,  a 
pop.  of  6,893;  in  1821,  of  13,064;  in  1841,  of 
84^60 ;  and  1861,  of  48,646.  But  in  addition  to 
the  township  of  Bradfoid,  the  townships  of  Mau- 
ningham.  Bowling  and  Horton,  including  the 
Hamlets  of  Great  and  little  Horton,  are  included 
in  the  pari,  and  municipal  bor.,  which  had,  in  1841, 
a  pop.  of  66,608 ;  and  m  1861,  of  106,218. 

Bndford  is  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aire, 
at  the  junction  of  three  extensive  valleys.  Though 
the  streets  in  the  older  parts  be  in  general  narrow, 
those  of  a  more  recent  date,  which  are  by  far  the 
moet  extensive,  are  sufficiently  broad,  and  thev 
are  all  well  paved  and  lighted.  The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  brought  from  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  20  miles.  Houses  wholly  of  stone,  and 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  town  has  a  thriv- 
ing appearance,  indicative  of  its  highly  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  is 
a  structure  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  there  are  17  other 
churches.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, Unitarians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Presby- 
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terians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Society  of  Friends, 
have  all  places  of  worship.  A  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
chartered  and,  in  part,  endowed  by  Charles  II., 
was  rebuilt  in  1830.  It  is  open  to  all  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  parish,  who  may  become  candidates  for 
exhibitions  to  Queen's  CfoUege,  Oxford.  Here, 
also,  are  national  schools,  with  Lancastrian  schools, 
schools  of  industry,  and  infant  schooU.  The  Bap- 
tists and  Independents  have  each  a  college  or  aca- 
demical institution  within  ^  m.  of  the  town  for 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  their  respective 
ministries ;  and  the  Methodists  have  a  school  for 
the  sons  of  their  preachers  at  Woodhouse  Grove, 
4  m.  distant.  The  Exchange,  a  handsome  build- 
ing, in  which  assemblies  are  sometimes  held,  has 
attached  to  it  a  library  and  news-room.  A  me- 
chanics' institute,  founded  in  1832,  has  a  library, 
reading  rooms,  and  lecture  rooms.  Among  the 
other  notable  buildings  are — the  Court-house, 
built  in  1834,  where  the  sessions  are  held;  Piece 
Hall,  144  ft.  long,  for  the  sale  of  alpaca  and  other 
stuffs;  and  St.  George's  Music  Hall,  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  a  hall  capable  of  accommodating  3,360 
persons.  There  is  also  a  fine  park,  called  Peel 
Park,  for  public  use.  A  dispensary  is  liberally 
supported ;  and  there  are  numerous  other  chari- 
table institutions.  The  first  temperance  society  in 
England  was  established  here. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  divided 
into  8  wards,  governed  by  a  mayor,  14  aldermen, 
and  42  councillors.  The  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal bounds  are  co-extensive.  The  borough  in- 
come was  9,698^  in  1861.  The  amount  assessed 
to  property  tax,  in  1861,  was  480,02U,  and  the 
net  rateable  value  290,919^  The  Reform  Act 
made  Bradford  a  pari,  bor.,  and  conferred  on  it  for 
the  first  time  thej)rivilege  of  returning  two  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  The  number  of  registered  electois, 
in  1861,  was  3,880.  Bradford  is  also  a  polling 
place  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  present  importance  and  rapid  growth  of 
Bradford  are  wholly  owing  to  the  spirit  and  suc- 
cess with  which  tlie  inhabs.  have  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industry.  The  production  of 
worsted  yam  and  stuffs  constitutes  the  staple  busi- 
ness of  the  town.  Norwich  was  formerly  the  great 
seat  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  which,  indeed,  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  par. 
of  Worsted  in  Norfolk,  into  which  it  had  been 
early  introduced.  But  the  superior  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture  enjoved  by 
Bradford,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  unlimited 
command  of  coal,  have  given  it,  in  this  respect,  a 
decided  advantage  over  Norwich. 

There  were  in  the  par.  of  Bradford,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  town,  in  1861, 156  worsted,  woollen, 
and  cotton  mills.  Laige  iron  foundries  are  esta- 
blished at  Bowling  and  Low  Moor.  At  Saltaire, 
on  the  Aire,  is  the  extensive  factory  of  Messrs. 
Salt,  in  which  above  4,000  hands  are  employed. 
The  entire  par.  of  Bradford  is  very  densely  peo- 
pled, and  along  all  the  principal  roads  there  is  an 
almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Besides  the  worsted  and  woollen  trades, 
which  are  the  principal  employments,  and  others 
more  recently  mtruduced,  the  iron  trade  has  ex- 
isted from  time  immemorial,  as  is  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  Roman  coins,  in  the 
midst  of  a  mass  of  scoriie,  the  refuse  of  an  ancient 
bloomery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The 
supply  of  ore  is  abundant ;  but  the  works,  though 
considerable,  are  not  so  extensive  as  might,  per- 
hacw,  have  been  anticipated.  The  command  uf 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal  has,  as  stated  above, 
been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  manufiictures  of  the  town.     This 
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progreas  has,  also,  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
focilityr  of  communication  with  the  porta  on  the  E. 
and  W.  coasts  of  the  kinedom,  by  the  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  canal,  a  branch  m>m  which  is  caiiied  mto 
the  town ;  and  by  the  network  of  railways,  which 
connect  Bradford  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  festival  numerously  attended,  and  celebrated 
with  much  gaiety,  is  held  at  Bradford  every  seventh 
year,  in  honour  of  Bishop  Blaise,  said  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  wool-combing.  Markets  are  held  on 
Thursdays ;  faus  on  March  3rd,  4th,  July  17th, 
18th,  19th,  and  Dec.  9th,  10th,  11th ;  the  last  is  a 
great  mart  for  pigs.  The  banks  are  the  Bradford 
Banking  Companv,  Bradford  District  Bank,  Brad- 
ford Commercial  mnking  Company,  branches  of 
the  Leeds  and  W.  Riding  and  of  the  Yorkshire 
banks,  a  private  banking  house,  and  a  savings' 
bank.  A  custom-house  and  inland  bonding  war&- 
house  have  been  established  here  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Customs  Act  of  1860.  The  customs 
revenue,  in  1862,  amounted  to  32,710/. 

Bradford  (Great),  or  Bradford-oh-Avok, 
a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  hund. 
Bradford,  on  the  Avon,  93  m.  W.  by  8.  London  by 
road,  and  109  m.  by  Great  Western  railway  and 
branch  line.  Pop.  of  town  -4,291,  and  of  parish 
*<,082  in  1861.  The  river  divides  the  town  mto  2 
parts  (called  the  New,  and  Old  towns),  and  is 
crossed  by  2  bridges,  one  ancient,  with  9  arches; 
the  other  modem,  with  4.  The  old  town  consists 
chiefly  of  8  streets,  each  above  the  other,  on  the 
Flope  and  brow  of  a  hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
N.  bank ;  most  of  the  streets  are  veiy  narrow,  but 
in  this  r^pect  many  improvements  have  been 
made  within  a  recent  period.  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  and  many  of  them  very  respectable 
structures.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  at 
the  foot  of  the  hiU.  Six  of  the  principal  sects  of 
dissenters  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town; 
there  is  a  charity  school  for  60  boys,  founded  in 
1712,  and  2  sets  of  almshouses,  one  for  men,  one 
for  women.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturda;^, 
and  an  annual  fair  on  Trinity  Monday.  There  is 
also  a  cattle  fair  at  Bradfordleigh,  a  hamlet  in 
the  par.,  the  day  following  that  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Bradford  are  fine  broad- 
cloths and  kerseymeres — fur  these  it  has  been  noted 
for  a  very  long  period.  The  stone  quarries  in  Wins- 
ley  tithmg  employ  above  100  men.  It  enjoys  an 
extensive  water  communication  with  the  towns  to 
the  E.  and  W.,  by  means  of  the  Avon  and  Kennet 
CanaL  A  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  5L  is 
held  everj'  third  Tuesday ;  its  jurisdiction  com- 
prises 3  adjoining  hundreds,  and  it  is  held  on  the 
.  intermediate  Tuesdays,  at  Trowbridge  and  Melk- 
sham.  Bradford  is  a  union  town,  under  the  Poor 
Law  Act.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish,  11,740 
acres,  comprising,  beside  the  town,  4  chapelries 
and  1  dthing.  There  is  much  picturesque  scenery 
along  the  windings  of  the  river  and  the  dells  of  its 
wooded  hiUs,  and  many  fine  old  mansions.  The 
town  must  have  been  of*^  some  consequence  in  the 
Saxon  period,  for  St  Dunstan  was  elected  bishop 
of  Worcester  at  a  synod  held  in  it.  Bradford  sent 
members  to  one  parliament  in  Edward  I.'s  rei^n, 
but  never  since;  nor  is  there  any  record  of  its 
having  ever  be^n  incorporated. 

BI^lDIKG,  a  par.  and  marit.  bor.  town  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  div.  Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  E. 
Medina,  73  m.  SW.  London.  Pop.  of  parish  3,709 
in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Brading  Haven,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  consists  of  one  long  street  of  irregular  build- 
ings. The  church  is  said  to  have  l^n  built  in 
704,  but  it  must  have  undergone  extensive  altera- 
tions and  repairs.  There  are  also  two  dissenting 
lapels,  a  national  school  fur  60  children,  and  a 
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small  town-hall,  under  which  is  a  maricet-place, 
but  the  market  has  ceased  to  be  held.  There  are 
still  annual  fairs,  May  1,  Se[)tember  21.  There  is 
a  quay  for  the  accommodation  of  small  vessels, 
the  place  being  approachable  by  such  at  high 
water;  but  the  tract  which  fonns  the  estuary 
(about  900  acres)  is  uncovered  at  every  tide.  An 
attempt  to  embank  it,  and  shut  out  the  sea,  was 
made  by  Sir  H.  Middleton  (the  piniector  of  the 
New  River),  but  unsuccessfully.  Tne  town  was 
incorporated,  and  a  market  and' fair  granted  in  11 
Edw.  I. ;  there  was  andther  in  6  Edw.  YI.,  under 
which  the  town  was  governed  by  two  bailiffii  and 
two  magistntea,  the  former  elected  annually;  the 
latter  were  the  bailifis  of  the  preceding  year. 

BRADNINCH,  a  pax  and  bor.  of  England,  oo. 
Devon,  hupd.  Hayridge;  160  m.  W.  by  S.  London. 
Pop.  of  parish  1,796  in  1861 ;  area  4,320  acrsB. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence, 
surrounded  by  higher  hiUs,  except  on  the  S.,  and 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  collection  of  neat, 
thatched  cottages.  The  church  is  an  andat 
structure;  and  there  is  a  guildhall,  with  a  gaol 
under,  built  subsequently  to  a  fire  that  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  place  a  few  years  since.  It  once  bad  a 
conuderable  woollen  trade,  but  this  has  ceased, 
and  its  ancient  weekly  market  has  been  discon- 
tinued. There  are  still  two  annual  fairs  hdd, 
May  6  and  Oct  2.  It  had  a  charter  of  inooipori- 
tion,  granted  by  Reginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  which 
was  renewed  and  extended  by  James  L  and  Jamei 
II. ;  under  it  were  appointed  a  mayor,  recordar,  12 
masters,  24  inferior  buigeases,  &c :  and  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  and  record  were  held,  which  have 
been  abolished  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  It 
returned  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
Edw.  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.,  when  inabili^  t» 
pay  their  wages  was  pleaded,  and  admitted,  on 
paying  a  fine  of  5  marka. 

I3RAGA  (an.  Avf/usta  Bracara),  a  city  of  Por- 
tugal, cap.  prov.  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  and  of  the 
comarca  of  the  same  name,  on  a  hill  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  between  the  Cavado 
and  the  Dieste,  32  m.  NNE.  Oporto,  lac  41°  Af 
N.,  long.  80  20'  W.  Pop.  17,162  in  1858.  TTw 
dty  is  defended  by  a  dtadd,  and  is  sunoundedby 
waJls  flanked  with  towers.  The  streets  are  rather 
narrow,  and  the  houses  old  :  it  is  the  seat  oS  an 
archbishopric,  and  has  a  laige  cathedral,  sevenl 
parish  churches  and  convents,  an  archie[Hsoopsl 
palace  and  seminaries,  and  seventy-eight  foun- 
tains, some  of  which  are  highly  ornamented.  It 
has  great  numbers  of  silversmiths,  hamess-maken, 
and  hatters,  who  supply  with  their  wares  all  the 
faits  in  the  adjoining  Portuguese  districts,  as  wcU 
as  most  of  those  in  Gallicia  m  Spain. 

Braga  is  a  very  ancient  cit^,  its  foundation 
being  ascribed  to  the  Carthaginians.  Down  to  a 
recent  period  it  had  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre and  aqueduct,  but  these  are  now  nearly 
obliterated,  and  it  possesses  few  memorials  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  excq)t  some  coins,  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  some  Roman  millstones.  About  1| 
m.  E.  irom  the  dty,  on  a  hill,  is  the  renowned 
sanctuary  do  Seniior  Jetta  do  Monte,  annually 
resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

BRAGANZA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Ttas- 
oe-Montes,  cap.  comarca,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the 
Ferrenza,  35  m.  NW.  Mirandella.  Pop.  6,250  in 
1858.  The  town  is  partially  fortified,  has  a  good 
citadel,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  two  churches, 
a  college,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk  and 
velvet.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  1442 ;  and 
in  1640,  John  II.,  8th  duke  of  Bra^i:anza,  ascended 
the  Portuguese  throne  under  the  title  of  John  IV. 
His  descendants  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown  ai 
Portugal,  and  have  also  acquired  that  of  Brazil 
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BRAHILOW,  BRAILOFF,  or  IBRAILA,  a 
town  of  Turkey  in  £urope,  in  Wallachia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  12  m.  SSW.  Galacz,  and 
about  105  m.  by  water  from  the  Black  Sea.  Pop. 
entimated  at  9,000.  Brailoff  may  be  said  to  be 
the  sea-port  of  Wallachia,  and  in  it  aU  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  proyince  centres.  All  vessels  capable 
of  entering  the  Danube  may  ascend  to  Brailoff; 
and  its  port,  on  one  of  the  aims  of  the  river,  being 
defended  by  a  small  island  from  the  drift  ice  ear- 
ned down  by  the  current  in  the  spring,  ships  may 
winter  here  in  perfect  safety.  Houses  regularly 
built,  principally  from  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
whidi  has  been  demolished ;  and  the  importance 
of  the  town  having  increased  with  the  mdepen- 
dence  of  the  province,  and  the  increasing  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  Danube,  several  hand- 
some new  streets  and  edifices  have  been  recently 
erected.  The  warehouses  are  capable  of  containing 
above  800,000  chetwerts  of  com.  The  great  arti- 
cles of  export  are  the  raw  products  of  the  country ; 
including  wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  with  tallow, 
hides,  beef,  wool,  timber,  tobacco,  and  yellow- 
berries.  These  exports,  especially  com,  have  lately 
much  increased.  The  quality  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity of  the  wheat  shipped  from  this  port,  and  from 
Gaiacz,  has  also  greatly  improved.  It  was  for- 
naerly,  for  the  most  part,  damp^  with  an  earthy 
taste  and  smell,  origmating  in  its  being  usually 
kept  in  holes  in  the  ground;  but  this  practice  is 
now  very  generally  abandoned,  and  the  grain  is 
shipped^  in  comparatively  good  order.  Tallow, 
which  is  an  important  article,  is  divided  into 
tallow  and  chervice :  the  latter,  consisting  of  the 
fat  of  the  carcass  and  marrow  boiled  together,  is 
in  much  request  at  Constantinople.  The  trade 
sometime  since  was  principally  managed  by  Greek 
houses ;  but  merchants  from  England  and  other 
foreign  countries  have  now  establuhed  themselves 
here  and  at  Gaiacz.  (See  the  arts.  Danube, 
Gaiacz,  and  Wallachia.) 

BRAHMAPUTRA  (the  ton  of  Brahma),  vulg. 
Bcrrampooter,  one  or  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia, 
forming  the  proper  E.  boundary  of  Hindostan ;  the 
peninsula  beyond  which  should,  therefore,  rather 
be  called  '  India  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,'  than 
*  beyond  the  Ganges,'  since  the  former  separates 
two  regions,  for  the  most  part  unlike,  not  only  in 
their  topographical  features,  but  also  singularly  so 
in  the  races  of  people  who  inhabit  them,  their  re- 
ligion, customs,  Ac  The  Brahmaputra  has  three 
sepitfate  sources,  viz.  the  Dihong,  Dibong,  and 
Ix>hit  rivers,  which  unite  in  Upper  Assam ;  the 
first  has  been  traced  by  Capts.  Bedford  and  Wilcox, 
and  Lient.  Burl  ton,  through  the  Himalaya  chain 
to  lat.  280  15'  X.,  and  lon^.  95^  10'  E.,  and  is  in 
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allprobability  a  continuation  of  the  great  San-po 
Tibet.   (See  San-po.)   The  Dihong,  at  the  point 


of 


to  which  Lieuts.  Wilcox  and  Burlton  penetrated, 
was  300  ft.  wide,  had  considerable  depth,  and  con- 
tained many  rapids;  one  of  which  being  found 
impaasable,  and  the  adjacent  country  wild  and  dif- 
ficult in  the  extreme,  prevented  the  future  prose- 
cution of  the  survey :  the  Dihong  carries  twice  as 
much  water  as  the  Lohit  into  the  Brahmaputra. 
Tlie  EHbon^  is  the  central  and  smallest  of  the  tliree 
rivers :  it  nses  N.  the  Himalaya,  near  lat.  28^^  10' 
N^  and  long.  97^,  and  passes  through  the  mountains 
into  Assam,  near  lat.  28^^  15',  and  long.  96^.  The 
Lohit,  called  by  the  Assamese  '  holy  stream,'  and 
considered  by  the  Brahmins  as  more  especially  the 
oii^n  of  the  Brahmaputra,  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Taluka  and  Ttduding,  two  streams  rising  in 
the  high  mountain  region  of  Tibet,  between  lat. 
280  and  29©  N.,  and  long.  97°  and  98°  E.,  which 
having  joined,  the  river  thence  resnltlng  takes  a 
SW.  course,  penetrating  the  Lang-tam  chain  of 


moimtains  (a  continuation  of  the  Himalaya),  and 
passing  through  a  remarkable  basin  of  rocicy  hills, 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  often  frequented  by  Brah- 
mins, in  which  it  is  augmented  by  the  waters  of  ' 
the  Brahmakund,  a  holy  pool  fabled  to  owe  its 
origin  to  an  intrigue  between  Brahma  and  the  wife 
of  a  sauton.  At  its  exit  from  this  basin  the  river 
receives  the  name  of  Brahmaputra,  and  is  200  ft. 
broad :  for  the  next  60  m.  its  course  is  mostly  W. ; 
16  m.  below  Suddya,  in  laL  about  27°  60'  N.,  and 
long.  95°  80'  E.,  at  a  height  of  1,160  (Paris)  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  streams  of  the  Dihonjg^ 
and  Dibong  join  it.  It  now  flows  in  a  SW.  di- 
rection through  the,centre  of  Assam,  with  a  very 
variable  width,  since  its  channel  is  continually 
subdividing  to  enclose  a  prodigious  number  of 
Islands,  the  largest  of  which,  that  of  Majuli,  in 
central  Assam,  is  nearly  70  m.  long,  and  10  m.  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  While  in  Assam  the  Brah- 
maputra is  said  to  receive  as  many  as  sixty  tri- 
butary rivers.  It  enters  Ben^  in  the  Rungpore 
distr.,  and  soon  after  chan^  its  direction,  flowing 
at  fint  8.  and  SE.,  encircling  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  Garrow  mountains,  and  finally,  SSW.,  to  fall 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  mouth  6  m.  wide,  in 
lat.  22<'  60'  N.,  long.  90°  40'  E.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  largest  branch  of  the  Ganges.  'The  chief 
tributarv  streams  it  receives  in  Bengal  are,  the 
Soormah,  Barak,  and  Goomty,  on  the  lefr^,  and  the 
Gadada,  Newcomer,  Teesta,  and  Megna.  on  the 
right  hand ;  the  latter  of  which  rivers,  though  not 
one-tenth  (Mut  its  size,  communicates  its  own  name 
to  the  Brahmaputra  after  their  junction.  The  af- 
fluents of  the  Brahmaputra  bringing  down  vast 
(fumtities  of  mud,  its  waters  are  usually  extremely 
thick  and  dirty,  and  its  surface,  during  the  floods, 
is  covered  witli  foam,  intermixed  with  logs  of  wood, 
laige  masses  of  reeds,  and  carcasses  of  men  and 
cattle.  Its  rise  commonly  begins  in  April;  it 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  towards  the  end  of  which  month  its  in- 
unction subsides.  Some  rise,  but  no  overflow,  is 
experienced  in  S^tcmber  and  October.  In  Bengal 
it  IS  not  fordable  at  any  season,  but  it  is  b}'^  no 
means  so  readily  navigated  as  the  Ganges ;  the 
direction  of  thewind,  which  blows  for  so  many 
months  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  latter  river, 
is  commonly  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  adverse  to  all  progress  upwards. 
Its  banks  are  mostiy  covered  with  jungle  or  marsh- 
land, and  in  many  places  quite  destitute  of  tracks ; 
and  its  current  is  so  strong,  that  1  m.  a  day  against 
the  stream  is,  for  a  canoe,  considered  a  tolerable 
advance.  (Bitter's  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  iii. ; 
Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz.  L  286-288.) 

BRAINTREE,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  hund.  Hinkford,  86  m.  NE.  London  by  road, 
and  44^  m.  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  on'whicli 
it  is  a  station.  Area  2,600  acres.  Pop.  of  par. 
4,620,  and  of  town  4,306  in  1861.  The  town  is 
built  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  several  narrow 
irregidar  streets,  in  which  a  few  good  houses,  of 
modem  date,  are  dispersed,  but  the  greater  part 
are  ancient  mean  buildings,  many  of  them  wood : 
the  villa^  of  Boeking,  in  the  parish  of  that  name, 
is  a  contmuation  of  this  town  on  its  N.  side,  and 
consists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  are  many  well- 
built  houses.  Boeking  parish  includes  3,800  acres, 
and  had  a  pop.  of  3,666  m  1861.  Braintree  church 
is  a  spacious  Gothic  structure,  with  a  tower  and 
spire,  on  the  elevated  site  of  a  still  older  encamp- 
ment. There  are  several  dissenting  chapels;  an 
endowed  school  for  10  boys  (in  which  Ray,  the 
naturalist,  was  educated) ;  and  several  chanties : 
the  principal  one  produces  360/!.  a  year,  which  is 
shared  by  the  poor  of  this  and  two  adjoining  pa- 
rishes.   A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday ; 
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and  two  annual  fairs,  each  lasting  three  da^ 
which  commence  May  7  and  October  2.  The  m- 
habitants  were  formerlv  engaged  in  woollen  manu- 
facture, but  this  has  now  become  quite  extinct. 
Brain  tree  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-book  under 
the  names  of  Raines  and  Branchetrea.  It  is  a 
polling  town  for  the  N.  division  of  Essex. 

BRAKBX,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
reg.  Minden,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Brucht,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Nette,  32  m.  NNW.  Cassel 
Pop.  2,734  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  Catholic 
parish  church,  a  hospital,  a  workhouse,  and 
fabrics  of  linen,  tobacco,  and  a  glass-work. 

BRAMBER,  a  par.  and  bor.  of  England,  co. 
Sussex,  hund.  Steyning,  on  the  Adur,  which  is 
naWgable  for  small  vessels,  45  m.  S.  by  W.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  53  m.  by  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  railway,  on  which  it  is  a  station. 
Pop.  119  in  1861.  Bramber  claims  to  be  a  bor. 
by  prescription,  and  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  its  name  to  the  rape,  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. It  sent  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
23  Edw.  I.,  with  occasional  omissions  between 
that  date  and  7  Edw.  IV.;  and  subsequently, 
without  interruption,  till  it  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act;  the  right  of  election  was  in  bur- 
gage tenure  voters  paying  scot  and  lot,  of  which 
^ere  were  about  20. 

BRAMPTON,  a  parish  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Cumberland,  Eskdale  Ward,  on  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway.  Area  of  par. 
16,970  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  8,585,  and  of  town 
2,379  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  10  m.  NE. 
Carlisle,  in  a  deep  narrow  vallev.  It  has  a  town- 
hall,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1817,  in  whidh 
courts  are  held  for  the  baron^'  of  Gilsliuid.  The 
par.  church,  now  in  ruins,  is  at  the  village  of 
Irthington,  about  1^  ra.  distant ;  but  it  has  a  pa- 
rochial chapel,  built  in  1789,  and  repaired  and 
enlarged  in  1827 :  it  has  also  4  dissenting  chapels, 
a  grammar-school,  a  national  school,  erected  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  an  infant  school,  and  12 
almshouses  for  6  old  men  and  as  many  women. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  is  the  moat,  a  conical 
mount,  rising  360  ft  above  the  level  of  the  streets. 
The  weaving  of  checks,  ginghams,  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  cotton  goods,  on  account  of  tlie 
Carlisle  manufactures,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent 

BRANDENBURG,  an  important  prov.  of  Prus- 
sia, consisting  principally  of  the  ancient  mark 
or  marquisate  of  Brandenbuig,  having  N.  Meck- 
lenburg and  Pomerania,  E.  the  provs.  of  Pmssia 
and  Posen,  S.  Silesia  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
and  W.  Pmssian  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and  Hanover ; 
between  61°  10'  and  53°  37'  N.  lat,  and  ll^  13' 
and  16°  12'  E.  long.  Area  16,506  sq.  miles;  pop. 
2,463,515  in  1861,  of  whom  2,408,100  civil  inhabi- 
tants, and  55,415  military.  The  province  is  di- 
vided into  two  regencies  and  34  circles.  Principal 
towns,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Frankfort,  Brandenbuig, 
and  Spandau.  The  pro\'ince  consists  principally 
of  an  immense  sandy  plain,  watered  by  the  Oder, 
Spree,  Havel,  Warta,  Netz,  and  other  rivers,  and 
by  numerous  lakes.  Soil  generally  poor :  in  many 
parts,  indeed,  it  consists  of  vast  tracts  of  barren 
sand,  divei'sitied  with  extensive  heaths  and  moors; 
but  in  other  parts,  particularly  along  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  there  w  a  good  deal  of  meadow,  marsh,  and 
other  comparatively  rich  land.  Forests  very  exten- 
sive. Estimating  the  whole  extentof  the  prov.  at 
15,800,000  morgen,  or  German  acres,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  distributed  as  follows : — water,  300,000  mor- 
gen; woods,  3,500,000  do. ;  arable  lands,  6,700,000 
do. ;  gardens,  65,000  do. ;  waste  lands,  3,250,000 
do. ;  buildings,  roads,  <fec,  550,000  do.  Com  of  all 
sorts  is  raised.  Buckwheat,  however,  succeeds 
better  than  any  other  sort  of  grain  on  the  sandy 
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%ils,  and  next  to  it  rye.  Potatoes  are  now  very 
extensively  cultivated.  The  other  principal  pro- 
ducts are  wool,  hemp,  and  flax,  tobacco,  timba, 
and  hops.  Agriculture,  though  backward,  has 
made  great  advances  since  1815.  The  breeds  of 
horses  and  sheep  have  been  materially  improved ; 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  wool, 
which  has  become  a  most  important  product. 
Brandenburg,  in  fact,  produces  more  wool  tnan  any 
other  province  of  the  Kingdom.  With  the  exoep- 
tion  of  lime  and  gypsum,  Uie  minerals  are  of  no  im- 
portance. MantdTactures  were  introduced  by  the 
refugees  from  France,  subsequently  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  are  veiy  extensive. 
They  are  principally  carried  on  at  Berlin  (which 
see,  and  Prussia).  There  are  manufactures  of 
steam-engines  and  agricultural  implements,  of 
woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffs,  of  optical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  and  of  chemical  pro- 
duce, besides  numerous  breweries,  distilleries,  glii»- 
works,  brick-kilns,  tanneries,  potash,  charcoal  and 
lime  manufactories.  The  internal  trade  of  the 
prov.  is  very  considerable,  and  is  much  facilitated 
by  railways,  rivers  and  navigable  canals.  Tbe 
rulways  centre  in  Berlin,  connecting  evcfy  im- 
portant town  of  the  province.  The^  system  cf 
water  communication  likewise  is  very  obmnlete;  it 
owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  Elector  Frederick  William, 
sumamed  the  Great  Elector.  The  province  of 
Brandenburg  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  the  statei 
now  united  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  wu 
given  in  14^6  by  Kaiser  Sigismond  to  Frederidi 
VI.,  Count  of  Hohenzollem  and  Buigrave  of  Nttm- 
bexg,  ancestor  of  the  present  kings  of  Prussia. 

BitANDENBURO,  a  town  of  Pmssia,  prov.  same 
name,  reg.  Potsdam,  cap.  circ.  W.  Ilavelland,  oq 
the  Havel,  35  m.  WSW.  BerUn,  and  38  m.  NE. 
Magdeburg;  lat  52^  27'  N.,  long.  V29 82' E.  Pop. 
23,800  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Berlin  to  Magdebur^g.  The  river 
divides  it  into  three  parts ;  the  old  town  on  tbe 
right,  and  the  new  on  the  left  bank ;  while  on  an 
island  between  them  is  built  the  *  Cathedral  Town,* 
which,  from  standing  on  piles,  is  also  called 
*  Venice.'  Streets  of  the  old  town  narrow  and 
crooked ;  but  those  of  the  new  town  are  compan- 
tively  broad  and  straight ;  both  are  walled  and 
connected  by  a  bridge.  On  the  island  is  the  ca- 
thedral, a  structure  of  the  14th  century,  the  castk». 
and  an  equestrian  academy.  It  has  eigfht  chuichei, 
Ave  hospitals,  a  council-house,  with  a  pablk 
library,  a  gymnasium,  a  citizens'  school  (Burger- 
achtde),  a  superior  female  school,  witii  numerous 
elemenury  and  charity  schools;  a  workhouse, a 
theatre,  and  three  public  squares,  in  one  of  whidi 
stands  the  RolandsaUle,  a  column  hewn  oat  cf 
a  single  block  of  stone.  The  font  and  monomenti 
in  St.  Catherine's  church  are  worthy  of  notice,  as 
axe  also  the  worlu  of  art  in  the  cathedraL  Thai 
are  manufactures  of  woollens,  fustians,  linens, 
stocking  paper*  iSrc;  with  numerous  breweries, 
distilleries,  tanneries, and  some  boat-building;  and 
it  has  a  brisk  trade  both  by  land  and  water.  It 
has  been  several  times  besieged — by  Henry  the 
Fowler,  Albrecht  the  Bear,  and  Giistavus  Adol- 
phus.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Julius  von  Yo6«. 

Brandenburg  (New),  a  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  on  a  rivulet  w^hich 
falls  into  the  lake  Tollen,  17  m.  N.  by  E.  New 
Strelitz.  Pop.  5,950  in  1861.  It  is  walled,  and 
well  built ;  has  a  castle,  a  grammar  school,  schools 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  townspeople,  a  work- 
house, and  some  woollen  and  cotton  alnics;  bat 
the  busiuess  of  distillation  is  the  moat  important 
carried  on  in  the  town. 

BRANDON,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Suffolk,  hund.  Lackford;  73  m.  NNK.  London  by 
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road,  and  88  dl  by  Great  Eastern  railway)  on 
wUcb  it  has  a  station.  Pop.  of  parisli  2,218,  and 
of  town,  2,203  in  1861 ;  area  of  parish,  5,570  acres. 
It  ia  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  little  Ouse,  or  Brandon 
river,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  county, 
and  is  here  crossed  by  a  neat  stone  bridge.  Gun- 
flints  are  made  in  the  town  and  sent  to  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom :  they  are  produced  about  a 
mile  W.  of  it,  fhmi  beds  traversing  a  chalk  stratum, 
and  alternating  with  others  of  pipe-clay :  many 
labourers  are  employed  in  quarr}nn|^  these  flints. 
There  is  also  some  trafiic  carried  on  in  com,  malt, 
cools,  and  timber.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  ex- 
tensive rabbit  warrens.  Fairs  are  still  held,  Feb. 
14,  June  11,  Nov.  11 ;  but  the  market  has  been 
difloontinued.  There  is  an  endowed  free  school. 
Brandon  camp,  a  sq.  earthwork  in  the  vicinity,  is 
— — — ^  ^  ^  ^jjg  Sravmium  of  the  Romans.  The 


Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  derives  his  Eng- 
lish title  from  this  town. 

BRANTOME,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Dordogne, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Drome,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Colle,  12  m.  NW.  P^rigueux.  Pop.  2,584  in 
1861.  Bnint6me  is  agreeably  situated,  and  is  a 
neat  handsome  town.  The  waUs  and  ditches  by 
which  it  was  formerly  surrounded  have  been  de- 
molished. It  has  some  fabrics  of  wooUen  stuffs, 
hosiery,  and  cotton.  Near  the  town  is  an  abbey 
of  the  Benedictines,  the  foundation  of  which  is  as- 
cribed by  some  to  Charlemagne,  and  by  others  to 
Lottis-le-IMbonnaire.  This  abbey  was  held  m 
eommendam  by  the  historian  Brantdme,  who  re- 
tired thither  after  the  battle  of  Jamac,  and  com- 
posed in  this  retreat  a  part  of  his  works. 

BRAUNSBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  cap.  circ.  on  the  Passarge,  about  8  m.. 
above  where  it  falls  into  the  Frischc  Haff.  Pop. 
10,164  in  1861.  The  town  is  very  thriving,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  K&- 
nigsberg.  The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  the 
town  by  vessels  of  small  burden,  and  it  has  some 
shipping,  and  exports  com  and  timber.  It  is  the 
residenoe  of  the  bishop  of  Ermeland,  the  seat  of  a 
royal  court  of  justice,  and  has  several  churches,  a 
monastery,  a  normal  school,  and  four  hospitals. 
But  it  derives  its  principal  claim  to  notice  from  its 
seminarv,  the  Lyceum  Hosianum,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Catholic  clergymen.  It  is  so  called  from 
its  having  been  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
learned  Stanislaus  Hosius,  bishop  of  Ermeland. 
It  has  six  professors,  and  about  30  students. 

BRAY,  a  township  of  England,  co.  Berks,  hund. 
Bray.  Pop.  2,936  in  1861.  The  town  has  acquired 
some  celewity  in  connection  with  the  well-known 
*  Vicar  of  Bray.'  It  appears  that  the  person  who 
held  the  living,  a  vicarage,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
Tin.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Ehzabeth,  was 
gi/led  with  a  most  accommodating  conscience.  He 
commenced  a  Papist,  then  became  Protestant,  next 
Papist  a^ain,  and  then  Protestant  again.  On  being 
taxe<l  with  inconsistency,  he  defended  himself  by 
saying  that  he  had  always  adhered  to  one  prin- 
ciple, which  was  *  to  live'and  die  Vicar  of  Bra^  I ' 
The  well-known  song  represents  this  worthy  vicar 
as  living  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessors; but  the  above  is  Fuller's  account  of  the 
matter  (voL  i.  79,  ed.  1811). 

Brat,  a  marit  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  Wicklow 
and  Dublin,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Bray  or  Dargle, 
12  m.  SE.  bv  S.  Dublin,  on  the  nulway  from 
Dublin  to  Wicklow.  Pop.  4,182  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  takes  its  name  from  Bre,  or  Bree,  a 
headland  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands,  is  divided 
into  two  portions  b^  the  river,  which  also  separates 
the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin.  The  part 
on  the  N.,  or  Dublin  side,  is  called  Little  Bray : 
the  communication  between  the  two  divisions  is 
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kept  up  by  an  old  bridge.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
a  large  and  elegant  Roman  -Catholic  chapel,  a 
Presbyterian  meetin^g-house,  and  several  schools, 
one  of  which,  an  infant  school,  is  a  spacious 
building ;  it  has  also  a  savings'  bank,  a  loan  fund, 
an  hospital,  and  a  dispensary.  An  old  castle  in 
Little  Bray  has  been  converted  into  a  barrack.  A 
oonstabuliury  and  a  coast-guard  force  are  sta- 
tioned here,  and  near  the  town  is  a  martello 
tower.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  is  become  a 
fashionable  watering-place.  It  was  formerly  in- 
corporated, and  parliaments  were  held  here,  but 
its  chartered  privileges  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 
A  manorial  court  is  held  monthly,  and  petty  ses- 
sions on  alternate  Mondays.  It  manufactures 
small  quantities  of  linen  and  coarse  woollens. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdavs  and  Saturdays ; 
fairs  for  friezes  on  Jan.  12,  Ma^  4,  Aug.  5,  and 
Nov.  12;  and  for  cattle  on  iKLirch  1,  May  1, 
July  1,  Aug.  15,  Sep.  20,  and  Dec  14.  The  har- 
boiur  is  barred  by  a  bed  of  shingle,  which  greatly 
obstmcts  the  navigation.  A  considerable  fishery 
of  cod,  haddock,  and  herring  was  formerly  carried 
on,  which  has  been  completely  annihilated.  The 
salmon  fishery  has  also  declined. 

BRAZIL,  an  empire  of  S.  America,  and  one  of 
the  largest  states  in  the  world — very  nearly  the 
size  of  me  whole  of  Europe — stretches  along  two 
thirds  of  the  E.  coast  of  that  continent,  whue  its 
superficial  area  occupies  nearly  half  its  whole  ex- 
tent. It  lies  between  4^  17'  N.  and  320  35'  S.  laC, 
and  850  and  70°  W.  long.  The  length,  fifom  N. 
to  S.,  is  between  2,600  and  2,700  m.,  and  its 
br^dth,  from  E.  to  W.,  between  2,000  and  2,300 
m.  Its  extent  of  coast  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
exceeds  4,000  m. ;  its  area  has  been  estimated  at 
from  2,600,000  to  8,000,000  sq,  m.  It  is  bounded, 
S.  and  E.,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  N.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  French,  Dutch,  and  British  Guiana, 
and  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  W.  by  the  re- 
publics of  Ecuador,  Pern,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay. 

A  large  proportion  of  Brazil  consists  of  high 
land  and  mountains,  and  the  extent  of  cultivated 
land  bears  but  a  verv  small  proportion  to  that  of 
the  whole  coimtry.  tlie  subloined  table  gives  the 
area  and  population  of  tne  twenty  provinces 
into  which  the  empire  is  divided,  according  to  a 
superficial  enumeration,  or  rather  estimate,  of  the 
year  1856  :— 


Mina8G«rae8 
Rio  Janeiro  . 
Bahia  .    .    . 
Pemambuco 
Ban  Panic    . 
Ceara  .    .    . 
Maranhao     . 
Parahyba     . 
Parft    .    .    . 
Alagoos   .    . 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
Sergipe     . 
Goyaz  .    . 
Piauby     . 
Banta  Catharina 
Matto  Grusso 
Parana     .    . 
Eepirita  Santo 
Amazo'nas    . 

Total   . 


o»  Sq.  MllM 

11,413 

860 

6,091 

2,908 

8,050 

1,786 

6,759 

1,138 

54,507 

530 

4,059 

802 

5*28 

18,594 

4,597 

694 

38,716 

648 


Popolfttion 


1,300,000 
1,200,000 
1,100,000 
950,000 
500,000 
885,300 
860,000 
309,300 
307,400 
304,200 
201,300 
190,000 
183,600 
180,000 
150,400 
105,000 
85,000 
72,400 
61,300 
42,600 


147,634       I      7,677,800 
8,100,104  English  aq.  miles 


According  to  these  returns,  the  density  of  pop. 
is  less  than  three  per  square  mile,  on  the  avera^. 
Other  estimates,  more  recent  (Almanak  Adminis- 
trativo  par  1862)  state  the  number  of  the  popula- 
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tion  at  above  8,000,000,  composed  of  mare  than 
5,000,000  freemen,  2,500,000  slaves,  and  about 
500,000  of  native  Indians.  Laige  tracts  of  Brazil 
are  uninhabited,  or  peopled  only  b^  a  scattered 
population,  and  the  masses  of  inhabitants  congre- 
gate near  the  coast,  and  around  the  chief  seaports. 
All  the  principal  cities  are  on  the  coast  The 
harbours  are  among  the  finest  in  the  worid ;  and 
some  of  them  are  connected  with  the  interior  by 
large  rivos,  navigable  for  a  great  way  inland. 

The  principal  riven  are, — the  Amazon,  gene- 
rally consid^^  the  largest  river  in  the  world, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  modem  Mamilon 
(Tunguragua)  with  the  Ucayale,  or  ancient  Ma- 
ranon.  It  touches  Brazil  on  the  N.  at  its  junction 
with  the  Madeira  in  about  69^  W.  long.,  and  enters 
it  at  about  the  67th  do. ;  and  then  flowing  through 
the  prov.  of  Para  and  forming  an  immense  estuary, 
it  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under 
the  equator  in  about  50^  W.  long.  It  receives  in 
its  course  through  Brazil  from  the  S.  some  of  its 

i>rincipal  tributaries,  including  the  Madeira,  the 
aigest  of  them  all,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  Tapajos,  and  the 
Xingu  :  the  affluents  of  the  Amazon  from  the  N. 
in  its  course  through  Brazil  are  comparatively  un- 
important. Of  the  other  rivers  the  principal  are 
the  Tocantins  or  Para,  an  immense  stream  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Araguay  (the  principal 
branch)  and  Tocantins  property  so  called  :  it  has 
its  sources  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  provs.  of  Matto 
Grosso  and  Govaz,  and  flowing  NNW.  falls  into 
the  Athintic  in*  about  1^  S.  lat.  and  48^  W.  long. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Para,  the  phenomenon  of  the 
borej  to  which  the  Indians  have  given  the  name  of 
pororoea,  manifests  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
Three  days  previouslv  to  the  new  or  full  moon, 
when  the  tides  are  highest,  an  immense  wave, 
upwards  of  15  ft.  in  |)erpendiculajr  height,  rushes 
from  shore  to  shore  with  a  tremendous  noise,  and 
is  succeeded  immediately  by  a  second  and  a  third, 
and  sometimes  by  a  fourth.  The  tide,  instead  of 
occupying  six  hours  to  flow,  attains  its  greatest 
height  in  a  few  minutes.  The  roaring  of  the  poro- 
roca  is  heard  at  a  distance  of  neariv  two  leagues. 
(D^is,  Br^  p.  298,  Paris,  1837.]'  The  Rio  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  largest  oi  the  Brazilian 
rivers,  rises  in  the  S.  part  of  the  prov.  of  Minas 
Geraes,  near  the  sources  of  the  Parana.  It  is  the 
only  river  of  importance  between  Bahia  and  Per- 
nambuco,  but  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the 
cascade  of  Paolo  Affonso.  The  Rio  Grande  do 
SnI,  in  the  prov.  of  San  Pedro,  is  another  large 
river,  as  is  the  Parana,  of  La  Plata,  separating 
Brazil  from  Paraguay  and  the  states  of  La  Plata, 
and  forming  also  the  boundary-line  between  the 
provs.  of  San  Paul,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Goyaz  : 
the  Rio  Pardo,  the  Ivahy,  and  the  Ignazu  empty 
themselves  into  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  succinctly 
enumerate  the  Parahyba,  separating  the  provs.  of 
Maranham  and  Piauhy ;  the  Itapicani ;  the  Rio 
(irande  do  Belmonte ;  the  Rio  Dooe,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  Brazil,  especially 
the  MaraSon,  overflow  their  banks,  and  subject 
the  country  to  extensive  inundations.  The  na- 
vigation of  some  of  the  larger  rivers  is  interrupted 
by  falls  and  rapids,  and  the  mouths  of  some  or  the 
smaller  rivers  are  subject  to  winds  and  currents, 
which  render  their  navigation  difficult. 

The  lake,  or  rather  l^^n,  Lagoa  dot  Patoa,  in 
the  jaov.  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  is  the  most  exten- 
sive in  BraziL  It  stretches  K.  from  Rio  Grande, 
at  its  S.  extremity,  where  it  communicates  with 
the  sea,  to  Porto  Alegre,  a  distance  of  above  146 
m.,  being  in  parts  about  40  m.  in  breadth.  Though 
encumbered  with  shoals,  it  is  navigable  by  vessels 


of  considerable  burden.  It  receives  several  lax)^ 
rivers,  so  that  its  waters  in  the  N.  parts,  or  those 
farthest  firom  the  sea,  are  but  slightly  brackish. 
There  are  agreat  many  other  lakes  in  diflerent  puts 
of  the  empire,  but  none  of  them  are  very  extensive. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  prov.  of  Para. 

Pfufrieal  Aspect, — ^The  form  of  Brazil  may  be 
said  almost  to  resemble  that  of  a  heart,  of  which 
the  greatest  diameter,  from  £.  to  W.,  in  a  straight 
line  from  Olinda  to  the  territories  churned  by  Pern, 
may  be  about  80  degrees.  The  £.  side  of  Bcanlis 
traversed,  from  N.  to  S.,  at  more  or  less  distance 
from  the  coast,  by  a  mountainous  range,  of  which 
the  average  height  is  about  3,000  IL,  known  by 
the  name  of  Serra  do  Mar,  its  greatest  height 
bemg  4,000  fl.  This  range  serves  to  divide  the 
coast  land  from  the  high  land,  oonsistang  of  Cam- 
pos, or  tracts  destitute  of  wood,  the  average  height 
of  which  is  about  2,600  ft  It  gradually  becffloes 
lower  in  the  direction  of  Paraguay,  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  low  and  mostly  marshy  plains  inhabited 
by  the  Indian  tribe  of  Guaycurus.  Many  geo- 
graphers have  fallen  into  the  enar  of  supposing 
that  the  prov.  of  Matto  Grosso  contains  the  mgheit 
mountains,  and  that  they  form  a  junction  wi&  the 
Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chili  But  Eschw^ 
who  resided  in  the  country  for  ten  years,  during 
which  period  he  visited  Uie  greater  port  of  it, 
confutes  this  supposition  in  his  Brazilien  die  ncne 
Welt  (vol  i  p.  165,  Braunsch.  1830).  He  obcerres 
that  broad  and  extensive  plains  lie  between,  and 
that  the  sources  of  the  Madeira,  which  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  towards  the  Amazon,  and  of 
the  Paraguay,  taking  a  southerly  course  towards 
the  La  Plata,  are  both  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other,  and  that  their  elevation  is  inconsiderable. 
The  highest  range  of  the  Brazilian  mountains  is 
that  w^ich  traverses  the  centre  of  the  country, 
and  its  greatest  altitude  is  about  6,000  ft  The 
mountains  of  Brazil  may  be  subdivided  into  three 
diflerent  ranges  :  1.  The  coast  range,  or  Sena  do 
Mar,  above  mentioned.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  Brazilian  chains,  and  in  some 
parts  approaches  within  16  or  18  m.  of  the  sea, 
while  in  others  it  sweeps  inwards  to  a  distance  of 
from  120  to  140  nu  At  a  distance,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains,  are  found  ancient  forests 
(matto  virgem),  whose  giant  trees  and  countless 
plants  and  shrubs,  of  luxuriant  growth,  so  thickly 
mterwoven  as  almost  to  defy  the  attempts  of  mm 
to  force  a  passage,  sufficiently  attest  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soil  on  which  they  ffrow.  On  croeasig 
the  Serro  do  Mar,  we  meet  wiu  a  barren  table- 
land, called  Campos  Geraes,  with  few  traces  of 
cultivation.  In  the  valleys,  gold  and  diamond? 
are  frequently  discovered.  'Die  Serra  do  Mv 
chain  commences  in  the  Campos  de  Yacaria,  sinb 
abruptly  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Doce,  and  loses 
itseli  completely  at  Bahia.  The  celebrated  Monte 
Pascoal,  which  was  seen  by  the  eariy  navigaton, 
forms  a  part  of  the  Serra  do  Mar.  It  is  known  by 
various  names  in  the  districts  through  which  it 
runs.  On  the  K.  side  it  is  styled  Serra  doe  A  ^-mores, 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  it  is  styled  Senv 
dos  Orgo^is.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  planu 
growing  in  the  Campos  are  altogether  distinct  fium 
those  on  the  other  side  the  Serra  do  Mar ;  and  the 
zoologist  may  discover  quite  a  new  race  of  animals, 
as  well  as  birds,  in  this  region.  2.  The  central  chain, 
called  in  some  parta  Serra  do  Mantegueira,  and  in 
others  Sena  do  Espinhaco,  is  more  extensive  th&n 
the  former,  and  comprises  the  highest  points  in 
Brazil :  vi2.  the  Itacolumi,  near  ViUarica :  the 
Serra  do  Carassa,  near  Caltas  Altas;  and  the 
Itamb^,  near  Villa  do  Principe.  This  ran^ 
traverBce  the  prov.  of  Minas  Geraes,  running,  m 
its  northerly  course,  through  Bahia  and  Penuun- 
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buco,  and  in  its  southerly  course,  through  San 
Paulo  and  Rio  Grande.  It  is  not  only  remark- 
able as  comprising  the  highest  points  in  the 
empire,  but  is  highly  inteiistinff  in  a  ^eognos- 
tical,  botanical,  and  zoological  pomt  of  view.  In 
difTerent  parts,  it  bears  tne  various  local  names 
of  Sena  do  Lopo,  Serra  Sallado,  Serra  de  San 
Geraldo,  Serra  doe  Esmeraldas,  and  many  others. 
3.  The  Senra  dos  Vertentes,  or  the  Water-sepa- 
rating Mountain,  so  called  because  it  divides  the 
£.  tributaries  of  the  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata 
frmn  the  river  San  Francisco.  This  chain  is  some- 
tiroes  called  the  Brazilian  Pyrenees.  Its  loftiest 
and  most  remarkable  points  'are  those  of  Sena  do 
Canastra  and  Matto-Giorda,  where,  on  one  side,  the 
Rio  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  other,  the  most  im- 
portant tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  take  their 
rise ;  and  the  Pyrineos,  in  the  province  of  Goyaz, 
where  the  tributaries  (rif  the  PaiaSa  are  found. 

Exclusive  of  its  mountainous  and  hilly  districts, 
and  of  its  table-lands,  the  plains  of  Brazil  are  of 
vast  extent ;  the  prov.  of  Para,  including  a  portion 
of  the  contiguous  prov.  of  Blatto  Grosso,  comprises, 
in  facL  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  most  level  pK>r- 
tion  01  the  ^gantic  plain  of  the  Amazon.  During 
the  inundations,  lai;^  tracts  of  this  plain  are  suf 
mereed.  Its  soil  is  soft,  aUuvial,  and  of  the  great- 
est fertility.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  immense 
primsBval  rorests.  There  are  also  some  very  ex- 
tensive plains  in  Maranhan  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  That  which  includes  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos 
extends  for  above  220  m.  along  the  shore. 

SciL — ^The  soil  of  Brazil  is  of  various  descrip- 
ti<Hi8.  It  is  of  great  fertility  in  some  parts,  but  by 
DO  means  throughout,  and  the  often  repeated  story 
of  the  superabundant  wealth  of  the  soil  in  every 
part  of  the  empire  is  deddedly  erroneous.  Mr. 
Consul  Gowper,  m  one  of  his  reports  to  the  British 
Government  alludes  to  this  in  saying : — ^  I  believe 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Brazil  to  be  absurdly 
exaggerated.  I  have  heard  much  but  seen  little 
of  its  extraordinary  powers  of  production.  I  have 
travelled  a  great  deal  in  this  empire,  and  as  a 
|reneral  rule  have  found  along  the  coast  a  sandy 
unproductive  soil  covered  with  cocoannt  txees  and 
mangroves,  varied  occasionally,  near  the  embouch- 
ures of  rivers,  by  alluvial  deposits,  hard  as  a  rock 
in  summer  and  impassable  mud  in  the  winter ; 
farther  inland,  undrained  valleys,  forming  muddy 
lakes  in  winter,  and  very  precarious  cane  fields  in 
summer ;  the  produce  of  the  hills,  in  common  with 
that  of  the  whole  country,  being  a  prey  to  that 
great  destroyer,  the  *  Formiga  de  Boca,'  or  *  red 
ant ;'  and  in  the  very  interior  sterile  mountains 
and  vast  pasture  lands,  but  so  subject  to  droughts, 
that  not  onl^  cattle,  but  hundreds  of  the  popula- 
tion fall  victims  to  them.'  Senhor  Luiz  Carvalho, 
Acting  Inspector  of  Customs  at  Pemambuoo,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  with  a  view  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  certain  measures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  agriculture  and  tnule  of  the  province,  says: — 
'  Compared  with  the  vastness  of  territory,  m  its 
greatest  part  uncultivated,  our  population  is  in- 
finitesimal (diminutissima).  Its  slow  natural  in- 
crease, periodically  checked  by  the  visitation  of 
scouiiges,  droughts,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  ctc- 
tainly  does  not  satuoy  either  the  necessities  of  the 
preseot  or  the  aspirations  of  the  future.'  The 
same  causes,  in  fact,  which  rendered  impossible 
the  foundation  in  Brazil  of  a  civilisation  analo- 
gous to  that  which  was  established  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru,  ages  before  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  by  Europeans,  are  still  in 
action  to-day,  and  in  undimini^ed  force.  Notr 
withstanding,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ovenate 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  those  vast  tracts  of 
land  of  which  Para  is  the'capitalin  the  north,  and 


Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  south.  A  recent  writer  ob- 
serves with  much  truth,  that  in  estimating  the 
physical  conditions  which  determine  civilisation, 
we  have  to  look  not  merely  at  the  exuberauce, 
but  also  at  what  may  be  called  the  manageability 
of  nature.  All  the  operations  of  nature  proceed 
here,  however,  on  the  grandest  scale.  Swarms  of 
insects  dispute  with  uie  labourer  the  possession 
of  his  field.  Droughts  are  frequent  and  of  long 
continuance.  Flo^  in  winter  overrun  consider- 
able tracts  of  country.  Latterly  epidemics  have 
swept  off  laige  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  All 
these  thin^  naturally  conspire  to  check  the  efforts 
of  the  cultivator,  and  the  doubt  is  suggested  to  the 
vtand  of  an  observer  whether  any  real  progress  is 
actually  being  made.  (Report  by  Mr.  Consul 
Lennon  Hunt  on  the  Trade  of  Pemambuco  for  tiie 
Year  1868.  In  ♦  Consular  Reports.^ 

CKiwofe.— The  great  extent  or  Brazil  will,  of 
course,  account  for  a  considerable  variation  of  cli- 
mate. Along  the  coast,  the  ordinary  temperature 
is  from  19^  to  20^  Reaumur,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, according  to  the  localities.  Thus,  while  the 
thermometer  seldom  rises  above  20^°  at  Bahia,  it 
sometimes  stands  as  high  as  26^  and  27^  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  Winter  |s  severe  in  the  S.  provinces,  and 
it  even  freezes  at  Rio  Grand  de  San  Pedro  and 
San  Catharina.  The  climate  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Paulo  is  usually  accounted  the  most  agree- 
able, and  the  temperature  permits  the  growth  of 
European  fruits.  The  west  wind,  in  the  interior 
of  Brazil,  is  unwholesome,  as  it  passes  over  vast 
marshy  forests.  The  sea  coast,  from  Para  to 
Olinda,  appears  to  possess  a  similar  climate  to 
Guiana.  Notwithstanding  the  position  of  Brazil 
between  the  equator  and  the  tropics,  the  air,  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  country, 
is  in  general  temperate,  rather  than  hot.  Per- 
nambuco  and  a  few  of  the  other  provs.  suffer  occa- 
sionally from  drought,  to  which,  however,  the 
coast  lands  are  seldom  subject 

The  seasons  may  be  properly  reduced  to  two, 
the  rainy  and  the  dry,  although  some  divide  them 
into  four ;  viz.  the  spring,  commencing  in  Sept. ; 
the  siunmer,  in  Dec. ;  the  autumn,  in  March ;  and 
the  winter,  in  June.  The  rainy  season  usually 
sets  in  about  Oct  or  Nov.,  and  'ib  preceded  in  some 
parts  by  fogs,  thick  groups  of  clouds,  and  sudden 
gusts  ofwind,  as  well  as  by  occasional  showers, 
and  the  temperature  is  also  extremely  variable. 
This  season  generally  lasts  till  March.  The  period 
of  its  commencement  and  termination  varies  ac- 
cording to  latitude  and  natural  position. 

Prince  Maximilian  observes  (Reis  nach  Brasi- 
lien,  il  194),  that  in  the  region  of  Campos  Geraes, 
Feb.,  March,  April,  and  May  are  usually  the 
rainy  months;  June,  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept  are 
call^  the  cold  season;  and  that  during  Oct., 
Nov.,  Dec.,  and  Jan.  the  greatest  heat  prevails.' 

M.  Yon  Langsdorff,  formerly  Russian  consul  at 
Rio,  makes  the  following  remark  upon  the  seasons 
in  Brazil,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  given  in  Eschwege's 
Journal  (ii.  166) : — *  Winter,  in  this  country,  re- 
sembles summer  in  the  N.  of  Europe ;  summer  ap- 
pears one  continuous  spring ;  while  spring  and 
autumn  are  unconsciously  lost  in  winter  and 
summer.' 

Proeftfcte.— The  most  celebrated,  though  fhr 
firom  the  most  important,  of  the  naturiQ  pro- 
ductions of  Brazil,  are  diamonds.  Thev  have 
been  found  in  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  and  Matto 
Grosso;  but  it  is  supposed  that  other  provinces 
are  furnished  with  these  highly  prized  gems. 
Those  of  Minas  Geraes  are  generally  the  lai^est 
The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of  »erra 
do  Frio.  These  mines  were  not  actually  dis- 
covered until  the  government  of  Don  IJbren90 
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d*  Almeida,  although  diamonds  were  known  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  negroes,  who 
met  with  them  accidentally  while  employed  in 
gold-washing,  and  other  persons  ignorant  of  their 
value,  long  before  that  period.  They  were  first 
brought  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon  in  1728,  by  Ber- 
nardo da  Silva  Lobo.  He  showed  them  to  the 
Dutch  resident  consul,  who  recc^ised  them  as 
diamonds,  and  informed  him  of  his  important  dis- 
covery. The  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio  are  also 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Arrayal  Diamantino, 
or  diamond  district  properly  so  called.  This  dis- 
trict is  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible  rocks, 
and  was  formerly  guarded  with  so  much  vigilance 
that  the  governor  of  the  province  could  not  entfer 
it  without  the  spedal  permission  of  the  director  of 
the  mines. 

The  diamonds  are  sought  by  accumulating  the 
cascalhao,  a  kind  of  ferruginous  earth  (in  which 
the  diamonds  are  found  mixed  with  flints),  and 
washing  it  The  former  operation  is  generally 
performed  during  the  hot  season,  at  a  time  when 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  torrente  are  dry,  and 
the  diamond-sand  can  be  easily  extracted.  When 
the  wet  season  arrives,  the  operation  of  washing 
commences.  It  is  performed  in  the  open  air,  and 
frequently  under  sneds,  where  the  action  of  the 
sun  is  least  likely  to  injure  the  negroes.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shed  glides  a  small  stream,  which 
occupies  one  of  its  sides.  Seats,  raised,  and  with- 
out backs,  are  arranged  along  the  shed,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  subaltern  officers  (feitores)  are 
enabled  to  watch  the  negroes  at  work.  One 
officer  superintends  eight  negroes.  Each  negro 
works  in  a  compartment  of  the  shed,  separated 
or  walled  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  others.  The 
cascalhao  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  troughs 
close  to  the  stream,  and  the  negroes  are  intro- 
duced entirely  naked,  excepting  m  times  of  ex- 
treme cold,  when  they  are  allowed  a  kind  of 
waistcoat,  but  without  either  pockets  or  lining. 
They  are  furnished  with  an  alavanca,  a  kind  of 
handspike,  by  means  of  which  they  separate  the 
earth  from  the  flint,  and  then,  taking  the  largest 
stones  in  their  hands,  they  proceed  to  search  for 
the  diamonds.  Notwithstanding  the  precaution 
of  making  the  negroes  work  naked,  robberies  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  When  a  negro  discovers 
B,  diamond,  having  first  shown  it  to  Uxe  officer,  he 
deposits  it  in  a  krge  wooden  vessel  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  the  ^ed.  If  any  negro  is  fortimate 
enough  to  discover  a  diamond  weighing  17  carats, 
he  is  purchased  by  the  government,  and  receives 
his  liberty.  The  discovery  of  a  stone  of  less 
weight  also  confers  liberty  upon  the  finder,  but 
with  some  restrictions.  Various  premiums  are 
distributed,  according  to  the  value  of  the  stone, 
even  to  a  pinch  of  tobacco.  (D^is,  Br^il,  p. 
346.)  Notwithstanding  every  ima^able  pre- 
caution, negroes  find  means  to  purlom  diamonds, 
which  they  sell  to  smugglers  (contrabandistas)  at 
a  very  low  price.  The  latter  dispose  of  them 
chiefly  at  Tijuco  and  Villa  do  Principe.  Work  in 
the  diamond  mines  is  most  unhealthy ;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Brazilian  mines  have  cost  above 
100,000  lives.  (Kldden,  Handbuch  der  Erdkunde. 
1862.     III.  6400 

Diamonds  diner  greatly  in  size.  There  are  some 
60  small  that  16  or  20  would  scarcely  make  a  carat 
It  is  rare  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  more  than 
two  or  three  are  found  weighing  from  17  to  20 
carats;  and  two  years  may  pass  without  discover- 
ing one  of  the  weight  of  30  carats.  The  largest 
diamond  of  which  we  have  any  account  was  found 
in  the  Rio  Abacte  in  1791 :  it  weighs  138^  carats. 
The  administration  of  the  diamond  mines  is  regu- 
lated by  a  law  of  the  2nd  Aug.,  1771,  entitled  *  Regi- 
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mento  para  a  Real  Extrao^ao  doe  Diamantes  do 
Arrayyal,  do  Tijuco,  do  Serro  do  Frio,'  conttstingof 
54  articles.  Down  to  the  date  of  this  law,  the 
right  of  working  the  diamond  mines  was  farmed 
out ;  but  from  that  period  the  government  have 
taken  it  into  their  own  hands,  and  tbey  are  all 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  board,  Junta  Seal 
para  a  AdminidrafSo  dot  Dtamtmiea, 

Eschwe^  (Brasilien  die  neue  Welt,  L 120)  gives 
the  followmg  table  of  the  weight  of  the  diamonds 
extracted  from  the  first  discovery.  As  little  is 
known  respecting  the  weight  of  those  discovered 
during  thtf  first  ten  years  (from  1730  to  1740),  be 
commences  with  the  latter  year:— 


From  1740  to  1773    .       .      .    1,666,M9 

1772  —  1806    .        .      .       910,5114 

In  the  years  1811, 14, 15,  and  16  74,147 
During  the  1 1  years  of  which  there 
are  no  Btati«tical  accounts  to 
which  he  could  gain  aooeaa  (i.e. 
from  1806  to  1822, deducting  the 
aboTe),  and  during  which  the 
produce  remai±ably  decreased, 
it  cannot,  at  an  avenge,  bo 
estimated  at  more  than    .      .      233,000 


63.090 
3«,83C 


13,000 


Eschwege  estimates  the  total  value  of  these,  at 
the  rate  of  8,000  reis  the  carat,  to  be  23,869,534,000 
reis  »  59,673,835  cruzadoes  «  89,782,556  PniseiaD 
dollars,  or  8,475,587/.  The  estimate  is,  probably, 
rather  above  than  under  the  truth.  According  to 
Castelnau,  whose  statistics  come  down  to  1850,  the 
productivity  of  the  mines  continued  decreasing 
enormously  of  late.  So  that  it  follows  that  the 
total  value  of  the  diamond-washings^  during  s 
period  of  above  100  years,  was  hardly  equal  to  18 
months*  export  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

Gold  is  found  in  Br&zil  throughout  the  district 
which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sis 
Panlo  and  Yillarica,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the 
river  Ytfenes.  The  most  celebrated  mine  is  that 
of  Congo  Soco.  in  a  beautiful  valley,  about  40 
leagues  from  Yillarica.  It  was  b^^un  to  be 
wrought  in  1740,  the  proprietor  having  in  a  shaft 
time  amassed  a  splendid  fortune.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  want  of  care  and  activity  oo  the 
part  of  his  descendants,  the  mines  ceased  to  be 
productive,  and  were  disposed  of,  in  1825,  to  a 
company  of  Englishmen,  known  as  the  '  An^lo> 
Brazilian  Mining  Company,'  for  70,0002.  sterfaiy. 
The  operations  of  this  company  extend  also  to 
other  places.  About  Yillarica  gold  is  sometiiiMS 
found  in  the  fonn  of  powder  and  fine  dn^t,  ia 
crystals,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  Inmpis. 
Spix  and  Martins  (Eng.  Trans.  iL  182),  mentim 
an  instance  of  a  massy  piece  weighing  16  Um. 
having  been  found. 

The  produce  of  the  gold  mines  was  most  am- 
siderable  in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  Towards 
its  close,  from  70  to  80  anobas  were  annually 
smelted  in  Yillarica;  while,  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  English  company,  the  qusuitity  had 
dwindlecldown  to  40.  The  actual  produce  of  the 
entire  p^old  and  silver  mines  and  washings  ia 
Brazil  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  from  1,500,<KIO  to 
1,600,000  doL  a  year,  being  little  more  than 
adequate  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

Iron-ore  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  varioaa 
parts  of  BraziL  At  Ypanema,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  the  ore  is  particularly  rich.  But, 
though  known  to  exist,  this  mine  was  not  wrought 
previously  to  1810,  when  it  was  commenced,  on 
account  of  government,  b^  a  party  of  Swedish 
miners.  The  works  have  since  been  conaidosbJy 
extended ;  and,  exclusive  of  the  articles  mano- 
factilred  for  government,  orders  have  latterly  been 
executed  for  private  psities.  Bnt  a  work  of  (his 
kind,  earned  on  at  the  expense  of  govenunent,  is 
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Tarely  successfol;  and  many  private  iron-works 
have  since  been  estabUahed  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire  that  are  of  greater  importance  than 
those  of  Ypaneraa.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
government  will,  at  no  distant  period,  cease  to 
burden  itself  with  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Not- 
withstanding the  multiphcation  of  iron  foundries, 
the  qoantity  of  iron  produced  b  still  far  below  the 
wants  of  the  country  *,  and,  along  with  hardware, 
it  is  laigel  V  imported. 

The  woncing  of  iron  mines  was,  for  unknown, 
bat  cerUunly  bad  reasons,  long  proliibited  by 
government ;  but  that  prohibition  no  long^er  ex- 
ists, having  been  repealed  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  court  in  Brazil.  As  evincing  the  importance 
attached  by  the  Brazilians  to  the  opening  of  the 
mines,  a  gigantic  pyramid  has  been  erected  ufmn 
the  summit  of  the  Garasoava,  in  commemoration 
of  the  event.  In  smelting  and  other  operations, 
the  Swedish  method  is  practised. 

Rock-salt  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
Brazil;  but  this  deficiency  is,  in  part  at  least, 
sapplied  by  the  numerous  Kdt-licka  and  salt- 
springs  that  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
ooiintry.  Salt  steppes  also  are  found,  two  of  which 
are  very  extensive :  one  of  these  is  situated  partly 
in  the  prov.  of  Pemambuco,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Bahia,  on  both  sides  the  San  Francisco,  the  other 
being  near  the  W.  boundary  of  the  empire,  in  the 
prov.  of  Matto  Groeso.  The  salt,  which  is  found 
on  the  surface  after  the  rains,  is  obtained  by  wash- 
vnfr  the  earth  and  leaving  the  water  to  evaporate. 
Saltpetre  and  alum  are,  also,  met  with  in  various 
parts. 

Among  the  other  mineral  productions  of  Brazil, 
may  be  mentioned  platina  and  copper,  found  in 
the'  prov.  of  Minas  Geraes.  Precious  stones 
abound,  especially  topazes,  of  which  there  are 
manv  varieties. 

J^egetabh  Products. — Among  these  are  sugar, 
cofifee,  cotton,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat, 
mandioc,  bananas,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  yams, 
oranges,  figs,  and  sarsaparilla.  Of  Uiese  the  most 
important,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are 
sugar,  cotton,  and  coifee,  whicn  are  now,  in  fact, 
the  staple  products  of  the  empire,  and  the  culture 
dT  which  IS  increased  with  almost  unexampled 
rapidity.  Sugar  is  principally  raised  in  the  prov. 
of  Bahia,  the  soil  or  which  is'  admirably  suited  to 
its  growth ;  but  it  is  also  extensively  produced  in 
some  of  the  other  provs.  The  value  of  the  sugar 
exported  from  the  difierent  parts  of  the  empire  to 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  1,287,9902.  in  1862, 
and  to  1,162,779^:  in  1868.  The  culture  of  cot- 
ton is  of  more  recent  growth,  and  its  extension 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  American  civil  war. 
The  exports  to  (Treat  Britain,  in  1862,  were  of 
the  value  of  1,676,7412.;  and  in  1868,  of  the 
value  of  2,077,688^:  The  coifee  of  Brazil  was 
formerly  not  liked  in  Europe,  owing  to  defects  in 
its  treatment.  The  merit  of  having  introduced  a 
better  svstem  is  due  to  Dr.  Lecesne,  a  planter 
from  St.  t>omiiigo,  who,  having  established  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rio,  instructed  the  cultivators 
in  the  most  approved  methods  of  treating  the  plant 
The  effects  of  this  liberal  conduct  have  been  most 
striking.  Coffee  is  still  principally  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rio ;  and  so  rapidly  has  its  culti- 
vation been  extended,  that  while  its  produce  in 
1818  only  amounted  to  74,215  bags,  it  at  present 
averages' 2,000,000.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
in  1862,  amounted  to  18,080,877  lbs.,  valued  at 
387,4012. ;  and  in  1868  to  9,409.720  lbs.,  valued  at 
290.456/. 

Tobacco  is  principally  grown  in  the  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  that  of  Angra  dos 
Beys,  on  the  lowest  coast-land ;  it  is  inferior  in 


quality  to  that  of  the  U.  States.  The  exports  of 
tobacco  are  very  fluctuating.  Those  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  1,798  lbs.  in  1869,  to  905,649 
lbs.  in  1862,  and  to  178,828  lbs.  m  1868.  Rice  is 
largely  cultivated  in  some  places,  and  is  exported ; 
but  the  principal  dependence  of  the  population  is 
on  the  mandioc,  manioc,  or  cassava  (Jatropha 
Manihat),  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  a  bequest 
from  their  prophet  Sun^,  and  which,  on  that 
account,  has  sometimes  been  supposed  not  to  be 
indigenous.  But,  if  connected  at  all  with  the 
plant,  the  function  of  the  prophet  was  most  pro- 
bably confined  to  instructing  the  Indians  in  the 
mode  of  its  use.  And  this,  though  a  most  essential 
service,  was  by  no  means  an  obvious  one ;  for,  in 
its  natural  state,  the  root  of  the  plant,  which  is 
the  only  part  that  is  made  use  or,  is  extremely 
dangerous,  the  juice  being  a  deadly  poison  in 
which  the  Indiims  were  accustomed  to  dip  their 
arrows.  When,  however,  the  latter  is  expelled, 
the  residuum,  or  farinaceous  part,  is  perfectly 
wholesome,  and  makes  a  highly  nutritious  and 
excellent  food.  Long  before  the  discoverv  of 
America  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  expelluig 
the  juice,  by  first  peeling  and  then  beating  the 
roots  into  a  coarse  powder  and  subjecting  the 
latter  to  pressure  and  to  the  influence  of  heat 
in  bags  made  of  rushes.  On  the  estates  of  the 
planters  the  roots  are  now  ground  in  mills,  pressed, 
and  the  perfect  expulsion  of  the  fuice  efl'ected  by 
heating  the  residuum  in  vessels  placed  over  a  brisk 
fire.  Manioc  is  found  on  every  table  in  Brazil,  and 
supplies  a  great  number  of  excellent  dishes.  Tapi- 
oca, so  well  known  and  extensively  used  in  Europe, 
is  a  preparation  of  manioc,  and  is  almost  wholly 
brought  from  BraziL  The  imports  of  this  article 
into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  8,385  cwt.,  valued 
at  13,888/.  in  1862;  and  to  2,696  cwt,  valued 
at  4,198/.,  in  1868.  The  culture  of  the  manioc  is 
said  to  be  most  unfavourable  to  the  soil,  exhausting 
it  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  This,  however,  is 
of  comparatively  little  consequence  in  a  country 
where  waste  land  is  so  abundant  as  in  Brazil.  A 
species  of  sweet  manioc  {Manihot  Asnm)  is  also 
found  in  Brazil.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  potato ;  but  it  is  not  service- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  flour. 

Notwithstanding  her  fertility  and  extent,  Bra- 
zil is  indebted  to  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
to  the  U.  States,  for  large  supplies  of  wheat  flour. 
This  has  been  said  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  un- 
snitableness  of  the  soil  for  the  culture  of  wheat ; 
bat  this  does  not  really  appear  to  be  the  case,  that 
species  of  grain  being  found  to  succeed  extremely 
well  in  the  southern  provs.  and  on  the  table-lands 
of  the  interior.  The  importation  of  flour  is  rathe 
a  consequence  of  the  indolence  of  the  natives. 
The  prov.  of  Para  is  particularly  fitted  for 
the  growth  of  rice,  and  might  supply  it  in  any 
quantity. 

The  culture  of  the  tea-plant  has  been  tried  in 
Brazil,  and  the  soil  and  climate  have  been  found 
suitable  to  its  growth ;  but  its  culture,  has  not 
made,  and  could  not  rationallv  be  expected  to 
make,  much  progress,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only 
be  successfully  carried  on  where  labour  is  abundant 
and  cheap ;  whereas  it  b  here  both  scarce  and  dear. 

The  forests  of  Brazil,  which  are  of  vast  extent 
and  luxuriance,  furnish  almost  every  variety  of 
useful  and  ornamental  wood ;  their  products  being 
adapted  alike  to  ship-building,  carpenters'  work, 
cabmet  work,  dyeing,  &c.  The  cocoa-tree  is 
plentiful  in  the  sandv  soils  along  the  coast  It 
is  thicker  and  taller  than  in  the  £.  Indies ;  cocoa 
is  in  general  use  among  all  ranks,  and  forms  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  tiie  internal  trade,  and  also 
supplies  considerable  quantities  for  exportation. 
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The  caraBmto,  or  castor-tfee,  is  an  indigenooB  pro- 
duction, and  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  qf  the 
oil  extracted  from  ito  seed,  in  general  nse  for  lamps 
and  other  purposes.  The  jacarandu,  or  roae-wocxl, 
is  peculiany  valuable  for  cabinet  work,  and  is 
extensively  exported.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
woods,  the  Ca$alpinia  BraziUttOj  or  Brazil-wood 
(called  Ihvr^pitanga  by  the  natives),  producing 
a  beautiful  red  dye,  has  been  already  referred  to. 
It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  in  the  prov.  of  Pemambuco ;  but 
being  a  government  monopoly,  it  has  been  cut 
down  in  so  improvident  a  mannei^  that  it  is  now 
seldom  seen  within  several  leagues  of  the  coast. 
There  are  also  cedars,  logwood  and  mahogany. 
The  forests  of  Brazil,  particularly  those  in  the 
prov.  of  Para,  along  the  Amazon,  yield  vast 
quantities  of  caoutchouc  or  india-rubber,  the  uses 
of  which  have  been  so  very  greatly  extended 
during  the  last  thirty  or  fort^  years.  The  exports 
of  caoutchouc  to  Great  Britain  are  pretty  regular. 
They  amounted  to  30,626  cwt.,  valued  at  272,349^1, 
in  1862,  and  to  84,832  cwt,  valued  at  299,641/:, 
in  1863.    Nuts  are  also  extensively  exported. 

AmmaU, — The  Brazilian  forests  are  fall  of  rapa- 
cious animals:  among  which  are  the  tiger-cat, 
the  hyena,  the  saratu,  an  animal  about  the  size 
of  a  fox,  but  far  more  ferocious,  the  jaguar,  or 
tiger  of  S.  America,  the  sloth,  and  the  porcupine. 
The  planters  are  much  annoyed  by  ounces ;  wild 
hogs  are  common,  and  the  singular  animal  called 
the  anta,  or  tapir:  the  latter  resembles  the  hog 
in  shape,  but  is  much  larger;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
largest  of  the  native  quadrupeds,  is  timid  and 
harmless,  feeds  like  a  horse,  is  amphibious,  and 
capable  of  remaining  for  a  long  time  at  the  bottom 
of  lakes  without  coming  up  to  respire.  When 
killed,  its  flesh  is  generuly  eaten,  and  is  said  to 
differ  but  little  from  that  of  the  ox. 

The  useful  animals,  as  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep, 
91^  all  descended  from  the  stocks  brought  from 
Europe  by  the  early  settlers.  Their  increase,  et^ 
pecially  that  of  cattle  and  horses,  has  been  aston- 
ishingly great  Vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  are  met 
with  in  all  the  open  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  flonoc,  or  plains  of  the  S.  provinces. 
Hides,  tallow.  Jerked  beef,  horns,  and  bones,  have 
long  formed,  and  still  continue  to  form,  leading 
articles  of  export  from  BraziL  In  1862,  the  ex- 
ports of  hides  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
134,238  cwt,  valued  at  420,053/.,  and  in  1868  to 
127,192  cwt,  valued  at  847,628/.  It  is  onhr  in 
particular  situations  that  any  use  is  made  of  the 
beef,  which  mostly  becomes  the  prey  of  vultures, 
wild  dogs,  and  other  ravenous  animals.  Sheep 
being  less  able  to  defend  themselves  from  attack, 
and  being  probably,  too,  not  so  well  suited  to  the 
country,  have  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  cattle 
and  horses.  Horses  are  of  middling  size,  strong, 
active,  and  fleet 

The  emu,  or  American  ostrich,  is  found  in  the 
Brazilian  plains;  and  the  forests  swaim  with 
innumerable  varieties  of  birds  and  monkeys.  In 
the  marshy  countries  the  boa  attains  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  thev  are  also  infested  with  the 
corral  snake,  and  other  venomous  reptiles. 

Manufactures, — These,  unless  we  call  the  pre- 
paration of  sugar  a  manufacture,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  in  Brazil,  and  are  restricted  to  the 
production  of  the  coarsest  species  of  cotton  cloths, 
the  tanning  of  leather,  and  a  few  of  those  that 
are  simplest  and  most  necessary.  In  the  interior, 
as  in  the  prove,  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz,  the 
mechanical  arts  are  in  the  most  backward  state 
imaginable. 

In  the  cities,  however,  a  great  number  of  trades 
are   necessarily   carried    on.      *The    European 


stranger  in  Rio,*  says  Dr.  Von  Spix,  *  is  asr- 
tonished  at  the  number  of  gold  and  ulversmiths 
and  jewellers,  who,  like  the  other  tradesmen,  live 
together  in  one  street,  which  calls  to  mind  the 
magnificent  mas  de  Ouro  and  dt  Praia  of  Lisbon. 
The  workmanship  of  these  artisans  is,  indeed, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  European,  but  it  is  not 
destitute  of  taste  and  solidity.  Many  trades 
which  are  verv  necessary  in  Europe  are,  at  present, 
almost  superfluoi|s  in  the  interior  of  this  oountzy. 
on  account  of  the  circumscribed  wants  of  the 
inhab.  In  the  capital,  however,  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  coast,  joinen,  whitesmiths,  and 
other  artisans  are  numerous;  but  tanners,  soap- 
boilers, and  workers  in  steel  are  scarce.  These  is 
a  great  demand  for  mechaiucs,  to  build  sugar  and 
other  mills,  to  construct  machines  for  woridog 
the  gold  mine^  &c ;  and  very  high  wages  are 
paid  them.  Hitherto  no  glass,  china,  doth,  or 
hat  manufactures  have  been  established  in  the 
capital ;  and  their  erection  would  not  be  advisable 
in  a  country  which  can  obtain  the  productions  of 
European  mdustry  on  the  lowest  terms,  in  ex- 
change for  the  produce  of  its  rich  soiL'  (TebvcIb, 
il98.) 

Commerce. — The  extremely  dicamscribed  ex- 
tent of  her  manufactured  products,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  large  amount  of  her 
coffee,  ftu^,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  products, 
give  Brazil  a  powerful  motive  to  engage  in,  and 
the  means  of  carrying  on,  an  extensive  commeroe. 
Her  commercial  poUcv  has,  also,  been  character- 
ised by  considerable  liberality.  The  duties  <n 
imports  and  exports  have  been  mostly  moderate; 
and  have  been  imposed  more  for  the  sake  of  re- 
venue than  of  protection.  Her  imports  comprise 
most  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  suitable  for  her 
population  and  climate,  particularlv  cottons,  lineU) 
woollens,  and  hardware,  from  England;  floor, 
ooane  cottons,  beef,  pork,  &c,  from  Uie  U.  States; 
wine,  sUks,  salt,  brandy,  olive  oil,  Ac,  from  France 
and  Portugal ;  linens,  lace,  pitch,  drc,  from  Ham- 
burgh. G^t  Britain  enjoys  the  largest  share  of 
the  trade  of  Brazil.  The  total  value  of  impora 
into  Brazil  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  8,84O,904Z.  in  1859;  to  4,571,308/.  in  I860;  to 
4,690,875/.  in  1861 ;  to  3,860,342/1  in  1862 ;  and  to 
4,082,64 1 1  m  1863.  Cotton  manufiu;tuies  form  the 
largest  item  of  these  imports.  They  are  of  the 
average  value  of  2,000,000/.  sterling  per  annma; 
during  the  five  years,  1859-63,  they  fluctuated 
between  1 ,700,000/:  and  2,400,000/L  Next  to  cottoo. 
but  far  below  it  in  value,  are  the  imports  of  Britiih 
woollens  and  linens,  each  class  averaein^  about 
250,000/.  per  annum.  The  rest  of  British  imports 
consist  of  misoellaneouB  manufactures  and  co- 
lonial produce. 

The  articles  of  export  from  Brazil  have  bea 
aheady  enumerated  in  our  account  of  the  prodne- 
tions  of  the  country.  The  principal  are  coffee, 
sugar,  and  cotton :  that  of  coffee  alone  aveiagiag 
more  than  one  half  of  the  total  value  of  all  exports, 
and  that  of  sugar  nearly  one-fifth.  Next  to  these 
staple  articles  of  export  follow  hides,  bones,  hone^ 
hair«  caoutchouc,  gold,  diamonds,  cabinet  and  dve 
woods,  drugs,  gums,  nuts,  and  other  agricoUnnl 
produce.  Ihe  total  value  of  the  exports  in  tae 
three  years  1861-3  amounted  to: — 


T«wf 

Export.                          1 

1861 
1863 
1863 

Mnrcb 
96,199,785 
106,783,223 
112,950,011 

10,823,470 
13,OU.00O 
12,706,876 

The  imports,  during  the  same  period,  amoonted 
to:— 
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TMn 

Import. 

1861 
1862 
1863 

Mllreb 
130,864,578 
127,181,198 
111,622,684 

14,666,014 
14,807,884 
12,557,651 

The  import!)  were  divided  as  follows  between 
the  various  countries  in  the  two  last-named 
years:— 


iBtpottt  Dxm 


Gnat  Britain  and  British  1 
PosB^fdons     .        .       J 

France  and  French  Pos-  ] 
eesfdons .       .       .       j 

Hanse  Towns    . 

Portugal  and  Portognese  1 


Spain  and  Spanish  Poases- 

Bions 
Belgium    . 
Sweden  and  Norway 
Italy. 

United  States    . 
Chili  .... 
Uexioo       . 
Rio  de  la  Plata . 
Rnsda 
Auctria 
Denmark  . 
Holland  and  Batch  Pos- ) 

aeaaions  .        .        .       j 
Bquador    . 
Porte  of  the  Empire . 

.,     not  epecified    . 
FisherieB   . 
Africa  .       . 


Total 


MUnte 
67,591,015 

18,441,774 
6,590,916 
7,241,070 

1,609,259 

1,948,558 

503,918 

812,914 

18,328,308 

903,068 

252 

6,407,253 

88,279 

1,244,526 

44,609 

129,756 

22,845 

1,086,156 

51,963 

6,990 

821,870 


127,268,196 
£14»317,672 


180S 


64,600,474 

19,868,461 
8,828,250 
6,957,494 

1,756,679 

2,424.161 

812,561 

696,365 

13,889,591 

663,963 

4,921,198 
12,005 

1,484,867 
77,082 

177,861 

88 

646,640 

626,606 

6,470 

249,627 


111,622.687 
£12,667,651 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  Great 
Britain  furnishes  about  one-half  of  the  imports  of 
BraziL  Of  the  exports  of  Brazil,  Great  Britain 
takes  about  one-third,  as  shown  in  the  statistics 
before  given. 

Foff^atUm.— Of  the  8,000,000  inhabitants  of 
'  Brazil,  5,000,000  are  estimated  to  be  freemen, 
2,500,000  negro  shives,  and  about  500,000  native 
Indians.  As  already  stated,  the  masses  of  the  in- 
habitants congregate  near  the  coast,  and  around 
the  chief  sea-ports ;  thus  the  district  of  the  muni- 
cipalitj  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  comprises  about  450,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  slaves  in  that  district  are 
rather  less  than  half  of  the  number.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  slaves  exceed  in  number 
the  free  population.  Bahia  contains  but  a  smiUl 
proportion  of  whites,  and  the  black  inhabitants  axe 
80  numerous  that  it  resembles  an  African  city. 
Out  of  125,000  inhabitants  of  Bahia,  seven-eighths 
are  said  to  be  blacks,  and  nearly  all  the  negroes 
are  slaves.  Pemambuco  has  a  population  of  about 
^0,000,  of  whom  one-third  are  estimated  to  be 
slaves,  one-third  coloured  free  blacks,  and  remain- 
ing one-third  are  Brazilians  and  foreigners.  Whilst 
Brazil  remained  a  colony  of  Portugal,  but  few 
TTomen  accompanied  the  emigrants  to  South  Ame- 
rica. The  earliest  European  settlers  intermarried 
and  mixed  with  Indian  women ;  afterwards  an  ex- 
tensive inteimixture  of  race  occurred  with  the 
Africans  who  were  bought  for  slavery.  The  mixed 
population  increases  continually  and  rapidly  in 
j^raziL  In  the  northern  provinces  the  Indian  ele- 
ment preponderates.  In  South  Brazil  the  negroes 
are  nnmerous.  The  ^preater  part  of  the  population 
of  the  Brazilian  empire  consists  of  mixed  breeds, 
each  of  which  has  a  distinguishing  name ;  thus 
Mulatto  denotes  the  offspring  of  a  white  with  a 
negro-,  and  Mameluco  that  of  a  white  with  an 


Indian  j  Cafuzo  denotes  Uie  mixture  of  the  Indian 
and  negro ;  Curiboco,  the  cross  between  the  Ca^- 
fiizo  itnd  tiie  Indian ;  Xibaro,  that  between  the 
Cafuzo  and  the  negro,  and  so  forth. 

The  2,500,000  of  negro  slaves  belong  to  about 
40,000  proprietors.  A  law  for  the  suppression  of 
the  trade  in  slaves  was  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
on  Jime  5,  1854.  The  immigration  of  settlers 
from  Europe,  particularly  Germans  and  Swiss,  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Government  for  a 
number  of  years.  Accordmg  to  an  official  report 
of  the  year  1861,  there  existed  in  the  empire  55 
colonies  of  these  settlers,  inhabited  by  38,970 
foreigners.  The  nucleus  of  these  settlements,  re- 
garded as  an  antidote  to  slavery,  is  in  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  SuL 

In  Brazil,  unlike  the  Spanish  and  English  co- 
lonies, there  is  hardly  any  political  division  of 
castes,  and  very  few  of 'those  galling  and  degrading 
disdnctions  which  have  been  made  by  aU  other 
nations  in  the  management  of  their  colonies.  This 
was  not  intended  by  the  mother  countrv,  but  has 
arisen  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
colonisation  of  this  vast  territory,  which  rendered 
intermarriage  with  the  natives  inevitable.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  old  code,  people  of 
colour  are  not  eligible  to  some  of  the  chief  offices 
of  government,  nor  can  they  become  members  of 
the  priesthood ;  but,  firom  the  mildness  of  the  laws, 
the  mixed  classes  have  gained  ground  considerably, 
and  the  r^ulations  against  them  are  evaded,  or 
rather  have  become  obsolete.  Maniages  between 
white  men  and  women  of  colour  are  by  no 
means  rare ;  and  the  circumstance  is  scarcely  ob- 
served- upon,  unless  the  woman  be  decidedly  of  a 
dark  colour,  for  even  a  considerable  tinge  wiU  pass 
for  white. 

The  diseases  and  the  vices  introduced  by  Eu- 
ropeans are  said  to  produce  a  fearful  mortality 
amongst  the  natives.  At  the  time  when  the 
Jesuits,  Anchietaand  Nobre^  exerted  themselves 
to  introduce  European  civilisation,  an  epidemical 
small-pox  suddenly  carried  off  two-thirds  of  the 
pop.    (Southey's  Brazil,  L  294.) 

The  Brazilerois,  or  native  Brazilians,  bom  of 
Portuguese  parents  in  Brazil,  inherit  all  the  idle- 
ness and  inactivity  of  their  European  ancestors, 
Weech  remarks,  *  that  the  very  narrow  compass 
in  which  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
confined  is  almost  incredible.  A  hut,  constructed 
of  thin  poles  of  wood,  plastered  together,  as  it 
were,  witn  earth,  and  covered  with  straw,  is  ample 
security  against  the  sun  and  rain ;  a  straw  mat 
serves  them  as  a  bed,  seat,  and  table ;  a  dish  and 
pot  complete  the  house  and  cooking  apparatus ;  a 
couple  of  cotton  shirts,  a  pair  of  linen  trousers,  a 
calico  jacket,  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  and  a  coarse 
straw  hat,  complete  a  wardrobe  that  furnishes  them 
handsomely  for  a  year;  and  a  kitchen  garden,  a 
few  fruit-trees,  and  a  mandioc  field,  furnidi  them 
with  a  plentiful  subaistenoe.  Give  them  but  a 
viola  (a  small  guitar  strung  with  metal  strings), 
and  some  tobacco  to  make  their  much-loved  paper 
cigars,  and  their  dearest  wishes  are  gratified. 
Smoking  the  latter,  and  strumming  on  the  former, 
they  can  beguile  entire  half-days  in  a  state  of 
enviable  foigetfiilness,  vegetating  like  the  pUnt«. 
A  fewfowls,  sent  to  thecity  from  time  to  time,  nirnish 
the  necessary  supplies ;  and  thus  live  thousands  of 
families,  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  20 
mih«is,  or  about  42. 10«.' 

The  number  of  negro  slaves  in  Brazil  is  believed 
to  be  on  the  decline,  although  the  importation  of 
them  from  Africa  has  never  entirely  ceased.  In 
1826  a  treaty  was  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  Brazil,  providing  that  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  the 
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carrying  on  of  the  slave  trade  by  any  Brazilian 
subject  should  be  unlawful,  and  should  be  deemed 
and  treated  as  piracy.  During  those  three  years, 
terminating  in  1830,  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
trade  in  slaves  took  place ;  much  Brazilian  capital 
was  embarked  in  the  slave  traffic,  and  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  that  source  of  profit  was  made  as 
long  as  it  was  permitted. 

In  1828  the  number  of  slaves  Imported  into 
Rio  amounted  to  43,555 ;  and  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  30th  June,  1830,  the  same  port 
received  56,777  negroes,  besides  which,  there  were 
21,554  imported  into  other  parts  of  Brazil,  making 
a  total,  in  that  year,  of  78,381  imported  slaves. 

For  twenty  years,  after  1830,  the  slave  trade 
continued  without  abatement,  and  during  that 
p^od  a  million  of  slaves  were  imported  into 
Brazil.  Lord  Uowden,  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
reported  an  importation  of  upwards  of  60,000 
negroes  in  1847.  Slavers  were  seized  in  1850  by 
orders  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Brazilian 
ports  and  rivers,  and  this  decided  measure  led  to 
such  active  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  that,  in 
1851,  Sir  James  Hudson  reported  that  only  460 
slaves  had  been  imported  into  Brazil  during  the 
first  quarter  of  that  vear.  The  slave  trade  has 
not  been  continued  in  JBrazil  since  1851,  but  there 
are  upwards  of  three  milliona  of  slaves  now  in 
that  empire. 

Coffee  plantations  have  been  so  profitable,  that 
they  have  much  increased  in  number,  and  many 
slaves  have  been  brought  firom  the  northern  or 
equatorial  provinces  of  Brazil  to  the  coffee  grounds 
of  the  more  southerly  provinces.  Chiefly  on  this 
account  an  internal  slave  trade  has  been  kept  up, 
involving  some  of  the  worst  cruelties  of  forced 
removal  of  slaves  from  homes  and  separation  of 
families.  Mr.  Westwood,  the  Consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  22nd 
January,  1857, '  During  the  last  yeai,  the  value  of 
slaves  increased  so  much  in  this,  province,  that 
large  numbers  were  purchased  in  Bahia,  Pemam- 
buco,  and  other  parts,  by  unfeeling  speculators, 
and  brought  to  this  city  for  sale.  Many  of  these 
unfortunate  beings  were  brought  from  estates 
where  they  were  bom,  and  torn  away  firom  rela- 
tions and  old  associations  in  the  most  inhuman 
and  cruel  manner  possible.'  *  Amongst  the  slaves 
transported  from  the  north,'  said  a  BraziUan  se- 
nator in  the  senate,  '  I  have  seen  some  in  the 
market  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  who  are  children  of  ten 
and  twelve  years  old,  who  have  left  their  parents 
in  the  north,  and  are  sold  here.  A  slave  from  the 
north  told  me  that  he  was  married  in  the  province 
where  he  was  sold,  and  that  his  wife  remained 
there,  and  he  was  sent  here.'  Mr.  Scarlett,  minister 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  stop  this  traific  in  1858, 
but  without  effect  According  to  recent  reports 
from  Mr.  Christie,  about  5,000  slaves  a  year  have 
been  imported  in  this  way  for  sale  into  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  last  twelve  years.  (Consular 
Reports,  1864.) 

The  planters  of  Brazil  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  possession  of  an  engenho 
(sugar  plantation  and  manufactory^  establishes, 
among  the  cultivators,  a  sort  of  nobility.  A  aenhor 
(Tenaenho  is  always  spoken  of  with  respect ;  and  to 
attain  this  rank  is  the  object  of  everj'  one.  When 
the  senhor  is  in  the  company  of  his  inferiors,  or 
even  of  his  equals,  he  is  reserved,  holds  liis  head 
high,  and  speaks  in  that  loud  and  command- 
ing tone,  that  betokens  a  man  accustomed  to  be 
obeyed. 

The  mulattoes  (commonly  called  Pardos,  signi- 
fj'ing  of  a  brown  colour,- for  the  term  mulatto  is 


regarded  as  a  reproach  in  Brazfl)  are  the  offspring 
of  Europeans  and  negroes.  They  show  consi- 
derable mgenuity  and  perseverance  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  are  said  to  display  a  taste  for 
painting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effectual  influence 
of  the  mulatto  in  the  poHtical  affairs  of  the  ooan- 
try  :  a  physical  organisation  essentially  enezgetic, 
and  which  fits  him  to  bear  up  against  the  heat  of 
the  cUmate,  his  activity  and  his  inteUigence, 
point  him  out  as  a  person  likely  to  make  a  coo- 
spicuous  figure  in  a  revolution,  il"  not  to  organise  t 
movement 

The  Creoles  are  those  bom  in  Brazil  of  African 
parents;  the  Mamlucos  are  the  offspring  of  whites 
and  Indians ;  the  Curibocos,  of  negroes  and  In- 
dians ;  and  the  Cubros  of  mulattoes  and  negroes. 
The  AJfrican  negroes  form,  as  has  been  seen,  a  very 
lar^  proportion  of  the  populatioiu  Their  con- 
dition, though  not  equal  to  that  of  the  slaves  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  adjacent  countries,  is  upon 
a  far  better  footing  than  in  many  other  oolomesL 
It  varies,  however,  in  the  different  provinces,  end 
is  best  in  those  situated  in  the  interior,  in  the 
provinces  formerly  inhabited  by  the  less  wadike 
races  amone  the  Indians,  who  formed  eariy  al- 
liances withEuropeaas,  the  introduction  of  negroes 
has  been  less  necessary.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
case  with  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  San  Paulo,  and  the 
countries  traversed  by  the  Amazon.  The  negro 
population  is  most  numerous  in  the  provinces 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  sugar  and  coffee,  as  Bahia 
and  Rio  Janeiro  ;  and  in  these  probably  they  have 
the  greatest  facilities  for  obtaining  their  lihertv. 
The  negroes  brought  to  Brazil  belong  generally  to 
AngoU,  Anguiz,  Benguela,  Cabinda,  Mozambiqae, 
and  Congo.  Since  the  attempts  to  repress  the  trade, 
Koromantines,  or  negroes  fipom  the  Gold  Coast, 
who  are  thought  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  m- 
telligence,  are  not  so  frequently  met  with.  There 
are  three  modes  by  which  the  negroes  of  fiisnl 
obtain  their  libertv :  it  may  be  granted  ihem  by 
their  master  while  living,'  or  he  may  bequeath 
it  to  them  by  his  will,  or  they  may  obtain  it  by 
ransom. 

The  Brazilians  divide  the  Indian  races  into 
'Indies  mansos,'  civilised  or  converted  Indians 
speaking  the  Portuguese  language,  and  Tapuios  or 
Gentios,  uncivilised  hordes. 

The  general  oiunion  has  been  that  thewhok 
American  race,  fi:om  the  polar  n^ona  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  offered  no  distinctive  traits,  and  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  subdivide  it  But  a 
closer  inspection  has  shown  that  there  is  as  mi 
a  difference  amon^  them  as  among  any  of  the 
other  great  variedes  of  the  human  race. 

Wiui  few  exceptions,  the  natives  of  Brazil  s^ 
pear  to  belong  to  the  great  family  of  the  Guarani Sr 
the  differences  in  the  tribes  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ferent situations  in  which  they  have  been  placed; 
and  originating  partly  in  physical  and  partly  in 
moral  and  acddental  circumstances. 

Speaking  generally,  the  natives  of  Brazil  are  of 
a  bright  yeUow  copper  colour;  short,  robust  and 
well  made ;  hair  black,  lank,  coarse,  and  deficient 
on  the  chin ;  face  round ;  cheek  bones  not  partica- 
larly  prominent ;  skin  soft  and  shining ;  noae  short, 
nostrils  luurow;  mouth  middle  sized;  lips  thin; 
eyes  small,  oblique,  and  elevated  towards  the  ex- 
terior angle.  Tney  are  in  an  extremely  low  state 
of  civilisation ;  their  industry  being  confined,  in 
addition  to  the  arts  of  hunting  and  &hing,  and  the 
gathering  of  wild  fruits,  to  the  culture  of  manioc 
and  bananas.  In  some  tribes  clothes  are  wholly 
or  all  but  wholly  unknown ;  in  others  the  womexi 
wear  a  scanty  covmng  round  their  middle ;  and  in 
others  both  sexes  are  partially  clothed.    The  pnc- 
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tice  of  painting  the  skin  is  universal ;  and  some  of 
them  were,  and,  indeed,  still  are,  in  the  habit  of 
inserting  wooden  rings  by  way  of  ornament  in  the 
under  lip.  Almost  all  the  tribes  were  anthropo- 
phagijits,  devouring  the  captives  they  had  taken 
in  war ;  but  this  horrid  custom,  if  it  did  not  en- 
tirely cease  at  the  epoch  of  the  conquest,  has  since 
fallen  into  disuse.  They  are  in  general  grave  and 
serious;  but  they  are  notwithstanding  fond  of 
feasts  and  pastimes ;  and,  like  the  other  Indians, 
are  fond,  to  excess,  of  spirituous  liquors.  '  In  some 
tribes  they  admit  of  a  plurality  of  wives ;  and  the 
men,  engaged  in  chase  or  in  war,  or  sunk  in  apath}' 
and  idleness,  devolve  on  the  women  the  principal 
care  of  the  domestic  concerns.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  some  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes  have 
anv  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  but  they  mostly  all 
believe  in  the  existence  of  malignant  demons, 
whom  they  are  anxious  to  conciliate.  Among  the 
tribe  called  Tupinambas,  the  chief  was  at  the  same 
time  elective  and  hereditary ;  that  is,  a  preference 
was  generallv  given  to  the  son  as  his  father's  suc- 
cessor, thougli  the  custom  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  immutable.  Montaigne,  on  meeting  an  In- 
dian chief  at  Havre,  inquired  through  an  inter- 
preter, what  was  his  right  among  his  tribe ;  upon 
which  the  latter  replied,  *  It  is  that  of  marching 
foremost  to  battle;  *  and  this  might  be  said  to  ex- 
press succinctly  the  extent  of  power  assigned  to  him 
by  his  people.  The  Tupinambas  chielly  inhabit  the 
coast  from  the  river  Camama  to  the  San  Francisco. 
The  Corvados,  formerly  very  numerous,  are  now 
reduced  to  a  number  comparatively  insignificant. 
They  dwell  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Xipoto, 
in  Minas  Geraes.  They  have  one  trait  tliat  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  most  other  Indian  tribes,  ue. 
they  bury  their  dead.  The  Corvados,  it  appears, 
have  lost  much  of  their  primitive  ferocity,  and 
with  it  also  much  of  their  former  courage  and  in- 
telligence. 

The  Cafuzos,  a  mixture  of  Indians  and  negroes, 
are  a  yery  singular  race.  What  gives  them  a  pe- 
culiarly striking  appearance,  is  the  excessively 
longhair  of  the  head,  which,  especially  at  the  end, 
is  half  curled,  and  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  forehead  to  the  height  of  a  toot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half;  thus  forminf^  a  prodigious  and  very 
u^ly  kind  of  peruke.    (Spix  and  Martins,  i.  324.) 

The  Puris,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centurv,  were  very  troublesome  enemies  to  the 
Brazilians.  A  great  many  fazendos  have  been 
from  time  to  time  destroyed  bv  them.  The  Kio 
Doce,  the  S.  banks  of  the  Parahyba,  San  Fidelis, 
and  the  country  watered  by  the  Rio  Pombo,  in 
Minas,  are  the  chief  points  exposed  to  their  in- 
cursions. This  race  is  more  implacable  than  any 
of  the  Indian  races  of  Brazil 

The  Botocudos,  descended  from  the  Aymores, 
occupy  at  present  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Kio  Doce  and  the  Rio  Pardo.  They  inhabit  the 
recesses  of  the  forests ;  are  little  addicted  to  agri- 
culture; and  are  exceedingly  fierce.  The  name 
^ven  to  them  by  the  Portuguese  is  derived  from 
patoque  or  botoque  (literally  the  bung  of  a  cask), 
from  the  circular  omament  they  wear  in  their  ears 
and  lips. 

The  estimates  that  have  been  formed  of  the 
number  of  Indians  in  Brazil  differ  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Tlius,  thev  were  estimated 
bv  Humboldt  to  amount,  in  1819,  to  259,400 
(voyage  aux  K(%ions  Equinoxales,  &c.,  ix.  179; 
xL  1C4) ;  whereas  thev  have  since  been  computed 
bv  Veloso  de  Oliveira  at  800,000,  and  by  the 
VL««count  de  Santarem  at  1,500,000.  (D'Orbigny, 
I/IIomme  Americain,  iu  291.)  llie  latest,  and, 
in  all  probability,  most  trustworthy  estimates, 
firi  vc  the  number  of  Indians  at  half  a  million. 
*  Vol.  I. 


Public  Income  and  Erpendiiure, — Considering 
the  small  and  much  scattered  population  of  the  * 
empire,  it  has  a  considerable  revenue,  but  a  still 
more  considerable  expenditure.  The  actual  in- 
come during  the  four  financial  years  185C-60  was 
as  follows : — 


Tmh 

Rerenae 

1866-57 
1867-68 
185g-59 

Mllreli 
62,756,109 
63,411.166 
60,376,723 
47,070,791 

6,935,062 
6,008,766 
6,667,268 
6,296,464 

The  actual  expenditure  during  the  same  period 
was  as  follows : —  / 


Ycwi 

Espeoditnre 

1856-67 
1857-58 
1858-69 
1869-60 

Milrrli 
41,926,719 
64,027,379 
66,192,442 
64,006,289 

* 
4,716,765 
6,078,080 
6,209,149 
6,076,696 

But  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reventte  is  de- 
rived from  taxation.  The  great  bulk,  amounting 
to  nearly  two-thirds,  is  derived  from  import  duties. 
Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  for  two 
periods: — 


BrancbeaofRvranae 

1856-57 

1869-00 

Import  Duties  .    .    . 
Shipping  Does  .    .    . 
Export  Duties  .    .    . 
Inland  Taxes     .    ,    . 
Municipal  Taxes    .    . 
Extraordinary  receipts 

Total   .... 
Loans  ...... 

General  Total  | 

MtlrvU 

32,856,263 

249,445 

6,910,999 

7,065,737 

1,531,754 

642,216 

MilreU 

27,246.296 

280,623 

6,559,673 

8,185,634 

1,773.516 

665,765 

49,166,414 
8,699,696 

43,611,606 
8,459,285 

62,766,109 
£6,936,062 

47,070,791 
£6,296.464 

The   expenditure   during  the  same  two  years 
was  OS  follows : — 


1856-57 

1859-60 

Ministry  of  Interior  . 
„    Justice     .    .    . 
„    Foreign  Affairs 
„    Marine     .    .    . 
„    War     .... 
„    Finance   .    .    . 

Total     .    .    . 
Deposits  paid  off  .    . 

General  Total  | 

Hllroit 
6,656,227 
8,309,733 
639,374 
6,510,467 
10,641,768 
18,616,403 

Milrei* 
9,826,255 
4,517,702 
864,332 
9,247,421 
12,087,047 
14,750,648 

40,373,963 
1,662,766 

61,298,400 
2,711,889 

41,926,719 
£4,716,766 

64.006,289 
£6,076,695 

The  annual  deficits  in  the  budget,  sho^-n  in  the 
above  tables,  were  covered  by  loans,  raised  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  pubUc  debt  of  Brazil 
amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1864,  to  about 
18,000,000^  sterling,  of  which  10,965,000/.  consti- 
tuted the  foreign  debt — cliiefly  held  by  British 
creditors— and  the  rest  the  funded  internal  debt. 
But  besides  this  funded  debt,  there  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  floating  debt,  consisting  of  treasury 
bonds  and  government  paper-money,  to  tlio 
amount  of  4,500,0002.  sterling.  The  total  amount 
of  paper  currency  in  circulation  throughout  the  em- 
pire was  estimated,  in  June,  1864,  at  80,021,950,000 
milreis,  or  rather  more  than  9,000,000/.  sterling. 

Railways, — The  great  want  of  ^ntemal  commu- 
nication within  the  immense  area  of  the  empire, 
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has  been  remedied  to  some  extent,  in  recent  years, 
by  the  establishment  of  railways.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  four  lines  constructed  by  private  com- 
panies, and,  in  the  main,  with  British  capital, 
but  with  the  aid  and  subvention  of  the  Brazilian 
government.  The  four  lines  are  known  as  the 
Don  Pedro  II.,  the  Bahia  and  San  Francisco, 
the  Pemambuco,  and  the  San  Paulo  railways. 
The  flrst-named  is  a  main  line,  which  is  to  extend 
into  the  interior  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  Grand  Trunk  ftom  which  many 
branches  will  ramiiy  on  either  side.  The  first  sec- 
tion (about  40  m.  m  extent)  was  commenced  in 
1857.  The  second  section  was  offered  to  con- 
tractors in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  since 
which  time  this  section,  44  m.  long,  and  contain- 
ing the  tunnel  of  Mendez  has  been  finished.  The 
whole  must  be  completed  by  1st  January',  1868, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  opened  from  Santos' to  Jun- 
diaky  two  years  before  that  date. 

The  second  line,  the  Bahia  and  San  Francisco, 
77  m.  long,  was  built  by  an  English  company, 
under  the  'Limited  Liability'  Act,  and  opened 
Jan.  31,  1863.  The  line  traverses  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  districts,  and  opens  up  the  cotton  field  of 
the  important  proNince  of  the  Bahia.  It  com- 
mences at  San  Salvador,  the  chief  port  of  that 
province,  and  the  second  largest  city  in  the  empire, 
and  terminates  at  or  near  the  town  of  Joazeuro, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  great  river  San  Francisco, 
the  navigation  of  which  is  free  and  uninterrupted 
from  that  town  for  1,000  m.  into  the  interior  of 
Brazil.  This  railway  cost  1,800,000/.,  on  which 
sum  an  interest  is  guaranteed  of  seven  per  cent., 
namely,  five  per  cent,  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment, and  two  per  cent,  by  the  provincial  legis- 
lature of  Bahia. 

The  third  line  nms  from  the  city  and  port  of 
Pemambuco  to  the  town  of  Agoa  Preta  in  the 
interior,  a  distance  of  78  m.  It  is  intended  to 
prolong  this  railway  ultimately  to  the  river  San 
Francisco,  at  the  point  where  its  waters  become 
navigable.  Ik>th  this  Pemambuco  line,  and  the 
fourth  Brazilian  railway,  that  of  Bahia — a  work  of 
extraordinarj'  difficulty — were  constmcted  entirelv 
by  English  engineers,  as  well  as  with  EngUsn 
capital,  on  which,  however,  there  is  in  every  case  a 
guaranteed  interest  of  seven  per  cent.  Hitherto, 
neither  of  these  lines  have  proved  commercially 
remunerative,  though  they  have  been,  widoubt^ 
edly,  of  vast  benefit  to  the  country. 

^^TOii.— The  established  religion  of  Brazil  is 
the  Roman  Catholic;  but  all  other  religions  are 
tolerated,  and  there  is  not  now,  whatever  there 
may  have  been  formerly,  much  intolerance  among 
the' Brazilian  Catholics,  except  among  the  lowest 
and  least  instracted  classes.  Indeed  the  others 
are  generally  distinguished  by  a  want  of  zeal  in 
religious  matters;  and  are  more  occupied  with  the 
outward  ceremonies  of  religion  than  with  its  spirit 
or  practical  influence.  Some  of  the  clergy  possess 
the  virtues  and  acquirements  that  are  suitable  to 
their  station ;  but  such  is  not  generally  the  case ; 
the  majoritpr  being  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  not  un- 
Arequently  mimoial. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs  are  under  the  direction  of 
an  archbishop,  at  Bahia  (originally  a  bishopric, 
being  the  first  founded  in  Brazil,  in  1522,  and 
raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  rank  in  1667),  six 
bishops,  viz.  at  Rio,  Pemambuco,  Maranhao,  Para, 
Mariana,  and  San  Paulo;  and  two  '  prelacias,'  with 
episcopal  powers,  viz.  Goyaz,  and  Cuyaba.  The 
church  of  Brazil  has  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  Rome  as  to  the  appointment  of 
the  bishops,  the  pope  claiming  the  sovereign  right 
of  nomination,  which  the  church  rejects. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  are,  or  rather  were, 


numerous  in  many  parts  of  BraziL  The  -saints* 
days  are  said  to  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  as 
splendid  as  at  Rome.  A  recent  vrriter  observes 
that  neither  the  carnival  at  Venice,  nor  tlie  de- 
clining masquerades  of  Paris,  can  convey  an  exact 
idea  of  the  tumult  and  extreme  absurdities  which 
prevail  during  the  days  of  the  *  wtmdoy  or  carni- 
val, not  only  at  Rio,  but  throughout  the  cities  of 
Brazil.  Recently  measures  have  been  takoi  fw 
lessening  the  number  of  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries. The  revenues  of  many  of  them  have 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  their  buildings  have 
been  applied  to  other  purposes. 

Government, — The  constitution  tmder  which  tibe 
empire  is  governed  was  framed  immediately  after 
its  separation  from  Portugal,  and  bears  date  Dec 
11,  1823.  It  recognises  four  powers  in  the  state, 
namely,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  jodidal, 
and  the  'moderating'  power,  or  the  royal  prewgi- 
tive.  The  legislative  power  is  vested,  for  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  in  a  general  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  for  provincial  affairs  in  the  provincial 
assemblies.  The  general  legislative  assembly  con- 
sists of  two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  CongreaL 
The  members  of  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the 
people,  but  under  different  forms.  Senators  at 
chosen  for  life  at  electoral  meetings  expreselr 
convened,  each  of  which  has  to  nominate  three 
candidates,  leaving  the  choice  between  them  to 
the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.  A  senator  mu5t 
be  forty  years  of  age,  a  native-bom  Brazilian,  and 
possessing  a  clear  annual  income  of  800  milreis, 
or  about  90i  A  salary  of  3,600  milreis,  or  4001, 
for  each  session  is  paid  to  every  senator. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Congress  sre 
chosen  bv  indirect  election,  for  the  term  of  four  > 
^ears.  ^or  this  purpose,  the  country  is  divided 
into  electoral  districts,  where  every  200  voters 
appoint  one  elector,  and  a  number  of  the  lattei, 
varying  according  to  population,  nominate  the 
deputy.  The  qualification  for  a  voter  is  an  annual 
income,  of  any  sort,  of  100  milreis,  or  a  littk  more 
than  ibZ.  The  electors  must  have  an  income  of 
200  milreis,  or  a  little  more  than  20L  a  year,  as^a 
qualificadon ;  and  the  deputies  must  have  an  m-  ^ 
come  of  400  milreis  each,  or  about  4bL  per  annm 
All  voters,  inscribed  on  the  lists,  are  bound  to  give 
their  votes,  under  a  penalty.  Minors,  monks,  and 
servants  are  not  allowed  a  vote ;  and  naturaiiaed 
foreigners,  as  well  as  persons  not  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  incapable  of  bein; 
elected  deputies.  The  latter  receive  a  salary  of 
2,400  milreis,  or  270L,  each  session,  besides  tiavd- 
ling  expenses. 

The  annual  session  of  the  legislative  assemblt 
has  to  commence  on  May  3,  and  ordinarily  exteada 
over  four  months.  Each  House  nominates  its  own 
ofiicers.  The  two  Houses  sit  in  general  aseemblr 
at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  session  for  the  de- 
liberation of  important  measures;  and  on  th^ 
occasions  the  president  of  the  Senate  takes  the 
chair,  and  the  senators  and  deputies  sit  in  mixed 
order.  The  two  Houses  sit  apart  during  the  re$t 
of  the  8e.<)sion,  in  the  execution  of  the  ordinsir 
duties  of  legislation.  The  Chamber  of  Depntitt 
has  the  initiative  in  the  assessment  of  taxes,  in 
matters  concerning  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign  of  the  realm^  should  th« 
latter  act  become  necessary.  The  Senate  has  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  taking  cognizance  of  offences 
committed  by  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
and  by  senators  and  deputies,  if  committed  during 
the  session.  It  is  also  invested  with  the  right  of 
convoking  the  Ic^fislative  assembly,  should  the 
emperor  fail  to  do  so,  within  two  months  after  the 
penod  fixed  bj^  law. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereiga, 
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•asuted  by  his  ministciB  and  a  conncil  of  state. 
The  ministers  are  responsible  for  treason,  corrup- 
tion, abuse  of  power,  and  all  acts  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  or  the  liberty,  security,  and  property 
of  the  citizens.  From  this  responsibility  they 
caimot  escape  upon  the  plea  of  orders  from  the 
sovereign.  The  executive  functions  consist  in  the 
convocation  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly ;  the  nomination  of  bishops,  presi- 
dents, and  governors  of  provinces ;  the  declaration 
of  peace  or  war ;  and  the  general  execution  and 
sui>erintendence  of  all  measures  voted  by  the 
legislature.  The  'moderating'  power,  likewise 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  gives  him  the  authority 
to  select  ministers  and  senators;  to  temporarily 
withhold  his  sanction  from  legislative  measures,  to 
convoke  extraordinary  legislative  assemblies;  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  to  giant 
amnesties  and  pardons. 

The  ministers  are  assisted  by  a  conncil  of  state, 
consisting  of  twelve  ordinary*  and  twelve  extra- 
ordinary members,  all  named  by  the  emperor  for 
life.*  liie  twelve  ordinary  members  are  constantly 
consulted  on  matters  of  administration  and  inter- 
national questions,  and  form  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  whole  twenty-four  are  convened  on 
special  occasions.  The  councillors  of  state,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  are  mostly  ex-ministers. 
The  heir  to  the  throne,  if  of  age,  is  by  right  a 
councillor  of  state. 

At  the  head  of  each  province  is  a  president  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  government ;  and  in  each 
province  there  are  district  chambers  and  a  general 
cooncil,  called  the  L^^lative  Assembly  of  the 
province,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated  by 
the  same  voters  who  elect  the  deputies  and  se- 
nators. These  voter?  likewise  elect  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  municipal  districts.  All  these 
provincial  elections  are  for  four  years.  The  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  of  the  provinces  exercise  the 
same  pow^er  within  their  districts  as  the  Congress 
far  the  whole  empire. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  land  forces  amount  no- 
minally to  from  60,000  to  65,000  men ;  of  whom 
22,546  were  under  arms  and  received  pay  jn  1864. 
The  remainder  of  the  military  force  consists  of 
Te^lar  and  local  militia :  the  former  may  be  de- 
spatched on  foreign  service,  while  the  latter  do 
not  leave  the  place  of  their  abode.  The  local 
militia,  in  which  every  man  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
^vho  is  not  already  enrolled  in  the  regular  militia 
or  the  troops  of  Uie  line,  may  be  cidled  upon  to 
serve,  constitutes  an  important  defence,  and  is 
chiefly  employed  in  maintaining  internal  order. 
One  great  use  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  keeping 
up  a  certain  military  order  among  the  people.  Its 
<?hief  officers  are  the  ^  capitao  mors,'  or  colonels. 

The  navy,  in  1864,  numbered  15  sailing  vessels 
and  21  steamers.  The  former  comprised  1  frigate, 
6  corvettes,  and  6  brigs ;  while  the  latter  were  all 
small  vessels  of  from  120  to  250  horse-powen 

DiMCooery  and  Historical  Sketch,— It  is  generally 
l»elieved  that  the  first  discovery  of  Brazil  was 
made  on  the  26th  of  January,  1500,  by  the  Span- 
BSids  ander  Vincente  Yanez  Pinion,  a  native  of 
pjLloa,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus. 
SJe  is  said  to  have  touched  at  Cape  St.  Augustin, 
a^id  to  have  subsequently  coasted  along  the  shore 
aj»  far  as  the  river  Amazon,  and  thence  to  the 
xnoath  of  the  Orinoco.  His  discovery  does  not 
A|>pear  to  have  been  attended  by  any  important 
rociults,  for  he  made  no  settlement,  but  merely 
cXaimed  the  country  for  Spain. 

Jn  the  same  year,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  was 
■l>l>oiiited  admiral  of  a  large  fleet  sent  out  by 
l^kxianiiel,  king  of  Portugal,  to  follow  up  the  suc- 
e^ssful   voyage  of  Yasco  de  Goma  in  the  easr« 


Adverse  winds  drove  the  expedition  so  far  W. 
that,  on  the  2oth  of  April,  Cabral  fell  in  with  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  w^hich  he  supposed  at  first  to  be 
an  island;  and  on  Good  Friday  the  fleet  cast  an- 
chor in  a  commodious  harbour,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Porto  Seguro.  Having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  by 
erecting  a  cross,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  Tierra 
de  Santa  Cruz,  Cabral  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
taking  care,  how^ever,  in  the  first  place,  to  send 
information  of  his  discovery  to  his  sovereign. 
Soon  after  this  intelligence  reached  Portugal, 
Emanuel  despatched  a  small  squadron  to  explore 
the  countrv,  under  the  command  of  the  famous 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  had  been  invited  from 
SeviUe  for  that  purpose,  in  1502,  and  who  made  a 
second  voyage  in  a  subsequent  year.  In  1504,  he 
again  returned  to  Europe,  bringing  with  him  a 
cargo  of  Brazil  wood,  &c. 

It  was  not  until  1508  that  a  third  voyage  of 
discovery  was  undertaken  to  Brazil,  as  the  advan- 
tages which  had  accrued  on  the  former  voyages 
did  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  expectations 
of  the  projectors.  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  then 
despatched  by  the  king  of  Spain,  to  whose  scrv^ice 
he  had  returned,  to  take  possession  of  the  country. 
But  this  produced  a  remonstrance  from  Portugal ; 
and  a  dispute  having  arisen  amongst  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition,  it  returned  tt)  Spain 
without  effecting  anything  of  importance.  In 
1515,  another  exi)edition  was  fitted  out  from  Spain, 
the  command  of  which  was  assigned  to  Juan  Diaz 
de  Solis,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  finding  a 
passage  to  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  To  this  navi- 
gator IS  supposed  to  belong  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.,  1516,  though  the  priority,  in  this  respect., 
has  been  disputed  by  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
Martin  Affonso  de  Souza.  On  the  return  of  the 
expedition  to  Spain,  the  Portuguese  government 
claimed  the  caigoes,  and  again  remonstrated  on 
tins  interference  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

In  the  reign  of  Joan  III.,  the  coast  was  di\'ided 
into  captaincies,  many  of  which  extended  50 
leagues.  It  is  needless  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  Brazilian  territory.  YarioiLS 
towns  sprung  up  along  the  shore,  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  that  then  usually  awaited 
newly  founded  colonies.  They  were  successively 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  French,"  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, &c.,  who,  if  not  expelled,  usually  contented 
themselves  w^ith  a  short  possession,  and  abandoned 
them,  after  frequently  committing  the  most  bar- 
barous atrocities.  Notwithstanding  these  calami- 
ties, the  colony  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity 
and  importance  mider  the  superintendence  of  the 
Portuguese  government.  But  it  experienced  a 
severe  check  on  the  annexation  of  Portugal  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  in  1588.  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  As  the  mines  that  had  been  discovered,  down 
to  that  period,  yielded  less  wealth  than  those  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  S.  America,  Brazil  did 
not  receive  much  favour  from  that  monarch.  The 
Dutch  took  advantage  of  this  indiflference  on  the 
part  of  Spain ;  and  it  was  not  indeed  until  they 
had  made  considerable  inroads,  that  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out,  in  1640,  to  expel  them  from  the 
territory.  About  this  period,  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
After  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  the  Dutch 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Brazil  in  1654.  Hence- 
forward it  continued  in  the  possession  of  Portugal, 
but  the  latter  country  being  in  a  very  abject  im- 
poverished state,  instead  of  rendering  assistance 
to  its  colony,  was  compelled  to  rest  its  principal 
ho|)cs  of  being  able  to  maintain  an  independent 
exiistence  on  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Brazil, 
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which  it  subjected  to  all  the  galling  and  yexations 
restraintfl  of  the  old  colonial  system. 

In  1808  a  new  era  began  in  Brazil.  The  French 
having  invaded  Portugal  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  prince  regent,  John  VI.,  -and  his 
coiut,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  emigrants, 
set  sail  for  Brazil,  where  they  arrived  on  the  25th 
of  Jan.,  1808.  Brazil  immediately  ceased  to  be 
treated  as  a  colony.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  her  ports  were  thrown  open  to  all  friendly 
and  neutral  nations ;  and  bv  a  decree  dated  the 
15th  of  Nov.,  1814,  all  nations  were  allowed  to 
trade  freely  with  them. 

The  revolution  in  Portugal  in  1820  was  very 
speedily  followed  by  a  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  same  description  in  Pemambuoo ;  and  to  re- 
store tranquillity,  and  anticipate  the  further  pro- 
gress of  revolution,  the  government,  in  1821. 
proclaimed  the  adoption  of  the  Portuguese  consti- 
tution. Soon  after  this,  the  king  having  left 
Brazil  for  Portugal,  a  stniggle  commenced  between 
the  Portuguese,  who  wished  to  recover  their  former 
ascendancv  over  Brazil,  and  the  Brazilians,  who 
were  resolved  to  preserve  their  newly  acquired 
liberties,  which  ended  in  the  complete  separation 
of  all  connection,  other  than  that  subsisting  be- 
tween independent  states,  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  government  of  Brazil  having  been 
entrusted  to  the  crown  prince,  Don  Pedro,  he  re- 
fused to  admit  the  troops  sent  out  by  Portugal  to 
support  her  authority,  or  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  the  king,  his  father.  In  the  following  ^ear, 
1822,  Brazil  was  declared  to  be  a  free  and  uide- 
pendent  state,  and  Don  Pedro  assumed  the  title 
of  emperor.  After  several  stormy  debates,  the 
project  of  a  constitution  (see  ttnte)^  submitted 
by  the  emperor,  was  accepted ;  but  the  disputes 
between  the  emperor  and  the  chamber  of  deputies 
having  continued,  the  former  abdicated  the  throne 
in  favour  of  his  son,  a  minor,  in  1831,  and,  singular 
as  it  may  seem,  the  rights  of  the  latter  have 
hitherto  been  preserved ;  and  some  attempts  at 
insurrection  by  the  republican  party  have  been 
suppressed  without  much  difficulty,  and  internal 
tranquillity  has  been  pretty  well  rnaintained. 

Considering  the  lengthened  period  during  which 
Brazil  has  been  colonised;  its  vast  extent  and 
fertility;  the  variety  of  its  productions,  and  its 
favourable  situation  for  commerce,  its  progress  in 
the  accumulation  of  population  and  wealth  has 
been  extremely  slow.  This  apparent  anomaly 
may,  however,  be  easilv  explained.  The  slow 
progress  of  Brazil,  like  that  of  the  contiguous  ci- 
dtvtmt  Spanish  colonies,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
vicious  principles  on  which  it  was  governed  by 
the  mother  country;  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  the  country;  the  oppressive  restric- 
tions laid  on  the  trade  and  industrv*  of  the  colonists ; 
and  more  than  all  the  rest,  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  their  inferiority,  in  respect  of 
science  and  art,  to  most  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Portu^l  could  bequeath  nothing  to  her  colonies 
but  pride,  superstition,  and  intolerance.  But  since 
the  downfall  of  the  old  colonial  system,  consequent 
on  the  emigration  of  the  court  to  Brazil,  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  have 
been  laid.  The  settiement  of  foreigners  in  Brazil, 
and  the  unfettered  intercourse  she  now  carries  on 
with  all  the  most  civilised  countries  of  the  world, 
have  aheady  had  the  best  effects.  And  though  it 
•will  require'a  lengthened  period  to  counteract  the 

C'  it  influence  of  ignorance,  slavery,  and  a  de- 
ing  superstition,  Brazil  is  rising,  not  merely  in 
the  scale  of  wealth  and  population,  but  also  in  that 
of  civilisation. 

BRAZZA,  an  island  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  dependent  on  the  circle  of 
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Spalatrt).  It  is  about  24  m.  long,  by  from  5  to  7 
broad,  and  contains  a  small  market  town  and  23 
villages,  with  (in  1860)  15,497  inhabitants.  It  U 
yery  mountainous  and  rocky:  in  the  most  elevated 
parts  there  are  hirge  tracts'quite  stony,  and  hazdlr 
nt  to  bear  the  wildest  plants.  Great  labour  and 
expense  are  necessary  to  bring  the  ground  to  a  fit 
state  for  tillage ;  yet  the  inhabitants  go  on  pro- 
gressively increasing  their  cultivated  land,  and 
consequendy  their  vintage,  and  diminishing  their 
woods  and  cattle.  Its  wine  is  accounted  the  be»t 
in  Dalmatia;  the  other  vegetable  productions  are 
oil,  figs,  almonds,  and  saffron.  The  com  crop  is 
extremely  scanty,  scarcely  affording:  subnstenoe 
to  the  inhabitants  for  three  months  in  the  year; 
hence  they  are  obliged  to  import  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  mainland.  The  stony  nature  <n  the  soil, 
and  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  subject  the  island 
to  frequen  t  droughts.  Brazza  was  famous  in  andeot 
times  for  its  kids,  which  still  continue  in  their 
former  perfection.  The  pastiunes  here  give  to  the 
fiesh  not  only  of  kids,  but  of  lambs,  a  particoUr 
delicacy  of  taste ;  the  milk  too  of  this  island  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  lo 
that  its  cheese  is  in  great  repute  in  Dalmatia,  and 
wherever  it  is  known.  Bees  and  silk  are  coldvated 
with  some  success ;  and  the  berries  of  the  lendsk 
furnish  the  peasants  with  oil  during  a  scarcity  of 
olives.  This  island  belonged  formerly  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  was  ceded  to  Austria  at  the 
peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

BRECHIN,  a  royal  buigh  of  Scotland,  co,  Forfar, 
on  a  sloping  bank  on  the  left  side  of  the  &  £^, 
7^  m.  W.  from  its  junction  with  the  sea  at  Mootn^ 
Pop.  7,179  in  1861 ;  inhabited  houses  782.  The 
mam  street,  which  runs  nearly  X.  aiid  S.,  is  about 
a  mile  in  length.  Some  por^ns  of  the  town  ait 
very  steep,  particularly  about  the  Cross.  It  was 
formerlv  walled,  and  was  also  a  bishop's  see :  the 
bishopric  was  founded  by  David  I.  about  the  middb 
of  the  12th  century;  and  the  portion  of  the  ca- 
thedral which  now  forms  the  parish  cborch  sdll 
remains.  It  was  originally  a  stately  Gothic  stnic- 
ture,  but  its  architectural'  beauty  and  symmeov 
have  been  defaced  by  the  bad  taste  displayed  ia 
modem  repairs.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  square 
steeple  120  ft  high.  In  addition  to  the  parish 
church,  which  is  collegiate,  there  are  four  Presby- 
terian dissenting  chapels,  one  Episcopal  chapel 
and  a  place  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  ef»- 
tablished  church.  In  the  churchyard,  near  the 
cathedral,  is  one  of  those  round  towers,  of  whkh 
there  is  only  another  in  Scotiand,  at  Abem«iiy, 
and  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  built  by  the  Pi^ 
but  for  what  purpose  is  unknown.  It  is  108  ft. 
high,  is  surmounted  by  a  conical  roof  of  grey  slate, 
and  has  no  staircase,  either  without  or  within.  Ia 
another  part  of  tiie  town  is  an  ancient  ho^pira!. 
called  the  Maison  Dieu,  now  used  as  a  stable ;  bm 
certain  funds  which  belonged  to  it  afford  we^v 
allowances  to  poor  inhab.  being  the  widows  af 
children  of  burgesses.  The  B^  Friars  fieem  t» 
have  had  a  monastery  here,  but  all  traces  of  it 
have  disappeared.  (Keith's  Scot  Bisliops,  e£C 
1824,  p.  397.)     Brechin  is  a  busy  manufactnriag 

Elace.  Its  staple  manufacture  is  linen,  partly 
leached  (hence  the  number  of  bleaching  {^romida 
in  the  immediate  vicinity),  and  Osnaburghs,  sadc- 
cloth,  coffee  and  cotton  bagging.  There  is  miKit 
commercial  activity,  greatly  favoured  by  the  Aber- 
deen railway,  with  which  the  town  is  ccmnectei 
by  a  short  branch  line.  The  annual  value  of  re^ 
property  amounted  to  11,21  U  in  18<j3.  Brechia 
unites  with  Montrose,  Forfar,  Bervie,  and  ArbroatJi 
in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Kejc^stered 
electors,  273  in  18(13.  Of  the  eminent  men  whitrh 
this  place  has  produced,  Dr.  John  Gillica,  auUiuC. 
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of  a  History  of  Greece,  a  translation  of  the  Politics 
of  Aristotle,  and  royal  historiographer  for  Scotland, 
dceer\'es  special  mention. 

Brechin  Castle,  which  has  been  for  many  cen- 
turies the  residence  of  the  Maides  of  Panmure, 
stands  on  a  precipice  overlooking  the  Esk,  and  is 
separated  from  the  toi^Ti  by  a  deep  ravine.  This 
castle  was  formerly  a  fortress.  In  1803,  it  with- 
stood a  si^e  of  twenty  days  by  the  English  under 
Edward  I. ;  and  surrendered  only  when  Sir  I'homas 
l^laole,  its  brave  commander,  was  killed. 

BRECON,  or  BRECKNOCK,  an  inland  co.  of 
S.  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Cardigan  and 
Radnor;  W.  Cardigan  and  Caermarthen;  S.  Gla- 
morgan and  Monmouth ;  and  £.  the  latter  and 
Hereford.  It  is  about  85  m.  in  length,  by  about 
3U  m.  in  breadth^  and  contains  460,158  acres.  It 
is  pervaded  by  two  principal  mountain  chains, 
which,  witli  their  offsets,  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface.  The  highest  summits  are  the 
beacons  of  Brecknock,  Capellante,  and  Cradle 
mountain ;  respectively  2,862,  2,394,  and  2,645  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Sea.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Wye 
8kiita  the  co.  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
N  W.,  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  Usk,  Taaf,  and 
other  lesser  streams.  Climate  rather  severe  and 
humid.  Though  a  good  deal  improved,  agricul- 
t  ure  is  still  in  a  backward  state ;  and  no  proper 
n>tation  of  crops  is  observed.  Oats  and  barley  are 
the  principal  objects  of  attention,  but  a  good  deal 
<»f  wheat  is  also  raised.  Turnips  are  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  than  formerly,  and  the  stock  of 
cattle  and  sheep  is  also  improved.  Farms  mostiv 
small,  and  generally  occupied  by  tenants  at  w^ill. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  woollen  cloth, 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry.  There  are  laige 
iron  works  at  Beaufort  and  Clydach,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Monmouthshire.  The  principal  towns  are 
Brecon,  Crickhowell,  and  Builth.  The  Welsh 
language,  though  still  spoken  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  CO.,  is  falling  rapidly  into  disuse.  Brecon  is 
divided  into  6  hund.  and  66  par.  In  1861  it  had 
1 2,913  uihab.  houses,  and  61,627  inhab.  It  returns 
2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  1  for  the  co.,  and  1  for  the 
b<>r.  of  Brecon.  Registered  electors  for  co.,  2,503 
in  1865.  The  amount  assessed  to  property  tax 
^'os  235,054/L  in  1861,  and  the  gross  rental  assessed 
to  poor  rate,  204,859^. 

liitECoN,  or  Bkkc&nock,  a  bor.  and  town  of  S. 

Wales,  cap.  of  the  above  co,,  at  the  confluence  of 

the  Honddu  and  Tarrel  with  the  Usk;  144  m.  W. 

by    X.   London.    Pop.  within  the  pari,  bounds 

5^G;)9,  and  within  the  municipal  bounds  5,285  in 

1 80 1 .    Brecon  is  an  ancien  t,  irregularly  built  town , 

on  a  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  site ;  there  are 

three  pruicipal  streets,  which  diverge  from  the 

bi^h  street,  and  contain  many  well-built  houses: 

the  meanest  buildings  are  towards  the  approaches, 

on  either  side ;  which^  however,  on  the  line  of  the 

chief  thoroughfare,  have  been  much  widened  and 

improved  within  a  recent  period :  it  is  paved,  and 

lighted  with  gas.    There  are  foiu*  churches — St, 

Jobii'Sy  originally  attached  to  the  piiory;    St. 

Bfary*^  A  chapel  of  e&se  (both  Gothic  and  nearlv 

rebuilt  in  Henry  VII L's  reign) ;  St.  David's,  built 

0<K>n  after  the  conquest,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 

tlie    country;    and  Christ  Church,  a  collegiate 

churcb,  established  by  Henry  Vlll.:  it  is  extra- 

parocbial,  and  has  a  grammar-school  attached  to  it. 

There  is  an  endowed  free  school  for  50  boys,  and 

three  or  four  small  charities  if  the  principal  of  which 

amounts  to  86Z.  a  year,  for  apprenticing   poor 

cliil(li*en),  and  a  borough  and  county  hall,  rebuilt 

in    1770,  a  gotxl  spacious  building,  in  the  high 

direct.,  wHth  the  market  place  under  it.    There  is 

a  promenade  along  the  Usk,  under  the  old  town 
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walls,  which  commands  a  noble  range  of  mountain 
scenery ;  and  a  more  retired  one  through  the  priory 
woods.  The  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  Canal 
(85  m.  long)  commences  at  this  town,  and  joins 
the  Monmouthsliire  Canal  (18  m.  long),  which  last 
joins  the  Usk  near  Newport.  Kcgular  passage 
and  trading  boats  ply  on  the  canal  Weekly  mar- 
kets are  held  on  Friday  for  cattle ;  Saturday  and 
Wednesday  for  general  provisions ;  and  5  annual 
fairs,  for  stock  and  agricultural  produce  (each 
preceded  by  a  leather  fair),  1st  VVedneeday  in 
March,  4th  May,  5th  July,  9th  September,  and 
16th  November :  those  of  May  and  November  are 
also  statute  fairs,  for  hiring  servants.  There  are 
no  manufi&ctures ;  and  its  trade  chiefly  consists 
in  the  supply  of  articles  of  general  consumption 
to  the  neighbourhood,  which  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  co.  The  limits  of  the  pari,  borough 
comprise  the  par.  of  St.  David's,  St.  John's,  St. 
Mary's ;  the  Castle,  and  Christ  Church  precincts, 
and  the  ward  of  Trecastle,  which  is  10  m.  off,  and 
only  connected  with  it  for  election  purposes.  Its 
present  mimidpal  limits  are  restricted  to  about 
one-third  of  the  former,  and  comprise  only  the  town 
and  some  small  portions  immediately  contiguous. 
The  tow  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and 
12  councillors.  Amount  assessed  to  property  tax 
26,565/.,  and  gross  estimated  rental  assessed  to 
poor  rate  18,775A  inl861.  The  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  in  Brecon.  Brecon  has 
returned  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  rei^n  of 
Mary.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  privdege 
vested  in  11  burgesses.  There  were  315  registered 
electors  in  1861,  all  lOZ.  householders.  Brecon  is 
the  chief  polling  town  of  the  co.  The  castle  of 
Brecon  was  buUt  in  1094,  from  which  period  the 
town  also  dates  its  origin ;  many  Norman  families 
then  settled  in  the  co.,  whose  descendants  still  re- 
main. It  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls :  these 
and  the  castle  were  destroyed  in  the  last  civil  war, 
by  the  inhabitants,  to  prevent  a  siege,  or  being 
saddled  with  the  maintenance  of  a  garrison. 

BREDA,  a  fortified  town  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Holland,  prov.  Brabant,  cap.  arrond.  and  cant.,  on 
the  Merk,  24  m.  WSW.  Bois-le-Duc,  and  30  m. 
NNE.  Antwerp,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway 
from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam.  Pop.  16,100  in  186  i. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  tlie  kingdom, 
being  regularly  fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel 
rebuilt  by  William  III.,  king  of  England;  its  jk)- 
sition,  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh  that  may  be  laid 
under  water,  contributes  materially  to  its  strength. 
It  is  well  built,  with  broad  and  well-paved  streets; 
has  4  squares,  a  fine  quay,  several  canals,  an 
arsenal,  town-hall,  2  Protestant  and  4  CathoUc 
churches,  an  orphan  hospital,  &c  The  principal 
Protestant  church  has  a  spire  862  ft.  in  height. 
The  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  aftbrd 
fine  promenades.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce ;  and  has 
some  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  linen,  hats, 
with  breweries  and  tanneries. 

Breda  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Prince 
Maurice,  in  1590,  by  means  of  a  stratagem  sug- 
gested by  the  master  of  a  boat  who  sometimes 
supplied  the  garrison  with  fuel.  With  singular 
address,  he  contrived  to  introduce  70  chosen  sol- 
diers into  the  town,  under  a  cargo  of  turf;  who, 
having  attacked  the  garrison  m  the  night,  and 
securt*d  the  gates,  their  comrades  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  gained  possession  of  the  town.  It 
was  retalcen  by  the  Spanianls,  under  the  Mtirquls 
of  Spinola,  in  1625;  but  was  finally  ceded  to 
Holland  bv  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 

BREDi5  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Gi- 
roude,  cap.  cant,  near  Bordeaux.  Pup.  1,621  in 
1861.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  stands 
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the  Chateau  de  la  Brede,  where  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois  was  born,  and  where 
he  composed  the  greater  portion  of  his  immortAl 
works.  It  Ls  a  lai^  gloom v-looking  building,  in 
the  middle  of  extensiive  plains  and  meadows,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water, 
over  which  is  a  drawbridge.  In  the  chamber  used 
by  Montesquieu,  the  furniture  has  been  carefully 
preserved  as  in  his  time :  it  consists  of  a  plain  bed, 
a  few  easy  chairs  of  a  Gothic  shape,  and  some 
family  pictures;  the  r<k>m  is  wainscotted,  and 
from  the  window  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
surroimding  country.  Montesquieu  was  much 
attached  to  this  retreat  *  Je  puis  dire,'  says  he, 
S)ue  la  BrMe  est  un  des  lieux  aussi  agi^les 
qu'il  y  ait  en  France ;  au  chateau  pr^  la  nature 
s'y  trouve  en  robe  de  chambre,  et  pour  ainsi  dire 
au  lever  du  lit' 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  three  free  German  Han- 
seatic  cities,  on  the  Wescr,  by  which  it  is  intersected, 
60  m.  SW.  Hamburgh,  and  about  37  m.  direct 
from  Bremerhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser :  on 
the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Bremerhaven.  Pop., 
in  1849, 53,478,  and,  according  to  the  latest  census, 
in  18C2,  98,575.  The  city  of  Bremen  is  fifteen  Ger- 
man or  about  seventy  English  miles  distajit  from, 
and  about  thirty  feet  above  the  North  Sea-  The  river 
Weser,  shortly  before  it  reaches  Bremen,  separates 
into  two  different  arms,  the  broader  of  which  is 
called  the  Large  Weser,  and  the  other  the  Little 
AVeser;  the  Large  Weser  runs  through  the  town 
of  Bremen,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  which  are 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge.  Below  the  town  the 
two  arms  of  the  river  reunite,  and  form  the  Lower 
Weser,  which  at  this  poujt  is  onl^  deep  enough 
for  vessels  drawing  from  seven  to  eight  feet  water. 
Sea-going  ships  are,  therefore,  in  general  unable  to 
come  up  to  the  city  of  Bremen,  and  have  to  unload 
their  cargoes  at  some  port  lower  down  the  river. 
Before  the  vear  1827  most  vessels  discharged  their 
cargoes  at  lirake  (in  Oldenburg),  at  that  time  the 
only  port  ofconsequence  on  the  Lower  Weser;  but 
j  n  that  year  Bremen  purchased  from  Hanover  (for 
the  suni  of  77,200  dollars  gold)  a  piece  of  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and 
founded  the  port  of  Bremerhaven,  which  has  since 
become  a  flourisliing  town  of  about  8,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  lai^^cr  portion  of  the  city,  called  the 
Alistadt^  or  old  town,  lies  on  the  right,  and  the 
Neustudt^  or  new  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  streets  in  the  latter  are  comparatively 
straight  and  broad,  but  those  in  the  former  are 
mostly  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  Iniing 
high,  they  have  a  gloomy  appearance.  An  island 
in  the  river  is  included  within  the  city;  the  coni- 
municAtion  between  its  two  great  divisions  being 
kept  ui>  by  a  bridge,  which  crosses  this  island.  The 
ramparts  by  which  the  town  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded have  been  levelled,  planted,  and  converted 
into  tine  gardens  and  promenades.  It  has  13 
churchas,  of  which  the  cathedral,  built  in  1160,  is 
the  principal :  the  church  of  St  Ausgarius  has  a 
spire  3*25  ft  in  height  The  new  town-hall,  for- 
merly the  archiepiscopal  palace,  is  a  building  of 
the  same  elaborate  character  as  the  town-halls 
in  Bruges,  and  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands. 
There  is  also  an  old  town-hall,  built  in  1405,  be- 
neath which  are  the  famous  wine  cellars,  contaiiiing 
vats  considerably  more  than  100  years  old.  It  hai>, 
also,  an  exchange,  with  concert  and  ball-rooms ; 
a  museum,  built  in  1801,  containing  a  public 
library',  lecture  and  reailing-rooms ;  a  theatre :  a 
building  called  the  Schutting,  or  place  of  meeting 
of  the  elder  merchants  [Conveniictdum  Seniorum)  ; 
a  weighing-house ;  a  pmdttgogium  (for  scientific 
instruction),  gymnasium,  high  school,  school  of 
commerce  and  navigation,   school   of  design,   2 


orphan  asylums,  and  numerous  other  chaxitable 
institutions.  Both  sides  the  river  are  lined  with 
handsome  and  convenient  quays. 

The  manufactures  of  Bremen  are  considerable. 
The  principal  are  those  for  the  preparadan  (H 
snuff  and  cigaA,  which  employ  a  great  many 
hands.  ITiere  are  also  many  distilleries;  nu- 
merous factories  for  weaving,  and  establishmepts 
for  bleaching  linen ;  with  factories  for  the  spinoiiig 
of  cotton;  sugar  refineries;  tanneries,  sail  and 
canvas  factories;  soap  and  candle  do.;  cordage 
do. ;  oil  works,  &c,  A  considerable  trade  is  ak> 
carried  on  in  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  vessels. 

The  situation  of  Brepaen  at  a  navigable  river, 
and  connected  by  railway  with  all  the  important 
towns  of  Germany,  renders  her  the  priuci|Hil  em- 
porium of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other 
countries  traversed  by  the  Weser.  In  consequence, 
she  has  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade.  Ship^ 
of  large  size  stop  at  Bremerhaven;  vessels  drawing 
from  13  to  14  ft  water  ascend  the  river  as  far  ts 
Vegesack,  13  m.  below  Bremen:  and  vessels  noi 
drawing  more  than  7  ft- water  come  up  to  the 
city.  The  great  articles  of  import  are  tobacco, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products ;  whale- 
oil,  cotton,  and  cotton  yam,  vegetable  oil,  cheese, 
butter,  wine,  tea,  rice,  iron,  spices,  and  dye-woods. 

Of  the  articles  of  export,  linens  occupy  by  far 
the  most  prominent  place ;  and  next  to  them  are 
snuff  and  cigars,  with  hams  and  bacon,  oak  bail 
rags,  bones,  chicory,  oil-cake,  refined  sugar,  quills, 
soap,  lead,  and  vitrioL 

The  following  table,  compiled  firom  official  re- 
turns, shows  the  commerce  of  Bremen  with  other 
nations,  in  the  year  1863  :-r- 

Imports  in  1863. 


The  States  of  the  (German  Cus- ) 
toms'  Union        .        .        .        j" 
Other  parts  of  Europe    . 
Greenland  and  British  N.  America 
United  States  of  America 
Mexico    nd  Central  Axuerioa 
South  America        .... 

West  Indies 

Africa 

Asia 

Sandwich  Islands   .       .       .       . 

Total       .... 


GoUDoHsn 
20,e6i,400 

131,681 
10,989,710 

398,997 
9.702,910 
•1,71«,090 

177,750 
4,531,78S 

617,495 


67,145,146 


Exports  in  1863. 


The  States  of  the  German  Cus- ) 
toms'  Union         .        .        .        ) 

Other  pwts  of  Europe     . 

British  North  America  . 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America . 

South  America        .... 

West  Indies 

Africa 

Asia 

Australian  and  Sandwich  Islands . 

For  the  equipment  of  Merchant ) 
Ships j 

Total       .        .        .        . 


Total  BxpofiB 


GoUDoUm* 
30,497,660 
17,6*2»,033 

8,6Sa,043 
223.72« 
876.8^ 
944,479 
906.1-^ 
319,.163 
349,489 

738,550 


60.406,656 


Bremen  has  a  considerable  importance  as  Ibe  J 
chief  port  of  German  emigration.  The  number  frf 
emigrants  which  left  Germany  for  traiisatlai>ti« 
countries,  via  BremeJi  (Bremerhaven),  amoontei  i 
in  the  year  1863  to  18,175  ;  their  various  destina- 
tions were  as  follows : — 


BREMEN 

Number 
of  Ships 

Namb«t  of 

Quebec  . 

Nevi'York     . 

Baltimore     . 
1  Mexico  . 
1  New  Granada 

VencKuela     . 

Brazil    . 

Bnenos  Ayres 
,  West  Indies  . 
1  West  Coast  of  AfrJ 
1  Cape  of  Good  Hop 
'  Bnrmah,  China,  ai 

Australia      . 

Honolulu      • 

ca   !       .' 
ndAsia    ! 

• 

2 
71 
18 

18 

409 

16,428 

1,110 

90 
72 
16 

12 
19 

Total  .... 

121 

18,175 

Inl«a    . 

•       • 

122 

lfi,187 
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Acoording  to  their  nationality  the  above  ships 
belonged  to: — 


Ka  of  Ship* 

108 

3 
6 
2 
2 

Bremen     . 
British      . 
Hanoverian 
Oldenburg 
Other  German . 
Other  Countries 

Total 

121 

The  North-German  Lloyd  steamers  conveyed 
6.281  emigxauts ;  all  the  rest  were  shipped  in  sail- 
ing vesseK  Compared  with  the  average  number 
of  emigrants  conveyed  from  Bremen  during  the 
last  ten  years,  the  number  in  1863  was  smalL  As 
a  proof*  of  the  importance  to  the  Bremen  ship- 
owners and  merchants  of  making  Bremen  a  port 
of  embarkation  for  emigrants,  the  circumstance 
may  be  mentioned,  that  a  society  has  recently 
been  established,  consisting  principally  of  ship- 
owners, for  encouraging  emigration,  and  has  pur- 
chased an  immense  building  at  Bremerhaven, 
lai]ge  enough  to  afford  shelter  to  above  2,000  emi- 
irrants  at  a  time,  and  provided  with  a  chapel,  a 
Hospital,  and  all  other  requisite  accommodation. 
According  to  an  ordinance  issued  by  the  Senate, 
ou  March  25th,  1863,  all  emigrants  must  be  con- 
veyed from  Bremen  to  Bremerhaven  or  Geeste- 
mOnde,  either  by  railway  or  by  steamers  (which 
1h  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  custom  of 
trending  them  m  small  boats  and  barges  from  Bre- 
men to. the  outports),  and  other  regulations  are 
laid  d,own  relative  to  the  quality  of  food  to  be 
^ven  to  the  emigrants,  and  to  their  treatment 
diiring  the  voyage.  (Report  of  Mr.  Ward,  British 
C*on8ul,  on  the  Trade  of  Bremen,  in  Commercial 
Iweports  received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  1865.) 

liremen  is  possessed  of  a  tract  of  territory  lying 
round  the  city,  on  both  sides  the  Weser,   con- 
taining in  all  about  74  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.,  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  the  city,  of  31,352,  making  the 
tot  a1  pop.  of  the  state,  according  to  the  census  of 
1 H02,  98,575.    The  land,  which  is  low  and  marshy, 
in  t€?rsected  by  canals,  and  very  fertile,  is  mostly 
ap{>iopriated  to  pasture.    The  mhab.  of  the  cit}' 
flincl  country  are  all  Protestants,  with  the  excep- 
tioTi  of  a  ifimall  number  of  K.  Catholics  and  Jews. 
ITie  executive  goveniment  is  vested  in  a  senate 
of   14  members  elected  for  life,  and  the  legislative 
Authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly  of  bur- 
frcst»es  (Bi2rger9chaft)j  composed  of  120  members, 
cboscn  by  the  members  of  the  12  colleges  or  guilds 
4yf   the  city.    A  committee  of  30  burgesses,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chairman  elected  for  two  years, 


has  the  duty  of  representing  the  assembly  in  the 
intervals  of  the  ordinary  sessions.  At  the  head 
of  the  executive  are  two  buigomasters,  who  hold 
office  for  two  years  each  and  retire  in  rotation. 

The  public  revenue  for  the  year  1862  amoimted 
to  1,642,843  thalere,  or  246,426/.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  1,671 ,261  thalere,  or  250,687/.  Very  nearly 
one-half  the  revenue  is  raised  by  indirect  taxes ; 
while  about  the  same  amount  is  expended  for  in- 
terest and  reduction  of  the  public  debt  The 
latter  amounted,  in  1862,  to  11,734,165  thalers,  or 
1,760,124/.  This  sum  includes  a  railway  loan  of 
4,000,000  thalers,  at  ^  per  cent.,  negotiated  in 
1859.  A  peculiarity  of  Bremen  is  the  payment 
of  the  income-tax,  assessed  at  1  per  cent,  of  the 
income  on  all  property  above  500  thalers,  or  75/. 
per  annum.  Only  the  first  five  thalers,  or  15«.,  are 
paid  publicly  to  the  tax  gatherer ;  and  whatever 
sum  IS  due  above  this  amount,  the  tax-payer  has 
to  throw  secretly  into  a  close  box  with  a  slit  on 
the  top,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  what  each  individual  has  actually  paid. 
Notwithstanding  this  facilitv  for  fraud,  it  is  found 
that  the  sums  annually  paid  for  income-tax  sur- 
pass considerably  the  government  estimates. 

To  the  army  of  the  Confederation  Bremen  has 
to  contribute  748  men,  of  which  101  are  cavah^: 
The  whole  of  the  troops  of  the  infantry  are  en- 
listed for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  a  bounty  of  200 
thalers,  or  30/.,  with  an  annual  pay  of  40  thalers, 
or  6/.,  besides  board.  The  cavalry  is  contributed, 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  military  convention,  by 
Oldenburg,  which  state  also  furnishes  most  of 
the  commissioned  officers. 

Bremen  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  788. 
She  was  long  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  Han- 
seatic  league.  In  1640,  she  was  summoned  to  the 
diet,  and  allowed  a  seat  and  vote  on  the  Rhenish 
bench,  in  the  college  of  imperial  cities.  In  1648, 
at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  archbishopric  to 
which  Bremen  had  given  name  was  seculansed  in 
favour  of  Sweden,  who  held  it  till  1712,  when  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Denmark,  by  whom  it 
was  ceded  to  Hanover  in  1731.  Bremen  accjuired 
from  the  electors  of  Hanover  a  full  recognition  of 
its  independence  and  other  prerogatives,  which 
had  sometimes  been  disputed  by  the  Swedes.  In 
1806,  it  was  taken  by  the  French ;  and  from  1810 
to  1813,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Weser.  In  1815  the  old  republican 
form  of  government  was  restored  by  the  coilgress 
of  Vienna. 

BRENTFORD,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middle- 
sex, hund.  Ossulton  and  Elthome,  at  tlie  junction 
of  the  Brent  with  the  Thames,  8  m.  W.  by  S.  London 
by  road,  and  10^  m.  by  South  Western  railway. 
Pop.  9,521  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  one 
long  indifierently-built  street,  on  the  great  W. 
road  from  the  metropolis ;  a  modem  stone  bridge 
connects  it  with  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and 
another  (built  in  1824,  on  the  site  of  one  very  an- 
cient) spans  the  Brent,  which  divides  the  town 
into  Old  and  New  Brentford ;  the  former  in  the 
parish  of  Ealing,  the  latter  a  distinct  parish.  The 
church  at  Old  Brentford  is  dependent  on  that  of 
Ealing ;  that  of  New  Brentford  is  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Hanwell :  both  are  modem  stmctures.  There 
are  several  dissenting  chapels,  three  endowed  free 
schools,  and  two  national  schools.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Tuesdays,  and  annual  fairs  i7th 
May  and  12th  September.  There  are  flour-mills, 
a  distiller)',  and  an  iron  foundry  in  the  town ;  the 
malting  business  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
These  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  mar- 
ket gardens  of  Ealing  employ  others ;  and  the 
trafiic  arising  from  it«  thoroughlare  is  considerable, 
and  occupies  another  portion.    The  Grand  June- 
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tion  Canal  joins  the  Brent  a  little  below  Hanwell, 
and  it«  communication  is  continued  by  it  to  the 
lliames,  on  which  there  are  several  wharfs,  be- 
tween the  town  and  Kew  Gardens.  Brentford  is 
usually  considered  the  co.  town,  but  it  has  no 
public  hall,  nor  separate  jurisdiction.  There  is  a 
court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40x.  held  during 
the  summer  half  year  in  the  town ;  during  the 
other  at  Uxbridge;  its  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  hundreds  of  Elthome  and  SpeUthome.  It  is 
the  chief  polling  town,  where  the  co.  members 
are  nominat»L 

BKESCIA  (an.  Brixia),  a  city  of  Northern  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  Garza,  and  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mella,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on 
the  margin  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  51  m. 
E.  Milan,  and  80  m.  NNE.  Cremona,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop.  34,932  in  1862. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and 
has  a  castle  on  a  hill  on  an  eminence  within  the 
walls :  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  its 
numerous  squares,  public  buildings,  palaces  and 
fountains,  ^ve  it  an  air  of  ^andeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  IS  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  and  has  a  line 
modem  cathedral  of  white  marble,  begun  in  1604, 
and  finished  only  in  1825;  an  elegant  modem 
epLscojml  palace,  and  many  churches  and  convents, 
some  of  which  are  omamented  with  pictures  by 
the  masters  of  the  Venetian  school.  The  Palace 
of  Justice  {Palazzo  Publico)  ^  built  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  is  curious,  as  exhibiting  that 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture  to  be 
Ibund  in  so  many  of  the  edifices  of  Northern  Italy. 
It  has  also  a  fine  museum  of  antiquities,  a  large 
theatre,  Amonte-tie-pieta,  a  public  library,  lyceum, 
gymnasium,  an  athenaeum,  or  academy  of  science 
and  belles-lettres,  with  numerous  hospitals  and 
eleemosynary  establishments,  and  no  fewer  than 
72  public  fountains.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  in- 
dustry and  trade.  Near  it  are  large  iron  works, 
and  the  arras  and  cutlery  of  Brescia  have  been 
lon^  reckoned  the  best  in  Italy ;  it  has  also  fabrics 
of  silk,  flax,  paper,  <!tc.,  with  numerous  oil-mills 
and  taimeries.  A  fair  commences  annually  on  the 
6th  of  August;  and  a  large  building  Ls  constmctcd 
outside  for  the  accommodation  of  those  frequenting 
the  fair.  Brescia  has  produced  many  eminent 
men,  amon|^  whom  may  be  specified  Tartaglia, 
Ma7.7Aichclli,  and  Agoni. 

This  city  is  verj'  ancient.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cap.  of  the  Cenomani,  and  it  subse- 
quently became  a  lioman  colony  and  municipium. 
It  was  sacked  by  Attila.  Being  declared  by  Otho 
I.  a  free  city,  it  was  governed  for  nearly  300  years 
b\'  its  own  consuls ;  but  being  distracted  by  the 
contests  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  it  plac<Kl 
itself,  in  1426,  under  the  Venetian  government. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  during  the  League  of 
Cambray,  and  having  revolted,  was  retaken  by 
them  by  storm  in  1512,  when  it  was  given  up  to 
luilitarv  execution.  On  this  occasion,  the  Che- 
valier ijayard,  the  knight  sana  peur  et  mna  re- 
prochej  was  severely  wounded.  It  has  also  been 
rei)eatetlly  laid  waiste  by  the  plague  and  small- 
pox ;  and  was  in  part  destroyed,  in  1769,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  powder  magazine.  During  the 
ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  of  Mella.  The  congress  of  Vienna  restored 
it,  with  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  to  Austria;  but 
the  war  of  1859,  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Villa- 
franca,  united  the  city,  with  the  surrounding  pro- 
vince, to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  chief  interest  of  Brescia  is  derived  from  its 
antiquities.  During  excavations,  begun  in  1820 
and  continued  till  1826,  there  was  discovered  a 
beautiful  temple  of  white  marble,  adorned  with 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order :  and  midcr  the 
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pavemejit  was  found  a  bronze  statao  of  Victory, 
between  5  and  6  ft.  high,  r^resented  as  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  art. 

BKESLAU,  the  second  largest  dty  of  Pmsaa, 
cap.  prov.  SDesia,  and  of  a  regency  and  cinx  of 
same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  small  river 
Ohlau  with  the  Oder,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Berlin  to  Cracow.  Pop.  146,589  in  1861,  excfaisive 
of  a  garrison  of  6,938  men.  The  dty  of  Brealaa 
comprises  the  old  and  new  towns,  wit^  various 
suburbs,  some  of  them  built  on  islands  of  the 
Oder,  and  united  to  the  body  of  the  town  by 
numerous  bridges.  Streets  in  the  old  town  moatly 
narrow ;  but  those  in  the  newer  parts  are  broad, 
and  the  houses  good ;  while  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  squares  and  public  buildings  givt 
it  an  air  of  splendour.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  specified  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1148;  the 
church,  of  St.  Elizabeth,  with  a  spire  364  ft-  in 
height ;  and  several  other  churches ;  the  ei-dewui 
convent  of  the  Angustines;  the  padace,  now  the 
government-house,  built  by  Frederick  the  Great; 
the  archiepiscopal  palace,'  town-house,  mint.  Ca- 
tholic gymnasium,  theatre.  Exchange  Building 
university,  and  barracks.  A  colossal  statue  in 
cast-iron' of  Marshal  Blucher,  by  Kauch,  was 
erected  opposite  to  the  Exchange  BuUdings  in 
1827,  to  commemorate  the  decisive  and  important 
\ictory  gained  by  the  Marshal  and  the  Pntssian 
landwchr  under  his  command  over  the  French 
under  Macdonald,  on  the  Katsbach,  in  1813.  The 
university  was  founded  in  1702,  and  has,  on  the 
average,  from  700  to  800  students.  Breslau  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  province,  has  a  court 
of  appeal  for  the  latter  and  for  the  regency,  a 
supreme  coundl  of  mines,  and  other  administra- 
tive establishments.  Besides  the  university,  it 
has  a  school  of  industry,  of  deaf  and  dumb,  of 
sur^ry,  one  Catholic,  and  three  Protestant,  g>Tn- 
nasiums,  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  school- 
masters, a  school  of  architecture,  a  school  of  arts 
and  an  immense  number  of  inferior  schools.  The 
library  of  the  university  contains  above  200,000 
volunaes,  and  there  are  several  smaller  collections 
all  open  to  the  public.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  richly  endowed  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  among  which  may  be  spediied  one 
for  faithful  servants.  It  has  numerous  brewerks 
and  distilleries,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
wool  and  silk,  alum,  soap,  plate,  jewellery,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  being  ia 
some  measure  the  entrepot  of  the  province,  Ex- 
cliL«iive  of  its  own  products,  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
linens,  cottons,  and  cloth  manufactured  in  Silesia 
arc  disposed  of  at  its  fairs.  Metals  from  the 
mines,  and  timber  from  the  forests  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  proWnce,  are  also  brought  here  in  large 
quantities,  Tvith  flax  and  hemp,  madder,  and  oxeo 
from  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia.  Exclusive  of 
its  other  fairs,  two  great  fairs  for  the  sale  of 
wool  are  held  annually  in  June  and  Octobec 
The  first  of  these  is  the  greatest  fair  of  its  kii^ 
in  Germany,  the  quantitv  sold  being  usually  aboat 
6,000,000  lbs.  During  its  continuance,  the  town, 
owing  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Oriental 
costume,  has  a  good  deal  of  die  appearance  of  an 
eastern  city. 

The  fortifications  with  which  Breslau  was  ft«- 
merly  surrounded  were  demolished  by  the  French. 
The  ramparts  have  since  been  levelled,  planted, 
and  laid  out  in  public  walks ;  the  bastions  baT^e 
been  converte<l  into  terraces ;  and  the  ditch  into 
an  ornamental  sheet  of  water,  to  the  great  exubel- 
ILshment  of  the  city. 

Breslau  is  one  of  the  most  animated  towns  in 
Prussia.  The  mhabitants  are  evidently  wealthy ; 
and   the   increasing  number  of  new  buildings 
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ornamented  >'illa8,  and  plcasurc-pprounds  in  the 
vicinity,  attest  it«  growing  prosperity.  It  is  salu- 
brioiLS ;  provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap ;  edu- 
cation excellent;  the  people  intelligent,  frank, 
and  sociable;  the  literary  institutions  numerous 
and  easily  accessible;  and  the  country  round 
beautiful.  The  conditturisy  or  coffee-houses,  are 
very  splendid.  Dram-drinking  is  prevalent,  and 
6|)irita  constitute  the  principal  beverage  of  the 
lower  classes,  although  of  late  the  consumption 
of  malt  liquors,  particularly  of  Bavarian  beer,  or 
what  is  known  as  lager-beer,  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Breslau  was  taken  from  Austria  bv  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  the  course  of  the  Seven  Vears*  War, 
and  has  ever  since  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia. 

BK  ESSAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  which 

BRESSUIRE,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Deux 
Se\Tes,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  the  Dolo ;  19  m.  N\V.  Partenay.  Pop.  2,963  in 
1^61.  The  tow^n  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  of  an  agricultural  society. 
It  was  formerly  fortified  and  defended  by  a  castle, 
but  which  was*  destroyed  in  1793,  when  the  town 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of 
the  church  and  of  a  single  house. 

BREST,   a  strongly  fortified  marit.  town  of 
France,  ddp.  Finisterre,  cap.  arrond.  of  the  same 
name,  occupj-ing  the  foot  and  declivity  of  a  steep 
hill,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  spacious  bay,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany;   30  m. 
NW.  Quimper,  132  m.  WNW.  Rennes,  and  314 
m.  WSW.  Paris  by  road,  and  325  m.  by  Western 
railway,  of  which  it  is  the  terminal  station.    Pop. 
67,933*  in  1861.    The  town,  mclusive  of  its  suburb 
Jlecou\Tance,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Penfeld,  is  about  3  ro.  in  circuit,  and  of  a 
triangular  shape.    Brest  projter  ^situated  on  the 
E.  as  Kecouvrance  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river) 
is  naturally  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
t«>wn :  in  the  first,,  which  \s  the  most  ancient  por- 
ti(»n,  though  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
giMxl  modem  edifices,  the  streets  are  irregular, 
cnK>ked,  and  narrow,  and  the  houses  so  unevenly 
placed,  that  the  gardens  of  some  are  on  a  level 
with  the  fifth  stories  of  adjacent  ones.    In  some 
places  the  declivity  is  so  rapid,  that  the  road  to 
the  lower  town  is  formed  by  flights  of  steps.    In 
the  lower  town  many  of  the  streets  near  the  port 
arc  well  laid  out,  clean,  and  healthy ;  elsewhere 
they  are  quite  the  reverse.  KccouNTance,  although 
imprt)v«l  latterly,  offers  but  an  unfavourable  con- 
trast to  Brest.    The  ramparts  which  surround  the 
town  arc  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a  pleasant 
pnimenade,  with  fine  views  toward  the  harbour. 
The  p<»rt,  or  inner  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Penfeld,  is  lined  by  goo<l  quays  adorned 
with  large  and  handsome  stone  buildings.    It  is 
Lindlocked,  capable  of  accommodating  50  frigates 
liiid  other  vessels,  and  is  protected  by  formidable 
Itatteries,  and  by  an  ancient  castle  on  a  rock  at  its 
entrance.    A  large  portion  of  Brest  is  occupied  by 
marine  establishments.    It  has  a  noble  arsenal 
established  by  Louis  XIV.,  excellent  docks  for 
buildinf^   and  repairing   ships,  large  rope  walks, 
and  various  magazines  for  the  stores  necessary  to 
the  fittuig  out  of  a  navy,  with  marine  barracks 
and  a  hospital.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
is*  the  Bagne,  a  building  for  the  reception  of  con- 
victs sentenced  to  the  galleys;  and  the  largest 
etiitice  of  its  kind  in  France.    It  is  277  yards  in 
lenpfth;  its  centre  and  extremities  are  occupied 
by  the  various  officers  having  charge  of  the  con- 
victs ;  the  intermediate  spaces  are  separated  into 
four  divisions,  each  capable  of  lodging  600  men. 
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It  combines  security  with  salubrity.  But  despite 
the  severe  discipline  enforced  in  this  prison,  it  is 
said  to  be  rather  demoralising  than  reformatory. 
Among  other  pnblic  buildings  are  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Louis,  with  a  handsome  altar,  the 
town-hall,  and  the  theatre.  There  are  several 
public  fountains,  one  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
a  fine  statue.  Brest  is  the  scat  of  a  tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction,  and  the  residence  of  a  sub- 

f  refect,  a  maritime  prefect,  and  other  functionaries, 
t  contains  two  public  libraries,  a  cabinet  of  na- 
tural history,  botanic  garden,  and  observat>ory, 
schools  of  naval  artillery',  navigation,  medicine, 
surgery,  and  pharmacy,  societies  of  agriculture 
and  emulation,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  an 
exchange. 

The  outer  harbour  or  road  of  Brest  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  of  great  extent,  being 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  navies,  and 
has  deep  water  throughout.  The  channel,  Le 
Gotdetf  by  which  it  communicates  with  th^  ocean, 
is  only  1,805  yards  across,  defended  on  either  side 
by  very  strong  batteries;  and  it  is  further 
strengthened  by  having  a  rock  in  its  centre, 
which  obliges  ships  to  pass  close  under  the  guns 
of  the  batteries.  Several  small  rivers  dischai>;c 
themselves  into  the  outer  harbour,  by  one  of 
which,  the  Ch&teaulin,  there  is  an  inland  com- 
munication with  Nantes.  Brest  has  some  tan- 
neries and  manufactures  of  glazed  hats ;  and  a 
fleet  of  fishing  boats  for  pilchards,  cod,  and 
mackerel.  Its  commerce  is  comparatively  trifling, 
and  mostly  confined  to  supplying  provisions  to 
the  marine:  there  is,  however,  some  trade  in 
grain,  fish,  and  salt ;  and  a  fair  for  cattle,  leather 
cloths,  and  similar  articles,  is  held  monthly. 

This  town  is  afllmied  by  some  authorities  to  be 
the  Brivateg  Portua  of  the  Romans ;  but  of  this 
there  is  considerable  doubt.  It  was  of  little  con- 
sequence till  it  was  fortified  by  a  duke  of  Brittany 
in  the  11th  century.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1372.  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Brittanv,  and 
was  held  by  them  till  1397.  In  1489  it  was'taken 
by  the  French  ;  and  was  soon  after  permanently 
united  to  the  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of  Charles 
VIII.  with  Anne  of  Brittany.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
being  sensible  of  its  great  natural  advantages  for  a 
naval  station,  began,  in  1G31,  the  construction  of 
the  fortilicati(»ns  and  magazines,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  Vauban,  in  1G80.  In  1694,  an  Engli.sli 
and  Dutch  force  that  had  attacked  Brest,  wiis 
defeated  with  ^reat  loss.  The  space  included 
within  the  fortification  was  considerably  enlarged 
in  1772.  The  Emjieror  Napoleon  III.  visited  Brest 
in  1858,  when  orders  were  given  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  commercial  harbour  between  the 
Chdteau  and  L'ance  de  Kerhuon.  The  new  port — 
intended  to  be  an  outer  naval  haibour  in  time  of 
war — was  completed  in  18G5. 

BRETEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Eure,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Iton,  16  m.  SW.  E\Teux.  Pop.  2,108 
in  1861.  The  country  abounds  in  iron  mines, 
the  working  of  which,  and  the  smelting,  ic.,  of 
the  ore,  afford  abundant  emplo}inent  for  the 
inhabitants. 

Brkteuil,  a  town  of  France,  d<<p.  Oise,  caj). 
cant,  at  the  source  of  the  Annoy,  16  m.  NE.  of 
Beauvais.  Pop.  2,904  in  1801.  The  town  is  ill- 
built,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  and  shoes,  for  the 
use  of  the  troo{)s  and  hospitals  of  Paris.  It  is 
very  ancient,  and  was  once  fortified  and  had  a 
castle ;  but  few  vestiges  of  the  latter  or  of  the 
fortifications  now  exist.  Its  ancient  abbey  still 
remains.  There  arc  some  fine  nurseries  in  the 
environs. 

BRETIGNY,  a  hamlet  of  France,  dcp.  Eure  et 
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Loir,  6  m.  SE.  Chartrea.  It  is  remiurkable  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  between  France  and 
England  in  1360,  which  restored  John,  kins:  of 
France,  to  his  freedom,  lost  at  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers, in  1356,  when  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
English. 

BKETTEN,  or  BRETHEIM,  a  town  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  cap.  bailiwick,  12  m.  £. 
Carlsruhe,  on  the  railway  from  CarLsruhe  to  Stutt- 
gart. Pop.  8,206  in  1861.  The  town  is  remark- 
able as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  learned  and 
amiable  reformer  Mclancthon.  The  house  where 
he  was  bom,  in  1497,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
market-place,  with  a  statue  and  an  inscription 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1705.  This  town  suffered 
much  during  the  wars  of  1632  and  1689. 

BRIAN(,'ON,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 
d<^p.  Hautes  Alpee,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Durance, 
60  m.  ESE.  Grenoble.  Pop.  4,510  in  1861.  This 
is  the  highest  town  in  France,  being  4,280  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  its  commanding 
a  practicable  defile,  leading  from  Piedmont  into 
France,  it  has  always  l)een  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In 
consequence  no  ex{)ense  has  been  spared  on  its 
fortifications,  which  are  now  deemed  all  but  im- 
pregnable.- They  consbt  principally  of  strong  forts 
built  on  the  contiguous  heights,  and  which  com- 
mand all  the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  two 
principal  forts,  Troi»-Tete»  and  BandouilUt,  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  with  the  town  by  a 
briilge  of  a  single  arch  130  ft.  (40  metres)  in  span, 
thrown  over  a  deep  ravme.  With  the  exception 
of  a  single  street,  the  town  is  ill-built,  gloomv.  and 
dirty.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
and  a  departmental  college ;  with  fabrics  of  cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  steel  and  cutlery. 

BKIANSI^,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Orel,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Desna,  65  m.  W.  Orel; 
lat.  53°  16'  N.,  long.  340  24'  E.  Pop.  12,399  in 
1 858.  The  town  is  very  prosperous,  having  doubled 
its  population  in  the  course  of  less  than  twenty 
years.  It  has  numerous  churches,  a  foundij  of 
cannons,  tanneries,  and  there  is  in  the  vicinity  a 
manufactory  of  arms.  The  neighbouring  foresta 
supply  fine  timber. 

BRIAR E,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Loiret,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Loire,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  canal  of  Briare,  25  m.  S.  Montaigis  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons  vid  Roaiiiie.  Pop. 
8,927  m  1861.  The  canal,  to  which  the  town  is 
indebted  for  it8  importance,  is  the  oldest  work  of 
the  kind  in  France,  havhig  been  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  though  it  was  not  finished 
till  1740.  It  establishes,  by  means  of  its  junction 
with  the  canal  of  Loing  at  Montaigij«.  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine;  and 
conveys  the  various  products  of  tlie  prov.  watered 
1)V  the  former  to  Pans. 

*  BRICQUEBEC,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  La 
IVIanche,  cap.  cant,,  8  m.  WSVV.  Valognes.  Pop, 
3,969  ill  1861.  It  has  in  its  environs  a  copper 
mine. 

BRIDGENORTH,  a  bor.  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Salop,  liund.  Stottesden,  on  the  Severn,  125  m. 
^\y.  London  by  road,  and  149f  m.  by  (irreat 
Western  and  West  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of 
pari.  bor.  7,699,  and  of  municipal  bor.  6,240  in 
1H()1.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  upjjer 
and  low^er  towns  ;  the  former  is  built  up  the  accli- 
vities and  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  rising  abruptly 
Irom  the  W.  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  height  of 
1 80  ft.  Ranges  of  detached  houses,  many  of  which 
lire  handsome  modern  structures,  arc  built  each 
over  the  other,  i>o  that  the  roofs  of  one  range  are 
lower  than  the  foundations  of  the  next  above  it, 
Irum  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  precipice ;  with 
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these  are  intermixed  other  dwellings,  excavated  in 
the  rock  itself;  rude  caverns,  gardens,  and  trees. 
Crowning  the  summit,  at  the  S.  end,  is  the  square 
ruined  tower  of  the  ancient  castle,  leaning  con- 
siderably from  the  perpendicular ;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Mag.,  a  handsome  stracture,  with  a 
lofty  tower  and  cupola,  built  in  1792.  At  the  N. 
end*  is  the  ancient  church  SU  Leonard,  with  a 
square  pinnacled  tower,  built  in  1448.  Half-way 
between  the  two  churches  is  a  reservoir,  raised  on 
lofty  brick  columns,  and  looking  at  a  distance  like 
a  handsome  portico :  to  this  tank,  water  is  forced 
by  machinery  from  the  ri\'er,  to  supply  the  apper 
town.  There  are  several  good  streets  Ifaiding  from 
the  high  street  to  the  churches ;  and  parallel  over 
these  are  others  of  a  like  chaiacter.  A  canii^ 
road  winds  round  the  rock,  and  several  flii^bts  of 
almost  perpendicular  pebbled  steps,  secured  in  iron 
framing,  l^eul  up  through  the  rock  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  town.  The  whole  has  a  singularly 
picturesque  effect,  and  from  the  palisaded  wa& 
round  the  castle  hill,  extensive  and  diversified 
\'iews  are  commanded  over  a  fertile  and  romantic 
district.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  of  six  ardies 
connects  the  lower  with  the  upper  town.  Its 
streets  have  an  intermixture  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem houses.  St.  Leonard's  church  is  endowed 
with  600/.  private  benefaction,  and  1,1 002^  public 
grant.  St,  Mary's,  formerly  the  castle  chapel,  and 
exempted  by  king  John  from  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  'is  endowed  with  200/1  private,  and 
1,5002.  public  grant :  both  are  curacies  in  private 
patronage.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  have 
each  a  chapel.  There  is  a  free  grammar-nschool, 
founded  in  1503,  which  educates  10  scholans.  and 
has  three  exhib.  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  a  blue- 
coat  school,  in  a  building  over  one  of  the  ancient 
gateways,  where  30  boys  are  clothed,  educated, 
and  apprenticed  ;  and  a  national  school,  supported 
by  sii()hcription,  for  200  boys  and  150  girU.  TTie 
hospital  ot  St.  Leonard  supports  10  aged  widows; 
and  endowed  almshouses,  with  158/.  a  year,  main- 
tain 12  burgesses'  widows.  The  town-hall,  in  the 
middle  of  uie  principal  street,  erected  1646,  is  a 
spacious  old  building  of  timber  frame-work  and 
plaster,  raised  on  brick  pillars  and  arches:  the 
con)oration  meetings  and  courts  are  held  in  it, 
and  the  market  in  the  covered  area  underneath. 
ITiere  is  a  gaol,  built  by  the  corporati<m  in  1823. 
A  neat  theatre,  built  about  the  same  period,  stands 
in  the  castle  moat,  and  there  is  also  a  public  Ufanurr, 
with  a  gcKxl  collection  in  general  literature.  The 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  there  are 
seven  annual  fairs.  There  is  a  carpet  manufactocv, 
and  another  for  tobacco-pipes,  in  the  town.  Its 
iron  trade  has  declined,  but  nails  are  still  made  to 
some  extent ;  and  vessels  are  also  built  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Severn.  The  greater  part  of  iw 
labouring  ^xip.  are  employed  upon  the  river.  It 
has  a  spacious  line  of  quay  N.  of  tlie  bridge,  and 
offers  every  facility  for  the  transit  of  goods,  so  that 
large  quantitim  of  com,  malt,  beans,  d'C,  are  sent 
thither  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  it 
has  become  a  thriving  inland  port :  its  retail  tiade 
is  also  very  considerable. 

Previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
gtn'emment  was  nominally  vested  in  2  bailiff^  21 
aldermen,  and  the  whole  of  the  burgesses,  who$« 
number  (including  the  former)  was  634 ;  biit  in 
reality  it  was  a  self-electing  body  of  14.  It  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors. Borough  income,  1,995/.  in  1861.  Amount 
assessed  to  projierty  tax  84,954/. ;  gross  rental 
assessed  to  poor  rate,  32,363/.  Petty  sessions  fur 
the  Iwr.  are  held  every  alternate  Monday,  and 
general  sessions  once  a*  year  ;  but  no  felonies  are 
tried.    A  court  of  record*  is  held  on  the  same  days 
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as  the  petty  sessions,  which  takes  cognisance  of 
actions  to  any  amount ;  but  not  more  than  three 
a  year  are  entered. 

Bridgenorth  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  the  23rd  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the 
Keform  Act  the  elective  franchise  was  vested  in 
the  corporation  and  freemen,  of  whom  there  were 
634.  In  1861,  the  constituency  consisted  of  656 
registered  electors,  including  305  old  freemen. 

Bruges  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  borough, 
from  a  Saxon  bridge  over  the  Severn,  which. was 
destroyed  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Danes. 
A  new  brid^  was  subsequently  erected,  1^  m.  N. 
of  the  old  site ;  and  hence  the  present  name  ori- 
ginated. The  Earl  of  Shrewsburjr  built  the  walls, 
in  which  were  six  gates,  in  the  reign  of  WUl.  II. ; 
the  castle  was  built  in  that  of  Hen.  II.,  and  it  has 
since  undergone  many  sieges.  Dr.  Percy,  bishop 
of  Dromore,  was  bom  here  in  1728. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  town  and  searport  of  the  U. 
States,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pequanock,  17^  m.  SW.  Newhaven. 
Pop.  8,105  in  1860.  The  town  has  a  consider- 
able trade.  Among  the  principal  buildings  is  the 
church  of  the  Analmptists,  who  are  numerous  here. 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  cap.  of  Barbados,  which 

Bridgetown,  or  Brtdokton,  a  town  and  sea- 
port of  the  U.  States,  N.  Jersey,  on  the  Cohanzy, 
20  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Delaware,  and  56 
m.  S.  Philadelphia.  Pop.  8,300  in  1860.  The 
town  has  a  good  trade,  with  a  foundry,  and  manu- 
factures of  glass  and  earthenware. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  bor.,  par.,  and  sea-port  of 
England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  N.  Petherton,  on 
the  Parret,  about  7  m.  in  a  direct  line,  and  12  m. 
by  water,  S.,  from  its  embouchure  in  Bridgewater 
Bav,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  28  m.  SSW.  Bristol ; 
and  151J  m.  W.  London  by  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  borough  11,320,  and  of  parish 
12,120  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
well-wooded  plain  of  considerable  extent,  having 
E.  the  Mendip,  and  W.  the  Quantock  hills ;  it  is 
bnilt  on  both  sides  the  stream,  but  chiefly  on  the 
W.,  the  2  parts  being  connected  by  a  handsome 
iron  bridge  of  1  arch.  That  on  the'  W.  bank  has 
a  remarkably  neat  appearance,  the  houses  being 
weU  and  uniformly  built,  and  the  streets  spacious, 
clean,  and  well  piaved;  the  other  (Eastover)  is 
inferior  in  these  respects,  but  has  also  of  late 
years  been  much  improved :  the  whole  is  lighted 
by  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water  from  man^ 
fine  springs.  The  church  is  an  ancient  (xothic 
sUucture,  with  an  embattled  tower  and  lofty 
spire;  there  are  chapels  for  Baptists,  Friends,  In- 
dependents, Weslevans,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians ; 
a  free  grammar-school  (founded  by  Elizabeth  in 
1561),  and  two  other  endowed  schools,  each  of 
which  educates  al)out  80  children;  almshouses, 
with  an  endowment  of  about  18/.  a  year;  and  an 
infirmary,  established  1813,  and  supported  by 
subscription.  Thejudge's  mansion  is  a  handsome 
modem  edifice,  in  which  the  courts  of  justice  are 
held;  the  market-house  is  also  a  good  recent 
building,  with  a  dome  and  Ionic  portico.  There 
is  a  spacious  quay,  accessible  to  vessels  of  200 
tons  ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  difficult. 
The  tide  in  the  river  frequently  rises  to  a  great 
height,  rushing  forward  with  a  perpendicular 
frtmt  and  with  extiaordinary  velocity.  There 
are  3  weekly  markets :  Tuesday,  for  vegetables ; 
Thursday,  com  and  cattle;  &turday,  general 
iirovisions.  Fairs  are  aimually  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  Lent,  Ju^  24,  Oct.  2  (the  principal 
one),  and  Dec.  27 ;  they  are  for  linen  and  woollen 
^ooiLs,  cattle,  and  general  merchandise.  The 
imports  from  foreign  parts   consist  cliicfly    of 
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wines,  hemp,  tallow,  and  timber.  The  imports, 
coastwise,  consist  of  groceries,  general  merchan- 
dise, and  coals ;  the  exports,  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. ITie  shipping  of  the  port,  in  1863,  consisted 
of  3,689  vessels,  of  162,616  tons,  which  entered, 
and  2,342  vessels,  of  66,440  tons,  which  cleared. 
Among  the  vessels  which  entered  were  243 
steamers,  of  21,388  tons,  while  the  clearances 
included  242  steamers,  of  21,266  tons.  The 
customs  duties  in  1863  amounted  to  7,794/L  The 
Taunton  and  Bridgewater  Canal  connects  the  two 
places.  Considerable  quantities  of  Welsh  coal 
are  conveyed  by  it  inland,  and  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  fertile  district  round  Taunton, 
brought  for  shipment  to  Bristol  and  other  ports. 
A  ^at  quantity  of  bricks  are  made  in  the 
vicinity,  both  common  and  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  large  size,  resembling  Bath-stone.  The  town 
is  divided  into  2  wards,  and  governed  by  amavor, 
6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Courts  of  pleas 
and  of  petty  sessions  are  held  every  Monday,  and 
of  general  sessions  quarterly,  for  the  bor.  *  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  county  court,  before  which  762  plaints 
were  entered  in'  1848.  The  general  quarter 
sessions  for  the  co.,  in  summer,  and  the  co. 
assizes,  once  in  2  years,  are  also  held  in  the 
town :  at  such  times  its  gaol  is  usually  crowded, 
otherwise  it  has  few  prisoners.  It  has  sent  2 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23  Edw.  I. ;  the 
ri^ht  of  election,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
being  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot, 
and  having  resided  in  the  town  for  a  certain 
period;  the  constituency  in  1861  consisted  of 
591  registered  electors. '  The  revenues  of  the 
corporation  are  derived  from  market  and  fair 
dues,  tithes,  and  rents,  and  average  about  2,000i. 
a  year.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
rectory  of  Chilton  Trinity,  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown.  Bridgewater  is  a  polling  place  for  the  E. 
division  of  Somerset,  and  the  central  town  of  a 
union  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  The 
net  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate  was  28,1487.  in 
1861,  and  the  amount  assessed  to  property  tax 
39,93R 

The  town  derives  its  name  from  Walter  de 
Douay,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  WiUiam  I., 
and  is  spelt  *  Burg'  and  *  Bm^ge'  Walter,  in  the 
old  records.  In  the  great  civil  war  it  sided  with 
the  king,  and  being  well  fortified  and  provisioned, 
was  the  depositor}'  of  much  valuable  property, 
sent  thither  for  security ;  all  of  which,  together 
with  1,000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fairfax, 
after  an  ol>stinate  resistance.  The  ill-fated  Duke 
of  Monmouth  was  proclaimed  king  at  Bridgewater, 
previously  to  his  defeat  and  capture  at  the  Battle 
of  Sedgemoor.  The  famous  Admiral  Blake,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  naval  heroes  of  England, 
was  a  native  of  this  town,  having  been  born  here 
in  1699. 

BRIDLINGTON,  a  market  to.  of  England,  E. 
riding  CO.  York,  37  ra.  ENE  York,  24  m.  N.  by  E. 
Hull,  196  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  245  m*.  by 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  6,776  in  186i. 
The  town,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  sea- 
coast,  consists  of  one  long  street,  with  some 
smaller  streets  narrow  and  irregularly  built.  A 
prior}',  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ilenr}'  I.,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  is,  thougli 
much  decayed,  a  venerable  and  magnificent  speci- 
men of  the  old  Engl'ish  church  architecture.  It 
was  endowed  with  very  large  estates:  its  laet 
prior  being  convicted  of  liigh  treason,  was  executed 
in  1637.  A  ))art  of  it,  used  as  the  parish  church, 
accommodates  alwve  1,900  persons.  The  other 
places  of  worship  are  those  of  the  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
Presby  terians  and  Quakers,    The  schools  are,  a  free 
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grammar-school,  founded  in  1G37;  two  large  na- 
tional schools,  an  infants'  school,  and  a  school  of 
industry,  founded  in  1781,  to  instruct  poor  children 
in  carding,  knittinf^,  and  wool  spinning.  A  de- 
tached building,  which  formed  part  of  the  priory, 
is  used  for  a  town-hall  and  prison.  Besides  a 
brisk  retail  trade,  an  extensive  corn  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  business  is  txansacted  in  the 
Exchange,  a  neat  commodious  building.  Hats 
are  also  manufactured  here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  wind  and  water  mills,  and  a 
Bteam-mill  for  grinding  bones.  The  malt  trade, 
which  was  formerly  very  extensive'  is  much 
fallen  off.  Markets  are  held  on  Saturdays,  and 
a  cattle  market  every  fortnight;  fairs  on  the 
I^fonday  before  Whitsunday,  and  Oct.  21.  Brid- 
lington is  a  station  for  receiving  votes  at  elections 
for  the  £.  Hiding.  The  banks  are,  a  branch  of 
the  York  Union,  and  a  private  banking  house. 
Bridlington  Quay  is  a  neat  nllage,  about  a  mile 
from  Bridlington,  and  forms  an  ecL  district,  with 
a  fKip.  in  1861,  of  2,677.  Its  principal  street, 
wliich  is  very  broad,  leads  directly  to  the  harbour, 
where  there  is  excellent  anchorage :  it  is  defended 
by  two  batteries.  Here  arc  hot  and  cold  baths, 
and  a  chalybeate  spring,  whose  medicinal  pro- 
perties are  highly  esteemed.  An  ebbing  and 
Howing  spring,  discovered  in  1811,  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  abundance  of  excellent  water, 
llie  port  is  a  member  of  that  of  Hull,  and  has  a 
neat  custom-house  on  the  quay.  It  is  much 
frequented  in  summer  by  \'i8itor8  for  sea-bathing. 
BJilDPOKT,  a  Iwr.  and  sea-port  of  England  co. 
Dorset,  hund.  Bridport,  127  m.  W8W.  London 
by  road,  and  163  m.  by  Great  Western  Railway. 
Top.  7,719  in  1861.  The  town  lies  in  a  fertile 
vale  encircled  by  hills,  between  the  Brit  and 
Asher,  which  are  crossed  by  several  bridges,  and 
unite  a  short  distance  below  the  town.  It  con- 
hi^ts  chiefly  of  three  main  streeLs,  well  lighted 
and  iiaved,  with  many  handsome  modern  houses 
on  either  side.  The  church  is  a  cruciform  struc- 
ture of  the  later  Gothic,  with  an  embattled  and 
pinnacled  tower  in  the'centre.  The  Friends,  In- 
dependents, Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians,  have 
each  chapels.  The  town-hall  where  the  council 
meet,  and  the  borough  sessions  are  held,  is  a  hand- 
some modem  edifice  in  the  centre  of  the  place ; 
there  is  also  an  endowed  free  school,  founded 
1708,  and  an  almshouse,  founded  1696.  The 
j»icr  harbour  is  about  one  m.  S.  of  the  town,  be- 
tween Lyme  and  Portland,  and  is  safe  and  com- 
mo<iioiu»,  though  rather  shallow.  An  act,  passed 
in  1722  for  restoring  its  piers,  and  forming  a  sluice, 
was  carried  into  effect  in  1742,  the  corporation 
being  trustee.  In  1822  another  act  passed,  bv 
which  several  private  persons  were  joined  witli 
the  coq)oration  in  the  trust,  and  the  harbour  was 
tlicn  materially  improved  and  enlarged,  at  an 
exi)cn8e  of  nearly  20,000/.,  and  Lh  now  suitable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons ;  since  which  tlie  increase 
of  its  trade  has  been  progres.sive.  In  1832  it  was 
made  independent  of  Lyme,  within  whose  juris- 
diction it  hati  previously  been,  and  t»stabli8hcd 
as  a  bonding  port.  The  customs'  duties  amounted 
to  2,769/.  in  1863.  The  manufactures  arc — twine, 
lines,  and  flshing-nets,  for  the  home  and  colonial 
fihheries,  and  pail-cl(»th  and  shoe  thread:  these 
employ  several  hundred  persons.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  those  manufactures,  and  of 
butter  and  cheese,  the  ])roduce  of  the  neighbour- 
In  kmL  The  imports  comprise  hemp,  flax,  and 
deals,  from  the  lialtic;  taUow,  skins,  coal,  culm, 
slate,  wines,  sjnrits,  and  groceries,  coastwiiie. 
There  entered  the  port,  in  1863,  100  sailing 
vesseL*,  of  8,845  tons  burden,  and  there  quitted 
15  sailing   vessels,  of  675  tons.     There  are  2 
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weekly  markets  (Wednesday  and  Saturday),  and 
3  fairs  (April  6,  Holy  Thursday,  and  O'cL  10; 
chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese).  The  bor. 
is  divided  into  2  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors:  the  revenue  of 
the  cor|)oration  derived  from  market  dues  and 
rents  amounted  to  490L  in  1861.  Bridport  has 
sent  2  mem.  to  the  House  of  Commons  since  23 
lulw.  1.  Previously  to  the  Keform  Act  the  ri^ht 
of  election  was  vested  in  the  househohlers  paymg 
scot  and  lot,  the  number  of  voters  being  neartj 
300.  In  1865  it  had  461  regist  electors,  including 
16  scot  and  lot  voters.  Amount  assessed  to 
property  tax  19,275/!.  in  1861.  Bridport  was  a 
borough  during  the  Saxon  period :  at  the  time  of 
the  Domesday  survey  it  had  100  houses,  a  mint, 
and  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Its  staple 
manufacture  is  of  remote  origin ;  Camd»i  noHoes 
a  special  law  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  by 
which  the  navy  was  to  be  exclusively  supplied 
with  cordage  made  at  Bridport ;  and  Gibson,  in  a 
note  on  the  passage,  speaks  of  the  failure  of  an 
attempt  in  his  day  to  form  a  harbour  (Gib&  Ed. 
Brit,  170.)  It  confers  the  title  of  viscount  on  the 
Hood  family. 

BKIE-COMTfi-ROBERT,  a  town  of  Prance, 
d<fp.  Seine  et  Mame,  cap.  cant,  near  the  Ydres, 
10  m.  NNW.  Melun.  Pop.  2,881  in  1861.  The 
town  was  built  by  Robert  of  France,  count  of 
Dreux,  to  whom  his  brother  Louis  VII.  gave  the 
lordship  of  Brie.  Its  old  feudal  castle  has  been 
demolished.  The  parish  church,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  is  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its 
tower.  The  Hotel  Dieu  is  nearly  of  the  same  age 
as  the  church. 

BKIEG,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Sile- 
sia, cap.  circ.,  on  the  Oder,  about  half  wav  be- 
tween Breslau  and  Oppeln,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Breslau  to  Vienna.  Pop.  12,970  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  elevated  bank  of  the 
river,  over  which  it  has  a  wooden  bridge,  and  is 
well  built  and  tliriving.  Principal  public  build- 
ings, a  gymnasium,  formerly  a  univeisity,  to  which 
Ls  attached  a  good  library',  a  lunadc  asylum,  with 
several  churches  and  hospitals.  It  has  exten£i>-e 
manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  and  cottons,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

BHIEL  or  BHIELLE,  a  fortified  sea-port  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  S.  Holland,  cap.  arrond., 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  island  of  Voom,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maese,  13  m.  W.  Rotterdam;  lau 
510  54'  11"  N.,  long.  4fi  9'  51"  E.  Pop.  4,304  in 
1861.  It  is  a  handsome  well-built  town;  is 
strongly  fortified ;  has  a  gtxxi  harbour,  a  tribunal 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  sends  a  deputy  to  the 
states  of  the  province. 

The  Bnel  is  remarkable  in  Dutch  histoiy  for 
being  the  place  where  the  first  foundation  of  the 
republic  was  laid.  The  exiles  from  the  Nether- 
lands, who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  from  the 
persccutioiLs  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  ordered  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent 
reftresentations  of  Alva,  to  leave  this  kuigdom. 
Being  thus  driven  to  despair,  they  assembled  a 
small  fleet  at  Dover,  under  the  command  of  W^il- 
liam  de  Lumey,  Count  de  la  Marck,  and  resolv^. 
if  possible,  to  get  possession  of  some  place  nf 
strength  in  their  native  country.  Their  original 
intention  was  to  make  an  attempt  on  Enchii}*6en ; 
but  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  they  cast  anchor 
before  Briel,  of  which  they  took  possession  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1572.  Thus  was  struck  the  first  blow 
in  that  apparently  most  unequal  and  long-con- 
tiiuicd  struggle  between  Holland  and  S))aiii,  that 
ended  in  the  indei)endcnce  of  the  former ;  a  ^nif;- 
glc  which,  whether  we  consider  the  sacrifices  iind 
perseverance  of  the  weaker  party,  or  the  beneficial 
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consequences  of  their  success,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  and  important  of  which  history  has 
preserved  any  account.  (For  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Briel|  see  Watson's  Philip  II.,  L  p.  427, 
8vo.  ed.) 

Briel  was  the  birth-place  of  the  heroic  Admiral 
Van  Tromp,  who  fell  in  an  enji^agement  with  the 
English,  under  Blake,  oflf  the  Texel,  on  the  8th  of 
AiifT.,  1653. 

BKIENNE,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Aube,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Chaumont, 
15  m.  NW.  Bar-sur-Aube.  Pop.  2,057  m  1861. 
The  town  has  a  fine  castle,  erected  a  short  while 
previously  to  the  Revolution,  by  the  minister 
Lomeniede  Bricnne.  It  stands  on  an  artificial 
plateau,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  Na- 
poleon I.  received  the  first  rudiments  of  liis  edu- 
cation in  a  military  academy  thatformerlv  existed 
in  this  town,  but  which  was  suppressed  in  1790; 
and  here,  in  1814,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  he  was  in  imminent 
danger. 

BRIEUC  (ST.),  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^. 
Cotes-du-Nord,  of  which  it  is  the  capita),  on  the 
Gouet,  near  its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
I$rieuc  88  m.  WSW.  St.  Malo,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Brest.  Pop.  15,341  in  1861.  The 
port  of  St.  Brieuc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
the  village  of  Ligoud,  has  a  handsome  quay,  and 
a  commodious  harbour,  accessible  to  vessels  of  350 
tons.  The  town  is  pretty  well  built.  The  cathe- 
dral, a  Gothic  edifice,  was  begun  in  1220,  and 
finished  in  1234 ;  there  are,  also,  a  hdtel  de  ville, 
an  hospital  on  a  large  scale^  a  workhouse,  and  a 
theatre.  The  bridge  over  the  river  is  a  handsome 
atone  structure  of  three  arches.  There  are  some 
^ood  squares  and  fine  promenades.  St.  Brieuc  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  tribunals  of  primary- 
jurisdiction  and  commerce ;  and  it  has  a  depart- 
mental college,  a  diocesan  seminary  with  160 
pupils,  a  school  of  arts,  and  a  public  library  with 
24,000  volumes.  There  are  in  the  town  fabrics  of 
linen,  serge,  fiannel,  and  paper,  with  tanneries 
and  breweries.  The  inhabitants  used  to  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  ships  in  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries,  particularly  the  latter,  but  this  industrv 
has  greatly  declined  of  late  years,  chiefly,  it  is 
stated,  on  account  of  the  strict  laws  of  maritime 
conscription,  which  impresses  the  ^eater  part  of 
the  rising  generation  for  the  Imperuil  navj'.  The 
coast  fishery,  however,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  Horse  races  were  establbhed 
here  in  1807,  and  are  kept  up  with  great  spirit. 

BRIGHTON,  formerly  BRIGHTIIELM- 
STONE,  a  fashionable  marit.  town  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Lewes,  hund.  IVeUs- 
boume,  vulg.  WTudesbone,  47  m.  S.  London  bv 
road,  and  50  m.  bv  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  railwav.  P'op.  24,429  in  1821 ;  41,994  m 
1831 ;  46,661' in  1841 ;  69,673  in  1851 ;  and  87,317 
in  1861.  The  latter  is  the  pop.  within  the  bounds 
of  the  pari,  borough;  that  of  the  municipal 
borough  was  77,693  m  1861.  Brighton— the  mo- 
dem Biuaj— is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  British 
Channel,  between  Beachey  Head  and  Selsey  Bill. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  being  built  along  the 
shore,  and  on  the  slopes  of  a  gentle  valley,  the 
centre  of  which,  the  5<«yn«,  a  long,  narrow  slip  of 
land,  lying  N.  and  S.,  divides  the  town  into  the 
E.  and'W.  portions.  In  this  valley  are  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  St.  Peter's  Church ;  a  statue  of  George 
IV.  by  Chantrev,  and  a  handsome  fountain  con- 
structed in  184*6.  The  town  E.  the  Steyne,  has 
been  wholly  built  within  the  last  eighty  ye^irs. 
Along  tlie  clifts,  which  in  this  part  rise  high  above 
the  sea,  has  been  formed  a  very  beautiful  marine 
promenade.    A  wall  of  immense  thickness  (at  the 


foundation  30  ft.  wide),  and  from  60  to  70  ft,liigh, 
formed  of  concrete,  protects  a  fine  pavement,  and 
a  road  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  width.  From  the 
extreme  E,  entrance  of  the  town,  this  magnificent 
promenade  and  drive  is  skirted  to  the  Steyne  by 
large  mansions,  and  lodging-houses  of  the  firs't 
description.  Among  others  are  those  of  Kemp 
Town,  and  its  squares,  a  splendid  range,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  having  a  row  of 
houses,  of  similar  architectiural  character,  diveiging 
from  either  extremity :  the  spacious  area  in  m)nt 
is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  has  an  arched  passage 
communicating  with  the  beach,  the  crescent,  and 
various  spacious  streets,  opening  from  the  line  of 
cliff  to  the  northward.  West  of  the  Steyne  is  the 
old  town,  consisting  principally  of  old  and  irregu- 
lar buildings.  Many  of  these  have,  however,  been 
pulled  down,  and  on  the  sites  of  some  of  them,  a 
new  market  was  constructed  in  1829,  and  a  town- 
hall  in  1831 ;  but  the  hitter,  though  large,  and 
making  a  good  appearance  externally,  is  not  well 
adapted  for  public  meetings.  In  ev'ery  direction 
round  the  old  town  new  streets  and  squares  have 
been  erected ;  particularly  along  the  line  of  coast, 
called  the  King's  Road  to  Hove,  where,  facing  the 
8ea,  are  some  fine  ranges  of  mansions,  including 
Bedford  Square,  Regencv  Square,  Brunswick  Ter- 
race and  Square,  Adelaide  Terrace,  Royal  Ocscent, 
Palmeira  Square,  and  numerous  others.  The  cliffs, 
along  this  part  of  the  coast,  rise  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  beach :  in  their  front 
is  a  fine  promenade,  and,  below  this,  a  level  space 
of  green  sward  reachmg  down  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  water.  On  the  Lewes  road  are  Hanover 
Crescent,  Richmond  Terrace,  the  (Jrand  Parade, 
and  Park  Crescent,  recently  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  and  Cricket  Ground.  On  the  London 
road  are  York  and  St.  George's  Places,  and  many 
structures  in  the  cottage  style.  The  palace  called 
the  Pavilion,  was  begim  by  George  IV. when  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  1784,  and  completed  in  1827;  it  is 
in  the  oriental  style,  being  copied  from  the  Krem- 
lin at  Moscow ;  its  stone  front  extends  200  ffc, ;  it 
has  a  circular  building  in  the  centre,  surmounted 
by  a  pillared  dome.  The  Chapel  Royal  is  on  the 
\V.,  and  behind  is  a  circular  range  of  stables  in 
the  Arabian  style,  hghted  by  a  glass  dome.  The 
palace  is  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  sea  bj'  the 
Albion  Hotel  and  other  buildings ;  and  little  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  taste  displayed  in  iU 
erection.  This  building  and  the  ground  attached 
to  it,  comprising  about  seven  acres,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  53.000^.,  and 
the  place  has  been  converted  into  reading  and  as- 
sembly rooms,  and  a  sort  of  refuge  for  miscella- 
neous entertainments.  The  old  church  of  great 
antiquity,  a  mean  fabric,  partlv  in  the  oniamented 
and  partly  in  the  hiter  Gotlilc  style,  has  a  low, 
massive,  square  tower,  which,  as  it  stands  on  a 
hill  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  serves  as  a  landmark  for 
vessels.  St.  Peter's  church,  an  elegant  Gothic 
structure,  completed  in  1827,  at  the  public  expense, 
has  upwards  of  1,100  free  sittings.  Besides  these, 
there  are  19  other  churches,  and  28  chapels,  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Huntingdonians,  Quakers,  In- 
dependents, Baptists,  Scotch  Seceders,  and  Wes- 
leyan  and  Whitfield  Methodists.  There  are 
numerous  free  schools,  partly  sum^orted  by  sul^ 
scriptions  and  partly  endowed,  with  orphan,  na- 
tional, infant,  and  ragged  schools.  Among  the 
other  educational  establishments  are  Brighton 
College;  the  Diocesan  Training  College,  on  the 
chffs;  St.  Mary's  Hall,  forclergv-men's  daughters; 
and  the  Dissenters'  Proprietary  College.  Tlie 
County  Hospital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coUoge,  Is  a  large  and  well  supported  establish- 
ment.   There  are  baths  of  all  kinds,  constructed 
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with  every  regard  to  comfort  and  convenience,  as 
well  as  numerous  bathing  machines.  The  German 
»Spa,  in  a  valley  facing  the  sea,  at  the  fr>ot  of  the 
Kow  Hill,  was  established  in  1826,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  artificial  mineral  waters,  in  imitation 
of  the  natural  springs  at  Carlsbad,  Ems,  Marien- 
bad,  and  Pyrmont. 

All  classes  of  visitors  find  suitable  arcommoda^ 
tion  here,  in  furnished  lodgings,  inns,  and  hotels ; 
of  all  which  there  is  every  variety,  from  those  of 
the  most  superb  and  expensive  character,  to  the 
plainest  and  most  economical.  On  the  Doi^ms  is  a 
well  kept  course,  where  races  are  held  the  first 
week  of  August.  There  are  many  fine  promenades; 
amongst  them,  a  very  favourite  one  is  the  sus- 
])ension  chain-pier,  constructed  in  1821,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  30,000/. :  the  pier  head  is  60  ft  by  20,  and 
has  seats  and  awnings,  with  galleries  and  flights 
of  steps,  to  &cilitate  landing  and  embarkation  at 
different  stages  of  the  tide ;  the  pier  itself  is  1,200 
ft.  in  length  by  14  ft.  in  width  ;  and  an  esplanade 
of  the  same  length,  40  fl.  wide,  connects  it  with 
the  Steyne.  Brighton  has  no  harbour,  and  no 
maritime  trade;  but  about  150  boats  are  employed 
in  fishing.  Mackerel,  herrings,  turbot,  soles,  and 
skate  are  caught  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in 
part  supply  the  London  markets.  The  intercourse 
with  the  metropolis,  formerly  effected  by  fast 
coaches,  has  increased  immensely  since  the  openijig 
of  the  railway,  by  which  frequently  20,000  persons 
are  carried  do>m  In  a  day,  iu  so-ca^ed  *  excursion ' 
trains. 

The  Reform  act  conferred  on  Brighton  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C. 
The  pari,  bor.,  inc.  the  parishes  of  Brighton  and 
Hove,  extends  over  2,320  acres.  liegistered  con- 
stituency, 5,627  in  1 865.  By  a  charter  dated  Ist 
April,  1854,  the  municipal  borough  is  di\dded  into 
6  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen, 
and  36  councillors.  Borough  income,  59,494/.  in 
1861 ;  amount  assessed  to  property  tax  564,205/. 

Brighton  has  three  banking  establishments,  and 
a  Sa\'ing8'  Bank.  The  town  supports  seven  news- 
papers. 

For  some  centuries  Brighton  was  a  mere  fishing 
village,  and  was  frequently  attacked  and  phmdered 
by  the  French;  to  prevent  which,  Henry  VIII. 
erected  some  fortificatious,  which  were  strength- 
ened and  extended  by  £liz.  But  it  has  suffered 
more  from  the  action  of  the  sea  undermining  the 
cliff!*,  than  from  anything  else.  *  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  town*  of  Brighton  was  situated  on 
that  tract  where  the  chain-pier  now  extends  into 
the  sea.  In  1665, 22  tenements  had  been  destroyed 
under  the  cliff.  At  that  period  there  still  remained 
under  the  cUff  113  tenements,  tlie  whole  of  which 
wore  overwhelmed  in  1703  and  1705.  No  traces 
of  the  ancient  town  are  now  perceptible.'  (Lyell's 
Geology,  i.  413,  ed-  1835.)  The  great  sea-M-all, 
noticed  aliove,  was  constructed  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  on  the  eastern  cliffs,  on  which 
it  was  making  the  most  serious  inroads. 

Brighton  began  to  come  into  repute  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  as  a  watering  and  sea-bathing  place, 

? principally  through  the  writings  of  Dr.  Richani 
inssell,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  day.  In 
1760  the  chalybeate  spring  was  observed,  which 
tended  to  increase  its  growing  popularity.  No 
doubt,  however,  it  was  principally  indebted  for  its 
rapid  rise,  and  fur  the  high  rank  it  has  long  con- 
tinued to  hold  among  watering  and  fashionable 
places,  to  the  zealous  and  continued  patronage  of 
George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  re- 
gent and  sovereign.  It  has  nwirly  quadrupled  its 
population  in  the  course  of  half  a  centurj',  as  will 
De  seen  from  the  censits  retunis  before  given  ;  and 
the  advantages  it  enjoys  iu  its  situation,  and  in  its  | 
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being  the  nearest  port  on  the  S.  coast  to  London, 
will  probablv  insure  its  prosperitv. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Var,  cap. 
arrond.,on  the  Carami,  22  m.  NNE.  Toulon.  Pop. 
6,143  in  1861.  The  town  is  neat  and  well  built, 
and  is  finely  atuated  in  a  fertile  basin,  surrounded 
with  high  wooded  hills.  Its  priuciijal  ornament  is 
its  magnificent  public  fountain,  in  the  square 
CaramL  It  has  a  tribiuial  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
a  primary  normal  school,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
school,  a  public  library,  and  a  society  of  agricul- 
ture, with  filatures  of  silk,  fabrics  of  wine,  candles, 
and  tanneries.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  olive-oil,  wine,  liqueurs,  brandy,  and  excellent 
prunes,  known  by  the  name  of  briffmoUeM, 

BRILLON,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  West^ 
phalia,  reg.  Arnsberg,  cap.  circ  24  m.  SE.  Soe^t, 
Pop.  4,300  in  1861.  The  town  has  two  churche^ 
a  college,  an  hospital,  and  fabrics  of  linen  and 
brass^  in  the  environs  are  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and 
calamine. 

BRI N  DIS I  (an.  BrvMdtuwm) ,  a  sea-port  and  city 
of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  cap.  distr.,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  between  capes  Cavallo  and  GoUo, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Trani  to  Lecce  and  the 
gidfof  Taranto.  Pop.  8,844  in  1862.  In  anuqnity 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  the  port  whence  the  intercourse  between 
Italy  and  (ircece,  and  the  East,  was  usually  carried 
on.  It  owed  this  distinction  as  much  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour  as  to  its  situation  :  but  in 
modem  times  it  is  sadly  changed  for  the  worst.  It 
is  still  of  great  extent  within  the  walls;  but  the 
inhabited  houses  do  not  occupy  above  half  the  in- 
closure.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  rough,  and 
the  houses  poor  and  in  disrepair.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  citadel,  a  large  heavy-looking  ca- 
thedral, and  a  few  remains  of  antiquity,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  deserves  attention.  This 
melancholy  change  has  been  proiluced  by  the 
nearly  total  loss  of  the  inner  haihour.  This,  which 
encompasses  the  city  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  is 
deep  and  capacious,  was  united  to  the  outer  har- 
bour, or  bay,  by  a  narrow  entrance,,  like  that 
leading  to  Portsmouth  harbour  or  the  Havannah. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  entrance  ha\'ing  been 
nearly  shut  up,  the  inner  harbour  was  in  conse- 
quence rendered  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  smallest 
vessels,  and  in  summer  became  fetid  and  un- 
healthy. Julius  Cicsar,  who  attempted  to  block 
up  Pompey's  fleet  that  had  met  in  the  inner  har- 
bour, bv  running  mounds  into  its  outlets,  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  the  ruin  of  BrindisL  which 
was  completed  in  the  15th  century  by  a  prince  i^ 
Taranto,  who  sunk  vessels  filled  Vith  earth  and 
stones  in  the  passage  left  open  by  Ciesar.  The 
destruction  that  was  thus  brought  on  the  town 
and  its  offsets  roused  at  length  the  attention  of  the 
Neapolitan  gov.,  by  whom  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  in  1776  to  obviate  the  cause  of  the  mischief, 
by  cutting  a  new  channel  between  the  two  har- 
bours. But  owing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  some  <le- 
feet  in  the  plan,  the  project  has  only  partially 
succeeded ;  the  new  channel  soon  filled  up,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  harbour  became  nearly  as 
much  encumbered  as  before.  The  canal  is  now, 
however,  kept  open  by  dredging  and  otherwise  to 
the  depth  of  10  or  12  palmi,  so  that  vei^ls  of  this 
draught  of  water  may  enter  the  inner  port  The 
outer  harbour,  or  bay,  is  deep  and  capacious,  and 
has  good  anchoring  ground.  It  is  partially  pnv 
tect^  by  an  island,  on  which  a  fort  is  built;  but 
it  is  exfwsed  to  the  easterly  gales,  which  throw  in 
a  heavy  sea.  A  vast  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  old  harbour  was  approved  of  by  the  Italian 
government  in  1865. 

BRiOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Haute  Loire, 
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cap.  arrond.,  in  a  vast  plain  near  the  Allier,  80  m. 
N.W.  Puy,  on  the  railway  from  Clermont  to  Puy. 
Pop.  4,950  in  1861.  The  town  is  old,  ill-built,  and 
dirty.  I  ts  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  college, 
situated  on  a  hiU,  and  commanding  a  fine  view, 
and  the  church  of  St,  Julian,  a  venerable  Gothic 
fabric,  founded  in  the  9th  centiur.  Besides  the 
college^  it  is  the  seat  of  a  coiurt  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  has  a  small  public  library,  and  a  so- 
ciety of  agriculture.  BrioUde  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  American  and  French  revo- 
lutions. At  Old  Brioude,  about  3  m,  SSE.  of 
Brioude,  is  a  bridge  over  the  Allicr,  built  in  1845, 
consisting  of  a  single  arch  182  ft  in  span. 

BRISACH  (NEW),  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
d^  Haut.  Khin.  cap.  cant.,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  opposite  to  old  Brisach,  9  m.  S£.  Col- 
mar.  Pop.  8,456  in  1861.  The  town  was  built  in 
1690  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  fortified  by  Vauban.  It 
is  a  regular  octagon,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  works  constructed  by  that  celebrated 
engineer.  The  streets  all  terminate  in  a  plctce  in 
the  centre,  and  the  houses  are  all  of  the  same 
height  It  is  of  no  importance  except  as  a  fortifi- 
cation, being  without  trade  or  commerce. 

BRISTOL,  a  city,  co.,  part,  bor.,  and  sea-port 
of  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and 
Frome,  8  m.  SE.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  former, 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  108  ra.  W.  London  by  road, 
and  118^  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.    Pop. 
95,758  in  1821 ;  140,158  in  1841 ;  137,328  in  1851 ; 
and  154,093  in  1861.    The  city  extends  over  7 
hills  and  their  intermediate  valleys,  amidst  a 
picturesque  and  fertile  district    In  the  older  por- 
tion, along  the  river  side,  forming  the  nucleus  of 
the  modem  city,  the  houses  were  originally  of 
wood  and  plaster,  with  upper  stories  projecting 
over  narrow  streets;  but  these  are  now  greatly 
diminished..    In  the  more  modem  and  elevated 
portions  of  the  town,  the  streets  and  squares  are 
spacious,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  well  built  and 
substantial.    Those  of  Kingsdo\\^l,  St.  Michael's, 
and  Clifton  hills  on  the  N.  and  W.,  rise,  with  their 
terraces  and  gardens  each  above  the  other,  like  an 
amphitheatre.    Redcliffo,  on  the  S.  has  narrow 
streets  and  densely  crowded  houses,  resembling 
those  of  the  older  part  of  the  city ;  but  the  process 
of  widening  them  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Improvement  Committee   under  a  local   act  of 
parliament    Bedminster  is  mostly  occupied  by 
small  modem  tenements  for  the  working  classes, 
and  tan-yards.    The  whole  city  is  well  paved  and 
sewered,  and  is  lighted  with  coal  gas,  supplied  by 
two  public  companies.    Water  is  conducted  by 
pipes  to  several  public  conduits  and  public  pumps, 
and   also  by  waterworks,  established  under    an 
incorporated  company,  which  fetches  its  supplies 
from  springs  rising  in  the  Dundry  and  l^Iendlp 
Hills.    The  cathedral  in  College  Greep,  of  the  age 
of  Stephen,  and  anciently  part  of  St.  Augustine's 
abbey,  is  a  venerable  edifice.    It  was  originally  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  displays  the  different 
styles  of  English  church  architecture;  length  175 
feet,  breadth  of  transept  128,  and  of  nave  and 
cisles  73  do.,  height  of  tower,  140  do.    The  nave 
was  destroyed  during  the  ci\'il  war  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.    The  Chapter  House  vestibule  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  the  beautv  of  its 
composition.    Among  the  other  churches,  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment,  the  principal  are  St 
Mary's   Redcliffe,  cro^iniing  the  summit  of  that 
hill;  St.  Stephen's,  with  its  richly  decorated  tower, 
the  beaatiful  pinnacles  of  which,  being  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  were  removed  some  years  since ;  All- 
Saints,  which  has  a  statue  of  Colston,  by  Rysbrack ; 
the    Major's   Chapel,   formerly   called   Gaunt's 
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Church,  and  St  Michael's.  The  dissenters  of 
various  denominations  form  a  very  numerous  and 
important  part  of  the  community,  and  have  a 
proportional  number  of  places  of  worship.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  endowed  charity  schools.  Tlie 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1532,  has  several 
exhibitions,  and  two  fellowships,  each  of  30i  a  year, 
in  St.  John's,  Oxford.  The  endowments  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  founded  by  John  Carr  in 
1586,  produce  about  6,000i  a  year.  They  are 
employed  to  edncate,  clothe,  mauitain,  and  after- 
wards apprentice  about  200  boys,  who  are  lodged 
in  a  noble  building  lately  erected  in  the  El^a- 
bethan  style  on  the  N\V.  side  of  Brandon  Hill. 
Alderman  Whitson's  Red  Maids'  school,  founded 
in  1621,  has  an  income  of  about  4,0002.  a  year;  it 
maintains,  clothes,  and  educates  120  young  girls, 
daughters  of  freemen,  from  eight  to.  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  are  then  placed  in  suitable  situations ; 
aiid,  if  they  conduct  themselves  with  propriety, 
they  have  a  small  portion  when  they  marry.  This 
school  has  also  been  rebuilt  in  tlie  Elizabethan 
style,  and,  with  the  preceding  schools,  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Charity  Trustees.  There 
are  also,  the  Redcliffe  free  grammar-school,  founded 
in  the  13th  of  Eliz,,  and  Colston's,  in  1708,  for  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of  100  boys. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  schools,  sup- 
ported either  wholly  or  partially  by  benefactions 
and  public  subscriptions,  in  which  upwards  of 
3,000  children  are  educated,  and  upwards  of  10,000 
receive  instraction  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
various  sects.  There  are  21  alms-houses,  which 
receive  in  all  110  old  men  and  236  old  women. 
The  other  charitable  institutions  comprise  the 
Infirmarj',  established  in  1735,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 200  patients ;  it  has  an  annual  average 
of  1,600  in  and  5,000  out  patients,  vrho  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  its  own  funded  property,  and 
partly  by  subscriptions  and  donations :  the  General 
HoHpital,  a  smaller  establishment  than  the  former, 
and  partly  on  a  self-supporting  principle:  the 
Dispensary,  which  gives  medical  rehef  to  the  poor 
at  their  own  dwellings :  asylums  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  orphan  girls :  a  female 
penitentiary,  and  between  40  and  50  other  chari- 
table societies,  which  distribute  in  various  ways 
very  considerable  sums.  The  poor  are  maintained 
under  a  local  Act  The  gross  sum  assessed  to  poor 
rate  was  535,873/1  in  1861. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are, — ^the  Guild- 
hall, a  modem  structure  in  the  florid  Gothic  style, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  building:  the  Council  House, 
built  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of  about  14,000/. :  the  (Jaol, 
a  large  well-arranged  stmcture,  built  in  1820 :  the 
Bridewell,  rebuilt  after  the  riots  in  1831 :  the  Ex- 
change, an  extensive  building  of  the  Corinthian 
onler,  was  erected  by  the  corporation  in  1760,  but 
not  being  adopted  by  the  merchants  as  a  place  of 
meeting,  the  interior  is  occupied  as  a  com  market, 
and  its  back  forms  part  of  the  spacious  quadrangle 
in  which  the  principal  market  is  held.  The  Com- 
mercial Kooras,  built  in  1811,  and  used  as  an 
exchange,  have  a  handsome  dome,  an  Ionic 
portico,  a  large  hall,  reading  room,  and  various 
apartments  for  the  despaten  of  business.  The 
branch  of  the  bank  of  England,  a  modem  build- 
ing, in  the  Grecian  style,  adjoins  the  GuildhalL 
The  Bristol  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, a  handsome  edifice,  opened  in  1823,  has  a 
reading-room,  library,  theatre,  and  museum:  in 
the  latter  are  good  collections  both  in  natural 
historj'  and  the  fine  arts,  among  them  Baily's 
statue  of  *Eve  at  the  Fountain.'  Courses  of 
lectures  are  given,  philosophical  papers  read, 
and  it  has  occasional  exhibitions  of  paintings. 
The  Mechanics'  Institute,  built  in  1832,  has  a 
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lecture  and  a  Teading-roora.  The  Bristol  Libraiy, 
eetablished  in  1772,  hai)  a  collection  of  about 
60,000  vol&  in  general  literature.  There  are  also 
law  and  medical  libraries ;  a  medical  school,  es- 
tablished in  1834,  in  which  complete  courses  of 
lectures  are  given,  the  certificates  of  its  professora 
being  recognised  at  Apothecaries'  Hall;  an  en- 
dow^ *  Academy  for  the  advancement  of  the  Fine 
Arts ; '  and  an  academy  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  to  which  an  ex- 
tensive library  and  museum  are  attached.  There 
is  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order  in 
IMnces  Street,  in  the  great  room  of  which  concerts, 
balls,  and  oUier  entertainments  are  sometimes 
given.  The  Victoria  assembly  rooms  have  a 
saloon  117  ft.  in  length,  by  65  do.  in  width,  and 
48  do.  in  heighL  The  theatre  was  said  by  Gairick 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  size  in  £urope.  At 
Cliflon  are  baths  and  dump-rooms;  and  connected 
with  the  hot  wells  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  the 
Tuscan  order. 

The  Bristol  channel  is  celebrated  for  its  high 
tides.  They  rise  at  Kinroad,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon,  from  48  to  49  ft.  at  springs,  and  28  ft  at 
neaps,  while  their  rise  at  the  entrance  to  the 
floating  harbour  at  Kownham,  varies  from  30  to 
33  ft.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  rise, 
the  largest  ships  come  up  to  the  city.  The  tide 
sets  with  great  rapidity  in  the  river,  especially 
between  the  precipitous  rocks  of  Clifton  and  Leigh, 
which  seem  to  be  rent  a^^undcr  to  admit  its 
passage;  and  to  obviate  the  risk  of  damage  to 
shipping  from  this  rapid  flow  of  the  tide,  and  from 
grounding  at  low  water,  a  spacious  floating  harbour, 
c(|uivalcnt  to  a  wet  dock,  has  been  constructed. 
This  important  work,  begun  in  1804  and  completed 
in  1809,  was  effected  by  changing  the  bed  of  the 
river.  But  the  original  entrance  to  the  harlwur 
being  too  small  to  admit  steam  shi^  of  the  lar- 
gest size,  a  new  entrance  of  the  requisite  dimensions 
was  made  to  it  in  1849.  The  harbour  extends 
about  3  miles  from  the  entrance  lock  at  Kownham, 
to  the  dam  at  Temple  Meads,  occupying  the  old 
bed  of  the  Avon,  and  the  bed  of  that  branch  of 
the  Frome  that  lies  between  St.  Augustine's  and 
St.  Stephen's  quays,  and  cost  in  all  a  very  large 
sum.  The  quay  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  any  further  ex- 
tension that  any  increased  trade  may  require. 
There  are  two  basins  for  the  temporary  accomo- 
dation of  vessels  entering  or  leavmg;  one  at 
Kownham  for  large  ships,  the  other  below  the 
iron  bridge  at  Bedminster,  for  vessels  under  600 
tons.  There  are  also  several  capacious  graving- 
docks,  and  ship-yanls  suitable  for  vessels  of  any 
dimensions.  The  Great  Western  and  Great  Bri- 
tain steam-ships,  with  the  Severn,  the  Avon,  and 
others  of  inferior  size,  were  built  in  the  port. 

Five  bridges  connect  tlie  opposite  sides  of  the 
floating  har^ur  and  rivers,  viz.  Bristol  Bridge,  of 
3  stone  arches,  built  in  1768,  spanning  the  Avon, 
and  connecting  the  central  part  of  the  city  with 
Kcdcliffe ;  2  iron  bridges,  each  with  a  single  span 
of  100  ft,,  one  on  the  Bath  and  WcIIm,  the  other 
on  the  Exeter  line  of  road ;  a  swivel  iron  bridge 
(to  admit  the  passage  of  ships),  connecting  St. 
Augustine's  and  Clifton  with  the  rest  of  the  city, 
and  a  fine  suspension  bridge,  completed  in  1864, 
and  connecting  Clifton  wth  the  co.  of  Somerset. 
The  latter  formerly  spanned  the  Thames,  and 
was  known  as  Hungerford  Bridge.  Ha\'ing  been 
purcha.sed  from  the  South  Eastern  liailway  com- 
|>any,  the  bridge  was  brought  down  here,  and  in 
Its  new  situation  forms  one  of  the  most  pictiuesque 
and  striking  works  of  its  kind  in  the  king<lora, 
the  roadway  being  850  ft,  in  length  and  220  ft. 
above  high-water  mark,  with  precipitous  rocks  at 


both  ends,  on  each  of  which  a  tower  is  eracted.  The 
Avon,  above  Bristol  Bridge,  is  navigable  for  \mx^ 
to  Bath,  whence  the  water  communication  is  con- 
tinued to  London  bv  the  Avon  and  Kennet  canal 
and  the  Thames.  1  hree  railways,  viz.  the  BrL^tol 
and  Gloucester,  Great  Western,  and  the  Brijstul 
and  Exeter,  have  termini  in  the  city,  which,  con- 
sequently, has  a  rapid  means  of  communication 
with  the  metropolis  and  all  parts  of  the  countn*. 
The  Exchange  market,  and  ^at  of  SU  James,  are 
open  daily  for  general  provisions ;  the  chief  supfJy 
being  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  com  an*d 
leather  markets  are  held  Tuesdays  and  Thursdavs. 
The  catUe-market  is  held  on  Thursdays,  in  a  walled 
area  of  4  acres,  outside  the  city,  at  Temple  Meads, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Western  and  Exeter 
railways.  At  the  great  market  on  the  Thnrsdav 
preceding  Christmas,  the  show  is  usually  very 
fine.  Two  annual  fairs,  commencing  1st  'Maich 
and  1st  Sept.,  that  were  formerly  resorted  to  by 
clothiers,  hosiers,  and  cutlers,  from  all  parts  ^ 
England,  having  fallen  into  desuetude,  were 
abolished  in  1837 ;  but  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  and 
leather,  are  still  held  on  the  above  days. 

Bristol  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  second 
only  to  London  as  a  commercial  emporium ;  but, 
though  its  comparative  importance  has,  in  this 
respect,  greatly  declined,  it  continues  to  be  the 
seat  of  some  important  manufactures  and  of  an 
extensive  and  increasing  trade.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  those  of  refined  sugar;  bnts 
and  copper  wares,  for  the  production  of  which 
Bristol  was  formerly  famous,  and  in  wliich  the 
town  still  maintams  her  reputation ;  soa|),  glass 
bottles,  crown  and  fiint  glass,  chain  cables,  anchttfs, 
steam-engines  and  other  machinery,  tobacco, 
earthenware,  floor  cloth,  brass  wire,  pins,  patent 
shot,  sheet  Icatl,  zinc,  saltpetre,  tin  pipes,  hata, 
drugs,  colours,  dyes,  starch,  bricks,  BritUh  spirits, 
mall  liquors;  with  extensive  soda  works.  There 
is  also  a  cotton  mill,  which  employs  about  1,700 
hands.  Many  of  the  iron  foundries  are  on  a 
large  scale,  and  are  increasing  both  in  tlieir 
number  and  the  extent  of  their  exports^  The 
establishments  for  glass,  sugar,  brass,  floor  cloth, 
and  earthenware,  are  also  on  an  extensive  scale. 
There  were  8,782,000  letters  delivered  in  I8i'4i; 
9,933,000  in  1861 ;  and,  10,185,000  in  18G2.  The 
postage  collected  amoimted  to  32,665/.  in  18tMJ; 
33,865^  in  1861 ;  and,  36,720iL  in  1862.  There  is 
a  savings'  bank,  established  in  1813,  and  7  other 
banking  establishments,  including  the  branch  of 
the  bank  of  England. 

Bristol  early  possessed,  and  continues  to  enjoy, 
a  large  share  of  the  trade  with  the  West  Indie*; 
and  among  her  foreign  imports  the  most  imponant 
are  those  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  tea,  and  oocoa ; 
the  next  most  important  are  those  of  toliaoco, 
timber,  wine,  brandy,  taUow,  fruits,  wool,  hemp, 
dye  stuffs,  oils,  saltpetre,  and  hides.  The  expiiru 
consist  principally  of  the  produce  of  the  vari^ios 
manufactures  of  the  city,  with  salt,  iron,  coals, 
and  culm,  in  part  the  produce  of  the  neighhoor- 
hood ;  and  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods.  In  the 
vear  1863,  the  principal  exports  consisted  of  railroad 
iron,  valued  at  105,286/.;  cotton  manufactuit?s 
44,441/. ;  wrought  copper,  17,227/. ;  and  unwroujrht 
coi)per,  13,499/.  The  total  value  of  the  export* 
in  1863  was  341,674/.  The  customs'  duties  durin;j^ 
the  same  year  amounted  to  1,150,599/.,  against 
1,317,177/.  m  1862,  and  1,336,253/.  in  1861.  The 
shipping  which  entered  the  port  in  the  year  1863, 
consisted  of  954  vessels,  of  242,879  tons.  Of  these, 
528  vessels,  of  139,066  tons,  were  British,  and  42t> 
vessels,  of  103,813  tons,  foreign.  The  largest 
tonnage,  66,980,  in  107  vessels,  came  from  tire 
North  American  colonics ;  the  next  laigcst,  26,ilA 
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tons,  in  52  vessels,  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered,  in 
1863,  was  6,495,  of  494,611  tons  burden ;  among 
them  1,780  steamers,  of  307,254  tons.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  which  cleared  was  4,252,  of 
404,942  tons;  among  them  1,772  steamers,  of 
291,403  tons  burden.  There  belonged  to  the  port 
of  Bristol,  on  the  31st  December,  1863, 380  sailing 
vessels  and  41  steamers.  Of  the  sailing  vesseb, 
183,  of  5,863  tons,  were  unHcr  50  tons  burden, 
and  197,  of  61,319  tons,  above  50.  Of  the  steamers, 
18  were  under,  and  23  above  50  tons  burden.  A 
communication  by  steam  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  andpassengers  to  Ireland  was  established  as 
early  as  18^6,  and  has  led  to  a  great  increase  of  the 
trade  with  that  part  of  the  empire.  Bristol  also  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  port  in  the  empire  to 
establish  a  regular  communication  by  steam  with 
the  U.  States.  The  first  voyage  by  the  Great 
Western  steamship  was  perform^  in' 1838. 

The  part  and  munidp.  limits  of  Bristol  coincide. 
The  borough  is  divided  mto  12  wards,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  mavor,  16  aid.,  and  48  councillors. 
Previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
government  was  vested  in  a  mayor,  12  aid.,  and 
30  common  councillors,  the  recorder  being  senior 
alderman :  they  were  a  self-elected  body,  and  filled 
up  their  vacancies  from  the  freemen,  of  whom  there 
were  3,109  registered.  The  governing  charter  was 
granted  in  the  8th  of  Anne ;  the  earliest  in  the 
9th  of  Hen.  II.  A  court  of  sessions,  or  gaol  de- 
livery (except  for  capital  cases,  now  tried  at 
Gloucester),  is  held  quarterly  bv  the  recorder. 
The  tolzey,  or  sheriflrs  courts,  for  all  kinds  of 
actions  in  cases  under  40«.  A  county  court  is  held 
at  Bristol  for  part  of  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
Bristol  has,  also,  a  district  court  of  bankruptcy, 
and  a  court  of  assize  for  nisi  prita  cases,  held  the 
week  after  the  Somerset  assizes,  by  the  senior 
judge  on  the  western  circuit. 

The  county  jurisdiction  by  water,  extends  over 
the  Avon,  from  4  m.  above  the  city :  and  sea-ward, 
to  the  steep  and  fiat  Holmes,  and  to  the  high 
water-mark,  on  the  £nglish  side  of  the  Severn, 
from  Aust's  Passage  to  Clevedon.  The  corpora- 
tion are  conservators  of  the  port  and  harbour;  and 
have  the  power  of  licensing  pilots,  on  whom  is 
conferred  the  exclusive  privilege  of  piloting  all 
vessels  passing  up  or  down  to  the  E.  of  Lundy 
Island,  except  Irish  and  coasting  traders:  the 
ports  of  Bristol,  Newport,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Ilfra- 
Gombe,  and  Bridgewater  are  comprised  within  this 
jurisdiction.  A  board  of  commissioners,  elected  by 
the  rate-payers,  has  the  exclusive  power  of  paving, 
lighting,  and  cleansing  the  town ;  they  levy  an 
annual  assessment  on  the  inhab.  for  these  purposes 
varying  from  ll,000i  to  12,000/.  The  corporation 
revenues,  derived  from  towns  and  market  dues  and 
rents  of  houses  and  lands  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood, as  weU  as  from  rates,  amounted  to 
81,515^  in  1861,  of  which  sum  23,000/.  was  from 
rates.  The  Dock  Company  was  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  43  Geo.  III. ;  but  in  1848,  the  docks  were 
transferred  from  them  to  the  incorporation,  and 
the  rates  have  been  since  greatly  reduced.  The 
management  of  the  poor,  within  the  old  limits  of 
the  city,  was  vested  in  a  corporate  body  by  an  act 
7  &  8  W.  III.  c  32,  and  subsequent  acts  have  been 
passed  regulating  their  number  and  powers.  The 
frnardians  consist  of  the  mayor  and  12  members 
elected  annually  by  the  town  council  out  of  their 
own  body,  the  senior  churchwardens  of  the  different 
parishes,  the  senior  overseer  of  the  castle  precincts, 
and  48  other  inhabitants.  The  gross  sum  assessed 
to  poor  rate  was  535,873/.  in  1861,  and  the  net 
rateable  value,  459,659/L  Amount  assessed  to  pro- 
pert)'  tax,  805,445/; 
Vou  I. 


Bristol  has  sent  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
1283 :  previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of 
election  was  in  the  freeholders  and  freemen  only. 
Registered  electors,  13,302  in  1861,  including  1,854 
freemen,  and  2,041  scot  and  lot  voters.  Bristol 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  1541.  It  is 
now,  in  conformity  to  the  act  6  dr  7  W.  IV.  c.  77, 
united  with  Gloucester,  in  a  see  comprising  the 
city  of  Bristol,  the  deaneries  of  Cricklade  and 
Malmsbury,  in  Wilts,  and  the  pre^dous  diocese  of 
Gloucester. 

The  Bristol  hot-well,  under  the  Clifton  rocks,  is 
much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  its  waters  being  con- 
sidered efficacious*  in  consumptive  cases.  The 
temp,  of  this  saline  spring,  when  fresh  from  the 
pump,  is  74^  Fahr.,  and  it  then  evolves  free  car- 
bonic acid.  It  issues  from  the  diff,  between  the 
high  and  low  water-mark.  The  hot^weU  house  is 
finelv  situated  beside  the  Avon ;  a  carriage  road 
winds  from  it,  behind  the  rocks,  to  Clifton  Down ; 
a  shorter  footpath  at  the  back  also  leads  to  that 
suburb,  which  is  the  fashionable  part  of  Bristol : 
the  scenery,  by  either  line,  is  singularly  interest- 
ing. The  acclivities  are  occupied  by  handsome 
edifices  in  squares,  terraces,  and  crescents,  forming 
fine  promenades ;  the  most  magnificent  of  these 
ranges  are  York  CrescentV  Victoria  Square,  and  Ca- 
ledonia Place.  Another  spring  higher  up  the  cliff, 
but  probably  from  the  same  source,  has  baths  and 
a  pump-room  attached  to  it.  The  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  place  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : 
— If  the  entire  area  be  divided  N.  andS.  into  three 
unequal  portions,  that  on  the  £.  will  fall  within 
the  limits  of  a  coal  formation,  which  extends  N. 
and  S.  of  the  city,  but  chiefly  to  the  N.,  about  30 
m. :  its  beds  are  thin,  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  coal-fields.  The  central  or  laigest  portion 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  new  red  sand,  in  which 
saurian  remains  occur;  the  western  part  is  chieflv 
mountain  lime.  Some  of  the  summits  in  the  1^. 
and  W.  parts  of  the  city  are  250  ft.  above  the  bed 
of  the  Avon.  In  the  rocks  of  Clifton,  and  the 
op{)osite  ones  of  SL  Vincent,  ouartz  crystals  of 
great  purity  occur,  known  as  Bristol  diamonds. 
There  are  remains  of  three  Roman  encampments 
at  Clifton,  Rownham,  and  Abbots-Leigh. 

AccortUng  to  Camden  (Gibson's  ed.  of  the  Brit, 
i.  74),  Bristol  first  rose  into  notice  towards  the 
close  of  the  Saxon  dynasty.  It  is  noticed  by 
William  of  Malmsbury' as  a  place  of  great  trade, 
frequented  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  It 
had  then,  as  now,  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
Ireland ;  but  slaves  were  a  principal  article  of  ex- 
port to  that  country.  (Henry's  Great  Britain,  vi. 
268.)  Its  castle  was  built,  or,  at  all  events,  en- 
laiged  and  strengthened,  by  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, brother  to  the  empress  Matilda^  During  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  the  town  was  comparatively 
undisturbed  and  flourishing ;  but  in  the  civil  war 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  it  suffered  severely. 
At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  it  was  garri 
soned  by  the  parliamentary  army ;  subsequently 
it  was  stormed  by  the  king's  forces,  and  surren- 
dered to  Prince  Rupert.  The  following  year 
(during  which  it  suffered  under  the  united  evils 
of  pestilence  and  war)  it  was  again  stormed,  and 
retaken  by  Cromwell,  who  subsequently  demo- 
l^hcd  its  castle.  In  1247  a  great  improvement 
in  its  port  was  completed,  by  cutting  a  new  chan- 
nel for  the  river,  and  forming  a  double  line  of 
auay  between  Bristol  and  Redcliffe :  a  bridge,  on 
ae  site  of  the  present,  was  built  at  the  same 
period.  Thence,  to  the  sixteenth  century,  its  fac- 
tories supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  with 
woollen  goods,  soap,  and  glass.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  it  was  made  a  staple  of  wool ;  and  it 
then  traded  extensively  with  Ireland,  France,  and 
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KuBsia.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Botoner  are  details 
of  its  trade  and  shipping:  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  prove  its  extended  commerce  and  prreat 
enterprise  at  that  period.  Near  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Henry  VII.  granted  charters  to 
John  Cahot  and  his  two  sons,  which  resulted 
shortly  after  in  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland, 
and  a  lar^re  part  of  the  American  continent  In 
October,  1831,  a  most  dis^^raceful  riot  occurred 
here ;  which,  owing  to  a  want  of  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  was 
allowed  to  attain  to  a  most  alarrainf]^  height.  The 
mansion-house,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  several 
private  houses,  were  bunit  down;  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Among  the  distinguwhe<l  individuals  that  Bris- 
tol has  produced  are — William  of  Worcester,  the 
topographer;  Wm.  Cannynge,  the  most  eminent ' 
merchant  and  ship-owner  of  his  day:  Sebastian 
Cabot,  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland,  Iwm  at 
Bristol,  of  Venetian  parents;  Edw.  Colston,  a 
merchant  famous  for  his  benevolence  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  chariries;  Sir  Wra.  Dra|ier,  disrin- 
guished  by  his  controversy  with  Junius ;  Chatter- 
ton,  the  poet,  whose  uncle  was  sexton  of  Kedcliffe 
church,  where  the  Rowley  ]^ISS.  were  alleged  to 
have  been  discovered ;  Southey,  the  poet  and 
litterateur;  Sir  Thomas  La^Tence,  the  eminent 
painter :  and  Bavlev.  the  sculptor. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  (THE),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  important  states  of  Europe,  consists 
of  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
the  smaller  islands  contiguous  to  them,  and  their 
dependencies  in  various  ]>arts  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain,  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  populous  of  the  British  Islands,  includes  what 
were  formerly  the  independent  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  the  fonner  occupying  its  S., 
most  extensive  and  fertile,  and  the  latter  its  X. 
and  most  barren  portion.  These  two  kingdoms, 
having  been  united,  form  with  that  of  Ireland,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  constitutes  not  only  the  nucleus  and  centre, 
but  the  main  body  and'  seat  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  empire. 

The  islands  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
situateti  iif^th^^^.  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  W. 
shores  of  continent^  Euro|)e,  opposite  to  the  N. 
parts  of  France,  the  Nethf«lands,  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  and  the  S.  parts  of  Sweden  and  Noru'av, 
l)ctween  50°  and  h\f>  N.  lat,  and  20  E.  and  11°  W. 
long.  Great  Britain,  which,  from  its  superior 
magnitude  and  importance,  gives  name  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  empire,  is  not  only  the 
largest  of  the  European  islands,  but  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  lies  to  the  E.  of  Ireland, 
and  approaches  at  its  SE.  extremity  at  Dover  to 
within  21  m.  of  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  But 
as  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  stretches  XNW. 
from  Dover  to  Dimcansby  Hea<l,  the  extreme  NE. 
point  of  the  island,  while  the  opjiosite  shore  of  the 
Continent  recedes  in  a  XE.  direction,  the  inter- 
vening space,  called  the  North  Sea  or  German 
Ocean,  is  of  very  considerable  dimensions.  To 
the  S.  of  the  British  Islands  we  have  the  English 
C'hannel,  and  W.  and  N.  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic. 

(treat  Britain  is  very  irregularly  shaped,  being 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and  arms  of 
the  sea,  but  on  the  whole  it  approaches  to  the 
figure  of  a  wedge,  being  narrowest  at  its  N.  and 
broadest  at  its  S.  extremity.  The  longest  line  not 
intersected  by  any  considerable  arm  of  the  sea 
that  can  Vkj  drawn  in  Great  Britain,  extends  from 
Rye  in  Sussex  (lat  50°  57'  1"  N.,  long.  (P  44'  E.), 
to  Cape  Wrath  in  Sutheriand  (lat  580  38'  N., 
long.  40°  58'  W.),  a  distance  of  about  5«0  m,;  and 


its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Land^  End  (lat 
50°  4'  8"  N.,  long.  6°  41'  31"  W.),  to  a  point  near 
Lowestofft,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  Oat  52°  28* 
30''  N.,  long,  lo  46'  E.),  is  about  367  m.  But 
owing  to  the  indentations  already  referred  to,  its 
breadth  in  some  places  is  much  less,  being  between 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  under  40,  and  be- 
tween the  Moray  Frith  and  the  Minch  under  30  m. 
fn>m  shore  to  'shore.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
89,035  sq.  m.,  of  wllich  England  and  Wales  con- 
tain 58.320,  and  Scotland  (inclusive  of  its  dependent 
islands)  30,715  sq.  m.  The  area  of  the  Scottish 
islands  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  4,000  sq.  m. 

Ireland  lies  to  the  W.  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  51°  25'  and  55P  23'  N.  lat, 
iind  of  6°  and  11°  W.  long.  Its  figure,  is  ihom- 
boidal ;  and  though  it  baa  many  noble  bays  and 
harbours,  it  is  less  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of 
the  sea,  and  is  decidedly  naore  compact  than 
Great  Britain.  It  is  everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  Atlantic,  except  on  its  E.  shores,  which  are 
separated  from  Great  Britain  by  St  George's  Chan- 
nel, the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  ChanneL  Fiwn 
St  Dand's  Head  in  Wales  to  Camsore  Point  the 
distance  across  is  about  47  m. ;  from  Port  Patrick 
in  the  Rhynns  of  Galloway  to  Donaghadee^  the 
distance  is  22  ra. ;  but  from 'the  Mull  of  Cantire  to 
Tor  Point  in  Ireland,  the  distance  is  only  13^  m. 
The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Ii«land.  in 
about  the  same  meridian,  extends  from  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale  in  Cork  to  the  Bloody  Farland 
Point  in  Donegal,  a  distance  of  about  237  m. :  the 
longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  crosswise  in  Ire- 
land, in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  lat...  extends 
from  Emlagh  Rnsli,  on  the  coast  of  Mayo,  to 
Qidntin  Point  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  .Stmngfoid, 
on  the  coast  of  Down,  being  about  182  m. :  but  in 
other  places  the  breadth  is  a  good  deal  lea».  So 
conveniently  is  Ireland  situated  in  respect  of 
water  communication,  that  there  is  no  part  more 
than  50  or  56  m.  dU^tant  from  the  sea,  or  from  one 
of  its  arms.  The  area  of  Ireland  Lb  estimated  at 
32,512  sq.  m. 

Physical  Aspect. — Perhaps  no  countiy  ever  ex- 
isted more  favourably  situated,  or  placed  under 
more  advantageous  physical  circumstances,  than 
the  United  Kingdom.  *It  is  sufficiently  exten»ve 
to  be  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire ;  and  to  sup- 
port, independent  of  any  extrinsic  lesooives.  a 
very  large  population,  and,  consequently,  pos- 
sesses that  native  and  inherent  power  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  first  condition  of  political 
importance — national  independence.  Its  insular 
situation  is  also  of  immense  advantage ;  it  gives  • 
well-defended  frontier,  on  which  there  can  be  no 
encroachment,  and  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute ;  and  while  it  remains  comparatively  se- 
cure from  hostile  attacks,  affords  unequalled  faci- 
lities for  commerce;  every  part  of  the  frontier 
being,  as  it  were,  a  terminus  to  the  *  great  high- 
way of  nations.'  The  surface  of  the  country-  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  moon- 
tains  and  plains ;  and  while  the  soil  is  not  so  very 
fertile  as  to  yield  crops  with  little  labour,  and  so 
to  encourage  sloth  on  the  part  of  the  cultiv!ttor,  it 
is  in  general  sufficiently  productive,  and  yield* 
abundant  returns  to  the  laborious  and  skilful  hus- 
bandman. It  has  been  well  observed  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  Irebmd, 
that  *  it  is  not  fertile  enough  to  make  men  indo- 
lent, nor  barren  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deny  grate- 
ful, if  not  ample,  returns  to  the  industrious  ailti- 
vator.  In  a  word,  it  enjoys  the  fortunate  medium 
between  fertility  and  barrenness,  or  between  easy 
and  difficult  culture ;  inclining  rather  to  the  side 
of  difficulty,  and  affording  opportunity  sufficient 
for  industry  and  improvement 
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All  the  most  valuable  species  of  the  Cerealia, 
as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  succeed  quite  as  well 
in  the  British  Islands  as*  in  any  other  country. 
Potatoes,  too,  and  a  vast  variety  of  useful  vege- 
tables and  fniits,  are  raised  in  the  peatest  abund- 
ance. Owing  to  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  no  country  can  comj^are  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the'luxuriance  of  its  verdure 
and  the  richness  of  its  pastures.  In  consequence 
principally  of  this  circumstance,  but  partly,  also, 
of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  the  most 
improved  stock,  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,,  and  other 
useful  animals,  are  all  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
finest  breeds  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  British  Islands  are  also  singularlv  fortunate 
in  respect  of  climate.  Though  exposed  to  sudden 
changes,  it  is  exempted  from  all  violent  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  great  defects  in  the  climate 
are  the  prevalence  of  cold  blighting  E.  winds  in 
April  and  May ;  and  not  unfrequently,  of  rainy 
weather  in  August  and  September.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  crops  suffer  from  excess  of  drought; 
but  they  occasionally  suflfer  from  backward  sum- 
mers, and  autumnal'  rains.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  climate  of  the  British  Islands  is, 
notwithstanding  its  defects,  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  in  Europe. 

Among  the  other  physical  circumstances  that 
have  promoted,  in  no  ordinary  degree^  the  fwwer 
and  prasperity  of  the  empire,  may  be  specified  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  harbours,  and  the 
number  of  rivers,  their  depth,  and  the  facilities 
they  aiford  to  internal  communication.  In  this 
respect,  the  physical  aspect  of.  Great  Britain  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  other  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
being  islands,  with  no  part  very  remote  from  the 
Fea,  it  might  be  supposed  that  their  rivers  would 
be  of  comparatively  small  magnitude,  and  of  but 
little  use  in  navigation.  But  the  fact  is  distinctly 
and  completely  the  reverse.  The  Tliames,  Trent, 
and  Severn,  ui  England,  and  the  Shannon,  in  Ire- 
land, are  all  navigable  to  a  verj'  great  distance. 
The  first,  notwithstanding  its  limited  length  and 
volume  of  water,  ranks,  as  a  navigable  channel, 
among  the  first  rivers  of  Europe ;  its  mouth  is  un- 
encumbered by  any  bar,  and  it  is  navigated  from 
the  sea  to  London  Bridge,  a  distance  of  45  m., 
bv  the  very  largest  ships,  and  to  a  much  greater 
distance  by  barges.  The  Severn,  Trent,  and 
Shannon  have  been  rendered  navigable  for  barges 
and  steam-boats  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
course;  the  latter,  which  flows  through  the  inte- 
rior of  Ireland,  almost  to  its  very  source.  The 
means  afforded  by  the  rivers  for  facilitating  inter- 
nal communication,  have  been  vastly  extended 
by  the  construction  of  canals;  and,  with  the 
fiingle  exception  of  HoUantl,  the  United  Kingdom 
lias  a  greater  extent  of  artificial  navigation  than 
anv  other  country. 

^rhe  mineral  riches  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
merely  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country,  biit 
superior.  Iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals, 
is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  quality,  in  most  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, llie  tin  mines  are  the  most  productive  of 
any  in  Europe ;  and  there  are  also  very  productive 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  manganese,  and  other  mine- 
rals. Salt  springs  and  beds  of  fossil  salt  are  alone 
eu^cient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world.  But 
coal  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable  of 
all  the  mineral  treasures.  It  is  hardly,  indeed, 
possible  to  overrate  the  advantages  Great  Britain 
derives  from  her  vast,  and,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  In  the  northern 
climes,  fuel  ranks  among  the  principal  necessaries 


of  life ;  and  it  is  to  coal  mines  that  Great  Britain 
owes  abundant  and  cheap  supplies  of  so  indispen- 
sable an  article.  Had  they  not  existed,  wood  must 
have  been  used  as  fuel ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  attention  to  the  growth  of  timber  could 
have  furnished  a  supply  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  population  of  Great  Britain,  even  though 
a  lai|?e  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  raising  of  trees.  But,  how- 
ever great  and  signal,  this  is  not  the  only  advan- 
tage derived  from  coal  mines :  they  are  the  princi- 
pal source  and  foundation  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  Since 
the  invention  of  the  steiun-engine,  coal  has  be- 
come of  the  highest  importance  as  a  moving  power : 
and  no  nation,  however  favourably  situated  in 
other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this 
mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in 
most  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  To 
what  is  the  astonishing  increase  of  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  and 
the  comparatively  stationary  or  declining  state  of 
Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  other 
towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  be  ascribetl  V 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  are  naturally  more  ingenious,  enterprising, 
or  industrious  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  abiui- 
dance  and  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  north,  and  its 
scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price,  in  the  south, 
is  the  real  cause  of  this  striking  discrepancy.  The 
citizens  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  bee- 
hives of  industry,  are  able,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  to  put  the  most  powerful  and  com- 
plicated machinery  in  motion,  and  to  produce  re- 
sults quite  beyond  tlie  reach  of  those  who  have 
not  the  same  command  over  coal,  or,  as  it  has 
been  happily  defined,  hoarded  labour. 

The  subjoined  table  gives,  after  official  returns, 
the  quantities  of  coal  and  other  minerals  antl 
metals  produced  m  the  Unitetl  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1862,  together  with  the  estimated  value  at 
the  place  of  production : — 


Minerals  and  Mctalt 

Valuo 

Tom 

£ 

CJoal. 

Copper,  Fine    . 

81,6.38,338 

30,409,584 

14,843 

1 ,493,241 

Iron,  Pig  . 

3,943,469 

9,858,672 

Lead,  Metallic. 

69,013 

1,436,345 

Tin,  Wliite       . 

7,578 

879,048 

Zinc. 

2,051 
0»i. 

48,198 

Silver  from  Lead     . 

686,123 

189,041 

Gold. 

fr,299 

20,890 

Otlier  Metals    . 
Total  of  Metals       . 

— 

250,000 

- 

14,174,985 

Total  of  Cool  &Metalf 

- 

44,684,519 

Of  the  81,638,338  tons  of  coal  produced  in  1862 
in  the'  United  Kingdom,  62,025,383  tons  were 
raised  in  England,  8,409,455  in  Wales,  11,076,000 
in  Scotland,  and  127,500  in  Ireland.  (Miscel- 
laneous Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Part  V.) 

Races  of  People. — At  the  earliest  period  to  which 
history  ascends,  the  British  islands  were  occupied 
by  Celts  or  Gael,  who,  it  is  probable,  had  passed 
over  into  Britain  from  the  contiguous  coasts  of 
France,  and  from  Britain  into  Ireland.  To  the 
Celtic  population  of  Britain  succeeded  the  Gothic. 
At  a  period  long  preceding  the  Christian  era,  the 
Goths  or  Scythians,  advancing  from  the  east,  had 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  N.  and  NVV.  parts 
of  Europe.    The  Low  Countries  and  the  N.  pror 
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vinces  of  France  were  in  the  age  of  Ca»ar  peopled 
by  Goths,  who  had  acquired  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  Belgce;  and  it  appears  from  Caesar,  that 
long  previously  to  his  invasion  of  Britain,  colonies 
of  Belgians-  had  passed  over  into  it,  and  then 
occupied  its  maritime  and  most  fertile  portions. 
(De  Bello  Galileo,  lib.  v.  §12.)  The  Romans, 
though  they  subdued  (Jreat  Britain,  did  not  settle 
in  great  numbers  in  it ;  and  the  Belgae,  by  whom 
it  had  been  colonised  at  the  epoch  of  their  inva- 
sion, may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  progenitors 
of  the  English  nation ;  for,  though  the  various 
(vothic  tribes  who  passied  over  into  Britain  afler 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  were  sufficiently 
powerful  to  subdue  it,  and  one  of  them  (the  Angles) 
succeedel  in  giving  its  name  to  the  greater  portion 
of  Britain,  they  were  far  too  few  in  number  to  have 
occupied  it  fully,  or  given  it  a  new  language,  had 
their  own  differed  materially  from  that  previouslv 
in  use.  (Pinkerton's  Geog.,  art  England,  and  his 
Dissert  on  the  Groths,  pasntn.)  But  the  ancient 
and  the  more  recent  Saxon  and  Belgian  colonists 
being  essentially  the  same  people,  readily  amal- 
gamated. The  invaders  having  expelled  the  ori- 
ginal or  Celtic  inhabitants  from  the  lower  and 
more  fruitful  parts  of  the  countrj',  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  remote  parts  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  facilities  which  these 
countries  afforded  for  resisting  and  eluding  an 
invading  foree,  prevented  them  being  overrun  by 
the  Goths.  They  were  never  subdued  by  the 
Roman  legions ;  and  at  this  moment  we  find  them 
a  distinct  race,  speaking  the  language  of  their 
remote  ancestors. 

The  temporary  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Danes,  and  its  subsequent  subjugation  by  the 
Kormans,  however  important  in  other  respects, 
made  no  sensible  change  in  the  stock  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  Xormans,  though  long  settled  in 
France,  where  they  had  acquired  the  use  of  the 
French  language,  originally  emigrated  from  Nor- 
way ;  and  ^longed,  as  well  as  the  Danes,  to  the 
Gothic  family. 

The  Rumans  did  not  invade  Ireland  ;  and  the 
Goths  do  not  appear  to  have  passed  over  into  it, 
at  least  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Hence  its 
population,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  alloyed  by  emi- 
grants from  England,  since  the  invasion' under 
Henr\'  II.  and  their  descendants,  may  be  regarded 
as  of  Celtic  origin.  In  fact,  the  Irish  language,  a 
dialect  of  the  Ciaelic,  is  at  this  moment  s|M>ken  to 
the  almost  total  %xclusion  of  English,  in  various 
secluded  districts  of  Ireland;  and  it  is  generally 
considered  that  neaily  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
that  island  are  descended  from  the  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  country. 

Population, — The  progress  of  population  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  long  very  slow.  latterly, 
however,  it  has  increased  with  extraordinar\'  ra- 
pidity, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful 
rise  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  population  of  England  and  Scotland  Was,  for 
the  first  time,  determined  by  actual  enumeration  in 
1801 ;  since  which  a  census  has  been  taken  every 
ten  veam.  In  Ireland,  an  incomplete  census  was 
takeii  in  1813  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1821  that  the 
population  of  that  part  of  the  empire  was  exactly 
ascertained.  The  registra tion  of  births  and  deaths, 
an  almost  indispensable  basis  and  accompaniment 
of  the  census  returns,  was  not  introduced  into 
Ireland  till  the  year  1864,  while  in  England  it 
commenced  in  1837,  and  in  Scotland  in  1855. 

1  he  striking  progress  of  the  population  of  the  ' 
Unit^  Kuigdom  in  the  course  of  a  century  and 
a  half  will  be  seen  in  the  following  condensed 
statement : — 


Unltod  Klnsdom 

Ymn 

Populttlo. 

1700 
1750 
1801 
1851 
1861 

7,6M,000 
9,670,000 
16,800,000 
27,745,949 
29,321,288 

In  Sngland  and  Wales,  during  this  period,  the 
progress  was  as  follows  : — 


EnclsndandWalM 

T«« 

Popobitl.. 

1696 

5,500,000 

1710 

fi.066,8«7 

1780 

5,687,993 

17.10 

6,039.684 

1760 

6,479,730 

1780 

7,814,827 

1801 

9,187,176 

1851 

17,927,600 

1861 

20,228,497 

In  Scotland,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
table,  the  ratio  of  increase  was  far  less  strikiag :— 


Seetluid 

T«« 

PopiOMto. 

1707 
1765 
1801 
1851 
1861 

1,050,000 
1,265,880 
1,699,058 
2,888,742 
8,096,808 

The  increase  of  population  in  Ireland,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  last  decennial  period,  shows  some 
notable  features : — 


Inland 

Tevn 

1672 

1,100,000 

1712 

2,099,094 

1754 

2,372,634 

1777 

2.690,.^56 

1785 

2,845,932 

1805 

5,395,456 

1851 

6,661,830 

1861 

5,850,309 

Subjoined  is  a  summary  of  the  census  returns  of 
18G1,  together  with  the  proportion  of  population  in 
each  of  the  divisions  of  the  United  Kmgdom : — 


United  Kingdom 


Total         I  PwpoTttaaqf 
Poimlntloa •— »_ 


29,321,288  |        100-0 


England  and  Wales  . 
Scotland    .        .        .        . 
Ireland      .        .        .        . 
Islands  in  the  British  Seas 


20,228.497 

8,096.808 

5,850.309 

145,674 


69-1 

10-5 

19-9 

•5 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tabular  state- 
ments that  the  pop.  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased by  about  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  in 
the  course  of  the  sixty  years,  from  1801  to  1861. 
lliis  increase,  however,  was  not  regular,  for  while 
it  amounted  to  full  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  first 
half  of  this  period,  it  was  not  more  than  twenty  in 
the  second  half.  This  serious  retanlation  in  the 
rate  of  progress  has  been  ascribed,  partly,  to  a 
vastly  augmented  emigration,  made  possible  by  the 
perfection  of  all  the  means  of  international  com- 
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ntmicatioD,  and  partly,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  to  the  fiict,  demonstrated  by  experience 
that  as  soon  as  the  density  of  popnhition  nses  to  a 
certain  point,  the  increase  of  population  becomes 
gradually  lessened. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  male  pop. 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  absent  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  was  14,380,634 ;  the  female  pop. 
was  14,954,154 :  the  females,  therefore,  excewied 
the  males  by  573,530,  and  this  excess  of  more  than 
half  a  million  is  largely  increased  by  excluding 
the  men  serving  out  of  the  coimtry.  To  every 
100  males  in  the  British  islands  there  were  106 
females.  No  doubt  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
existed  long  before  it  was  made  apparent  by  the 
first  enumeration  in  1801,  and  oi  late  years  it 
has  been  increasing,  as  the  following  figures  will 
ahow: — 


Proportion  of  F«mftln  to  owy  100 


1841 
1851 
1861 


a  tho  United  KiDgdom 
104-9 
10.V1 
106-2 


In  Great  Britain,  of  children  bom  alive,  105 
boys  are  born  to  100  girls,  and  the  proportion  in 
France  is  nearly  the  same.  The  males^contihue 
to  preponderate  until  the  seventeenth  year,  when 
the  number  of  the  two  sexes  are  nearly  equal ;  at 
all  subsequent  ages  the  females  are  m  excess  of 
the  males,  the  change  in  the  proportions  being 
mainly  due  to  a  difference  in  degree  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  exposed,  to  a  lower  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  females  from  diseases  as  well 
as  from' violent  causes,  and  to  emigration.  The 
disparity  of  the  sexes  has  always  ^en  regarded 
as  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  conditions  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  a  country 
where  more  than  tliree  millions  of  adult  women 
are  withdrawn  more  or  less  from  domestic  duties 
to  follow  employments  in  the  different  manufac- 
tures and  trades,  the  evil  is  not  without  some 
mitigation.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  fur- 
gotten  that  in  Australia  and  other  British  colonies 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  reversed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  a  well-oiganised  system  of 
female  emigration  from  the  mother  country  highly 
desirable.    (See  Austraijisia.) 

Emigration, — The  number  of  persons  who  an- 
nually quit  the  United  Kingdom  to  found  a  home 
in  other  countries  is  very  considerable.  Subjoined 
is  a  statement  of  the  emigration  for  the  three 
years  1860-62,  with  destination  of  the  emigrants : — 
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ports  of  embarieation  of  emii]Tants  in  the  year 
1862 :— 


» 
Dntioatlon  of  Em\gnatB 

Ywur. 

Numb«r- 
Dnited  Kingdom 

18G0 

)        87,500 

United  States      . 

1861 

49,764 

1862 

68.706 

1860 

9,786 

British  North  America   - 

1861 

■       12,707 

1862 

15,622 

1860 

24,802 

AnstFolian  Colonies   . 

18G1 

.       23,788 

1863 

41,848 

1860 

6,881 

Other  Places       . 

1861 

6,661 

f 

1863 

j          6,148 

1860 

l-i8,469 

Total         .        .     \ 

1861 

91,770 

1 

1862 

121.214 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  attract 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of 
voluntary  exiles  who  aimnaUy  quit  the  shores  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  stream  of  emigration  is 
stronger  from  certain  parts  of  the  country  than 
from  others.    The  general  direction  is  exhibited 


Port! 

18G2 

20,375 
5,737 

C4,:J14 

2,816 

250 

In  England  .  • 

London. 
Plymouth      . 
Liverpool 
Southampton 
Other  Ports  . 

Total    . 

9;{,492     ! 

In  Scotland     | 

Glasgow  and  Greenock 
Other  Porta  . 

8,04G 
13 

Total     . 

8,059 

^ 

Belfast  .... 

31 

In  Ireland  .  - 

Cork      . 
Qalway 
Londonderry 
Other  Ports  . 

14.183 

153 

5, 07  2 

224 

Total  '  . 

19,(;(J3    1 

Total  from  United  Kingdom 

121,214 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  who  left  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  sixteen  years,  1H49  to 
1864,  amounted  to  nearly  four  millions.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  emigration  during  these  sixteen  years 
is  concisely  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — ' 


Number  of 

Nnmbcr  of 

EnilgnuiU 

Emigrants 

1849 

299,498 

,     1857 

212,875 

1850 

280,849 

1     1858 

113,!>72 

1851 

836,966 

'     1869 

120,4  52 

1852 

868,764 

1860 

128,4r.O 

1853 

329,937 

1     1861 

91,770 

1854 

823,429 

.     1862 

121, 2U 

1855 

176,807 

1863 

223,758 

1866 

176,664 

1864 

in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  principal  |  and  the  poundage  of  said  taxation  on  sik-Ii 


Of  the  223,758  emigrants  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1863,  there  were— Kn^lish, 
61,243;  Scoteh,  15,230;  Irish,  116,391 ;  foni-niers, 
7,833 ;  not  distinguished,  23,061. 

In  the  twenty-three  years  ending  18C3.  there 
were  276,837  emigrants  sent  out  to  AustniHa  bv 
the  Government  Emigration  Board;  3,s,4J()  of 
them  were  nominated  in  virtue  of  contributions  in 
the  colony  from  private  sources,  amount in-,^  to 
164,290^.   The  total  passage  money  was  3,G«;i),i)^8/. 

yf^ealth  of  the  Pcpulation.— The  assumed  value 
of  real  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  shmni 
m  a  Parliamentary  return  issued  in  the  session  of 
1864.  The  information,  extending  over  the  five 
years,  1857  to  1862,  is  gathered  from  Schedule  A 
of  the  income-tax  returns.  The  gross  annual 
value  in  1857  of  real  property  in  England  was 
103,496,253/.  It  had  increased  in  18(^2  to 
120,069,963/.  As  respects  Scotland  the  ti^^ures 
were,  in  1857, 12,582,749/. ;  and  in  1862, 1 5,1 2><.53«/.; 
and  as  regards  Ireknd,  in  1857,  11,915,28«;/. ;  and 
in  1862,  13,400,546/1 

The  following  return,  published  in  pnrsuaiue  to 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  June  30, 
1863,  shows  the  population,  the  gross  receipt  of 
the  revenue,  after  deducting  repayments,  allow- 
ances, discounts,  drawbacks,  and  bounti(?s  of  the 
nature  of  drawbacks,  and  excluding  therefrom  mis 
cellaneous  receipts,  and  the  rate  per  head  of  the 
population  of  such  revenue;  also  the  omount  of 
property  and  profits  assessed  for  the  income  tnx, 
the  amount  of  income  per  head  of  the  population. 
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for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  ending 
the  3l8t  day  of  March,  1862  :— 


Groat  Britain 


23,V28,.'il8 
£61,360,749 

£2  1S«. 


Population 
(iross  Revenue  . 
Amount  of  ffrosa  revenue  ) 

per  head  of  population  i  i 
Amount  of  property  and  )  , 

profits  assessed  to  In-  -  £301,380,730 

come  Tax       .        .        )  . 
Amount  of  income  per)  L.,„^,  -,, 

head  of  population        \  :  *^^  "*'  ^i^* 
Amount  of  revenue  for)  '     .     ^a  . 

each  £  of  income       .  / 1     **•  "*^- 


ii,7»R,967 
£6,792,606 

£1  Zt.  5d. 

£21,638,975 

£3  Ui.  7^. 
6s.  did. 


Another  Parliamentaiy  return  states  that  in 
Great  Uritain  the  annualaveraf^e  amount  of  pro- 
perty and  income  tax  contributed  per  head  of 
population  in  the  quinquennial  period  ending 
March  31,  1858,  was  10«.  4^<i!.,  and  in  Ireland 
"Is.  lO^fL  The  annual  average  in  (ireat  Britain 
in  the  quinquennial  period  ending  March  31, 1803, 
■was  7«.  ll^r/.,  and  in  Ireland  2«.  4^^.  There  is  no 
country  which  can  show  similar  results  as  regards 
national  wealth  and  individual  prosperity. 

Agrictdture. — Attempts  have  beeiv  made  at  va- 
rious times,  both  by  the  government  and  private 
persons,  to  get  agricultural  statistics  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  these  attempts,  from  various  causes, 
liave  always  been  unsuccessful.  The  general  state 
of  agriculture'  can.  therefore,  be  only  estimated. 
Oiie  of  the  best  estimates,  though  many  years  old, 
is  that  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  giving  the 
extent  of  the  cultivated  (including  meadows  and 
arable  pasture  grounds)  and  uncultivated  land  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  U.  Kingdom.  The 
statistics  have  l^een  derived  as  follows ;  viz.  those 
for  England  and  Wales,  from  a  statement  furnished 
by  Mr.  Couling,  land  sun-eyor  and  civil  engineer 
to  the  Emigration  Committee  of  1827 ;  those  for 
Scotland,  from  the  General  Report  of  Scotland 
(III.  Append,  p.  5) ;  and  those  for  Ireland,  from 
the  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  Griffith  to  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  Tithes : — 


I    Cultlratml 


Enpland 

Wale8    . 

Scotland 

Ireland  . 

British  Islands  "j 
( Jensey,  Ouern-  '■ 
sey,  and  Man)   j 

Totals  . 


UneultlTntvd         Total 


Acwf 


I 


25,632,000  6,fil.'),C80  32,247,6S0l 
8.1 1 7,(M>0i  1  ,«3.'i.0(>0  4,7.'>i;,000 
6,04n,4.'',()|  l;j,9(M»..V,0    18.944,(MM) 

14,603,47;i|    .'i,a40,7;]6|  19,944,209 

383,690,     ^735,469     1,119,159; 

'  I  I 


48,779,613  28,227,43.'>.  77,007,048 


The  figures  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  the  Inst 
column  of  the  above  table,  arc  exclusive  of  lokes. 

These  returns,  even  at  the  period  when  they 
were  framed,  ha<l  no  pretensions  to  accuracy,  and 
could  be  considered  merely  as  rough  approxima- 
tions. And  considering  the  time  that  has  since 
elapsed,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
portion of  cultivated  land  has  since  l)ecn  mate- 
rially augmented.  In  Scotland,  only,  this  extension 
has  l)een  supposed  to  amount  to  about  a  milhon 
of  acres ;  while  the  immense  number  of  acts  passed 
of  lat45  years  for  the  inclosure  and  division  of 
wastes  and  commons  in  England  and  Wales,  shows 
that  there,  also,  the  extent  of  the  cultivate<l  laud 
must  have  been  at  least  as  widely  extended. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  m  1815.  the  produce  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales  did  not  amount  to 
3  quarters,  or  24  bushels,  an  acre.  But  such  and 
.♦•o  great  has  l)een  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
the  interval,  that  its  produce  at  present  exceeds 


3^  quarters,  or  28  bushels,  an  acre.  This,  sap- 
posing  there  are  3,600,000  acres  under  wheat  in 
England,  makes  an  addition  uf  14,400,000  boaheLs 
to  the  produce,  exclusive  of  the  farther  quantity  of 
other  grain  furnished  by  the  greater  breadth  of 
land  under  tillage.  And  it  is  material  to  observe 
that  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been  even 
more  rapid  in  other  parts  of  the  U.  Kingdom  than 
in  England;  the  produce  of  aU  descriptions  of 
crops,  and  the  land  in  cultivation,  ha\ing  been 
ever\'where  increased  in  a  degree  that  could  not 
previously  have  been  anticipated.  According  to 
Dr.  Colquhoun,  the  consumption  of  com  in  the 
U.  Kingdom,  in  1814,  amounted,  ex.  seed,  to 
35,000,000  quarters.  And  the  annual  average  con- 
sumption may  at  present  be  estimated  at  abont 
60,(K)0,000  quarters,  of  which  about  50,000,000  tie 
of  domestic  growth. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  the  above  fi^^urcs  are 
given  only  as  the  roughest  approximations,  but 
decidedly  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  The 
only  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  agri- 
cultural statistics  worth  relyuig  on  have  been  col- 
lected, is  Ireland,  and  a  few  of  these,  pnssented 
in  the  sulyoined  tables,  may  serve  as  useful  com- 
parison with  the  more  or  less  unreliable  estimates 
of  British  agricultural  produce. 

The  produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland  was  as  follows 
in  the  vear  18(52: — 


ProTincM 

Total 
Produe* 

Prodocvpcr 
Acr« 

Leinster . 
Munster . 
Ulster     . 
Comiaught     . 

Ireland  . 

262,021 
248,881 
147,041 
35,105 

Batrela 
SO  bfoiw 
3-3 
3-0 
3-5 
3-0 

G83,048      {         8-2 

The  produce  of  oats  in  1862  was  as  follovrs: — 


Totel 
Produc«> 


Leinster . 
Munster . 

Ulster      . 
Connaught 

Ireland  . 


1,825,245 
1,400,527 
3,016,802 
1,040,766 

7,283,400 


rrodiK«pcfr 
Acre 


6-3 
5-9 
fi-7 
6-8 


The  produce  of  barley  in  18G2  was  as  follows  : — 


Prodocop 
Acre 


Leinster . 
Munster . 

ULsUT       . 

Counangbt 
Ireland 


.  I      420,509 

.  I      168,729 

.  I        41,295 

31,300 

.  I      661,833 


6-5 
5-7 
60 
5-9 

6-2 


The  produce  oi potatoes  in  the  year  1862  was  as 
follows : — 


Ix*inRter  . 
Muus.ter  . 
Ulster  . 
Connaught 

Ireland 


Barrels 

2<J  Stone 

3,S>9ri,3h7 

I    4,:^95,713 

!    5,662.t;y7 

I    3,132.418 

17,187,215 


Prod  aw  per 
Acrr 

BarrvU 

2UMotN> 

20*9 
17-3 
15-8 
14-7 


wm 
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Based,  to  some  extent,  u[>on  the  preceding 
agricaltund  statistics  of  Ireland,  the  most  reliable 
as  yet  obtained  is  the  following  table,  containing 
an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  principal  descriptions  of  crops, 
with  the  produce  per  acre : — 


Cropt 

Aerw  In  Crop 

Pnxfucff  p«r 
Acre 

Quartm 

/Wheat 

8,600,000 

3^ 

Barley 

1,200,000 

4 

Oats  and  Kyo     . 

2,400,000 

5 

g     Be&UH  and  Peas . 
«  J  Potatoes,  Tur-  ) 
*  \     nips,  &  Rape  ) 

600,(KX) 

8J 

2,500,(.H)0    ) 

7/.  per  acre 

H     Clover 

1,300,000    ) 

Fallow 

1,000,000 

Hops  . 

50,000 

15/.  per  acre 

vGardens     . 

250,000 

io  floo  noo 

15/.  per  acre 

Qoarten 

.Wheat 

350,000 

H 

Barley 

450,«KK) 

4 

Gate  . 

1,200,000 

5 

•g     Beans  and  Peas 

50,(XlO 

3 

1  j  Fallow       . 

100,000 

5  i  PoUtoea    . 
^     Turnips     . 

200,000    ' 

450,0(K) 

7/.  per  acre 

Clover 

450,000 

Max  . 

5,(HM) 

15/.  per  acre 

VGardens     . 

35,000 

3  290  000 

15/.  per  acre 

Quartcn 

rWheat 

500,000 

3 

Barley 

320.000 

3i 

^ 

Oats  . 

2,200,0(K) 

5 

—  J 

Potatoes    . 

1,400,000 

8/.  per  acre 

.fc 

Fallow        . 

3(K),0(K) 

"^ 

pnax  . 

140,000 

15/.  per  acre 

.Gardens     . 

15,000 

12/.  per  acre 

A  STn  000 

Totals  . 

20,965,000 

The  total  net  rental  value  at  which  the  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  assessed  in  the 
financial  year  1861-62  amounted  to  54,678,412^ 
Tills  amount  docs  not  include  atown  lands,  nor 
land  being  the  property  of  charities,  all  which  are 
not  assessed.  By  Act  38  Geo.  111.,  the  land  tax  to 
be  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  fixed  at 
2,037,627f.  9«.  i</.,  which  was  apportioned  thus : — 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland 


£1,989.673    7  10  J 
47,95t    1     2 


The  total  land  tax  rc<leemed  up  to  the  2oth  of 
March,  18G4,  amounted  to— 


England  and  Wales 
bcotland 

Total 


£766,842    6  10} 
12,977     6    8i 

"£779,819  12    7^ 


A  certain  amount  of  land  t^x  has  been  *  re- 
deemed but  not  exonerated.'  In  this  case,  the 
lax  is  still  charged  and  collected,  but  instead  of 
Ijcing  paid  into  the  exchequer,  is  handed  to  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  the  redemption  has  been 
made. 

Rent.— The  first  authentic  information  m 
regard  to  the  rent  of  land  in  Great  Britain  was 
obtained  imdcr  the  Property  Tax  Act,  It  appears 
frfino  the  returns  made  by  the  property  tax  com- 
niLHsioncM,  that  the  total  rental  of  England  and 
Wales  amounted,  in  1810,  to  2i>,nOa,070/.,  and 
that  of  Scotland  to  4,8r>l,404/.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  rise  of  prices,  in  the  years  immediately 
.•mbsequcnt  to  1810,  the  gn»s8  'rental  of  England 
and  Wales  had  increased,  in  1815,  to  34,330,4152/., 
and  that  of  Scotland  to  5,075,242/.  Since  then 
no  authentic  information  has  been  published. 
The  only  approximative  statintica  on  the  subject 


are  found  in  the  official  returns  of  the  value  0f 
the  lands,  houses,  and  other  fixed  property,  as- 
sessed to  the  existing  property  and  income  tax. 
But  this  tax  does  not  affect  those  holding  lands 
and  houses  whose  gross  incomes  are  under  100/,, 
a  year ;  and  in  consequence  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  class  of  proprietors  were  not 
asfiessed.  As  there  is  no  account  of  the  precise 
number  or  value  of  the  properties  thus  excepted 
from  the  assessment,  there  are  no  means  of 
arriving  at  the  exact  amount  of  the  total  gross 
annual  value  of  the  land  and  other  fixed  pro- 
perty. However,  a  summary  of  the  returns  in 
question  may  not  be  without  interest,  as  showing 
the  constant  progress  of  the  value  of  real  property. 
The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  in  boroughsy  assessed  to 
income  tax  under  Schedule  (A),  in  the  two  years — 
April  5 — 1862  and  1857.  The  striking  increase 
in  the  value  of  property  in  England,  and  the  very 
slight  increase  in  that  of  Ireland,  is  remarkable. 


186«             1              1857             1 

England 
Scrjtland      . 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

£ 

60,584.457 

6,854,474 

2,443,195 

58,832,126 

£ 

42,962,193 

4.569,744 

2,089,191 

49,621,128 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  gross  annual 
value  of  real  pro|>erty  assessed  under  Schedule  (A) 
in  counties  for  the  same  periods : — 


186«. 

1857 

England      . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

£ 

69,535,506 
9,274,064 
10,957,351 

£ 

60,534,060 
8,013,005 
9,826,095 

78,378,160 

89,766,921 

Adding  together  boroughs    and   counties,  the 
summary  will  be  as  follows : — 


1             1869 

1857 

England 
Scotland      . 
Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

£ 

120,069,963 
15,128,538 
18,400,546 

£ 

103,496.253 
12,582,749 
11,915,'J86 

148,599,047 

127,994,288 

Supply  of  Food, — Down  to  the  peace  of  Paris, 
in  1703,  England  was  in  the  habit  in  ordinary 
years  of  exporting  large  quantities  of  com.  But 
notwithstanding  the  astonishing  improvements 
made  in  agriculture,  and  the  conseq^uent  increase 
of  produce  smce  that  epoch,  there  is  now,  owing 
to  the  still  more  rapid  growth  of  our  population, 
a  necessity  of  importing  supplies  of  all  sorts  of 
grain.  The  imports  de|)end,  in  a  great  degree,  on 
the  produce  of  harvests;  being  comparatively 
large  in  bad,  and  comparatively  small  in  favour- 
able seasons.  The  quantities  of  com  imported  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  two  years  1802-3  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


I  Quanlitket  Iinport<>d 

Wheat  .  .  .  Qrs. 
Other  Irinds  of  Com  and  i 

Grain  .  .  Qvh.  \ 
Wheutnical  ii  Flour  C\vL«. 
Other  kindd  of  Meal  and  | 

I'lour     .        .      Cwts.  [ 


1802 

9,469,270 

6,905,921 

7,207,112 

17,935 


1H03 

6,622,601 

8,234,898 

5,218,976 

14,812 
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The  sums  paid  for  these  supplies  of  food  from 
abroad  in  1862-3  were  as  follows :— 


Vaium  or  Iraporto 

ISOT 

1865 

Wheat       .... 
Other  kinds  of  Com  and  ) 

Grain     .        .        .        f 
Wheatmeal  and  Flonr 
Other  kinds  of  lieal  and  ) 

Floor     .        .        .        ; 

£ 
23,298.800 

9,172,620 

6,887,084 

8,690 

£ 
12,015,006 

10,411.745 

8,522,931 

6,257 

For  her  supplies  of  com  from  abroad,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  liappily  not  dependent  on  any  one 
country',  but  relics  upon  a  great  number,  fn  the 
two  years  1862-3,  the  imports  came  from  the  fol- 
lowing countries :— 


From 

iS4n 

1S65 

qn. 

Qrfc 

Russia,  Northern  Ports    . 

477,307 

641,228 

Southern  Ports     . 

1,632,064 

1,198,161 

Sweden      .... 

670,729 

850,995 

Denmark  and  the  Duchies 

785,224 

1,076,071 

Prussia      .... 

1,854,561 

1,7*1,018 

HaneeToi^-ns    . 

4)>9,518 

879.845 

Germany  (Other  Parts)    . 

194,364 

208,349 

Holland     .... 

201,105 

162,731 

Fmnoe       .... 

787,142 

1,099.755 

Spain         .... 

74,101 

2,660 

Italian  States    ... 

386,019 

144,907 

Wallachla  and  Moldavia  . 

858,470 

437,680 

Turkish  Dominions,  not ) 
otherwise  specified        j 

1,025,994 

1,450,020 

British  North  America     .' 

1,:'.00,89S 

1,079,311 

1,646,146 

920,071 

United  States    . 

6,558,712 

8,807,084 

Other  Countries 

Total       .       .       . 

334,442 

245,471 

18.441,791 

15,853,352 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  exported  in  1862  and 
1863,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Artlelai  Esponcd 


Down  to  a  late  period  various  restraints  were 
laid  on  the  trade  in  com ;  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  fetter  importation,  and  artificially  to  elevate 
the  home  prices.  All  these  restraints  were  re- 
pealed in  1846,  when  Parliament  decided  that  on 
and  after  Feb.  1,  1849,  only  a  nominal  duty  of 
one  sliilling  per  quarter  was  to  be  levied  on  com. 
Much  of  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  United 
Kingdom  dates  from  this  period. 

Manufactures.  —  The  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  are  more  extensive  and  important  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  The  Idngdom  may, 
indeed,  l)e  said  to  be  purvevorof  most  descriptions 
of  manufactured  articles  for  all  the  world ;  and 
there  are  but  few  nations,  how  remote  orbarbiarous 
soever,  that  are  not  indebted  for  some  considerable 
portion  of  their  comforts,  and  sometimes  even  of 
their  necessaries,  to  the  skill  and  in^^enuitv  of 
British  artisans.  A  very  large  proportion  01*^  the 
people  are  engaged  in,  and  directly  depend  upon, 
manufactures  for  their  support ;  and  they  supply 
the  materials  of  that  commerce  for  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished ; 
and  which  extends  to,  civilises,  and  enriches 
almost  every  country  of  the  globe. 

There  are  no  returns  from  which  the  actual 
produce   of   the    manufactures   of    the    United 
Kingdom  can  be  ascertained ;  but  the  magnitude  i 
of  this  industrial  activity  may  be  measured,  to  | 
some  degree,  b^  the  exports  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.   These,  in  all  probability,  embrace  not  more  | 
than  half  the  actual  produce,  the  other  half  being 
retained  for  home  consumption.    There  are  live 
principal  articlei^  of  export,  namely,  cotton  manu- 
factures ;  woollen  ditto ;  metals,  chiefly  iron  and 
steel ;  linen  manufactures ;  and  haberdashery  and 
milliner^'.    The  total  value  of  these  manufactures 


1.  Cotton  manufactures : 
Piece  goods,  white  or  plain  . 
Do.  printed,  checked,  or  dyod 
Do.  of  other  kinds . 
Cotton  yam  .... 

Total  of  cotton  manufactures 

2.  WooMen  and  worsted  manu- 

factures : 
Cloths,  coatings,  &c,  nn- ) 

mixed  and  mixed       .        f 
Flannels,  blankets,  blanket-  j 

ing,  and  baizes  .        .        ) 
Worsted  stuffs,  unmixed  and  ) 

mixed.        ,       .       .       j 
Carpets  and  druggets    . 
Of  all  other  sorts  . 

Total  of  woollen  and  worvted  I 
manufactures     .        .        j 

3.  Metala: 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled  . 
„  bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod 
„  railroad,  of  all  sorts  . 
„  wire  .... 
„  cast  .... 
„  hoops,  sheet  and  boiler  ) 
plates  .        ; 

wrought,  of  oil  sorts  . 
„  old,  for  re-manofacture 
„    steel,  unwronght  . 

Total  of  iron  and  steel  . 

4.  Linen  manufactures : 
White  or  plsin.  damask,  &c. 
Printed,  checked,  or  dyed     . 
Sailcloth        .... 
Of  other  sorts 

Total  of  linen  manufactures 

5.  Haberdashery  and  millinery 


18S9 


1S6S 


£  £ 

16.216,399  23.291,464 
12,846.0«7;  14,250,001 

1,986,265!    l,88i.5»; 

6,202/J4U:    8,019,954 


86,750,971' 47,448,961 


4,426,122:  4,006.012 

1,388,592;  1,411,^ 

6,881,789  8,327,72»1 

671,215:  810^19 

781 ,71  a  »W,2« 


1,203,641 

2,250,964 

2,817,877 

814,89.> 

674,142 

1,318,917, 

1,937,817' 

98,4«4i 

848,983: 


15,518,8121 


1,296,3€I> 
2,56u^t7i 
3,29f).319| 

3SM>,9!»; 

782,:(»| 

l,682.68dl 

2,171,11»' 

51,614 

985,9061 


11.865,160|  18,111,4771 

4,192,3.59  5.829.  lOlj 

200,665  264,:*6»l 

258,078  32",9» 

482,884  J»8.M2 


5,138,936     6,509,9;o 


8,673,622     4,363,3l>; 


The  following  estimates  represent  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  British  manufactures  in  1K40,  as 
drawn  from  property  assessment  and  custom-house 
returns : — 


Cotton 

Woollen 

Iron  and  Hardware     . 

Watches,  Jewellery,  &c. 

Leather 

Linen  .... 

Silk      .... 

Glass  and  Eartheuware 

Paper  .... 

Hats    .... 


£ 

86.000,000 
26,000,000 
2-2,000.000 
3.00i).000 
18,500,000 
8,000,<l00 
10.000,000 
4.250,OilO 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 


Comparing  these  figures  with  the  precedin^r 
table,  and  admitting  the  value  of  total  expcirrt«  of 
each  article  as  amounting  to  about  one-half  the 
actual  produce,  it  will  be  found  that  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  lias 
progressed  somewhat  unequally  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  While  some  tomches  of 
industry,  such  as  the'  making  of  cotton  goods  have 
apparently  more  than  doubled,  others  have  gn>wn 
but  little.  However,  the  estimates  of  manufac- 
tures in  1840  are  very  va^ue.,  and  may  be  wide  of 
the  marlc  But  they  exhibit,  if  nothing  else.,  the  va^^t 
extent  and  importance  of  British  manufactures.  It 
would  be  desirable,  on  man^v  accounts,  to  be  able 
to  separate  the  sums  mentioned  aIx>vo  as  consti- 
tuting the  gross  annual  value  of  the  princiiJal 
manufactures  into  their  constituent  parts,  that 
is,  to  show  how  mucli  of  the  total  value  of  any 
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bnuich  of  manufacture  is  made  up  of  raw  pro- 
duce, or  of  the  value  of  Bome  other  branch  of 
manufacture  embodied  in  it,  and  how  much  con- 
sists of  the  wages  of  labour  and  superintend- 
ence, and  how  much  of  the  profits  and  wear  and 
tear  of  capitaL  But  to  do  this  is,  in  many  cases, 
next  to  impossible ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  greatest 
care  and  circumspection  are  required  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  most  serious  errors.  It  is  ne- 
cessary also  to  observe,  that  considerable  care  is 
always  required  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  gross  value  of  any  manufacture,  in  regard  to 
the  addition  really  made  by  it  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  country.  Thus,  assuming  the 
gross  annual  value  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
to  be  about  30,000,000/.  a  year,  we  should  fall 
into  the  greatest  imaginable  error,  if  we  sup- 
posed, as  is  commonly  done,  that  it  made  an  an- 
naal  addition  of  that  amount  to  the  gross  produce 
of  the  country.  Of  this  sum  of  30,000,000/., 
nearly  a  half,  or  about  15,000,0004,  may  consist 
of  the  value  of  the  wool ;  and  the  value  of  the 
British  wool,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  whole,  being  already  included  m  the  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  produce  of  agriculture,  would 
be  reckoned  twice  over  were  it  also  included  in 
the  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. The  same  caution  must  be  used  in 
almost  every  case ;  and  unless  it  be  carefidly  at^ 
tended  to,  none  but  the  most  misleading  in- 
ferences need  be  looked  for. 

Comparingthe  tableof  exports  with  the  preceding 
ODe,  giving  the  value  of  the  imports  of  com  and 
bread-stun,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  cotton 
manufactures  alone  more  than  pav  tor  the  supply 
of  food  derived  from  foreign  nations.  The  total 
imports  of  com  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
year  18G2,  were  of  the  value  of  37,772,194/.,  while 
the  total  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  amounted 
to  36,750,971/.  This  was  a  very  unfavourable 
year,  there  having  been  a  deficient  harvest ;  and 
the  next  annual  period  showed  a  very  different 
result.  In  the  year  1863,  the  total  value  of  the 
com  imports  amounted  to  25,955,939/.,  while  the 
exports  of  cotton  manufactures  reached  47,443,964^1 
The  statistics  of  the  latter  year  showed,  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  average  of  imports  and  exports,  and 
as  such  may  be  to^en  as  a  basis  for  further  cal- 
culations on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  progress  made  by  Great  Britain  in  manu- 
factures, since  the  middle  of  last  century,  has  been 
quite  unprecedented.  At  that  period  the  quantity 
of  iron  produced  in  England  and  Wales  is  not 
supposed  to  have  exceeded  18,000  tons  a  year ; 
but  the  application  of  pit-coal  to  the  producdon 
of  iron  having  soon  after  become  pretty  general, 
the  manufacture  began  gradually  to  increase,  the 
produce  in  1788  being  estimated  at  68,000  tons,  in 
179G  at  125,000  tons,  and  in  1806  at  250,000  tons. 
^>ince  this  last  mentioned  period,  the  progress  of 
the  iron  trade  has  been  such  that,  as  already 
stated,  there  were  not  less  than  3,943,469  tons  of 
iron  produced  in  the  year  1862.  The  business  has 
now  become  of  the  very  liighest  importance.  Iron 
isi  employed  with  tlie  greatest  advantage  in  many 
ways  for  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  not  to 
\e  at  all  suitable,  such  as  the  construction  of  sliiiis. 
J  nd  it  is  to  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  our 
av  oply  of  iron,  as  much  as  to  anything  else,  that 
tlK  superiority  of  our  machinery,  and  consequently 
of  nost  branches  of  our  manufactures,  is  to  tie 
aaciibed. 

J^ut  the  progress  of  the  British  cotton  manu- 
facture, since  1760,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  in- 
dustry,    in  1764  the  cou.<;umptiou  of  raw  cotton 


did  not  amount  to  4  million  lbs.,  whereas  the 
imports,  in  the  year  1863,  reached  5,978,422  c^vL, 
valued  at  56,277,953/.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
very  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  astonishing 
progress.  Much,  no  doubt,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  the  general  causes  already  speci- 
fied, but  much  also  has  been  owmg  to  what  may 
be  called  accidental  circumstances.  The  cotton 
manufacture  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  wholly  the 
result  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  Har- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  Watt,  Crompton,  and  a  few 
other  Englishmen  which  gave  to  the  country  that 
priority  and  early  superiority  in  the  manufacture, 
which  a  favourable  situation  in  other  respects  has 
enabled  her  to  maintain.  It  is  seldom  an  easy 
matter  for  new  rivals  to  come  into  successful 
competition  with  those  who  have  already  attained 
to  considerable  proficiency  in  any  art  or  manu- 
facture ;  and  tliey  rarely  succeed,  unless  they  have 
some  very  material  advantage  on  their  side.  But 
in  this  instance,  besides  having  the  start  of 
foreigners,  the  natural  and  morad  circumstances 
under  which  British  manufacturers  have  been 
placed  have  given  them  advantages  not  enjoyed 
m  anything  like  the  same  degree  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  any  other  country.  Were  any  change  or 
revolution  effected  in  machinery  that  should  admit 
of  coal  being  advantageously  dispensed  with,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  effect  it  might  liave  in  the 
long  ran  on  British  manufactures.  While,  how- 
ever, coal  continues  to  be  as  indispensable  in 
industrious  undertakings  as  at  present,  and  while 
the  kingdom  retains  her  free  institutions,  there  is 
but  little  ground  for  supposing  that  her  manufac- 
turing prosperity  will  be  impaired.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  seeing  the  increasing 
wealth  of  foreign  customers,  the  greater  com))eti- 
tion  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  greater  attention 
paid  to  scientific  investigations,  that  it  will  go  on 
mcreasing,  and  that  the  discoveries  and  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  next  age  will  surpass  those 
made  in  the  present,  wonderful  as  they  have  been. 

Commerce, — Neither  the  commerce  of  Tyre  or 
Carthage  in  antiquity,  nor  that  of  Italy  m  the 
middle  ages,  nor  of  Holland  in  the  17th  century, 
could  compare,  for  the  variety  and  value  of  the 
products  which  it  distributes,  and  the  all  but  un- 
umited  range  which  it  embraces,  to  the  existing 
commerce  of  England.  British  products  are  found 
in  every  country,  and  the  British  flag  floats  over 
every  sea.  And  as  all  commerce  is  based  on  a 
principle  of  reciprocity,  and  is  sure  to  stimulate 
the  industrv  and  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  all  who 
engage  in  it,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  while 
the  people  of  Britain  are  pursuing  only  their 
own  uiterests,  they  are  contributing  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civili- 
sation, and  a  taste  for  luxury  and  refinement.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  overrate  the  beneficial 
influence  of  that  commerce  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  centre  aud  mainspring.  No  one 
aware  of  its  vast  extent  can  have  the  smallest 
doubt  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  means 
of  civilisation  and  improvement  ever  brought  wUt 
active  operation.  And  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
instead  of  having  approached  its  zenith,  it  will 
continue  to  increase  with  the  increasing  wealth, 
and  consequently  growing  want"*,  of  the  various 
nations  it  is  now  rousing  to  acti^nty  and  enter- 
prise ;  and  that  it  will  derive  new  vigour,  and  have 
Its  foundations  Tvidened  and  consolidated,  by  every 
circumstance  calculated  to  promote  the  industry 
and  t4)  add  to  the  riches  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Philosophically  speaking,  all  organised  society 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  exchanges;  every 
individual  is  in  some  sort  a  merchant ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  life  consists  in  the  exchange  of 
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one  sort  of  service  or  article  for  another.  Hence 
in  all  countries  the  mercantile  transactions  carried 
on  at  home,  or  in  the  home  trade^  infinitely  ex- 
ceed in  number  and  value  those  carried  on  with 
foreigners,  or  in  the  fortign  trade.  The  latter, 
however,  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  important 
or  valuable.  But  for  the  intercourse  carried  on 
with  foreigners  Great  Britain  would  be  wholly 
destitute  of  man^  most  desirable  products — such 
as  tea,  coffee,  wine,  the  precious  metals,  drc,  as 
well  as  of  the  raw  material  of  many  most  impor- 
tant manufactures,  including  those  of  cotton  and 
silk.  Generally,  too,  manufactures  are  improved  and 
perfected  according  to  the  scale  on  which  they  are 
carried  on ;  so  that  an  extensive  commerce  ia  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  cause  of  manufacturing 
pre-eminence.  The  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire 
and  Lanarkshire  could  not  have  been  constructed 
had  the  demand  Tor  their  produce  been  confined 
to  the  empire  only :  they  have  not  been  built  to 
supply  the  limited  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  the  unlimited  consumption  of  the 
world. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  tlie  home  trade  carried  on  in  any  great 
country,  or  of  the  exchanges  effected  amongst  its 
citizens.  Formerly,  accurate  accounts  were  kept 
of  the  cross-channel  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  com,  no 
official  account  is  now  kept  of  the  products  con- 
veyed from  the  one  to  the  other.  However,  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
Duties  being  laid  on  most  articles  imported  from 
abroad,  it  is  necessary  for  fiscal  purposes  that  their 
amount  should  be  ascertained  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  declarations 
of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  made  by  the 
exporters  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  truth. 

The  trade  carried  on  with  colonies,  or  the 
colonial  trade,  tliough  conducted  under  different 
regulations  and  duties,  is  substantially  the  same 
with  the  foreign  trade ;  and  may  be,  and  indeed 
generally  is,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  latter. 

iSubjoincd  are  a  few  general  statements  re- 
specting the  principal  articles  imported  from  and 
exported  to  the  coimtries  with  which  the  United 
Kingdom  has  the  greatest  intercourse. 

Kuma — Imports  from : — Tallow,  com,  flax  and 
hemp,  flax  and  linseed,  timber,  bristles,  a^thes, 
hidcf*,  iron,  and  waac  Exports  to : — Cotton  twist, 
woollen  fabrics,  salt,  coal,  hardware,  colonial 
products,  d:c. 

Sueden  and  Norway — Imports  from : — ^Timber, 
iron  and  bark.  Exports  to : — Cottons  and  cotton 
yam,  woollens,  earthenware,  hardware,  coffee,  in- 
di|ro,  tobacco,  sugar,  d'c. 

Denmark — Imiwrts  from :— Com  and  rape-seed, 
butter,  bristles,  wool,  hides,  and  bark.  Exports 
t*) :  —  Coal,  salt,  iron  and  steel,  earthenware, 
machinery',  coffee,  indigo,  <frc. 

Fruasia — Imixirts  from :— Com,  oak  and  fir  tim- 
ber, Ijark,  bristles,  wool,  spelter,  fiax,  A-c.  Exports 
to : — Kefined  sugar,  salt,  cottons,  hanlware,  earth- 
enware, &c.  Our  trade  M-ith  Prussia  is  principally 
carried  on  through  Hambuigh. 

Germany — Imports  from  : — Wool,  com,  wines, 
butter,  linens,  hides,  clover,  rape-seed,  smaltz, 
spelter,  zaffre,  furs,  wooden  clocks,  &c.  Exports 
to: — Cotton  stuffs  and  ynm,  woollens,  relined 
Hugar,  hardware,  earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  coal, 
salt,  indigo,  coffee,  rum,  tolmcco,  cotton  wool, 
fipices  &c.  A  good  deal  of  the  imports  from  and 
exports  to  Holland  and  Belgium  are  on  German 
account, 

Nedierkmds — Imports  from: — Butter,  cheese, 
corn,  madder,  geneva,  flax  and  tow,  hides,  linens, 
seeds,  toys,  d'c    Exjwrts  to :— Cotton  stuffs  aiul 


yam,  wooUena,  hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  coal, 
and  colonial  produce. 

France — Imports  from: — Brandy,  wine,  silk 
(raw  and  manofactored),  gloves,  madder,  eggs, 
skins,  and  fruit.  Exports  to : — ^Wool,  linens  and 
linen  yam,  brass  and  copper  manufactuiesj  man 
chinery,  coal,  horaes,  Ac  Large  quantltiefl  of 
Nottingham  lace  are  smuggled  into  Erance,  and 
brandy  into  England. 

Portugal  and  Spam-^lmoasis  from : — ^Port  and 
sherr}'  wines,  barilla,  wool,  raisins,  dried  fruits, 
lemons,  oranges,  olive  oil,  quicksilver,  &c  Ex- 
ports to: — Cotton  stuflb,  woollens,  linens,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  soap^  candles, 
leather,  and  cinnamon. 

Italy — Imports  from : — ^Thrown  silk,  olive  oil, 
straw  for  plaiting,  straw  plait  and  hats,  curranti, 
lemons,  oranges,  wine,  barilla,  shumac,  bark, 
cheese,  lamb-skins,  hemp,  kc  Exports  to:  — 
Cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  refined  sugar,  woollen 
manufactures,  hardware  and  cutlery,  iron  and 
steel,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  pimento,  dec 

Turkeyy  Greece,  Sfc.  —  Imports  from:  —  Silk, 
opium,  madder,  figs,  raisins,  valonea,  oil,  cotton, 
currants,  seima,  kc  Exports  to :— Ootton  mana- 
factures  and  twist,  linens,  hardware,  iron  and  sted, 
conlage,  woollens,  earthenware,  indigo,  and  coffee. 
Egypt  and  Africa — Imports  from : — Cotton  wool, 
flax,  linseed,  senna  and  other  drags.  Expona 
to: — Cotton  manufactures,  iron  and  steel,  aims 
and  ammunition,  and  machinery. 

Foreign  Wat  Indies — Imports  from: — Sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  cigars,  Ac  Exports  to: — Cotton 
manufactures,  earthenware,  linen  manufactum, 
hardware,  iron  and  steel,  woollens,  glass,  madn- 
nerv,  &c. 

United  States — Imports  from : — ^Cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat  flour,  wheat,  rice,  maize,  skins  and  tavK 
hides,  staves,  kc  Exports  to  :— Cotton,  linen^ 
and  woollen  manufactures,  hardware,  cutlery, 
earthenware,  salt,  brass,  and  copper,  apparel,  books, 
Ac 

South  American  5tafes— Imports  from  >— Cotton 
wool,  su^,  coffee,  bullion  and  precious  stoneB, 
cocoa,  hides,  fruits,  bark,  dye-woods,  furB,  Ac 
Exports  to: — Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  mano- 
factures,  earthenware,  hardware,  soap,  candles,  Ac 
African  British  Cotonies — Imports  from — Cape 
and  Constantia  wines,  hides,  ivory,  skins,  aloes 
palm-oil,  teak,  timber,  wax,  dye-woods,  sugar 
from  the  Mauritius,  Ac  Exports  to: — Cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  manufactures,  apparel,  earthen- 
waro,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  soap,  candles,  sta- 
tioner>',  fire-arms,  salt,  machinerv,  ^c 

Asia  and  Australia — Imports  from : — Tea,  wool, 
iniligo,  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  coffee,  pepper,  saltpetre, 
piece-goods,  rice,  lac-dve,  cinnamon,  maoe^  <doves, 
cocoa-nut-oil,  whale-oil,  ivorj-,  tin,  and  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Exports  to:— -Cotton  stufis  and 
yam,  woollens,  linens,  earthenware,  copper,  hard- 
ware, iron  and  steel,  leather,  glass,  macnmeiy,  Ac 
American  British  Colonies — Imports  fh>m  :— 
Timber,  furs,  fish,  com,  ashes,  skins,  turpentine, 
&c  Exjwrts  to : — Woollens,  cottons,  linens,  hard- 
ware, iron  and  steel,  soap,  candles,  earthenware, 
apparel,  glass,  cordage,  coal,  butter,  cheese,  Ac. 

British  West  Indies — Imports  from: — Sugar, 
coffee,  mm,  cotton,  pimento,  molasses,  mahi^any. 
logwoo<l,  fustic,  cocoa,  cochineal,  ginger,  hides 
Ac  Exports  to  : — Cotton  stuffs,  linens,  wfjoUens, 
apparel,  soap,  candles,  hardware,  iron  and  steel, 
fish,  earthenware,  cordage,  beef  and  pork,  arms 
and  ammunition. 

The  declared  real  value  of  the  total  imports  and 
exiM)rts  of  merchandise  into  and  from  the  L^niled 
Kuigdom  for  the  years  18<52  and  1863  is  shown 
in  thc^  following  table : — 
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1802 

1865 

Imports     .... 

f  BritiBh  Prodnoe 

Exports  \  Foreign   and    ) 

(     Colonial         1 

Total  Exports    ,      . 

Total  of  Imports  and ) 
Exports      ...      1 

226,716,976 

£ 
248,980,942 

123,99-2,264 
42,176,870 

146,489,768 
49,485,005 

166,168,134 
391,885,110 

196,974,773 

444,955,715 

The  various  countries  of  the  world  divided 
among  them  the  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom m  the  foUo^-ing  manner  in  the  years  1862 
and  1863.  The  value  given  is  after  the  oflficial 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  the  countries 
are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  year  1863. 

Value  op  Imports. 


British  Possessions : — 
India 

British  North  America 
Australia 

West  India  Islands . 
Ceylon     . 
Babamaa . 
Mauritios 
Cape  and  Natal 
Singapore 
Britiieth  Guiana 
Hongkong 
BermndaM 
Channel  Islands 
Belize 

Ionian  Islands 
Western  Africa 
Malta 
Gibraltar 

Falkland  Islands     . 
St.  Helena 
Aden 
Ascension 
Heligoland 

Total  of  British  Poss. 


France 

United  States    . 
Egj-pt        .        .        . 
Germany  :— 

Hanse  To-wns  . 

Prussia    . 

Mecklenburg  . 

Hanover 

Oldenburg 

Total  of  Germany 

China 

Rassda 

Netherlands 

Tiu^key 

Belgium    . 

Spain 

Foreign  Tl  e^t  Indies 

Brazil 

8M-edcn  and  Norway 
I  Peru  ... 
I  Portugal    . 
I  Denmark  . 
I  Italy  . 
i  Mexico 
(  Chili  . 

I  Western  Ai i  ica 
I  l*l)illpi)inc  Islands 
!  Japan 

■  Argentine  Republic 
1  rrupuay    . 
j  Greece 


1862 


1803 


£ 

34,133,651 

8,499,303 

7,109.809 

4,180,870 

2,488,202 

403,972 

967,714 

1,517,851 

2,375,813 

1,561,543 

164,721 

78,642 

645,801 

299,746 

339,254 

234,774 

110,819 

97,559 

20,131 

2,424 

33 

1 
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65,283,251 


21,675,516 
27,715,157 
12,225,783 


£ 

48,434,517 

8,165,669 

7,160,638 

3,998,354 

8,700,806 

2,282,713 

1,986,270 

1,919,843 

1,830,622 

1,510.500 

1,288.907 

820,314 

648,508 

298,017 

192,879 

191,207 

152,562 

69,130 

17,114 

16,255 

2,983 

12 


14,349,309 

13,591,731 

11,982.374 

12,906,642 

15,101,059 

12,419,910 

7,803.031 

8,060,278 

6,020,474 

6,025. :»45 

4,876,212 

6,174,221 

3,931,191 

6,070,838 

4,439,516 

4,580,063 

4.414,187 

4,491,000 

3,804.189 

4,463.212 

2,394,092 

3,565,328 

2,404,212 

2,072,732 

2,165,040 

2,420,513 

2,5y7,:5r>4 

2,3.'.5.583 

619,508 

2,294,337 

2,803,434 

2,288,803 

1,719.801 

1,412,284 

7(»S,M00 

1,392,198 

591..SS5 

1,2S3,631 

1,1:33,071 

1,239,051 

902,3-JS 

1,220,029 

797,508 

980,439 

Value  of  Imports. 


1862 

1865 

Austrian  Territories 

£1,179,844 

£879,467 

New  Granada    . 

811,304 

774,311 

Central  America 

492,340 

485,918 

Morocco    .... 

484,071 

427.884 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo  . 

151,719 

276,610 

Bolivia       .... 

341,982 

259,196 

French  PosBessions  in  India 

166,176 

117,036 

Algeria      .... 

47,264 

104,204 

Northern  Whale  Fishery  . 

102,623 

72,398 

Equador     .... 

95,028 

68,608 

Borneo       .... 

32,212 

45,556 

Eastern  Africa  . 



84,406 

Persian  Gulf     . 

801 

31,601 

Venezuela .... 

9,397 

23,767 

Java 

96,026 

22,417 

Siam 

37,824 

20,746 

Pacific  Islands  . 

19,630 

19,967 

Tunis         .... 

1,532, 

10,314 

Patagonia. 

2,200 

2,251 

Papal  Ports 

957 

1,099 

Arabia       .... 

— 

2 

Tripoli      . 

6,078 

— 

Persia        .... 
Total 

6 

— 

225,716,976 

248,980,942 

The  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  from  21 7,485,024/.  in  1861,  to  248,980,942/. 
in  1863,  showing  a  difference  of  31, 495,918/.  The 
whole  of  this  increase  was  in  Colonial  produce, 
the  augmentation  of  which  in  the  two  years  was 
32,0 17,710/.  First  in  the  list  of  foreign  importers, 
in  the  place  formerly  occupied  hy  the  United 
States,  stands  France,  which,  in  the  year  1863, 
found  in  tlie  people  of  Great  Britain  customers  for 
the  products  of  her  industry  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  24,000,000  sterling,  or  about  a  tenth  part  of 
the  entire  total  we  take  from  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  Next  comes  Egypt,  wliich  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  has  doubled  her  import  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Turkey,  although 
she  is  low^er  in  the  list,  Ukewise  continues  to  make 
progress.  From  Japan  the  imports  more  than 
doubled  in  1863,  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  Among  the  remaining  countries,  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  which  present  an  increase  are  China, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Uruguay,  Greece,  and  Hayti.  Those 
showing  a  decrease  are  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
Western  Africa,  New  Granada,  and  Bolivia. 

The  exports  of  British  produce  during  the  years 
1862  and  1863  were  diNided  between  the  following 
British  possesi^ions  and  foreign  countries.  The 
returns  are  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  the 
countries  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance as  buyers  of  British  produce. 


Valuk  op 

Exports. 

1869 

-1803 

British  Possessions  :— 

£ 

£ 

India       .... 

14,617,673 

19,995,6.'>7 

Australasia 

ll,944,r»06 

12,.'i06,334 

British  North  America  . 

3,9«»1.010 

4.819,030 

West  Indies     . 

2,304,917 

2,636,164 

Singapore        .        .        . 

1,064,081 

1,486,813 

Hongkong 

1,113,224 

1,473,431 

Gibraltar 

990,913 

1,267,911 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1,6.'.1,.'>34 

1 ,230,ri48 

Ceylon     .... 

.'>73,9R8 

1,076,023 

Channel  Islands 

SS^iilS 

866,216 

Malta       .... 

432,731 

623,144 

Bermuda 

218.8M) 

612,442 

Mauritius 

r,  19,868 

621,838 

Giiiuna    .... 

48l.2.'>4 

613,W7 

Ionian  Islands 

282,349 

40.'i,177 

WcKtcm  Africa 

349,619 

328,Ar,3 

Natal,      .... 

240,202 

281,982 

656 
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1865 

British  Poas.  contmued  ;— 

£ 

£ 

Honduras 

108,278 

166,062 

Aden       .... 

47,201 

45,017 

St.  Helena      .       .        . 

49.562 

38,545 

CafEraria 

2»,517 

11,851 

Falkland  lalandfl     . 

9,716 

11,808 

Ascension 

ll,41fi 

7,056 

Labuan  .... 

4,694 

— 

Heligoland      . 

Total  of  BritUh  Poos. . 

United  States    . 
Germany:— 

115 

— 

41,895,349 

50,919,654 

14,827,870 

15,851,626 

Hanse  Towns . 

9,740,386 

10,665,612 

Prussia    .... 

2,045,079 

1,916,900 

Hanover .... 

758,884 

568,497 

Mecklenburg  . 

81,841 

72,517 

Oldenburg       . 
Total  of  Germany  . 
France       .... 

49,710 

64,838 

12,675,800 

18,278,834 

9,200,867 

.^, .;>-;. 162 

Netherlands      . 

6,046,242 

(..:;:  v.  :.45 

Turkey      .... 

4,244,865 

^^ "-1,138 

Italy,  exdnd.  Roman  States 

5,056,329 

;..:m;.j83 

Egypt        .... 

2,405,982 

3.1  I '^., '40 

BrazU        .... 

8,785,781 

-.:••■■  I. -M 

Spain         .... 

8,000,098 

■^/.-liAbl 

Foreign  West  Indies 

2,674,429 

^,:+.'j7,794 

Russia       .... 

2,078,832 

'^.7i»K*40 

China        .... 

2,024,118 

'^,}!i'.!'o8 

Portugal    .... 

1,670,904 

'A.>:.''48 

Belgium    .... 

1,828,622 

LM-|..'34 

Mexico       .... 

757,828 

1,077,6-22 

New  Granada    . 

783,105 

1,570,062 

ChiU 

954,542 

1,433,119 

Argentine  Republic  . 

854,218 

1,331,138 

Peru 

824,585 

1,027,959 

Denmark  .... 

941,771 

1,005,821 

Austrian  Territories. 

787,058 

1,002,367 

Western  Africa. 

939,208 

655,238 

Java 

776,564 

652,025  1 

Sweden      .... 

603,018 

605,591 

Norway     .... 

506,059 

558,149 

Philippine  Islands     . 

458.404 

556,863 

Uruguay    .... 

453,790 

534,741 

Uayti  and  St.  Domingo    . 

478,400 

528,904 

224,825 

889,361 

248,228 

341,991 

Morocco     .... 

155,135 

174,550 

Islands  in  the  Pacific 

24,402 

141,119 

Central  America 

166,376 

140,799 

Japan        .... 

21 

108,897 

Cochin-China    . 

247 

36,697 

Papal  Ports  on  Mcditcr.   . 

46,991 

27,005 

(!ape  Verde  Islands  . 

18,487 

20,f>22 

Eastern  Africa  . 

24,235 

15,289 

Madagascar 

— 

18,085 

Siam 

21,907 

11.958 

Algeria      .... 

46,258 

11,732 

Equador    .... 

1,076 

9,878 

Portuguese  Poes.  in  India 

— 

7,211 

Tunis         .... 

1,858 

4,924 

^Vrabia,  Native  Territories 

1,189 

Northern  Wliale  V\ahery  . 

160 

23 

Perein        .... 

22,517 

— 

Paraguay  .... 

1,704 

— 

BoUvia      .... 
Total 

6G4 

— 

123,992,264 

146,489,768 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that 
the  three  best  customers  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1863,  were  India,  the  United  States,  and 
(ierraany.  In  the  total  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  there  was  an  increase  of  18  percent, 
in  1803,  compared  w^ith  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  largely 
augmented  shipments  to  British  possessions, 
which  took  about  51,000,000  of  goods,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  of  tlie  sum  total  of 
all  the  exports. 


The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  growth  uf^ 
British  commerce  in  the  course  of  the  century.  The 
figures  given  are  official  vaJue,  differing,  as 'is  weU 
known,  greatly  from  rted  or  declared  vaJtme,  The 
tables,  compiled  from  official  returns,  give  the 
value  of  the  total  import  and  export  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions  abroad,  arranged  under  triennial 
periods. 


Trlmplml  Pwriodc 


Years  ending  5  January  1799 
»  »  1800 

M  ,,  1801 

Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- ) 
ennial  Period         .       .     > 

Years  ending  5  January  1819 

»  ,»  1820 

»  1821 

Annual  Average  of  the  Xri- ) 
ennial  Period       .       .     J 

Years  ending  5  January  1839 

»»  n  1840 

»»  >*  1841 


1 


Total  Impofto  ToUlBxpMt*' 


OOelal  valiM  OfleUl 


£  £ 

25,122,203  27,317, 

24,066,700  y>,J«6.6S7 

28,257,781  84.381,61 


r,087^ 


25,815,561'  30,418,447 


nl" 


-t 
35,845,840!  52.796,1^51 
29,681, MO  42.862,«: 
31,515,222   48,345;S1! 


82,347,401    48,001  ,j 


i 


-I- 


59378.905  104J05,688! 
60,346,066  1 09.71 8,li»' 
65,873,411  116.030,4ti 


62,032.794110,184,750 


Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- 
ennial Period 

Years  ending  31  December  1858  132,633.799  305,350.6S« 
„  „  18.59 140,229,754  334,031 ,.'»!{ 

„  „  I860 158.452.924  3.V8,865,565| 

Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- )  L«--7«|-o  Monsaii 
ennial  Period       .       .     ['*«»' '^2.»«>9*32.'i5,94J 

'  I 

Years  ending  81  December  1861 '  1 68,964,004  SS9  253.757' 
„  „  1862 152,813,458  29 1.326,44l| 

„  1863 164,240,553  312,868,774 

Annual  Average  of  the  Tri-  >  Lt.  -^  jtsAxy^As^^^ 
ennial  Period        .        .      Hl«>,339,838.314,489,«5< 


The  official  value*  here  given  are  no  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  moment ;  nevertheless,  ss 
they  constitute  the  old  official  records,  they  alone 
can  serve  for  comparative  purposes.  The  ntes 
by  which  the  official  values  are  estimated  were 
fixed  in  1696,  and,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
manufactures  and  the  cheapening  of  nearly  all 
goods,  they  now  are  much  above  the -real  value, 
although  they  at  first  were  as  much  below. 

The  subjoined  two  tables  give  the  real  or  dr- 
clared  value  of  the  total  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  abroad,  in  the  two  triennial 
periods  1858-60,  and  1861-63. 


Years  ending31  December  18.'>8'l59,35I,S0l'l39,4OS,62» 

1859  1 73.852.91 5  1 55,202.1 77 

1860  203.4(«,636  164.236.9S9 


I  |l 78,870,950  lb'2,94S*6:^ 


Annual  Average  of  the  Tri-  (  j,-, 
ennial  Period 

Years  endingSl  December  186l'209,871,962'l59,4O2J0(!.l 
„  „  1862  217,773,030165,956.257 

„  „  1863  242,202,958196,709.073 

Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- )  'o.i«  ooo  jskaIit^  ft*o  ^-^ 
ennial  Period        .        .      [228,282.650174,0*2,479 


The  relative  importance  of  the  twelve  principal 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to   the 
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value  of  exports  of  British  and  Irish  prodnce  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from 
returns  of  the  inspector-general  of  imports  and 
exports,  made  on  June  20,  1864,  and  in  June 
1863.  The  figures  exhibit  the  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  the  respective  ports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  British  possessions  abroad,  in  the  years 
1862  and  1863 :— 


Sspom 

1869 

I86S 

£ 

£ 

LiTerpool    . 

50,297,185 

65,154,282 

London 

81,523,812 

86,211,510 

nmi  .... 

11,916,876 

18,556,254 

Glasgow      . 
Soutiuunpton      . 

5,776,003 
8,379,508 

6,770,868 
4,071,991 

Newcastle  . 

1,968.118 

1,894,281 

Leith  .... 

1,298,099 

1,662,899 

Greenock    . 

820,225 

455,021 

Bristol 

298,260 

841,674 

Cork    .... 

182,130 

108,102 

Dublin 

48,777 

88,196 

Belfast 

Total      . 

4,188 
106,962,555 

12,041 

130,166,569 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  regards  the  value  of 
British  exports,  Liverpool  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  mer- 
chandise passing  through  it  being  equal  in  amount 
to  that  of  «dl  the  other  eleven  ports  together. 
However,  the  relation  is  veiy  different  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  thippmg,  and  especially  the  num- 
ber of  inward-bound  vessels.  It  will  be  interest^ 
ing,  in  this  respect,  to  compare  the  above  table 
with  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  second  column 
of  page  559. 

Eoada  and  raibcmt — The  means  of  xntemal 
communieaiion  in  Great  Britain  are  probably 
superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  country. 
The  ordinary  high  roads,  which,  during  the  first 
half  of  last  centuiy,  were  execrable,  have 
been  signally  improved  since  the  close  of  the 
American  war;  and  since  the  general  introduction 
of  the  practice  of  macadamiamg,  they  may  be 
eonfidentlv  pronounced  to  be  the  verv  best  in 
Europe.  XVith  the  exception  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  no  country  is  better  supi)lied  with 
canals ;  and  by  these  means,  and  the  aid  afforded 
by  numerous  navigable  rivers,  the  conveyance  of 
the  bulkiest  articles  has  been  rendered  both  easy 
and  cheap.  It  is  now,  however,  obvious  that 
railroads  are  destined  to  supersede  the  former 
methods  of  conveyance,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
transit  of  passengers  and  of  the  lighter  and  more 
valuable  species  of  goods  is  concerned ;  and  the 
wonderful  speed  with  which  lengthened  trains  of 
carriages  are  impelled  by  steam-engines  along 
these  roads,  is  among  the  most  valuable  and 
astonishing  results  of  modem  science  and  dis- 
covery. By  facilitating  travelling  to  a  degree  that 
could  not,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  conceived 
possible;  rendering  all  the  great  markets  of  the 
empire  easilv  accessible  to  the  products  of  the  re- 
motest districts ;  obliterating  local  prejudices  and 
customs ;  reducing  the  country  to  a  homogeneous 
mass ;  and  producmg  everywhere  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation and  competidon,  these  improved  means  of 
communication  are  exercising  an  influence  of  the 
most  powerful  kind,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated. 

Subjoined  are  some  statistics  of  the  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the  years  1860, 
1861,  and  1862. 


BAilWiJS 


United 
Kingdom 


OAPrrAL.  &c.     Total  Paid  up  for  lines 
in  each  division  of  the  Kingdom  to 
81  St  December  in  each  year. 
Sham  and  Stock  :— 

fl860 

Ordinary .       .       .       .  •  1861 

1 1862 

1860 

Preference  .       .1861 

1 1862 


Total 


(1860 

1861 

1 1862 


(1860 
Loans  and  Debenture  Stock  \  1861 


Total 


U862 

(1860 

1861 
il862 


LEKQTH  of  IJStRl— 

Total  Opened  for  traffic  up  J  !5S? 
to  31st  Dec.  in  each  year  |  jg^^ 


(1860 

Total  Passengkbs  Goitvxtsd  \  1861 

( 1862 

QOOnS  CONVKTKD :— 

General  Merchandise 


Klnerals  . 

LivB  Stock  CoxvErBD— 
CatUe  .... 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1860 
1861 


Bheep 
Pigs 


Total  , 


BbCKIFTS  from  PaSSE!70XB8. 

Ist  Class  :— 


Total  Receipts 


Proportion  from  Ist  Class 
to  TotAl  Recipts  from 
Passengers    . 


Average  per  Passenger 


1861 
1862 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1860 
1861 


(1860 

1861 

1 1862 


(1860 

1861 

tl862 


8  (1860 
a  \  1861 
.    (1862 


Average  per  Mile  of  Mean  f  J!^ 
Length  of  Railways       "'  ^-^ 


2nd  Class  :— 
Total  Receipts 


-11 


(I860 
A  1861 
(1862 


Proportion  from  3d  Class  ( 1860 
to  Total  Receipts  from  \  1861 
Passengers    .       .        .    (l862 

(1860 

Average  per  Passenger  .  \  1861 

(1862 


Average  per  Mile  of  Mean  JIJ?? 
Length  of  RaUways        ^  *^* 


"(i 


£ 
190,790,867 
193,591,991 
192,077,589 
67,878,840 
73,784,336 
87,792,380 

258,664,707 
267,376,327 
284,869,969 


89,464,420 
94,951,011 
100,848,469 


348,180,127 
362,327,388 
885,218,488 


Miles 
10,433 


11,551 


163,483,572 
173,773,218 
180,486,727 


Tons 
29,470,931 
30,638,893 
80,256,9]  3 
60,386,788 
63,604,434 
63,405,864 


£ 

3,170,985 
3.143,256 
3,332,380 
Percent 
27-45 
26-75 
27-10 
d, 
86-80 
84-42 
84-72 
£ 
818 
295 


8,944,718 
3,933,119 
4,018,221 
Per  CenL 
34-15 
83-47 
82-08 
d. 
19-80 
18-46 
18-59 
£ 

386 
868 
848 
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lUUwajt 


8rd  ClaBB  and  Parliamentary  : 

(1860 

Total        .        .        .        .   -^  1861 

i  1862 

Proportion  from  8rd  Class    (1860 
to  Total  Receipts  from  j  1861 


Passengers 


il86'2 


r.1860 

Average  per  Passenger  .  -^  1861 

(1862 


(1860 

.   \  1861 

(1862 


Average  per  Mile  of  mean 
Length  of  Railways    . 

Periodical  Tickets      . 


(1860 
1861 
1862 

(1860 
1861 
1862 


•I 


(1860 
Total  Bbceiftb  from  Pabsn'obs  J  1861 

i  1862 
BoLUKa  Stock  :— 

(1860 
Locomotives    .        .        .   -^  1861 

(1862 

Carriages  naed  for  Convey-  J  .j^^. 
ance  of  Passengers  only  1  ^^^^ 

Mtlbaqe  toavklled  by  Trains  :- 


By  PassenRcr  Trains 
By  Goods  Trains    .. 

Total      . 

Number  of  Traixh  :— 
Passenger 

Goods 

Total      . 


Uniud 
Kingdom 


4,162,487 

4,386,700 

4,689,250 

Per  C«it. 

86(Vi 

87-33 

87-73 

d. 

10-65 
10-46 
10-66 
£ 
407 
412 
401 
272,807 
287,828 
3()."»,422 


11,5.>0.942 

n.7:»O,003 

12,295,273 

No. 

5,801 

6,156 

6,398 

15,076 

14,609 

15,366 


Accidents— /fWTi  all  Causa  : 
Persons  Killed  :— 

PaEsengcrs      . 


Servants  of  Companies,&c. 
Persons  Injured : — 
Passengen       .       . 


1860 
1861 
1862  I 
1860 

11861 
1862 

11860 
1861 
1862 


(1860  I 
1K61 
1862  1 
1860  I 
1861 
1862  I 

(1860 
J  1S<51 
1 1862 


1860 
1861 
18112 
1860 
1861 
1862 


(1860 
.    \  1861 
(  1862 
(  1860 

Servants  of  Companio8,i:c  J  1861 
(1862 
Bp  Accidents  to  Trains:  (In  1862) 
From  CoUiBlons  be-  )  Persons  killed 
tween  Trains,  die.  [      „       injured 
From  running  off  \ 
proper  Lines  by  I  Persons  killed 
Points         being  [     „       injured 
wrong,  kc.        .   ; 
From  Breaking   of )  p  , .,,  , 

parts  of  Engines  ^^^'"'j^y^ 
and  Carriages,  &c.)      "        injured 


Mile* 
52,816,579 
54,055.476 
67.542,831 
49,427,113 
51,085,964 
50,518,966 

102,243,692  ] 
105,141,440  ■ 
108,061,797  I 

No.  I 

2,856.558  I 
2,352,339  ! 
2,553,993  ' 
1,540,402 
1.529,651  I 
1,600,764  I 

3,896,960  I 
3,881.990  I 
4,154,757  j 


23 
79 
35 
9 
205 
181 

851 
789 
536 
33 
94 
64 


26 

15 

100  I 

5 
47 


The  cheapness  of  the  transport  of  both  poods 
and  passengers  by  railway  has  been  one  of  the 
main  reasons  of  the  enormous  progress  of  this  new 
means  of  locomotion.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  a  minimum  of  cost  has  leen  by  no  means  at- 


tained Judging  from  the  fact  that  some  lines  cbai^ 
twice  or  even  three  times  as  much  as  others  fur 
conveyance.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  axT- 
rage  fares  on  the  principal  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  each  of  the  three  usual  classes  of 
passengers,  in  the  year  1862 : — 


EnffUad  and  Wales 

Flnt 
ClaM 

d. 

Third 

d. 

d. 

Bristol  and  Exeter     . 

2-28 

1-70 

0*99 

Cornwall 

2-64 

1-77 
2-00 

0-99 
1-00 

Great  Eft8t<>m    .... 

2-50 

Great  Northern 

2-18 

1-60 

0-99 

Great  Western  .... 

2-08 

1-55 

0-96 

Lancasliipp  and  Yorkshire 

1-60 

1*35 

0-7fi 

London,  Brighton,  and  S.  Coast 

2-04 

1-47 

0-89  : 

London,  Cliatham,  and  Dover  . 

214 

1-52 

9-93 

Ix>ndon  and  Korth  Western 

1-97 

1-45 

0-95 

London  and  South  Western 

2-42 

1-72 

0-9S 

London  and  Blackwall      . 

2-54 

1-69 

0-96 

London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend 

1-03 

0-68 

0-74 

2-53' 

1-80 

0-98; 

Manchester,  South  Junction, ) 

and  Altrincham     .        .        j 

'Midland 

1-44 

1-14 

0-78 

2-37  '   1-72 

0-97 

Monmouthshire  Bailway  and  1 
1      Canal      .        .        .        .        f 
North  London   .... 

2-47 

1-48 

0-93 

0-71 

0-42 

0-42 

North  Eajttem   .... 

2-27 

1-57 

0-W 

North  Staffordshire  . 

2-00 

1-50 

l-Oi) 

South  Ea«t<>m  (including  Lon- ) 
'     don  and  Greenwich)       .        f 

1-73 

1-28 

0-78 

South  Yorkshire  Railway  and  ) 
River  Dun      .        .        .        j 

1-86 

1-40 

0-94 

Stockton  and  Darlington  . 

2-26 

1-61 

I'l: 

Soutli  Devon      .... 

2-57 

1-7-2 

0-98 

St.  Helen's  Canal  and  Railway 

1-95 

1-58 

0-93 

Taff  Valp  Railway     . 

2-05 

1-55 

1-Oii 

West  Midland    .        .        .        . 

2-73 

1-77 

0-99 

Scotland  and  Ireland 


SCOIXASD. 

Caledonian 

Dee^ide       .... 

Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen 

Junction 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow   . 
Gla.sgow  and  South  Western 
Great  North  of  Scotland  . 
TnvcmpsB  k  Aberdeen  Junction 
North  British    . 
Scottish  Central 
Scottiah  North  Eastern     . 

Ireland. 
Belfadt  and  Northern  Counties 
Belfast  nnd  County  Down 
Cork,  Blackrock.  and  Pa£sf«ge 
Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 
Dublin  and  Drogbeda 
Dublin  and  Kingstown,  and 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  &  Wexford 
Great  Southern  and  Western 
Irish  North  Wc8t<»m . 
Midland  Great  Western  of  Irlnd. 
rister         .... 
Waterford  and  Limerick  . 


d, 

1-29 
1-48 

2-00 

1-99 
1-79 
1-75 

2-00 
1-96 
2-18 
2  00 

1-89 
1-24 
1-63 
2-90 
1-62 


Soeond  j  TMri  i 
ClaM      Clm  I 

1-19  !   0-71  I 


1-20 
1-83 


1-56 
1-5.5 
1-50 


0-96 

O-97I 
0-89  I 
0-99, 
0-99  , 
6-99  1 
0-9« 
0-99, 


1-36  I   0-S4 

0-97  I    0-.'i9 

l-->2  0-8'. 

1-72  0-!>8 

1-21  1   0-78 


1-99      1-50       0-98 


I 

2-20  I  1-65 

2-10  I  1-60 

2-15  ,  1-70 

1-97  1-48 


0-99  I 

0-96  ' 
1-00 


The  immense  importance  of  railways,  while  it 
has  induced  many  continental  governmental  to 
make  them  state  institutions,  like  the  Post  Office, 
has  also  led  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  a  distinct  assertion  of  control. 

Shipping. — The  mercantile  marine  of  Great 
Britain  first  began  to  attain  to  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it  has  c«>n- 
finued  progressively  to  increase  with  the  inerea.<qng 
colonies  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  sub- 
joined tables  give  a  view  of  its  present  magnitutie, 
and  of  the  navigation  of  the  empire.  Subjoined  is 
a  statement  of  the  total  tonnage  of  British  aixl 
foreign  vessels — sailing  and  steam — which  entered 
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tnd  cleared  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
fifteen  years  1849  to  1863 :— 


T«r. 

Enterwl 

British 

Foreign 

Totol 

Toni 

Tom 

Ton. 

1849 

4,884,210 

2,035,090 

6,919,900 

1850 

4,700,199 

2,400,277 

7,100,476 

IWl 

4,938,386 

2,933,708 

7,872,094 

1853 

4,934,863 

2,952,584 

7,887,447 

IS^S 

6,055,343 

8,887,763 

8,943,106 

ISM 

5,374,551 

3,786,815 

9,161,366 

ISM 

6,270,792 

3,680,447 

8,951,239 

1M6 

6.390,715 

4,162,419 

10,553,134 

1857 

6,853,705 

4,621,494 

11,475,199 

1858 

6,439.201 

4,522,499 

10,961,700 

1859 

6,585,112 

4,636.810 

11,221,922 

1860 

6,889,009 

5,283,776 

12,172,785 

1861 

7,721,035 

6,458,554 

13,179,589 

186-i 

7,856.639 

6,2:34,451 

13,091.090 

1863 

8,430,146 

4,825,917 

13,256,063 

TMT* 

Cleared 

BriUth 

Fon-lini 

Totml 

Tom 

Ton. 

Tom 

1849 

4,785,428 

2,299,060 

7,084.488 

1850 

4.742,345 

2,662,243 

7,404,588 

1851 

4,882,490 

3,225,614 

8.108,104 

1852 

6.051,106 

8,191,596 

8,242,702 

1853 

6,212.980 

4,284,124 

9,447.104 

1854 

6,870,298 

4,137.423 

9,507,721 

1855 

6,648,940 

3,889,291 

9,538,231 

1856 

6,555,056 

4,480,859 

11,035,915 

1857 

6,840,402 

4,863,191 

11,703.593 

1858 

6,452,204 

4.896.077 

11,348,281 

1859 

6.726,731 

4,955,606 

11,682,337 

1860 

7,025,914 

6,490,593 

12,516,507 

1861 

7,699,497 

6,716,555 

13,416,052 

1862 

8,090.221 

6,854.128 

13,44-1.349 

1863 

8,589,246 

4,893,424 

13,482,670 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  number  and 
tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and  steam  vessels — 
exclusive  of  river  steamers— of  the  United  King- 
dom, employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  with 
the  number  of  men,  in  the  vears  1849-63 : — 


Mra 

EaipIo7«l 

Ye«eU 

Tons 

Eraploypd 
(exrlutlre 
of  Mailer.) 

In  tk«  Home  Tnd* 

1849 

9,610 

719,815 

44,650 

1850 

9,150 

721,153 

43,018 

1851 

9,266 

764,461 

42,954 

1852 

9,134 

768,409 

40,976 

1853 

8,851 

774.813 

42.740 

1854 

8,778 

748,714 

38,350 

1855 

8,590 

748,543 

85,476 

1856 

9,707 

787,476 

88,665 

1857 

10,064 

860,406 

43,600 

1858 

10,685 

878,852 

44,186 

1859 

10,409 

868,289 

41,922 

1860 

11,250 

913.:^33 

45.579 

1861 

11,508 

935,566 

46.650 

1862 

10,915 

875,346 

43,406 

1863 

11,133 

859,592 

43,815 

Partly  In  tta«  Hem* 
and  partly  In  the 

1849 

1,917 

287,490 

12.977 

1850 

1,507 

227.639 

10.687 

1851 

1,507 

247,582 

8,852 

1852 

.     1,105 

163,111 

7,819 

18.'i3 

.    998 

164,050 

7,694 

1854 

1,211 

221,259 

9,427 

1856 

1,281 

222,676 

9,328 

1856 

1,012 

178,590 

7,448 

1857 

1,164 

182,971 

8,207 

1858 

959 

159,303 

6,735 

1859 

907 

153,891 

6,431 

1860 

1,446 

256,359 

10,431 

1861 

1,398 

244,446 

9,698 

1862 

1,572 

275,912 

11,052 

1863 

1,810 

817,960 

12,624 

Mm 

Employed 

YeawU 

Tone 

Employed 
(exclmlre 
of  Master.) 

In  the  FoTvlrn  Tnde 

1849 

6.694 

2,089,037 

94,984 

1850 

7,235 

2,188,420 

97,725 

1851 

7,411 

2,348.892 

90,131 

1852 

7,580 

2,449,364 

110,769 

l<t53 

8,367 

2,791,224 

122,091 

1854 

7,418 

2,759,120 

114,639 

1855 

7,957 

3,018,951 

123,733 

1856 

8,551 

3,190.011 

127,805 

1857 

8,100 

3,168,105 

124,580 

1858 

8,427 

3,287.087 

126,911 

1859 

8,254 

3,246.929 

124,153 

1860 

7,823 

3,082.047 

115,582 

1861 

7,379 

3.179,683 

115,609 

1862 

7.605 

3,322,006 

119,405 

1863 

7,934 

3,617,727 

128,388 

Total 

1849 

18,221 

3,096,342 

152,611 

1850 

17.892 

3.137,212 

151,430 

1851 

18.18-4 

3.360,935 

141,937 

1852 

17,819 

3.380.884 

159,563 

1853 

18,206 

3.730.087 

172,525 

1854 

17,407 

3,729.093 

162.416 

1855 

17,828 

3.990.170 

168,537 

1856 

19,270 

4.156,077 

173,918 

1857 

19,328 

4,211,482 

176,387 

1858 

20,071 

4.325,242 

177.832 

1859 

19,670 

4,269,109 

172,506 

1860 

20,019 

4,251,739 

171,592 

1861 

20,285 

4,359.695 

171.957 

1862 

20,092 

4,473,294 

173.863 

1863 

20,877 

4,795,279 

184,727 

The  relative  importance  of  the  twelve  principal 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to  nhipping 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  entered  inwards  and 
cleared  outwards  from  these  ports  during  the  year 
1863:— 


Cleared  Outward* 

1863 

865 

Porta 

Vw»l. 

Tons 

Vcnel. 

Ton. 

London   .    . 

11,608 

3,441,519 

8,167 

2.590,821 

Liverpool     . 

4.682 

2,658.732 

4,604 

2,643,391 

Newcastle    . 

4,492 

762.164 

8,04^ 

1,506.268 

Hull    .    .    . 

2,959 

723,901 

2.238 

691,301 

Southampton 

1,209 

855,515 

1,124 

844,667 

Lcith  .    .    . 

1,691 

291,721 

588 

178.845 

Bristol     .    . 

954 

242.879 

263 

84,910 

Glasgow  .    . 

626 

188.303 

928 

317,128 

Oreenock     . 

476 

181,770 

268 

125,271 

Dublin    .    . 

478 

135,566 

196 

72,684 

Cork   .    .    . 

375 

115,634 

93 

28,691 

Belfast    .    . 

818 
29,868 

87,401 

106 

36,326 

Total    .     . 

9,185,105 

26,621 

8,520,303 

In  the  year  1863,  there  were  hxtUt  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1,160  vessels,  of  360,987  tons.  Of  the<<e 
881  were  sailing  vessels,  and  279  steamers.  Of 
the  sailing  vessels,  142  were  built  of  iron,  and  of 
the  steamers  240.  London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle, 
Liverpool  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Bristol,  are  the 
principal  building  ports.  Ships  built  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  western  ports,  are  in 
higher  estimation  than  those  built  on  the  Tyne 
and  the  Wear,  at  least  for  those  branches  of  trade 
where  the  best  ships  are  required.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  the  buildmg  of  iron  steam  ships  has  been 
immensely  extended  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde. 

Money. — The  metallic  money  of  the  Unitetl 
Kingdom  consists  partly  of  gold,  and  partly  of 
silver  and  copper,  coins.  The  standard  of  gold 
coin  is  11  parts  fine  to  1  part  alloy :  a  pound  troy 
of  this  standard  gold  is  coined  into  46  sovereigns 
and  -f^ths  of  a  soverei^,  or  into  46/.  14x.  6c/. ;  so 
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that  the  sovereipi  contains  11 3*001  grains  fine, 
and  123*274  grains  standard,  gold. 

The  standard  of  silver  coin  is  11  oz.  2  dwt.  fine 
to  18  dwt.  alloy.  Since  1816,  a  pound  of  this 
standard  silver  has  been  coined  into  66  shillings, 
so  that  each  shilling  contains  80*727  irrains  pure 
silver,  and  87*27  grains  standard.  Silver  coins 
form  a  mere  subsidiary  currency,  and  are  legal 
tender  to  the  extent  only  ol  40». 

Copper  coins  are  muchL  over-valued  in  currency, 
and  are  legal  tender  to  the  extent  only  of  la. 

But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  considerable 
transactions  in  the  United  Kingdom  having  re- 
ference to  money,  are  settled  by  the  intervention 
of  pa])er;  that  is,  by  the  agency  of  the  notes  of 
the  different  banking  companies,  or  of  bills.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  no  bank  note  can  be  issued 
for  less  than  U^  but  in  Scotland  they  may  be 
issficd  so  low  as  1/. ;  the}'  are  all  made  payable  to 
hearer  on  demand,  either  in  coin  or  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  latter,  with  the  banks  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  the  principal  banking 
establishments.  Bills  vary  in  every  possible  way, 
in  regard  to  amount,  time,  and  place  of  payment 

Cornftitution. — For  full  details  in  regard  to  this 
important  head,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
It  is  here  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  British 
constitution  appears  to  have  been  at  its  outset 
substantially  the  same  with  the  constitution 
originally  established  in  most  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean states  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  England  alone  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  preserve  that  distribution  of  power 
among  the  different  orders  of  the  community 
which  at  one  time  prevailed  among  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  other  continental  nations.  The 
government  is  mixed,  behig  partly  monarchical, 
partly  aristocratical,  and  partly  democratical.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or 
rather  in  the  ministers  chosen  by  him,  while  the 
legislative  authority  is  shared  uy  the  sovereign 
and  by  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
former  of  these  luniscs  consists  of  the  heads  of  the 
church,  and  of  nobles  whose  dignity  is  hereditary, 
and  who  are  generally  possessed  of  lai^e  fortunes. 

In  1865  it  consisted,  mc.  minors,  of— 


fecrs  of  the  blood  royal 
Archbishops  (1  Irish  representative) 

Dukes 

Marquises 

Earls 

yiscounts 

Bnrons 

Sfotcli  representative  Peers  . 

Irifh  ditto 

Kn^'lish  Bishops     .... 
Iribh  representative  ditto 

Total     . 


8 
3 

20 
19 

110 
'2*i 

209 
\S 
28 
24 
4 


The  House  of  Commons — the  predominating 
power  in  the  state — consists  of  6o8  representa- 
tives chosen  by  electors  in  the  different  counties 
and  represented  towns  ;  and  though  the  sovereign 
be  not^  his  ministers  are,  respon.sible  to  it  and  to 
the  H.  of  Lords  for  all  acts  done  by  them  in  their 
public  capacity.  According  to  the  theor>'  of  the 
constitution,  the  H.  of  C.  is  chosen  by  and  rejire- 
sents  the  wishes,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  the 
British  people.  But  if  by  people  l)e  meant  the 
full-gro>vn  male  pop.  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  this 
statement  is  altogether  erroneous.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  pop.  has  not,  and  never  had, 
anything  directly,  and  but  little  indirectly,  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  H.  of  C. 
Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832, 
the  meraljers  for  counties  in  England  were  chosen 
by  persons  having  a  freehold,  or  a  life  interest  in 


freehold  property,  worth  40«.  a  year;  and  in  towns 
the  right  of  election  was  usually  in  the  coipoiatioD, 
or  in  the  corporation  and  freemen.  Thathoatility 
to  the  old  system  that  paved  the  wav  for  the  Re- 
form Act  was  not  oopasioned  so  much  by  the  faidty 
mode  in  which  representatives  were  chosen  in 
towns  entitled  to  send  them  to  the  H.  of  C,  as 
by  the  decayed  condition  of  many  of  these  towns. 
The  pari,  boroughs  had  all  been  specified  pie- 
viously  to  the  Revolution ;  and  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  constitution  for  admitting  represen- 
tatives for  such  new  boroughs  as  might  aftowords 
attain  to  importance,  or  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  such  of  the  pari  boroughs  as  might  happen  to 
fall  into  insignificance.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  many  commercial  and  mannfacUiring  towns, 
such  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Paisley,  md 
others,  which  had  attained  to  vast  wealth  and 
importance  aAer  the  part  boroughs  were  selected, 
were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  representatioii. 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  boroughs  that  had 
become  quite  unimportant  continued  to  enjoy  thix 
valuable  privilege.  A  distinction  of  this  aovt'conld 
not  be  long  endured  ;  and  but  for  the  engros«ai^ 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  late  French  wer, 
it  would,  most  likely,  have  been  obviated  some 
twent^v  years  sooner.  The  Reform  Act,  by  div 
franchising  a  good  many  decayed  and  txiflin^ 
boroughs,  and  enfranchising  the  greater  ones,  and 
giving  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  the  holders  of  10/.  houses,  rendered  the  H.  > 
of  C.  more  democratical  than  formerly,  and,  con- 
sequently, made  it  correspond  better  with  the 
theory  of  the  constitution.  This  tendency  has 
also  been  strengthened  by  the  changes  that  were 
at  the  same  time  made  in  the  county  reprcMD- 
tation.  The  total  number  of  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  as  follows,  in  the 
session  of  1866  : — 

OfCoDQtiet  **i2!S|S*  T«*l 

England  .        .        .        162                 338  5fW 

Scotland  ...          80                   2S  M 

Ireland   ...         64                  41  lO-S 


Total 


266 


The  property  qualification  for  member^  was  not 
disturbed  .by  the  Reform  Bill ;  it  amounted  to  GOOJL 
for  the  knights,  and  SOQL  for  the  burgesses ;  but  it 
has  been  abolished  by  21  &  22  Vict  c.  26,  of  June 
28,  18o8.  The  other  grounds  of  exclusion  have 
remained,  and  have  even  been  partially  increased. 
No  one  can  sit  or  vote  in  parliament  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Xo  excise, 
custom,  stamp,  or  other  revenue  officer  is  eligible. 
Since  1840,  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  is 
excluded  from  being  elected ;  the  same  holds  good 
with  respect  to  all  the  later  judges.  The  master 
of  the  rolls  alone  is  eligible.  No  English  or  Scotch 
peer  can  be  elected  to  the  House  of  CommonA.  hot 
an  Irish  peer  may ;  finallv,  foreigner,  even  when 
naturalised,  unless  the  right  be  conceded  in  ex- 
press terms,  as  well  as  persons  who  have  been 
convict«d  of  treason  or  felony,  are  ineligible. 

To  possess  the  franchise  in  a  borough,  a  perMO 
must  occupy,  as  owner  or  tenant,  a  house  of  the  chtu 
yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10/.  The  rights  of 
the  old  buigesses  or  freemen  to  vote  have  been  pre- 
sen'ed.  All  persons  who  as  buigesses  or  as  free> 
men  would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  if  the  Kefonn 
Bill  had  not  been  passed,  are  still  permitted  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  If  a  person  have  ptupeity 
which  would  qualify  him  as  a  borough  elector,  hd 
cannot,  instead  of  becoming  a  borough  electa, 
choose  in  respect  of  that  pniperty  to  qualify  as  a 
county  elector.  The  qualifying  estate  for  the 
county  must  be  either — first,  a  freehold  of  inhe- 
ritance of  the  clear  vcarlv  value  of  not  less  than 
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forty  shilluigs  ;  secondly,  a  fteehold  for  life  of  the 
MUhe  value,  provided  it  is  in  the  actual  and  hctna 
fide  occupation  of  the  party  claiming  to  vote,  or 
shall  have  been  acquired  by  marriagei  mairiage 
settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or 
office.  If  the  freeholder  for  life  ia  not  in  actual 
occupation^  or  shall  have  acquired  his  estate  other- 
wise than  m  the  mode  above  mentioned,  his  free- 
hold must  be  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than  107.  per  annum.  Before  the  Reform  Act  all 
who  held  freehold  property  for  life  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  forty  snillmgs,  were  entitled  to 
vote  irrespective  of  the  manner  of  its  acquisition, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  occupation.  Persons 
flo  qualified  to  vote  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act 
are  sdll  permitted  to  exercise  the  franchise  so 
long  as  the}'  continue  seized  of  the  same  freehold. 
Thirdly,  copyhold  or  other  property  not  of  free- 
hold tenure,  provided  the  interest  be  for  life,  or  for 
any  larger  estate  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  not 
less  than  lOil  Fourthly,  leaseholds,  of  the  clear 
yearlv  value  of  lOiL,  if  the  term  was  originally  not 
less  than  sixty  years,  and  of  the  clear  ip^early  value 
of  50/1  or  upwards,  if  the  term  was  origintdly  not 
less  than  twenty  years.  Fifthly,  by  uie  occupa- 
tion of  any  lands  or  tenements  for  which  the 
tenant  pays  a  yearly  rent  of  not  less  than  507. 
This  latter  qualification  was  introduced  by  the  so- 
called  Ghandos  clause,  llie  other  legal  require- 
ments for  electors  have  continued  in  force.  Aliens, 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  of  im- 
sound  mind,  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  or  con- 
victed of  certain  offences,  are  incapable  of  voting. 
No  one  can  vote  who  possesses  a  freehold  convey«i 
to  him  merely  for  the  purpose  of  empowering  him 
to  vote.  The  judges,  constables,  and  many  officers 
who  are  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
are  disqualified. 

To  preserve  the  independence  of  members  of  the 
H.  of  C,  it  was  enacted,  by  statute  6  Anne,  that, 
if  any  member  shall  accept  any  office  of  profit 
from  the  crown,  his  election  shall  be  void,  and  a 
new  writ  issue,  but  he  is  eligible  for  re-election. 
This  pro>'iBion  has  been  made  the  means  of  re- 
lieving a  member  from  his  trust,  which  he  cannot 
resign,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  stewardship  of 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  a  nominal  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  practice 
b^gan  only  about  the  year  1750,  and  has  since 
been  generally  acquiesced  in  from  its  convenience 
to  all  parties,  though  it  is  open  to  question  how 
far  the  office  can  now  be  strictly  deemed  within 
the  disqualifying  words  of  the  statute  of  Anne. 
In  the  construction  of  this  act  the  resignation  of 
office  has  not  been  held  to  be  complete  until  the 
anointment  of  a  successor,  and  the  resumption  of 
omce,  no  appointment  intervening,  not  to  vacate 
a  seat  Further,  that  a  first  commission  in  the 
anny  or  navy  vacates  a  seat ;  but  subsequent  com- 
missions do  not. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  resulting  from 
the  free  constitution  of  the  H.  of  C.  has  been 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  The  people  owe  to  it 
what  no  other  European  nation  has  enjoyed — a 
really  free  press.  According  as  the  people  in- 
(rreased  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  members 
for  populous  places  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate 
public  opinion,  it  became  of  importance  to  them 
to  have  their  speeches  printed  and  circulated  over 
the  country.  Hence,  though  the  reporting  of  de- 
bates be  a'  breach  of  privilege,  it  has  long  been 
practised,  with  the  consent  of  aU  parties.  Mem- 
bers, in  fact,  speak  less  to  the  house  than  to  the 
reporters,  and,  through  them,  to  the  country; 
and  the  censures  and  comments  in  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  indulge  become  a  warrant  and 
an  apology  for  similar  censures  on  the  part  of 
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journalists.  It  would  have  been  subversive  of 
every  principle  of  justice  to  punish  the  latter  for 
what  had  been  proclaimed  with  impunity  by  the 
former.  Hence  it  is  that  the  nation  is  really 
indebted  for  the  freedom  of  the  press—that  u,  for 
the  palladium  and  only  real  saieguard  of  rights 
and  liberties — ^not  so  much  to  the  votes,  as  to  the 
debates  carried  on  in  the  H.  of  C.  Freedom  of 
debate  produced  freedom  of  printing;  and,  con- 
sequently, gave  the  only  effectual  security  for 
good  government,  and  the  only  real  check  upon 
abuse.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  mainly  indebted  to 
this  free  press  for  the  high  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Next  to  the  security  afforded  by  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  tried  by  jury  has  been  the  grand 
bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. This  institution  is  of  verjr  remote  origin, 
and,  like  representative  assemblies,  was  at  one 
time  introduced  into  several  European  countries. 
It  is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  great  charter, 
that  ^mdlus  Kber  homo  ccqnatuTf  vel  impriton- 
etuTy  out  exuletf  aut  aUquo  alio  modo  dedruetur, 
niti  per  legcde  judicium  parimn  morum,  vel  per 
legem  terrte,*  *  The  founders  of  the  English  laws,' 
says  Blackstone,  *have  with  excellent  forecast 
contrived  that  no  man  should  be  called  to 
answer  to  the  king  for  any  capital  crime,  unless 
upon  the  preparatory  accusation  of  twelve  or  more 
of  his  fellow  subjects  (the  grand  jury) ;  and  that 
the  truth  of  every  accusation,  whether  preferred  in 
the  shape  of  indictment,  information,  or  appeal, 
shonld  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  twelve  of  Jiis  equals  and  neighbours 
(the  petty  jury)  y  indifferently  chosen,  and  superior 
to  suspicion.  So  that  the  liberties  of  England 
cannot  but  subsist  so  long  as  this  palladium  re- 
mains sacred  and  inviolate,  not  only  from  all 
open  attacks,  which  none  will  be  so  hardy  as  to 
make,  but  also  from  all  secret  machinations, 
which  may  sap  and  undermine  it,  by  introducing 
new  and  aibitrar}'  methods  of  trial,  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and 
courts  of  conscience.'     (Book  iv.  cap.  27.) 

With  the  exception  of  England,  trial  by  jury, 
in  most  other  countries,  was  not  long  in  being 
either  suppressed  or  perverted;  that  is,  juries 
were  either  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the 
power  to  tiy  prisoners  entrusted  to  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  different  governments,  or  the 
mstitution  was  kept  up  in  name  only,  its  object 
and  spirit  bein^  totally  changed.  Instead  of 
jurymen  being  *■  indifferently  chosen,  and  free  from 
suspicion,'  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  jury 
trial,  they  were  not  unfirequently  selected  by  the 
crown,  or  its  creatures. 

In  England,  the  selection  of  jurymen  having 
been  always,  or  at  least  very  generally,  made  on 
fair  principles,  jury  trial  has  been  deservedly  in 
the  highest  degree'popular.  The  chaige  has  to  be 
referred  to  tw^ve  individuals  fairly  selected  from 
among  the  freeholders  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  luiless  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  charge  is  well  founded,  the  accusation  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  no  farther  legal  proceedings  can 
be  instituted  against  the  accused. 

The  signal  benefits  derived  from  jury  trial  in 
criminal  cases,  and  in  charges  of  treason  and 
sedition;  and  the  fact  that,  were  it  given  up  in 
one  class  of  cases,  it  might  graduallv  fall  uito 
disuse  in  others,  seem  to  be  the  principal  causes 
of  its  being  continued  as  a  means  of  trying  all 
descriptions  of  civil  suits.  The  fair  presumption, 
however,  would  seem  to  be,  that  a  large  class  of 
civil  cases  might  be  as  well  or  better  decided  by  a 
judge  or  ju<lges  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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The  powers  of  parliament  are  politically  omni- 
iwt^ent  within  the  United  Kin^i^dom  and  ita  colonies 
and  dependencies.  It  can  make  new  laws,  and 
enlarge,  alter,  or  repeal  those  existing.  Its  au- 
thority extends  to  all  ecclesiastical,  temporal,  ci\Tl, 
or  military'  matters,  and  it,s  powers  to  altering  or 
changing  its  own  constitution.  It  U  the  highest 
court,  over  which  no  other  has  jurisdiction. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  period 
of  the  Union : — 


BMign 

Parlla. 
ment 

Wbnimat 

When  dlMolred'  Existed 

Y.  M.  D. 

George  III. 

Irt    27  Sept.  1796;29Jan.  1802  6  11  18 

2nd   31  Auk.  1802  24  Oct.    180«4     1  2.'i 

3nl 

15  Dec.    1806 

29  Apr.  1807  0    4  15 

4th 

22  June  1807 

24  Sept.  1812  6    8    7 

5th 

24  Nor.  1812 

10  June  1818  6    6  16 

., 

6th 

4  Aug.   1818 

29  Feb.  1820 1     6  26 

George  IV. 

7th 

23  Apr.    1820 

2  June  1826  6    1    9 

8th  il4Nov.  1826 

24  July  1830  8    8  10 

William  IV 

9th   |26  0ct.    1830 

22  Apr.  18310    6  28 

10th    14  June  1881 

3  Dec.  18321     6  20 

" 

11th  '29  Jan.    1883  30  Dec.  18841  11     1 

12th    19  Feb.    1835  18  July  1837  2    6    0 

Victo'ria  . 

18th 

14  Nov.  1837,23  June  1841  8    7    9 

14th 

11  Aug.  1841  23  July  1847  5  11    6 

Ifith 

21  Sept.  18471  1  July  1852  4  11    9 

^^ 

16th 

4  Novt   1852  20  Mar.  1857  4    4  16 

17th 

30  Apr.   1867  23  Apr.  1859  1  11  23 

18th 

81  May   1859   6  July  1866  6    1    6 

»» 

19th 

6  Feb.    1866                       | 

The  union  of  Ireland  with  England  was  carried 
into  eflTect  January  1,  1800,  and  the  parliament 
which  sat  the  same  month,  and  which  included 
the  members  from  Ireland,  is  styled  the  first 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  parliament  which  as- 
sembled January  29,  1833,  is  styled  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament. 

Religion. — The  most  perfect  toleration  is  given 
to  the  professors  of  different  religious  creeds  in  the 
U.  Kiiigdom.  But,  from  the  Revolution  down  to 
1829,  Catholics  were  excluded  from  parliament, 
and  were  incapable  of  holding  most  offices  of  trust 
and  emolument.  These  unjust  and  degrading  dis- 
nbilirics  were,  however,  removed  at  the  epoch  re- 
ferred to;  and  Catholics  may  now  be  elected 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  are  eligible  to 
almost  all  offices.  The  repeal  of  the  test  and  cor- 
poration acts,  in  1828,  removed  sundry  disabilities 
under  which  dissenters  previously  laboured. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  has  retained 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government  with 
its  subordination  of  ranks,  and  is  a  ven'  richly- 
endowed  institution.  Its  tenets,  whicli  are  partly 
Lutheran  and  part-ly  Calvinistic,  are  embodied  in 
the  famous  39  Articles.  The  Kirk,  or  established 
church  of  Scotland,  which  is  Presbyterian  in  form 
and  Calvinistic  in  principle,  is  moderately  well 
endowed.  The  greatest  equality  subsists  among 
its  members ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  an  essentially  popular  body. 

The  Church  of  England  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  support,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  such  also  was  the  case  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  previously  to  the  disniption, 
in  1843,  occasioned  by  the  disputes  relating  to 
patronage,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Church.  But  it  has  always  been  quite  otherwise 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
latter  is  identical  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Inanmuch,  however,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Ke- 
formation  never  made  any  considerable  jmigress 
in  Ireland,  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhabitants 
have  always  been  Koman  Catholics^  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  been  that  of  a  small  minority 


I  only,  and  has  never  possessed  the  esteem  of  the 
I  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  always  re- 
garded it  as  a  usurpation,  as  being  originally  foreeii 
upon  them  by  the  arms,  and  upheld  by  the  power 
of  England,  and  as  being  ho«(tile  alike  to  their 
religion  and  their  secular  interests.  Much  of  the 
disturbance  and  disaffection  that  always  prevail  in 
Ireland  may  be  ascribed  to  this  unhappy  consti- 
tution of  the  Establish^l  Church.  The  furnishing 
of  religious  instruction  to  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
to  those  who  are  too  poor  to  be  able  easily  to  fur- 
nish it  for  themselves,  has  always  been  held  to  be 
a  principal  object  of  an  established  church.  And 
it  is  in  truth  little  better  than  a  contradiction  and 
an  absurdity,  to  make  the  church  of  a  small  and 
opulent  minority  the  national  church,  and  to  ap- 
propriate to  its  exclusive  use  funds  that  might 
amply  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
whole  people.  It  Ls  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
majority  should  tamely  acquiesce  m  such  a  state 
of  things ;  they  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  insalt 
to  their  religion,  and  as  an  outrage  upon  their 
sense  of  justice.  Common  sense  would  suggest, 
either  that  the  Catholic  should  be  made  the  estab^ 
lished  religion  of  Ireland,  or  if  not,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic clergj'  should  participate,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  adherents,  in  the  endowments 
now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  cleigymen  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — That  portion  of  the 
national  revenue  that  is  withdrawn  from  the  public 
by  means  of  taxes,  and  appropriated  to  the  u$e  c^ 
government.,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  aboot 
70,000,000/.  steriing.  The  revenue  increased  by 
20,000,000/.,  or  forty  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  about  50,000,CKKU.  in 
the  year  1840,  and  rose  to  52,000,000/.  in  \SAZ.  and 
to  63,000,000/.  in  1845.  From  1845  till  1852,  the 
revenue  remained  stationary' ;  but  in  1853  it  had 
risen  to  54,000,000/.,  in  1854  to  56,000,0001,  in  1855 
to  63,000,000/.,  in  1856  to  68,000.000/:,  and  in  1859  to 
the  70,000,000/.  where  it  now  stands.  This  is  a  veiy 
large  sum ;  but  it  must  not  thence  be  infened  that 
taxation  is  here  comparatively  heavy.  It£<i  pre^s^ore 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  actual'amount  of  the 
sum  taken  from  the  people  and  lodged  in  the  coffers 
of  the  treasury ;  but  oy  the  mode  in  which  taxe«  aw 
imposed,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  them. 
In  some  countries  taxes  are  imposed  on  certain 
classes  only;  and  even  where  this  gross  inequality 
does  not  exist,  they  are  oflen  imposed  on  erroneous 
principles,  and  in  a  way  that  makes  their  assess- 
ment and  collection  peculiariy  difficult  and  inju- 
rious. But  in  the  if.  Kingdom  taxation  pres^» 
eoually,  or  very  nearly  so,  on  all  classes ;  and. 
without  pretending  to  say  that  this  system  of  tax- 
ation w  perfect,  or  that  it  mi^ht  not  be  materially 
improved,  it  appears,  speaking  generally,  to  l^ 
founded  on  sound  principles,  and  is  practically  a^ 
little  injurious  as  it  could  well  be  rendered.  The 
infiuence  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  has  nut 
been  hostile  to  the  increase  of  public  opulence  and 
private  comfort  To  the  desire-  of  rising;  in  the 
world,  the  increasing  pressure  of  taxation  daring 
times  of  war  superadded  the  fear  of  being  thivwD 
down  to  a  lower  station ;  and  the  two  together 
produced  results  not  to  be  looked  for  from  tlw 
unassisted  agency  of  either.  Oppressive  taxes 
would  have  had  an  opposite  effect ;  and  instead  of 
producing  new  displays  of  industrj'  and  economy, 
would  have  produced  only  despair  and  national 
impoverishment 

About  two-thirds  of  the  public  revenue  are  de- 
rived from  duties  of  customs  and  excise ;  and  the 
rest  from  the  property  and  income  tax,  the  duties 
on  stamps,  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  post-office. 

The  subjoined  statement  is  the  official  aecooiii 
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of  the  gross  public  income  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  year  ended  the  30th  day  of  June,  1864:— 


Public  Income,  1868-4. 

£ 
.     22,821 ,000 


-    644,094    1    1 


Customs     .... 

Excise         .... 

St4imp8       .... 

Taxes  (Land  and  ABsessed) 

Property  Tax     . 

Post  Office 

Crown  Lands  (Net)  * . 

HlSCELLANHOUS  ;— 

Produceof  the  Sale 
of  Old  Stores  and 
other  Military  and 
Naval  extra  Re- 
ceipts   . 

Amount  received" 
from  the  Bevenues 
of  India  on  ac- 
count of  the  Effec- 
tive and  Non- 
effective Charges  }-l,164,889  18  7 
of  British  Troops 
serving  in  that 
country  (includ- 
ing 369,889/.  1 8*  7d 
arrear  charges)    .J 

Allowance  out  of 
Profits  of  Issue 
received  from  the 
Bank  of  England, 
perAct24Vict.c.3J 

Miscellaneous   Re-  \ 
cdpts,    including!     oja^K^    \    a 
Imprest  and  other  f    '>***>^**i    *    * 
Moneys        .        . ) 


18,666,000 
9,462,000 
3,260.000 
8,635,000 
3,820,000 
305,500 


s.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  .0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


131,578    0    0 


3,023,460    4    0 


Total  Bevenue         .       69,992,960    4    0 

The  public  expenditure,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  kept  pace  with  the  revenue.  The 
great  items  of  expenditure  are  the  interest  of 
the  National  Debt,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  navy,  which  together  take  considerably 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sum  raised 
by  taxation,  leaving  less  than  one-third  for  the 
general  ^^vemment  of  the  realm.  Subjoined  is 
the  official  account  of  the  gross  public  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ended 
the  30th  June,  1864  :— 


PUBUC  EXPKNDrrURB,  1868-4. 


«.   d. 


Interest  and  Management  of  the  Per- 
manent Debt 28,714,810  11  7 

Terminable  Annuities        .        .        .  2,174,350  12  4 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds     .        .  92,500    0  0 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills        .        .  315,558    5  10 

Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund  :— 

CivU  List 406,015  14  6 

Annuities  and  Pensions     .        .        .  822,485    3  9 

Salaries  and  Allowances     .        .        ,  176,260    6  1 

Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Pensions      .  170,327    2  1 

Courts  of  Justice         ....  680,001  18  11 

Miscellaneous  Clharges        .        .        .  181,433  15  11 

Supply  Services  :— 

Army .        .  14,650,154    6  1 

Navy 10,909,602    7  9 

Miscellaneous  Civil  Services       .        .  7,360,838  19  1 

Salaries.  &c.  of  Revenue  Departments  4,548,883  10  1 

Packet  Service 679.396  18  2 

Kertch  and  Yenikale  Prize  Money     .  85,925    0  0 

Scheldt  Toll  Redemption    .       .       .  174,598  16  1 


Total  Expenditure         .  66,643,078    2    3 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  amount 
of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  15  years  1860-64. 
In  accordance  with  the  system  upon  which  the 
budget  estimates  have  been  framed,  the  financial 
period  up  to  the  year  1854  ended  on  the  5th  of 
April,  and  subsequently  on  the  last  day  of  March. 


The  net  amounts  ©f  r^t^ienm  and  expend! hirfi  are 
^von  up  to  thit  Pnd  af  the  ftouidal  year  1  ti65-56, 
anil  the  gr^m  amounts  after  that  pefifKl :— 


BHivnu*          ExiH9i4lt4T« 

Tian  iiHifd 

NiituioUBta 

JC 

M 

April  5,      1850         .        . 

5i?,91t3,91fl 

6M7e,417 

„            1H51 

ftS,fHS7.ft^ 

40,88'^  ,3sa 

Ifi^^i 

Ii2.4na,3l0 

flO,:f9 1,-123 

TH-'ja 

f-a.24Vl« 

W>JB^,47« 

IftH 

W. 774.905 

5K2J»)JlM 

March  31,  lgJ^5 

50,496,1  M 

e-'>,«U2,9«2 

65JIM391 

«e»4Sfl,945 

n.fm.m2 

75,588,G<I7 

i^^&        .       . 

e7,e*ti,ei3 

«ft,128,i59 

iH.<in       .      , 

t!.'i,477,2^ 

64.663,883 

imvi 

7]/*H9,flfi9 

63.503,28© 

3861 

7u.ii»nx,7i 

7^,7U2,0fi9 

mn      .      . 

fiti.fi7J,479 

71,116,4^5 

IMA 

7l],(Ht3>6l 

6p,3ll2,W8 

1864         .        . 

70,20^,^64 

67,058,286 

Sijlyoined  in  a  Btatoment  exhibidng  the  gross 
revenue,  after  (Ipthi el infjr  rt^imyinuiitfl,  allnwajjcM^ 
di^'4HiiitH,  drawbacki^,  ami  lMnuitic8  in  the  not  me 
of  dmwlntkj>},  for  Great  Uriiain  and  Ireland,  for 
eoih  year  fwrn  1W2-S  to  1M151-2,  calculated^in 
periods  of  five  ycai^  viwh.  *rhc  rempts  of  the 
Pofit" office,  crown  l:iruk  :i[iil  nf  aU  utfaer  i)OtLR?fS 
raiwd  in  Ire  I  and  lownfilji  Elie  rGvenucss  of  the 
United  KLngdum^  are  included  ill  the  revenue  of 
Irulund. 


TfPr 

GfeHtfirlCitll 

iTllMd 

1FU2-43 
lB4;j-44 
1M4-45 
llW.'Mli 
1446^7 

4*^,041,934 
M,34»,7ia 

rji;534,ftr-7 

4,508,691 
4.14N,48T 
4,4*fn,218 
4,70 H. 291 

4,o.'^d,ai3   1 

264,0^2,7^ 

22,484,700 

1843-f^l 
ISWWjI 
1851^2 

m,4fffl..'546 

f>2,fi58.W4l 
.■^2,404419 
fil,(^n,il49 

4, 4  M, 4^7 
4/til,fi93 
4.W5.a07 
4,261 ,ftftl 
4 ,324,64^ 

21,H7,7e3 

a60,B#»,llH> 

]8fi2-fi3 

r»2,4O0,6.'^^ 
f>ri,4"W,6:.8 

fla,W3.L'03 
64 ,721, 083 

4Am,9n 

«. 9*4  ,,'527 

fi,no(j^r8e 
fi*fifl,39a 

0,&7r,R3& 

JK)2,644,fin9 

9O,0CA,,M4 

I«.^7-flft 

i«5*m;o 

}8HllHJl 

l*i61-^a 

fi»,921,34Jt 
IJe,HH),B77 
6a.yt?4,li3B 
«-2.49^.74a 
filp;kRI,749 

002,822 ,4f>l 

6J3T,15l 
S,4.18.«70 
7,076,732 

6,7fl:#,eoe 

J4J(,(367^7 

A  return  mured  for  in  paiilamcnt  in  the  s^itmi 
of  IHna,  sb^tWM  that  lit  IfiOl  tKo  ip^iaa  revenue  4:iA- 
Icctfd  in  Groat  Britain,  ej^cbcbng  miecellniiGyuA 
r^?ci4jftMT  nmfMintcd  to  3E?,l'lS^r>25i,,  and  in  JreLand 
to2,910,217i  In  the  financial  year  1861 -fi2  the 
amount,  as fJeen  in  thi?iibaTe  tflUe,Vius6I.3BO,74ll/, 
received  of  (ireat  Hritijiii,  and  ti,732,fi0fii  of  Ire- 
land, Tberi'fnre,  in  IHlii  the  j^td!^  revenue  r^ 
oeiv4=(L  in  Ctn.^at  If  ri  tain  am  nun  ted  to  M.  7a.  tier 
head  gifpupidatit^n,  and  in  bdand,  11^.  2d, ;  while^ 

oo  2 
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in  1861-^2,  the  amount  per  head  was  2L  13».  in 
Great  Britain,  and  U  d«.  bd,  in  Ireland. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibite  the  total  amount 
produced  by  each  branch  of  the  revenue,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  after  deducting 
repavments  and  drawbacka,  Ac,  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31, 1863:— 


Customs  : 

Great  Britaia 
Ireland. 


United  Kingdom . 

IKLAUD  REVEXUB  :  EXCIHB — 

Great  Britain 
Ireland. 


United  Kingdom  . 

Stamps— 

Great  Britain 
Ireland . 


United  Kingdom . 

Income  and  Property  Tax- 
Great  Britain 
Ireland. 


United  Kingdom . 

AflSBSSKD  Taxes— 
Great  Britain 

Land  Tax— 
Great  Britain 

Total  Inland  Revenue- 
Great  Britain 
Ireland . 


United  Kingdom  . 

Post  Office— 

Great  Britain 
Ireland. 


United  Kingdom  . 


Woods,  FoRBerrs,  and  Land  Reve- 
nues— 
Great  Britain 


Miscellaneous— 
Great  Britain 
Ireland . 


United  Kingdom  . 

Total— 

Great  Britain 
Ireland . 


United  Kingdom  , 


£ 

31,780,816 
2,258,077 


24,038,893 


14,461,922 
2,722,861 


17,174,288 


8,418,971 
657,768 


8,976,789 


9,808,299 
674,289 


10.482,688 


2,088,981 
1,106,364 


86,824,626 
8,954,419 


89,778,946 


3,428,254 
271,956 


3,695,310 


482,048 


3,717,783 
36,779 


2,768,661 


64,178,436 
6,620,231 


Subjoined  is  the  account  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture, including  charges  of  collection,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1863  : — 


Charges  and  Expenses  of  Collbctino 
THE  Revenue: 

Cofltoms 

Inland  Revenue  .... 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Re- 
venues       

PostOfflce 

Total 

Public  Debt  : 

Interest  on  Permanent  Debt 
Terminable  Annuities 
Management       .... 

Bonds     . 

Total 

971,187 
1,474,489 

152,163 
3,004,804 

6,698,632 

33,624,367 

1,910,363 

201,260 

371,917 

123,750 

36,281,667 

Civil  Government  : 

£ 

Civil    List   and  Allowances   to 

Royal  FamUy  .... 

48e,8SS 

Civil   Departments   (indnding 

Lord  Lieutenant  ol  Ireland, 

and   his   Eetablishment,  and 

age  for  Public  Departments)  . 

1,8(»,115 

All  other  Annuities,  Pensions, 

and    Superannuation   Allow- 

ances separatdy  provided  for . 

901,996 

HsBKorrART  PBN8IONB  formerly  Paid 
out  of  the  Revenue  from  the  Ex- 

cise, Poet  Office,  and  Woods  and 

Forests,  in  its  Frogreas  to   the 

Rxchequer      •       .       .       .       • 
Total 
Other  Permanent  and  Temporary 

7.860     , 

1,999,353    ' 

Civil  Services  : 

Expense  of   Esteblishment   for 

administering  the  Poor  Laws . 

SS1,1SS 

SecretServio.  .{  ^^       ; 
Civil  Government,  Isle  of  Man  . 

10,000 
S0.800 

10,526 

pike  Roads  in  Wales,  Salaries 

and  Expenses  .... 

1,«8 

MlBCEUJkNBOUS  CHABOBS      . 

Total 
Juotice: 

31,646 

806,317 

Courts  of  Jn^oe 

1,068,068 

Police  and   Criminal   Proeecu- 

tions 

1,679,979 

Prisons  and  Convict  Establish- 

ments        

Total 
Diplomatic  : 

822,473 

8,5W,520 

Ministers  abroad.  Salaries  and 

Pensions 

173,286 

Consuls    abroad.  Salaries    and 

Pensions  (including   Services 

in  China,  &C.) . 

348,470 

Extraordinary    Expenses     and 

Outfits      ..... 

89.000 

Total 
Forces: 

610,706 

Fortifications      .... 

1,050.000 

Army,  including  Ordnance 

16,264.790 

Navy 

Total 
PUBUC Works:    .... 

11,370,588 

28,685  JS78 

844,323 

Education  : 

Great  Britain  :  Public  Education 

782,119 

„              Grants   to    Uni- 

versities    

37,583    ! 

Ireland :  Public  Education 

836,281    1 

„        Grants  to  Universities 

and  Colleges,  &a     . 

68,430 

Schools  of  Design.  Public  Mu- 

1,204,898 

seums,  &0. 

Total 
CoLONL&L  Charges  : 

237,219 

1,431,613 

1 

1 

and  Salaries,  &C.      . 

313,993 

MiSGELLANSOUa 

1,077.679 

70,464,069 

The  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain,  the  interest 
on  which  consumes  more  than  one-third  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  United  Kingdom,  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  that  period  has 
been  increasing  in  the  following  proportions : — 
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Debt  at  the  revoltttion, 

In  1689   . 
Exoeas  of  debt  contracted  ^ 

during   the   reign    of 

William    III.    above 

debt  paid  off  . 

Debt  at  the  accession  of ) 
Qneen  Anne,  in  1702     ) 

Debt  contracted  during) 
Queen  Anne's  reign      j 

Debt  at  the  accession  of ) 
George  I.,  in  1714  .       f 

Debt  jMid  off  during  the 
r^gn    of    George    I, 
above  debt  contracted 

Debt  at  the  aoceesioh  of ) 
George  H.,  in  1727        f 

Debt  contracted  from  theS 
accession  of  George  II. 
till  the  peace  of  Paris  I 
in    1763,   three   years  [ 
after  the  accession  of 
George  III.    .       .      J 

Debt  in  1768      . 
Paid  during  peace,  from  ) 
1763  to  1776  .        .       / 

Debt  at  the  commence- ^ 
ment  of  the  American  [■ 
war,  in  1775  .        .        I 

Debt  contracted  during) 
the  American  war        ) 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  ) 
the  American  war,  in  >■ 
1784        .        .        .        ) 

Paid  daring  peace,  from ) 
1784  to  1793  .       .       j 

Debt  at  the  commence- 1 
ment  of  the  French  \ 
war,  in  1793  .        .       ) 

Debt  contracted  during ) 
the  French  war     .       j 

Total  funded  and  un- 
funded debt  on  the  1st 
of  Feb.  ,1817,  when  the 
English  and  Irish  ex- 
chequers were  consoli- 
dated     . 

Debt  cancelled  from  the ' 
l8tofFeb.,1817,to6th 
of  January,  1836     .      , 

Debt,  and  charge  thereon  ) 
5th  of  January,  1836     j 


Prindpsl 
funded  and 
unfunded 


664,263 
15,780,439 


16,394,702 
87,760,661 


54,145,363 
2,068,126 


62,092,238 
86,778,192 


188,866,430 
10,281,796 


128,683,636 
121,267,993 


IlltCFMt 

andManag*. 
ment 


89,866 
1,271,087 


1,810,942 
2,040,416 


8,351,358 
1,188,807 


2,217,651 
2,684,500 


4,862,051 
880,480 


4,471,671 
4,980,201 


249,861,628 
10,501,880 


239,360,148 
601,600,848 


840,850,491 


63,211,676 


787,688,816 


9,461,772 
248,277 


9,208,495 
22,829,696 


82,038,191 


2,894,674 


29,143,517 


The  state  of  the  National  Debt  for  the  15  years, 
from  1850  to  1864,  has  been  as  follows :— 


Flnueiia  T«n 
ended 

Detcrtptton  of  Debt                       | 

Funded 

Unftoded 

Tot«l 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April  6, 

1850 

773,168,816 

17,768,700 

790,927,016 

1851 

769,272,562 

17,756,600 

787,029,162 

1852 

765,126,582 

17,742,800 

782,869,382 

1853 

761,622,704 

17,742,500 

779,865,804 

1854 

755,311,701 

16,024,100 

771,335,801 

March  81 

,  18.'55 

752,064,119 

28,151,400 

776,216.619 

1856 

776,730,994 

28,182,700 

808,913,694 

1857 

780,119,722 

27,989,000 

808,108,722 

jj 

1858 

779,225,496 

25,911,000 

805,136,995 

1859 

786,801,154 

18,277,400 

806,078,554 

^^ 

186C 

786,962,000 

16,228,800 

802,190,800 

,^ 

1861 

785,119,609 

16,689,000 

801.808,609 

, 

1862 

784,252,338 

16,517,900 

800,770,238 

1868 

783,806,739 

16,495,400 

799,802,139 

1864 

777,429,224 

13,136,000 

790,665,224 

In  1861  the  Bum  of  fiJKmMQL  nf  rhe  unre- 
deemed fiinrted  debt  was  ctmoellml,  uml  a  terrain- 
aBle  annuity  creattnl  in  lieu  thareof,  undiir  Iht  26lh 
Vict  cap.  if),  secK  2» 

Under  a  previous  Act,  4«  Geo,  III.,  cap.  142,  the 
commisaiMiiers  for  the  rie<lucti«»u  of  the  NalicHjal 
Debt  were  empowered  tii  convert  cocaola  Into  life 
annuities.  Tlit  nunmiAiiom^ns  have  to  present 
annual  aetxmiitji  tit  jjaTliaiiifnt,  in  respet^t  to  all 
transactiouH  in  i:oDueetioii  with  the  pubUc  debt. 

The  balances  in  the  e:tcheqiier  at  the  end  of 
each  final  u'ial  perioil,  during  the  16  jeam  froni 
1849  to  1804,  were  as  follows  t— 


F1llUld>l¥Hn«uSHl 

Auionnt 

£ 

April  6,     IB49     . 

8,105,562 

1«50     . 

SJ48,M0 

1«:p1      . 

9,*i4C,6rri 

I«i3     . 

8,.'J81,637 

18.^3      . 

S^I,822 

I8r>4      . 

4,4lWi,ia0 

KarchSMiidfi     . 

3,W49,7T5 

ms    . 

6,600,621 

«            lfl57      , 

J*,G6S^7i 

liiiiS     . 

«,65r,j?na 

18.19      . 

7,783,083 

I860      . 

7,972,HIJ4 

1S61      , 

ti,e72,U3 

laei    , 

5,2S8.07fi 

1663      , 

I,afi:|,8a9 

iee4    . 

7,352,f>48 

In  the  finnnrifil  year  ending  with  Mareh  1862, 
the  amttinic  ni  jirjiverty  and  profits  aeacfiscd  to  m- 
come  tax  in  (jrini  Britain  was 301 ,380,7301, being 
13/L  0».  7\il.  pt'i  Lead  uf  Xhvi  populatinn,  taking 
thia  at  the  wime  nuialier  enumerated  nt  the  cen- 
sus in  April  18G1 ;  in  Ir^huu],  21,^^3^,975/.,  or 
SL  14j».  7^d,  per  head.  The  f^rwss  amount  of  th© 
public  re\  imue,  escUuling  mnuzeUanediLs  receipts, 
waa  in  Ori  nt  Britain  2L  1B«.  ixjr  heart  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  4,f»  ii^d,  in  the  pound  upun  the  income 
assessed  t*j  inocnne  tax;  in  Irt:^laiul+  H.  iSf,  M  per 
head  of  the  pupulaunn,  or  ttjt.  ,i^d.  in  the  pouud 
upon  the  ini'<jnu?  a.ssei^pii  to  iucom(^  tax. 

Army  timf  yeny, — I'lse  fiJimnlinn  <tf  a  dlandin^ 
army  bebi^  Lm^;  n/irjirilLHl  with  extreme  jealoim' 
and  avert'iiMk  if,-*  cstHhli^hmciil  in  En|L;land  is  of 
comparativt'Sy  siiijuU-rn  suri^lii,  not  ilatin^  farth^-T 
back  thaii  ihc  rtl;;!!  of  Cliarle^  IL  It  isiminually 
provided  l^«r  by  a  \  ftte  of  rht^  H.  of  C* ;  ^o  thut  it 
IS  always  in  tJm?  pim^.T  i]f  thi?  Ijiiter  til  any  time  to 
reduce,  or,  if  it  sec  ciiusc.^  totally  to  dis^and^  the 
army.  But  the  old  jealousies  r/which  it  waisth« 
object  no  Innfc^'r  exb*t ;  anil  tlicfc  can  y.*^  no  doubt 
that  the  iviiili.li.'.liiiioiit  <tf  a  pn-tperly  trainenl  rcgu- 
lar  military  fi*rt-<'  j^  iiiclii^pciiNidile  to  j^ni  Aran  tee  the 
national  tnikpiiiiiciue  from  hosrilc  aitJick^  The 
British  arm\'  iia:^  bteii  *?mploycd  iu  eveiy  quarter 
of  the  world,  nnd  hjij*  evfry  where  es  hi  hi  ted  all 
those  qiialitif,'^  thnt  j^'^it  to  f<ifni  a  jiorforE  niiliiary 
force — thi'  imr^t  UTittiudiin;::  nmrji^c,  onrntaiued 
with  the  |L;:;ri'!itoHt  ]k-iti(:iii4'  suid  lurritini'Miiidt^r  pri- 
vations and  hnrd.sVkip}4,  mid  the  couatani  obs^rv^^ 
ance  of  the  strictest  dJMripline. 

The  British  nnny  \^  recruited  bj^  meana  of 
volantar}'  on]i>']niC!nt  onl)^ ;  and  it  i^  to  be  hutited 
that  all  :i[i<'iii]^t;s  to  introiluce  the  euns4!riptlon 
into  thU  fuifiitry  may  meet  with  no  bett^  [f^uecesa 
in  future  than  that  wh  kh  has  hit  herto  attended 
them.  If  i^tldiir^  ['oi[]<i  nm  be  pnicured  by  other 
means,  nco-nsity  winiM  l^iroi  a  valid  cxcuec  for 
the  introLbKiioii  uf  n  olPll^^■riptiolu  But  no  eiich 
necessity  li.'is  i-ver  existed.  No  onnntry  tlmt 
chooses  to  piiv  fair  wagea  to  its  troopa,  and  wliicli 
treats  them  oJi  men  employed  in  the  ecrvice  of 
their  count r}-  ghouLd  be  treaieilj,  can  ever  Vfaiit  for 
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a  supply  of  volnntary  recniite.  The  annual 
Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Articles  of  War  issued  by 
the  crown,  and  subjoined  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  con- 
stitute the  code  of  martial  law  in  force  in  the 
British  army.  .    ,   ^ 

According  to  the  army  estimates  laid  before  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  session  of  1864,  the  total  force  of 
the  United  Kinjfdom,  during  the  year  1864-66, 
consisted  of  146,766  men.  This  force  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  regiments,  depots,  and 
training  establishments : — 


Officers  on  the  Gene- 1 
ral  Staff .  .  .  i 
Rbodcentr  : — 

Royal  Horse  Artillery . 

Life  Guards  and  Horn  I 
Guards    .        .        .  f 

Cavalry  of  the  Lhie     . 

Royal  Artillery     . 

Riding  Establishment . 

Royal  Enfaneers  . 

MUitary  Train      . 

Foot  Guards 

Infantry  of  the  Line    . 

Army  Hospital  Corps  . 

Commiasariat  Staff ) 
Corps        .        .       ) 

West  India  Regiments . 

Colonial  Corps     . 

Total   . 

DepOtb  op  Indian  Rb- 

onmrrs : — 
Royal  Horse  Artillery . 
Cavalry 

Royal  Artillery     . 
Infantry 

Total    . 

Rbcrdttino  and  othkb 

ESTABUHHMENTS  I — 

Cavalry  depdta     . 

Infantry  depdts    . 

Recruiting  Establish- ) 
menta        .       .       ) 

Instruction  in  Gunnery 
„  Engineering 
„       Musketry  . 

Total    . 

Trainino  Schoom:— 
CadetCompany.Wool- ) 

wlch  .  .  .  ) 
Royal   Military    Ool-) 

lege,  Sandhurst  ) 
Regbnental  Schools     . 

Total    . 

Rbcapttolation  :— 
Total  General  Staff 
„    Regiments  . 
„    Depdts  of  Indian  ) 
Regiments      ) 
„    Recruiting  and) 
other     Bsta-  Y 
blishments      ) 
„    Training  Schools 

Total   . 


108 


86 

99 

S78 
805 

4 

401 

107 

257 

8,849 

1 


240 
185 


Non-eomml*. 
Ofleen, 


6,613 


456 


18 
180 


261 


108 
6,613 

456 


261 
26 


183 

192 

1,001 

1,715 

13 

874 

200 

446 

7,156 

220 

113 

889 
803 


12,203 


85 

148 
71 
770 


1,019 


28 
176 


30 
15 


21 

85 
215 


271 


12,203 
1,019 

858 
271 


7,459         18,846 


1,720 

1,029 

8,482 

14,724 

205 

8,918 

1,534 

5,600 

71,750 

759 

488 

8,760 
8,582 


117,491 


404 

627 

1,341 

5,500 


7,872 


49 


13 


117,491 
7,872 


12 


125,461  I 


Subjoined  \a  an  account,  taken  from  official  docu- 
ments, of  the  regular  troops  (exchisive  of  the  ord- 
nance) at  home,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  foreign 


countries,  in  1792,  1815,  and  1853.  The  state- 
ment may  serve  as  a  comparative  table  in  regard 
to  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  :— 


179S 

ISIS 

uss 

At  Bom*  ud  In  the  ColonlM. 

Household  Cavalry  . 
Foot  Guards     . 
Cavalry  of  the  Line 
Infantry  of  the  Line 
Garrison  Battalion  . 
Veteran  Battalions  . 
West  India  Regiments    . 
Colonial  Corps 
Fendbles 
Foreign  Corps  . 
Augmentation  in  pixjgreas 

India. 
Cavalry  of  the  Line 
Infantry  of  the  Line 

Totals   .       . 

779 

8,766 

3,409 

86,598 

1,504 

9,612 

16,477 

188,701 

ijm 

3,922 
8,798 
7,147 
8,268 
31,814 
9.148 

1,808 

5,260 
7,WS 
78,561 

«.7l7 
5^74 

1 

1 

46,563 

612 
10,188 

220,714 

5.556 
34,045 

101,7« 

S,165 
27,144 

1 

57,252 

250,314 

1S2,03S 

The  British  forces  in  India,  exclusive  of  depots 
in  this  country,  comprise  the  following  troops, 
granted  by  parliament  for  the  year  1864-65 :— 


OfflMIl 

202 

852 

698 

2,200 

8,445 

■lonwlOIBMn, 
•ad  DiwnnMCB 

FU» 

1 

Royal  Horse  Artillery 
Cavalry  of  the  Line  . 
Royal  Artillery  . 
Infantry  of  thV  Line 

Total     . 

344 

574 

874 

3.826 

2,680 
5,082 
9.210  1 
46.750  1 

6,617 

63,722  1 

The  troops  here  enumerated  do  not  constitnte 
the  whole  army  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  the 
army  estimates  for  1864-65,  as  well  as  the  ^ 
ceding  years,  contain  votes  of  money  for  five 
classes  of  auxiliary  forces — namely,  the  militia, 
the  yeomanry,  the  volunteers,  the  enrolled  pen- 
sioners,  and  the  army  reserve  force.  The  total 
cost  of  the  above  forces  amounted  to  14,844,888L, 
which  sum  includes  the  charge  for  ntm-effeetiee 
services,  that  is,  for  half-pay  and  pennons  to  offi- 
cers and  men,  which  amounted  during  the  year 
to  2,106,157t 

The  pay  and  other  emoluments  of  the  officers 
and  men  depend  partly  on  the  length  of  their 
service  and  partly  on  the  department  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  they  belong.  In  the  household 
troops,  the  pay  of  privates  varies  from  Is.  SJrf.  to 
2s.  old.  a  day;  in  the  cavalry  of  the  line  it  is 
It.  4d: ;  in  the  foot  guards.  Is.  2d. ;  and  in  tlie 
infantry  of  the  line,  It.  lA  Soldiers,  however, 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  of  this  sum 
in  money ;  when  at  home  and  in  barracks,  they 
are  supplied  with  certain  rations,  for  which  6d.  a 
day  is  to  be  deducted  from  their  pay.  The  greater 
part  of  their  clothes  and  accoutrements  are  fur- 
nished at  the  public  expense;  but  certain  deduc- 
tions are  made  from  their  pay  on  that  account. 
Pensions  are  granted  for  casualties  in  action,  and 
to  soldiers  duchaiged  after  certain  periods  of 
service. 

The  volunteer  force,  which,  though  of  old  date, 
has  been  newly  reconstructed,  forms  a  very  im- 
portant body  for  the  defence  of  the  Idngdom.  The 
total  force  enrolled  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
was  119,283  in  April  1860,  161,400  in  1861,  and 
162,681  in  1864;  this  last  number  being  composed 
of  662  light  horse,  23,363  artillery,  2,904  engineers, 
656  mounted  rifles,  and  134,096  rifle  volunteers. 
There  is  no  volunteer  force  in  Ireland. 
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From  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1864,  it  appears  that,  in 
April  1864,  there  were  109,760  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  in  Her  Majesty's  land  forces  who 
declared  themselves  Episcopalians,  20,798  Presby- 
terians, 5,290  other  Protescants,  and  58,508  Roman 
Catholics.  The  number  of  Episcopalians  Ls  rather 
decreasing.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  artillery 
increase;  in  1861  they  were  but  3,344,  but  bV 
April  1864  they  had  increased  to  8,161.  Out  of 
the  58,508  Roman  Catholics  hi  the  army,  46,348 
were  in  the  infantry;  of  the  135,848  Protestants, 
only  82,518.  In  the  royal  marines  there  were  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1864,  12,398  Episcopalians, 
416  Presbyterians,  2,379  Qther  Protestants,  and 
1,448  Roman  Catholics. 

In  round  numbers,  every  soldier  of  the  British 
army  costs  the  coimtry  lOoT.  per  annum.  But  this 
sum  includes  all  extraneous  military  expenses,  as 
well  as  the  disbursement  for  the  non-effective 
serNHces. 

The  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  perpetual 
establishment,  and  the  statutes  and  orders  by  which 
it  is  governed  and  its  discipline  maintained — un- 
like the  military  laws,  which  the  sovereign  has 
absolute  power  to  frame  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament — have  been  permanentlv  esta- 
blbhed  aiid  defined  with  great  precision  by  the 
legislature.  The  distinction  also  prevails  in  the 
mode  of  voting  the  charge  for  these  two  forces. 
For  the  army,  the  first  vote  sanctions  the  number 
of  men  to  be  maintained ;  the  second,  the  charge 
for  their  pay  and  maintenance.  For  the  ua\y,  no 
vote  is  taken  for  the  number  of  men ;  the  first 
vot«  is  for  the  wages  of  the  stated  number  of  men 
and  boys  to  be  maintained ;  and  though  the  result 
may  be  the  same,  this  distinction  exists  both  in 
practice  and  principle. 

The  navy  is  governed  by  the  lord  high  admiral 
for  the  time  being,  or  by  a  body  of  commissioners 
called  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  of  which  the  power 
is,  in  fact,  vested  in  the  first  lord.  This  board 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  naval  matters ;  all 
appointments  of  commissioned  officers,  and  war- 
rant officers  with  some  exceptions;  promotion, 
htmours,  pensions;  and  the  general  control  of 
everything  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  fleet. 

Those  who  enter  the  8er\'ice  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain commissions,  begin  as  volunteers,  and  then 
serve  as  midshipmen ;  after  six  years  in  the  latter 
character,  and  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen,  they 
pass  an  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant— 
the  lowest  commissioned  officer.  But  the  attain- 
ment of  a  commission,  and  subsequent  promotion, 
are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  admiralty. 
Obtain  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  completed  tneir  education  as  students  at  the 
naval  college  of  Portsmouth.  The  discipline  of 
the  navy  is  maintained  by  articles  embodied  in 
acts  of  parliament.  Sailors  enter  the  navy  by 
voluntary  enlistment ;  but  in  cases  of  emergency 
they  may  be  obtained  by  impressment.  The  power 
of  the  government  to  impress  seamen  for  the  fleet 
is  of  such  ancient  date  that  it  is  said  to  be  part  of 
the  common  law.  It  has  no  direct  statutory  sanc- 
tion, though  the  preamble  of  the  stat.  2  Rich.  1 1, 
c  4,  by  its  recitid  of  the  arrest  and  retention  of 
mariners  for  the  king's  service,  shows  that  it  was 
at  that  time  a  well-known  practice,  and  its  exist- 
ence has  also  been  incidentally  recognised  by  se- 
veral later  statutes.  The  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice has  been  warranted  by  the  necessities  of  the 
8er%'ice,  to  enable  the  admiralty  to  man  a  fleet 
with  speed  on  an  emeigency.  The  authority  of 
parliament  in  the  control  of  the  navy  was  first 
exercised  in  1661,  by  an  enactment  of  13  Charles 
XL,  passed  to  regulate  the  government  of  the  fleet. 


This  act  was  repealed  by  the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  23, 
which  was  explained  and  amended  by  the  19  Geo. 
III.  c.  17.  These  two  latter  statut^  contain  the 
articles  of  war  and  the  rules  for  holding  navnl 
courts  martial,  and  form  the  permanent  code  under 
which  the  navy  is  governed.  The  laws  relating 
to  the  pay  of  the  navy  were  consolidated  and 
amended  by  stat,  11  Geo.  IV.  c.  20. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  navy  of  the  U.  King- 
dom has  cost,  on  the  average,  about  10,000,()()o/. 
per  annum.  Tlie  parliamentar}'  grant  for  the  na- 
val force,  for  the  financial  year  1864-5,  amounted 
to  10,118,380^,  divided  as  follows  :— 
Wages  to  Seamen  and  Marines  .  .  .  £2,874,047 
Victuals  and  Clothing  for  ditto  .        .        .       1,304,11!) 

Admiralty  Office lUb.Cio.'i 

Coast  Guard  Service,  Royal  Naval  Coast 

Volunteers,  and  Royal  Naval  Reserve   .  3on.7is 

Scientific  Branch 71.J7*; 

Her  Majesty's  Establishment  at  Home      .  102,ri74 

Her  Majesty's  Establishments  Abroad       .  37,()«»iJ 

Wages  to  Artificers,  &c.,  employed  in  Her 

Majesty's  Establishments  at  Home         .       1,275,31(1 
Wages  to  Artificers,  &c.,  employed  in  Her 

Majesty's  Establishments  Abroad  .        .  G'J,205 

Naval  Stores  for  the  Building,  Repair,  and 

Outfit  of  the  Fleet ;  Steam  Machinery, 

and  Ships  built  by  contract  :— 
Section  I.  Storekeeper-General  of  the 

Navy 1,164,100 

Section  IT.  Controller  of  the  Navy      .  662,-'  1 J 

New  Works,  Improvements,  and  Repairs 

in  the  Yards,  Ate 44!),'Jf».S 

Medicines  and  Medical  Stores     .        .        .  (M. :!:.(> 

Misccllaneoos  Services        ....  lOi'.i.'o 

Total  for  the  Effective  Servioo         .  £8,73(!,4i)«J 
Half -pay,  Reserved  Half-pay,  and  Retired 
Pay  to  Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Royal 

Marines 697.7f>i> 

Military  Pensions  and  Allowances     .        .  400.-.>iil 

Civil  Pensions  and  Allowances  .       ,       .  U».'>,!)s:( 


Total  for  the  Naval  Service 


.  £10,118,;}8i) 


The  nav>'  of  Great  Britain,  on  January  1,  18r»:>, 
numbered  975  ships  of  all  classes,  inclutUng  *n(ni- 
effective  sailing  ships.'  The  list  comprised  72  vi's- 
sels  ranking  as  line-of-battle  ships,  mounting  fnun 
74  to  131  guns  each;  39  of  from  60  guns  to  72 
guns  each ;  69  frigates  of  from  24  guns  to  46  guns 
each,  most  of  which  were  of  a  tonnage  and  horsr- 
power equal  to  a  line-of-b'atUe  ship;  30  screw  cor- 
vettes, each  mounting  21  guns;  and  upwards  of 
600  vessels  of  all  classes  mounting  less  than  I'o 
guns.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  a  i\vvl 
of  185  gunboats,  each  mounthig  two  heaAy  Ann- 
strong  guns,  and  of  60  horse-power,  b^dcs  a 
numerous  squadron  of  iron  and  wooden  mortur- 
vessels,  built  during  the  Russian  war,  and  laid  up 
at  Chatham.  The  number  of  line-of-battle  nnd 
other  steamers  composing  the  squadron  on  the; 
North  American  and  West  Indian  station  was  '2[K 
The  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  numbered  '2H 
vessels  of  all  classes.  The  East  India  and  China 
squadrons  consisted  of  61  vessels,  including  gun- 
boats. The  number  of  ships  stationed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  was  22.  •  The  Pacific  squadron  num- 
bered 13  ships,  and  that  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  America  11  ships.  There  were  8  line-of-battlc 
and  other  ships  stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Ciood 
Hope,  and  7  ships  were  attached  to  the  Australian 
station.  The  Channel  squadron  consisted  of  5 
ships,  all  iron-plated. 

The  iron-plated  or  armour-clad  fleet,  built  or 
building,  consisted,  according  to  a  return  orderrd 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  3,  1864,  ol  '27 
ships  and  7  floating  batteries. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies, — The  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain  embrace  about  oiu - 
third  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  nearly  a 
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fourth  of  its  population.  The  area  of  these  pos- 
sessions covers  8,819,649  square  miles,  or  nearly 
thirty  times  the  extent  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Exclusive  of  India,  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  the  colonies  may 
be  divided  into  four  principal  groups,  namely,  those 
in  North  America;  m  Central  America, or  the  West 
Indies ;  in  Australasia ;  and  in  Africa.  At  present, 
the  North  American  group  takes  precedence  over 
the  others  in  regard  to  population ;  tmt  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  or 
perhaps  two,  its  growth  will  be  outstripped  by 
that  of  the  much  younger  colonies  of  Australasia. 
Official  returns,  circulated  for  the  year  18G2,  state 
the  area  and  population  of  the  British  possessions 
as  follows : — 


India  .... 

North  America 
Canada 

New  Bmnflwick 
Nova  Scotia 
Prince  Edward  Island 
Newfoundland  . 
British  Columbia     . 

Total  of  North  Ameri- 1 
can  Colonies      .        j 


Bermuda     •       • 

Honduras    • 

West  Iitdies: 
Bahamas  . 
Turks  Islands  . 
Jamaica    . 
Virgin  Islands . 
St  Christopher 
Nevis 
Antigua    . 
Montaerrat 
Dominica . 
8U  Lucia  . 
St.  Vincent 
Barbadoes 
Grenada    . 
Tobago     . 
Trinidad   . 
British  Guiana 


Total  for  West  Indies 
Falkland  Islands 


Auotralasia: 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria    . 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania . 
New  Zealand    . 
Queensland 


Total  for  Australasia 


Hongkong  . 
Labuan        .        . 
Ceylon 
Mauritius    . 
Natal   . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
.St.  Helena  . 
Gold  Coast  . 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia  .  . 
Gibraltar  . 
MalU  . 

General  total . 


Sq.'milM 

933,722 


242,482 

27,037 

16,620 

2,173 

35,8.V) 

200,000 


523,162 


20 


17,000 


8^522 

6,400 
94 


20 

108 

47 

291 

800 

181 

166 

•    133 

97 

2,012 

76,000 


89,389 


13,000 


1,687,434 


29 

fiO 

24,700 

708 

18,000 

104,931 

47 

6,000 

800 


PopaUUon 


Namb«Y 
136,634.244 


2,607,667 
193,800 
277,117 
80,857 
122,638 
No  return 


8,182,069 


10,982 


26,636 


27,619 

4,372 
877,433 

6,061 
20,741 

9,822 
87,126 

7,063 
26,066 
27.141 
81,756 
162,727 
81,900 
15,410 
84,438 
127,696 


986,347 


348,646 
640,322 
126,830 
16,693 
89,977 
139,968 
30,116 


1,291,361 


94,917 
2,442 

1,919,4J*7 
822,5^7 
167,683 
267,096 
6,860 
161,346 
41,624 
6,939 
17,647 
147,683 


3,319,6491    144,499,761 


The  growth  of  the  British  colonial  empire — ^re- 
sult of  three  centuries — of  peaceful  and  warlike  en- 
teri)ri8e — b  illustrated  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Europe: 

Gibraltar     . 

Capture    .       .       1704 

HeUgoland  . 

Cession      .       .       IKU 

Malta  and  Goao  . 

Capture    .       •       1800 

Ceylon. 

Capitulation     .       1796 

Bengal.        .        .      ^ 

Settlement  and  cou' 

Bombay 

Madras         .        .        V 
N.  W.  Provinces  . 
Punjaub       .        .      J 

periods  from 

1626  to  1849 

Hongkong    . 

Treaty      «       .       1843 

Labuan 

Cession     .       .       1846 

Africa  : 

Cape  of  Good  Hope     . 

Capitulation     .       1806 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast  . 

.        1661 

Natal    .... 

.        1838 

St.  Helena    . 

.        1651 

Sierra  Leone 

.        1787 

Mauritius     .        .       . 

Capitulation     .       1810 

America  : 

Bermuda      ... 

British  Columbia 

♦»                •         — 

Canada,  Lower     . 
Canada,  Upper     .        J 

Capitulation    and]  1759 
Cession          .     11763 

New  Brunswick  . 

Newfoundland     . 
Nov»  Scotia 

Prince  Edward  Island  j 

Guiana,  Bricish   . 

Capitulation     .       1803 

Falkland  Islands. 

Cession     .        .       1837 

Weot  Indies: 

Antigua 

SetUement        •       1632 

Bahamas      ... 

.        1629 

Barbadoes    . 

•      lew 

Dominica     . 

Cession     .        .       1763 

Grenada 

.        .        1763 

Honduras     . 

.         .        1670 

Jamaica 

Capitulation      .       16» 

Montaeirat  .       .       . 

Nevis    .... 

.       16« 

St.  Ritts       . 

.       1628, 16M 

St.  Lucia      .       . 

Capitulation     .       18(B 

St.  Vincent  . 

Cession     .        .       1763 

Tobago 

.        .       ITO 

Tortola,  &c 

Trinidad      . 

Capitulation     .        1797 

Turks  Island       .       . 

Settlement        .       16» 

AUfiTTRALAfilA  : 

Australia,  South . 

Settlement        .       18» 

Australia,  West  . 

.        1829 

New  South  Wales 

.         17S7 

Queensland  . 

.         1859 

New  Zealand 

1839 

Tasmania     . 

.         18« 

Victoria       .       . 

.         183« 

The  total  exports  of  British  and  Iri»h  prodnce 
and  manufactures  to  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  the  kin^om  were  of  the  value  of  42.245.377i  in 
1861,  of  41,895,8492.  m  1862,  and  of  50,919,GM^ 
in  1863.  (For  further  details  see  the  names  oi  tht 
various  colonies  and  dependencies.) 

Hittory. — A  sketch  will  be  found  in  the  article 
England  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history 
of  that  most  important  part  of  the  empire.  The 
leading  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  latter  are: — 

I.  llie  invasion  and  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish power  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Hennr  IL 

II.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  1604,  on  the  accession  of  James,  king 
of  Scotbmd,  to  the  throne  of  England,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

III.  The  great  ci^il  war  in  the  reign  of  Charies 
I.,  followed  by  the  execution  of  that  monarch  in 
1649 ;  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  in  1660. 

IV.  The  Revolution  of  1688,  which  expeDed 
the  family  of  Stuart  from  the  throne;  defined 
and  firmly  established  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution; and  introduced  a  liberal,  tolerant,  and 
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really  responsible  sjstem  of  government,  under 
William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange. 

y.  The  establishment  of  the  legislative  onion 
of  Ensland  and  Scotland,  1707. 

VI.  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  1714. 

VII.  ITie  American  war,  1776-1784. 

VIII.  The  war  with  revolutionary  France,  1798- 
1815. 

IX«  The  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  1799. 

X.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  1832. 

XL  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  1834. 

XII.  The  transfer  of  the  aidminbtration  of  India 
to  th«  Imperial  government,  1858. 

BRITTANY,  or  BRETAGNE,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  France, 
occupying  the  peninsula  of  that  name  on  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  now  distributed  among  the  depts. 
of  Loire  Inf<Meure,  Illo-et-Vilaine,  Finisterre, 
Morbihan,  and  Cotes-du-Nord. 

BRIVE,  or  BRIVE-LA-GAILLARDE,  a  town 
of  France,  d^.  Corr^ze,  cap.  arrond.,  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Corrfeze,  15  m.  SW.  Tulle. 
Pop.  9,854  in  1861.  The  town  is  weU  built,  the 
houses  being  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  covered  with 
slates.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  chest- 
nuts, and  cattle,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in 
truffles  and  volaUeea  truffees.  The  famous  Cardinal 
Dubois  was  a  native  ofBrive. 

BRIXHAI^f ,  a  sea-port  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Devon,  hund.  Haytor,  186  m.  WSW.  London  by 
road,  and  225  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  town  4,390  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  5,210  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.  5,984  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  in 
a  narrow  ravine  opening  towards  the  sea,  and  on 
the  cliffs  impending  over  it  on  either  side,  and  is 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  In  the 
latter  the  buildings  are  much  crowded,  in  narrow 
irregular  streets  and  alleys;  but  the  upper  town 
contains  many  good  houses,  as  does  also  the 
immediate  neigl^^l^ood,  which  is  remarkably 
picturesque.  Tlie  church  in  the  upper  town  is 
an  ancient  structure,  with  some  interesting  mo- 
numents ;  in  the  lower  town  is  a  chapel  of  ease, 
which  has  300  free  sittings ,  the  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It  has  also  a  Baptist 
and  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  national  school,  in- 
corporated with  an  endowed  one  founded  1684, 
which  educates  about  400  boys  and  girk.  There 
is  a  pier  harbour  at  the  end  of  the  lower  town, 
consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer  basin,  which 
commnnicate  with  each  other,  and  are  safe  and 
commodious.  The  spring  tide  rises  about  24  ft.  at 
the  pier-head.  The  principal  trade  of  the  place  is 
connected  with  the  lorbay  fishery,  in  which  about 
120  vessels,  of  20  to  45  tons,  and*70  smaller  boats, 
are  engaged ;  there  are  also  upwards  of  120  vessels 
of  60  to  120  tons,  belonging  to  the  place,  chiefly 
en^ged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  ChanneL 
There  are  extensive  marble  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  most  remarkable  historical  event 
connected  with  this  place,  or  with  Torbay,  is  the 
landing  of  William  ill.  at  its  pier,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1688. 

BROADSTAIRS,  a  small  sea^port  and  water- 
ing-place of  England,  co.  Kent,  E.  coast.  Isle  of 
Thanet,  half-way  between  the  N.  Foreland  and 
Ramsgate,  69  m.  E.  by  S.  London  by  road,  and 
77  m.  by  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway. 
Pop.  of  eccl.  distr.  1,378  in  1861.  There  are  seve- 
ral good  lodging-houses,  warm  baths,  two  public 
libraries,  eood  hotels,  assembly-room,  and  an 
episcopal  chapel,  built  in  1828.  There  is  a  wooden 
pier  (formed  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL),  which 
18  accessible  for  small  vessels. 

BRODY,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  States,  NE. 
part  of  Galicia,  ciic  Zloczow,  near  the  confines  of 
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Russia,  62  m.  E.  by  N.  Lembeig;  lat,  5(P  7'  N., 
long.  250  18'  E.  Pop.  18,743  in  1857.  Nearl;r 
one-half  the  inhabitants  are  Jews.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  marshy  plain ;  and  the  houses  being 
mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  unpaved  and  filthy, 
it  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  it  bears — brodi/ 
meaning  a  dirty  place.  But,  notwithstanding  its 
unpromising  appearance,  it  enjoys  a  verv  con- 
siderable trade.  In  1779  it  acquired  t^e  privilege 
of  a  free  commercial  town ;  that  is,  a  town  into 
^hich  commodities  may  be  imported,  and  from 
wliich  they  may  be  exported  free  of  duty.  This 
franchise  has  rendered  it  an  important  emporium ; 
ana^it&  fairs  are  attended  by  dealers  from  the 
Ukraine  and  Odessa,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as 
well  as  the  contiguous  Austrian  and  Russian  pro- 
vinces. The  principal  articles  brought  from  the 
S.  are  cattle,  especially  horses,  with  hides,  tallow, 
and  wax,  which  are  exchanged  for  colonial  pro- 
duce, manufactured  goods,  hardware,  particularly 
scythes,  furs,  and  jewellery.  There  is  a  regular 
exchange  with  Odessa.  The  greater  part  01  this 
important  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Jewish  mer- 
chants settled  at  Brody,  of  whom  many  are  ver^ 
opulent.  Tlie  annual  commerce  of  the  place  is 
estimated  of  the  value  of  30,000,000  florins,  or 
3,000,000i  Brody  is  the  seat  of  a  mercantile 
tribunal ;  has  a  Catholic  and  three  Greek  churches ; 
one  large  and  two  or  three  smaller  synagogues ;  a 
convent  and  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ; 
grammar  and  commercial  schools,  with  peculiar 
schools  for  Christians  and  Jews;  a  theatre,  in 
which,  during  the  fairs,  plays  are  alternately  re- 
presented in  the  German  and  Polish  languages ; 
and  a  Jewish  hospital.  The  town  is  on  the  estate 
of  Count  Potocki,  who  derives  a  princely  revenue 
from  it,  and  has  a  laige  castle  witiiin  its  precincts. 

BROEK,  a  village  of  Holland,  6  m.  NE.  Am- 
sterdam. Pop.  1,466  in  1861.  The  village  is 
celebrated  for  the  wealth  of  its  inhab.,  but  more 
for  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  its  houses  and 
streets,  the  attention  to  which  has  been  carried  to 
an  absurd  and  ridiculous  excess.  The  entire  pop. 
consists  of  retired  merchants  and  their  families, 
who  amuse  themselves  in  killing  flies,  and  keeping 
their  dwellings  free  from  everf  speck  of  dust 

BROMBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Posen, 
cap.  circ  same  name,  on  the  Braa,  6  m.  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Vistula,  at  the  junction  of  the 
railways  from  Berlin  to  Wareaw,  and  from  Berlin 
to  KOnigsbeig.  Pop.  22,474  in  1861 ;  excL  1,970 
military.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  of 
eastern  Prussia ;  it  more  than  doubled  its  popula- 
tion in  the  20  years  1841-61.  The  canal  joining 
the  Vistula  with  the  Netz,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder, 
runs  between  this  to^vn  and  Nakel  on  the  Netz.  It 
has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  circ.,  a  gymnasium, 
and  other  literary  establishments,  several  distil- 
leries and  breweries,  chicory  and  tobacco  works, 
and  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade. 

BROMLEY,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lath  Sutton-at-Hone,  hund.  Bromley  and 
Beckenham,  10  m.  SE.  London  by  road,  and  12  m. 
by  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  parish  5,505  in 
1861 ;  area  4,630  acres.  The  town  is  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Ravensboume,  and  chiefly  consists  of 
one  street  of  neat  respectable  houses,  extending 
for  some  distance  along  the  line  of  road  from  the 
metropolis  to  Tunbridge.  The  chiupch  is  a  spacious 
structure,  with  an  embattled  tower;  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Wesleyans  have  each  a  chapel ;  a 
national  school  for  both  sexes  is  supported  by 
subscr. ;  there  is  an  almshouse  for  old  people,  rent 
free;  a  charitable  estab.,  called  Bromley  College, 
founded  in  1666,  and  enlaiged  and  endowed  by 
many  subsequent  benefactors,  supports  40  cler^y« 
men  s  widows,  who  each  receives  38/.  a  year,  with 
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coals  and  candles :  the  edifice  encloaes  two  quad- 
rangular areas,  and  has  a  chapel :  the  chanty  is 
under  the  direction  of  14  trustees.  There  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Thursday,  a  monthly  one  for 
cattle,  every  third  Thursday,  and  ann.  fairs  Feb. 
14,  Aug.  4,  chiefly  for  live  stock.  It  is  the  central 
town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  16  (jars. ;  its  own  rates 
average  1,20U^  The  inhab.  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriciUture.  From  the  8th  century  the  manor 
has  vested,  with  little  interruption,  in  the  bishops 
of  Rochester.  The  present  palace  was  rebuilt  on 
an  ancient  site  in  1777 ;  it  is  a  plain  brick  build- 
ing, on  an  eminence  ^  m.  from  the  town;  an 
ancient  spring  in  its  gardens  has  medicinal  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  Tunbridge :  after  being 
neglected  two  or  three  centuries,  it  was  reopened 
in  1756,  and  continues  to  be  much  resorted  to.  Its 
weeklv  market  was  granted  to  the  town  in  1477, 
BROMSGROVE,  a  par.  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Worcester,  hund.  Half-shire,  108  m.  NW.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  127^  m.  by  London  and  North 
Western  railway  fid  Birmingham.  Pop.  of  town, 
5,262,  and  of  parish  10,822  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  W,  bank  of  the  Salwarp,  in  a 
fertile  and  well  wooded  vale,  and  cliiefly  consists 
of  one  salacious  street  about  a  mile  in  length.  Its 
church,  on  a  gentle  rise,  has  a  tower  and  spire, 
together  189  ft.  in  height,  and  considered  the  finest 
in  the  co.  There  are  three  dissenting  chapels;  a 
free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  (in 
which  twelve  boys  are  clothed  and  educated,  with 
seven  scholarships,  and  six  fellowships  in  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford);  and  a  town-hall,  with  a 
market-place  under  it.  The  weekly  market  is  on 
Tuesday;  two  annual  fairs  are  held,  June  24  and 
Oct.  1.  Nail-making  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
place;  there  is  also  a  large  button  manufactory. 
In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stoke  Prior  there  are 
large  salt  and  alkali- works,  in  which  some  of  the 
inhab.  of  Broms^^ve  are  employed:  the  linen 
manufacture  was  formerly  earned  on,  but  is  now 
extinct.  The  line  of  the  Birmingham  and  Glou- 
cester railway  passes  near  the  town.  It  is  the 
central  town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  nine  parishes ; 
its  own  rates  average  8,000/. :  it  has  five  guardians. 
A  court  of  requei>t8  for  debts  under  40^.  is  held  in 
the  town  every  third  Wednesday.  Bromsgrove 
Lickey,  a  lofty' range,  in  which  the  Salwarp,  Rea, 
and  some  other  streams,  have  their  source,  lies  on 
the  N.  of  the  town. 

BROMYARD,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Hereford,  hund.  Broxash,  110  m.  NW.  London. 
Pop.  of  town  1,385,  and  of  parish  2,995  in  1861 ; 
area,  9,310  acres.  The  town,  situated  near  the 
Frome,  in  an  orchard  district,  consists  of  several 
irregular  streets,  which  are  paved  and  lighted; 
many  of  its  houses  are  of  wood.  There  is  a  spacious 
church,  in  the  Norman  style;  an  Independent 
chapel ;  a  free  grammar-school  founded  by  Eliza- 
beth; a  national  school,  for  120  children;  and 
almshouses  for  seven  old  women.  The  weekly 
market  is  Moirday;  com,  cheese,  and  butter  are 
the  chief  articles.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are 
held  in  the  town.  The  par.  comprises  three  town- 
ships and  one  chapelrv. 

ItRONTE,  or  BROls^TI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Val  di 
Catania,  cap.  cant,  near  the  Giaretta  at  the  W. 
base  of  Mount  yEtna,  22  m.  NNW.  Catania.  Pop. 
11,029  in  1861.  ITie  town  has  several  churches 
and  convents ;  is  healthy ;  has  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  paper;  and  the  adjacent  territory 
produces  com,  wine,  silk,  pestachio  nuts,  and 
almonds.  Lord  Nelson  was  created  Duke  of  Bronte 
in  1790,  with  an  income  of  6,000  oncie  a  year. 

BROOKLYN,  a  suburb  of  New  York,  on  Long 
Island.  ^>e  New  Y'ork. 

BROSELEY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  £ng- 
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land,  CO.  Salop,  hund.  Wenlock,  127  m.  NW. 
London,  on  the  Severn,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Madeley.  Area  of  par.  1,550  acres;  pop. 
4,724  in  1861.  The  town  consists  princtpally  of 
one  long  street,  with  smaller  ones  hnmching  off 
to  the  different  collieries  and  other  works.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  and  chapels  for  different  denomi- 
nations of  dissenters ;  and  there  is  a  chapel  of  east 
at  Jackfield,  within  the  parish.  It  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bor.  of  Wenlock.  Courts  ket 
for  the  manor  are  held  in  the  town-hall  in  April 
and  October,  at  the  latter  of  which  four  constables 
are  appointed;  and  a  court  of  requests,  for  the 
recoveiy  of  small  debts,  is  held  generally  everr 
alternate  Wednesday.  There  are  here  extensi^ 
coal  and  iron  mines,  with  laige  iron-foundri^;  and 
it  is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of 
tobacco-pipes  and  garden-pots.  A  bumin^  Rpni>S 
or  well  was  discovered  here  in  1711,  which  dis- 
appeared on  the  sinking  of  a  coal  mine  in  1755. 
Owing  to  the  depression  of  the  iron  trade,  the 
tovm  declined  considerabl}^  previously  to  the  censiu 
of  1881,  there  ha>'ing  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
population,  since  1811,  of  nearly  an  eighth  part; 
the  pop.  at  the  latter  period  bemg  4,5^ ;  but  in 
1841  it  had  nearly  recovered  its  old  levd,  and  m 
1861  showed  a  slight  increase. 

BROUAGE,  a  tovm  and  sea-port  of  France, 
d^p.  Charente  Inferieure,  on  the  strait  dividii^ 
the  Island  of  Oloon  from  the  mainland,  8  m. 
SSW.  Rochefort  by  railway.  Pop.  601  in  1861. 
Its  port  admits  only  of  vessels  of  smaU  boideiL 
Around  the  town  are  extensive  salt  marshes,  fram 
which  salt  is  obtained  in  great  quantities,  and  of  an 
excellent  quality.  To  facilitate  its  shipment,  the 
marshes  are  traversed  by  a  canal  running  from  the 
Charente  above  Rochefort  to  a  little  below  Brouage. 

BRUGES,  a  city  of  Belgium,  cap.  W.  Flanden; 
and  of  an  arrond.  and  6  cantons,  in  a  vast  level 
plain  of  sandy  soil  at  the  junction  of  the  canals 
from  Ghent,  Ostend,  and  L'Ecluse,  and  at  the 
railway  from  Ostend  to  Antwerp ;  7  m.  from  the 
N.  Sea,  12  m.  E.  Ostend,  24  m.  WNW.  Ghent,  and 
60  m.  N  W.  Brussels.  Bruges  is  the  seat  of  an  epiaci>- 
pal  see  under  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin ;  the  seat  i4 
a  court  of  assize,  of  a  high  court,  of  justice,  and  of  a 
court  of  commerce.  Pop.  in  1830,42,198;'  in  183«. 
44,374 ;  and  48,073  in  1856.  This  last  enumera- 
tion showed  a  decrease  of  635  in  the  preceding; 
decennial  period,  the  ]M>p.  of  1846  having  been 
49,308.  The  city  has  a  circ  of  nearly  4^  m.,  and 
is  entered  by  six  gates.  It  has  six  large  squares 
in  which  are  held  weekly  markets  and  annual 
fairs,  and  above  200  streets  and  lanes ;  some  are 
ifv-ide  and  handsome,  and  all  are  generally  dean. 
Man^  large  and  noble  ancient  mansbns,  and 
spacious  public  edifices,  present  their  painted 
giibles  to  the  streets,  and  afford  interesting  speci- 
mens of  the  ornamental  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  gran- 
deur and  opulence  of  Bmges  in  the  days  of  dii  vairi', 
when  its  goi^geous  halls  and  courts  were  scenes  '*4 
regal  pomp  and  pageantrv.  Bruges,  in  common 
with  all  the  tovms  of  W.  Vlanders,  is  destitute  of 
spring  water,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged, 
as  were  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to  have 
recourse  to  supplies  from  the  clouds^  'tor  ihii 
purjx)f4e  every  house  is  proHded  with  a  cistern  fe* 
collcctuig  rain  from  its  roof;    and  that   which 

gathers  in  the  ditches  of  the  ramparts  is  conveyed 
y  means  of  hydraulic  machinery  to  public  foun- 
tains and  tanks,  whence  it  is  distributed  in  pi|ie» 
throughout  the  dty.  'Inhere  are  54  bridges  acx\i!« 
the  numerous  canals,  by  which  the  stieelfi  are 
intersected,  of  which  12  are  of  wood,  and  n>tat4try, 
and  42  (»f  stone  or  brick :  hence  the  Flemish  name 
of  the  place, — Briigge,  that  is,  bn'tfyes;  in  French 
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Bruf^es.  The  Ostend  canal  presents  an  ex])an8c  of 
surface  that  resembles  a  stately  river,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently wide  and  deep  to  admit  the  passage  of  shi^ 
of  500  tons  from  the  sea.  The  canal  to  Ghent  is 
also  navigable  for  large  and  heav>'-  vessels.  Its 
tnkschmitj  or  passage-boat,  is  a  huge  floating  hotel, 
affording  every  accommodation;  but  delicate 
passengers  aro  liable  to  much  amioyance  from  the 
state  of  the  nearly  stagnant  water,  which  often  is 
nearly  black  with  putriditv,  and  covered  with  dead 
fi«h,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  extensive  steeping  of 
flax  in  the  river  Lys,  which  joins  the  canal  at 
(ihent.  The  level  character  of  the  country  is 
shoi^n  by  the  fact,  that  between  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
a  distance  of  nearly  35  m.,  this  great  canal  has  not 
a  single  lock.  The  central  basin  or  dock  of  Bruges 
is  capable  of  containing  above  100  vessels  always 
afloat;  and  the  convenient  ^uays,  stores,  and  spa- 
cious warehouses  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  afford 
great  facilities  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The 
city  is  advantageously  situated  for  both  maritime 
and  inland  commerce ;  and  though  its  commercial 
transactions  are  now  infinitely  inferior  to  those  of 
which  it  justly  boasted  in  the  15th  century,  they 
are  perse^'eringly  carried  on  with  most  of  the 
principal  ports  o?  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Italy, 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Russia. 

llie  leading  manufactures  of  Bruges  consist  of 
lace,  linens,  woollen  and  cotton  goo^,  and  of  salt 
and  sugar  refining.  Breweries  are  numerous ;  and 
eeveral  cstabUshmcnts  are  in  operation  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  pottery,  leatner,  tobacco,  and 
especially  for  bleaching,  distilling,  and  dyeing. 
The  blue  dyes  of  the  stuffs  of  Bruges  are  believed 
to  derive  their  peculiar  excellence  from  the  qua- 
lity of  the  canal  water  in  which  they  are  scoured. 
The  lace  manufacture  is  the  most  important.  It 
employs  7,400  persons,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  population.  Children  are  taught  to 
make  lace  in  at  least  200  schools  establishe<l  for 
this  purpose.  The  exports  comprise  com,  cattle, 
and  other  agricultural  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
the  products  of  the  various  manufactories.  The 
imports  consist  of  wool,  cotton,  metals,  dye-woods, 
dr^gSyWines,  and  miscellaneous  foreign  productions. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (Onser  Vrouw),  the 
tower  of  which  is  so  lofty,  that  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  particularly  clear,  it  is  visible  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  interior  contains  an 
exquisitely  carved  pulpit ;  a  marble  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  attnbuted  to  Michael  Angelo, 
and  for  which  Horace  Walpole  offered  30,000 
florins  ;  and  two  costly  old  monuments  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  daughter, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  richly 
gilded  bronze  and  silver.  The  old  Gothic  hospital 
of  St.  John,  and  the  elegant  cathedral  of  St. 
Saviour,  have  several  celebrated  pictures  by  Hans 
Hemling,  Van  Dyke,  and  others.  In  the  great 
hall  of  the  H5tel  de  Ville  is  the  public  library, 
oontaining  many  curious  illuminated  MSS.,  a 
musal  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  scheme  of  a 
lottery  drawn  at  Bruges  in  1445.  These,  and 
other' Gothic  buildings  in  the  city,  belong  geno- 
lallv  to  the  14th  century,  and  are  ornamented 
with  windows  of  rich  coloured  glass,  sculptured 
monuments,  and  paintings  by  the  old  Flemish 
masters.  In  the  great  square  is  a  lofty  Gothic 
tower  or  belfry,  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe,  and 
Ha  chimes  or  carWons  are  esteemed  the  most  com- 
plete and  harmonious  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
only  superior  qualities  are  approved  in  this  species 
of  musical  instrument,  or  rather  machine.  In  this 
tower  there  are  forty-eight  bells,  some  weighing 
six  tons  :  they  arc  played  upon  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  commonly  by  means  of  an  immense  copper 


cylinder  communicating  with  the  clock,  and  weigh- 
ing about  nine  tons.  Its  surface  is  pierced  by 
80,500  square  holes,  so  that  an  infinite  variety  of 
airs  may  be  set  upon  it,  by  merely  shifting  the 
iron  pegs  that  lift  the  hammers.  On  particular 
days  a  paid  professor  of  music  performs  the  finest 
pieces  by  striking  with  great  effort  upon  huge 
keys  witii  weU-guarded  fists,  and  upon  pedals  with 
his  feet.  Watchmen  are  constantly  posted  at  the 
top  of  this  tower  to  make  alarm  signals  of  fire,  by 
ringing  a  loud  bell,  and  exhibiting  in  the  day,  a 
flag,  and  in  the  night,  a  lantern,  towards  the  point 
whither  the  engines  are  required  to  hasten,  which 
is  further  indicated  by  a  speaking-trumpet.  Tlie 
city  fire  establishment  consists  of  nine  engines  and 
140  men.  The  ancient  abbev  of  the  Dunes  is  a 
vast  and  solid  building,  in  which  is  held  the  epis- 
copal academy.  The  Jerusalem  church  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Holy  Tomb.  There  is  a  B^uinage, 
or  convent  of  Bcguin  nuns,  and  also  a  convent  of 
English  Augustin  nuns,  possessing  a  richly  orna- 
mented church.  The  city  is  divided  into  seven 
Catholic  parishes,  and  contains  one  Protestant 
chiurch.  Several  other  public  edifices  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  well  as  ancient  private  mansions  in- 
terestinglj'  associated  with  important  historical 
events  and  personages.  The  council  chamber  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice  contains  an  immense  chim- 
ney-piece of  wood  beautifully  carved,  in  1520, 
with  figures  of  Charles  V.  and*  his  family  as  large 
as  life.  There  is  a  small  theatre,  a  botanic  garden, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  several  literary  and 
scientific  societies,,  a  well-attended  atheiueilm  or 
coU^iate  school  for  the  higher  degrees  of  edu- 
cation ;  a  good  surgical  school,  attended  commonly 
by  fifty  students  ;  and  a  very  flourishing  academy 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  in  which,  besides  the 
student's  course,  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to 
others  in  architecture,  design,  and  drawing.  Its 
gallery  of  paintings  comprises  several  by  the 
celebrated  Van  Eyck. 

Few  cities  are  better  provided  with  endowed  cha- 
rities and  asvlums  for  the  destitute  and  afflicted, 
and  ^ith  scfiools  for  instructing  the  cliildren  of 
the  poor.  The  average  number  of  persons  in  a 
state  of  indigence  within  the  city  is  estimated  at 
5,000.  The  poor-house  is  a  central  establishment 
for  the  two  Flanders,  and  will  contain  550  paupers : 
the  number  of  inmates  is  generally  about  500.  The 
prison  is  kept  remarkably  clean,  and  the  walls  of 
Its  cells  are  rendered  dry  and  secure  by  a  casing  of 
thick  boards  of  oak.  There  is  a  mont-de-pietc,  or 
benevolent  institution  for  lending  money  upon 
pledges.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  alAxit 
Uruges  is  subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  tran- 
sitions ;  and  oppressive  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun 
in  summer  is  often  succeeded  by  very  cmlling 
evening  damps.  Health  and  longevity  appear, 
however,  to  l^  kept  up  to  the  average  points,  an(l 
those  who  possess  the  means  of  choosing  their 
place  of  residence  often  prefer  this  locality  ;  so  that 
the  spacious  mansions  of  the  opulent  burghers  of 
former  times  are  now  tenanted  by  many  of  the 
highest  families  of  Flanders,  and  by  retired  inde- 
pendent merchants,  to  whom  this  old  city  w^ould 
seem  to  have  peculiar  attractions.  The  adjacent 
rural  districts  to  the  W.  display  the  most  exu- 
berant specimens  of  the  Flemish  farmeries;  and 
orchards,  which  abound  in  every  part  of  W.  Flan- 
ders, are  especially  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bruges,  producing  excellent  cherries,  apples,  pears, 
walnuts,  plums,  and,  less  commonly,  apricots  and 
peaches. 

The  history  of  Bruges  commences  at  a  very  early 
date.  It  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry  lon^  before  lihent  and 
Antwerp  rose  to  the  same  distmction.    In  the  7tb 
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century  it  waa  rapidly  acquiring  importancef  and 
under  Charlemagne,  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
its  weavers  were  highly^  distinguished.  During 
the  government  of  the  nch  and  powerful  counts  of 
Flanders,  who  resided  at  Bruges  from  the  9th  to 
the  15th  centuries,  its  woollen  manufactures  grew 
and  flourished  to  an  amazing  extent,  so  that  Philip 
le  Bon,  in  1430,  to  commemorate  its  great  pro- 
sperity, instituted  the  chivalric  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  At  the  Flemish  court  of  this  ostentatious 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  hypocrisy,  and  not  his 
exemption  from  pride  and  cruelty,  procured  him 
the  cognomen  of  Good,  a  sumptuous  splendour  of 
pageantry  was  displayed,  which  no  European  mo- 
narch could  imitate,  and  an  absolute  power  was 
exercised,  which  none  dared  dispute.  The  records 
of  luxurious  banquets  and  apparel  at  this  period 
are  aknost  incredible.  Not  only  the  dresses  of 
men  and  women,  but  the  housmgs  of  their  hoises, 
were  of  velvet,  satin,  and  gold,  profusely  spangled 
with  brilliant  jewels, — an  extravagance  which 
Charles  Y.,  in  the  following  century,  was  obliged 
to  suppress  by  enacting  sumptuary  laws.  The 
wealth  and  splendid  attire  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges 
had  long  been  subiects  of  wonder  ;  for  when  the 
queen  of  Philip  le  6el,  of  France,  visited  this  city 
in  1300,  she  is  said  to  have  exchumed  with  aston- 
ishment, *  I  here  see  hundreds  who  have  more 
the  appearance  of  queens  than  mywilf*  The  public 
and  pnvate  buildings  of  the  dty  were  worthy  to 
display  such  courtly  magnificence ;  so  thatSouthey, 
judging  from  the  existing  architectural  remains  of 
tliat  ancient  grandeur,  says,  in  his  '  Pilgrimage  to 
Waterloo,'— 

*  When  I  may  read  of  tilts  In  days  of  old, 

Of  toumays  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold — 

If  fancy  would  pourtray  some  stately  town 
Which  of  such  pomp  flt  theatre  might  bo, 
Fair  Bruges  1  I  shall  then  remember  thee.' 

This  noble  city,  throughout  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries^  was  the  central  emporium  of  the  whole 
commercial  world,  and  had  resident  consuls  and 
ministers  from  ever}'^  kingdom  in  Europe.  In  the 
Hanseatic  League,  or  confederacy  or  the  great 
Eiuropean  ports  for  the  promotion  of  commerce, 
Bruges  was  the  leading  city,  and  the  grand  depot 
uf  naval  stores.  Her  quays  were  crowded  with 
foreign  ships  and  merchants,  and  her  piles  of  mag- 
nificent warehouses  were  filled  with  the  wool  of 
England,  the  linen  of  Flanders,  and  the  silk  of 
Persia,  Her  weavers  were  celebrated  for  making 
the  most  beautiful  description  of  tapestry  more 
than  a  century  before  the  Gobelins  manufacture 
was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  course 
was  enormous  :  a  single  merchant  gave  security 
for  the  ransom  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  last  Count 
of  Flanders,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  crowns  of 
gold.  The  annual  exports  merely  of  stuffs  manu- 
factured from  English  and  Spanish  wool  amoimted 
to  8,000,000  florins,  and  the  florin  was  then  quad- 
ruple its  present  value.  This  amazing  prosperity 
continued  undiminished  during  the  dominion  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy ;  but  under  the  Austrian 
d>niasty,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the 
rebellious  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  in  forcibly 
imprisoning  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  induced 
his  father,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  visit  the 
city  with  such  destructive  vengeance  that  hence- 
forth its  greatness  died  away,  its  trade  was  trans- 
ferred to  Antwerp,  and  the  religious  persecution 
and  brutal  ferocity  of  the  Spanish  under  Philip  II. 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva  completed  the  process  of  its 
ruin,  at  the  end  of  the  ICth  century,  by  compelling 
its  artizans  to  escape  for  their  lives  'to  England, 
where  they  found  a  hearty  welcome  from  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  and  became  the  means  of  establidiing 
the  woollen  manufactures,  for  which  this  countrr 
has  since  become  so  distingubhed.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  Bruges,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  Austriana,  is  comparatively 
of  little  interest. 

Bruges,  during  its  golden  age  of  commeidal 
ascendancy  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  native 
place  of  numerous  eminent  scholastic  and  philo- 
sophic authors,  classical  commentators,  mathema- 
ticians, jurisconsults,  theologians,  physicians,  and 
painters. 

BRUGGEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Rhine, 
reg.  DUsseldorf,  on  the  Schwalmen,  10  nu  SW. 
Kempen.  Pop.  670  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  fine 
Catholic,  and  a  Calvinist  church,  with  linen  fabncs, 
bleach-fields,  oil-mills,  and  a  taimerv. 

BRUGUI^RE,  or  LA  BRUGUlfeRE,  a  town 
of  France,  d^p.  Tarn,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Thore,  4  m. 
S.  Castres.  Fop.  3,600  in  1861.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  flannels,  coverlets,  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  woollen  goods. 

BRt)HL,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Rhine,  reg. 
Cologne,  4  m.  W.  the  Rhine,  and  9  m.  S.  Cologne, 
on  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Bonn.  Pop.  2,060 
in  1861.  It  is  surroundcxl  by  walls,  is  well  hoik, 
and  has  a  seminar}'  for  the  mstruction  of  school- 
masters ;  but  it  derives  its  principal  consequence 
from  the  magnificent  castle  in  its  vicinity,  con- 
menced  in  1725  by  the  elector  Clement  Angostoi 
of  Bavaria,  and  finished  by  Maximilian  Frederick. 
It  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  has  extensive 
pleasure-grounds  and  gardens. 

BRUMATH,  or  BRUMPT,  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Bas-Rhin,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Zom,  12  m.  NNW. 
Strasbuig.  Pop.  4,803  in  1861.  The  town  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Brmcomagmt; 
and  the  medals,  marbles,  and  urns,  which  have 
been  found  here  prove,  at  least,  that  it  had  been 
inhabited  bv  the  Romans.  Some  hard  fighting 
took  place  in  its  vicinage,  in  17dd,  between  the 
French  and  Austrians. 

BRUNN,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  States,  cap. 
Moravia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarza  and 
Zwittawa,  70  m.  NNE.  Vienna,  on  the  r^wsr 
from  Vienna  to  Prague.  Pop.  58,900  in  18^7.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  having  the 
cathedral  on  its  summit,  and  the  suburbs  at  its 
foot;  is  encircled  by  walls,  bastions,  and  trenches, 
and  was  formerlv  defended  by  the  citadel  of  Spiel- 
berg, on  the  hill  of  that  name  to  the  W.  of  tlie 
town ;  but  the  defences  of  the  latter  ha\-ing  been 
destroyed  by  the  French,  it  was  subsiequently  nstd 
as  a  state  prison,  and  has  more  recently  been  con- 
verted  into  barracks.  Silvio  Pellico  was  shut  op 
in  the  Spielbcig  for  above  eight  years.  Thougii 
narrow  and  crooked,  the  streets  of  the  town  are 
well  paved,  lighted,  and  provided  with  fo<vt  pave- 
ments. Among  the  public  buildings  are, — the  ca- 
thedral, remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  nave;  St 
Jacob's  church,  built  in  1315,  with  a  tower  276  ft. 
in  height  a  bell  weighing  115  centners,  and  soom 
monuments ;  the  episcopal  palace ;  the  LamOtamt, 
formerly  a  rich  Augustine  convent,  now  the  re- 
sidence* of  the  governor,  and  the  place  of  meeting; 
of  the  states  of  the  prov. ;  the  town-house,  a  GoUne 
structure,  built  in  1511 ;  the  barracks,  an  enormous 
pile,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  college,  having  seT« 
courts,  a  fine  church,  and  a  riding-school ;  tlie  th«a- 
tre,  with  its  assembly-rooms ;  and  the  Maria  schc^I 
for  young  ladies.  Many  of  the  nobUity  belong 
ing  to  the  prov.  have  here  fine  palaces,  which  give 
an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  t*>wn.  The  quarter  called 
the  Franzensberg  w  very  ])ictuTesqne ;  in  the  gar- 
dens a  marble  monument  was  erected  in  1818,  in 
honour  of  the  late  emperor  Frauds  I.  The  Aos- 
garten,  a  park  laid  out  as  a  garden,  was  opened  to 
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the  public  by  Joseph  IT.  Briinn  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  and  of  the  /?ovemiiient  of  Moravia  and 
Austrian  Silesia,  of  a  Protestant  consLatory,  a  court 
of  appeal,  high  criminal  and  military  courts,  the 
landrecht,  or  nobles'  court  for  the  prov.,  and  is  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  provincial  estates,  and  the 
residence  of  their  standing  committee.  It  has  a 
philosophical  institute,  a  gymnasium,  a  principal 
normal  school;  schools  for  voung  ladies,  trades- 
men, and  mechanics ;  a  theological  seminary,  and 
numerous  parish  and  infant  schools ;  an  imperial 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  natural  hi{«tory  and  geography  of  Moravia, 
to  which  is  attached  a  valuable  museum,  a  bota- 
nical grarden,  and  a  public  library.  It  has  general, 
oiphan,  and  lyin^-in  hospitals ;  a  lunatic  asylum ; 
\nt\i  numerous  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  manufactures  of  Briinn  are  of  very  con- 
siderable value  and  importance.  Those  of  woollen 
goods  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  empire ;  and 
the  town  has  thence  been  called  the  Austrian 
Leeds.  The  woollen  manufacture  occupied  18,000 
hands  in  1861,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  produce 
is  estimated  at  20,000.000  florins^  or  2,000,000^ 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  mtroduced,  and 
has  made  considerable  progress;  and  silk,  glass, 
suap,  tobacco,  and  machinery,  are  extensively  pro- 
duced.^ Its  trade  is  very  extensive ;  and  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  Kaiser  Fer- 
dinand railway,  w^hich  connects  it  with  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,  and  all  the  important  towns  of 
Germany.    There  are  seven  annual  fairs. 

BRUNSWICK  (Ger.  Braunschweig),  THE 
DUCHY  OF,  in  Germany,  consists  of  five  de- 
tached portions  of  territory  on  the  rivers  Weser, 
Seine,  Ocker,  and  AUer,  between  lat  51°  38'  and 
629  59'  N.,  and  long.  9^  10'  and'  1 1°  22'  E.  It  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  from 
the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and  their  conti- 
nuation (the  Soiling)  to  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic,  with  a  portion  of  the  rise  of  those  chains 
on  the  N.  side.  'The  largest  portion  contains  the 
districts  of  WolfenbUttel  and  Sch5ningen,  in  which 
the  cities  of  Brunswick  and  WolfenbUttel,  and  the 
tovms  of  Konigsbutter  and  Helmstadt,  are  situated. 
The  district  of  WolfenbUttel  is  traversed  by  the 
Ocker,  which  rises  in  the  Harz  mountains,  and  is 
not  navigable.  The  Aller  traverses  the  district  of 
Sch5ningen,  but  is  not  navigable  in  that  part  of 
its  course ;  nor  is  the  Seine  na%4gable,  which  tra- 
verses  the  district  of  that  name.  'The  Weser, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  duchy  towards 
Prussian  Westphalia  for  a  considerable  distance, 
affunds  an  excellent  water  communication  with  the 
sea  and  the  harbour  of  Bremen  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  the  states  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia,  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  on  the  other,  by  means  of  the 
Wcrra  and  the  FuJda,  which  imitc  near  Minden, 
and  thence  take  the  name  of  Weser.  This  river, 
which  forms  the  main  outlet  for  the  waters  falling 
from  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Harz,  and  the 
Thnringian  forest,ultimately  receives  all  the  smaller 
streams  which  previously  unite  with  the  Aller,  ex- 
cepting the  Bode,  which  falls  into  the  Saale,  a 
tributary  of  the  Elbe,  and  which  traverses  the  third 
and  most  southern  detached  portion  of  territory, 
the  district  of  Blankenburg.  Of  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, which,  with  the  Thuringian  forest,  separate 
the  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  from  those  of  the  Weser, 
a  considejable  portion,  valuable  for  minerals  and 
forests  of  vast  extent,  belongs  to  Brunswick.  The 
summit  of  the  Brocken,  and  the  rude  and  almost 
impassable  Central  Harz,  in  which  granite,  mica 
slate,  and  primitive  formations  predominate,  belong 
to  Hanover,  while  the  E.  and  W.  falls  of  the  range, 
in  which  the  transition  and  secondary  formations 
prevail,  form  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Bmnswick.    A 
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portion  of  this  mountain  chain  belongs  jointly  to 
the  two  governments,  and  is  distinguished  by*  the 
denomination  of  Communion  Harz,  'ilie  highest 
summits  within  the  Duchv  are  the  Wormberg, 
2,880  ft.,  and  the  AckennanshOhe,  2,706  ft  in 
height.  The  next  considerable  mountain,  or,  rather, 
forest  range,  is  the  Soiling,  which  lies  between  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Weser,  and  is  covered  with  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  woods  of  oak  and  beech.  The 
summits  of  this  chain  are  of  no  great  elevation. 
Iron  is  found,  and  sandstone,  known  under  the 
name  of  Sollinger  stones,  is  quarried  in  them. 
The  Elm,  a  sliglit  range  of  heights  between  the 
Ocker  and  the  AUer,  is  covered  with  woods  of  oak 
and  beech,  and  contains  veins  of  iron  and  beds  of 
coal,  with  occasional  mineral  springs. 

Two  small  detached  portions  of  territory,  viz. 
the  circuit  of  Thedinghauscn  on  the  Weser,  to  the 
NW.  of  Hameln,  and  that  of  Badenbuig,  are  en- 
closed by  the  Hanoverian  territory,  and  form  part, 
the  former  of  the  Weser  district,  the  latter  of  the 
Seine  district  Finallv,  the  detached  circuit  of 
Kalvorde,  inclosed  witLin  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  belongs  to  the  district  of  SchOningen. 

The  duchv  has  an  area  of  1,526  square  mile.s, 
with  a  population  of  282,400  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1861.  The  population  num- 
bered 209,527  in  1814;  had  risen  to  253,232  in 
1834 ;  to  269,228  in  1846 ;  and  to  273,394  in  1858. 
lliere  are  only  two  towns  with  a  pop.  of  above 
10,000,  namely,  WolfenbUttel,  and  Brunswick,  the 
capitaL  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  mining  operations. 

With  the  exception  of  1,107  Calvinists ;  2,458 
Roman  Catholics,  and  1,078  Jews — census  of  1861 
— all  the  inhabitants  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  faith. 
The  most  perfect  toleration  and  equality  of  civil 
and  religious  rights  are  shared  by  all  the  Christian 
persuasions. 

The  hilly  parts  of  the  duchy  are  covered  with 
forests  of  fir,  oak,  and  beech ;  about  390,000  acres 
are  arable  and  meadow  land,  294,000  acres,  forest^*, 
and  228,000  uncultivated  moors,  water,  &c  The 
plain  at  the  N.  fall  of  the  Harz  is  mostly  of  a 
limestone  soil,  alternating  with  beds  of  loam,  and 
is  fertile ;  the  districts  along  the  Weser  and  Seine 
are  also  fertile ;  but  the  predominant  feature  is 
sand  in  those  parts.  Towards  the  N.  part  of  the 
duchy,  these  miitful  plains  merge  into  the  arirl 
and  unproductive  sandy  heaths  of  Dolgen  and 
LUneberg.  The  average  produce  of  com,  of  all 
descriptions,  is  estimated  at  about  575,000  qrs. ; 
oil  from  linseed,  rape,  and  poppies  at  1,200  tons, 
fiax  4,500  tons,  besides  tobacco,  madder,  and 
hops,  in  each  of  which  articles,  the  produce  con- 
siderably exceeds  tlie  consumption.  Cattle  breed- 
ing is  carried  on  successfully  in  the  river  districts; 
and  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  found 
on  all  the  larger  estates.  Hogs  are  very  exten- 
sively reared;  but  the  sausages  and  hams  of 
Brunswick  enjoy  so  much  reputation,  that  a  large 
importation  of  hogs  takes  place  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  the  produce  of  which  Is  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  Continent  Horses  are  not  reared  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
duchy,  and  are  annually  brought  from  Holstein 
and  Mecklenbuig. 

The  extensive  forests,  which  had  suffered,  from 
many  years  of  neglect  and  wasteful  management, 
have  of  late  been  improved  under  scientific  direc- 
tion, and  are  divided  into  four  inspectorships 
(Fortmeistereien)f  and  61  foresters'  districts.  Tim- 
ber, of  valuable  quality,  is  annually  floated  down 
the  Ocker,  Seine,  Innerste,  and  Weser,  especially 
from  the  Harz  and  the  Soiling  forests,  and  forms  a 
considerable  object  of  export  trade.  The  game 
in  these  forests  is  not  very  abundant,  consisting  of 
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red  deer,  roebuckB,  hares,  and  rabbitd,  with  occa- 
eional  wild  boara.  A  species  of  throstle  {Krammta- 
rogel)  caught  by  thousands  in  the  winter  season, 
is  cKteemed  a  great  delicacv.  Fish  not  very 
abundant^  nor  of  rare  sorts.  The  mineral  riches 
of  the  Ilarz  mountains,  although  no  longer  so 
prolific  as  reported  in  former  times,  afford  employ- 
ment to  al)out  760  people,  working  in  thirteen 
mines.  Of  the  latter,  three  are  private,  and  the 
other  government  undertakings,  managed  partly 
in  conjunction  with  Hanover,  and  partly  by  Bruns- 
wick alone.  The  Rammels  berg,  near  Goslar,  of 
which  3-7th8  is  the  share  of  Brunswick,  and 
4-7ths  that  of  Hanover,  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  mines,  producing  antimony,  lead  and 
copper,  together  with  small  quantities  of  gold — 
about  a  hundred  ounces  a  year.  Iron  is  the  chief 
produce  of  the  mines  worked  separately  by  Bruns- 
wick in  the  three  districts  of  the  HarZj'Weser,  and 
Blahkenbeig.  Most  of  them,  as  already  stated, 
are  worked  on  government  account,  and  as  well 
as  the  salt  mines,  stone  cutting  mills,  four  glass 
houses,  and  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  FUrsten- 
berg,  are  under  the  direction  of  a  mining  board  at 
Bnmswick.  The  salt  works  are  ver\'  considerable ; 
thev  are  established  at  Salzdahlum  and  Salzlie- 
benhall,  in  the  district  of  WolfenblUtel,  and  at 
Schdningen.  That  at  Salzdahlum  has  been  worked 
since  the  13th  century.  The  brine  spring  at 
Julinshall  is  worked  jointly  with  Hanover.  In 
the  Brunnenholz,  near  Helmstadt,  there  is  a  coal- 
mine with  two  sliafts,  and  another  near  Walken- 
ried,  where  alabaster  and  agates  are  found. 
Mineral  springs  occur  in  several  parts;  those 
near  Helmstadt  and  Seesen  are  frequented  by 
invalids.  Asphaltum  and  other  bituminous  sub- 
stances are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Harz 
mountains,  6speciaHy  at  the  Kammels  berg  and 
Ibeig. 

Besides  the  iron-works,  linen  weaving  is  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture,  which,  however,  has 
greatly  declined  of  late  years.  Camlets  are  the 
only  description  of  woollens  woven  within  the 
duchy;  a  s])inning-mill  for  woollen  yam  has 
been  established  at  Bevem ;  and  spinning  is  a 
souree  of  industry  among  many  of  the  small 
peasant  jiroprietors  (Bauem)  of  the  country. 
Brewing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  all  the 
princi])al  towns,  but  the  beer  is  bad,  and  does 
not  prevent  the  universal  use  of  brandy  amongst 
the  lower  classes.  The  Mumme,  a  heavy  draught 
extracted  from  malt,  is  now  principally  used  by 
persons  in  delicate  health,  and  is  exported  for 
that  puriwse  to  all  parts  of  Germanv.  Oil  and 
sawing  mills  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal streams,  and  the  preparation  of  the  root  of 
chicory  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  which  attained 
to  a  great  extent  during  the  exclusion  of  colonial 
produce  imder  the  continental  system,  is  still 
favoured  by  high  duties  on  such  produce  within 
the  limits  of  the  customs'  league  or  Zollverein. 
Trade,  especially  the  transit  trade,  is  a  great 
souree  of  emolument  both  to  the  toi^-n  and  duchy 
of  Bruns\*nck,  and  is  principally  transacted  at  its 
ancient  fair,  which,  in  spite  of  railways,  still  keqis 
up  its  importance.  The  government  wisely  directs 
its  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  the  different 
hidustrial  resources,  and  has  preferred  establishing 
a  liberally-endowed  and  well-conducted  system  of 
education  to  the  imposition  of  protecting  duties, 
by  which  one  class  of  the  people  is  aided  at  the 
cost  of  the  others.  The  foundation  of  the  *  Real 
Institute,'  which  unites  with  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  the  management  of  forests  the 
scientific  information  on  which  the  higher  branches 
of  these  occupations,  as  well  as  mining,  and  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  arts,  ought  to  be  founded, 
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marks  an  epoch,  even  in  Germany,  where  no  much 
care  is  shown  for  intellectual  improvement.    Nor  | 
are  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  neglected.  , 
ITie  Lyceum,  formerly  the  Caroline  College ;  two  ' 
normal  schools  for  teachers;  and  six  gymnasia,  j 
afford  ample  means  of  cultivating  them.    The 
university  formerly  existing  at  Helmstadt,  the  ' 
revenues  and   librarv  of  which  were  transferred  I 
during  the  Westphalian  n^me  to  GOttingen,  hm  \ 
not  been  re-established,  but  G^ttingen  is  regarded  j 
as  the  university  of  the  duchy.     There  are  63 
bur||^hers'  schools,  and  369  elementary  sdiools  { 
givmg  one  to  nearly  every  village.  The  revenues 
of  nine  secularised  convents  and  religions  founda- 
tions are  applied  to  support  a  number  of  un- 
married }ronng  women  and  other  persons  on  tlie 
presentations    of  the  patrons.     The    charitable 
foundations  are  52  in  number. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  are  mostly  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  *■  Brokmaimer/  a  branch 
of  the  Sassen  or  Saxons,  and  the  I^w-Gennan 
language  is  universal  among  the  villagers,  ex- 
cept on  the  Haiz,  whose  mining  population  wti 
drawn  from  Upper  Germany,  and  speaks  Higb- 
German.  The  names  of  some  villages,  as  Wen^ 
are  perhaps  the  sole  remains  of  the  ancient  Wen- 
dLsh  or  Slavonian  inhabitants  of  the  north-eaateni 
parts  of  the  duchy.  The  higher  claMws  of  thi 
towns  speak  High-German,  which,  as  all  otcz 
Germany,  is  the  language  of  public  business  a&i 
of  the  schooK 

The  constitution  of  Brunswick  bears  date  Ot^ 
tober  12,  1832,  but  was  modified  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  November  22,  1851.  The  legislatiTe 
power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting  «f 
forty-three  members.  Of  these,  nine  are  elMted 
by  the  highest^taxed  landed  proprietors ;  ten  W 
the  magistrates  of  the  chief  towns;  three  by  the 
Protestant  deigy;  ten  by  the  inhabitantB  of 
towns,  and  eleven  by  those  of  rural  districts 
llie  Chamber  meets  every  three  years,  and  the 
deputies  hold  their  mandate  for  two  sesfdooa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  members  of  the 
clergy,  which  must  be  chosen,  no  distinctian  of 
rank  or  propert^r  influences  or  limits  the  chcin 
of  this  last  portion  of  the  aasembly.  The  mem- 
bers chosen  for  the  towns  and  fn-  the  canotrr 
must,  however,  belong  to  that  class  of  each  whidk 
pays  the  highest  amount  of  taxes,  and  whidi  is 
fixed  to  include  one-tenth  of  the  houses  in  tcwa, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  landed  holdiiucs.  The 
budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  and  the  Charahs 
has  the  right  of  controlling  the  expenses  of  the 
state.  The  public  revenue  for  the  veais  1861-S 
was  4,983,000  thalers,  or  747,450/L,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  same  amount,  giving  an  annsil 
mcome  and  expenditure  of  249,150/.  Not  ie- 
cluded  in  the  budget  is  the  very  larse  reveaitf 
irom  the  State  domains,  out  of  wlu(£  the  drU 
list  of  the  Duke,  and  a  variety  of  subvenrions  c* 
educational  establishments,  are  paid.  The  sarphi 
of  this  fund  only  is  paid  into  the  general  ex- 
chequer, and  set  down  at  432,000  thalera,  « 
64,800/.,  for  the  period  1861-63.  The  Pah 
further  derives  a  revenue  of  170,000  florins  fnai 
tlie  duchy  of  Oels,  in  SUesia,  and  a  mediatind 
principality  under  the  sovereignty  of  Prusii* 
which  is  an  appanage  of  the  second* branch  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  Finally,  the  estates  of  the 
convents  and  religious  foundations  secularised  it 
the  period  of  the  reformation,  and  then  destined 
to  support  the  clergy  and  institutions  of  edix»* 
tion,  form  a  separate  fimd,  which  does  not  enter 
into  the  budget,  yielding  the  sura  of  340,601 
dollars  annually. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  duchy  is  <m 
the  Prussian  system  of  general  liability'to  the 
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service  of  arms.  Practicallv,  however,  no  more 
men  are  raised  by  conscription  than  are  required 
as  contribution  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 
The  troopA  amount  to  one  regiment  of  infantry, 
numbering  about  2,000  men;  one  battalion  of 
life-guards,  some  seven  hundred  strong ;  one  re- 
giment of  light  dragoons,  of  437  men ;  and  one 
brigade  of  artillery,  with  301  rank  and  file.  In 
former  times  the  army  of  the  duchy  was  far 
more  numerous.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
Brunswick  had  never  less  than  12,000  men 
under  arms.  In  the  war  of  1813-14  the  coun- 
try raL<ted  above  10,000  troops. 

The  present  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Welf,  who' held  the  united  duchies  of 
Bavaria  and  Saxonv.  In  their  rivalry  with  the 
Siiabian  house  of  liohenstaufen  m  the  12tli  cen- 
tury, the  party  of  the  powerful  Welfs  was  stronger 
in  Italy  thau'in  Germany,  and  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained of  their  power  in  the  former  country, 
caused  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  unite  with 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  humbling 
thom.  Henry  the  Lion  having  refused  to  aid  that 
emperor  in  his  wars  with  the  free  Italian  cities 
and  the  pope,  was  deprived,  by  a  decree  of  the 
diet  in  1180,  of  both  duchies,  and  only  left  the 
possession  of  his  allodial  domains  of  Brunswick 
and  LUneburg,  which  were  subsequently  split  into 
numerous  branches,  but  merged  finally  in  the 
still  reigning  lines  of  LUneburg  (or  Hanover) 
and  Brunswick,  which  is  the  elder  branch.  As 
such,  the  crown  of  England  would  have  devolved 
to  this  line,  which  claims  descent  from  the 
daughter  of  Henrv  II.  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Houfw  of  Stuart,  tiad  not  the  Duke  of  LUneburg, 
afterwards  George  I.,  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England,  procured  a  prior  claim  to  the 
younger  line.  Treaties  of  mutual  inheritance 
exist  between  the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  succession  onh'  passes  to  the  female 
side  when  l<^timate  male  heirs  fail.  The  inti- 
mate family  connection  which  in  the  last  century 
subsisted  between  the  House  of  Brunswick  and  the 
reigning  families  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia, 
engaged  the  princes  of  Brunswick  in  pohtical 
alliances  with  these  two  powers,  in  opposition  to 
France,  and  occasionally  to  Austria.  The  Prussian 
army,  at  the  outset  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
1806.  was  cf)mmanded  by  the  Duke  Charles 
William  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Jena.  Although  he  had  declared  his 
duchy  neutral,  and  no  Brunswick  troops  were 
with  the  Prussian  army,  yet  his  lands  were  im- 
mediately seized  by  the  conqueror,  and  incor- 
]M>nited  with  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  His 
youngest  son,  Frederick  William,  after  the  death 
of  his  eklest,  and  the  abdication  of  his  second 
brother,  the  sole  remaining  heir,  served  for  some 
time  in  the  Prussian,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Austrian  army.  In  1809,  this  adventurous  prince 
rained  a  small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  co-opera- 
tion ^-ith  the  grand  Austrian  i^rmy,  to  excite  a 
<Uversion  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  but  finding 
his  cause  ruined  by  the  victory  of  the  French  at 
Wagram,  he  crossed  the  whole  of  Germany,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  body,  not  exceeding  2,000 
men,  and  marched  from  the  Bohemian  frontier 
to  the  sea  coast  near  Bremen.  Eluding  and 
alternately  fighting  the  various  French  corps 
which  crossed  his  passage  with  equal  good  for- 
tune and  braver}^,  he  succeeded  in  embarking  for 
England,  where  his  troops  joined  the  British 
army,  with  permission  to  retain  the  black  uni- 
form which  their  bravery  had  rendered  celebrated, 
and  scr\'ed  until  1814  in  the  peninsula.    Having 
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regained  his  dominions,  nnder  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Frederick  William  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  while  maintaining  the 
position  of  Quatre  Bras,  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  His  successor,  Charles,  was 
driven  away  in  1880,  and  the  throne  made  over 
to  his  brother  William,  the  present  duke,  and  the 
last  of  the  line.  He  being  without  legitimate 
heirs,  the  duchy  at  his  death  will  fall  to  Hanover, 
in  conformity  with  ancient  treaties. 

Brunswick,  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above 
duchy,  on  the  Ocker,  8  m.  SE.  Hanover,  on  the 
railway  from  Hanover  to  Berlin.  Pop.  42,209  in 
18G1.  One  Bnino,  who  appears  about  the  year 
842  as  Duke  of  Ostfalen,  is  said  to  have  first  built 
walls  round  the  little  town  of  Brunswck,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  incursions  of  the  Normans.  Henry 
the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
grand  champion  of  Christianity  and  Germanic 
civilisation  against  the  Slavonic  nations  on  the 
Elbe  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  made  Brunswick  his  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  extended  and  adorned  the  city.  He 
finished  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Blaize,  an 
interesting  monument  of  the  Byzantine  Grothic 
style,  endowed  it  with  lands  and  relics  brought 
from  Constantinople  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
erected  a  bronze  figure  of  a  lion,  said  to  have 
been  cast  in  the  Greek  capital,  upon  a  pedestal  in 
front  of  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a  barrack 
now  stands.  From  this  period  Branswick  became 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  X.  Germany ; 
and  the  wealth  of  its  dukes,  who  were  owners  of 
the  extensive  mines  and  salt  works  in  the  Harz 
mountains,  and  in  the  vicinity,  was  principally 
expended  in  the  cities  of  LUnebeig  and  Brunswick, 
the  seats  of  the  chief  lines  of  uie  Welf  family. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  Brunswick,  which,  owing 
to  these  resources,  had  advanced  in  commerci^ 
prosperity,  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  flourished  as  one  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Lower  Germany.  On  the  declme  of  the  league 
the  increased  power  of  the  territorial  princes  ex- 
posed the  city  to  the  vicissitudes  which  their  po- 
litical speculations  drew  upon  the  country;  and 
Brunswick  suffered  in  common  with  other  N.  cities 
upon  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  armies  under 
Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  in  the  tliirty  gears'  war. 
The  division  of  the  reigning  house  mto  many 
branches  was  also,  at  that  penod,  disadvantageous 
to  Brunswick,  which  saw  the  rival  cities  of  Wol- 
fenbuttel,  Celle,  Hanover,  and  Gttttingen  spring 
up  and  prosper  as  so  many  diminutive  capitals, 
each  the  seat  of  a  petty  court.  The  city  was 
further  almost  drained  of  its  small  remains  of 
wealth  during  the  French  occupation ;  but  through 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  celebrity 
of  its  fair,  held  in  February  and  August,  and  fre- 
quently visited  by  20,000  strangers,  it  keeps  up  its 
importance  as  a  commercial  city.  The  railway  rrom 
Brunswick  to  the  foot  of  th'e  Harz  mountains, 
opened  in  1839,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany. 
The  fortifications  of  the  city  have  been  levelled 
since  the  peace,  and  converted  into  agreeable  plan- 
tations, with  walks  and  drives ;  and  the  cit\',  al- 
though bearing  rather  an  antiquated  appearance, 
has  some  good  street<),  and  abounds  in  interesting 
remains  of  the  middle  ajc^es.  The  cathedral,  and 
church  of  St.  Giles,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as 
a  repository  for  works  of  art,  the  bronze  lion 
before  mentioned,  and  the  towTi  house,  with  a 
curious  gallerjr  adorned  with  the  statues  of  many 
of  the  dukes  in  niches,  and  the  bronze  fountain 
in  its  vicinitj-,  arc  desening  of  notice.  A  splendid 
new  ducal  palace,  built  at  an  enormous  expense, 
to  replace  the  residence  of  Duke  Charles,  destroved 
by  the  mob  in  1830,  was  burnt  down  m  1865.  I'he 
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church  of  St  Andrews,  with  its  steeples,  one  of 
which  is  318  ft.  in  height ;  and  that  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, with  paintings  by  Diebrich,  and  stained 
glass  windows  from  designs  by  Cnmach  and  Durer, 
as  well  as  the  church  of  St  l^artin,  in  the  pointed 
Gothic  style,  are  interesting  to  lovers  of  the  fine 
arts.  In  the  museum,  amongst  a  number  of  in- 
ferior paintings,  are  some  of  high  value  of  the 
Plemish  and  Dutch  schools,  by  Kembrandt,  Jan 
Steens,  Vandyke,  and  Bubens,  together  with  a 
portrait  of  Raffaelle,  said  to  be  by  his  own  hand ; 
and  others  by  Guido,  Giorgione,  &c  An  Ecce 
Homo,  by  Albert  Durer,  a  crucifix,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  with  a  collection  of  antique  statues  and 
coins,  are  worthy  of  inspection.  The  celebrated 
Onyx  vase,  purchased  by  one  of  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick,  who  secured  it  as  his  share  of  booty 
\rhen  Mantua  was  sacked,  in  the  course  of  the 
thirty  years'  war,  together  with  several  other  ob- 
jects of  viUue,  were  carried  off,  and  are  still  re- 
tained by  Duke  Charles.  The  Caroline  college, 
now  divided  into  a  lyceum  or  classical  college, 
with  a  gymnasium  or  grammar  school,  and  a  '  real 
Bchule,'  or  mechanics'  and  commercial  institute, 
with  a  branch  for  agriculturists  and  foresters,  a 
college  for  teachers,  several  elementary  schools, 
a  general  and  a  Ij'lng-in  hospital,  with  schools  of 
suigery,  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  are 
the  public  institutions  for  education.  The  town 
has  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs, 
and  hardware ;  and  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

Brunswick,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  Ame- 
rica, Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin,  26  m.  SW.  Au- 
gusta, and  80  m.  NE.  Portland ;  lat  43^  63'  N., 
long.  690  65' W.  Pop.  6,190  m  1860.  Itisaphice 
of  considerable  trade.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  Topsham,  with  which  town  it  is  connected 
by  two  bridges.  The  falls  of  the  river  afford  a 
convenient  supply  of  water  power,  which  is  used 
to  some  extent,  to  give  motion  to  com  mills,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  factories.  Bowdoin  College, 
founded  in  1794,  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau 
near  the  town.  It  passesses  a  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  laboratory,  cabinet  of  mine- 
rals, gallery  of  paintings,  and  a  library  containing 
21,950  vols.  A  medical  school,  connected  with 
the  college  was  established  in  1820.  In  1862,  the 
college  had  8  professors,  and  939  students. 

Brunswick  (Nkw),  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  partly  in  Middlesex 
and  partly  in  Somerset  cos.,  on  the  SW.  side  of 
Raritan  river,  22  m.  NE.  Tr«nton.  Pop.  10,990  in 
1860.  The  town  lies  rather  low;  but  is  considered 
healthy,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  trade.  It  has  a 
court-house,  jail,  market-house,  two  banks,  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  several  places  of  worship. 
Kutgers  College,  founded  in  1770,  under  the  name 
of  Queen's  College,  is  a  handsome  stone  building 
three  stories  high,  with  libraries  containing  u|> 
wards  of  12,000  volumes.  The  Karitan  is  na\*i- 
gable  as  far  as  New  Brunswick  for  sloops  of  80 
tons  burden. 

Brunswick  (New),  a  territory  belonging  to 
England  in  N.  America.    See  Nkw  Brunswick. 

BRUSSELS  (Lat  Bruxella,  Flem.  Brwtael,  Fr. 
Bntxelles),  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
and  of  the  pro  v.  of  Brabant,  about  50  m.  E.  by  S. 
from  the  sea,  on  the  Senne,  a  small  river,  which, 
rising  near  Soignies  in  Hainault,  and  flowing  N,, 
falls  into  the  Scheldt,  through  the  BupcL  Pop, 
177,954,  according  to  tlie  census  of  1856;  and 
300,341,  according  to  an  enumeration  of  Dec.  31, 
1863.  The  latter  number  comprises  the  pop.  of 
eight  surrounding  parishes,  not  included  in  the 
census  returns,  'ftie  scenery  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try is  beautifully  diversified  by  slopmg  heights, 
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and  green  valleys  refreshed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Senne.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  being  built 
on  the  acclivity  of^a  hill,  it  presents^  when  viewed 
firom  the  W.,  a  picturesque  amphitheatre  of  houses; 
and  the  great  inequahty  of  the  elevation  of  its 
site  has  often  induced  a  comparison  with  Naples 
and  Genoa.  The  figure  described  by  the  outline 
of  the  surrounding  wall  resembles  that  of  a  pear, 
the  smallest  part  pointing  SSW.  The  greatest 
extent  of  the  dty,  from  NNE.  to  SSW.,  u  about 
8  m. ;  and  the  extreme  width,  from  NW.  to  SE., 
about  2^  m.  Brussels,  a  century  a^,  was  ootn- 
pletely  surrounded  by  strongly  fortified  ramparts, 
with  salient  aisles,  and  ditches  or  moats,  supplied 
from  the  river  »enne.  These  fortifications  are  now 
almost  wholly  removed,  and  their  dte  is  formed 
into  spacious  boulevards,  planted  with  rows  of 
stately  linden  trees,  that  encircle  two-thirds  of  the 
city,  on  the  N.,  the  E.,  and  the  S.  The  dty  wall 
is  overlooked  by  the  boulevards,  which  command 
extensive  views  of  the  countiy,  and  affatd  an 
agreeable  promenade,  extending  about  5  m.  from 
tlie  Port  au  Rivage  on  the  N.,  to  the  Porte  de 
Hal  on  the  S.  There  are  nine  of  these  partes  or 
mural  gates,  several  of  which  are  fine  old  archi- 
tectural arches  of  great  strength.  They  commu- 
nicate with,  and  bear  the  names  of,  the  high  roads 
that  traverse  the  kingdom  and  centre  in  the 
capitaL 

The  Senne  enters  the  city  on  the  NW.  side  by 
two  branches,  and  forms,  within  the  walls,  four 
islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  named  St  Geiy 
and  Bon  Secours.  This  nvulet  is  only  about  ^ 
ft  in  width,  and  from  4  to  6  ft  in  depth,  and  b 
not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  course.  Brussels, 
however,  besides  being  in  the  network  of  the 
Belgian  railway  svstem,  possesses  the  advantage 
of  water  communication  with  Charleroy  on  the  k, 
and  with  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and  the  ocean,  on  the 
N.,  by  means  of  two  capacious  and  well  appointed 
canals.  The  width  of  the  Antwerp  canal  is  45  ft. 
It  was  opened  in  1551,  and  cost  nearly  2,000,000 
of  florins,  or  166,000/.  Five  locks  overcome  a 
descent  of  50  ft,  in  a  course  of  17  m.,  between 
Brussels  and  the  town  of  Boom,  where  the  canal 
joins  the  Rupel,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Scheldt 
The  head  of  this  canal,  in  the  NW.  quarter  of  the 
city,  is  furnished  with  sevoial  commodious  basons 
and  quays,  whence  goods  are  conveyed  in  large 
baiges  to  the  junction  of  the  Rupel.  The  Charie- 
roy  canal  cost  4,350,205  florins,  and  was  opened 
in  1830.  It  is  carried  along  the  W.  boundArv  cf 
the  city,  in  the  ancient  ditches  of  the  fortifications 
to  the'  Port  an  Rivage,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  canal  to  Antwerp.  Fifty-five  Iock3  ob- 
viate a  fall  of  432  ft,,  in  its  course  of  45  m.  to 
Brussels.  It  passes  through  a  tunnel  of  1,175 
yards,  and  is  crossed  by  fifty-five  aqueducts  ami 
Uiirty-six  bridges,  l^e  soil  of  the  elevated  ground, 
occupied  by  the  S.  and  E.  portions  of  the  dty,  ii 
sand,  interspersed  with  fossils,  marine  substances, 
calcareous  stones,  and  layers  of  ferruginous  earth; 
and  that  of  the  lower  N.  and  W.  section  consisu 
of  a  sandy  marsh,  mixed  with  marine  sabstances. 
and  covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  peat  or  turC 
The  highest  part,  on  tlie  S.  extremity,  between 
the  portes  of  Hal  and  Namur,  is  about  220  fU 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  upper  town,  known 
as  the  Quartier  Leopold,  contains  the  royal  court 
and  government  oflices,  the  park,  the  finest  squares, 
streets,  and  hotels,  and  the  mansions  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  central  and  lower  town  comprises 
chiefly  the  trading  and  operative  portion  of  the 
population,  and  has  generally  a  more  crowded  and 
mean  appearance,  though  it  still  abounds  in  fine 
old  ornamented  buildings,  once  occupied  by  the 
ancient  nobles  of  Brabant   The  Rivoge,  at  the  N. 
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extremity,  is  inhabited  by  rich  merchants,  and 
presents  a  oonstant  scene  of  commercial  actixaty. 
The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  spring-water, 
by  means  of  pipes  and  powerful  hydraulic  engines, 
£rom  three  subterranean  caves  at  Etterbeeck,  a 
beautifnl  Tillage  in  the  southern  vicinity.    There 
are  besides  ten  springs  within  the  walls,  thirty 
fountains,  and  about  ninety  pumps.   Several  foun- 
tains are  ornamented  by  elegant  obelisks  and 
groups  of  exquisite  bronze  and  marble  sculptures. 
The  most  remarkable  are  Les  Fontaines  des  HeuveSj 
in  the  court  of  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  formed  of  river 
gods  in  white  marble,  and  dolphins  in  bronze; 
the  FbKtame  de  Mmerve^  in  the  Place  dn  Grand 
Sahlon,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  group  of  figures 
in  white  marble,  erected  in  1741,  by  the  Earl  of 
'Aylesbury,  in  attestation  of  his  respect  for  the  in- 
habitants, after  residing  among  them  forty  years ; 
and  the  ManmAin  PU,  near  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city.    This  is  an  exqtusite 
bronze  figure,  about  2  ft.  in  height,  of  an  urchin 
boy  who  discharges  a  stream  of  water  in  a  natural 
manner.    Great  value  and  historical  interest  are 
attached  to  this  antique  little  figure  bj^  the  old 
citizens  of  Brussels,  who  regard  it  with  pecu- 
liar solicitude  as  a  kind  of  municipal  palladium. 
The  ancient  part  of  Brussels  is  ornamented  b^ 
many  line  specimens  of  the  florid  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the 
modern  part  exhibits  numerous  excellent,  build- 
ings,   erected   about   fifty  years   ago ;   but  the 
newly-built  dwelling-houses'  have  commonly  the 
uncouth  form  and  fashion  of  granaries  or  mann- 
iactoriea,  and  are  often   constructed  with  very 
inferior  bricks,  and  with  timbers  too  slender  for 
the  lofty  tiled  roofs.     Their  uniformity  of  ap- 
pearance  too   is   destroyed   by  the   custom  of 
painting  the  fronts  with  strongly  contrasted  co- 
lours, such  as  yellow,  green,  and  white,  which 
often  produce  a  glaring  effect,  more  suitable  for 
isolat^  inns  or  fancy  cottages  than  the  streets  of 
a  metropolitan  city.    In  the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine 
and  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour  are  many  elegant 
shops,  and  these  are  accounted  the  liveliest  and 
moet  frequented  streets  in  Brussels,  though  in  ap- 
pearance and  business  they  are  certainly  dull, 
compared  with  Paris  or  London.    Indeed,  the  dul- 
ness  in  general  forms  a  common  subject  of  remark 
among  the  French  and  English  residents  in  the 
capital  of  Belgium.    Four  uniformly-built  streets 
surround  the  huge  palace  garden  called  the  Park, 
namely,  the  Rue  Royale,  which  will  admit  of  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  finest  streets  of  the 
European  capitals ;  the  Rue  Ducale,  in  which  are 
the  palace  or  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  grand 
concert  room ;  the  Rue  Bellevue,  containing  the 
kin^*s  palace ;  and  the  Rue  Brabant,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  palace  of  congress,  or  houses  of 
parliament.     The  Grande  Place,  or  great  market^ 
place,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a  noble  and  very 
interesting  square,  containing  the  gorgeous  old 
Gothic  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Maison  du  Roi,  and 
many  other  rich  specimens  of  the  ancient  orna- 
mental architecture.  Here,  in  1568,  counts  E^ont 
and  Home  were  beheaded  by  the  Spanish  viceroy 
the  •Duke  of  Alva,  whose  persecutions  brought 
min    and   death    into    almost    every    house   in 
Bmascla.    The  Place    Royale,    near   the  king's 
palace,  is  perhaps  the  finest  square  in  Brussels. 
The  houses  around  it  are  remarkably  handsome 
,and  regular,    llie  Place  du  Grand  Sablon  is  the 
Inri^est  square,  and  is  used  as  a  marnet-place.    The 
Place  de  la  Monnaie  is  also  extensive,  and  ap- 
proached by  several  spacious  streets :  it  contains 
the  theatre,  the  mint,  the  exchange,  and  some  of 
the   finest  caf^i  in  the  city.    The  Place  de  Su 
MicTiel,  better  known  since  the  Revolution  as  the 
Voi^  I. 


Place  des  Martyrs,  is  planted  with  rows  of  linden 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  uniform  and  elegant 
buildings  ornamented  with  Doric  columns.  This 
square  was  chosen  for  the  sepulture  of  those  who 
fell  in  opposuig  the  royal  forces  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  in  September  1830.  There  are 
14  other  squares  of  less  distinction,  but  which  at 
once  serve  the  purposes  of  health  and  ornament 
The  park  is  an  open  oblong  space  of  about  14  acres, 
on  the  high  eastern  side  of  the  city.  Its  surface 
is  covered  with  smooth  verdant  turf,  and  is  for- 
mally laid  out  in  broad  straight  walks  and  winding 
paths,  which  are  overshadowed  and  sheltered  by 
loft}r  beech  and  chestnut  trees  and  plantations  of 
acacias.  There  are  several  fountains,  and  many 
excellent  marble  statues,  busts,  vases ;  and  groups 
of  persons  and  personifications  fix>m  classical 
mythology  and  history  are  distributed  about  the 
grounds.  The  walk»  command  a  great  variety  of 
interesting  scenery,  including  the  old  Grothic  edi- 
fices of  ^e  lower  town  and  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  very  picturesque.  In  the  NE. 
comer  of  the  park  is  '  Vauxhall,*  comprising  a 
small  theatre  for  vaudevilles,  and  a  ball-room. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Antwerp  Canal,  issuing 
from  the  N.  point  of  the  citv,  is  the  beautiful 
promenade  called  the  AUie  Yerte,  that  is,  the 
Green  Alley.  It  is  formed  of  a  broad  carriage- 
road,  and  on  each  side  a  foot^way,  divided  by  four 
rows  of  umbrageous  elms,  extending  about  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Here  the  royal  family,  and  multitudes 
of  all  classes,  are  seen  every  fine  evening  enjoying 
the  freshness  of  the  country  air,  and  the  pJeasing 
views  of  numerous  villas  and  rural  scenery.  In 
fact,  the  environs  of  Brussels  are  in  general' so  in- 
teresting, that  they  form  the  subject  of  a  large 
pHDrtion  of  every  full  description  of'^the  city.  Be- 
sides the  excursion  to  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo, 
and  its  surrounding  localities,  still  exciting  to  the 
curious,  about  35  villages  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  Brassels  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
strangers.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  are— the 
splendid  royal  palaces  of  Laecken  and  Tervueren, 
and  the  great  workhouse  and  penitentiary  es- 
tablishments of  Yilvorde  and  La  Cambre. 

The  royal  palace  at  the  S.  extre^mity  of  the  park, 
presents  a  fa9ade  of  120  yards  in  length,  with  a 
central  portico  and  arcades.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  plain,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
structure  not  at  aU  remarkable.  The  mterior  too 
ofiers  little  worthy  of  inspection  beyond  the  usual 
suites  of  royal  saloons  and  apartments,  which  are 
very  superbly  furnished,  and  covered  with  rich 
velvet,  satin,  and  gilt.  The  paintings  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  valuable,  with  the  exception  of 
Vandyke's  Chapeau  de  Velours,  The  Palais  du 
Congrte,  at  the  r^.  end  of  the  park,  is  a  magnificent 
building,  ornamented  with  nuted  Doric  columns 
and  appropriate  sculptures.  Marble  stairs  on  each 
side  of  a  spacious  hall  ascend  to  the  two  chambers 
of  parliament,  which  are  elegantly  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  the  members.  The  public  are  ad- 
mitted mto  both  chambers  during  the  debates, 
females  as  well  as  males ;  and  for  this  accommo- 
dation, the  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains  a  capa- 
cious gallep'.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  park  is  a 
palace,  which,  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  was 
occupied  by  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  It 
was  built  in  1820.  The  exterior  is  nobly  simple, 
presenting  a  fa9ade  230  ft  in  length,  with  a  lofty 
central  dome  and  cupola.  The  interior  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  European  palace  in  sumptuous 
furniture  and  elegant  decorations.  The  paintings 
are  not  numerous,  but  of  the  highest  order,  com- 
prising some  of  the  most  choice  productions  of  the 
Flemish  and  Italian  schools.  The  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
in  the  Grande  Phice,  or  great  central  market-place, 
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is  one  of  the  lai^est  and  most  remarkable  of  those 
civic  palaces,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style,  that  are  to 
be  seen  in  perfection  only  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  erected  in  1400.  llie  architecture  is  Lom- 
bardo-Gothic,  with  a  great  profusion  of  quaint 
sculptures,  pointed  turrets,  and  other  fanciful  and 
intricate  ornaments.  In  the  front  are  40  windows, 
and  in  the  lofty  sloping  roof  80  more.  At  a  point 
remarkably  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  nnont, 
an  elaborately  ornamented  pyramidal  tower,  open 
throughout  to  the  summit,  rises  to  the  height  of 
364  ft.,  and  commands  a  fine  yiew  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  including  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo. 
It  is  surmounted  b^r  a  colossal  copper  gilt  statue, 
17  ft.  high,  of  St  Michael  crushing  a  dragon,  which 
turns  alK>ut  to  serve  for  a  weather-cock,  'fhe  interior 
of  the  building  is  entered  by  a  spacious  flight  of 
ste^s,  and  the  lofty  halls  and  saloons  exhibit  man^' 
curious  old  paintings,  gilded  carvings,  and  speci- 
mens of  fine  tapestry.  Opposite  the  town-hall  is  a 
yenerable  Gothic  ^fice,  built  about  a.d.  1000, 
called  the  Brood  Huys  (bread  house)  or  Maison 
du  Koi.  The  Palais  de  Justice  is  a  large  building 
containing  the  courts  of  law :  its  front  displays  a 
noble  portico,  imitated  from  that  of  Agrippa's 
Temple  at  Rome.  The  Palais  du  Conseil  d'EtAt, 
the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  and  several  other  state 
offices,  are  structures  more  or  less  elegant :  also  the 
theatre,  which  was  opened  in  1819,  and  cost 
56,0002.  Its  interior  displays  very  commodious 
arrangements  and  tasteful  decorations.  The  stage 
in  front  is  of  greater  i^-idth  than  that  of  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris.  Near  the  Place  Royale  is  the 
large  and  handsome  old  Palace  or  Const,  founded 
in  1300,  and  rebuilt  in  1746.  Wlien  this  was  the 
residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrixm  governors  of 
the  Netherlands,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  palaces 
in  Europe.  It  now  contains  the  public  library, 
lectore-roems,  museums,  and  galleries  of  paintings 
and  sculptures.  The  Palace  of  Industry  is  a  large 
adjoining  building  for  the  exhibition  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom,  mechanical  models,  <and 
new  inventions. 

Brussels  contains  several  ^jand  and  venerable 
cathedral  churches,  erected  in  the  middle  ages. 
Four  only  of  16  are  considered  primary,  and  belong 
each  to  one  of  the  4  arrondiasements  into  which 
the  city  is  divided :  the  others,  although  little  in- 
ferior in  appearance,  are  secondary  in  rank.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Brussels,  was  founded  in  1010 ;  and  here  the  first 
chapter  of  the  chivalric  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
was  held  by  Philip  le  Bon,  in  1435.  There  is  an 
aspect  of  imposing  grandeur  in  its  spacious  front, 
surmounted  by  two  large  square  towers,  from  the 
top  of  which  Antwerp  is  distinctly  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  27  miles,  and  one  contains  a  bell  that 
weighs  14,500  lbs.  Against  the  pillars  which  di- 
vide the  lateral  aisles  from  the  nave,  and  support 
the  lofty  roof,  are  placed  finely^  sculptured  statues 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  10  ft  m  hei^t,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  26  ft  from  the  floor.  The  pulpit  is 
formed  of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures  the 
size  of  life,  representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  paradise.  The  glass  of  the  principal 
window  displays  a  magnificent  representation  of 
the  last  judgment,  by  the  celebrated  Flemish 
painter,  Francis  FlorSj'and  several  other  antique 
painted  windows  of  this  noble  cathedral  are  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant  and  beautiful  Its  altars  and 
sumptuous  mausoleums  of  sculptiured  marble,  and 
numerous  fine  paintings,  are  objects  worthy  of 
especial  notice. 

The  cathedral  of  Noire  Dame  de  la  ChapeOe  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1134,  and 
but  little  inferior  in  dimensions  to  that  of  St 
Gudule.    ItA  paintings  and  sepulchral  monuments  { 


are  even  more  numerous.  The  interior  ornaments 
of  this  fine  cathedral  consist  of  numerous  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  monumental  sculptures,  by  emi- 
nent artists;  and  a  very  curious  carved  pulpit 
representingElilah  fed  by  an  angel  undfs- a  canopy 
of  palms.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  da  Vie- 
toiret  is  a  profusely  ornamented  Gothic  stiuctore 
of  the  13th  century,  displaying  the  most  exact 
symmetry  in  its  plan  and  proportions.  It  is  orna- 
mented by  marble  statues  and  sculptuied  tombf ; 
its  windows  are  brilliantly  painted ;  and  the  tones 
of  its  organ  are  exceedingly  grand  and  hann<HuoGa. 
Noire  Dame  de  hon  Secoura,  built  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, is  the  best  attended  church  in  Brussels,  lu 
handsome  front  facade  ia  surmounted  by  a  krfbr 
dome,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  ex- 
hibited to  great  advantage  by  the  frequent  per- 
formance of  high  mass  with  peculiar  sacerdotal 
pageantry.  St,  Catherine  and  St  Nicholas  are 
very  irr^ular  and  uncouth  Gothic  edifices  of  the 
12th  century,  adorned  with  numerous  fine  old 
paintings.  The  churches  of  Caudenbnrg,  St  Au- 
gustine, and  Notre  Dame  de  Finisterre,  are  hand- 
some S{)ecimens  of  the  Grecian  style,  and  were 
erected  in  the  17th  century.  A  convent  of  B^guin 
nuns,  called  Le  Grand  Begumage,  built  in  1657, 
at  an  expense  of  332,000  florins,  has  a  beantifal 
church,  which  contains  many  fine  pointings.  There 
were  here  formerly  a  thousand  nuns :  at  preseat 
the  nnmber  is  greatly  reduced.  There  are  two 
other  nunneries,  the  convent  of  Berlaimont  and 
that  of  Les  Sceurs  Noire9— the  Black  Sistersw  The 
Church  of  England  service  is  performed  in  severtl 
Protestant  chapels,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
numerous  English  residents:  and  the  Jews,  of 
whom  there  are  10,000  in  the  whole  kingdom,  have 
their  general  consistory  in  Brussels,  and  a  hand- 
some synagogue;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation are  zealously  attached  to  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  while  their  Lb- 
theran  king,  Leopold,  attends  the  Fxotesuoit 
service  in  his  private  chapeL  I^vious  to  tbe 
suppression  of  religious  houses  in  Be^ium  by  the 
French  republican  government,  at  the  close  of  tbe 
last  century,  Brussels  contained  31  monasteries, 
2  convents  of  B^^iins,  2  of  English  nuns,  and  1^ 
oratories ;  and  during  the  middle  ages,  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  the  monastic  establishments 
in  this  locality  were  tnily  amazing. 

The  two  principal  medical  hospitals  of  St  Peter 
and  St  John  are  admirably  regulated.  There  is 
also  a  well-managed  Iving-m  hospital,  and  a  mili- 
tary hospital  attached  to  the  barracks.  Nothii^ 
can  exceed  the  care  and  cleanliness  obser^'-ed  in 
every  part  of  the  hospital  of  St  Peter;  indeed  t>^ 
this  remarkable  attention  is  attributed  tibe  feci 
that,  in  tlie  calamit4>us  year  of  cholera,  not  (hk 
case  of  that  dreadful  malaidy  occurred  in  the  waiTi» 
of  this  establishment,  amongst  a  miscellaneoos 
assemblage  of  600  patients.  The  hospital  of  Si. 
John  contains  between  200  and  300  beds,  and  in- 
cludes a  community  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  earnest  piety  and  genuine  benevolence  which 
induce  these  and  other  exemplary  females  of  the 
Catholic  religious  orders  to  go  about  doing  good, 
by  visiting  the  sick  poor,  especially  in  the  hospi- 
tals, often  excite  the  admiration  of  strangeis  who 
justly  appreciate  virtue  and  goodness,  and  convey 
a  tacit  reproach  to  the  pious  Protestant  ladies  of 
England.  There  is  an  excellent  society  for  gra- 
tuitous vaccination,  which  is  efiiciently  supported, 
and  is  vcr^  beneficial  to  the  poor. 

The  civil  and  military  prison  of  Brussels  is  an 
appropriate  modem  buildmg,  having  9  or  10  opoi 
courts.  It  is  situated  very  healthily  in  the  high 
SW.  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  under  excellent 
management    l*he  part  for  civil  offences  will  con- 
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tain  500pri8onerR.  There  are  three  public  ceme- 
teries outtude  the  boulevards,  adjacent  to  the  grates 
of  the  Hid,  LoavaJn,  and  Fhindera.  The  Knglish 
residents  in  Brussels  have'also  two  burial-grounds 
on  the  roads  to  Uccle  and  Louvain.  The  markets 
of  Brussels  amount  to  more  than  20,  and  are  all 
well  and  abundantly-  supplied.  The  principal 
corn-market,  in  the  lower  NW.  quarter,  forms 
one  of  the  finest  squares  in  the  city.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  houses,  and  planted  with 
double  rows  of  lofty  trees.  Adjoimng  the  fish- 
market,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom, 
b  the  market  for  poultry,  in  which  are  exhibited 
baskets  full  of  the  hinder  legs,  or  gigots,  of  lai^e 
frogs,  neatly  twisted  and  skewered  up  ready  for 
dressing.  Their  appearance  is  bright  and  plump, 
and  by  no  means  so  disagreeable  as  to  incieaae  the 
unfaYourable  prejudice  of  iji  English  palate. 
Brussels  is  amply  supplied  with  culinary  vege- 
tables from  mwcetr-gardens.  Game  is  rather 
plentiful,  and  poultiy  abundant.  Fresh-water 
fish  are  cheap,  sea-fish  rather  dear. 

The  climate  of  Brussels  is  temperate,  moist^  and 
extremely  variable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
town  enjoy  a  warmer  and  drier  atmosphere,  and 
a  greater  exemption  from  diseases,  than  those  of 
the  lower  town,  from  which  the  epidemics  that 
occur  most  commonly  arise.  In  general  the  city 
is  healthy,  and  rarelv  visited  by  malignant  or 
pestilential  fevers.  The  air  is  genial  and  mild, 
and  ^e  sky  often  serenely  Uue.  Refreshing 
breezes  blow  from  the  sea,  but  fogs  not  unfre- 
quently  descend  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
The  tem])eratuTe  of  Brussels,  compared  with  that 
of  Paris,  is  colder  in  winter,  and  less  warm  in 
summer ;  compared  with  London,  it  is  also  colder 
in  winter,  but  warmer  in  summer.  The  dry  nature 
of  the  soil  in  the  higher  part  reflects  the  sun's 
rays  in  summer,  so  as  to  render  the  heat  extremely 
oppressive.  In  general,  the  weather  is  more  damp 
and  variable  thim  in  Paris,  and  less  so  than  in 
London. 

For  the  instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes  in 
all  departments  of  scholastic  knowledge,  and  every 
elegant  accomplishment,  there  are  many  excel- 
lent academical  institutions,  public  and  private. 
The  modem  collegiate  establishment,  called  the 
Free  University  of  Brussels,  oflfers  every  desirable 
facility  for  nrosecuting  a  complete  couise  of  study 
in  science,  language,  and  literature.  Besides  a 
magnificent  library,  it  possesses  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory; museums  of  natural  hLstory,  mineralogy, 
geology,  comparative  anatomy;  an  anatomical 
theatre,  and  chambers  for  clinical  practice.  The 
Royal  Athcneeum  Ls  a  highly  useful  and  prosper- 
ous institution,  established  on  liberal  and  rational 
principles,  and  kept  in  full  operation  by  15  profes- 
sors and  masters.  The  attention  formerly  devoted 
to  the  ancient  languages,  so  as  to  engross  exclu- 
sively the  whole  period  of  youth,  is  properly  di- 
vided between  ancient  literature  and  the  more  im- 
portant modem  experimental  sciences  and  indus- 
trial arts.  In  the  former  department  there  are 
usually  firom  150  to  200  pupils,  and  in  the  latter 
from  250  to  800.  The  hall  for  lecturing  will  hold 
1,200  persons.  There  is  a  fine  veterinary  and 
agricultural  college,  with  150  students,  a  militarpr 
school,  and  a  school  for  instracting  boys  scientih- 
cally  in  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mechanical  arts.  Several  societies 
and  establishments  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature  have  a  high  and  well  merited  repu- 
tation. The  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  was 
founded  in  1769.  The  Geographical  Establish- 
ment, in  the  Faubourg  de  Flandres,  was  founded 
in  1830,  by  M.  Yander  Maelen,  an  affluent  and 
patriotic  gentleman.    On  the  boulevards,  at  the 


E.  angle  of  the  city  wall,  w  the  Observatory,  a 
neai  and  appropriate  edifice,  with  two  towers  com- 
manding an  extensive  horizon.  Its  site  is  190  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  North  Sea.  This  establish- 
ment is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  very  supe- 
rior philosophical  instmments,  and  serves  not  only 
for  the  prosecution  of  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical observations,  but  for  the  promotion  of  all 
the  kindred  mathematical  and  experimental 
sciences,  especially  that  of  horology.  Near  the 
Observatory,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  city  wall,  is 
the  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. '  An  institute  of 
fine  arts  awards  prizes  to  distinguished  students 
of  painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
and  affords  them  the  means  of  professionally  visit- 
ing Rome,  and  the  other  celebrated  schools  and 
repositories4)f  art  Prizes  are  also  distributed  by 
an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  arehitec- 
ture,  which  is  numerously  attended  by  students, 
whose  productions  form  an  annual  exhibition. 
There  is  also  a  society  of  friends  of  the  fine  arts. 
A  royal  conservatory  of  music  is  attended  by  400 
pupils,  many  of  whom  become  eminent  performers ; 
and  infirm  and  aged  musicians  are  assisted  by  an 
institution  called  the  Society  of  Apollo. 

For  the  promotion  of  mercantile  and  mechani- 
cal knowledge,  there  is  a  commercial  society,  and 
one  for  the  enconra^ment  of  arts  and  industry. 
Two  medical  societies  comprise  very  numerous 
bodies  of  learned  physicians,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  of  science.  In  the  old-  court,  or 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  that  surpasses  in  extent  and  value  every 
other  in  the  kingdom.  The  departments  of 
zoology,  ornithology,  entomology,  and  mineralogy, 
are  especially  replete  with  rare  and  admirable  spe- 
cimens, including  animals  firom  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  colonies,  Kussian  minerals,  and  all  the  vol- 
canic products  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Another  por- 
tion of  the  edifice  contains  the  great  public  librarv 
of  nearly  150,000  vols.,  and  15,000  historical  MSS. 
and  minerals.  The  latter  were  collected  at  a  very 
early  period,  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  are 
of  extreme  value ;  many  bein^  richly  adomed  with 
miniature  paintings  of  exqiusite  beauty,  by  th6 
early  Flemish  artists,  and  the  greater  part  are 
splendidly  bound  in  crimson  Morocco.  Above 
2,000  vols,  of  the  books  were  printed  in  the  15th 
century.  The  third  division  of  the  palace  is  occu- 
pied bv  a  collection  of  about  500  pamtings,  by  the 
great  Flemish  masters  from  Van  Eyck  to  Rubens, 
and  his  numerous  pupils.  The  library,  museums, 
and  gallery,  are  constantly  open  to  the  public. 
This  spacious  building  serves  also  for  public  lec- 
tures, which  are  delivered  gratuitously  every  day, 
by  the  most  eminent  professors,  on  geology,  bo- 
tany, chemistry,  arehitecture,  doctrine  of  chances, 
philosophy  of  history,  history  of  the  sciences,  his- 
tory of  Belgium,  general  literature,  hygiene,  indi- 
vidual and  public,  and  industrial  mechanics.  Be- 
sides the  gi^t  literar}'  treasures  in  the  old  palace, 
there  is  a  national  library  possessing  60,000  vols., 
and  1,100  MSS. ;  and  several  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions have  large  and  choice  collections  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  works. 

The  manufactures  of  Brussels  consist  principally 
of  its  celebrated  lace  and  tulle,  and  of  carpets,  fine 
linen,  hosiery,  printed  cottons,  hats,  paper,  soap, 
candles,  chemical  productions,  painted  porcelain, 
leather,  fabrics  of  horse-hair,  and  caoutchouc,  arti- 
cles of  iron,  brass,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  cut 
glass ;  docks,  lamps,  mathematical,  optical,  and 
surgical  instmments.  The  establishments  are 
numerous  and  of  the  highest  description  for  brew- 
ing beer,  refining  sugar  and  salt,  cabinet^making, 
carriage-building,  lithography,  type-founding,  and 
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printing  and  binding  books.  In  addition  to  the 
commerce  arising  from  its  manufactures,  and  the 
consumption  by  the  inhabitants,  Brussels  pKwsesses 
an  important  transit  trade,  by  means  of  its  rail- 
ways and  two  canals,  consisting  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  coals,  timber,  iron,  stones,  lime,  bricks,  and 
various  other  products  of  the  soil,  and  of  foreign 
countries.  Establishments  connected  with  com- 
mercial operations  are — the  Conunission  Sup^ 
rieure  d'Industrie  et  de  Commerce,  Tribunal  de 
Commerce,  Chambre  de  Commerce,  Soci^t^  G^n^ 
rale  pour  favoriser  Flndustrie,  Soci^t^  du  Com- 
merce de  Bruxelles,  six  insurance  companies,  the 
Entrepot,  Royal  Exchange,  Custom  House,  and 
very  commodious  public  rooms  called  the  Brussels 
Lloyd's,  where  merchants  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  business  and  perusal  of  the  daily  papers.  There 
are  two  laige  annual  fairs  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  merchandise ;  one  of  12  days,  commencing  May 
22d;  the  other  of  14  days,  beginning  the  18tn  Oct. 

The  municipal  anthori^'  of  Brussels  is  vested  in 
a  burgomaster  and  four  sheriffs.  They  constitute 
the  city  regency,  whose  sanction  must  be  obtained 
to  all  measures  affecting  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  citizens.  The  supreme  court  of  law,  and 
other  national  tribunals  seated  in  the  capital,  are 
noticed  in  the  article  on  Belgium. 

Brussels  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in 
600,  and  to  have  been  walled  in  1044.  A  code  of 
munidnal  laws  was  formed  in  1229,  involving  the 
principle  of  trial  by  jury.  About  1300,  sixty 
trades  were  incorporated  in  nine  classes,  to  repre- 
sent the  citizens  in  all  questions  of  taxation. 
Liberal  notions  of  government  continued  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  poptuation  and  extent  of  the  city 
were  much  increased.  In  the  general  persecution 
of  the  Jews  during  1370-71,  hundreds  of  that 
race  were  put  to  death  in  Brussels,  and  the 
amount  of  their  conHscated  property  in  the  ipjro- 
vince  of  Brabant  was  nearly  13,000,000  florins, 
Under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  centiury,  Brussels  became  a  dis- 
tinguished seat  of  leammg  and  the  arts,  and  was 
the  residence  of  a  magnificent  court^  which  greatly 
promoted  the  progress  of  science,  hterature,  com- 
merce, and  raanuuctures,  especially  the  weaving 
of  linens  and  woollens,  and  beautiiul  tapestry.  In 
14^9,  during  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
the  dty  was  desolated  by  a  dreadful  plague,  which 
destroyed  80,000  inhab.,  and  produced  a  famine, 
whose  effects  lasted  4  years.  Brussels  was  highly 
prosperous  under  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  who 
often  dwelt  in  its  palace,  and  made  it  the  scene  of 
his  final  abdication  in  1656.  The  intolerant  and 
oppressive  proceedings  of  Philip  II.  kindled  that 
rebellion  in  the  Low  Countries  which  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Province.  In  1668,  the  martyrs  of  freedom.  Counts 
Egmont  and  Home,  were  beheaded  in  the  Grand 
Place.  Alva's  violent  exaction  of  exorbitant 
taxes  at  length  excited  a  general  revolt  of  the 
citizens,  and  after  many  changes  and  party  con- 
tentions, and  the  loss,  in  1678,  of  27,000  inhab.  by 
the  plague,  the  Spanish  governors,  in  1598,  gave 
up  the  place  to  the  Austrian  d}rnasty,  under  which 
the  arts  and  sciences  again  revived  and  prospered. 

Brussels,  in  1695,  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
and  bombarded  by  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Villeroy,  when  14  churches  and  convents  were 
destroyed,  with  4,000  houses.  In  1706  the  keys  of 
the  city  were  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  in  1746  it  was  again  attacked  by  the  French 
under  Marshal  Saxe,  to  whom  it  capitulated  after 
a  siege  of  three  weeks.  In  1794,  after  the  storm 
of  the  French  revolution  had  burst  upon  it,  and 
Belgium  was  annexed  to  France,  it  became  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Dyle,    In 
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1803  Napoleon  entered  the  dty  with  great  pomp, 
at  the  head  of  10,000  troops,  with  a  body  grurd  of 
the  dtizens  in  splendid  uniform.  Twelve  yeais 
afterwards,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  Brussels  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army,  and  sent 
forth  the  troops  who,  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo, 
put  an  end  to  the  ambitious  career  of  that  extra- 
ordinary individual.  From  that  period  BrasKla, 
conjointly  with  the  Hague,  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  until  the  Belgic  re- 
volution of  Sept.  1830,  which  made  it  the  capital 
of  Belgium. 

BRlfTON,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Somerset, 
hund.  and  par.  Bruton,  on  the  Brue,  24  m.  S.  by 
E.  Bristol,  120  m.  W.  London  by  road  and  126  m. 
bv  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  2,232  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built,  consisting  principally  of 
three  streets,  having  a  common  cmtre,  with  a  good 
market-house,  where  the  sessions  for  the  £.  divi- 
sion of  the  CO.  are  sometimes  held.  Here  is  a 
well-endowed  hospital,  founded  by  a  native  of  the 
town,  for  the  support  of  poor  men  and  wcmen, 
and  for  the  support  and  education  of  a  certain 
number  of  children.  There  are  manufactures  of 
silk,  which  employ  some  hundred  people.  Ma^et, 
Saturday  ;  fairs  for  cattle,  29th  of  April  and  19tlL 
of  Sept. 

BUCHAREST,  or  BUKOREST,  a  dty  of  Wal- 
lachia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  being  the  residence 
of  the  hospodar,  and  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  on 
the  Damboritza,  over  which  there  is  here  a  bndge ; 
87  m.  (direct  dist.)  from  its  conflnence  with  the 
Danube,  and  280  m.  WN  W.  Constantinople ;  bo. 
440  26'  46"  N. ;  long.  46©  47'  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  80,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  vast  swampy  plain,  is 
divided  into  above  60  (Quarters,  and  though  of  oom- 
paratively  recent  origm,  is  not  built  according  to 
any  re^lar  plan,  and  presents  a  curious  displav  of 
barbarism  and  civilization  in  its  mud  cabins, 
brick  houses  covered  with  shingles,  and  spadoos 
hotels ;  and  in  the  vulgar  finery  of  the  boyais,  or 
nobles,  and  the  rags  and  filth  of  the  other  classes 
It  also  presents  a  curious  mixture  of  European 
and  Oriental  habits  and  costume ;  half  the  ii^iah  | 
wearing  hats  and  coats,  and  half  calpacs  and 
pelisses.  Some  of  the  streets  are  paved ;  but  they  ' 
are  mostly  boarded  over,  or  ratho*  covered  with 
trunks  of  trees,  or  other  large  logs  laid  transversely, 
instead  of  a  pavement ;  and,  from  the  flatness  If 
the  ground,  and  the  slovenliness  of  the  inhab.^  all 
the  filth  of  the  streets  collects  under  this  nide 
floor.  The  streets  are  thence  called  pomti,  or 
bridges,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a 
recent  traveller,  they  '  are  really  bridges  floating 
on  rivers  of  filth.  In  Vr-inter  uub  is  continuaUy 
splashing  up  through  the  interstices,  and  in  sum- 
mer it  nses  in  clouds  of  black  dust ;  and  at  all 
seasons  is  attended  with  a  foul  unwholesome  odour, 
generating  putrid  fevers  and  the  plague.'  The 
palace  of  the  hospodar,  or  prince,  an  immense  old 
pile,  and  the  metropolitan  church,  are  in  the 
largest  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Near  to 
them  is  the  tire  tower,  60  feet  in  height,  whence  a 
full  view  of  the  dty  is  obtained.  It  has  a  va^t 
mumber  of  churches,  each  with  from  3  to  6  s^ixs^ 
or  towers !  It  has  also  about  20  monasteries  and 
convents,  and  80  khans,  or  Oriental  inns,  with 
several  hospitals,  one  of  which,  for  the  military, 
managed  by  German  physicians,  is  said  to  be  very 
weU  conducted :  another  hospital,  founded  in  183^ 
by  a  bequest  left  by  Prince  Brankovano,  is  aJso 
stated  to  be  Worth}*^  of  notice.  There  is  a  wooden 
theatre,  where  French  pivys  and  Italian  opens 
are  sometimes  performed.  The  other  piinci[«d 
buildings  are  a  laige  bazaar,  and  the  residences 
of  the  consuls,  or  ambassadors  of  the  differeot 
European  powers.    Since  1834  improvements  uf 
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all  kinds  have  begun  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  supply  all  classes,  especially  in 
the  capital,  with  the  means  of  education.  In  this 
view  tl)e  college  of  St.  Sauvain  has  been  oiganised, 
which  furnishes  instruction  to  500  pupils.  The 
French  language  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
instruction,  and  the  institution  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Frenchmen.  In  addition  to  this,  four  other 
schools  have  been  opened  in  the  city,  where  in- 
struction Lb  afforded  gratuitously  to  all  who  choose 
to  accept  it.  There  is  also  a  lyceum  for  the  Greeks ; 
and  a  pubUc  -library,  a  soaety  of  belles  lettres, 
and  an  agricultural  society,  have  been  established. 

Formerly  the  boyars  used  to  ride  on  horseback ; 
but  about  50  years  ago  they  adopted  the  nractice 
of  riding  in  carriages,  and  now  would  hardly  cross 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  without  using 
one  of  them.  The  number  of  carriages  is  estimated 
at  4,000.  Bucharest  is  princifially  distinguished 
by  profligacy  of  manners.  Gambling-bouses  are 
niost  abundant;  and  prostitutes  are  said  to  be 
more  nutoierous  in  it  than  in  any  other  European 
city  of  the  same  size. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable. 
The  exports  consist  of  wool,  butter,  wheat,  hides, 
yellow  berries,  tallow,  honey,  and  wax,  sent  by  the 
Danube,  or  by  Varna,  to  Odessa,  Constantinople, 
dc. :  they  also  export  immense  herds  of  homed 
cattle  and  hogs  to  Germany,  whence  they  import 
almost  everything  they  have,  ftom  the  cheapest  ne- 
cessaries up  to  the  most  expensive  luxuries.  There 
are  considerable  numbers  of  German  artizans,  parti- 
cularly of  watchmakers  and  jewellers,  in  the  town. 

Bucharest  was  visited  in  1847  by  a  tremendous 
fire,  which  destroyed  several  churches  and  khans, 
and  a  great  many  private  houses.  It  has  since 
been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 

The  old  cap.  of  Walkchia  was  Tergovest;  but 
in  1698  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
the  present  citv,  then  only  a  miserable  tillage, 
belonging  to  a  boyar,  called  Buchor,  from  whom 
it  has  taken  its  name.  At  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  into  the 
ftenu-independent  state— tributary  to  Turkey — of 
Koumania,  Bucharest  became  the  capital. 

BUCKFASTLEIGH,  a  par.  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Devon,  hund.  Stamborough,  172  m.  SW. 
by  W.  London.  Pop.  of  parish,  2,544  in  1861 ; 
area,  6,720  acres.  It  consists  of  one  main  street, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  western  road  from  London 
to  Plymouth ;  and  of  another,  branching  from  it 
on  the  W.  side  down  the  incline,  and  called  the 
Lower  Town.  Generally  speaking,  the  houses  are 
meanlv  built.  The  church  is  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  Dart^  on  the  N.  of  the  town  in  the 
meadows  beneath  which  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  Cistercian  abbey.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  emploved  in  wool-combing  and  wea^^ng 
serges,  for  which  there  are  three  or  four  manufac- 
tories in  the  town.  There  is  also  a  copper  mine  Li 
the  parish ;  and  limestone  is  quarried  and  burnt 
in  considerable  quantities,  for  manure  to  the  sur- 
rounding district.  There  are  fairs  held,  for  the 
i$ale  of  hve  stock,  the  third  Thursday  in  June,  and 
second  ITiursday  in  Sept.  The  weekly  market 
has  been  long  discontinued.  There  are  the  rea:ains 
of  an  ancient  encampment  in  the  parish. 

BUCKINGHAM,  an  inl.  co.  of  England,  havmg 
N.  Northamptonshire,  E.  the  cos.  of  Bedford,  Hert- 
ford, and  Middlesex,  S.  Berks,  and  W.  Oxford. 
Shape  very  irregular  ;  area  460,932  acres,  of  which 
about  440,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow, 
and  pasture.  The  vale  of  Aylesbury,  one  of  the 
richest  tracts  in  the  empire,  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  CO.,  and  has,  on  either  side,  ranges  of  hills.  It 
is  about  equally  divided  between  tillage  and  pas- 
ture.   The  grass  lands  are  partly  used  for  the 
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dairy,  and  partly  for  fatting.  Agriculture  but 
indifferent :  there  is  a  great  waste  of  horse  power, 
and  a  proper  rotation  is  not  always  observed. 
Sheep  axe  an  important  stock,  and  the  average 
weight  of  their  neeoe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
increased,  during  the  present  centurv,  firom  3  to  5 
lbs. ;  many  hogs  are  also  kept;  and  lai^  quan- 
tities of  ducks  are  raised  at  Aylesbury  and  other 
places.  There  are  some  large  estates.  Farms  of 
a  medium  size  average  about  180  acres.  Leases 
pretty  common;  but  they  are  not  granted  for  a 
sufficiently  long  term,  and  are  defective  in  not 
laying  any  restrictions  on  the  tenant  as  to  crop- 
ping. Cottages  generally  good,  and  most  of  them 
have  gardens.  The  manufacture  of  pillow  lace 
has  greatly  declined ;  but  a  good  deal  of  straw 
plat  IS  made  in  the  parts  of  me  county  next  to 
Bedford.  Minerals  of  no  importance.  The  Thames  - 
bounds  the  oo.  on  the  S.,  and  the  Ouse  partly 
intersects  it,  and  partly  bounds  it  on  the  N.  It 
contains  8  hunds.,  and  202  parishes.  Pop.  167,993 
in  1861,  of  whom  83,028  males,  and  84,£70  females ; 
inhab.  houses  34,909  in  1861.  It  returns  11  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  3  for  the  co.,  and  2  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Aylesbury,  Marlow,  Buckingham,  and' 
Wycombe ;  re^tered  electors  for  co.  6,637  in  1865. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate 
was  665,902  in  1862  ;  the  gross  annual  value  of 
real  property  assessed  to  income  tax  amounted  to 
667,410^  in  1857,  and  to  765,516/.  in  1862. 

Buckingham,  a  parL  and  municipal  bor.  of 
Eng.,  CO.  Buckingham,  hund.  of  same  name,  on 
the  Ouse,  56  m.  NW.  London  by  road,  and  61  m. 
by  London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
municipal  bor.  3,849,  and  of  parL  bor.  7,626  in 
1861.  Except  on  the  N.  side,  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ouse,  over  which  there  are  three 
stone  bridges.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
which  is  paved  and  lighted  ;  houses  of  brick,  and 
neatly  built  The  church,  with  a  good  tower  and 
spire,  was  built  in  1780,  principally  at  the  expense 
of  the  Temple  family.  It  has  a  free  grammar  and 
green-coat  school  for  26  boys,  and  a  national  school 
lor  300  boys  and  girls ;  two  ancient  hospitals  sup- 
porting 6  green-coat  and  10  blue-coat  pensioners; 
and  a  few  minor  charitable  benefactions.  The 
weekly  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  ten 
annu<d  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep.  A  branch  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  extends  to  the  town.  No 
particular  manufacture  is  carried  on :  in  the  ne^h- 
Dourhood  are  paper  and  corn-mills,  and  a  few  lime 
quarries.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  there 
are  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  and  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  which  were  previously  co- 
extensive with  the  par.,  are  restricted  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  which 
comprises  about  three-fourths  of  the  pop.  The 
town  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  in  Ist  of  Mary, 
for  services  rendered  by  its  inhab.  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  rebellion  ;  the  corporation  was 
a  self-elected  body,  consisting  of  a  bailiff  and 
twelve  chief  buigesses,  who,  till  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  The  last^mentioned  act  not  merely  gave  the 
suffrage  to  the  10/.  householders  of  the  bor.,  but 
included  with  them  the  lOil  householders  of  the 

Ear.,  and  those  of  several  of  the  adjoining  parishes, 
legistered  electors,  378  in  1861.  There  is  a  court 
of  gen.  sessions  for  the  bor.  held  twice  a  year.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  summer  assize  for  the  co.  The 
gaol  was  built  in  1758,  by  Lord  Cobham,  through 
whose  influence  the  act  for  holding  one  of  the 
assizes  here  was  procured  ;  both  having  previously 
been  held  at  Aylesbury.  The  revenue  of  the  cor- 
poration amounted  to  972/.  in  1861.  Under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  it  b  the  central  town 
of  a  union  of  thirty  parishes.    Buckingham  Is  a 
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polling  town  for  the  co.  Till  within  a  recent 
period,  the  manufacture  of  lace  by  hand  famished 
employment  to  many  of  the  women  and  children 
The  ducal  title  of  the  Temple  family  is  derived 
from  the  town. 

BUDA  (Slav,  BUDIN  ;  Germ,  OPEN),  a  royal 
free  city  of  Hungary,  of  which,  in  conjunction 
with  Pesth,  it  is  the  cap.  and  Beat  of  ^vemment, 
on  the  right  bank  of  th^  Danube,  immediately 
opposite  to  Pesth,  116  m.  W.  Debretzin;  135  m. 
E8E.  Vienna  by  road,  and  161  m.  by  South  Aus- 
trian railway.  Pop.  55,240  in  1857.  The  pop.  of 
Pesth,  at  the  same  census,  was  136,566 ;  so  that,  if 
we  regard  them  as  one  city,  its  pop.,  exclusive  of 
the  military,  will  be  about  190,000.  Buda  is  built 
on  and  round  the  last  hill  of  a  range  which  decreases 
in  height  as  it  approaches  the  Danube,  and  is 
divided  into  six  quarters.  The  upper  town,  or 
citadel,  occupies  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the 
city,  the  Schlossbeig ;  it  is  enclosed  by  bastioned 
walLs,  but  is  no  longer  of  any  importance  as  a 
fortress.  Although  the  smallest  division,  it  con- 
tains most  of  the  finest  buildings.  The  royal  castle, 
or  palace,  begun  in  1749,  is  a  quadrangular  struc- 
ture of  great  extent,  containing  203  apartments, 
some  of  which,  as  the  throne-room,  audience-hall, 
and  drawing-rooms,  are  extremely  magnificent 
In  this  building  are  kept  the  regalia  of  the  king- 
dom, to  which  the  Hungarians  attach  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  importance.  A  large  garden 
surrounds  the  palace,  and  the  view  from  oi^e  of  its 
balconies,  elevated  on  a  rock  above  the  Danube,  is 
very  striking.  The  church  of  the  Virgin's  Ascen- 
sion, and  the  garrison  church,  both  Gothic  edi- 
fices, the  state's  palace,  high  judicial  chamber, 
town-hall,  residence  of  the  commandant,  arsenal, 
post-ofiice,  and  many  other  miUtary  and  civil 
public  buildings,  are  situated  in  this  quarter.  To 
the  N.,  and  at  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
citadel  stands,  is  the  lower,  or  *  Water  town,' 
which  in  some  parts  vies  with  the  former  di\nsion 
in  elegance.  It  contains  the  church  of  St.  Anne, 
and  several  others.  The  LandatnuM^  a  well-built 
quarter;  the  new  town,  a  che^ul  suburb  toward 
the  E.,  reaching  to  the  bank  of  the  Danube ;  the 
Kaizeustadt,  or  Tednmy  to  the  S.,  the  most  popu- 
lous quarter  of  all ;  and  the  *  Christina  town,*  to 
the  SvV.,  extending  into  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Christina  valley,  are  the  other  divisions  of  Buda. 
The  chief  remaining  buiktings  deserving  notice 
are  the  churches  of  the  Capuchins,  the  Elizabethan 
nuns  of  St.  Florian,  the  (J reek  church,  the  syna- 
gogue, several  monasteries  and  converfts,  the  palace 
of  the  primate  in  the  I^ndstrasse,  with  the  palaces 
of  Counts  Sandor,  Teleki,  Erdikly,  Zichy,  Pechy, 
Batthyany,  and  other  noblemen.  A  well  appointed 
.  ob8er\'atory,  attached  to  the  University  of  Pesth, 
stands  on  the  Blot^ksbetg,  an  adjacent  hill,  to  the 
S.,  300  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Copious 
hot  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
issue  frx)m  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  which  Buda  is 
partly  built,  and  especially  from  the  Blocksberg. 
The  successive  occupiers. of  the  place,  Romans. 
Turks,  and  Christians,  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  springs,  and  have  converted  them  into  com- 
modious baths.  Of  those  constructed  by  the  Ko- 
mans,  only  broken  fragments  now  remain;  but 
the  Turkish  baths  are  in  a  [Effect  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  the  lai^est,  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  town,  is  a  tine  specimen  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture. The  finest  of  the  motlem  baths,  that  of 
the  *  Emperor,'  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Landstrasse, 
is  8urrounde<l  by  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds. 
These  numerous  hot  baths  have  procured  for  the 
city  its  German  name  of  Ofen^  which  is  *  oven.' 
Among  the  many  establishments  devoted  to  science 
iind  education  in  Buda,  are  an  archi-gymnasium 


(high  college),  a  high  school  in  each  of  Uie  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  city,  a  school  of  design,  lUv- 
rian  female  schools,  a  public  library,  carets 'of 
mineralogy  and  oonchology.  Manyof  the  nobility, 
the  Franciscan  friais,  and  other  bodies,  poaaisB 
^^ood  libraries,  to  which  liberal  access  is  permitted : 
in  the  roynl  palace  there  is  a  gi^ery  of  paintings. 
There  are  various  charitable  institutions,  mduding 
four  hospitals. 

A  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  three  qnarteis 
of  a  mile  in  length,  spans  the  Danube,  connecting 
Buda  with  Pesth.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  700,0(Ki2., 
after  the  designs  of  an  English  architect,  Ur. 
Claik,  and  was  opened  in  1848.  The  bridge,  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  a  clear 
waterway  of  1,250  ft,  the  centre  span  or  opening 
being  670  ft  The  height  of  the  suspension  towern 
from  the  foundation  is  200  ft,  being  founded  in  50 
ft  of  water.  The  sectional  area  of  the  suspending 
chains  is  520  square  inches  of  wrought  iron,  and 
their  total  weight  1^300  tons.  This  is  the  fint 
permanent  bridge  which  has  been  erected  over  the 
Danube,  below  Vienna,  since  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Its  solidity  was  exposed  to  a  severe  trial  very  soon 
after  its  completion  ;  for  it  was  crossed  on  the  5th 
of  January',  1849,  and  the  immediately  following 
days,  by  large  divisions  of  Hungarian  and  Imperial 
troops. 

The  summit  of  the  Blocksbeig  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  especially  of 
the  river  and  the  opposite  city.  A  recent  traveller 
descril)es  it  as  follows  : — '  6n  this  side  is  Buda, 
full  of  architectural  anomalies,  yet,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest :  oh 
the  other,  Pesth,  laid  out  in  all  the  regularity  of 
street,  and  square,  and  mall,  and  pubhc  garden. 
There  is  not  a  greater  contrast  between  the  old 
and  new  'towns  of  Edinburgh  than  between  Buda, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Magyars,  and  Pesth,  a 
city  of  yesterday's  growth.  The  one  wanders firtun 
terrace  to  terrace,  in  dark  and  dingy  mafso,  or 
stretches  in  a  long  line  wherever,  between  the 
river  and  the  basis  of  the  hill,  a  space  of  level 
ground  can  receive  it :  the  other,  a  series  of  streets 
which  cross  each  other  at  ri^ht  angles,  shines  in 
all  the  splendour  of  a  plan  rigidly  acmerod  to,  and 
materials  the  l)est  calculated  to  preserve  an  appear- 
ance of  uniformity,  even  in  separate  edifices.'  Add 
to  this  striking  contrast  the  vastness  of  the  liver, 
the  i^assing  of  iMuges,  ships,  and  steam-packets^  in 
the  very  centre,  as  it  were,  of  Europe,  and  the 
scene  and  the  associations  connected  with  it  most 
be  admitted  to  be  of  no  common  kind. 

Buda  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  go^'Cfnor- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  the  seat  of  the  vice-rtgal 
council,  and  the  highest  administrative  author- 
ities. It  has  much  less  of  a  bustling  and  com- 
mercial character  than  Pesth.  There  are  a  few 
manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  silks,  velvet, 
leather,  gunpowder,  earthenware,  and  a  caimmi- 
foundiy;  but  its  principal  trade  is  in  its  fine 
wines,  of  which  about  230,000  eimers  are  pro- 
duced annually  from  the  vineyards  around  the 
heights  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Buda  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  either 
the  Ctarta  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  AquincuM  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  It  was  held  by  the 
Konans  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  4th  centur}-. 
Attila  made  it  occasionally  his  residence.  Arpad, 
the  Magyar  chief,  made  it  his  head  qnarteiv  in 
900 ;  and  it  then  became  the  cradle  of^  the  Hun- 
garian monarchy.  It  was  enlarged  and  improved 
bv  succeeding  Hungarian  monarchs,  and  inade  a 
free  city  by  BeU  IV.,  in  1245.  It  was  taken  bv 
the  Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  in 
1526 ;  but  was  recaptured  bj'  Ferdinand  I.,  kin*: 
of  Bohemia,  brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
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in  the  following  year.  It  was  again  taken  by 
Solyman  in  1529,  and  was  held  by  the  Turks  till 
1686,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  after 
a  desperate  resistance.  Joseph  1 1,  removed  the 
seat  of  the  Hungarian  government  thither  ip 
1783.  In' 1810,  the  Taban  quarter,  and  a  part  of 
the  Water  town,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  city 
soffered  a  great  deal  in  the  revolutionary  war  of 
1849.  A  monument  in  honour  of  General  Hentzi, 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  who  fell  in 
this  war,  was  erected  in  the  *  Uentzi-square '  in 
1854 

BUDUKHSHAX,  a  prov.  of  Ceotral  Asia,  now 
a  dependency  of  the  khan  of  Khoondooz,  between 
lat.  W>  and  88o  N.,  and  long.  7(P  30'  and  72^  80' 
£. ;  having  N.  and  N£.  a  chain  of  mountains,  in- 
habited by  tribes  claiming  a  Macedonian  origin ; 
S£.  and  S.  the  Bolor-Tagh  mountains,  and  the 
high  oountrv  of  the  Caumn;  and  W.  the  other 
territories  of  Koondooz.  It  consists  of  the  valley 
of  the  Koocha,  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  which 
rises  at  its  S£.  comer,  and  soon  becomes  a  con- 
siderable river,  unfordable  even  at  Budukshan 
(Fy^»bad).  The  scenery  of  this  country,  and  its 
natural  productions,  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms 
by  all  who  have  visited  it;  it  contains  ruby  mines, 
and  cliffs  of  lapis  lazulL  Near  the  Oxus  the 
former  are  still  worked  by  the  khan  of  Koondooz, 
aud  the  latter  article,  much  of  which  was  for- 
merly sent  into  China,  is  obtained  by  lighting  a 
tire  under  the  cUdflfs,  and,  when  hot,  dashing  cold 
water  upon  them,  which  causes  them  to  iTMture. 
The  rubj  mines  were  well  known  to  the  emperors 
of  Delhi,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period :  they  are 
at  a  place  called  Gharan,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Oxus;  are  dug  in  low  hills;  and  the  gems  em- 
bedded in  limestone  like  round  pieces  of  pebble  or 
ilints.  The  inhabitants  of  Budukhshan  are  Tad- 
jiks; very  Social  and  hospitable;  speaking  the 
Persian  language,  and  retaming  the  manners  and 
customs  prevalent  N.  the  Hindoo  Koosh  before 
the  Tartar  invasion.  Neither  Uzbeks  nor  Toorkees 
had  settled  in  the  country  before  the  chief  of 
Koondooz  overran  it,  by  whom  its  own  chief  was 
dethroned ;  since  which  its  peasantry  have  been 
driven  out,  and  a  rabble  of  lawless  soldiery  quar- 
tered in  thdr  stead.  The  captal  is  also  called 
Budukhshan,  or  Fyzabad,  and  is  near  the  £.  bank 
of  the  Koocha,  in  lat.  36°  28'  N.,  long,  Tl^  23'  E. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  ftx)m  Balkh,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Shiak  sect.  This 
country  sulTered  much  from  a  terrific  earthquake 
in  January  1832,  which  appeared  to  exhibit  its 
chief  violence  in  this  valley,  and  destroyed  many 
roads  and  villages,  and  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

BUDWEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circle  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Moldau,  75 
m.  S.  Prague  by  road,  and  169  m.  N  W.  Vienna  by 
railway.  Pop.  14,811  in  1857.  The  town  is  well 
and  regularly  built,  and  partially  fortified.  Con- 
tains a  cathedral,  seven  churches,  a  court  of  juris- 
diction for  the  circle,  gymnasium,  nhilosophical 
academy,  and  diocesan  seminary.  Has  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  cloth,  muslin,  damask,  saltpetre, 
and  musical  instruments ;  and  considerable  trade 
in  horses  and  com. 

BUENOS  AYRE8  {Good  Air),  a  morit  city  of 
S.  America,  cap.  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  on 
the  8W.  shore  of  the  estuar>'  of  the  great  river 
La  Plata,  125  m.  W.by  N.  Montevideo,  and  90  m. 
NW.  Point  Piedras;  lat.  34©  36'  29"  S.,  long. 
5«o  23'  34"  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  100,000 ;  from 
15,00<)  to  20,000  <»f  whom  are  foreigners,  chiefly 
English  and  French.  ITie  city  is  built  upon  a 
bank,  from  15  to  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
Including  its  suburbs,  it  extends  N.  and  S.  for 
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upwards  of  2  m.,  with  a  breadth  in  its  centre  of 
about  1^  m.    It  is  built  on  a  uniform  plan ;  the 
streets,  which  are  all  straight,  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles  at  every  150  yards,  dividing  it  into 
a  number  of  squares,  each  havijfg  an  area  of  about 
4  Eng.  acres.    The  principal  streets,  which  were 
formerly  all  but  impassable  in  wet  weather,  while 
in  the  dry  season  they  were  obscured  with  clouds 
of  dust,  are  now  tolerably  weU  paved,  and  provided 
with  footpaths  on  either  side.     The  houses  and 
other  buildings  have  also  been  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  their  interior  ren- 
dered much  more  comfortable;  upper  stories  are 
now  generallv  added  to  them ;  chimneys,  that  were 
formerly  all  but  unknown,  are  common ;  they  are 
supplied  with  English  grates,  and  with  coals  carried 
out  from  Liverpool  as  ballast.    Most  sorts  of  Eu- 
ropean furniture  have  found  their  way  into  the 
residences  of  the  upper  classes.     Almost  every 
house  in  the  principal  streets  has  a  garden  both 
before  and  behind  it;  and  many  have  latticed 
balconies  in  which  odoriferous  shrubs  are  reared. 
Though  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  greatest  rivers 
in  the  world,  water  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  both  scarce 
and  dear.    The  wells,  though  numerous,  afford  no- 
thuig  but  hard,  brackish  water,  unfit  for  culinary 
purposes.    There  are  no  public  dstems ;  rain-water 
IS,  indeed,  carefully  collected  in  a  few  private 
tanks;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  have  to  pay 
hi|rh  for  their  daily  supply,  which  instead  of  being 
raised  from  the  river  by  machinery,  and  conveyed 
in  conduits  to  public  pumps,  is  carried  about  in 
butts  mounted  on  bullock-carts.    The  quarter  of 
the  city  inhabited  by  Mestizos  and  negroes  is 
wretched  and  filthy  in  appearance,  and  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  opulence  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  other  parts.    The  Plaza,  or  great  square,  con- 
tains the  cathedral,  and  the  town-hall,  a  handsome 
stone  edifice,  built  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  a  whole 
side  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Recova,  a  range  of 
piazzas,  150  yards  long,  and  above  20  in  width,' 
enclosing  a  double  range  of  shops.    In  the  centre 
of  the  square  b  a  small  obelisk,  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  declaration  of  independence.    The 
town-hall  is  chiefly  used  as  a  prison,  but  meetings 
of  the  municipahty  are  sometimes  held  in  the 
upper  rooms ;  and  from  the  balcony  the  citizens 
are  harangued  on  public  occasions.    The  cathe- 
dral, a  large  handsome  edifice,  with  a  cupola  and 
porticos,  has  its  interior  profusely  decorated  -with 
carving  and  gilding,  and  its  dome  painted  in  com- 
partments, representing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  church  of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  of  the 
convent  of*  Mercy,  are  next  in  rank,  and  have 
steeples  and  cupolas  nearly  in  the  same  style  as 
the  cathedral.    In  the  former  there  is  a  pamting 
of  the  Last  Supper,  well  executed  by  a  native 
Indian  artist.     'There  are  many  other  Catholic 
churches,  several  convents  and  nunneries,  a  Pro- 
testant church,  Presbyterian  chapel,  Ac,  a  found- 
ling hospital,  orphan  as3rlum,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions.    These  edifices  are  all  built  of  fine 
white  stone,  found  in  the  plain  not  far  from  the 
city.    The  fort,  which  contains  the  residence  of 
the  supreme  director  and  the  government  offices, 
is  a  square  brick  and  stone  building,  near  the  river. 
The  university,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  S. 
America,  occupies  a  very  extensive  building,  which 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  at  a  great  expense :  a 
suite  of  six  rooms  in  this  building  contains  the 
state  library,  a  good  collection  of  about  25,000  vols. 
ITie  estuary  of  the  Plata  is  very  broad,  but  is 
also  in  most  parts  shallow,  encumbered  with  sand- 
banks, and  infested  with  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
called  pamperos.    Its  navigation  is  consequently 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  shijis 
bound  for  Buenos  Ayres  generally  take  pilots  on 
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board.  There  is  no  haibour,  and  vesadB  drawing 
16  or  17  ft.  water  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  called 
the  Afnarradero,  7  or  8  m.  from  the  shore,  loadixi^ 
and  unloading  by  means  of  lighters.  This,  too,  is 
an  operation  by  rSb  means  free  from  danger,  boato 
being  sometimes  swamped  in  crossing  the  bar 
between  the  outer  and  inner  roads.  From  the 
want  of  a  pier,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
on  the  beach,  even  the  boats  are  not  able  to  come 
close  to  the  shore,  but  are  met  at  a  little  distance 
from  it  by  a  rude  sort  of  ox-carts,  into  which  they 
deposit  theirgoods,  at  no  little  ride,  and  sometimes 
much  loss,  "niese  unfavourable  circumstances  ope- 
rate as  a  drawback  on  the  trade  of  the  city,  and 
tend  proportionally  to  augment  that  of  Montevideo, 
which  is  more  easily  accessible.  But  notwith- 
sUnding  the  competition  of  the  latter,  and  the 
great  increase  of  its  trade  of  late  years,  Buenos 
A3rres  is  still  the  principal  outlet  for  the  produce 
of  the  vast  countries  traversed  by  the  La  Plata, 
and  especially  for  the  provinces  situated  on  its 
right  bank. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  trade  in  wool,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  improvement  effected  in 
the  breed  of  sheep,  has  become  of  considerable  and 
rapidly  increasing  importance,  the  exports  amount- 
ing, on  the  average,  to  above  a  million  sterling  per 
annum.  The  trade  in  hides,  both  diy  and  salted, 
is  of  equal  importance,  the  exports  being  above  a 
million  in  value  per  annum.  Subjoined  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  quantities  of  the  prindpil  articles  of 
produce  exported  from  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres 
during  the  year  ended  the  dOth  of  June,  1862  :— 


4A4,308  salted  oz  hides 
1,217,771  dry 
285,099  Raited  horse  hides 
60,048  dry 

ll,r>93  pipes  of  tallow 
8,767  boxes        „ 
48,766  boles  of  wool 
8,046     „    of  horsehair 
8,901      „    of  sheepskins 
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£ 

2i^.each 

667,878 

20*.    „ 

1,217,771 

84.     „ 

114,069 

6*.     „ 

16,012 

£26  per  pipe 

231,860 

£16  per  box 

140,012 

£26  per  bale 

1,219,160 

£60      „ 

162,300 

£80      „ 

268.630 

lOf.  per  quint 

249,894 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  averages 
2,500,000^.,  of  which  those  furnished  by  Great 
Britain  amount  to  near  a  half.  The  imports 
chiefly  consist  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen  and  silk 
manufactures,  hardware,  cutlery,  earthenware  of 
all  sorts,  glass,  leather,  and  hats.  France  supplies 
Buenos  Ayres  with  jewellei^-,  perfumery,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury;  the  imports  from  the 
U.  States  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  unbleached 
cloths,  spuits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and 
salted  provisions,  tobacco,  furniture,  and  deals. 
The  Mediterranean  trade  is  principally  in  Sicilian 
and  Spanish  produce,  particularly  cheap  wines, 
brandies,  olive  oil,  maccaroni,  &ed  fruits,  and 
paper.  Spanish  goods  are  in  little  demand, 
though  some  seiges,  velvet,  sewing  silk,  and 
snuff^  arc  imported.  The  annual  importation  of 
Spanish  and  Sicilian  wines  is  from  10,000  to 
12,000  pipes,  besides  about  1,000  pipes  of  brandy. 
The  yerba  nuUe^  or  Paraguay  tea,  formerly  an 
export  article  of  some  consequence,  has  now  been 
nearly  superseded,  even  in  Buenos  Ayres,  by  tea : 
the  other  Chinese  imports  are  silks,  crapes,  nan- 
keens, porcelain,  and  numerous  minor  articles. 
The  trade  with  Chili  and  Peru  is  insigniiicant. 
The  markets  of  the  city  are  well  supplied  with 
butchers'  meat  and  fish.  Poultry  is  dear,  a  couple 
of  fowls  selling  for  as  much  as  an  ox.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  generally  are  also  dear;  milk  in  qualitv 
and  price  is  much  the  same  as  in  London,  and  all 
the  butter  used  is  importciL 
The  iiiliab.  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  said  to  be  ob- 
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it,  intellijgent,  and  desirous  to  impiove. 
Education  receives  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion. Besides  the  univeraity,  a  superior  academy, 
and  a  military  college,  there  are  10  public  schools, 
for  whose  support  the  corporation  contributes 
about  7,000  doUars  annually,  and  5  other  schools, 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  under  the 
chaige  of  different  monasteries,  and  supplied  with 
boolu  and  stationery  at  the  public  expense.  It 
is  rare  to  meet  wiUi  a  boy  10  or  12  yean  of  age 
in  the  city  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Thoe 
are  several  daily  and  weekly  journals. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  in  1534,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Indians  to  the  settlement,  it 
was  obliged  to  be  abandoned  at  two  subsequent 
periods,  and  was  not  pennanently  colonised  till 
1580,  after  some  sharp  actions  with  the  natives. 
In  1620,  the  city  was  erected  into  a  bishopric, 
and  in  1700  contained  16,000  inhabitants.  In 
1776  it  became  the  seat  of  the  vice-royalty  of  La 
Plata;  and  in  1778,  when  the  trade  of  the  river 
was  thrown  open  by  Spain,  its  trade  and  oonse- 
()ueuce  began  rapidly  to  augment.  In  June  1806 
it  was  taken  by  the  British,  but  retaken  by  tbe 
Spanish  in  the  same  year.  In  1810  the  revoin- 
tionaiy  movements  began  that  ended  in  the 
emancipation  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  states  of 
La  Plata,  from  Old  Spain.  The  declaration  ot 
independence  appeared  on  the  9th  of  Julv,  1816, 
and  b^  the  terms  of  it  a  confederate  republic  was 
established  under  the  name  of  *  the  United  Pn>- 
vinces  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.'  In  January  1831, 
a  constitution  creating  the  *■  Aigentine  ConC^er- 
ation,'  was  promulgated,  but  on  various  modifi- 
cations, tending  to  greater  union,  being  introduced 
in  it,  the  city  and  province  of  Buenos  Ayra 
seceded  in  1854.  However,  it  again  joined'the 
Aigentine  Confederation  in  1860,  the  opponents 
of  the  re-incorporation  having  been  defeated  in 
the  course  of  a  short  civil  war. 

BUFFALO,  a  city  of  the  U.  S.  of  Americs, 
New  York  cap.,  co.  Erie,  at  the  W.  extremitr  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  it  contracts  into  Niagara  xivo-. 
298  m.  NW.  New  York,  and  22  m.  S.  NiajBfaia 
faUs.  Pop.  25,611  in  1840,  and  81,130  in  I860. 
The  town  stands  partly  on  a  low  marshy  tract, 
intenected  by  Buffalo  creek,  which  fonns  iu 
harbour,  and  partly  on  an  elevated  teirace,  lead- 
ing to  a  still  higher  plateau.  The  principal  streets 
descend  from  the  high  ground  over  the  terrace 
towards  the  creek  and  harbour,  and  are  crossed  by 
the  others  generally  at  right  angles.  According 
to  Captain  Marryat  (Diary  in  America,  1839), 
'  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  America.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  credited  that  such  a  beautiful  city 
should  have  risen  up  in  the  wilderness  in  so  short 
a  period.  In  the  year  1814  it  was  burnt  down, 
being  then  only  a  village ;  only  one  house  was 
left  standing,  and  now  it  is  a  city  with  25,000 
inhab.  It  is  remarkably  well  built ;  all  the  houses 
in  the  principal  streets  are  lofty  and  substan- 
tial, and  are  either  of  brick  or  granite.  The  main 
street  is  wider,  and  the  stores  handsomer  than  the 
majority  of  those  in  New  Yorlc  It  has  veiy 
fine  churches  (now  18  or  20),  a  handsome  theatre, 
town-hall,  and  market;  and  3  or  4  hotels,  one  of 
which  is  superior  to  most  othera  in  America; 
and  to  these  we  must  add  a  fine  stone  pier,  with 
a  lighthouse,  and  a  harbour  full  of  shipping,  and 
magnificent  steam  boats.  It  is  almost  incompre- 
hensible that  all  this  should  have  been  aoocm- 
plished  since  the  year  1814.  And  what  has 
occasioned  this  springing  up  of  a  dty,  in  so  short 
a  time  as  to  remind  you  of  Aladdin's  magic  palace  V 
The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  from  LiO^e  Erie  to 
the  Hudson  river  and  New  York,  passing  thiou^ 
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the  centre  of  the  most  populoas  and  fertile  states.' 
llie  city  now  is  not  dependent  for  its  commerce 
on  the  canal,  bat  is  connected,  by  seyeral  lines  of 
railway,  with  all  the  more  important  towns  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  contains  a  literary  and 
scientific  academy;  a  lyceom,  having  a  library 
and  chemical  apparatus;  and  the  university  of 
W.  New  York. 

Buffalo  creek,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
several  small  streams,  is  navigable  for  about  8  m. 
A  bar  at  its  mouth  has  been  dispersed,  so  as  to 
admit  vessels  drawing  8  ft.  water  into  the  har- 
bour ;  and  a  pier,  1,500  ft.  in  length,  with  a  light- 
house upon  it,  has  been  carried  out  into  the  lake, 
to  facilitate  their  ingress  and  egress.  Still,  how- 
e%'er,  the  harbour  is  not  accessible  at  all  seasons, 
on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  ice  brought 
down  by  the  W.  winds,  and  a  ship  canal  has 
been  cut  from  it  to  the  lake  W.  or  the  town, 
which  has  done  a  good  deal  to  obviate  this  in- 
convenience. From  its  position  on  the  best 
channel  of  intercourse  between  the  W.  regions 
and  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  its  being  the  onlj 
port  of  entry  for  the  Niagara  district,  Buffalo  is 
a  place  of  great  and  increasing  trade.  Subjoined 
is  an  account  of  the  number  of  vessels  owned  in 
Buffalo,  and  their  tomiage,  in  the  year  1860 : — 
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'                     Cndk 

Number 

Toimagv 

1  Steamers       .      .      . 
!  PropeUers     .      .      . 
|Tugs       .      .      .      . 
!  Barques  .... 
Brigs      .... 
,  Schooners     .     .     . 

18 
67 
32 
10 
18 
136 

10,266 
83,256 
2,774 
4,834 
5,566 
33,476 

Total    .      .      . 

266 

90,169 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  western  lakes  dunng  the  year  1860 
was  as  follows : — 


Cnft 

NambM- 

Tonnag* 

Steamera       .      . 
Propellers     .      .      . 
Barques  .... 
Brigs       .... 
Schooners  and  Sloops 

Total    .      .      . 

138 

197 

68 

90 

974 

69,160 
61,550 
28,417 
25,047 
198,661 

1,467 

877,825 

The  chief  trade  of  Buffalo  consists  in  shipments 
of  wheat  and  flour. 

Buffalo  was  an  inconsiderable  place  previously 
to  1812,  in  which  year  it  was  made  a  military 
station.  Its  destruction  in  1814  was  effected  b^ 
a  party  of  British  and  Indians;  but  in  1817,  it 
again  contained  more  than  100  houses,  many  of 
which  were  large  and  elegant.  In  1832  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  '  City  of  Buffalo,'  divided  into 
five  wards,  and  the  government  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  common  connyil  chosen  annually  by 
the  citizens. 

BUFFON,  a  small  viL  of  I'rance,  dep.  Cote 
d*Or,  on  the  Arman^on,  12  m.  N.  Semur.  This 
village  belonged  to  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
HiMtoire  Naturelle,  Geoiges  Louis  Le-Clerc, 
created,  by  Louis  XV.,  Count  de  Buffon,  by  which 
name  he  has  since  been  distinguished. 

BUG  (an.  Hypama  or  Bogus),  a  river  of  Euro- 
pean Russia.  It  rises  near  Bloeysko,  in  the  SW. 
comer  of  Volhyiiia,  and  pursues  a  SE.  course  past 
Bratzlaff,  Oliviopol,  Vosnesensk,  and  Nicolaeff, 
25  m.  below  which  it  falls  into  the  lestuaiy  of  the 
Dniepr.  It  is  navigable  from  Vosnesensk.  The 
entrance  to  the  Bug  is  without  the  bar  of  the 
Dniepr ;  happily,  too,  it  has  no  bar  of  its  own, 
and  has  deep  water  as  far  as  Nicolaeff, 


BUGIA  or  BOUJEIAH,  a  sea -port  town  of 
Africa,  reg.  Algiers,  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun- 
tain, at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Aduse,  122  m.  £. 
Algiers.  The  port,  which  is  large,  is  formed  by  a 
projecting  neck  of  land,  great  part  of  which  was 
anciently  faced  with  stone.  There  is  good  an- 
chorage off  the  town  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  but  N£. 
winds  throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  Previously  to  the 
French  occupation,  the  town  was  protected  bv 
half  ruinous  walls,  and  by  a  castle  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  which  also  commanded  the  roadstead. 
The  inhabe.  manuiacture  ploughshares,  mattocks, 
&c.  of  the  iron  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  great  quantities  of  oil  and  wax 
are  brought  down  to  this  place  by  the  Kab3^1es, 
for  shipment.  The  town  is  built  of,  and  stands 
upon,  the  ruins  of  a  more  considerable  ancient 
city.  It  was  bombarded  by  Sir  Edward  Spraggs, 
in  1671. 

BUGUE  (LE),  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Dor- 
dogne,  cap.  cant.,  a  little  above  the  confluence  of 
the  V^zfere  with  the  DoMogne,  16  m.  WNW. 
Sarlat  Pop.  2,969  in  1861.  The  town  is  ad- 
vantageously situated,  well  bmlt,  and  carries  on 
different  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
It  is  also  the  entrepot  of  the  wines  and  other 
products  of  the  surrounding  cantons,  which  arc 
shipped  thence  to  Bordeaux,  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  cattle  and  hogs. 

BUIS  (LE),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Drome, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Ouv^ze,  10  m.  SE.  Nions.  Pop. 
2,370  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  built,  but  has  some 
fine  promenades  and  a  handsome  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  row  of  trees.  It  has  some 
trade  in  wool,  cloth,  hats,  olive  oil,  and  Jewellery. 

BUJALANCE,  a  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
prov.  Cordova,  being  22  m.  E.  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  and  7  m.  from  the  Guadalquivir,  on  the 
railway  from  Cordova  to  Madrid.  Pop.  8,917  in 
1857.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets, 
has  two  convents  for  either  sex,  two  hospitals,  a 
college,  and  a  foundling  hospital.  It  has  some 
woollen  fabrics,  and  a  large  fair  which  commences 
on  the  26th  of  Au^fust,  Though  its  modem  name 
be  of  Arabic  origin,  it  is  believed  that  this  town 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Calpumia  of  the  Romans ; 
and  it  has  various  inscriptions,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties of  Roman  origin. 

BUKHUR,  an  island  and  fort  in  the  Indus,  165 
m.  N.  Uydrabad.  The  fort,  which  is  constructed 
of  brick.  Lb  about  400  yards  from  the  left,  and  350 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  But  it  has  no 
strength  in  its  works,  and  is  formidable  only  from 
its  position. 

BUKOWINE,  a  ci-devant  province  of  the  Au- 
strian empire,  now  included  in  Gallicia,  which  see. 

BULGARIA  (an.  Jicesia  Inferior) ,  a  large  prov. 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  included  in  the  begleri)eglik 
of  Roumelia;  lying  between  lat  429  8'  and  44^  10' 
N.,  and  long.  22©  14'  and  29©  36'  E.;  having  N, 
Wallachia  and  Bessarabia,  W.  Ser\'ia,  S.  Roumelia, 
and  E.  the  Black  Sea.  Length,  NE.  to  SW.,  about 
350  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  40  to  100  m.  Area, 
estimated,  from  30,000  to  34,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
3,000,000.  The  countjy  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  and  eminently  so  in  the  S.,  where 
the  principal  chain  of  tlie  Balkhan  mnts.  forms  its 
boundary:  the  Danube  constitutes  its  N.  limit; 
but  excepting  that  river,  Bulgaria  possesses  none  of 
any  magnitude,  although  sufficiently  watered  by 
small  streams.  Its  climate  is  temperate,  and  its 
soil  fertile  and  "well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  com, 
vines,  the  mulberry,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and 
tobacco.  There  are'  but  few  marshes ;  the  pastur- 
ages are  extensive  and  rich,  and  feed  numerous 
herds  of  cattle :  the  higher  lands  are  often  covered 
with  {oiesta  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech.  The  Bulga^ 
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rians  are  descended  from  a  Slavonic  horde, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  who 
crossed  the  Danube  and  established  themselves  in 
this  country  in  the  7th  century,  and  have  since 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  a  large  ^ait  of 
the  region  S.  of  the  Balkhan.  The  present  race 
have  ^d  aside  the  military  character  of  their 
ancestors:  they  are  a  pastoral  people,  living  in 
small  hamlets  of  about  40  or  50  houses  each,  and 
occupying  themselves  chiefly  in  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding,  with  some  manufactures,  as  those 
of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  rifle- barrels,  morocco 
leather,  and  attar  of  roses.  Large  gardens  are  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  roses ;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Bulgarians  for  the  finest  and  most  elegant 
of  perfumes.  The  people  are  kind,  hospitable,  and 
benevolent.  The  women,  who  mix  freely  with  the 
men,  are  handsome,  industrious,  and  dress  neatly : 
all  wear  trinkets ;  and  the  girls  have  their  heads 
uncovered,  and  their  hair  braided  and  ornamented 
with  different  coins,  as  amongst  the  Albanians. 
The  male  peasantrv  dress  in  brown  sheep-skin 
caps,  jackets  of  nndyed  brown  wool,  which  their 
wives  spin  and  weave,  white  cloth  trowsers,  and 
sandals  of  raw  leather,  and  carry  no  weapons  of 
offence.  They^  live  in  houses  of  wickerwork 
plastered,  the  mterior  being  clean  and  comfortable. 
Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Servian.  Ever 
since  the  9th  century  their  religion  has  been  that 
of  the  Greek  church ;  but  they  have  few  places  of 
worship,  and  in  those  they  have  the  service  is 
performed  in  Greek,  a  tongue  which  they  do  not 
understand.  Schools  and  books  are  equally  rare 
with  churches,  and  except  the  shop-keeper  and 
priest  of  a  village,  scarcely  any  one  can  read  or 
write ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  gross  ignorance, 
crimes  are  singularly  rare,  and  travellers  in  their 
country  are  not  secure  only,  but  experience  the 
kindest  treatment.  Bul||:aria  is  divided  into  four 
sandjaks,  viz.  those  of  Silistria,  Rustchuk,  Widin, 
and'  Sophia ;  its  chief  towns  are  Sophia  the  capital, 
Shumla,  Silistria,  Kustchuk,  Nikopoli,  Widin,  and 
Varna. 

BUNDLECUND,  a  large  division  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Allahabad,  between  lat.  24°  3'  and  26°  26' 
N.,  and  long.  7(P  48'  and  81°  33'  E. ;  having  N. 
the  Jumna :  S.  Berar  and  Malwah ;  E.  Bogilcund; 
and  W.  Scindia's  dom.:  area  23,817  sq.  m.  Pop. 
2,400,000.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  im- 
perfectly cultivated ;  the  mountains  belong  to  the 
Yindhyan  chain,  and  run  in  parallel  ranges  thmu&:h 
the  distr.,  each  successively  buttressing  a  table- 
land ;  the  country  is  naturally  very  strong,  every 
hill  being  a  natural  fortress,  and  often  crowned  by 
nn  artificial  one;  but  the  highest  summit  is  no 
more  than  2,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Cane,  Desan,  and  Betwali,  are  the  chief  rivers,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  much  importance ;  tliere  are 
several  artificial  reservoirs  or  lakes,  formed  by 
masonry,  erected  across  the  currents  of  various 
streams*  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  soil  is  of 
every  variety,  from  the  rich  black  loam  to  the  ste- 
rile conkar;'the  valleys  and  lowlands  are  generally 
i>f  the  former,  and,  when  properly  watered,  yield 
abundant  crops;  the  summits  of  the  hills,  although 
mostly  rocky,  are  covered  with  small  coppice- 
wood  :  the  lace  of  the  country  often  presents  de- 
tached pieces  of  jungle,  but  there  are  no  forests, 
and  a  few  scattered  and  stunted  teak-trees  form 
the  only  lai^  timber.  Bundlecund  is  celebrated 
for  its  diamond  mines  in  the  table-land  of  Pannali, 
where  they  are  said  to  be  found  wherever  the  soil 
is  gravelly.  This  soil  is  from  2  tx)  8  cubits  deep, 
mostly  very  red,  but  elsewhere  of  a  dark  bnm'n ; 
it  contains  many  small  ])cbbles.  with  which  the 
(iinmonds  arc  foimd  intcmiixed,  but  never  ailhcr- 
ing  to  any  other  stone  or  pebble.    The  workmen 
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liflb  up  the  ^velly  earth ;  throw  it  into  a  shallow 
pit  filled  with  water ;  and,  after  washing  out  the 
earth,  examine  the  pebbles  on  a  board.  Much  time 
is  fruitlessly  lost,  but  a  very  few  diamonds  found  in 
the  course  of  the  year  repay  the  workman,  since  he 
receives  ^  the  value  of  those  above  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  \  the  value  of  those  as  Large  as  a  pea,  Ac. 
Very  few  are  now  found  worth  naore  than  1001, 
and  their  profits  are  comparatively  insignificant 
The  mines  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rajah 
of  Pannah ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  Panassa  of  Ptolemy. 

Bundlecund  is  now  substantially  British  terri- 
tory, though  partly  under  native  chiefs,  who, 
since  1803,  have  retained  the  internal  admiiiis- 
tration  of  their  dom.,  on  an  acknowledgment  of 
allegiance.  Hindoo  usages  have  been  less  affected 
here  by  foreign  rule  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
India;  the  people  generally  are  industrious,  and 
obedient  to  the  constituted  authorities,  though 
their  chiefs  are  restless  and  turbulent  Their 
language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit  They  are 
usually  possiessed  of  but  little  personal  property; 
there  Is  little  trade  or  capital  stirring,  and  these 
circumstances,  together  with  the  bare  and  open 
character  of  the  country,  are  pTobal>ly  the  causes 
of  dacoity  or  gang-robbery  being  so  unusuaL 
Atrocious  crimes  are  rare ; '  footpad  robbery  and 
cozzankyy  or  robber>'  on  horseback,  are  the  only 
serious  offences,  and  these  are  most  common  on  the 
skirts  of  Scindia's  prov.,  whence  small  partieB  of 
Pindarries  occasionally  enter  on  ravaging  excur- 
sions ;  burglary  and  theft  are  not  common.  The 
zemindars  consider  it  highly  disreputable  to  con- 
nive at  such  outrages,  and  frequently  expel  froni 
their  villages  or  estates  persons  of  suspected 
character.  The  pnnchayet,  or  arbitration  system, 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  has  been  always  vcay 
much  resorted  to  here. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Delhi  empire,  the  Mahrattas. 
under  Ali  Bahauder,  possessed  themselves  of  pan 
of  this  prov.,  but  were  unable  to  establish  their 
authority  in  the  villages  and  hill  fortresses.  Bun- 
dlecund was  occupied  by  the  British  tioops  in 
1804,  and  erected  into  a  magistracy  under  the 
Benares  court  of  circuit  In  1817  that  portion  of 
it  now  belonging  to  the  Bengal  presid.  was  finally 
ceded  by  the  Peishwa,  to  whom  Ali  Bahauder  had 
been  nominal!}'  subordinate. 

BULSAUR,  a  sea-port  town  of  Hindostan, 
presid.  Bombav,  on  the  Gnlph  of  Camlnav.  45  m. 
SW.  Surat;  lat  20°  36'  N.,  long  73©  b^t.  Its 
trade  is  considerable,  chiefiy  in  grain,  ja^hefv, 
and  timber;  its  manufactures  are  mostly  ct^anie 
ginghams  and  other  cloths.  Kice  and  sugar-cane 
are  cultivated  in  its  vicinitv. 

BUNCiAY,  a  town  of  l^ngland,  N.  border,  co. 
Suffolk,  hund.  Waveney,  on  the  Wangford,  98  m. 
NE.  London  by  road,  aiid  1 12|  m.  by  Gr.  Eastern 
railway.  Pop,'  3,806  in  18(51.  ITie'town  coniasts 
of  2  par.,  ha\-ing  together  an  area  of  2,090  acres. 
Having  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1688,  it  is  comparatively  new,  well  laid  out  and 
well  built  The  market-place,  said  to  be  the  best 
in  the  co.,  has  two  fine  crosses ;  and  the  town  has 
also  a  neat  theatre,  and  assembly  rooms;  a  free 
grammar-school,  with  two  exhi'b.  to  Emannel 
College,  Cjimbridge,  and  several  other  schools; 
the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery:  some 
manufactures  of  hemp;  and  a  conaderable  trade 
in  malt,  com,  coal,  flour,  and  lime.  Here  is  also  a 
large  printing  establishment.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  promoted  by  the  Waveney,  being  navi- 
gable thence  to  Yarmouth.  Market,  Thursday; 
fairs,  Mth  Mav,  and  25th  Sep. 

BrNKEK'S  MILL,  a  steep  hill  110  ft.  in 
height^  Massachusetts,  U.  States,  in  the  centre  <^ 
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the  ^ninrola  on  which  the  town  of  Chorlestown 
is  boilt,  and  about  1  m.  N.  Boston.  Here  on  the 
17th  June,  1775,  was  fought  one  of  the  earliest  and 
meet  remarkable  battles  of  the  American  revola- 
tionary  war.  The  provincial  troops  having  estab- 
liahed  themselves  on  a  portion  of  this  height, 
during  the  night,  a  Britisn  force  advanced  to  dis- 
lodge them;  but  though  the  latter  ultimately 
effected  their  purpose,  the  resistance  made  by  the 
Americans  was  such,  that  the  British  lost  1054 
men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  American  loss 
was  only  450,  killed  and  wounded.  In  1825  the 
erection  of  a  granite  obelisk,  intended  to  be  220  ft. 
h^^K,  was  commenced  on  the  hill,  in  memory  of 
the  action;  but  in  1836  it  was  only  one  third 
finished. 

BUNPOOR,  a  town  or  village  of  Beloochistan, 
cap.  prov.  Kohistan ;  14  m.  N.  Uie  Bushkurd  mnts.; 
lat.  27°  47'  N.,  long.  60°  20'  E.  It  is  small,  and 
ill-bvilt ;  at  one  time  it  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall,  but  the  whole  is  now  gone  to  decay. 
The  citadel  of  the  chief,  strong  enough  to  resist 
any  attacks  iirom  the  Persians,  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  an  extraordinary  mound  of  earth,  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  artificially  raised  by  an 
immense  army  of  Ghebers,  who  at  a  remote  period 
paAied  this  way.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bunpoor 
IS  desolate  and  impoverished,  destitute  of  agricul- 
ture, and  even  of  date-trees.  The  inhab.  are  the 
Rokhshanee  Belooches,  the  leading  tribe  amongst 
the  Kharooesr  the  language  spoken  at  Bunpoor  is 
Persian  and  Beloocheekee  mixed. 

BURDWAN  {Varthanum,  productive),  a  diatr, 
of  Hindostan,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal ;  between 
hit,  22©  and  24°  N.,  and  long.  87°  20'  and  BfP  25' ; 
having  N.  Beerbhoom,  E.  Nuddea,  S.  Ilooghly, 
and  W.  the  Jiwgle  Mehals  distr. ;  area,  2,000  sq. 
m.  Pop.  estimated  at  1,500,000.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  territories  of  India,  and  being 
environed  by  jungles  N.  and  S.,  appears  like  a 
garden  sumiunded  by  a  wilderness.  The  uncul- 
tivated are  but  l-8th  part  of  the  extent  of  the  cul- 
tivated lands:  the  chief  articles  of  produce  are  in- 
digo, sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mulberry-trees. 
A  principal  part  of  the  wealth  of  Burdwan  consists 
in  its  coal  mines :  the  coal-field  appears  to  be  very 
extensive ;  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  at  Calcutta.  Several  mines, 
about  130  m.  from  that  city,  are  worked  by  an 
Knfflish  company,  which  employ  from  2,000  to 
3,000  natives  in  mining,  and  300  or  400  boats  in 
conveying  the  coal  to  Calcutta,  the  mines  being 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  connected  with  the  Ilooghly. 
Fine  iron-ore  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coal,  and  a  great  deal  of  stone.  Commerce  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  East 
Indian  railway,  the  great  iron  highroad  from  Cal- 
cutta to  the  Northern  provinces,  which  runs  right 
through  the  district.  There  are,  besides,  good 
roads  to  Hooghly,  Culna,  and  Cutwa ;  the  zemin- 
dars are  opulent,  and  many  of  them  reside  in  the 
capital  of  the  presid.  The  proportion  of  Moham- 
medans to  Hindoos  is  about  one  to  five.  Burd- 
wan became  subject  to  the  British,  with  the  rest 
of  Bengal,  in  1760. 

BuRUWAN,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
cap.  of  above  district,  and  seat  of  a  zillah  court ; 
60  m.  NNW.  Calcutta,  on  the  East  Indian  rail- 
way, which  has  a  station  here.  Lat.  23°  15'  N„ 
lon^.  t^^o  67'  E.  Pop.  about  64.000,  2-7ths  of 
whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  Burdwan  rajah 
has  here  a  large  palace,  an  English  summer-house, 
and  spacious  gardens. 

BUKFOKD,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Oxford,  bund.  Bampton;  63  m.  WNW.  London. 
Pop.  of  town  1,435,  and  of  parish  l.lMO  in  18(31. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  by  the  small  river 
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Windrush,  but  is  very  indifferently  built.  The 
church  is  partly  in  the  Norman,  partly  in  the  later 
Gothic  style,  and  has  a  very  fine  spire,  surmount- 
ing a  tower.  The  Baptists,  Friends,  and  Wesley- 
ans  have  chapels.  There  are  almshouses  for  16 
poor  widows ;  a  free  school,  with  an  endowment 
producing  842.  ayear^  held  in  the  town-hall,  where, 
till  1636,  the  co.  assizes  were  held.  There  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturdav,  and  fairs  held  the 
last  Saturday  in  April,  and  July  5th,  for  live  stock 
and  cheese.'  Saddlery  was  once  a  considerable 
branch  of  manufacture:  there  was  also  a  laige 
traffic  in  wool*  and  corn ;  both  have  greatly  de- 
clined; and  the  property  of  the  town  has  been 
still  further  depreciated  by  the  alteration  in  the 
line  of  road  from  Oxford  to  Cheltenham,  which 
previously  passed  through  and  now  avoids  it. 
Edgehill,  where  Fairfax  beat  the  royalists,  is  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  celebrated  Wilmot,  Earl 
of  Rochester,  was  e4ucated  in  its  schooL  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

BUKG,  a  town  of  PruMsia,  prov.  Saxony,  reg. 
Magdeburg,  on  the  Ille,  13  m.  NE.  Magdeburg, 
on  the  railway  to  Berlin.  Pop.  15,120  in  1861. 
The  town  is  walled,  has  three  gates,  four  reformed 
churches,  a  grammar  school,  an  hospital,  and  a 
workhouse.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
council,  a  board  of  revenue,  and  a  district  court  of 
justice.  A  very  extensive  woollen  manufacture 
is  carried  on,  and  it  has  some  dyeing  establish- 
ments and  snuff  factories. 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  same  name, 
on  the  Arlan^on,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  134 
m.  N.  Madrid,  59  m.  SW.  of  Yittoria,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Madrid,  across  the  Pyrenees,  to  Paris. 
Pop.  26,086  in  1857.  The  city  is  of  an  irregular 
Hhape ;  streets  clean,  and  handsome,  particularly 
that  leading  to  the  cathedral  It  has  a  modem 
square,  surroimded  with  a  portico,  supported  by 
large  columns,  with  houses  upon  a  uniform  plan, 
but  small.  There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Charles 
III.  The  cathedral,  a  well-preserved  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  (tothic  elegance,  is  about  300  ft  in  length,  by 
above  250  in  width.  Its  exterior  is  inferior  to 
none  in  Spain;  but  the  interior,  though  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship,  is  inferior 
to  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo  and  Seville.  Having 
been  the  cradle  of  the  two  most  renowned  captains 
of  Spain,  Ferdinand  Gonzales,  and  the  Cid  Cam- 
peador,  Burgos  contains  a  triumphal  arch  in  me- 
mory of  the  former,  and  a  monument  to  the  latter. 
There  are  three  tine  stone  bridges  over  the  Arlan- 
9on,  in  the  space  of  half  a  league.  Two  of  them 
communicate  with  the  suburb  of  the  city,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  called  Vega,  and  the  thud,  with 
the  royal  hospital,  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness 
and  salubrity.  There  aire  some  fine  meadows  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  also  is  the  famous 
convent  of  Las  Huelgas,  whose  abbess  possessed 
almost  royal  privileges.  Close  to  the  city  is  the 
monastery  of  Miratlores,  where  John  II.  and  his 
queen  have  magnificent  tombs,  and  where  also 
there  are  some  paintings  remarkable  for  their 
colouring.  There  are  three  military  roads  from 
Burgos,  one  to  Oviedo  and  Gijon,  another  to  Agre- 
da,  and  a  thuxl  to  SantaHa.  The  approaches  to, 
and  promenades  of,  the  town  are  well  ornamented 
with  trees.  Formerly  the  greater  part  of  the  wool 
exported  from  Spain  used  to  pass  through  Buigos, 
and  it  still  has  some  manufactures  of  leather, 
woollens,  and  hats,  and  two  lavadenu,  or  washing 
pools  for  wool. 

It  is  believed  that  Buigos  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  from  its  not  being  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  nor  any  other  ancient  geographer;  its 
want  of  any  ancient  munuincnts,  and  its  bring 
insulated  and  out  of  the  line  of  the  ancient  mill- 
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t&ry  road.  Probably,  its  foundation  cannot  be 
carried  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Alphonao  I. ; 
it  was  Alphonso  III.  who  ordered  the  castle  to 
be  built.  It  yraa  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Castile,  and  many  of  the  Castilian  kings, 
and  was  then  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity, and  for  its  woollen  manufactures  and  fairs. 
More  recently,  the  opening  of  the  great  line  of 
railway  from  Madrid  to  Pans— January,  1865— on 
which  Burgos  is  a  principal  station,  has  again 
brought  a  fair  share  of  prosperity  to  the  city. 

BURGUNDY,  one  of  the  old  French  provinces, 
now  distributed  among  the  depts:  of  C6te-d'0r, 
Saone  et  Loire,  Yonne,  Nifevre,  Aube,  Haute 
Mame,  and  Ain. 

BUKHAMPORE.    Sec  Booriiampoor, 

BURLINGTON,  a  town  of  the  U.S.  of  America, 
Vermont  cap.,  co.  Chittenden,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  a  short  distance  S.  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Onion  river  into  Lake  Champlain,  36  m.  WN W. 
Montpellier,  and  100  m.  S.  Montreal  Lat.  44^ 
28'  N.;  lon^.  730  15' W.  Pop.  7,200  in  1860. 
Burlington  is  the  chief  commercial  town  of  the 
State,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  with  N.  York, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  jail,  bank,  academy, and  various 
places  of  public  worship.  The  University  of  Ver- 
mont, established  in  1791,  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated spot  E.  of  the  town,  and  1  m.  from  the  lake. 
It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1824;  but  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  consists  of  three  brick  edifices, 
containing  a  chapel,  46  rooms  for  the  students,  a 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  above 
12,000  vols.  Its  funds  are  chiefly  derived  from 
landed  endowments. 

BURNHAM,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Bucks,  hund.  Bumham ;  30  m.  W.  London.  Pop. 
of  parish,  2,233  in  1861 ;  area,  4,110  acres.  The 
village  is  a  short  distance  from  the  Thames :  its 
church  is  an  ancient  structure ;  and  there  is  a  na- 
tional school  Fairs  are  held  Feb.  23,  May  1, 
and  Oct.  2.  Its  ancient  market  has  been  long 
discontinued.  Bumham  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  moated  rite  of  a  palace  of  the  kings 
ofMerciais  still  traceable.  A  nunnery,  found^ 
1165,  existed  till  the  general  suppression. 

BURNLEY,  a  municipal  borough  of  England, 
Lancashire,  hund.  Blackbuni,  par.  Whalley,  on 
the  Bum,  180  m.  NW.  by  N.  London,  30  m.  SE. 
by  S.  Lancaster,  and  21  m.  N.  Manchester  on  the 
Midland  railway.  Pop,  6,378  in  1821 ;  10,699  in 
1841  ;  and  28,700  in  1861.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  river  Bum  or  Bmn,  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, which  unites  with  the  Calder  immediately 
below  the  town.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
narrow  valley,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
enlaiged  within  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  mostly 
built  of  freestone,  and  is  well  paved,  lighted,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  There  are  four 
churches,  the  oldest  of  them  St.  Peter's,  a  former 
parochial  chapel,  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest, 
but  replaced  by  a  more  recent  stmcture,  of  dif- 
ferent periods. '  It  has  in  it  the  burial-place  of  the 
Towneiey  family,  where,  among  other  monuments, 
one  has  been  erected  to  tlie  memory  of  Charles 
Towneiey,  Esq.,  whose  collection  of  marbles  is  in 
the  British  Museiun.  The  Independents,  Baptists, 
Weslevan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Rom. 
Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  A  grammar- 
school  was  founded  in  1578,  to  which  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  and  others  are  admitted  on  paying  a 
fee  of  21.  2s.  a  year,  the  fee  paid  by  the  sons  of 
the  higher  classes  being  3/1  3»,  There  are  several 
other  schools,  and  numerous  charitable  endow- 
ments and  institutions,  llie  borough  is  a  station 
for  receiving  votes  at  the  election  of  members  for 
the  N.  divLidon  of  the  co.    The  woollen  manu- 
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facture,  which  was  once  carried  on  extensively, 
and  which  still  exists  here,  has  been  nearly  super- 
seded by  that  of  cotton,  which  is  carried  on  upon 
a  great  scale  in  the  to¥m  and  neighbourhood.  TYm 
articles  produced  are  principally  common  printed 
calicoes.  There  are  also  extenave  bleaching  and 
printing  works,  with  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
machine  manufactories,  breweries,  tanneries,  and 
rope-walks.  The  town  is  mainly  indebted  for  its 
rapid  growth  and  progress  in  manufactures  to  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  coal  found  in  its 
immediate  vicinity',  or  rather  directly  below  it; 
for  here,  as  at  Whitehaven  and  some  other  plaoe», 
parts  of  the  town  have  sunk,  from  the  roof  of  the 
coal  mines  not  being  properly  supported.  It  is 
also  well  supplied  with  freestone,  slate,  &c  It 
has  an  easy  communication  with  the  surrounding 
districts  by  means  of  several  lines  of  railway,  as 
well  as  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds  canal,  by  which 
it  is  nearly  encircled.  Markets  are  held  on  Mon- 
day for  com,  and  on  Saturday  for  general  par- 
poses  :  fairs  on  March  6,  Easter  eve,  Mav  9  and 
13,  July  10,  and  Oct  11 ;  also  for  cattle  on  alter- 
nate Mondays,  for  woollens  on  the  second  Thunday 
in  July,  and  for  horses  on  the  third  Thursday  m 
Oct. 

BURNTISLAND,  a  royal  burgh  and  sea-port 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  5^  m.  N.  Granton  on  the  Edin- 
burgh-Perth railway.  Pop.  1,859  in  1841,  and 
3,143  in  1861.  The  town  is  clean  and  well-boil's 
having  a  main  street  running  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  harbour,  and  some  suboniiiutte 
streets.  It  has  a  town-house,  a  parish  church,  > 
Presbyterian  dissenting  chapel,  and  a  good  school- 
house.  Its  harbour,  uiough  the  best  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  Forth,  nearly  dries  at  low  water;  but 
this  serious  defect  has  been  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent obviat^ed  by  the  extension  of  the  piers  into  deep 
water,  so  that  railway  passengers  and  others  airivc 
and  depart  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The  faariK>ar 
revenue  amounted  to  1,1272.  in  1863-4«  Bumti^ 
land  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  sea-batheis. 
It  has  long  formed  one  of  the  principal  stations 
for  the  landing  and  embarkation  of  paseeilgeis 
crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Burntisland  unius 
^dth  leghorn,  Dysart,  and  Kirkaldy,  in  sending 
a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  pari  constituency  133  in 
18GB.  Annual  value  of  real  property  10,5592.  in 
1863-4.  Cor])oration  revenue  578iL  in  1H63-4. 
The  buigh  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  twdre 
councillors. 

In  1601,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Burnt* 
island,  when  James  V.  renewed  his  vows  as  a 
covenanter.  The  existing  quays  were  built  by 
Cromwell.  '       | 

BURSA,  BRUSA,  or  PRUSA  (an.  Pnta  ad  j 
Ohmpum),  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Natolia,  cap. 
Sanjiack,  62  m.  S.  Constantinople,  lat  40°  9'  jkt" 
N.,  long.  290  4'  45"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,001). 
It  is  beautifully  situated,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
fertile,  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plam,  on 
the  lower  acclivities  of  Mount  Olympus.  In- 
cluding the  suburbs,  which  are  moire  extensile 
than  the  citv  properly  so  called,  it  extends  3  m. 
from  E.  to  W.  and  ^  m.  from  N.  to  S.  It  ii^  not 
well  built ;  the  houses  being  principally  of  wcod, 
on  the  model  of  those  of  donstantinople,  and, 
therefore,  very  subject  to  fires;  and  the  street* 
are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow.  However,  it  is 
one  of  the  cleanest  of  the  cities  of  Turkey; 
for  a  great  number  of  streams  that  have  their 
source  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  fluv 
down  several  of  the  streets,  and  supply  alm(»t 
every  house  with  a  fountain.  The  castle,  on  a 
peri)endicular  rock  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
most  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  acropolis  of 
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the  indent  Prnsa.  Within  its  walls  is  a  mosque, 
fonnerly  a  Greek  church,  in  which  are  the  tombs 
of  Sultan  Orchan,  his  wife,  and  children.  The 
chief  ornaments  of  the  city  are  its  mosques,  which 
«re  exceedingly  numerous.  The  most  magnificent 
are  those  of  the  sultans  Achmet  and  Osman,  and 
the  Oolah,  or  great  mosque,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  The  warm  baths  of  Brusa  are  famous  all 
over  the  East :  the  princinal  is  that  of  Kaplutcha 
Hamman,  about  1^  m.  NW.  from  the  city.  The 
heat  of  the  water,  which  is  slightly  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  does  not  exceed  iQ(P  Fah.  llie 
water  is  received  into  a  fine  building,  where  there 
is  erery  accommodation  for  bathers  of  both  sexes. 
The  tiaettemy  a  huge  buildin^^  with  diops  and 
warehouses,  and  the  bazaars,  which  are  extensive, 
are  well  supplied  with  merchandise,  particularly 
with  raw  silk  and  silk  stuffs.  Great  quantities  of 
silk  are  produced  in  the  adjacent  plains ;  and  very 
excellent  silk  and  silk  and  cotton  stuffis  are  manu- 
factured in  the  city,  and  furnish,  with  raw  silk, 
carpets,  and  velvets,  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
poit.  The  khans  and  colleges,  or  medresses,  of 
Brusa  are  numerous ;  and  may  vie  with  those  of 
any  other  city  of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  Alto- 
gether, considering  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
ooon^',  the  beau^  of  the  situation,  and  its  com- 
parative cleanness,  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  Turkish  cities. 

Prusa  was  founded  by  Prusias,  the  protector  of 
Hannibal,  and  was  long  the  cap.  of  Bithynia. 
Little  of  it  is  known  till  after  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Romans,  though  it  was  always 
famous  for  its  baths,  and  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation.  It  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  taken 
by  Orchan,  son  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
Othman  dynasty,  in  1356,  and  became  the  seat  of 
the  Turkish  power  and  the  ordinary  residence  of 
the  sultans  till  Amurath  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Adrianople. 

BUBSLEM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Stafford,  N.  division  of  Pirehill  hund,  2^ 
m.  NW.  Newcastle-under-Line,  19  N.  Stafford, 
and  160|  m.  NW.  London,  by  London  and  North 
Western  and  Trent  Valley  railway.  Pop.  of  town 
17,821,  and  of  pariah  22,327  in  1861.  Burslem 
stands  on  a  genUe  eminence,  near  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  canal,  and  is  the  principal  town  in  that 
important  district  called  the  Potteries,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  earthenware  manufacture.  It 
contains  many  well  arranged  manufactories,  neat 
and  convenient  dwelling-houses  for  the  workmen 
and  overlookers  or  superintendants  of  works,  and 
some  handsome  houses  for  the  proprietors.  Its 
principal  buildings  are,  a  neat  market^house  or 
town-hall,  an  edifice  of  modem  erection  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town :  the  old  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  built  of  brick,  with  a  stone  tower  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  the  body;  and  a 
district  church,  erected  in  1828.  Burslem  was 
originally  a  chapelty  in  the  parish  of  Stoke,  but 
was  formed  into  a  separate  parish  by  act  of  par- 
liament, in  1807.  It  has  a  police  force  under  the 
provisions  of  a  load  act.  There  are  p»laces  of 
wursliip  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Primitive, 
Wcflleyan,  and  New  Connection  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
churches,  have  Sundav-schools  attached  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  national  school,  and  a  free  grammar- 
schooL  At  a  very  early  period  Burslem  was 
distinguished  for  its  clay,  and  for  its  manufacture 
of  earthenware  and  pottery,  for  which,  iu  the 
17  th  century,  it  was  the  principal  place  in  the 
kingdom,  l^he  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
enj^Bged  in  the  potteries,  and  in  the  earthenware 
maniJacture,  which  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
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state  of  beauty  and  excellence.    In  Dojpcsday 
Book  this  towii  is  written  Barcardcslim. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  partly  in  the  N.  division  of  OfHow 
hund.,  CO.,  Stafford,  and  partly  in  the  hund.  of 
Repton  and  Gresley,  co.  Derby,  22  m.  E.  Stafford, 
and  128  m.  NNW.  London  by  the  Midland  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  to^vn  1 3,67 1 ,  and  of  parish  1 6,824  in 
1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Trent,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street  running  from  the  place  where  the  abbey 
stood  to  the  bridg^  and  of  another  intersecting  it 
at  right  angles.  The  town-hall,  erected  at  the- 
expense  of  ue  Marquis  of  Anglesea  (the  lord  of 
the  manor),  who  owns  the  greater  part  of  the 

Eroperty  in  the  neighbourhod,  is  a  handsome 
uilding,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
offices  for  transacting  public  business,  an  elegant 
suite  of  assembly-rooms.  The  old  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Modwen,  formerly  con- 
nected by  a  cloister,  with  the  abbey  founded  in 
1004,  was  rebuilt  in  1722.  The  new  church,  erected 
in  1823,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  a  handsome  edifice. 
But  the  most  celebrated  structure  of  the  town  is 
the  ancient  bridge  over  the  river,  erected  prior  to 
the  conquest,  and  substantially  repaired  in  the 
rei^  of  Henry  II.  It  has  37  arches,  and  is  1,545 
ft  m  length  and  was  about  fifty  years  ago  con- 
sidered the  longest  bridge  in  England  The 
government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  high  and 
low  steward,  and  a  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  lord  of 
the  m  anor.  The  bailiff  is  also  j  ustice  of  peace  and 
coroner.  The  inhabitants,  by  virtue  of  the  letters 
patent  granted  in  the  llthof  Henry  VIII.,  are  ex- 
empt from  serving  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  from 
being  summoned  as  jurors  at  the  assizes  and 
sessions  for  the  co.  There  are  various  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Weslcyan  Methodists, 
and  General  and  Particular  Baptists.  There  are 
also  Sunday-schools,  attached  to  the  different 
churches  and  chapels;  a  national  school,  and 
a  free  grammar-school,  founded  and  endowed 
in  1520  by  the  then  abbott,  William  Beane.  In 
the  time  of  Leland,  Burton  was  famous  for  its  ala- 
baster works,  but  how  long  they  were  continued  is 
not  known.  The  principal  manufacture  carried  on 
at  present  is  that  of  its  justly  famous  ale.  Contrary 
to  ^neral  usage,  the  brewers  prefer  in  its  prejM- 
ration  hard  water  to  soft ;  and  though  the  lYent 
runs  close  by,  they  use  that  water  only  which  they 
obtain  from  their  pumps.  Burton  has  also  fabrics 
of  hats,  cotton,  tammies,  and  light  woollen  stuffs ; 
with  iron  furnaces  and  manufactories  of  tools ;  two 
or  three  rope-walks,  tanneries,  and  cotton  mills, 
The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  (or  Grand  Trunk) 
passes  Burton,  and  unites  with  the  Trent  about 
1  m.  lower  down ;  and  the  Trent  itself,  which  falls 
into  the  Humber,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  some 
burden  from  Gainsbro'  up  to  the  town.  The  old 
abbey,  a  once  magnificent  pile,  of  which  now 
scarcely  a  vestige  remains,  enjoyed  many  privi- 
leges: the  abbots  occasionally  sat  in  {)ariiament. 
Burton  suffered  greatly  during  the  civil  commo- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  several 
times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contending 
parties. 

BURTSCHEID,  or  BORCETTE,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  prov.  Rliine,  reg.  Aix-la-Chapellc, 
of  which  dty  it  is  almost  a  suburb.  Pop.  7,301  in 
1861.  The  town  has  broad  streets,  good  houses 
and  promenades;  There  are  important  manufac- 
tures of  cloth:  cassimeres,  and  needles.  The  last, 
which  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  employing, 
with  the  needle  manufacture  in  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
nearly  1,000  workpeople,  is  principally  carried  on 
by  Protestants  driven  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
place  has  several  hot  springs ;  they^  however,  differ 
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efwentially  from  the  sprinpiB  of  the  neighbouring 
city,  and  resemble  those  of  Wiesbaden. 

BUKY,  a  par.,  pari,  bor.,  and  town  of  England, 
GO.  Lancaster,  div.  Bolton,  hands.  Salford  and 
Blackburn,  8  m.  NNW.  Manchester,  and  196  m. 
NNW.  London,  by  London  and  North- Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  pari,  borou^  37,563,  and  of 
parish,  80,558  in  1861.  Bury  is  sitiuited  on  the 
loft  bank  of  the  IrwcU,  2  m.  above  its  confluence 
witli  the  Roch.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
town  has  been  greatly  miprovcd  of  late  years,  by 
widening  the  streets  and  approaches,  and  the 
erection  of  handsome  modem  structures.  The 
parish  church  is  a  huge  handsome  structure,  re- 
built in  1773;  there  are  4  other  churches,  and 
about  20  dissenting  places  of  worship.  A  free- 
school,  foimded  in  1726,  has  2  exhibitions,  either 
to  St.  John's  ColL,  Cambridge,  or  Brazennose  Coll., 
Oxford.  Another  school,  founded  in  1748,  for  80 
boys  and  80  girls,  has  been  changed  to  a  national 
school,  and  a  spacious  school-room  has  been  built 
for  it.  Here  is,  also,  a  dispensary,  a  pubhc  library, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  several  public  news-rooms, 
and  a  horticultural  society.  The  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Saturday;  and  three  fairs  on  March  5, 
May  3,  Sept.  18.  The  manufactures  are  annually 
increasing  in  amount  and  value.  The  principal 
branches  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  spinning 
and  weaving,  both  by  hand  power-looms;  with 
calico-printing,  bleaching,  and  machine-making. 
There  are  above  10,000  hands  employed  in  th<se 
manufactories,  independently  of  those  employed  in 
other  occupations,  and  in  coal-mines,  which  latter 
give  work  to  about  a  thousand  men.  The  amount 
assessed  to  property  tax  was  113,438/.  in  1857,  and 
131,272/.  in  1862.  Bury  communicates  both  by 
canals  and  railways  \vith  Manchester,  liolton,  and 
other  towns  in  tlie  ^'icinity.  It  is  the  head  of  a 
poor-law  union,  comprising  12  parishes  and  town- 
ships. The  gross  sum  assessed  to  poor  rate  was 
112,884/.  in  1862,  and  the  net  rateable  value 
91,217/.  Three  courts-leot  for  the  manor  are 
held  annually,  in  April,  Whitsuntide,  and  Oct.: 
their  juristliction  is  co-extcnsive  with  tJie  parish. 
The  Keform  Act  conferred  on  Bury  the  privilege 
of  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  had  1,200 
registered  electors  in  1802,  being  all  10/.  house- 
holders. 

The  parish  extends  over  22,600  acres.  Besides 
that  or  Burv,  it  comprises  4  townships,  and  3 
chapehries.  I'he  greater  part  is  a  stiff  loam,  varying 
in  lertilitv;  a  small  portion  only  is  under  the 
plough,  it  contains  good  quarries  of  building 
stone,  and  those  of  Homcliff  produce  excellent 
flags  and  shites.  There  are  a  dozen  coal-mines 
wrought,  so  that  the  factories  and  inhab.  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  parish.  The  first  distinct  notice  that  occurs 
of  the  manufactures  of  Burv  w  in  Leland's  Itine- 
rary, in  the  reign  of  Henr\'  VlII. ;  they  were  then 
exclusively  of  woollen,  which  is  still  carried  on  to 
some  extent.  In  1738,  John  Kay  a  native  of 
Bury  (though  at  the  time  residing  in  Colchester) 
invented  the  fiy-shuttle ;  and  in  1760,  Robert,  a 
son  of  the  former,  the  drop-box,  bv  which  patterns 
of  various  colours  are  woven  nearly  with  the  same 
facility  as  plain  calico ;  the  setting  of  cards  by 
machinery  fdso  originated  in  the  same  family,  and 
in  Bury.  In  1791,  Henry  Whitehead,  the  post- 
master'of  Buty,  suggested  the  mode  of  piecing  the 
ends  of  broken  yams,  in  spinning,  without  stopping 
the  machinerj",  as  had  previously  been  necessary. 
But  the  circumstance  wliich  chielly  contributed  to 
bring  Bury  into  repute,  as  the  seat  of  any  peculiar 
branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  large  print-works  by  a  firm,  of  which 
Sir  T^iobert  Pe**^-  the  first  hart,,  was  at  the  head : 
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the  perfection  to  which  caHco-printing  was  thew 
brought,  not  only  enriched  the  parties,  but  added 
lai|^y  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  towa. 
This  establishment,  with  its  numerous  worksh<^ 
warehouses,  and  dwellings,  is  still  in  full  acttvity; 
as  are  also  the  laige  manufactories  of  the  same 
company  on  other  streams,  notwithstanding  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  their 
ownership.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  celebrated  states- 
man, was  bom  at  Chamber  Hall,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town ;  a  large  statue  to  his  memory 
was  erected  in  the  market  place  soon  after  hig 
death. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUND'S,  apar.  bor.  and tmni 
of  England,  co.  SuffoUc,  hund«  Ilungoe,  60  m.  XE. 
London  bv  road,  and  86|  m.  bv  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  12,538  in  1841,  and  13,318  in  186L 
The  town  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Larke,  amidst  a  richly  cultivated, 
diluvial  district.  Streets  bxoad,  wefl  paved,  and 
lighted;  houses  mostly  uniform  and  well  btnlt; 
the  whole  town  has  a  cheerful,  neat  appeaianoe. 
St.  Mary's  church  (finished  in  1433)  is  a  fine 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  low  Norman  tower.  St 
James's  church,  finished  after  the  Reformation,  is 
a  handsome  building.  Its  belfir,  at  some  little 
distance,  was  originally  the  giaiid  entrance  into 
the  burial-ground  of  the  old  monastery :  it  is  of  a 
quadrangular  shape,  80  ft.  in  height^ 'remarikSble 
for  strength  and  simplicity,  and  forms  one  of  the 
finest  extant  relics  of  Saxon  architecture.  There 
are  two  Independent  chapels ;  and  the  Catholioi, 
Friends,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians  have 
each  a  place  of  worship,  lliere  is  an  andeDt 
guildhall,  in  which  the  bor.  courts  are  held;  a 
shire-  hall  for  the  assize  courts ;  a  county  gaol,  on 
a  radiating  plan,  built  in  1805 ;  and  a'bridewell, 
shaped  out  of  an  ancient  Norman  building.  The 
free  grammar-school  (founded  by  Edward  TI.) 
has  six  exhibitions  to  either  of  the  univeisides, 
a  scholarahip  in  Corpus  Christi,  and  another  in 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge :  it  educates  100  boys.  i 
It  has  also  a  charity  school  for  forty  boys ;  two 
othexs  where  50  girls  are  clothed  and  instaructed : 
and  National,  Lancastrian,  and  other  schook 
There  are  98  almshouses,  endowed  by  various  be- 
nefactors, and  under  the  management  of  trui^tee«, 
who  have  about  2,000/.  a  year  in  their  hands  fur 
various  charitable  purposes.  Oapton's  Hospital 
supports  six  widowers  and  six  widows,  decayed 
hou8okee[)er8;  the  General  Hospital  accommodates 
forty  patients.  Here  is  also  a  theatre,  with  con- 
cert, assembly,  and  billiard  rooms ;  a  good  sub- 
scription librai>%  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  bo- 
tanical gardens^  supported  by  subscription.  Week- 
ly markets  are  held,  one  on  Wednesdays  for  con, 
the  other  on  Saturdays  for  general  pn>vi^oii& 
Annual  fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesdav;  Sc 
Matthew's  day,  a  pleasure  fair  which  used  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  surrounding  nobility  and 
gentry ;  a  fair,  Oct.  1.,  for  horses,  cattle,  imtter, 
and  cheese;  a  great  fair,  commencing  Oct.  10,  and 
lasting  about  tnree  weeks ;  and  Dec  1.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town  the  Larke  becomes  navigable 
to  L^nn  for  barges,  whence  coals  and  other  com- 
modities are  brought.  Spinning  yam  was  for- 
merly a  great  source  of  employment  to  the  poor 
of  the  town,  but  at  present  it  has  no  manufac- 
tures. 

The  bor.  is  co-extensive  with  the  two  parishes 
of  St.  James  and  St.  Mary,  the  area  being  3,010 
acres ;  it  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  governed 
by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  council- 
lors. Petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held  every 
Thursdav ;  and  courts  of  general  sessions  thrice  a 
year,  in  f*eb.,  June,  and  Nov.  The  quarter  sessions 
and  assizes  for  the  co.  are  also  held  in  the  town. 
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The  property  of  the  oorp.  consists  of  lands  and 
hotves  in  the  bor.,  the  b^'ings  and  tithes  of  both 
parishes,  and  the  tolls  of  the  markets  and  fain : 
borough  income,  8,392/.  in  1861.  The  amoont 
assessed  ti^  property-tax  was  52,741/.  in  1861 ;  and 
the  gross  rental  assessed  to  poor-rate,  49,475/. 
The  bor.  has  returned  two  members  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  12th  of  James  I.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was  in  an  alder- 
man and  thirty-six  burgesses ;  the  former  had  a 
casting  vote,  and  was  returning  officer ;  it  was,  in 
jact,  a  nomination  bor.,  in  the  hands  of  two  peers 
of  opposite  political  principles.  The  constituency 
consisted  oi  719  registered  electors  in  1861,  mostly 
occupiers  of  10/.  houses. 

A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  683,  to  which, 
in  903,  the  body  of  St.  Edmund,  the  Saxon  king, 
was  transferred;  hence  the  name.  Canute  ex- 
pelled the  secular  monks,  and  transferred  thither 
a  convent  of  Benedictines,  from  Norfolk ;  his,  and 
other  subsequent  endowments,  made  this  abbey 
inferior  only  to  that  of  Glastonbury ;  it  possessed 
the  franchises  of  many  separate  hunds.,  and  the 
light  of  coinage ;  its  abbot  sat  in  parliament,  and 
haid  power  to  mflict  capital  punishment,  and  de- 
termine all  civil  suits  within  the  liberty.  The 
abbey  gateway  and  bridge,  and  portions  of  the 
waUs,  still  remain.  There  were  a  few  other  esta- 
blishments, of  minor  importance,  in  the  town 
previous  to  the  general  suppression.  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  bishops  Gardiner  and  Prettyman,  and  Dr. 
Blomfield  (the  late  bishop  of  London)  were  bom 
in  the  town.  It  confers  the  title  of  viscount  on 
the  Keppel  family.  Ickworth,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  marquis  of  Bristol,  is  within  8  m.  of 
the  town. 

BUSACO,  a  convent  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beura, 
on  the  ridge  called  the  Sierra  Busaco,  17  m.  N. 
by  £.  Coimbra.  Here,  on  the  27th  September 
li^lO,  a  French  army  of  65,000  men,  under  Mar- 
shal Massena,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an 
attack  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army,  about  40,000  strong,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  But,  though  unable  to 
force  this  position,  Massena  succeeded  in  turning 
it,  when  the  allies  retreated  upon  the  lines  at 
Torres  Vedras. 

BUSHIRE  (more  properly  ABOUSHEHR,  or 
ABUSHAHR,  Arab,  the  father  of  cities)  ^  a  sea- 
port town  of  Persia,  prov.  Ears,  and,  excepting 
Bussorah,  tlie  principal  port  of  the  Persian  Gull, 
on  the  NE.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated ;  120  m. 
WSW.  ShuBz,  and 265  m.  S.  by  W.  Ispahan;  lat. 
299  N.,  long.  50°  48'  E.  Pop.  variouslv  estimated 
at  from  8,000  to  15,000.  It  is  built  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  a  low  sandy  peninsula,  about  11m.  in 
length,  by  4  m.  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part,  on 
its  E.  side  enclosing  a  deep  bay  or  hiurbour.  The 
town  is  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  ex- 
cept towards  the  S.  where  a  mud  wall  al>out  f  m. 
in  length,  has  been  built  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  bay  and  the  sea.  Viewed  from  the  sea, 
it  has  rather  a  handsome  appearance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  mean  place,  without  movement  of  any  kind. 
The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  a  friable  stone,  com- 
posed of  sand  and  shells  imbedded  in  clay,  and 
the  best,  of  them  are  constructed  of  burnt  bricks 
brought  from  Bussorah ;  but  excepting  the  Indian 
factory,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  a  few 
good  dwellings  of  the  merchants,  there  is  scarcely 
one  comfortable,  and  certainly  not  one  handsome 
edifice  in  the  place.  Some  of  the  principal  houses 
have  baudgeergj  that  is,  wind-catchers,  or  spires  of 
a  square  form,  open  at  each  side ;  and  which,  act- 
ing as  a  funnel,  and  admitting  the  air  from  every 
quarter,  ventilate  and  cool  the  houses.  The  streets 
are  so  many  narrow  unpaved  alleys,  without  order 
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or  regularity,  or  sufficient  height  of  wall  on  either 
side  to  shelter  the  passenger  from  the  sun.  The 
mosques  are  all  opien  buildings,  and  inferior  to 
those  seen  in  the  sniallest  villages  of  Arabia ;  there 
are  but  few  coffee-houses,  and  the  solitary  bath  is 
small,  filthy,  and  badly  attended.  Water  is  ex- 
cessively bad ;  that  fit  for  drinking  having  to  be 
brought  in  goat-skins  a  distance  of  16  m.  In  dr>' 
and  windy  weather,  the  dust  and  flies  constitute 
an  almost  intolerable  nuisance.  On  the  SW.  side 
of  the  town,  facing  the  outer  road,  the  beach, 
which  is  level  and  sandy,  is  beat  by  an  almost 
constant  surf,  though  not  so  violently  as  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  boats  in  moderate  weather. 
The  NE.  side,  facing  the  inner  harbour,  has  a 
wharf  or  two  for  landmg  goods,  and  is  better  shel- 
tered. Owing  to  the  numerous  s^nd-banks,  the 
inner  harbour  is  not  always  easily  accessible  even 
for  boats ;  but  it  is  always  preferred  as  the  safest 
and  best  landing-place.  Ships  of  more  than  300 
tons  burden  lie  in  the  outer  roads  6  m.  from  the 
town,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  subject, 
however,  to  all  the  fury  of  violent  NW.  and  SW. 
winds,  which  are  very  prevalent,  often  obliging 
ships  to  part  their  cables.  Ships  of  300  tons  bur- 
den may  anchor  in  the  inner  roads  to  the  N.  of 
the  town,  but  still  6  m.  distant  By  reason  of  a 
bar,  the  inner  harbour  is  only  accessible  at  high 
water  springs,  to  ships  drawing  18  fU,  and  at  other 
times  to  vessels  drawing  8  or  9  ft.  The  water  im- 
mediately to  the  E.  of  Bushire  is  deep;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  older  descriptions  of  the  place,  that 
cruisers  were  formerly  able  to  anchor  close  up  to 
the  NE.  side  of  the  town ;  but  the  channel  leading 
up  to  this  will  now  scarcely  admit  of  small  dows, 
except  they  be  lightened.  Some  islands  in  the 
NE.  part  of  the  bay  give  sufficient  shelter  to 
native  boats  and  other  small  craft. 

Bushire  is  the  principal  entrepot  for  the  supply 
of  Persia  with  Indian  goods.  It  has  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  especially 
the  former ;  and  through  them  receives  most  of 
the  goods  brought  to  it  from  Europe,  China,  and 
the  £.  Archipelago.  Few  ships  touch  at  Bushire 
without  also  touching  at  Bussorah,  and  conversely. 
The  imports  from  l^ngal  are  rice,  sugar,  indigo, 
pepper,  and  spices,  with  a  small  assortment  of 
muslin  and  piece-goods.  From  Bombay  are 
brought  iron,  steel,  tin,  lead,  woollen  cloths,  and 
cutlery,  with  sugar,  sugar-candy,  preserved  ginger, 
porcelain,  d^c,  the  produce  of  China,  and  cassia, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  other  productions  of  the  E. 
Archipelago.  The  demand  for  English  cotton 
prints  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  Persia,  while  that  • 
for  the  fabrics  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  is- 
diminishing.  Coffee  is  supplied  from  Mocha  and 
other  Arabian  ports,  but  to  no  great  amount,  as 
it  is  not  in  very  general  use  in  Persia.  The  returns 
to  India  are  mostly  in  horses  for  cavalry  service, 
dates,  and  dried  fruits,  assafoetida,  carpets.  Cash- 
mere and  Kerman  shawls,  Kerman  wool,  tobacco, 
old  copper,  turquoises,  attar  of  roses,  and  rose- 
water,  but  chiefly  in  money.  The  other  exports 
of  Bushire  are  raw  silk  and  silk  goods,  Shiraz  wine, 
grain,  gsll-nuts,  pearls,  yellow-dye  berries,  and 
various  drogs.  The  Russian  provinces  on  the 
Caspian  derive  their  supplies  of  indigo  from  Persia 
by  way  of  Bushire.  The  trade  of  the  port  is 
crippled  by  the  imposts  laid  on  goods  passing  to 
the  capital,  and  the  unjust  and  injudicious  appro- 
priation of  goods  on  the  part  of  the  goveromenL 
Formerly  it  was  much  mjured  by  me  pirates: 
but  owing  to  British  interference,  these  are  now 
all  but  suppressed. 

The  merchants  of  Bushire  are  about  equally  di- 
vided between  Persians  and  Armenians;  the  latter 
are  the  more  active,  intelligent,  and  wealthy. 
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There  are  no  Jews  of  any  note,  as  at  Bnssorah ; 
nor  Banians,  as  at  ^Iuscat«  The  pop.  generally  is 
a  mixture  of  the  Persian  and  Arab  races. 

BUSSORAH,  caUed  also  BALSOliA,  BASRA, 
and  BUSSRA  (Arab,  a  nuzrffin),  a  city  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  pash.  Bagdad,  the  most  £.  place  of  note 
in  the  Turkish  dom.,  and  the  principal  port  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  right  or  SW.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  Shat-ul- 
Arab  {river  of  the  Arabs)  j  70  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  45  m.  beW  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  270 
m.  SE.  Bagdad,  and  220  m.  WNW.  Bushire :  lat. 
30°  29'  30"  N.,  long.  470  34'  16"  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  60,000.  llie  form  of  the  city  is  an  irregular 
oblong,  lying  ENE.  to  WSW.,  or  at  ri^ht  angles 
with  the  course  of  the  river,  from  which  it  is  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant  Length  about  8  m., 
breadth  opposite  the  river  about  1  m.;  circuit  esti- 
mated at  from  7  to  9  m.  The  space  actually  occu- 
pied by  buildings  does  not,  nowever,  comprise 
above  a  fourth  p^  of  this  area,  the  rest  being  laid 
out  in  corn-fields,  rice-grounds,  date-^ves,  and 
£rardens,  intersected  by  a  number  of  little  canals. 
HnssonUi  is  surrounded  by  walls,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  with  a  parapet  at  the  top,  having  loopholes 
for  musketry,  and  occasional  ports  for  cannon,  but 
of  these  very  few  are  mounted :  it  has  five  gates, 
and  is  divided  into  70  mahalle^  or  quarters.  Two 
canals,  cut  from  the  river,  suiround  the  city  on 
either  side,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  walls,  and 
uniting  bevond  the  W.  wall,  form  a  complete  ditch 
to  the  fortifications.  A  third  canal  leaves  the  river 
nearly  midway  between  the  other  two,  and  is 
carried  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
serving  at  once  to  supply  the  inhab.  with  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  to  irrigate  the  fields  and 
gardens  within  the  walls,  and  to  admit  of  the 
transportation  of  goods.  These  canals  are  filled 
by  the  flood,  which  usually  rises  9  ft,  and  left 
nearly  &ry  at  ebb-tide.  They  are  mere  channels 
dug  out  of  the  soil,  without  being  lined  by  ma- 
sonry; and  the  few  brick-built  bridges  thrown  over 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  city  are  of  the 
meanest  kind.  Bussorah  is  wretchedly  built;  the 
streets  ve  narrow  and  unpaved;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  afforded  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  in  the  canals  for'  the  removal  of  impu- 
rities, it  is  most  disgustingly  filthy.  No  stone  of 
any  kind,  and  scarcely  any  wood,  excepting  that 
of  the  date-tree,  which  is  very  unfit  for  carpentry, 
are  found  within  many  miles  of  the  city,  which  is 
mostly  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  Eng- 
lish factory,  the  aerai  of  the  Mutesellim  (residence 
of  the  governor),  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
mosques,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  mansions  of 
the  nchcst  inhab.,  are  the  only  buildings  of  kiln- 
dried  bricks,  and  in  fact,  the  only  decent  edifices 
in  the  place.  There  are  about  forty  mosques,  in- 
numerable khans  and  coffee-houses,  and  a  wretched 
bath :  the  bazaars,  though  stocked  with  the  richest 
merchandise,  are  not  arched,  as  in  Bagdad  and 
other  Persian  cities ;  but  are  miserable  structures, 
covered  only  by  mats  laid  on  rafters  of  date-trees. 
Bussorah  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  being 
the  grand  emporium  of  the  Turkish  empire  for 
Indian  and  other  eastern  produce.  Its  situation 
is,  in  this  respect,  so  favourable,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstacles  arising  from  bad  government  and 
unsafe  access,  both  by  land  and  sea,  it  continues 
to  command  a  considerable  traffic;  almost  every 
inhab.  being  in  some  way  or  other  concerned  in 
trade.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Shat^ul-Arab  there  is 
a  bar  which  has  commonly  only  about  12  ft.  water ; 
but  the  channel  ^Hlhin  is  deep,  and  ships  of  500 
tons  burden,  provided  they  crotw  the  bar  at  spring 
tides,  may,  without  difficulty,  ascend  the  river  as 
far  as  the  city.    At  an  average,  five  or  six  British 
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ships  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  India; 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Arabian  bottoms,  particularly  in  those  belonging 
to  Muscat  The  imports  are  muslins  and  piece- 
^oods,  pepper,  and  other  spicea,  drugs,  poe,  sugar, 
mdi^o,  silk,  cotton  yam,  Surat  manufactures, 
shawls,  China-ware,  and  paper,  dye-woods,  coffee, 
lac,  beads^^u^ar-candy,  and  other  articles,  the 
produce  of  India ;  with  lead,  iron,  steel,  tin,  quick- 
silver, cochineal,  &C.,  exported  to  that  countzy 
from  Europe.  The  returns  to  India  are  mostly 
made  in  the  precious  metals,  Arabian  homeo, 
pearls,  daCes  (a  staple  product  of  Bussorah),  copper, 
gall-nuts,  raw  silk,  gold  fringe,  coral,  gums,  roee- 
water,  assafoetida,  almonds,  dried  fruits,  Ac  Of 
these,  ^Id  and  silver  coin  and  horses  constitute 
the  piucipal  articles.  The  average  cost  of  the 
horses  sent  to  Bengal  is,  on  their  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta, including  all  expenses,  about  2,000  rupees, 
or  200/. ;  that  of  those  sent  to  Bombay  is  about 
800  rupees,  or  80/.  each.  From  Persia^  Bussofah 
imports  shawls,  assafoetida,  and  fruits,  and  a  few 
horses  from  Bushire ;  coffee,  dates,  and  gums,  from 
Arabia ;  pearls  from  Bahrein ;  ooral  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, byway  of  Aleppo^  Amongst  the  re- 
turns to  Persia,  through  Bushire,  are  a  good  many 
English  cotton  prints,  received  at  Bussorah  from 
the  Black  Sea,  Sm>'ma,  and  Constantinople. 

The  trade  with  iJeppo  and  Bagdad  is  conducted 
by  means  of  caravans.  The  naval  force  of  Bus- 
sorah was  once  sufficiently  powerful  to  oommand 
the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  suppress  the 
marauding  expeditions  of  the  pirates  who  have 
infested  it  It  has  now,  however,  dwindled  to 
almostr  nothing. 

The  boats  used  upon  the  canals  are  of  many 
different  kinds,  two  of  which  may  be  worth  notice. 
The  first  is  a  light  canoe,  long,  narrow,  and  draw- 
ing only  a  few  inches  water,  and  impelled  for- 
wards by  two  boatmen,  who  stand  at  the  head 
and  stem,  and  dften  use  short  paddles  alternately 
from  side  to  side.  The  second  is  a  circular  kind 
of  boat  of  basket-work  covered  with  bitumen,  of 
shallow  draught,  capable  of  containing  six  or 
eight  persons,  and  which  are  paddled  or  spon 
along,  making  a  circular  motion.  The  ebb  tides 
occupying  always  twice  as  long  a  time  as  the 
flood,  and  the  chief  canal  being  much  too  small 
for  the  convenient  passage  of  the  vessels  employed 
on  it,  great  activity  and  corresponding  confustno 
takes  place  for  a  short  period  only,  after  which 
most  of  the  craft  are  grounded  till  next  tide. 
About  half  the  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  one-fonrth 
Persians,  and  the  remainder  a  mixture  of  Turks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Catholic  Christians,  and  Koonls. 
The  Turks  are  few,  perhaps  not  above  600 ;  they, 
as  well  as  the  Arabs,  are  of  the  Sunite  sect,  ex- 
cepting a  small  body  of  Arab  Christians,  who  call 
themselves  Subbees,  or  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  'The  Persians,  who  are  of  the  sect  of 
the  Schiites,  engiX)SS  most  of  the  intermediate 
stations  in  commerce,  as  those  of  clerks,  shop- 
keepers, mechanics,  and,  while  among  the  Axahs 
a  man  is  either  in  easy  circumstances  or  a  mere 
labourer.  The  Armenians  do  not  exceed  50 
families;  they  are  chiefly,  merchants  and brokeis: 
they  have  a  small  church,  with  two  or  three 
priests.  The  Jews  amount  to  about  100  families  : 
they  are  similar  to  their  tril)c  elsewhere.  The 
Catholic  Christians  are  about  20  families;  some 
are  natives  of  Bussorah,  others  are  recent  settlers 
from  Bagdad  and  Aleppo.  The  Subbees  are  a 
singular  sect,  scattered  over  the  plain  of  the 
Euphrates,  very  limited  in  numb^  and  con- 
stantly intermarrying.  They  practise  no  fast^, 
but  baptism  is  frequently  pe^ormed  on  the  same 
individual;  their  places  of  worship  are  all  tern- 
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pomiy;  they  are  very  particular  as  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  their  food,  and  are  eiaid  to  hold  a  breach 
Off  trust  in  abhorrence.  They  are  mostly  me- 
chanics and  handicraftsmen,  especially  smiths 
and  workers  in  metals.  The  Indians  in  Bnssorah 
are  chiefly  Banians ;  and  the  sepoys  of  the  British 
factory  guard  are  mostly  Hindoos.  Some  few 
have  their  women  with  them ;  altogether,  they 
may  amoxmt  to  200.  The  few  Koords  are  mostly 
engaged  under  the  Turks  in  inferior  offices  of 
tmst,  and  in  the  army.  Bussorah  formerly  con- 
stituted a  separate  pashalic ;  but  its  governor  has 
for  a  long  p^od  been  sent  from  Bagdad,  to  the 
pacha  of  which  he  is  subordinate. 

The  country  around  Bussorah  has  no  beauties 
to  recommend' it.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead 
flat  Com,  dates,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  other 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  potr-herbs,  are  cultivated,  and 
there  are  whole  fields  of  roses  grown  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  attar,  and  rose-water.  Wherever 
portions  of  this  plain  are  enclosed  near  the  city 
walls,  and  irrigated  for  a  few  years  from  the  canals, 
fine  garden  plots  are  soon  produced ;  and  under  a 
good  government  the  whole  of  it  would  no  doubt 
become  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  few  villages  or  people  are  to  be 
seen  without  the  walls  of  the  city;  a  monotonous 
and  gloomy  silence  prevails  ;  and  on  the  W.  and 
S.  nothing  is  seen  but  a  drearv  desert  extending 
as  fiir  as  me  eye  can  reach,  with  no  object  to  break 
the  line  of  the  horizon  but  the  tops  of  the  houses 
of  Zobeir  just  seen  above  it,  and  the  range  of 
6eb-el  Senam.  For  six  months  of  the  year  Bus- 
sorah is  ^uite  surrounded  by  water,  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  a  sea.  Summer  is  extremely  hot, 
and  in  autumn  the  city  is  unhealthy.  Winter 
and  spring  are  delightfully  cool,  refreshing,  and 
salubrious;  and  Bussorah  is  at  these  seasons 
resorted  to  by  invalids  from  In^a. 

In  the  English  factory,  established  in  1640,  there 
is  an  English  resident ;  but  with  this  exception, 
there  are  no  Europeans  in  the  place.  The  French 
factory  has  merely  a  nominal  existence  ;  the  officer 
under  whom  it  is  placed  resides  at  Bagdad. 

Bussorah  originated  from  a  town  now  called 
Zobeir,  8  m.  to  the  SW.,  founded  by  the  caliph 
Omar  in  635  or  636,  on  a  canal  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  PaUacopas.  In  a  few  ^'ears  it  became  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishmg  cities  of  Arabia ; 
but  the  canal  being  neglected,  and  becoming  use- 
less, the  ancient  site  of  the  city  was  ^abandoned. 
The  present  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1668, 
by  ^e  Persians  in  1777,  and  by  the  Montefik 
Arabs  in  1787.  A  few  months  after  the  latter 
conquest  it  was  retaken  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it 
has  ever  since  belonged. 

BUTE,  a  CO.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the 
islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  the  Cumbraes,  and  Inch- 
mamock,  all  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Its  total  area 
eomprises  171  sq.  m.,  or  109,375  acres,  of  which 
about  60,000  are  cultivated,  40,000  improvable, 
and  the  rest  unimprovable.  It  contained  in  1861 
a  pop.  of  16331,  living  in  2,822  houses.  The  old 
vidued  rent  was  1,253^;  the  new  valuation  for 
1864-5,  exclusive  of  the  burgh  of  Kothesay,  was 
40,128/!.  The  county  returns  one  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C. ;  register^  electors,  513  in  1865. 

Bute,  the  island  whence  the  above  co.  takes  its 
name,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde :  it  is  separated  from 
the  district  of  Cowall  in  Aigyleshire  by  a  narrow 
winding  channel,  called  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  is 
about  5  m.  W.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Ayr- 
shbe  coast,  and  is  about  19  m.  in  length  (NNE. 
and  SSW.),  by  about  4  in  breadth.  Pop.  6,503  in 
1861,  of  which  5,555  belonged  to  thebor.  of  Rothe- 
say. Its  N.  extremity,  towards  Arg)-le,  is  bleak 
and  rugged,  but  its  central  and  S.  parts  consist  for 
Vol.  I. 
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the  most  part  of  undulating  grounds,  ^-ith  mode- 
rately good  sou,  fit  either  for  tillage  or  pasturage. 
The  chmate  is  remarkable  for  mildness  and  salu- 
brity, but  is  particularly  humid,  which  renders  it 
not  so  suitable  for  agriculture  as  for  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Agriculture  has,  however,  been  materially 
improved  of  late  years ;  and  a  good  deal  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  consolidating  farms,  building 
improved  houses,  opening  new  roads,  drc  The 
town  of  Rothesay,  on  the  E.  coast,  famous  for  its 
old  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  inon- 
archs,  is  now  become,  in  the  summer  seasons,  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  The 
principal  part  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  whose  seat,  Mountstuart,  om  the  E.  side  of 
the  island,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Rothesay,  is  its  chief 
ornament.  Mostpart  of  the  inhab.  speak  Gaelic ; 
but  the  use  of  English  is  daily  becoming  more 
prevalent.  Kean,  the  eminent  tragedian,  had  a 
seat,  in  a  secluded  situation,  in  the  interior  of  the 
island. 

BUXTON,  a  town  and  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  England,  co.  Derbv,  hund.  High  Peak, 
par.  Bakewell,  150  m.  NW.by  N.  London  by  road, 
and  193^  m.  bv  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  1,211  in  1881,  and  1,877  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills 
of  considerable  elevation,  except  at  one  narrow 
opening,  through  which  the  Wye  flows.  The  old 
town  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than  the 
modem  one,  and  consists  of  one  wide  street,  in 
which  are  a  few  respectable  inns  and  lodging- 
houses,  but  the  greater  number  are  low  ancient 
buildings  :  it  has  a  market-place,  with  an  old  cross 
in  the  centre.  The  new  part,  commencing  with 
the  Crescent,  extends  along  the  Bakewell  road. 
This  is  an  elegant  range,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
comprising  two  hotels,  a  library,  news  and  assem- 
bly-rooms, baths,  and  some  private  houses;  the 
whole  erected  by  the  late  Dulce  of  Devonshire,  in 
1781,  at  a  cost  of  120,000/1  The  adjoming  square 
has  an  arcade,  continuing  that  of  the  Orescent, 
and  forming,  with  it,  a  covered  promenade  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Connected  with  the  range  of 
stabling  at  the  back,  is  a  spacious  covered  ride ; 
altogether,  there  is  accommodation  for  about  1,500 
visitors ;  and  during  its  season  (from  June  to  Oct) 
from  12,000  to  15,000  usually  resort  to  the  town. 
The  church  is  an  elegant  modem  stracture,  also 
built  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  There  are 
several  dissenting  chapels  ;  an  endowed  school,  on 
Bell's  plan  ;  and  a  *  Bath  Charity,'  supported  by 
subscription,  for  poor  invalids  coming  from  any 
part,  with  a  proper  testimonial  from  the  minister 
of  their  parish :  they  have  the  gratuitous  use  of  a 
bath,  and  maintenance  for  a  month.  From  1,100 
to  1,200  are  thus  annually  ^relieved.  At  the  W. 
end  of  the  Crescent  stands  the  old  hall,  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  whose  custody  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  placed ; 
who,  being  occasionally  permitted  to  visit  Buxton, 
occupied  apartments  in  it.  It  is  now  an  inn.  The 
pubhc  and  private  baths  are  numerous,  and  fitted 
up  with  every  attention  to  comfort.  St  Anne's 
Well,  where  the  waters  are  usually  dmnk,  is  a 
handsome  Greek  building:  it  supplies  both  hot 
and  cold  water  from  springs  that  rise  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  :  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  is  66°  Fahr. ;  that  of" the  Buxton  hot  waters 
is,  in  all  seasons,  invariably  82°  Fahr.  Besides 
these  (which  are  properly  the  Buxton  waters)^ 
there  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  issuing  from  a  chalk 
stratum  behind  the  Crescent,  which  has  a  building 
over  it  and  is  occasionally  drunk  :  when  mixed 
with  th&t  of  the  other  springs,  it  forms  a  pur- 
gative. These  mineral  waters  rise  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  limestone  range  which  occupies  that 
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portion  of  Derbyshire  called  the  Peak  Forest,  ex- 
tending from  Castleton  southwards,  aud  consisting 
of  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  amygdaloid 
(road-stone),  the  former  abounding  in  polypiferous 
and  other  fossiU.  A  laige  fault  traverses  the 
whole,  and  in  this  dyke  the  thermal  springs,  both 
of  Matlock  and  Buxton,  rise  ;  the  latter  being  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  out-cropping  of  the  lowest  lime- 
stone bed.  Buxton  waters  luive  been  celebrated 
for  their  medicinal  ^^rtue8  from  the  Roman  period. 
The  water  is  hard,  in  consequence  of  the  calcareous 
matter,  but  perfectly  clear;  nor  does  it  become 
turbid  by  any  lengUi  of  exposure.  It  is  used  as 
baths,  or  topically,  by  pumping  on  particular  parta 
of  the  body ;  aiid  is  also  taken  mtemally,  in  quan- 
tities vaiying  from  ^  pint  to  1^  pint,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  :  it  is  considered  beneficial  in  dyspeptic 
cases,  and  as  a  bath  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. The  chalybeate  spring  has  ^  grain  car- 
bonate of  iron  in  1  gallon  :  it  is  very  soft  water. 

There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and 
annual  fairs  on  Feb.  3,  April  1,  May  2,  and  Sept  8 ; 
this  last  is  for  cattle.  The  sale  of  the  mineral 
productions  of  the  district,  and  the  manufacture 
of  ornamental  vases,  from  fluor  and  alabaster, 
occupies  many  of  the  people.  About  half  a  mile 
W.  of  the  town,  lime  is  quarried  and  burnt  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  conveyed  along  the  High 
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Peak  railway  for  some  distance.  There  are  many 
public  walks  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  all  directions  is  most  interesting 
and  romantic  Near  the  lime  quarries  is  Poors 
Hole,  an  immense  natural  cavern  covered  with 
stalactites,  which  have  a  very  brilliant  appearuice 
when  lighted  by  the  guides  who  show  the  cave ; 
beyond  this  is  the  Diamond  Hill,  so  named  from 
the  profusion  of  well-defined  hexagonal  ctystak 
dispersed  through  the  soil.  Five  mileB  in  the 
direction  of  Castleton  is  a  curious  intermittent 
spring.  Buxton  was  a  Roman  station,  and  two 
great  military  roads  intersect  near  it :  vestiges  of 
a  Roman  bath,  and  many  Roman  coins,  have  been 
discovered. 

BUZANCAIS,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Indre, 
cap.  cant.,  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre,  and 
partly  on  islands  in  its  channel ;  the  connection 
between  its  different  divisions  being  maintained 
by  means  of  five  bridges,  14  m.  NW.  Chateauroux. 
Pop.  6,016  in  1861.  Though  the  atuation  be  ex- 
ceedingly good,  the  town  is  very  ill  built,  and 
presents  a  confused  mass  of  old  houses,  inter- 
spersed with  narrow,  crooked,  and  gloomy  streets, 
There  are  in  its  environs  some  considerable  foon- 
dries,  and  some  trade  in  wool  is  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants. 
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PJABES,  or  GABES,  a  sea^port  and  city  of  Bar- 
bary,  reg.  Tunis,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name  {Syrtis  Minor) ^  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hancara,  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small  river ; 
lat.  830  63'  66"  N.,  long.  70°  44'  1"  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  20,000.  The  city  is  defended  by  a 
castle,  in  pretty  good  repair.  Streets  regular,  but 
narrow  and  filthy.  Owmg  to  the  gradual  filling 
np  of  the  bay,  ita  port  is  now  only  accessible  to 
vessels  of  small  burden,  llie  chief  article  of  ex- 
port is  a  powder  made  of  the  odoriferous  leaves  of 
a  plant  called  heimah,  raised  in  the  surrounding 
gimlens.  This  powder  is  used  as  a  pigment  by 
Uie  ladies  of  the  East,  and  is,  consequently,  in 
great  demand. 

Cabes  is  said  to  be  the  Epictus  of  Sc^^lax,  and 
the  Tacape  of  other  ancient  geographen.  Ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  among  which  are  several 
square  granite  columns,  12  ft.  in  length,  are  met 
with  on  a  rising  ground,  about  ^  m.  from  the  new 
city.  The  little  river  which  runs  through  the 
city  (the  Triton  of  the  ancients)  is  diverted  into 
a  great  number  of  channels,  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  the  hennah  gardens. 

CABIN  DA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Lower  Guinea, 
cap.  En-Goyo,  on  the  Atlantic,  60  m.  N.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Zaire,  lat.  6°  33'  S.,  long.  16°  40'  E. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  situation,  and 
the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  have  obtained 
for  it  the  title  of  the  paradise  of  the  coast.  Its 
harbour  is  safe  and  commodious.  The  ex])ort8  are 
slaves,  ivoiy,  honey,  and  wax.  The  natives  are 
uncivilised,  ai^  (Ufficult  to  deal  with.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  frequently  attempted,  but  without 
success,  to  get  a  footing  in  this  place. 

CABRA  (an.  .^ahrum),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Cordova,  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  partly  on  two  hills  and  partly  in  a  plain 
planted  with  vines  and  olives ;  28  m.  SSE.  Cor- 
dova. Pop.  11,076  in  1867.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  with  streams  of  water  mn- 
ning  through  them,  and  good  houses  with  magni- 
ficent fronts.     There  is  a   large,  but  irregular 


square ;  many  public  and  private  fountains  and 
promenades;  some  ancient  mosques,  and  other 
ruins.  Here  is,  also,  a  college,  with  classes  for  the 
study  of  grammar,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
design.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  tiles,  bricks, 
white  soap,  coarse  linen  and  hempen  cloths,  with 
wines,  brandy,  vinegar,  oil,  and  flour.  There  are 
nearly  400  gardens  attached  to  the  town,  which 
supply  most  parts  of  the  district  with  fruit  and 
vegetables,  llie  neighbourhood  produces  marble 
of  various  kinds,  g^'psum,  and  clapr  for  bricks  and 
pottery.  The  crater  of  an  extmct  volcano  is 
situated  in  the  precincts  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
place  of  consideration  among  the  Romans,  and 
also  with  the  Moors. 

CABRERA,  a  small  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, belonging  to  Spain,  9  m.  S.  Cape  Salinas, 
Majorca. 

CACCAMO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo, 
cap.  cant,  24  m.  SE.  Palermo.  Pop.  7,244  in 
1862. 

CACERES,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Estremadura, 
cap.  district;  41  m.  N.  Merida;  on  a  mountain 
ridge,  washed  by  three  rivers,  along  one  of  which 
there  are  nearly  8  miles  of  gardens;  24  miles  W. 
Truxillo.  Pop.  14,800  in  1867.  The  town  has 
an  episcopal  palace,  some,  good  public  buildings,  * 
with  many  good  private  houses.  It  has,  abo,a 
Jesuits'  coll^^,  the  most  sumptuous  in  the  prov.; 
a  public  school ;  a  seminary,  or  college,  with  pn>- 
fessorships  of  grammar,  and  the  Latin  and  Oriental  ; 
languages,  philosophy,  divinity,  medicine,  and  I 
jurisprudence;  a  hospital  for  infirm  poson?,  | 
widows,  and  orphans.  It  was  formerly  united  to 
Portugal,  and  was  then  of  much  more*  cohsidaa- 
tion  than  at  present.  It  has  some  flour-mills, 
fulling-mills,  with  tanneries,  kmaderos  for  washing 
wool,  dyeing-works,  and  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware. Caceres  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station,  some  magnificent  ruins  having  been  dis- 
covered in  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town. 

CACHAO,  or  KE-CHO,  often  called  by  the 
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natives  SaA-tharij  the  laigest  city  of  the  empire  of 
ADam,  cap.  of  its  N.  div.  or  Touquin,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Tonquin  river,  about  80  m.  W.  the 
Gulf  of  Tonquin,  and  826  m.  NNW.  Hu^;  lat.  21«> 
N^long.  106°  34'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  90,000. 
ITie  city  is  of  great  extent,  but  defended  only  by 
a  bamboo  stockade.  Chief  streets  ivide,  and  mostly 
paved  with  brick  or  small  stones ;  the  others 
nanow  and  unpaved.  Some  houses,  chiefly  those 
belonging  to  foreigners,  are  built  of  brick ;  but 
the  greater  number  are  of  only  mud  and  timber. 
Public  edifices  spacious,  especially  one  royal  palace, 
and  the  ruins  of  another ;  the  walls  surrounding 
each  of  which  are  reported  to  be  of  vast  extent. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  had  formerly  both 
English  and  Dutch  factories.  The  imports  are 
long  cloths,  chintzes,  and  arms ;  the  exports,  gold, 
fine  silk  fabrics,  and  lacquered  wares,  the  best  of 
the  East.  The  N.  brancn  of  the  Tonquin  river, 
which  once  admitted  much  larger  ships,  is  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  its 
mouth,  to  be  now  impracticable  for  those  above 
200  tons  burden.  The  city  being  composed  to  so 
great  an  extent  of  inflammable  materials,  is  ver^ 
subject  to  destructive  fires :  and  a  rigid  police  is 
alwajrs  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  use  of  those  for 
domestic  purposes  for  more  than  a  few  hours  in  the 
day.  It  was  nearly  burnt  to  the  ground  by  some 
incendiaries  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century. 

CACHAR,  or  HAIRUMBO,  a  territ  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  formerly  governed  bv  its  own 
Rgah,  but  since  1882  a  British  gov.,  subordinate 
to  the  preaid.  Bengal.  It  lies  between  lat.  24P  and 
27°  N.,  and  long.  92©  and  94°  E. ;  hafving  N. 
'  Assam;  E.  Cassay;  S.  Tipperah  :  and  W.  Sylhet 
I  and  Jynteah ;  length,  X.  to  S.,  about  140  m.  The 
I  area  embraces  a  territory  of  6,500  sq.  m.,  with  an 
estimated  pop.  of  70,000.  Cachar  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountain  chains :  on  the  N.  the 
I  Xaga  mountains  cut  it  off  from  the  Dharmpoor 
I  district  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra ;  on 
the  W.  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  same  chain, 
which,  running  S.,  forms  the  E.  frontier  of  Chit- 
tagong  and  Aracan,  and  opposite  Sylhet  and  Mune- 
poor  is  from  2,000  to  4,000  ft  high  :  on  the  S.  is 
an  elevat^  chain  running  E.  and  W.,  and  inha- 
bited by  the  Kookies.  Another  range  runs  parallel 
to  the  latter,  in  about  lat  25<^  20'  N.,  dividing 
•Southern  from  Central  and  Northern  Cachar,  and 
from  4,000  to  6,000  ft.  high  ;  all  these  ranges  are 
covered  from  base  to  summit  with  vast  forests. 
The  plains  are  mostly  in  S.  Cachar,  where  their 
height  above  the  sea*  is  about  200  ft  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Barak,  Kapilee,  Jumoua,  and  Dhun- 
seree.  The  first  rises  amongst  the  mountains  be- 
tween Cassay  and  Assam,  in  lat  25^  80'  N.,  and 
long.  91°  20'  E.,  and  flows,  with  a  very  tortuous 
course  for  180  m.  through  S.  Cachar,  which  it 
leaves  at  Banga  (Sylbet).  It  varies  considerably 
in  width,  but  is  sometimes  150  or  200  yds.  across, 
and  is  navigable  for  boata  of  some  burden  to  20  m. 
above  BauMumdee :  during  the  rains  it  has  80  or 
40  fu  depth  of  water,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  flows  is  inundated  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber. The  mountain-streams  afford  read^"^  access  to 
the  forests,  and  are  of  farther  service  m  floating 
down  timber,  rattans,  bamboos,  ^c,  from  which 
much  revenue  has  been  realised  by  the  former 
rajahs.  No  lakes  have  been  enumerated.  During 
the  SW.  monsoon  there  are  frequent  and  long- 
continued  falls  of  rain^  beginning  in  February  or 
March,  from  which  period  vegetation  proceeds  ynth 
great  rapidity.  The  excessive  moisture  renders 
the  climate  unhealthy  ;  and  a^e,  dysentery,  and 
diarrhaea,  are  frequent :  but  it  modifies  the  heat 
in  summer,  reducing  it  four  or  five  degrees  below 
the  temp,  of  Calcutta.    In  the  cold  season  fires, 
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morning  and  evening,  are  found  essential  to  com- 
fort The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  very  great :  rice 
and  otlier  grain,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton,  the  latter 
especially,  N.  of  the  central  hills,  grow  luxuriantly. 
Timber  is  very  abundant  in  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  has  always  been  an  important  source  of  wealth  : 
in  other  jarts  a  dense  and  lofty  reed  and  grass 
jungle  rapidly  springs  up  after  the  rains,  affording 
cover  for  vast  numl^  of  wUd  deer,  buffaloes,  and 
elephants. 

S.-Cachar  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  eastern 
possessions ;  its  fertile  plains,  which  are  continuous 
on  the  W.,  with  the  well  watered  ones  of  Sylhet, 
extend  E.  as  far  as  the  Jeree  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Barak.  There  are  1,850  sq.  m.  of  surface  S. 
the  Barak  ;  1,700  of  which  are  a  fertile  plain,  now 
almost  whoUv  unoccupied,  although  the  traces  of 
numerous  villages  abound  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  N.  of  the  Barak  there  are  1,000  sq.  m.  of 
surface,  480  of  which  are  estimated  to  be  arable 
land  of  a  very  fine  quality.  This  tract  is  daily 
becoming  better  inhabited,  and  immediately  along 
the  banks  of  the  Barak  there  is  a  belt  of  rich  cul- 
tivation not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Bengal,  and 
the  tracts  contiguous  to  it  are  in  process  of  being 
cleared  :  a  considerable  emigration  appears  to  have 
taken  place  thither  from  Bengal.  ITie  pop.  of  S. 
Cachar  consists  of  three  or  four  different  classes, 
viz.  1,  Cacharees ;  2,  Mussulman  Bengalese,  who 
are  the  chief  of  the  petty  landholders ;  8,  Hindoo 
Bengalese ;  and  4,  mixed  tribes,  as  Nagas,  Roo- 
kies, and  Cassayers :  the  first  two  have  long  in- 
habited the  S.  and  £.  hills,  but  tendered  little 
homage  to  the  Cachar  rajahs  ;  and  the  Cassayers 
have  been  settled  there  by  the  British  government, 
and,  by  their  bold  and  military  qualities,  form  a 
valuable  protection  against  the  other  hill  tribes  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

From  the  central  ridge,  looking  N.,  is  seen  a 
vast  mass  of  dark  and  dense  forest,  hounded  by  the 
Kopili,  Jumona,  and  Dhunseree  rivers ;  extending 
for  about  70  m.,  and  broken  only  by  a  few  specif 
of  cultivation,  and  the  scattered  huts  of  a  few 
Cacharees  and  Kookies,  who  earn  a  livelihood 
principally  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which 
they  barter  for  other  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Assam  and  Dhumimpoor.  About  6,000  of  the 
pop.  in  Central  Cachar  are  probably  aborigines  ; 
the  remainder  are  Kookies  and  Loloongs,  most 
likely  from  the  S.  and  SE.  Emigration  from 
Sylhet  into  Cachar  has  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  assignment  of  lands  at  the  low  rate  of  three 
annas  per  bega,  to  be  held  rent  free  for  1,000  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  quantity  of  land 
cleared  was  to  be  assessed.  The  people  of  the 
central  hiUs  bring  cotton,  ivory,  wax,  iron-ore, 
and  bamboos,  into  Central  Cachar ;  about  2,000 
jarool  timbers  are  sent  down  the  Barak  into  Sylhet, 
for  building  laige  chunam  boats.  The  other  exports 
are  salt,  coarse  silk,  and  limestone. 

Three  routes  through  Cachar  into  Cassay  part 
from  Banakandee  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
cleared  plains :  viz.,  those  of  Aquee,  Kala  Naga, 
and  Khongjnee.  By  the  former,  or  most  N.,  the 
distance  from  Banskandee  to  Jaeeiiagur,  in  the 
Cassay  central  valley,  is  86  m.;  the  first  80  m. 
of  which  pass  through  a  dense  forest  abounding 
in  swamf^s,  and  intersected  with  small  streams, 
which  rapidly  become  impassable  after  rains.  The 
Kala  Na^  route  is  in  all  these  respects  prefer- 
able, and  also  crosses  the  Juree  river  8  m.  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Barak,  up  to  which  point 
the  latter  is  navigable  for  boats  of  500  maundy. 
The  third  route  passes  over  the  hilly  country  of 
the  Kookies,  and  is  useless  for  military  purposes. 
(See  Cassay.)  Several  roads  toward  the  central 
hills  traverse  S.  Cachar,  which  all  unite  in  one 
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vAlley,  and  thence  run  through  the  central  and 
N.  divisions  toward  Assam,  into  which  there  are 
three  separate  routes  through  Cachar  from  Sylbet. 
Cospoor  is  the  anc.  capital,  but  Silchar,  S.  the 
Barak,  is  the  present  residence  of  the  chief  au- 
thorities. The  Cacharees  are  strong,  robust, 
fairer  than  the  Bengalese,  and  like  the  Chinese  in 
features.  The  original  Hairumbian  dialect  is 
said  to  have  been  monosyllabic,  but  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  the  language  and  written  character  of 
Bengal  having  usurped  its  place.  The  Rookies, 
who  have  been  for  years  igradually  advancing  it, 
are  supposed  to  be  of  Malay  origin;  they  are 
seldom  much  more  than  5  ft.  in  height;  their 
complexions  nearly  as  dark  as  those  of  the 
Bengalese;  voices  soft,  and  language  harmonious. 
Small  parties,  of  from  10  to  30  of  them,  formerly 
made  frequent  secret  incursions  within  our  fron- 
tiers, in  search  of  human  heads,  which  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  articles  at  the  performance 
of  certain  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

Cachar  was  unknown  to  the  British  until  1763; 
when  Mr.  Yerelst  led  a  small  force  into  it.  In 
1774  it  was  invaded  by  the  Birmese,  and  some 
time  after  rendered  tributary  by  them.  In  1810 
they  placed  the  Rajah  of  Munepoor  on  the  throne 
of  Cachar;  and,  from  1818  to  1823,  a  civil  war 
for  supremacy  between  that  chief  and  his  two 
brothers  devastated  the  prov.  By  the  treaty  of 
Zandaboo,  in  1826,  Cachar  was  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  the  rajah  re-established; 
but  on  his  death  in  1830,  without  any  heir,  it 
became,  in  1832,  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
territory. 

CADEROUSSE,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Vau- 
cluse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  at 
this  point  encloses  a  considerable  idand,  3  m. 
SW.  Orange.  Pop.  8,160  in  1861.  The  town 
has  some  silk  filatures,  and  its  territory  is  produc- 
tive of  com,  silk,  and  madder. 

CADIZ,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, on  the  Atlantic,  63  m.  S.  Seville,  and  60 
m.  NW.  Gibraltar,  on  the  terminus  of  the  South 
Western  railway  from  Madrid.  Pop.  70,811  in 
1857.  The  dty  occupies  the  rocky  and  elevated 
extremity  of  a  long,  low,  narrow  tongiie  of  land, 
projecting  about  5  m.  NNW.  from  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  and  enclosing  between  it  and  the  main-land 
a  spacious  bay,  which  has  everj'where  good  an- 
chorage. The  harbour  is  about  9  m.  long,  from 
Rota  to  Carriica,  and  three  miles  broad,  from 
Cadiz  to  Port  St  Mary's,  or  to  Port  Royal.  The 
port  of  Cadiz  is  formed  by  a  mole  projecting  from 
the  dty  into  the  bay ;  but  it  is  accessible  only  to 
small  vessels,  ships  of  large  burden  anchoring 
I  m.  off  shore.  The  bay  is  divided  into  the  inner 
and  outer  bays  by  the  promontory,  having  at  its 
extremity  the  fort  of  Matagorda.  The  isthmus 
joining  the  city  to  the  main-land  is  in  parts  not 
more  than  from  200  to  300  yards  across,  and  is 
very  strongly  fortified:  the  access  to  the  city 
from  the  sea  is  in  some  places  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  the  steepness  of  the  rocks,  the  occur- 
rence of  sandbanks  and  of  sunken  ledges;  and 
being  everywhere  defended  by  ramparts,  bastions, 
and  detached  forts,  it  would,  were  these  kept  in 
proper  repair  and  well  garrisoned,  be  all  but  im- 
pregnable; so  that,  OS  respects  convenience  and 
seciirity,  Cadiz,  with  its  bay  and  dependencies, 
is  probably  unmatched,  and  certainly  not  sur- 
passed, as  a  naval  depdt  Streets  straight,  and 
though  rather  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved, 
cleau,  and  lighted  with  lamps.  The  houses,  in 
general  lofty,  have  a  court  m  the  centre;  they 
are  mostly  built  of  white  freestone,  and  some  of 
them  are  ornamented  with  painted  balconies. 
There  are  several  squares;  but,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  that  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  they  are  all  of  very  limited  dimenaoDS. 
The  ramparts  afford  the  finest  marine  promenade, 
the  view  on  the  E.  side  extends  across  the  bay  to 
St.  Mary's  and  the  other  towns  by  which  ii  is 
lined,  and  to  the  mountains  in  the  distance :  on 
the  W.  the  eye  ranges  over  the  boundless  expanse 
of  the  Atlantic 

With  the  exception  of  the  fortifications,  Cadiz 
has  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance.  The 
most  conspicuous  is  the  lighthouse  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, on  the  bastion  of  mat  name,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  172  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  are  two  cathedrals — ^an  old  and  a 
new;  but  the  latter  is  unfinbhed.  There  is  a 
custom-house,  several  hospitala,  churches  and 
convents.  The  town  labours  under  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  water,  having  none  that  is  potable  hnt 
what  IS  brought  in  ve»els  across  the  bav  from 
St.  Mary's,  or  what  Is  collected  in  cLiteni.^ 
Being  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  climate 
is  comparatively  temperate;  the  summer  heats 
are  less  violent  than  m  Madrid,  though  it  be  so 
much  farther  south,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is 
not  nearly  so  severe.  It  is  not  unhealthy;  but, 
like  most  other  towns  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain, 
is  occasionally  visited  by  epidemics.  There  is  a 
tolerable  theatre,  where  Italian  operas  are  some- 
times performed ;  but  those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  national  diversion  of  bull-fights  must  croes 
the  bay  to  St  Mary's.  Morals  here  are  said  to 
be,  if  possible,  even  at  a  lower  ebb  than  in 
other  Spanish  cities. 

The  Caraccoj  or  royal  dockyard,  is  sitnated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  inner  bay,  ahout  6  m.  from  the 
city,  on  the  channel  separating  the  isle  of  Leim 
from  the  main-land.  This  used  formerly  to  be  a 
very  complete  establishment;  and  as  many  as 
5,000  men  were  kept  constantly  at  work  In  iL 
Now,  however,  it  is  all  but  deserted, 

The  a)mmerce  of  Cadiz  was  formerly  veiy 
extensive.  For  a  lengthened  period  the  dty 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  vast 
possessions  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  New  World 
and  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  moix^ 
poly  in  1778,  she  continued  to  engross  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  with  these  countries 
down  to  their  emancipation.  This  event  gave  a 
blow  to  the  commereial  importance  of  Cadiz, 
from  which  it  has  not  recovered.  Its  influeooe 
mighty  no  doubt,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
obviated,  had  the  Spanish  government  adopted 
a  more  liberal  policy  in  relation  to  its  intercourse 
with  other  countries.  But  oppressive  duties  and 
restrictions  went  far  to  destroy  the  foreign  trade 
of  Spain.  To  raise  the  commerce  of  Cadiz  from  i 
the  depressed  situation  into  which  it  had  falkn,  ' 
government  made  it,  in  1829,  a  free  port,  that  '}&, 
a  port  into  which  goods  might  be  imported,  and 
from  which  they  might  be  exported,  free  of  duty. 
In  consequence  of  this  privilege,  it  immediately 
became  a  prmdpal  dep6t  for  the  foreign  products 
destined  for  the  Spanish  market ;  and  the  sinuf;- 
gling  carried  on  from  the  town  was  so  great,  thai, 
in  1832,  government  not  choosing  to  reduce  the 
duties  which  occasioned  it,  and  being  unable 
otherwise  to  repress  the  abuse,  withdrew  the 
privilege,  so  that  the  trade  again  relapsed  into 
Its  state  previously  to  1829.  It  has  still,  however, 
a  larger  share  than  any  other  Spani^  town  of 
the  trade  with  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Manilla, 
the  only  remaining  colonies  of  Spain ;  and  it,  or 
rather  its  dependency,  St  Mary's,  is  the  centre 
of  the  sherry  trade,  aU  Uie  win^  of  Xeres  bdng 
shipped  either  from  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  prindpal  articles  of  import  are  fabrics  of 
linen,  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  of  which,  however, 
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«  large  proportion  is  destined  for  re-exportation ; 
sugar,  cocoa  (of  which  there  is  a  very  great  con- 
sumption in  Spain),  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
nrodaoe;  timber,  tobacco,  hides,  and  salted  fish. 
Wine  forms  by  far  the  principal  article  of  export ; 
the  quantity  shipped  from  Cadiz  and  the  different 
ports  round  the  bay  amounted,  in  1864,  to  67,358 
butts,  of  640  English  bottles  each,  of  a  total  esti- 
mated value  of  1 ,326,7242.  In  1863  th«  shipments 
were  66,321  butts. 

The  shipping  of  the  port  of  Cadiz  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  embracing  the  conmierce  of 
nine  years,  from  1856  to  1864 :~ 
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Ymn 

SpuUh  v«Mli 

Foraign  VmwU 

1856    .    .    . 

3,963 

769 

1867    ..    . 

8,770 

911 

1868    ..    . 

8.719 

867 

1869    ,.    . 

8,916 

929 

1860    ..     . 

4,036 

902 

1861     .    .    . 

8,766 

1,105 

1862    ..     . 

8,861 

1,015 

1868    ..    . 

8.885 

1,034 

1864    ..    . 
Total   .    . 

8,764 

1,079 

33,618 

8,601 

The  foreign  shipping  of  the  year  1864  was  di- 
vided between  the  folloMring  nationalities : — 


No.  of 
Ship. 

Crew 

Ton* 

British   .... 

888 

5,156 

107,426 

Preach    .... 

213 

3,868 

60,019 

126 

1,865 

40,770 

Biusians         . 

60 

819 

20,023 

Tortxignem     . 

59 

644 

4,165 

Dutch     .... 

55 

686 

3,629 

Italian    .... 

48 

571 

10,957 

Americans      . 

82 

874 

15,848 

Hanoverians  . 

19 

167 

2,705 

Branen  .... 

16 

266 

5,467 

PmsMians 

16 

163 

8,917 

Danish   .... 

10 

91 

2,066 

9 

107 

2,845 

Belgian  .... 

8 

94 

1,373 

Hamburg       ... 

8 

79 

1,939 

Austrian 

7 

88 

3,054 

Orientals  (Turkish) 

3 

40 

902 

Oldenburg      . 

2 

18 

864 

River  Plate    . 

Total     .        .        . 

1 

11 

141 

1,079 

14,471 

287,490 

There  are  several  lines  of  steamers  between 
Cadiz  and  England,  as  well  as  to  Gibraltar,  Lisbon, 
Marseilles,  Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg. 
The  Spanish  mail-steamers  start  from  Cadiz  for 
Cuba,  Porto-Kico,  and  the  Canaries. 

Cadiz  is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded  by 
the  Phcenicians.  In  1596  it  was  taken  and  sacked 
bv  the  English,  by  whom  it  was  aeain  ineffectu- 
ally attacked  in  1623  and  1702.  In  1809  it  be- 
came the  asylum  of  the  Cortes,  and  was  blockaded 
by  the  French  till  1812.  In  1823  it  surrendered 
to  the  French  under  the  Due  d'Angoul^me. 

CAEN,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Calvados,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  in  an  extensive  valley  be- 
tween two  large  meadows,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Odon  with  the  Ome,  about  8  m.  from  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  latter,  30  m.  SW.  Havre,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbouig.  Pop.  43,740  in 
1861,  Caen  is  a  well-built,  improving  town.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad,  straight,  and  cban ; 
and  the  houses  of  freestone  have  a  good  appear- 
ance. It  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  being  defended  by  a  castle,  and  sur- 
rounded by  massive  walls,  flanked  with  towers. 
The  latter' and  the  walls  have  almost  disappeared : 
the  castle,  which  was  of  great  size  and  strength, 


was  partly  demolished  at  the  Revolution;  the  por- 
tion of  it  that  still  remains  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 
There  are  four  squares,  of  which  the  Place  Royale, 
ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  the 
finest.  A  cours,  or  public  walk,  shaded  by  magni- 
ficent elm  trees,  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  There  are  some  fine  old 
churches,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  the 
Ahhaye  aux  Homtnes,  built  by  William  tne  Con- 
queror ;  it  is  a  large,  plain  building,  with  two  very 
high  spires;  and  contains,  among  other  interesting 
monuments,  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror;  but  the 
latter  was  violated  by  the  Huguenots,  in  1562,  and 
the  bones  dispersed.  The  Abbaue  aux  FemmeSj 
also  very  ancient,  is  now  the  Trinity  Hospital,  one 
of  the  best  managed  establishments  of  the  kind 
an3rwhere  to  be  met  with.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter  has  the  finest  spire  in  Normandy ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  other  churches  deserve  notice.  Among 
the  other  public  building  are  the  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fecture, the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
and  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  Caen  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  university,  founded  in  1431,  by 
Henry  VI.,  king  of  England.  It  was  remodelled 
after  the  Revolution,  and  now  exists  under  the 
title  of  an  academie  univerntaire.  There  are  here, 
also,  a  royal  college,  or  high  school,  with  from 
450  to  500  pupils;  a  secondary  school  of  medicine; 
a  primary  normal  school ;  a  school  of  hydrography ; 
a  public  library,  containing  47,000  volumes;  a 
botanical  garden,  with  a  go^  collection  of  plants  ; 
a  school  of  architecture  and  design ;  a  deaf  and 
dumb  school;  museums  of  pictures  and  natural 
history ;  with  numerous  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  and  the  fine  and  useful  arts.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  depts.  of  Calvados, 
Manche,  and  Ome ;  and  for  tribunals  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  commerce.  The  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  important  and  valuable.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  laces,  and  of  thread  and  silk,  the 
making  or  which  employs  a  vast  number  of  people ; 
stockings  and  caps,  table  linen,  a  variety  of  cotton 
fabrics,  coarse  and  fine  earthenware,  cuUery,  hats, 
paper,  and  leather.  At  hi^h  water,  vessels  of  150 
or  160  tons  come  up  the  nver  as  far  as  the  town, 
where  they  lie  alongside  the  quays.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  railway  which  places  Caen  in  direct 
communication  with  Paris,  the  commerce  of  the 
town  has  much  increased. 

Several  laige  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  the  town,  and  of  the  horses,  cattle, 
butter,  and  fowls  of  the  surrounding  country.  In 
consequence  of  its  excellent  establishments  for 
education,  and  other  advantages,  Caen  is  a  favour- 
ite resort  of  English  families.  It  has  produced 
several  distingui^ed  men ;  among  whom  are  Mal- 
herbe,  the  father  of  French  poetry;  the  learned 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  Tann^ui,  and  Lef^vre. 

Caen  b  not  very  ancient.  It  became  of  import- 
ance under  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  by  whom  it 
was  fortified.  It  has  undergone  several  sieges, 
and  fell  finally  into  the  possession  of  the  French 
in  1448,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  Eng:lish  by 
Dunois.  It  was  taken  by  the  Protestants  in  1562, 
when  it  suffered  severely. 

CAERLEON,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Monmouth, 
hund.  Usk,  par.  Llangattock,  on  the  Usk,  18  m, 
SW,  Monmouth,  Pop.  1,268  in  1861.  Caerleon 
was  the  Jsca  Silurum  of  the  Anglo-Romans,  and 
was  then  of  great  importance,  being  the  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Britannia  Secunda,  At  a  later  period, 
it  was  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and,  in  the 
12th  century,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gave  a  lively, 
though  perhaps  exaggerated,  picture  of  its  wealth 
and  magnificence.  Several  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  and 
in  several  parts  the  Roman  walls  are  still  visible. 
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An  elliptical  concavity,  the  longest  diameter  mea- 
suring 74  yards,  and  'the  shortest  64,  and  6  yards 
in  depth,  is  situated  in  a  field  close  by  the  Usk, 
near  the  SW.  side  of  the  town.  The  country 
people  call  it  Arthur's  Round  Table ;  but  no  doubt 
It  is  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  Within  the 
course  of  last  century  stone  seats  were  discovered 
on  opening  the  sides  of  the  concavity;  and,  in 
1706,  an  alabaster  statue  of  Diana  was  found  in  it. 
It  has  a  well-endowed  charity  school  for  maintain- 
ing and  educating  30  bo3'8  and  20  girls. 

CAERMARTHEN  or  CARMARTHENSHIRE, 
amarit^  co.  of  S.  Wales,  having  S.  Caermarthen  Bay, 
which  unites  with  the  Bristol  Channel,  E.  the  cos. 
of  Glamoigan  and  Brecon,  N.  Cardigan,  and  W. 
Pembroke.  Area,  623,860  acres;  pop.  111,796  in 
1861.  Surface  various,  in  part  mountainous,  and 
in  part  consisting  of  low  fine  vales :  the  largest 
and  most  celebrated  of  the  latter  is  the  vale  of 
Towy,  stretching  for  about  30  m.  along  the  river 
of  that  name,  by  which  the  co.  is  intersected,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  about  2  m.  *  Ystrad  Towy,' 
or  the  Vale  of  Towy,  was  the  ancient  Welsh  name 
of  the  county.  Exclusive  of  the  Towy,  Caer- 
marthen is  separated  firom  Cardigan  by  the  Taafe, 
and  in  part  from  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke  by  the 
Longhor  and  the  Taafe.  The  portion  of  this  co., 
S.  and  £.  of  the  Towy,  adjoinmg  Glamorgan,  is 
included  in  the  great  coal-field  of  S.  Wales :  at 
Llanelly  there  is  also  an  abundant  supply  of  iron- 
stone, and  considerable  iron-works,  ^il  of  the 
arable  land  mostly  a  sandy  loam,  easily  \7Tought, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry,  and 
in  general  very  productive.  But  agriculture  here, 
and  indeed  in  the  greater  part  of  Wales,  is  in  an 
extremely  backward  state.  The  occupiers  are,  for 
the  most  part,  uninstructed,  and  strongly  attached 
to  ancient  practices.  Drainage,  though  the  first 
and  most  essential  of  improvements,  is  almost 
wholly  neglected ;  tenants  are  not  usually  under 
any  restrictions  as  to  management,  and  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  take  com  crops  in  uninterrupted 
succession  firom  the  land  till  it  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. Manufactures,  unimportant.  Principal 
towns,  Caermarthen,  Llanelly,  and  Kidwelly. 

Carmarthenshire  is  divided  into  8  hundreds,  72 
whole  parishes,  and  parts  of  4  others;  and  6  re- 
gistry districts  and  poor  law  unions.  The  co. 
constitutes  an  archdeaconry  in  the  dio.  of  St. 
David's.  It  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for 
the  CO.,  and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Caermarthen.  Re- 
gistered electors  for  the  co.,  4,337  in  1865.  Gross 
rental  assessed  to  poor-rate  836,1852.,  and  net 
rateable  value  289,3632.  The  gross  annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax  amounted 
to  351,8062.  in  1857,  and  to  374,7212.  in  1864. 

Caermarthen,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  and 
a  parL  and  municipal  borough,  situated  on  an 
irregular  acclivity  on  the  NW.  bank  of  the  navi- 
gable river  Towy,  7  m.  N.  from  its  embouchure  in 
Caermarthen  Bay,  Bristol  Channel;  180  m.  W.  by 
N.  London  by  road,  and  246^  m.  by  Great  Western 
and  South  Wales  Railway.  Pop.  9,526  in  1841, 
and  9,993  in  1861.  A  few  of  the  streets  are  tole- 
rably wide,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
contain  many  respectable  houses ;  but  the  rest  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  those  leading  to  the 
river  steep,  and  the  pop.  much  crowded :  the  best 
houses  are  on  the  Milford  line  of  road.  The  supply 
of  water  is  inadequate.  Tfiere  are  two  churches, 
several  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  grammur-school ; 
a  Preebvterian  college  for  young  men  intended  for 
that  ministry  (of  which  the  corporation  nomi- 
nate the  master  and  6  scholars) ;  a  Lancastrian 
and  a  national  schooL  The  guildhall,  a  handsome 
edifice  raised  on  pillars,  has  under  it  the  market- 
place for  com.    It  has  also  a  theatre,  and  bor.  and 
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CO.  gaols ;  the  latter  is  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
old  castle  (of  which  some  remains  an  still  left), 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river;  along  which  the  quay  extends.  The  river 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  brid^  of  7  arches;  Markets. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  cattle  fairs,  April 
16,  June  3  and  4,  July  10,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  9, 
Oct.  9,  Nov.  14  and  15.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures of  any  importance  in  the  town  ;  but,  as  it 
furnishes  the  populous  district  in  the  vicinity  with 
articles  of  general  consumption,  its  Inde  is  con- 
siderable. Principal  exports  (all  coastwise),  bark, 
marble,  slate,  lead  ore,  leather,  com,  butter  and 
eggs;  imports,  general  cargoes  of  British  and  co- 
lonial produce,  and  manufactures,  and  timber  and 
deals.  At  an  average,  10  cargoes  a  year  are 
imported  firom  abroad,  the  vessels  sailing  outward 
in  ballast.  About  40  vessels  belong  to  the  port, 
and  vessels  of  50  to  150  tons  are  built  here.  It 
is  a  creek,  comprised  in  the  port  of  LlaneUy. 
Vessels  of  200  tons  may  ascend  to  the  bridge  at 
spring  tides ;  but  many  obstructions  are  suffered 
to  accumulate  in  the  river,  so  that  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  discharge  2  m.  below.  The 
salmon  fishery,  which  was  once  very  exteaaxe, 
has  much  deceased.  Races  are  annually  held  in 
Sent.,  4  m.  up  the  vale  of  the  Towy.  It  is  the  cen- 
tral town  01  a  poor  law  union  of  16  para. ;  gross 
rental  assessed  to  poor  rate  58,40521 ;  net  rateable 
value  40,7732.,  m  1862. 

Caermarthen  has  returned  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  limits  of 
the  present  pari.  bor.  coincide  with  those  of  the 
ancient  bor.,  out  Llanelly  is  now  joined  with  it,  as 
a  contributory  bor.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  elective  franchise  in  Caermarthen  was  exer- 
cised by  persons  admitted  dejure  burges^ses,  under 
qualifications  of  a  freehold  estate  within  the  bor., 
ex  gjxttidj  and  servitude  of  apprenticeship  for  7 
years.  Registered  electors  in  both  bors.,  855  in 
1865.  The  election  of  a  mem.  for  the  co.  takes 
place  here.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  bor.  are 
now  restricted  to  the  town  and  a  small  space  round 
it.  It  is  di\'ided  into  2  vrards,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  counsellors ;  a  sheriff 
and  recorder.  Courts  of  petty  sessions  are  held 
weekly ;  fortnight  courts,  for  the  recovery  of  debt& 
and  courts  of  general  sessions  twice  a  year,  for  the 
bor. :  the  assizes  and  three  of  the  general  quarter 
sessions  of  the  co.  are  also  held,  in  the  town. 

Its  ancient  castle,  in  the  last  dvil  war,  was  at 
first  garrisoned  for  Charles  I.,  taken  subsequently 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  dismantled  by 
order  of  Cromwell,  in  1648.  Caermarthen  mu^ 
on  the  whole,  be  considered  a  flourishing  and  in- 
creasing town.  A  column  has  been  erected  at  its 
W.  end  by  public  subscription  in  memory  of  the 
public  services  of  5ir  T.  Picton,  who  fell  at  Water- 
loo, and  had  previously  represented  this  bor. 
More  recently,  there  has  been  another  monument 
erected  to  the  2drd  Welsh  Fusiliers.  The  latter 
stands  in  Lammas-street.  ^ 

CAERNARVON,  a  marit.  co.  of  N.  Wales,  sepa- 
rated from  Anglcsea  by  the  Menai  Strait,  extending 
from  Conway,  on  the  N.,  in  a  SW.  direction 
along  the  shore  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Lleyn  opposite  Bardsey  Island,  having  E.  part 
of  Cardigan  Bay,  and  the  oos.  of  Merioneth  and 
Denbigh.  Area,  348,160  acres;  pop.  95,694  in 
1861.  This  is  the  most  mountainous  co.  in  the  prin- 
cipality, being  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  the 
Snowdon  range;  it  has,  however,  some  limited 
tracts  of  comparatively  low  fertile  land  The 
Conway,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  co.,  and  forms 
for  a  considerable  distance  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  Denbigh,  is  the  principal  river ; 
but  there  arc  several  streams  of  inferior  diinen^ous. 
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and  some  small  lakes.  Lead  aiid  copper  ores  have 
been  found  within  the  co.,  and  have  t^en  wrought 
to  some  extent.  The  slate  quarries  belonging  to  L^rd 
Penrvhn,  near  Bangor,  employ  about  1,600  men 
and  boys,  and  are  among  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  in  the  empire ;  and  other  slate  quarries  in 
this  CO.  employ  altogether  about  1,700  men  and  boys. 
Soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  hazelly 
loom.  Agriculture,  though  a  good  deal  improved, 
is  still  in  a  comparatively  backward  state ;  leases 
are  either  not  granted,  or  they  contain  no  proper 
regulations  as  to  management ;  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops  is  not  generally  observed ;  the  land  is  not 
generally  clean  and  in  good  heart ;  and  the  imole- 
ments  are  still,  in  many  instances,  defective.  Oats 
is  the  principal  corn-crop.  Breed  of  cattle  small 
and  hardy.  The  older  class  of  farm  buildings  and 
cottages,  especially  the  latter,  are  bad ;  but  they 
have  been  in  many  parts  replaced  by  others  of  a 
new  and  improved  cnaracter.  Munufactuies  un- 
important. Principal  towns,  Bangor,  Caernarvon, 
and  Conway.  Caemarx'^on  is  divided  into  10  bunds, 
and  68  whole  parishes,  with  parts  of  5  others ;  and 
4  registry  districts  and  poor-law  unions.    It  sends 

1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and  1  for  the 
town  of  Caernarvon  and  its  contributory  bors. 
Registered  electors  2,271  in  1865.  The  gross  ren- 
tal assessed  to  poor-rate  amounted  to  180,652^  in 
1862,  and  the  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  income  tax,  283,675^1  in  1857,  and  359,224^.  in 
1862. 

Caerkarvon,  a  sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  N. 
Wales,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  SE.  side  of  the 
Bienai  Strait,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seiont,  7  m. 
8W.  from  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  205  m.  NW. 
Ijondon  by  road,  and  246  m.  by  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Pop.  8,001  in  1841 ;  and  8,612  in 
18(U.  This  town,  yrith  its  magniiicent  castle,  was 
built  by  Edward  L,  between  1282  and  1284,  as  a 
place  of  strength  to  secure  his  newly  achieved  con- 
quest of  W^ales.  The  walls,  constructed  by  the  Con- 
queror, round  the  town,  are  still  nearly  entire.  They 
are  flanked  with  round  towers,  and  had  originally 

2  jxincipal  gates,  but  others  have  been  since  added. 
>V  ithin  the  walls,  the  streets,  though  narrow,  are 
regular;  but  of  late  years,  new  streets  and  build- 
ings have  been  erected  without  the  walls,  and  the 
whole  town  has  been  much  improved :  it  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Pen- 
nant jays  of  it,  that  it  *  is  justly  the  boast  of  N. 
Wales,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  goodness 
of  its  buildings,  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  and, 
above  all,  the  grandeur  of  the  castle,  the  most 
magnificent  badge  of  our  subjection.'  (Tour  in 
Wales,  ii  404,  8vo.  ed.)  The  par.  church  is  ^  m. 
from  the  town ;  but  the  latter  has  a  handsome 
chapel  of  ease,  and  4  dissenting  chapels,  and  a 
British  and  a  national  schooL  The  town-hall  is 
over  one  of  the  ancient  gateways,  and  one  of  the 
old  towers  is  fitted  up  as  a  prison :  there  is  also  a 
00.  hall,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  modem  mar- 
ket-house for  provisions,  the  old  one  bcin^  now 
used  for  com.  Many  opulent  families  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  is  much  resorted 
to  in  the  season  by  sea-bathers.  There  are  hot  and 
cold  batbi^  assembly  and  billiard-rooms.  Outside 
the  walls  is  a  fine  terrace  walk  along  the  Menai. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance, 
llie  harbour,  which  has  of  late  been  a  good  deal 
improved,  admits  vessels  of  400  tons,  but  the  trade 
of  the  port,  which  is  mostly  with  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol, and  Dublui,  is  principally  b^  small  coasting 
vessels  and  steamers.  The  prmciiml  export  is 
slate,  brought  from  the  quarries  by  a  railway.  The 
removal  of  the  coast  duties  on  slate  occasioned  a 
great  increase  of  demand  here  and  in  other  ports 
whence  it  is  exported. 
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Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  Caernarvon  re- 
turned 1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  conjointly  with 
the  contributory  bors.  of  Conway,  Criceieth,  Nevin, 
and  Pwlheli,  the  right  of  voting  being  in  the 
resident  and  non-resident  buigesses.  To  these 
contributory  bors.  the  Reform  Act  added  Bangor. 
The  limits  of  the  ancient  bor.,  with  which  the  parL 
bor.  coincides,  are  about  8  m.  in  circ  Registered 
electors  in  all  the  bors.  926  in  1865.  Gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income-tax 
56,558^:  in  1867 ;  and  64,879^  in  1862.  The  limits 
of  the  municipal  bor.  extend  about  1^  m.  round 
the  town.  The  assizes  and  general  quarter  sessions 
for  the  CO.  are  held  here.  Market-day,  Saturday  ; 
fairs,  March  12,  May  16,  Aug.  12,  Sept  20. 

Caernarvon  Castle  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  magnificent  mins  of  its  kind  in  the  empire. 
The  walls,  which  enclose  an  area  of  about  3  acres, 
are  7  ft.  9  in.  thick,  have  within  them  a  gallery 
with  sUps  for  the  dischaige  of  missiles,  and  are 
flanked  by  18  strong  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  &c 
towers.  A  narrow  chamber  in  the  Eagle  Tower 
was  the  birthplace  of  Edward  II.,  the  first  Saxon 
prince  of  Wales.  Near  the  steep  bank  of  the 
river  Seiont,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  castle,  is 
an  ancient  Roman  fort,  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  pretty  entire.  At  a  small  distance  from  this, 
and  1^  m.  from  the  Menai,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Roman  stadon  of  Segontium,  whence,  it  is  most 
probable,  Edward  I.  derived  part  of  the  materials 
for  building  the  castle  and  town  of  Caernarvon. 

CAERPHILLY,  a  town  and  chapelrv  of  S. 
Wales,  CO.  Glamoigan,  bund.  Caerphilly,  par. 
Eglwys-islan,  between  the  Taaf  and  the  Rumney, 
7  m.  N.  Cardiff.  Pop.  of  the  par.  3,973  in  1861. 
The  town  is  an  irregular  collection  of  ancient  and 
modem  houses;  but  it  has  a  ^ood  appearance,  and 
being  surrounded  by  mountam  ranges  that  open 
on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  scenery  is  grand  and  pic- 
turesque. It  has  a  neat  church,  and  three  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  Market,  ThurBday,  and 
fairs  for  cattle,  com,  and  cheese,  April  5,  Trinity 
Thursday,  July  19,  Aug.  25,  Oct.  9,  and  Nov.  16. 
Manufactures  of  cheques,  and  linsey-woolsey  shirt- 
ing fur  miners,  employ  about  100  persons;  the  rest 
are  engaged  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  in  agriculture.  It  was  anciently  a 
bor.,  but  lost  its  privileges  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  Its  castle,  whose  magnificent  ruins  show 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  was  of  Norman  origin,  and  enlarged  at 
successive  periods,  but  chiefly  by  the  favourite 
of  Edward  II.,  Hugh  De  Spencer,  for  whom  it 
was  wrested  from  we  Mortimers,  its  ancient  pos- 
sessors. 

Ci'ESAREA,  a  mined  and  deserted  coast  town 
of  Palestine ;  lat.  32*^  28'  37"  N.,  long.  84°  44'  45" 
E.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  stands,  and  the  residence  of  a 
proconsul.  An  artificial  baibour,  a  castle,  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  two  aqueducts,  are  among 
the  most  perfect  remains,  but  a  great  extent  of 
ground  ja  covered  with  the  ruins  of  public  and 
private  buildings.  It  owed  its  existen<^  or  im- 
portance, to  Herod  the  Great,  who  named  it  Oeaa- 
reo,  in  compliment  to  Augustus,  b.c.  22.  It  figures 
in  the  early  histoiy  of  Christianity  as  the  place 
where  Peter  converted  Comelius  and  his  bouse 
(Acts  X.  1.),  and  as  the  scene  of  Paul's  memorable 
speeches  to  Felix  and  Agrippa  (Acts  xziv.,  xxv., 
and  xxvi.).  Vespasian  made  Csesarea  a  Roman 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Flavia  Colonia,  and  it 
continued  to  flourish  till  a.d.  635,  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  In  1101  it  was 
taken  by  the  Cmsaders,  and  in  the  wars  of  this 
period  it  sank  never  to  rise  again. 
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CAGLI  (an.  CaUu),  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Petraro,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cantiano  and 
Busso,  14  m.  S.  Urbino.  Pop.  9,560  in  1861.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  and  four  convents  for  monks  and 
four  for  nuns. 

CAGLIARI  ^an.  Cdlaris)^  a  marit  city  of  Sar- 
dinia, of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  on  tlie  S.  shore  of  the  island,  lat.  39<'  12'  13" 
X.,  long.  9°  6' 44"  E.  Pop.  30,960  in  1858.  The 
citjr,  in  the  middle  ages,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
stricted to  a  triangular  space,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  about  400  ft  above  the  beach,  now  called  the 
*  Castle,'  which  is  walled  round,  and  has  a  citadel 
on  its  N.  side.  To  this  were  successively  added 
the  Marina,  a  portion  extending  down  the  W. 
face  of  the  hill  from  the  castle  to  the  sea,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  slight  wall,  flanked  by  some 
bastions,  and  farther  defended  by  a  wide  but  shal- 
low ditch ;  the  quarter  of  Stampace,  to  the  W.  of 
the  castle ;  and  that  of  Villanova,  to  the  £.  The 
modem  city  consists  of  these  four  portions :  there 
is  besides  a  suburb,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  called 
St  Avandr^  Cagliari  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance from  the  sea.  The  Marina  is  tolerably  well 
built,  but  Villanova  quite  otherwise ;  and  the 
streets  generally  are  narrow,  irregular,  dirty,  steep, 
and  paved  with  round  pointed  stones.  There  are, 
however,  some  excellent  and  even  splendid  public 
buildings,  and  many  spacious  private  houses.  The 
castle  is  the  part  in  which  the  nobility  and  state 
officers  reside.  It  contains  the  viceregal  palace,  a 
fine  edifice:  the  cathedral,  built  by  the  Pisans, 
w^ith  a  front  in  great  part  of  marble ;  a  handsome 
mausoleum  of  Martin,  kin^  of  Sicily;  a  celebrated 
cryptic  sanctuary;  the  citadel,  and  three  laige 
square  towers,  good  specimens  of  Pisan  art;  the 
university,  with  its  four  faoulties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  between  200  and 
300  students ;  and  other  public  seminaries.  The 
Marina  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants,  and  by 
the  foreign  consuls;  it  contains  a  good  bonded 
warehouse,  an  arsenal,  lazaretto,  and  mole.  In 
Stampace  are  the  corn-market  and  storehouses. 
Cagliari  contains,  besides  about  thirty  churches, 
twenty-one  convents,  to  one  of  which,  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  there  is  a  very  handsome  and  richly 
ornamented  church  attached ;  two  hospitals,  a  fe- 
male orphan  asylum,  a  public  library,  with  15,000 
volumes,  museums  of  antiquities  and  natural  his- 
tory, a  colle^  of  nobles,  a  seminario,  a  small  the- 
atre, and  mint  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  Marina 
wall  there  is  a  very  commodious  danetuiy  or  pier- 
harbour,  capable  of  containing  fourteen  or  sixteen 
vessels  of  a  tolerable  size,  besides  small  craft. 
The  port  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Ships  usually  lie  about  a  mile  SW. 
by  S.  from  the  mole,  in  six  or  eight  fathoms 
water,  on  an  excellent  bottom  of  mu(L  The  Gulf 
of  Cagliari,  which  extends  from  Pula  on  the  W.  to 
Cape  Carbonara  on  the  £.,  24  m.  across  by  12  m. 
deep,  has  good  anchorage  everywhere,  after  getting 
into  soundings.  The  city  being  placed  on  a  hill, 
is  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  immediate  prox- 
imity on  its  W.  side  of  the  stagnant  lagune  of 
Cagliari,  6  or  7  m.  long  by  3  or  4  m.  broad.  This 
lake  abounds  with  fish  and  aquatic  birds.  To  the 
E.  of  the  city  there  are  some  good  salt-works. 
Cagliari  possesses  a  royal  manufactory-  of  tobacco, 
and  has  manufactories  of  cotton  fabrics,  cake  saf- 
fron, soap,  chairs,  and  other  furniture.  Its  trade 
is  chiefly  in  com,  legumes,  salt,  oil,  and  wine. 
From  the  portion  of  commerce  it  enjoys,  Cagliari 
has,  on  the  whole,  a  busy  appearance.  Provisions 
of  oil  kinds  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  except  water. 
The  castle  is  supplied  from  cistems  and  extremely 
deop  w^ells.     Extensive  remains  cxiat  of  a  fine 
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ancient  aqueduct,  which  might  be  restored  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense.  There  are  several 
other  lioman  antiquities,  indading  a  tomb  in 
tolerably  good  preservation,  and  an  amphitheatre 
excavated  in  the  rock  near  the  city  walK  Ves^ 
tiges  of  the  ancient  Greek  dty  may  be  still  traced 
beyond  Stampace.  A  good  carriage  road  of  recent 
constmction  connects  Cagliari  witii  Sassari. 

Cagliari  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  audiencia,  or  head 
tribunal,  and  of  the  cortetj  or  states-genend  of  the 
island,  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  an  intendant- 
general,  a  ^neral-commandant,  and  an  archbishop 
with  the  title  of  primate  of  Sardinia. 

This  city  is  very  ancient,  its  foundation  being 
carried  back  to  tlie  fabulous  a^es.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  firom  1798  to 
1814,  during  the  occupation  of  his  continental  do- 
minion by  the  French.  The  latter  bombarded  it 
unsuccessfully  in  1793. 

CAHEK,  an  inland  tovm  of  Ireland,  co.  Tip- 
perary,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Suir,  96  m.  SW.  by 
S.  Dublin,  on  the  railway  from  Limerick  to  Wa- 
terfurd.  Pop.  2,926  in  1861,  against  3,408  in  1831, 
and  3,288  in  1821.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  exception,  in  1861, 
of  103  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
town  is  well  built  There  is  a  market^house,  bride- 
well, fever  hospital,  dispensary,  schools  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  laig^e  cavalry 
barracks.  The  staff  of  the  Tipperary  militia,  and  a 
party  of  the  constabulary,  are  stationed  here.  The 
Earl  of  Glengall's  mansion  is  in  the  town.  Races 
take  place  annually  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
manorial  court  is  held  every  six  weeks;  petty  8e»- 
sions  weekly.  The  linen  and  straw-plat  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  upon  a  small  scale;  much  is 
done  in  the  com  trade.  Markets  are  held  on  Fri- 
days ;  fairs  on  8th  February,  12  th  April,  26th  and 
27th  May,  20th  July,  18th  and  19th  September, 
20th  October,  and  7th  December. 

CAHORS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Lot  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Lot  60  m.  N.  Toulouse, 
on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Agea. 
Pop.  13,844  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  an 
emmence,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Lot,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  ill  built  with  narrow,  crooked 
streets.  It  was  formerly  defended  on  the  land  aide 
by  towers  and  ramparts,  that  stretched  -across  the 
isthmus ;  but  of  these  only  the  mins  now  remain. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Paris  to 
Toulouse,  and  hi^  three  bridges  o\'er  the  river, 
one  of  which,  built  in  the  tw^elfth  century,  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  enormous  towers.  The  cathe- 
dral has  been  supposed  to  be  partly  of  Roman 
constmction;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  buildhig  is  not  older 
than  the  sixth  century.  With  the  exception  of 
the  hotel  of  the  prefecture,  the  ancient  episcopal 
palace,  few  of  the  other  public  buildings  deserve 
notice.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce. 
Cahors  had  a  university,  founded  in  1332 :  the 
famous  jurist  Cujas  was,  for  a  while,  one  of  its 
profewors,  and  Fenelon  was  of  the  number  of  its 
pupils.  The  university  was  miited  to  that  of 
Toulouse  in  1751.  At  present  it  has  an  academie 
univertitmre ;  a  royal  college,  or  high  school,  with 
about  250  pupils  I  a  diocesan  seminary,  witii  150 
pupils;  a  primary  normal  school;  a  public  library, 
witli  12,000  volumes :  a  theatre ;  and  a  society  of 
agriculture.  The  manufactures,  which  are 'not 
very  considerable,  consist  principally  of  some  dc> 
scriptions  of  woollen  goods  and  paper.  There  is 
contiguous  to  the  town  a  departmental  nur^er^'. 
The  excellent  red  wine  called  the  eta  de  grace  is 
raised  in  its  territory ;  and  it  has  a  good  deal  of 
trade  in  that  and  other  wines,  and  in  oil,  hemp, 
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flax,  and  nuts,  laigely  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

CahoTs  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Divonoj 
the  capital  of  the  Cadurci,  The  Romans  embel- 
lished it  with  several  tine  edifices,  of  some  of 
which  there  still  remain  a  few  vestiges.  The 
principal  of  these  are  a  portico,  supposed  to  have 
made  a  part  of  the  public  baths;  with  the  ruins  of 
a  large  theatre  or  circus,  and  of  an  aqueduct  for 
conveying  water  into  the  town.  There  have  also 
been  dug  up  fragments  of  columns,  mosaics,  and 
numerous  medals  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  In 
more  modem  times  it  has  undergone  many  vicis- 
situdes. In  1680  it  was  besie^  by  Henry  IV., 
and  bein^  taken,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  it 
was,  despite  Henry's  efforts  to  the  contrary,  given 
up  to  inilitary  execution.  Cahors  is  the  birth- 
place of  three  famous  men,  widely  different  in 
their  spheres  of  life,— of  Pope  John  XXII.,  of  the 
poet  Clement  Marot,  and  of  Napoleon's  dashing 
general  Murat,  king  pro  tern,  of  Naples. 

CAIPHA,  or  KAIFA,  a  small  marit,  town  of 
Palestine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  harbour  is  one  of 
the  best  along  the  coast  (see  Acre),  and  the  ancient 
river  Kishon  flows  past  the  town.  It  has  a  fortress 
with  a  garrison ;  but  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting building  in  the  place  is  a  hospice  main- 
tained by  the  monks  of  Mount  Carmel,  where 
strangers  of  all  nations  and  religions  are  lodged 
and  entertained.  The  Kishon  is  referred  to  in  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges  v.  21.).  It  is 
famous  also  as  the  place  where  Elijah  slew  the 
prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.  40.) 

CAIRO, or  KAHIRA  (^/ CAa'AiVcA,  Arab., '  the 
Victorious,'  called  by  the  inhabitants  3ft«r),  the 
modem  cap.  of  Egypt,  and  the  second  city  of  the 
Mohammedan  world ;  chief  residence  of  the  Pacha, 
and  seat  of  his  government,  near  the  right  or  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  about  12  m.  above  the  apex  of 
its  delta,  112  m.  SE.  Alexandria,  97  m.  SSW.  Da- 
mietta,  and  75  m.  W.  Suez ;  on  the  railway  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez.  Pop.,  including  the  port  of 
Boulac  and  Old  Cairo,  about  240,000 ;  of  whom 
about  190,000  are  Egyptian  Moslems,  10,000  Copts, 
from  3,000  to  4,000  Jews,  and  the  rest  strangers 
from  various  countries.  Shape  oblong,  being  nearly 
3  m.  in  len^h,  by  1^  to  2  m.  in  breadth,  on  sloping 
ground,  nudway  between  the  Nile  and  the  E. 
mountain  range  of  Mokattem,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  about  3  sq.  m.  The  distance  of  its  N.  ex- 
tremity from  the  Nile  at  Boulac  is  upwards  of  a 
mile ;  but  from  its  S.  extremity  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  where  Old  Cairo  stands,  is  somewhat  less 
than  ^  m.  The  intervening  tract  is  laid  out  in 
gardens  or  otherwise  cultivated,  and  watered  by  a 
canaL  Viewed  from  a  distance,  Cairo  has  a  mag- 
nificent and  interesting  appearance ;  but,  like  most 
other  E.  cities,  its  interior  has  a  very  different 
aspect  from  its  exterior.  It  has,  however,  though 
still  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  been,  within 
these  few  years,  quite  changed  from  the  wretched 
place  so  often  depicted  by  travellers.  Filth,  of 
every  description,  putrid  ditches,  drains  never 
cleaned,  unburied  carrion,  fragments  of  vegetable 
matter,  all  in  various  states  of  decomposition; 
want  of  free  circulation  of  air,  clouds  of  dust,  and 
multitudes  of  deformed  beings,  are  amongst  the 
nuisances  formerlv  complained  of;  but,  according 
to  more  recent  observers,  the  rigid  police  estab- 
lished by  the  viceroys  of  Egypt  has  already  effected 
so  desirable  a  change,  that,  for  cleanliness,  as  well 
as  order,  quiet,  and  the  absence  of  crime,  Cairo 
may  now  rank  with  the  best  governed  capitals  of 
Europe. 

Cairo  contains  240  principal  streets,  46  public 
places  (squares),  11  bazaars,  110  schools  for  the 
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instmction  of  children,  800  public  dstems,  1,166 
coffee-houses,  65  public  baths,  400  mosques,  and 
several  considerable  hospitals.  The  whole  city  is 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  terminated  on  the  SE. 
by  a  detached  and  scarped  rock  rising  more  than 
200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Nile,  on  which  stands 
the  citadel.  This  fortress,  with  the  city  walls,  was 
built  or  restored  by  Saladin,  about  1176.  The 
walls  have  battlements,  and  lofty  towers  at  about 
100  yards  apart.  They  are,  however,  of  little 
strength,  and  have  been  suffered,  in  many  parts, 
to  fall  to  decay.  There  are  four  gates,  praised  for 
their  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  streets  are 
partly  uupaved,  and  mostly  crooked,  narrow,  and 
irregular.  Though  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of 
light,  they  are  rendered  cool,  by  the  upper  stories 
of  the  houses  projecting  over  them,  so  as  not  unfre- 
quently  to  meet  each  other.  The  Jewish  quarter 
is,  as  in  all  other  cities,  the  filthiest;  the  Copts, 
Franks,  and  other  nations,  generally  speaking,  in- 
habit dlstuict  quarters,  though  there  is  no  restric- 
tion in  this  respect,  the  whole  city  being  free  to 
all.  In  the  Frank  quarter,  where  also  many  of  the 
Armenian  and  Syrian  Christians  reside,  the  streets 
ore  rather  wider  than  elsewhere.  The  houses  are 
solidly  constructed  and  lofty,  being  mostly  two 
stories  high,  and  frequently  more;  their  lower 
parts  are  built  or  cased  with  the  soft  calcareous 
stone  of  the  Mokattem  mountains,  the  layers  of 
which  in  front  are  often  painted  alternately  red 
and  white;  their  upper  ports  are  commonly  of 
brick ;  their  roofs,  which  are  flat.  8er\'e  for  many 
domestic  purposes,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  family 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Most  considerable 
houses  enclose  an  open  unpaved  court,  into  which 
the  doors  and  the  windows  of  the  principal  apart- 
ments open.  The  windows  of  the  upper  apartments 
generally  project  1 J  ft  or  more,  and  are  commonly 
formed  of  wooden  lattice-work  close  enough  to 
shut  out  much  of  the  hght  and  sun,  and  to  screen 
the  inmates  from  observation,  while  they  admit 
the  air;  occasionally  glass  windows,  which  some- 
times are  finely  stained,  are  made  use  of.  The 
front  doors  of  the  larger  houses  are  handsomely  , 
carved,  painted,  decorated  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
and  furmshed  with  iron  knockers  and  wooden 
locks.  The  court-yard  and  ground  floors  com- 
monly contain  wells,  fountains,  pools,  stables,  and 
other  domestic  oflBces,  and  a  hall  sometimes  very 
handsomely  fitted  up,  in  which  the  master  of  the 
house  receives  his  visitors ;  the  upper  apartments 
are  those  of  the  women  and  children.  Lodging- 
houses  or  caravanseras,  called  wekalehs^  and  de- 
signed for  the  reception  of  merchants  and  their 
goods,  are  somewhat  differently  laid  out ;  and  such 
persons  as  have  neither  a  wife  nor  a  female  slave 
are  usually  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  one 
of  these  buildings.  There  are  several  oj^en  simccs 
or  squares :  Esbekiah,  the  principal.  La  surrounded 
by  many  of  the  finest  palaces  and  other  stmctures 
in  Cairo ;  its  centre  is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  is, 
like  some  of  the  other  squares,  annu^y  overflowed 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Tlie  waters  of  that 
river  are  conducted  into  the  citv  by  a  canal,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Amnis  Trajanus  (TPAIAN02  UOT- 
AM02)  of  Ptolemy's  Geog.  (lib.  iv.  c  5),  and  which, 
commencing  at  Old  Cairo,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  modem  town,  filling  a  number  of 
public  and  private  basins,  and  irrigating  numerous 
gardens  planted  along  its  banks.  The  citadel  is, 
in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  mo- 
numents in  Cairo.  It  is  believed  to  stand  upon 
the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  Acropolis  of  the 
Egyptian  Babylon,  erected  by  Cambyses  upon  the 
site  of  the  still  more  ancient  I^topoUs,  a  city  almost 
as  old  as  Memphis.  TliLs  much  seems  certain,  that 
a  similar  stmcture  existed  here  previously  to  the 
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time  of  Saladin,  to  whom  the  restoration,  rather 
than  the  construction,  of  the  citadel  should  be 
ascribed.  The  rocky  hill  on  which  it  is  built  is 
separated  hy  a  chasm  about  400  yards  wide  from 
the  Mokattem  hills.  Its  walls  are  massive,  rest 
on  a  foimdation  of  scarped  rock,  and  have  been  put 
into  a  respectable  state  of  repair ;  but,  being  com- 
manded by  the  Mokattem  hill,  on  which  a  fort  has 
been  placed,  and  being  open  both  on  the  E.  and 
W.  to  the  fire  of  artillery,  it  could  not  hold  out  for 
any  len^h  of  time  against  a  European  force. 
Within  its  precinct  are  the  palace  and  harem  of 
the  pacha,  the  mint,  the  council-chamber  or  divan, 
a  mosque  built  by  Mehemet  Ali,  a  militarv  arsenal, 
and  various  other  pubUc  offices  and  works  of  the 
Mameluke  monarchs.  The  pacha's  palace  and 
harem  are  plain  white-washed  buildings,  present- 
ing nothing  remarkable,  and  the  new  mosque  has 
some  bas-reliefs  in  marble  imported  from  Genoa. 
The  arsenal  contains  foundries  for  brass  and  iron 
cannon,  manufactories  of  small-arms,  and  work- 
shops for  the  supply  of  all  sorts  of  military  equip- 
ments. Taken  altogether,  it  is  the  finest  estao- 
lishroent  in  Egypt.  But  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
the  citadel  is  Joseph's  Well,  supposed  to  have  been 
du^  by  Saladin.  It  is  45  ft.  in  drc  at  its  mouth, 
being  cut  through  soft  calcareous  strata  to  the 
de{>th  of  276  ft.,  or  to  the  level  of  the  Nile,  from 
which  its  water  is  most  probablv  derived.  A  wind- 
ing staircase  conducts  to  its  bottom.  From  the 
ramparts  of  the  citadel  is  displayed  a  noble  pano- 
rama. To  the  E.  are  seen  the  obelisk  of  HeliopoUs 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  backed  by  an 
arid  desert ;  to  the  S.,  the  lofty  quarries  of  Mount 
Mokattem,  with  ruined  castles,  mouldering  domes, 
and  the  remains  of  other  edifices,  above,  below, 
and  stretching  beneath  the  heights  far  into  the 
})lain:  SW.  and  W.  are  the  grand  aqueduct, 
mosques,  and  minarets,  the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  Old 
Cairo,  and  the  island  and  groves  of  Khoda ;  beyond 
the  river,  on  the  SW.,  the  town  of  Ghizeh,  amidst 
groves  of  sycamore,  fig,  and  palm  trees ;  still  more 
remote,  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  and  Saccara;  and 
beyond  these  the  great  Libyan  desert.  NW.  and 
N.,  may  be  discovered  the  green  plains  of  the  delta, 
sprinkled  wth  white  edifices ;  and  N.  to  NE.,  at 
the  feet  of  the  spectator,  is  the  city  of  Cairo,  sur- 
rounded in  the  latter  direction  by  heaps  of  sand. 
In  181 1,  this  fortress  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Mamelukes,  by  order  of  Mehemet  Ali.  In 
1824,  4,000  individuals,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
citadel,  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine. 

Much  yet  remains  in  Cairo  to  evince  the  success 
with  which  the  dynasties  of  Mussulman  princes, 
who  governed  Egypt  previously  to  the  Ottomans, 
strove  to  beautify  this  city ;  and  we  might  look  in 
vain  throughout  the  modem  Saracenic  world  for 
any  works  at  all  approaching  in  excellence  the 
metropolitan  mosque  of  El-^har,  with  those  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  the  Muristan,  Hassan  Ain,  El 
Ghoree,  and  Zittezenab,  tlie  gate  called  Bab-el- 
Nasr  {Gate  of  Victory),  and  one  or  two  of  the 
other  gates;  the  aqueduct  on  the  road  to  Old 
Cairo,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes.  The 
principal  mosque — that  of  El-Azhar,  or  Lazarus — 
IS  in  the  middle  of  the  most  populous  quarter. 
That  of  Sultan  Hassan,  said  to  be  a  work  of  the 
13th  century,  is  the  largest  mosque ;  its  dome  is 
considered  the  finest  in  Cairo,  and  beneath  it,  in 
its  interior,  is  the  handsome  tomb  of  the  sultan 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  bodjr  of  the  mosque  is 
closed  by  a  bronze  door  beautifully  uilaid  with 
silver,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  laige  open  square 
court,  with  shrines  under  fine  bold  arches.  This 
mosque  is  also  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its 
two  minarets,  the  variety  of  marbles  used  in  its 


construction,  its  arabesque  ornaments;,  mosaics, 
and  inscriptions.  The  mosque  of  Taglioum  is  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  having  been  erected  about 
887,  by  the  sultan  Achmed  Ebn  Taglioum,  the 
founder  of  a  new  d^niasty  in  Egypt,  nearly  a 
century  before  the  city  of  Cairo  was  builu'  It 
consists  of  a  vast  open  court  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  of  marble  and  granite  pillars,  support- 
ing a  double  row  of  arches  of  the  latest  Saiacoiic 
style,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Patio  de  los  Naranjos  adjoining  the  mosque  at 
Cordova.  It  contains  rich  and  delicate  carving, 
but  is  now  much  neglected.  The  mosque  of 
Hassan  Ain,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  thronged, 
being  considered  by  far  the  most  holy  in  ^gypt, 
and  surpassed  in  sanctitv  by  few  in  the  Moham- 
medan states.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
between  them  and  the  Mokattem  hill,  are  the 
celebrated  tombs  of  the  Mameluke  sovereigns, 
some  of  which  are  fine  bold  specimens  of  the 
Arabic  style  of  architecture  of  the  ISth  and  14th 
centuries :  they  are  chiefiy  of  white  marble,  and 
abound  with  fine  arabesque  ornaments  and  carving. 
There  are  several  other  cemeteries  in  different 
parts  of  the  environs. 

Old  Cairo,  which  is  believed  to  have  succeeded 
to  the  town  and  fortress  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon, 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts :  it  contains  twdve 
Christian  churches,  some  of  them  large  and 
sumptuous  buildings ;  the  ancient  granaries,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Joseph ;  a  grotto  castle,  and  a 
machine  for  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  into 
the  ancient  aqueduct.  This,  which  is  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  supply  of  the  citadel  with 
water,  is  raised  on  arches,  and  proceeds  from  Old 
Cairo  bv  a  binding  course,  and  a  length  of  about 
2  m.  Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo,  contains  the 
principal  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  most 
of  the  trade.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Boulac  and  Old  Cairo,  embosomed  in 
groves  of  orange,  sycamore,  and  acacia,  are  a 
number    of   handsome    palaces,  the    most   con- 

Pacuous  of  wliich  is  that  belon^g  to  Ibrahim 
asha.  This  palace  is  built  m  the  TorkisJi 
style,  and  contains  some  handsome  apartmentfs 
gaudy  furniture,  and  a  large  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Us  extensive  gardens  and  planta- 
tions occupy  the  plain  between  it  and  Cairo; 
towards  the  Nile  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
terraces  ornamented  with  statuary,  which  give 
them  quite  a  Euro|)ean  appeamncel  In  the  >iile^ 
immediately  opposite  Cairo,  are  the  two  conmder- 
able  islands  of  Boulac  and  Rhoda;  the  latter, 
which  is  nearly  2  m.  in  length,  is  almost  entirely 
the  property  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  is  laid  out  aa 
pleasure-grounds  open  to  the  public  Its  S.  ex- 
tremity, however,  between  Old  Cairo  on  one  bank 
and  Ghizeh  on  the  other,  is  occupied  by  powder 
magazines  and  mills.  Here  also  b  the  celebrated 
Nilometer,  a  graduated  pillar  in  a  lax^  square 
well,  having  a  subterranean  communication  with 
the  river.  From  a  court  leading  to  this  structure 
a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  water,  called  the 
Steps  of  M(»es,  from  a  tradition  of  that  being  the 
spot  where  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews  was  found 
amongst  the  bulrushes. 

Most  of  the  higher  class  of  Turks,  and  indi- 
viduals holding  chief  public  employments,  have 
their  residences  in  Cairo,  where  they' live  in  much 
splendour.  These  are  principally  in  the  square  of 
£1  Kd>ekiah ;  it  was  in  the  garden  of  one  of  these 
that  the  French  general  Kleber  was  assaaeinated. 
Some  of  the  public  baths  are  very  spacious,  and 
greatly  ornamented ;  and  several  pubUc  fountains 
are  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  about  twenty 
stone  bridges  over  the  canals  of  the  city  and 
plain,  but  none  worthy  of  special  notice.'  The 
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coffee-hotiseB  are  generally  very  plain,  and  the 
shops  are  merely  small  recesses  capable  of  hold- 
ing two  or  three  persons.  Each  separate  bazar 
is  usually  devoted  to  one  kind  of  commodity. 

Within  the  city  the  late  viceroy,  Mehemet  Ali, 
established  an  extensive  cotton  'factory ;  a  gun 
factory,  furnishing  annually  10,000  muskets;  a 
manufactory  of  saddles,  bridles,  knapsacks,  belts, 
and  every  other  leather  equipment  ret^uired  for 
the  army;  a  copper-mill,  and  machmery  for 
boring  |pm-barrels,  both  driven  by  steam;  a 
p«per-mill  and  other  factories,  which  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  his  suc- 
cessors. There  are  also  large  gunpowder  and  salt- 
petre factories  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  lar^e 
tan-yard  on  the  road  to  Old  Cairo.  These  estab- 
lishments supply  the  clothing  and  accoutrements 
required  for  the  army  and  navy  of  Egypt  as  well  as 
most  articles  in  common  use  throughout  the  country. 

Cairo  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  seat  of 
the  best  schools  for  Arabic  literature  and  Moham- 
medan theology.  The  mosque  of  El  Azhar  has 
attached  to  it  a  library  and  college,  where  lectures 
on  the  Koran,  law,  ethics,  mathematics,  and 
medicine  are  delivered  to  students.  There  are  3 
primaiy  schools  in  Cairo,  which  afford  education 
to  600  boys,  who  are  also  clothed  and  fed.  At 
Boulac  there  is  a  school  of  engineers,  with  180 
pupils.  At  Aboosabul,  within  a  mile  of  the  city, 
IS  a  preparatory  school,  with  1,600  pupils;  a  school 
of  medicine,  with  200  students;  a  veterinary 
school  at  Shoobra ;  a  school  for  accountants;  and 
schools  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  service  at 
Ghizeh,  and  elsewhere  in  the  vidnitv.  The  preju- 
dice against  these  schools  was  at  first  so  strong 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  resort  to  com- 
pulsion to  obtain  scholars,  and  to  give  them  regular 
pay.  The  latter  is  still  continued ;  but  compulsion 
IS  no  longer  necessary  to  obtain  pupils.  Regi- 
mental schools  are  also  established,  and  primary 
schools  are  attached  to  the  ^^reatcr  number  of  the 
mosques.  There  is  a  prinUng  press  at  Boulac, 
from  which  a  weekly  paper  in  Arabic  issues ;  and 
at  which  many  popidar  works  in  history  and 
science  are  printed  for  the  use  of  students.  The 
principal  charitable  institutions  in  and  near  Cairo 
are — a  military  hospital,  in  the  square  of  El 
Esbekiah,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  pa- 
tients; another  large  military  hospital,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city,  composed  of 
lour  ranges  of  buildings,  enclosing  a  square,  and 
containing  64  spacious  apartments,  with  40  beds 
each ;  museums  of  physic  and  natural  history ;  a 
chemicallaboratory,  and  all  necessary  offices.  In 
the  city  is  a  hospital  for  the  Egvptian  navy,  with 
two  general  hospitals;  and  a  lying-in  hospital, 
under  the  direction  of  a  French  female  practitioner, 
with  a  number  of  pupils. 

Most  European  nations  have  vice-consuls  resi- 
dent at  Cairo ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
Coptic  chiurch:  there  are  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  convents,  presided  over  by  dignitaries 
called  patriarchs;  and  two  English  missionaries 
are  established  in  the  city.  Inhere  a^  however, 
comparatively  few  European  inhabitants  in  Cairo, 
and  they  are  for  the  most  part  poor  and  without 
influence.  The  city  is  usually  garrisoned  by 
two  regiments  of  4,000  men  each,  one  stationc'd 
within  the  citadel,  and  the  other  encamped  outside 
the  walls. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  abounds  with  places 
and  objects  possessing  great  interest.  The  pyra- 
mids, and  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Heliopolis, 
the  On  of  the  Scriptures,  are  treated  of  under  the 
articles  (iniZKH  and  Egypt.  Al)out  2  m.  N.  from 
the  city,  the  country  palace  of  Shoobra,  belonging 
to  the  pacha,  b  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of 
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the  river,  and  connected  with  Cairo,  for  the  whole 
distance,  by  a  fine  avenue  of  acacias  and  syca- 
mores. A  few  m.  to  the  NE.  of  Shoobra  is  the 
scene  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Kleber  over 
Yousef  Pacha,  m  1800. 

Cairo  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Jauhar,  an  Arab  general  under  the  first  Fatimite 
caliph,  in  970.  The  caliph  Moez  afterwards  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  which  distinction 
it  retained  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Mameluke 
sovereignty  by  the  Turks,  in  1517.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  pacha  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Egypt  till  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
who  retained  it  until  its  capture  by' the  English 
and  Turks  in  1801.  Not  long  after  the  re-instate- 
ment  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali 
became  viceroy ;  and  under  hini  Cairo  once  more 
became  the  capital  of  a  virtually  independent  and 
extensive  empire. 

CAITHNESS,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scothmd,  occupy- 
ing its  NE.  extremity,  having  W.  Sutherland,  and 
NE.  and  S.  the  ocean.  Dunnet  Head,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  this  co.,  lat.  58°  40^'  N.,  long.  3°  22'  W., 
is  the  most  northerly  poujt  in  G.  Britain:  area 
712  square  miles,  or  455,708  acres,  of  which  above 
90,000  arc  cultivated,  6,400  waste,  and  the  re- 
mainder mountains,  moors  and  mosses.  The 
mountains  lie  principally  along  the  confines  of 
Sutherland,  terminating  to  the  S.  in  the  stu- 
pendous precipice  called  the  Ord  of  Caitlmess.  But 
with  this  exception,  the  rest  of  the  countn*-  is' 
mostly  undulating  or  flat,  consisting  principally  of 
vast  tracts  of  mossy  moors,  covered  ^ith  low 
stunted  heath,  and  destitute  of  wood.  Principal 
rivers,  Thurso,  Wick,  and  Dunbeath.  Owing  to 
its  being  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  winters 
are  less  severe  than  might  have  been  expected, 
but  the  summers  are  m  general  cold  and  wet. 
Property  in  a  few  hands,  and  mostly  entailed. 
Farms  often  small;  and  the  practice  of  under- 
letting and  of  stipulating  for  payment  of  a  portion 
of  the  rent  in  services  of  various  kinds  used  to  be 
very  prevalent.  These  practices  are  now,  however, 
on  the  decline ;  and  notwithstanding  its  remote 
situation,  this  co.  has  astonishingly  improved 
within  the  present  century,  by  the  opening  of  new 
roads,  consolidating  small  farms,  taking  m  waste 
land,  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  A 
great  number  of  superior  farm-houses  and  ofiices 
have  been  constructed  of  late  years ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  are  still  poor 
and  miserable.  Oats,  bear  or  bigg,  and  potat<x«, 
are  the  principal  crops.  Wick  and  'Fhurso,  its  only 
towns,  are,  at  present,  the  principal  seats  of  tho 
British  herring  fishery.  Limestone  is  abundant, 
and  is  burned  with  turf.  The  inhab.  of  Caithness 
are  of  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  origin ;  and,  except 
along  the  border  of  Sutherland,  Gaelic  or  Herse  is 
neither  spoken  nor  understood.  All  ranks  and 
orders  speak  English.  Caithness  contains  10  pars., 
and  had,  in  1861,  a  population  of  41,111,  living  in 
7,457  inhabited  houses.  It  sends  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and  Wick  unites  with  other 
boroughs  in  returning  a  representative.  Co. 
constituency  512  in  1865.  The  old  valued  rent 
was  2,970^;  the  new  valuation  for  1864-5  was 
102,039iL  The  gross  annual  value  of  real  property 
assessed  to  income  tax  was  81,7122.  in  1857,  and 
102,016  in  1862. 

CAJAZZO,  a  town  of  Soiithem  Italy,  prov. 
Caserta,  cap.  cant,  on  a  hill  near  the  Volturno, 
11  m.  NE.  by  E.  Capua.  Pop.  6,200  in  1862.  ITie 
town  is  very  ancient,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle- 
built  by  'the  Lombards.  Besides  a  fine  cathedral, 
it  has  several  other  churches,  with  convents,  a 
college,  a  hospital,  and  a  seminar}'.  Its  territory 
produces  good  wine. 
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CALABOZO,  an  inL  town  of  Venezuela,  prov. 
Caracas,  in  the  llanos^  near  the  Guarico  river,  11m. 
N.  by  E.  Capau ;  lat.  8©  65  m.  N.,  long.  67°  42' 
W.  Pop.  6,000.  It  has  a  good  church,  and  several 
villages  surrounding  it:  many  of  its  inhab.  are 
prosperous  cattle-farmers.  The  pools  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood swarm  with  electric  eels. 

CALABRIA,  a  former  prov.  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  the  most  S.  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  between  37°  46'  and  40°  7'  N.  lat,  and  15°  39' 
and  17°  13'  E.  long.;  having  N.  the  prov.  Basili- 
cata,  NE.  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  SW.  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  it  comprises  the  chid*  of  the  two  penin- 
sulas at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  and  forms  what  is 
called  the  foot  of  the  Italian  boot. 

In  most  points,  Calabria  affords  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  peninsula  of  Otranto,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Taran  tine  Gulf;  its  shores  are  extremely  ir- 
re^^ular,  and  present  many  capes  or  headlands ;  the 
principal  are  those  of  Colonne  and  Rizznto,  on  the 
E. ;  Spartivento,  on  the  S. ;  and  Yaticano,  on  the 
W.  coasts :  the  principal  ^Us  are  those  of  Taranto 
(which  it  assists  in  formmg)  and  Squillace,  on  the 
E. ;  Gioja  and  S.  Eufemia,  on  the  W.  shores.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  Calabria  is  mountainous ; 
the  principal  Apennine  chain  enters  it  at  Mount 
Polhno,  and  runs  at  first  S.  near  the  shore,  as  in 
N.  Italy,  then  E.,  and  lastly  in  a  SW  direction  to 
its  extremity.  It  gives  off  a  lofty  and  remarkable 
branch  to  the  E.,  the  Silese  moimtains,  which 
occupy  most  of  the  central  and  wider  region  of 
Calabria.  The  Apennines  here  attain  a  greater 
height  than  in  the  central  prov.  of  the  kmg.  of 
Naples,  and  the  summits  of  many  of  thenii  are 
covered  with  snow  from  Dec  till  March.  Monte 
Sila  is  4,632  ft.,  Monte  Alto  (Aspromonte),  4,110 
ft.,  and  the  pass  of  Nicastro,  3,246  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  plains  are  few,  and  of  no  great  extent;  the 
largest  are  in  the  NE.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Crati 
and  Coseile,  and  on  the  E.  coast ;  in  the  W.  the 
lowlands  consist  of  only  a  succession  of  narrow 
valleys.  The  mountain  streams  are  numerous, 
discharging  themselves  into  both  seas ;  the  laiger 
rivers,  which,  however,  require  no  particular  notice, 
are  mostly  in  the  central  parts  of  Calabria.  There 
are  many  small  lakes  around  the  E.  shore,  but 
none  w^orthy  of  especial  notice.  Calabria  produces 
com,  rice,  oil,  wine,  <igrumi,  and  fruits  of  every 
kind;  silk,  sugar,  maima,  wild  honev,  tobacco, 
sa£[ix>n,  resins,  liquorice,  many  medicinal  plants, 
and  dyes;  forests  of  oak,  elm,  and  chesnut;  it  has 
also  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  iron,  marble,  and 
alabaster ;  and  yields  besides  crystal,  rock  salt  of 
the  purest  kind,  and  sulphur.  Great  numbers  of 
fish  surround  the  coasts,  and  game  abounds  in 
its  forests.  No  part  of  Europe  presents  more 
magnificent  scenerv  than  Calabria.  On  entering 
it  from  the  N.,  at  Monte  Giordano,  the  undulating 
hills  are  lost ;  the  Apennuies  assume  a  bold  and 
steep  character,  and  are  broken  by  deep  hollows 
and  ravines,  and  clothed  with  forests  of  massive 
timber.  The  Bruttian  forest  of  Sila,  which  occu- 
pies to  a  great  extent  all  the  S.  part  of  C.  Citra, 
and  the  N.  of  C.  Ultra  II.,  consists  of  oak,  elm, 
sweet  chesnut,  beech ;  and  pine  and  fir  toward  the 
summits  of  the  mountains:  in  other  parts  the 
Apennines  are  covered  almost  to  their  tops  with 
woods  of  fine  cypress,  laurel,  hazel,  olive,  orange, 
and  cedar  trees ;  near  Cariati  the  manna  ash  pre- 
vails. There  are  manv  pastures,  however,  in  the 
region  of  La  Sila;  but  habitations  are  very  thinly 
scattered  through  it^  and  towns  or  hamlets  are 
very  few.  Around  the  coast  of  Calabria  Citra 
there  are  some  cultivated  tracts :  that  near  Roseto 
yields  olives,  capers,  saffron,  com,  and  cotton,  on 
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the  high  lands  near  the  sea;  the  latter  is  cultivated 
also  at  Cassano.  Trees  are  wanting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neto,  and  the  country  about  Cotrone  is  one 
of  the  roost  uninteresting  in  Calabria.  From 
Cantanzaro  to  Squillace  tlie  ground  is  level;  the 
soil  full  of  broken  shelly  deport,  and  fertile  in 
com,  maize,  and  mulberry-trees.  At  Chiaravalle 
the  field  are  cultivated  with  flax;  the  vines  are 
few,  cherry  orchards  numerous,  and  hedges  of 
holly,  woodbine,  and  sweet-briar,  and  banks  of 
hearts-ease,  and  wild  strawberry.  S.  Calabria  has 
many  towns  and  villages,  various  culture,  and  fine 
woods ;  its  scenery  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  rf 
Sicily.  The  environs  of  Reggio  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty,  and  its  neighbourhood  is  well  stocked 
with  cattle;  from  Tropeea  to  Monteleone  the 
country  is  like  a  park,  but  quite  unenclosed, 
adorned  with  lax^e  clumps  of  olive-trees.  Thence 
to  the  Apennines  is  a  wooded  vale,  through  which 
the  Angitola  winds;  beyond  this  b  a  nuushy 
country ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amato  is  the 
field  of  Maida,  celebrated  for  the  action  fought 
there  in  1806.  N.  of  Nicastro  the  main  n>ad  pas^s 
through  a  fine  plain  embraced  by  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  high  grounds  hence'  to  Coeenza  the 
breaks  in  the  woods  display  on  either  side  views 
of  wooded  vales,  sprinkled  with  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  sea  beyond.  Some  fiat  grounds  prevul 
N.  of  Cosenza,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Crati,  which 
are  fertile  in  com,  vines,  and  mulbern'-trees, 
but  subject  to  malaria;  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Policastro  there  is  a  tract  of  pasture  land,  feeding 
many  flocks  of  sheep. 

Calabria  is  subject  to  earthquakes:  a  most 
terrific  visitation  of  this  sort  occurred  in  1783, 
which  swallowed  up  a  great  many  towns  and 
villages.  Near  S.  Basile  there  are  traces  of  for- 
mer volcanoes,  and  the  soil  is  one  mass  of  lava. 
Several  spots  are  renowned  for  the  events  of 
ancient  history ;  numerous  are  the  sites  of  ancient 
Greek  cities,  as  Sybaris,  Crotona,  &c ;  near  Cape 
Yaticano  Sextus  Pompeius  defeated  at  sea  the 
navy  of  Augustus.  Alaric  the  Goth,  the  conqueror 
of  Italy,  was  buried  under  one  of  the  aibutan- 
streams  of  the  CratL  No  Italian  prov.  of  equal 
extent  possesses  so  many  Gothic  remains. 

The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Calabria  are  in  a 
very  depressed  and  backward  state.  Silkwonni 
are  culuvated  largely  in  some  places,  and  silk  is 
produced    in    tolerable    quantity,    and   of  grrad 

Suality.  It  has  a  darker  colour  than  in  other 
leapolitan  provinces,  in  consequence  of  feeding 
the  worms  on  the  leaf  of  the  red  mulberry,  which 
prevails  in  every  part  of  this  territory.  The  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry'  was  formerly  very  bad,  but 
has  been  greatly  ameliorated  since*  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  numerous  bands  of  robbeis 
continue  to  show  that  the  old  lawlessness  of  des- 
potism has  not  yet  been  overcome ;  while  smug- 
gling is  very  prevalent,  and  outlaws  and  mendicant 
friars  are  both  abundant 

The  peasants  are  neither  so  tall  nor  so  good- 
looking  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  outline 
of  then:  faces  is  African ;  their  complexion  a  pale 
olive,  or  copper-colour;  theur  hair  coarse,  black, 
and  frizzled;  but  they  have  beautiful  teeth,  and 
their  count«nances  are  expressive,  and  mixed  with 
a  look  of  melancholy  and  wildness.  They  are 
vigorous,  agile,  active,  and  nervous ;  quick,  gar, 
courageous,  faithful,  and  hospitable ;  but  irritable, 
and  prone  to  passion.  In  the  N.  a  solidity,  Uke 
that  of  the  Germans,  is  manifest  in  their  dispo^d- 
tion;  while,  in  the  S.,  their  manners  ai^jroach 
more  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Many  Greeks  reside 
in  S.  Calabria,  who  are  much  handsomer  in  their 
persons  and  dress  than  the  Calabrese.    The  dress 
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of  the  latter  varies ;  in  the  S.  it  is  like  that  of  the 
Mcilianis,  and  bonnets  are  worn ;  in  the  N.  they 
wear  hat« ;  the  men  dress  in  a  short  close  jacket, 
and  close  hose,  both  of  black  cloth ;  leathern 
gaiters,  and  shoes  of  undrest  skin,  tied  with  thongs 
of  the  same;  or  else  in  a  coarse  long  jacket, 
coming  down  far  below  the  waist ;  wide  hose  full 
uf  plaits;  and  ill-cut  gaiters  of  coarse  cloth, 
£istened  across  with  conls:  the  females  wear  a 
large  full-plaited  petticoat  of  dingy  scarlet.  The 
Calabrese  speak  a  peculiar  Italian  dialect,  pro- 
nouncing the  d  and  t,  the  p  and  6,  alike.  They 
are  genially  poor;  the  marriage  portion  of  a  girl 
is  frequently  only  a  small  piece  of  vineyard,  or 
even  a  single  fruit-tree.  Gipsies  are  numerous, 
occupying  themselves  in  making  small  iron 
articles. 

Bef(»re  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Calabria 
was  subdivided  into  many  republics,  forming  part 
uf  Magna  Gnecia,  a  region  that  comprised  all  Italy 
^.  of  Naples.  After  the  fall  of  the  VVestem  empire, 
it  fell  successively  under  the  mle  of  Odoacer,  Theo- 
doric,  and  subsequently  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
who  possessed  it  till  the  ye.ar  929,  when  X\\q  Arabs, 
from  Sicily,  established  themselves  in  a  few  forts, 
whence  they  extended  their  rule  over  the  rest  of 
the  pro\dnce.  A  centuiy  and  a  half  afterwards  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Normans,  when  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apuglia,  with  the  history  of  which  province  its 
own  is  subsequently  connected.  At  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  old  pro\'inces,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king  of  Italy,  in  1861,  Calabria  was 
divided  into  the  three  new  provinces  of  Cosenza, 
Kcggio,  and  Catauzaro. 

CALAHORRA  (an.  Calagumis  Nasica),  a  city 
of  Spain,  prov.  Soria,  on  the  Cidacos,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ebro ;  24  m.  SE.  LogroHo,  43  m. 
SSVV.  Pampeluna.  Pop.  7,106  in  1857.  The  city 
has  a  cathedral  and  an  episcopal  palace.  The 
neighbourhood  produces  grain,  pulse,  hemp,  flax, 
fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  This  was  a  Roman  town  of 
some  note,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Quintilian. 

CALAIS,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  ddp.  Pas- 
du-Calais,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  20 
m.  NNE.  Boulogne,  on  the  Northern  Railway  of 
France.  Pop.  12,934  in  1861.  The  town  is  of  a 
square  form,  and  is  well  fortified;  being  surrounded 
by  walls  and  bastions,  and  protected  on  the  W. 
side  by  a  strong  citadel,  commanding  the  town  and 
harbour,  and  towanls  the  sea  by  several  forts ;  the 
countrj'  round  may  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
laid  under  water  by  means  of  sluices.  It  is  gene- 
rally pretty  well  built,  the  houses  being  of  brick, 
and'  the  streets  broad  and  straight.  It  labours 
under  a  deficiency  of  spring-water,  the  want  of 
which  is  but  indmerently  supplied  by  the  rain- 
water collected  in  cisterns.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  thep/ace  d*armesy  having  round  it  several 
good  houses,  and  a  handsome  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
gate  on  the  road  to  Paris,  constructed  in  1685,  is 
a  fine  piece  of  architecture.  The  parish  church, 
erected  by  the  English,  is  a  large,  fine  building, 
with  a  lofty  spire.  A  tower,  near  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  serves  as  a  light-house ;  the  light,  which  is 
revohing,  being  elevated  118  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  A  pillar  has  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Louis  XVIII.  landed  on  his  return  to  France 
in  1814.  The  Hotel  Dcssin,  comprising,  besides 
an  excellent  inn,  a  theatre,  public  baths,  atid  a 
posting  establishment,  is  the  finest  building  in  the 
town.  The  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees, 
form  an  i^reeable  promenade.  Caltus  derives  its 
principal  importance  from  its  being  the  nearest 
French  port  to  England :  it  is  only  20^  m.  from 
the  South  Foreland,  and  22J  m.  from  Dover,  with 
which,  and  London,  and  other  English  ports,  it 
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h&9  dail  y  P  team  com  m  un  ieat  i  on  ^  The  mail  stf^  m  cr ^ 
from  Dover*  which  arrive  twitie  a  ihiv,  niaki's  the 
passage  in  libinit  one  hour  and  a  hal/.  The  t<iml 
nuraEKir  of  [inj^cngcr!*  embarkini:  and  disera bark- 
ing: at  Calnb  nnnjunt^^'il  t-o  iLM.ori:-!  in  the  year 
iXi'iA.  (Report  of  Mr^  Coiimil  Jlttthum  on  tlie 
Traile  of  Calais.)  The  eutnince  t^">  the  har^otir  is 
hiitw&m  two  pieni|r  nearly  |  m.  in  len;;rh,  Excel- 
lent aiicbumgip  ground  exists  in  the  outer  mad, 
from  2  to  3  m.  NW.  (tarn  Uic  hnrljour.  Thrrp  are, 
a  tribunal  of  C(iniraer(:e^  Mt^hiiob  of  liidn^i^riijthy 
anil  do^ipa,  and  a  public  blirary,  with  li?.oiii>  vitb. 
MjiniLfactiLTC!^  of  Lace  employ  some  KM\ii  UatuU, 
chit  fly  in  ttio  »ubnrb  of  St,  Pierre-lcs-Calais. 
V*^;*rtelfl  arc.  Htird  out  for  the  cod,  herring,  aJid 
mnifkerel  fi'^Ikern^",  and  a  rini^idi.'niTfle  trade  is  car™ 
rit'd  on  in  f*ah  and  -ipirits;  ivhi^^  [hi'  town  derives 
miK'h  iwnetit  from  ttie  ri'E^itrt.  of  travf-Llerft  to  an^l 
from  Englsnd.  It  comniuiiiuite^  with  ttie  Aa,  anrl 
cfni&equently  with  Su  Omer,  by  means  of  a  canal 
ahLtut  21  nj.  ill  length. 

tjhvard  1  [  [,  toiiik  Cal#ik,  after  a  ItMigthrrted  nnd 
moTuorahle  i^iege,  in  J^M7.  The  uhstinati.-  rt^- 
si^tance  made  by  the  iMMief^etl  so  much  incenwed 
the  contjnerort  that  he  determined  Ui  pnt  to  difath 
six  priJK^ipal  buT>;e-Jwe§i  of  Ihc  tt^vn,  who,  tn  save 
their  fellovv-citi^.eiiH,  had  rrmi^^ririnhnouHly  placed 
themselves  nt  hi.-*  dl^^iosal,  Hut  he  wiw  driven 
from  it  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  QuiH-n 
Philippa*  'llic  English  retained  poF^sessiim  of  l^alais 
for  mr>re  than  two  v^ntnfitis,  or  till  15.51^.  when  it 
wji#i  til  ken  by  suqirise  by  the  Out  dc  Guine.  In 
litiu^  it  waa  taken  by  the  Archduke  Allwrt;  liut  in 
IbMii  was  restored  to  France  by  ttie  tntYaty  of 
Vi^n'ins.  It  rlesenrcs  fo  be  mentioned,  to  the 
hiiiiour  of  Calais,  thiit  it  in  one  of  the  verv  few 
towiH  of  FnuR-e  hi  whiiHi  no  indiTiduali  lost 
his  life  on  account  of  jioHiics  duritig  ttie  lieviM 
lution. 

Calais  (St.)»  a  town  of  France,  <lf'p,  Sarthe, 
cap,  arrond.,  on  the  Aiiilk-,  26  ra.  ESK.  Mans, 
Pop.  ;j,73tj  in  imi.  The  town  ha^  a  tine  Gothic 
chun  h»  a  larfje  square  or  placej  and  two  prome- 
nades; and  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  priinar\' 
jurisdiction,  and  of  a  communal  college.  There 
arc  manufiicturc^of  Fierfi:i.'js  hiien,  andcott^m  stuffs, 
with  tauiK^ries  and  glajSH-works*  The  countrv 
round  i»  barrt^i,  bebig  principally  occupied  witK 
hiatlLM  and  I'orostSv 

i'ALASClBElTA,  a  tofl-n  of  Sicily,  val.  Cala- 
tanisetta,  cap.  canL,  15  m,  NE.  CalataniHettA. 
Pop.  5,<HJy  in  1B62.  There  are  in  the  environs 
numiTnurt  caverns, 

CALATAllELLOTA,  or  CALTABKLt.OTA,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  val  dl  Girgenti,  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  moiniiain  near  to,  and  overlooking,  the 
conrwe  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  ]i}  m.  XE, 
Sciacco.  Pop»  Oj(j2i  in  18tl2.  The  town  is  very 
dit!it:ult  of  access.  Triw^tila,  a  stron^'^  <  ily  of  ;m- 
cii^n I  Sicily,  was  si tuatetl  within  a  slutn  di-^tnure 
of  the  modern  town.  This  city  is  famous  in  hi;*- 
torj',  fr<tm  its  having  lieen  the  stronf^hold  ot*  the 
revolted  slaves  during  the  dangerous  senile  in- 
sumption  that  bruke  out  in  Sicily,  h^4  or  lOt^ 
yc^iTH  li.c.  Uwinjj  to  the  fltreni:;th  of  the  tity, 
a]]f|  till:'  talents  of  their  Icatlcr  Athenio,  the  in- 
suri^ents  were  able  to  defend  themselves  for  four 
years*  and  wore  not  sulKjued  till  a  conHiderable 
army,  headed  by  Aquilius,  the  colleague  of  Murini^, 
wa-!  f^ciit  agahist  them,  (Ancient  Universal  I  lis;., 
xiii.  .!i>,  *^vo,  ed,)  In  more  modpni  times,  Roger 
I.  defeated  the  Saracens,  witJi  great  slaiigliter,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town. 

CALATAFISU,  a  town  of  Sicily,  val  ili  Tra- 
pani»  <ap.  cant.,  7  ra.  S\V,  Alcamo,  Pop.  B,t^^3 
w  I^*j2.  The  town  is  ugly  anil  ill  built.  Its 
ca-itle,  now  in  ruins,  sCaud^  on  the  summit  of  a 
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hillf  in  a  commanding  situation.  The  environs 
are  well  cultivated. 

CALATAGIRONE,  or  CALTAGIRONE,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  val  di  Catania,  cap.  distr.,  on  the 
declivitv  of  a  mountain,  85  m.  SW.  Catania.  Pop. 
23,672  m  1862.  The  town  stands  in  a  salubrious 
situation,  and  is  said  to  be  the  richest  and  best 
^vemed  city  of  Sicily.  Streets  clean,  spacious, 
well  paved,  and  tolerablv  lighted;  many  of«the 
palaces  and  other  public  buildings  are  handsome, 
and  the  market  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  at 
moderate  rates.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has 
several  churches  and  convents,  a  royal  college,  a 
hospital,  and  an  orphan  hospital.  The  inhabitants 
nre  industrious,  and  have  made  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency of  any  in  the  island  in  the  useful  arts.  A 
kind  of  soft  argillaceous  earth  is  found  here,  and 
manufactured  into  tolerable  imitations  of  the 
Saxon  porcelain ;  groups  of  figures,  in  the  various 
costumes  of  Sicily,  are  also  formed  from  it  with 
infinite  taste,  The  neighbourhood  afibrds  saffron 
and  yellow  ochre,  bistre,  soda,  and  other  colouring 
materials.  A  grand  festival  and  fair  is  held  for 
fifteen  days  in  October,  during  which  great  sales 
are  made  of  cattle,  cloth,  honey,  wax,  poultiy, 
and  a^cultural  produce.  It  is  supposed,  from 
the  existence  of  sepulchres  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Sybla  Harea 
of  the  ancients. 

CALATANISETTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  cap. 
prov.  of  the  same  name,  in  a  large  and  fertile 
plain,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Salso,  62  m.  S£. 
Palermo.  Pop.  18,511  in  1862.  The  town  is  well 
built ;  has  broad  and  straight  streets,  a  fine  square ; 
is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  has  a  civil  and  crimi- 
nal court.  In  its  environs,  at  a  place  named  Terra 
Pi  lata,  are  two  salses  that  emit  hydrogen  gas. 

CALATAYUD  (an.  JBUbilis),  a  city  of  Spain, 
Aragon,  cap.  district,  on  the  Jalon,  at  its  con- 
fiueuce  with  the  Jiloca,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  45  m. 
SW.  Saragossa,  115  m.  KE.  Madrid,  on  the  railway 
from  Saragossa  to  Madrid.  Pop.  9,830  in  1857.  The 
town  has  a  laige  square,  full  of  shops ;  pleasant 
and  shady  promenades,  a  fountain  with  elavenjets 
tfeauj  and  a  magnificent  lavadero;  an  episco^ial 
palace;  a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Junta;  a 
house  of  industry,  two  hospitals,  and  barracks  for 
4,000  troops.  Streets  and  houses  regularly  built ; 
there  are  three  bridges  over  the  river.  It  has 
'several  elementary  schools,  and  two  grammar- 
schools,  with  manufactures  of  common  cloths, 
brown  paper,  and  leather.  The  soil  abounds  in 
cathartic  salts,  and  there  are  several  chalybeate 
springs,  and  extensive  caverns,  from  whose  rooft 
hang  concretions,  said  to  be  sulphate  of  lead. 
This  was  a  Roman  town,  and  is  celebrated  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  Mardal,  who  has  eulogised 
its  manufactorv  of  arms. 

CALATRAVA  LA  VIEJA,  in  Spain,  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  of  Calatrava,  the  Oretum 
or  Oria  of  the  Romans,  on  the  Guadiana,  prov. 
La  Maucha,  12  NE.  Cuidad  Real,  15  m.  N.  Alma- 
pro.  The  order  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava  had 
Its  origin  here.  The  city  being  menaced  by  the 
Moors,  in  1158,  was  abandoned  by  the  Templars, 
who  had  held  it  for  ten  years,  and  Sancho  III. 
promised  it  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  its 
defence.  Raymond,  abbot  of  Fitero,  and  Diego 
Velasquez,  o^ered  themselves  for  the  task,  and 
were  furnished  with  money,  arms,  and  mu- 
nitions. A  cnisadc  was  proclaimed,  and  plenary 
indulgences  were  granted  to  all  who  should  be 
found  at  the  defence  of  Calatrava.  The  Moors, 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  these  preparations,  aban- 
doned their  enterprise,  and  Velasquez,  in  his  turn, 
made  several  incursions  into  their  territories.  On 
this,  tlie   king  confirmed  the  grant,  with  new 
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donations.  The  order  was  then  regularly  (agB- 
nised,  in  two  classes,  one  for  the  service  of  the 
choir,  and  the  other  for  the  field ;  butthekniglits, 
on  the  death  of  Raymond,  separated  themselves 
from  the  monks,  and  chose  a  grand  master  distinct 
from  the  abbot,  who  returned  with  his  monks  to 
Fitero.  The  kiiights  subsequently  acquired  great 
fame  and  riches  in  their  contests  with  the  Moors ; 
but  having  sustained  serious  reverscss,  and  quaniel- 
ling  among  themselves,  the  pope  adjudged  the 
grand-mastership  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

CALCUTTA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bengal,  cap.  of  the  British  dom.  in  the  East, 
and  seat  of  the  supreme  govemm.,  in  a  level  tract 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  an  arm  of  the 
Ganges,  about  100  m.  N.  of  the  Bav  of  Bengal ; 
lat  229  23'  N.,  long.  88°  28'  E.  Pop.  418,182  in 
1861,  of  whom  274,385  Hindoos,  and  110.918  Ma- 
hometans. Tliis  pop.  is  exclusive  of  about  180,000 
dwellers  in  the  environs  who  come  daily  into  the 
city.  On  approaching  Calcutta  from  the  sea,  the 
stranger  is  struck  with  the  magnificence  c^  its 
appearance  ;  the  elegant  villas  on  each  side  of  the 
nver;  the  government  botanical  gardens;  the 
spires  of  the  churches  and  temples,  and  the  strong 
and  regular  citadel  of  Fort  William.  Including 
Fort  William,  the  Esplanade,  drc,  Calcutta  ex- 
tends along  tiie  bank  of  the  river,  from  Kidderpore 
to  Coasipore,  a  distance  of  6  m.,  with  a  variable 
breadth,  but  averaging  about  1|  m.  A  handsome 
quay,  called  the  Strand,  Ls  contmued  for  2  or  3  m. 
along  the  bank,  from  the  point  at  which  the  espla- 
nade meets  the  city :  it  is  raised  40  ft.  above  low 
water  mark,  and  furnished  with  about  thirty  prin- 
cipal ffhauUj  or  flights  of  steps,  for  landing'  The 
Hooghly  is  here  about  a  mile  in  width  at  high 
water,  or  at  least  twice  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
below  London  Bridge,  and  is,  like  that  river, 
crowded  with  shipping ;  vessels  of  all  descriptiom 
being  able  to  lie  lUmost  close  to  the  quay.  The 
residences  of  Europeans  are  mostly  detached  from 
each  other,  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  situated  in  Chowringhee  (the  S. 
portion  of  the  dty,  Iving  at  the  ed^e  of  a  portion 
of  the  esplanade),  or  in  the  suburbs  m  that  quarter, 
as  Garden  Reach,  where  the  villas  exhibit  much 
beauty,  and  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
mango,  jack,  and  other  fruit  tree&  The  citadel, 
or  Fort  William,  which  stands  near  Kidderpore, 
about  ^  m.  SW.  the  city,  is  not  only  the  strongest 
and  most  complete  fortress  in  India,  bat  in  the 
British  dominions ;  it  is,  however,  lai^ge,  and  would 
require  for  its  proper  defence,  10,000  men.  It  is 
an  octagon ;  the  nve  faces  on  the  land  side  are 
regular,  the  three  others,  toward  the  river,  vair 
according  to  circumstances.  The  bastions  have 
vei^'^  salient  orillons,  and  every  curtain  is  covered 
with  a  large  half-moon,  mounting  twenty-six 
pieces  of  cannon :  the  outworks  are  very  extensive, 
out  not  much  raised  above  the  level  of  ihe  sur- 
rounding country,  and  Fort  William  does  not, 
therefore,  make  an  imposing  appearance  from 
without.  It  contains  an  excellent  arsenal,  and  a 
cannon-foundry;  its  interior  is  beautifully  laid 
out  in  walks  and  grass-plots,  shaded  with  rows  of 
trees,  intermixed  with  piles  of  shells  and  cannon 
balls.  It  is  usually  garrisoned  by  one  strong 
European  regiment,  two  native  regiments,  and  a 
strong  detachment  of  artillery ;  was  built  by  L<wd 
Clive  soon  after  the  battle  of  Plassey ;  and  has 
cost  from  first  to  last  2,000,000^  Calcutta  has  no 
defence  other  than  this  fortress;  the  ditch  and 
mound,  constructed  by  the  early  settlers  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Mahrattas,  were  destroyed  by  Marq. 
WeUesley,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by  the 
*  circular  road,'  which  marks  the  boondaxy  of  the 
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liberties  of  Calcutta,  and  of  the  odnainistration  of 
English  law.  Between  the  fort  and  the  city  there 
hi  an  extengive  open  plain  called  the  Esplanade, 
lieing  a  continuation  of  the  glacis,  the  fashionable 
re«ort  for  driving  and  riding.  On  it  is  the  govern- 
ment-house, in  a  line  with  which  there  is  a  range 
of  veTy  handsome  dwelling-houses.  Ohowringhee, 
formerly  a  collection  of  huts,  is  now  a  vilh^^  of 
palaces  and  extends  for  a  considerable  distance 
mlo  the  countrj-.  Behind  Chowringhee,  the  native 
or  *  Black  Town  *  stretches  along  the  river  to  the 
N.,  and  exhibits  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  part 
inhabited  by  Europeans.  Its  streets  are  dingy, 
narrow,  and  crooked,  and  consbt  of  huts  of  earth 
baked  in  the  sun,  or  of  tv^dsted  bamboos,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  ruinous  brick  bazaars, 
pools  of  dirty  water,  cocoa-trees,  and  little  gardens, 
and  a  few  l^ge  and  fine,  but  generally  ver}'  dirty 
houses,  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  residences  of 
wealthy  natives.  There  are  some  small  mosques 
of  pretty  architecture,  and  verj'  neatly  kept,  and 
some  pagodas,  but  mostly  ruinous  and  decayed ; 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  Bengal  being  chiefly 
conspicuous  in  their  worship  of  the  Ganges,  and 
in  some  ugly  painted  wooden  or  plaster  idols, 
with  all  manner  of  heads  and  arms,  which  are  set 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  dty.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  large 
sums  were  spent  in  the  improvement  and  ventila- 
tion of  Calcutta ;  a  street  60  ft.  wide  was  carried 
through  its  centxe  in  its  longest  diameter,  and 
sever^  squares  were  laid  open,  each  having  a 
tank  or  reservoir  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by 
planted  walks.  The  largest  square,  which  is  near 
the  S.  extremity,  is  500  ^'ards  on  each  side,  and 
contains  a  tank  60  ft  deep.  There  are  no  covered 
ways,  as  in  the  cities  of  Persia  and  Turkey, 
though,  firom  the  violent  heats  and  rains,  such 
would  be  v^ry  desirable.  The  bazaars  in  the 
native  town  are  verj'  inferior,  and  the  shops  and 
warehouses  have  all  a  mean  appearance:  the 
public  buildings  there  are  few  and  small,  and  there 
IS  not  a  single  minaret  in  the  whole  place.  The 
most  remarkable  public  edifice  is  the  government- 
house,  which  was  built  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  consists  of  a  centre  and  four  wings,  connected 
together  by  circular  passages,  so  constructed  as  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  tlie  air  from  whichever  quarter 
the  wind  blows.  The  wings  contain  the  private 
apartments,  and  that  on  the  "SK,  the  coundl- 
ruom ;  the  centre  has  two  very  fine  rooms,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  the  ball-room,  and  both  are 
lighted  by  a  profusion  of  lustres,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  exhibit  much  good  taste:  the 
architecture  of  most  of  the  building  is  of  the  Ionic 
order.  The  other  chief  edifices  are  the  town  and 
custom-houses,  the  mint,  St.  John's  cathedral, 
and  another  English  church,  all  of  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  government-house;  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  church,  a  very  handsome  structure ; 
the  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Armenian  churches ; 
the  courts  of  justice,  barracks,  gaol,  and  hospitals. 
There  are  many  public  colleges  and  benevolent 
institutions;  as  the  Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  and 
Anglo-Indian  colleges,  and  the  college  at  Fort 
William ;  the  Calcutta  grammar,  free,  and  other 
charity  schools;  the  military  and  female  orphan 
asvlums;  and  poor- funds;  besides  many  bible, 
missionary,  and  other  religious  associations.  On 
the  NW.  side  of  the  river  are  the  extensive  suburb 
of  Howrah,  opposite  the  '  Black  Town,'  and  the 
botanic  garden,  opposite  the  citadel.  Near  the 
latter  is  the  bishop's  college,  a  handsome  building 
in  the  Elizabethan  Gothic  stj'le,  occupying  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle  150  ft.  square,  erected  in 
1820,  for  the  education  of  a  clerical  Ixnly,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  at  the 


suggestion  of  Bishop  Middleton.  The  botanic 
garden  is  beautifully  laid  out,  and  covers  300 
acres  of  ground :  between  it  and  the  bishop's  col- 
lege there  is  an  extensive  plantation  of  teak, 
which,  although  not  in  its  native  soil,  thrives  ex- 
ceedingly well.  There  are  several  dry  and  other 
docks  on  both  sides  the  river,  in  which  vessels  of 
any  size  may  be  built  and  repaired ;  but  the  ships 
constructed  here  are  of  inferior  durabilitv  to  those 
built  at  Bombay,  in  consequence  of  the  framework 
being  of  inferior  wood,  and  the  visible  portions 
and  upper  works  alone  of  teak ;  all  the  timber  in 
Calcutta  also,  without  the  fact  being  outwardly 
obvious,  suffers  greatly  from  the  devastations  of 
the  white  ant.  In  every  part,  this  city  is  covered 
by  an  amazing  multitude  of  little  pools,  or  reser- 
voirs, yet  the  soil  on  which  it  stands  is  remarkablv 
deficient  in  springs,  none  having  been  met  with 
even  after  boring  down  140  ft.,  till  1828,  and  sub- 
sequently, when  Dr.  Strong  found  some  in  isolated 
spots,  at  a  depth  of  70  fl.  The  drainings  of  the 
place,  with  such  portions  of  the  refuse  as  are  not 
devoured  by  crows,  kites,  vultures,  adjutants,  and 
pariah-dogs,  which  abound  in  the  streets,  and  at 
night  by  foxes  and  jackals  from  the  surrounding 
country,  are  conveyed  away,  by  a  canal,  to  a 
large  shallow  salt  lagune  about  4^  m.  distant,  to- 
wfljrds  the  E.  Between  the  city  and  this  lagune 
the  country  is  filled  with  gardens,  orchards,  and 
villages,  but  is  little  inhabited  by  Europeans.  The 
tract  to  the  N.  is  drier,  healthier,  and  more  open ; 
and  the  two  great  roads  to  Dumdum,  the  artillery 
cantonment,  and  Barrackpore,  the  country  seat  of 
the  governor-general,  lie  over  a  vast  extent  of 
fertile  country,  divided  into  rice-fields,  orchards, 
and  gardens,  and  swarming  with  population.  The 
vicinity  of  Calcutta  is  very  pleasing ;  as  soon  as 
its  boundary  is  passed,  the  roads  wind  through 
beautiful  villages,  overhung  with  the  finest  and 
most  picturesque  foliage  the  world  can  show,  of 
the  banyan,  the  palm,  the  tamarind,  and  the 
bamboo.  Sometimes  the  glade  opens  to  plains 
covered  with  the  rice-harvest,  or  to  a  sight  of  the 
broad,  bright  river,  with  its  ships  and  wooded 
shores ;  sometimes  it  contracts  into  little  winding 
tracks,  through  fruit-trees,  gardens,  and  cottages ; 
the  gardens  fenced  in  with  hedges  of  (doe  and  pine- 
apple ;  the  cottages  neater  than  those  of  Calcutta, 
and  mostly  of  mats  and  white  wicker-work,  with 
thatched  roofs  and  cane  verandahs,  with  gourds 
trailing  over  them,  and  the  broad,  tall  plantains 
clustenng  round  them.  The  rainy  season  at  Cal- 
cutta generally  begins  about  June  12,  and  termi- 
nates Oct.  14.  The  average  fall  of  rain  for  three 
recent  vears  was  69*83  inches;  the  annual 
mean  of  the  barometer  is  29*764 ;  of  the  ther- 
mometer, 78°  13'.  The  most  pleasant  and  tempe- 
rate period  of  the  ^ear  is  from  Oct.  to  March ;  by 
the  middle  of  Apnl,  the  weather  becomes  oppres- 
sively hot,  often  rising  to  100°  Fahr. 

Calcutta  enjoys  a  very  extensive  internal  navi- 
gation, by  means  of  the  Ganges,  and  its  numerous 
arms  and  tributaries;  and  it  monopolises  the 
whole  of  the  external  trade  of  Bengal  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  into  Calcutta,  including 
treasure,  amounted  to  20,'240,943i:.  in  1860;  to 
15,024,075/L  in  1861 ;  and  to  14,294,987/.  in  1862. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  12,125,807/.  in 
1860;  12,577,760/.  in  1861;  and  12,704,931/.  in 
1862.  During  the  same  three  years,  the  shipping 
of  Calcutta  was  as  follows.  In 'i860,  there  entered 
262  vessels,  of  117,861  tons,  and  cleared  342,  of 
157,306  tons;  1861,  there  entered  226  vessels,  of 
101,225  tons,  and  there  cleared  358,  of  161,823 
tons.  Finally,  in  1862,  there  entered  428  vessels, 
of  198,234  tons,  and  there  cleared  718  vessels,  of 
259,281   tons.     The  statistics  of  shipping  here 
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given  are  exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade,  which  is 
very  considerable.  Innumerable  small  craft  daily 
arrive  from  the  interior,  laden  with  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  different  prova. ;  and  the 
Calcutta  market  is  well  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  nrovisions :  game,  snipes,  wild 
ducks,  teal,  and  ortolans,  are  comparatively  cheap ; 
stall-fed  venison  is  as  fat  as  in  Enghind,  but  with- 
out flavour :  an  immense  varietv  of  fruits  of  fine 
quality  appear  on  European  tables;  and  an  ex- 
quisite luxury  is  met  with  in  the  tapaaci  ot 
mango-fish  (so  called  because  it  is  in  season  with 
the  mango  fruit),  and  which  has  been  hitherto 
found  only  in  the  rivers  of  Bengal,  the  Birmaii 
empire,  and  the  Camboja  rivers. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Calcutta  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  establishment  of  a 
railway  system' in  India.  The  CalcutUand  South 
Eastern  railway  was  opened  throughout  Jan.  22nd, 
1863;  the  'Eaatem  Bengal,'  from  Calcutta  to 
Dacca,  was  opened  Nov.  15th,  1862;  and  the 
*  East  Indian,'  from  Calcutta  to  the  Northern 
Provinces,  w^as  opened  as  far  as  Benares,  Dec 
22nd,  1862.  By  means  of  these  lines,  the  city  has 
become  one  of  the  central  points  of  railway  com- 
munication in  India. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  unequallv  distri- 
buted :  its  N.  and  central  portions,  especially  the 
former,  are  very  densely  inhabited ;  the  S.  part  much 
less  so,  owing  to  the  dwellings  of  Europeans  being 
so  much  more  widely  dispersed.  Calcutta  is  the 
seat  of  the  chief  Protestant  bishop  of  India  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England ;  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  justice;  of  one  of  the  courts  of  circuit 
and  appeal  for  the  presidency  of  Bengal ;  of  a 
\icar-apostolic  of  the  Romish  church,  with  autho- 
rity over  14  priests  and  10  churches,  one  of  which 
is  in  that  city. 

European  society  in  Calcutta  is  gay  and  convi- 
vial ;  and  fetes  and  dinner-parties,  both  numerous 
and  splendid,  are  given  by  the  government  oflBcers 
and  wealthy  private  individuals.  A  certain  degree 
of  formality  and  stiffness  is,  however,  very  preva- 
lent; and  the  Brahminical  institution  of  eagles 
would  appear  to  have  communicated  itself  to  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  Europeans. 

Bishop  Heber  obsei^'^es  in  his  *  Journal '  that  the 
large  dinner-parties,  in  addition  to  the  geographical 
situation,  and  other  local  peculiarities ;  the  aspect 
and  architecture  of  the  place ;  the  multitude  of 
servants,  and  want  of  furniture  in  the  houses, 
tend,  except  in  respect  of  climate,  to  give  Calcutta  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Petersburg.  Besides  private 
parties,  there  are  public  subscription  assemblies, 
with  conversazioni,  concerts,  and  a  theatre,  though 
the  latter  is  but  little  freonented.  It  is  usual  with 
Europeans  to  rise  early,  tne  pleasant«st  part  of  the 
day  being  the  first  of  the  morning;  after  tiffin 
(lunch),  which  is  taken  between  2  and  8  o'clock, 
many  persons,  during  the  summer  heats,  retire  to 
sleep  for  two  or  three  hours ;  at  sunset  the  fashion- 
able drives  of  the  Esplanade  are  crowded  with 
European  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  and  the  dinner-hour 
soon  after  succeeds.  The  equipages  of  Calcutta 
embrace  barouches,  chariots,  tilburies,  gigs,  Ac.  as 
in  England,  drawn  by  a  breed  of  horses  which 
have  been  greatly  improved  through  the  govern- 
ment stud  and  *  importations  from  Europe  and 
Arabia :  but  a  grotesque  and  peculiar  appearance 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  European  in  the  intermixture 
of  Asiatic  costumes,  and  black  coachmen,  in  the 
scene.  Most  visits  at  a  short  distance  are  paid  in 
palanquins  the  bearers  of  which  are  from  Balasore, 
Behar,  or  the  northern  Circars,  and  run  silently, 
bare-headed,  and  almost  naked.  The  Anglo-Indian, 
or  half-caste  population,  the  product  of  an  inter- 
course between  Europeans  and  natives,  are  more 
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numerous  in  Calcutta  than  anywhere  else  in  India ; 
they  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  generally 
well  educated,  and  possess  a  degree  of  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  the  native  population,  though  ther 
are  without  any  political  influence.  All  of  them 
speak  English,  as  well  as  the  native  dialect. 
Many  of  the  half-caste  females,  daughtera  of  mo- 
thers of  high  caste,  are  educated  in  the  seminaries 
in  and  near  Calcutta,  and  often  many  Enropeans* 
when  they  are  said  to  make  most  nnexceptioiuble 
wives  and  mothers :  their  children,  in  this  case, 
lose  in  one  or  tw^o  generations  all  •distinctive  mark 
of  their  Indian  origin.  A  considerable  numlwr  of 
the  new  zemindars,  and  the  retired  traders  who 
have  become  wealthy,  reside  in  Calcutta;  where 
they  have  houses  handsomely  furnished  in  the 
European  style ;  drive  the  best  horses  and  equi- 
pages; have  adopted  English  habits  and  tastes; 
speak  the  English  language ;  enter  into  the  politio 
of  the  British  empire,  and  are  not  ignorant  of 
English  literature.  With  all  this,  the  education 
of  their  sons  is  often  miserably  n^lected,  and 
they  turn  out  mere  spendthri/ts;  but  the  fact 
is  siifficiently  and  generally  manifest,  that  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  all  ranks  show  a  willing- 
ness to  learn  and  speak  English,  an  increasing 
anxiety  to  send  their  children  to  school  and  a 
growing  neglect  of  caste  and  other  national  pre- 
judices. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  natives  have  a  very  bad 
character,  being  proficients  in  intrigue,  falsehood, 
and  chicanery ;  prone  to  peijurj',  theft,  gambling, 
and  aH  kinds  of  dishonesty ;  and  of  a  cowardly 
disposition  :  but  it  is  generally'  admitted  that  the 
morality  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Calaitta  is 
at  a  lower  ebb  than  that  of  those  in  the  provincial 
districts.  A  perceptible  amtedraent  in  the  morals 
and  pursuita  of  the  people  is,  however,  said  to  be 
taking  place.  The  Bengalee  dialect,  which  had 
long  been  looked  on  with  much  prejudice  by  the 
natives  of  India,  is  now  reviving,  and  vatioos 
worisH  are  published  in  it  every  year.  Numeioos 
periodical  works,  and  newspapers,  issue  from  the 
press.  There  are  several  distinguished  sdentilic, 
literary,  and  other  associations  in  Calcutta;  as  the 
Asiatic  Society,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Sir  \V. 
Jones;  the  Aiedical  and  Physical,  Agricultnral 
and  Horticultural  Societies;  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Trade  Association. 

In  1698  the  British  factory  was  removed  thither 
from  Hooghly ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  Calcutta  was  but  a  paltr>'  village,  belong- 
ing to'the  Nuddea  district,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  husbandmen.  Chowringhee  was  also  bat  a  straf^- 
gling  village,  and  a  forest  jungle,  interspeised  here 
and  there  with  patehes  of  cultivated  land,  covered 
what  is  now  the  Esplanade,  so  late  as  17.56.  In 
that  year  Suraja-ul-Dowlah,  the  soubahdar  of 
Bengal,  dispossessed  the  English  of  their  settlement ; 
on  which  occasion  146  Englishmen,  who  had  been 
left  to  defend  the  factorj',  were  shut  up  at  night  in 
the  black  hole  (a  part  oY  the  old  fort,  taken  down 
in  1818),  of  which  number  only  23  were  found 
alive  next  morning.  Col.  Clive,  with  some  Madras 
troops,  retook  Calcutta  Jan.  1, 1757;  since  whii'h 
it  has  been  quietly  retained  by  the  British,  and 
risen  to  its  present  degree  of  importance. 

CALDER  a  river  of  England,  in  Yoikshiit, 
rises  on  the  SE.  side  of  Bole3WOTth-hill,in  the  grand 
central  range  of  English  mountains,  and  flowing 
in  an  E.  direction,  at  a  little  distance  froni  Halifax 
and  Dewsbury,  and  past  Wakefield,  unites  with 
the  Aire  at  Castleford.  This  river  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  canal  system  of  Yorkshire  and 
I  Lancashire,  and  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  a 
great  part  of  its  course.  Another  river  of  the 
same  name  rises  on  the  W.  side  of  the  same  hill, 
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and  flowing  W.,  falls  into  the  Ribble.  It  is  of  vcr>' 
inferior  importance.     (See  Humbek.) 

CALICUT,  a  marit.  distr.  of  Hiudostan,  prov. 
Makbar,  which  see. 

Caucut,  a  marit.  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of 
the  above  district,  and  of  the  prov.  Malabar,  85  m. 
SW.  Serineapatam,  and  380  ra.  WSVV.  Madras; 
lat,  1 1©  18'  N.,  long.  75©  50'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at 
24.000.  The  principal  exports  are  pepper,  teak, 
sandal'Wood,  ourdamoms,  coir,  cordage,  and  wax ; 
bat  Calicut  is  destitute  of  any  good  harbour. 
This  was  the  first  place  in  India  made  by  the 
Portuguese  under  Vasoo  de  Gama,  who  arrived  here 
18th  May,  1498.  In  1509  the  Portuguese  were  re- 
pulsed, with  great  slaughter,  in  an  attack  on  the 
place,  and  their  commander  killed.  In  1766  it  was 
taken  by  Hyder  AIL,  and  Tippoo  aftenvards  de- 
stroyed the  fort  aiid  town,  obliging  the  inhabitants 
to  migrate  to  Nelluni ;  but  on  the  conquest  of  the 
prov.  by  the  British  in  1790,  most  of  them  returned 
to  it,  and  in  1800  Calicut  again  nimibered  5,000 
houses. 

CALIFORNIA,  a  state  of  the  North  American 
Union,  34th  in  number  of  the  United  States^  ex- 
tending along  the  VV.  coast  of  North  America,  from 
the  32^°  to  42°  N.  kt.,  having  S.  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California  and  the  river  Gila,  by  which 
it  is  divided  from  Mexico ;  E.  the  Rio  Grande  or 
Del  Norte;  and  N.  the  state  of  Oregon,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  42nd  parallel  of  lat. 
Area  188,982  square  m". ;  pop.  379,994  in  1860,  of 
whom  34,919  were  Chinese,  236  Mexican  half- 
breeds,  anid  17,562  Indians.  The  state,  throughout 
its  area,  is  mountainous,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
extends,  under  different  names,  and  with  different 
altitudes,  in  a  nearly  continuous  chain,  from  the 
8.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  Russian  America. 
It  is  remar£iable  for  its  parallelism  and  proximity 
to  the  sea,  its  great  elevation,  and  its  numerous 
volcanic  peaks,  stretehing  far  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  Its  distance  from  the  coast  varies 
from  150  to  200  m.,  so  that  the  area  of  this  portion 
of  the  country  exceeds  100,000  sq.  m.  The  great 
mountain-wail  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  intercepts  the 
warm  vrinds  charged  with  vapour,  which  sweep 
across  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  precipitates  their  accumu- 
lated moisture  in  fertilismg  rains  and  snows  upon 
its  western  flank,  and  leaves  cold  and  dry  winds  to 
pass  on  to  the  E.  Hence  the  characteristic  differ- 
ence of  the  two  regions — mildness,  fertility,  and  a 
superb  vegetable  kingdom  on  the  one  side,  com- 
parative barrenness  and  cold  on  the  other. 

Betw^n  the  latitude  of  34°  and  41°,  a  range  of 
low  mountains  or  hills  runs  close  along  the  shore, 
the  culminating  point  of  which,  the  Monte  del 
Diavoloj  close  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  attains 
to  the  height  of  3,674  ft.  The  valley  between 
thb  coast  chain  and  the  grand  barrier  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  comprises  the  vaUevs  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  500  m.  in  length,  and  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  California.  The'  western 
flank  of  the  Sierra  belongs  to  the  latter.  It  is  a 
long,  wide  slope,  timbered  and  grassy,  with  inter- 
vals of  arable  land,  copiously  watered  with  nu- 
merous and  bold  streams,  and  without  the  cold 
which  its  name  and  altitude  might  implv.  It  is 
from  40  to  70  m.  in  width  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  to  the  termination  of  the  foot  hills  on 
the  edge  of  the  valleys  below.  Timber  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  products  of  this  slope,  the 
whole  being  heavily  wooded,  first  with  oaks, 
which  predominate  to  about  half  the  elevation  of 
the  mountain,  and  then  with  pines,  cj'press,  and 
cedars,  the  pines  predominating ;  and  hence  called 
the  pine  region,  as  that  below  is  called  the  oak 
•region,  though  mixed  with  other  trees.  The 
highest  summits  of  the  Sierra  are  naked,  massive 
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granite  rocks,  covered  with  snow,  in  sheltered 
places,  all  the  year  round.  Acorns  of  uncommon 
size,  and  not  bad  taste,  used  for  food  by  the  In- 
dians, abound  on  some  of  the  oaks.  The  cypress, 
pines,  and  cedar  are  between  100  and  250  ft.  in 
height,  and  from  5  to  12  ft.  in  diameter,  with  clean 
solid  stems.  Grass  abounds  on  almost  all  parts  of 
the  slope,  except  towards  the  highest  summits, 
and  is  fresh  and  green  all  the  year  round,  being 
neither  killed  by  cold  in  winter,  nor  dried  by  want 
of  rain  in  summer.  The  foot  hills  of  the  slope  are 
sufficientiy  fertile  and  genUe  to  admit  of  good 
settlements,  while  valleys,  coves,  beaches,  and 
meadows  of  arable  land*  are  found  throughout. 
Many  of  the  numerous  streams,  some  of  them 
amounting  to  considerable  rivers,  which  flow  down 
the  mountain  side,  make  handsome,  fertile  vallej's, 
and  furnish  good  water  power.  The  climate,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  is  that  of  constant 
spring. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  country  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  ocean  is  the  great  bay 
or  inlet  of  the  sea  called  San  Francisco.  It  has  a 
narrow  entrance  about  1  m.  in  width,  in  about  37° 
48'  N.  lat.  Within  it  expands  into  a  noble  basin 
stretching  NNW.  and  SSE.  60  or  70  m.,  and  E. 
about  50  m.,  being  di\'ided  into  the  three  great 
compartments  of  San  Pablo  on  the  N.,  Santa 
Clara  on  the  S.,  and  Suisoon  Bay  on  the  E.,  and 
affording  accommodation  to  all  the  navies  of  all 
the  countries  in  the  world.  Its  coast  line,  which 
extends  to  about  275  m.,  is  highly  diversified, 
displaying  a  singularly  rich  and  varied  outline. 
The  great  rivers,  the  Sacramento  from  the  N.,  and 
the  San  Joaquin  from  the  S.,  fall  into  this  bay. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  through  which  these 
rivers  flow  unite  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and 
form  an  immense  plain,  stretehing  N.  and  S.  above 
200  m.  This  great  valley  has  at  some  former 
period  been  evidently  a  lake ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  streams  which  flow  into  them  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered  would  be 
quite  dry  in  the  summer  months.  The  soil  is  a 
deep,  black,  alluvial  mould,  porous  and  extremely 
fertile.  It  was  formerly  overflowed  by  the  rivers 
in  the  rainy  season;  and  the  embankment  has 
been  one  of  the  first  objects  to  whicJi  the  attention 
of  the  settlers  was  directed.  Both  rivers,  but 
especially  the  Sacramento,  afford  every  facility 
for  steam  navigation.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
valle^V  of  the  San  Joaquin,  between  35<^  and  36^° 
lat.  IS  the  Tulare  (Bulrush)  Lake,  surrounded  by 
extensive  swamps  overgrown  with  luxuriant  bul- 
rushes, and  receiving  all  the  streams  in  the  S. 
end  of  the  valley.  In  the  wet  season  it  attains  to 
a  great  size,  its  surplus  waters  being  discharged 
into  the  San  Joaquin.  In  the  dry  season  it  is 
reduced  within  comparatively  narrow  boundaries, 
and  is  in  some  places  fordable. 

llie  appearance  of  the  N.  and  S.  portions  of 
California  differs  considerably,  the  former  being 
much  better  wooded  than  the  latter.  Below  the 
39th  deg.  lat.  the  forests  are  limited  to  some  scat- 
tered groves  of  oak  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
borders  of  the  streams ;  and  of  red  wood  on  the 
ridges  and  in  the  gorges  of  the  hills,  the  latter 
being  sometimes,  also,  covered  with  dwarfish 
shrubs.  With  these  exceptions  the  country  is 
clothed  in  the  wet  season  with  the  finest  herbage, 
consisting  either  of  different  grasses,  or  of  wild 
oats,  which,  in  the  valleys  especially,  grow  most 
luxuriantly.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dry 
season  it  has  a  bumt-up,  scorched  appearance,  and 
is  often  subjected  to  devastating  fires.  N.  of  the 
39th  deg.  lat.  the  forests  are  extensive  and  valu- 
able ;  and  are  fittM  to  afford  all  but  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  timber. 

R  R 
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The  temperature  is  a  ^i^ood  deal  higher  than 
in  the  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  E,  coast  of 
America.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons, — 
the  wet,  extending  from  April  to  November,  and 
the  dry.  In  the  former  the  rains,  though  not 
by  any  means  continuous,  are  frequent  and  heavy. 
In  the  S.  parts  of  the  country  the  dry  season 
commences  earlier  and  continues  longer  than  in 
the  N.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  latter  the 
district  immediately  contiguous  to  the  shore  is 
infested  with  fogs  and  cold  winds  from  the  sea. 
But  within  the  coast  range,  the  climate  is  delight^ 
ful ;  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  not  being 
so  great  as  to  hinder  labour,  while  the  nights  are 
cool  and  pleasant. 

The  country,  particularly  in  the  N.,  is  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and 
oats.  Wild  oats,  indeed,  as  already  noticed,  grow 
in  vast  quantities  all  along  the  coast,  and  as  far 
inland  as  the  sea-breeze  has  any  material  influence. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  all  the  edible  roots 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  with  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  vines,  and  other  fruits,  attain  to 
the  greatest  perfection.  In  the  southern  valleys 
between  the  coast-hills  and  the  Sierra  the  climate 
is  sufficiently  hot  to  mature  maize,  rice,  and 
tobacco.  The  heat  and  drought  of  summer  make 
irrigation  a  most  important  auxiliar}'^  in  farming 
operations ;  but  it  is  not  indispensable.  Van- 
couver found,  in  1792,  at  the  mission  of  San 
Buonaventura,  lat.  34^  16',  apples,  pears,  plums, 
figs,  oranges,  grapes,  peaches,  and  pomegranates 
growing  together  with  the  plantain,  banana,  cocoa- 
nut,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo,  and  all  yielding  fniit 
in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Humboldt 
says  that  the  olive  oil  of  California  is'equal  to  that 
of  Andalusia,  and  the  wine  like  that  of  the  Canary- 
Islands.  The  valleys  are  overgrown  with  wild 
mustard,  the  vineyards  and  olive  orchards  ate 
decayed  and  neglected ;  and  in  a  few  places  onl^ 
do  we  see  the  evidences  of  what  the  country  is 
capable.  At  San  Buonaventura  the  olive  trees 
are  often  found  in  January,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  neglected  fruit ;  and  the  mission  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  (lat.  36°)  is  distin^ushed  for  the 
excellence  of  its  olives,  which  are  hner  and  larger 
than  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Among  the  vnld  animals  are  bisons,  bears, 
wolves,  toxcs,  wildcats,  polecats,  otters,  beavers, 
hares,  rabbits,  and  a  profusion  of  other  kinds  of 
game.  Large  herds  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  deer, 
of  a  gigantic  size,  with  horns  of  a  corresponding 
magnitude,  and  great  swiftness,  are  found  in  the 
forests  and  grassy  plains.  They  used  to  be  taken 
by  the  kuaoj  and  sometimes  by  the  artifice,  de- 
scribed by  Ilumboldt,  of  the  Indians  disguising 
themselves  with  the  skins  and  horns  of  captured 
animals  till  the  herd  came  within  reach  of  their 
arrows  !  (Nouvelle  Espagne,  ii.  285.)  The  bison 
is  hunted  for  its  skin,  which  is  used  in  many  parts 
of  Spanish  America  as  a  bed  or  carpet.  Otters 
and  beavers  are  found  in  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
bays :  but  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreased 
since  the  country  began  to  be  settled.  The  sea 
contains  exhaustless  stores  of  fish. 

But  the  vegetable  and  animal  products  of  this 
region,  however  im])ortant,  are  reckoned  of  but 
little  account,  compared  with  its  mineral  produce, 
particularly  with  the  gold  foimd  in  the  beds  of 
some  of  its  rivers  and  ravines.  Tlie  discovery  of 
those  auriferous  deposits  has  rendered  California  an 
object  of  universal  interest.,  and  has  directed  to 
her  shores  an  unparalleled  amount  of  emigration. 
There  are  three  distinct  gold-regions  in  the  state, 
though  the  first  two  are  connected  by  outlying 
pincers  and  leads.  Ist.  The  ICattem  Range^  ex- 
tending from  the  summit-ridge  of  the  mountains  | 


to  within  about  25  m.  of  the  edge  of  Uie  plains. 
In  1859  this  district  was  suoposed  to  poaseas  about 
1,000  sq.  m.  of  available  mining  territory,  includ- 
ing both  placers  and  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 
2nd.  The  Middle  Placers,  situated  at  about  an 
average  distance  of  20  m.  from  the  line  of  the 
higher  foot-hills,  and  having  its  western  border 
within  about  4  m.  of  the  edge  of  the  phiins.  This 
district  covers  an  area  of  about  6,0(K)  aq.  m.,  and 
the  mining  is  mainly  gold-washing.  Brd.  The 
Valley  mines,  which  are  situated  among  the  lower 
foot-hills  of  the  mountains,  and  extend  thence 
westward  on  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plains  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  to  an  extent  of 
from  3  to  5  m.  These  mines  extend  from  north  to 
south  a  linear  distance  of  about  250  m.  The 
amount  of  territory  occupied  by  these  mines  is 
probably  not  less  than  6,000  sq.  m.  The  profitable 
mining  of  the  deposits  in  these,  as  in  the  middle 
placers,  has  required  the  construction  of  extended 
watercourses  for  the  washing  of  the  gold  from  the 
sand  and  gravel  The  flood  of  1861-62  laid  bare 
many  new  deposits  in  this  region.  The  varieties 
of  niining  are — Placer  mining^  which  bears  con- 
siderable analogy  to  coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania, 
adits  being  driven  into  the  hills,  and  oflen  through 
solid  rock,  to  the  locality  where  the  gold  deposit 
exists.  Jlydraulie  mimngy  where  a  broad,  open 
ditch  b  carried  through  the  hills,  and  the  sides 
washed  down  by  directing  a  powerful  stzeam  of 
water  on  them.  River  mining,  in  which,  when 
the  rivers  are  low,  the  streams  are  diverted  from 
their  courses  by  means  of  flumes,  tail-races,  dc^ 
and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  thus  exposed  and  their 
sands  washed  for  gold.  This  can  only  be  carried 
on  for  about  six  months  of  the  year.  'Gutek  wan- 
ing, in  which  a  large  flume  is  formed  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive 
all  the  adjacent  streams  after  being  used  by  the 
miners.  And  lastly,  Quartz  mining,  which  requires 
a  considerable  investment  of  capital,  but  is  profit- 
able. In  this  description  of  mining  the  gold-bearing 
quartz  is  crushed  by  powerful  stamps,  in  mills 
driven  by  steam,  water,  or  mule  power,  to  the 
fineness  of  flour,  and  then  the  gold  taken  up  by 
means  of  quicksilver  by  the  usual  washing  pro- 
cess. In  January,  1869,  there  were  neariy  300 
mills  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,610 
stamps  and  519  arastras.  The  cost  of  machinery 
was  estimated  at  3,270,000  dollars.  The  entire 
receipts  of  gold  from  California  at  the  mint  and 
its  branches  up  to  June  30, 1862,  was  528, 145,665 
dollars.  The  estimates  of  well-informed  statis- 
ticians give  about  20  per  cent,  additional  as  the 
amoimt  shipped  direct  to  England,  retained  in  the 
state  as  gold  dust,  or  manufactiurcd,  previous  to 
1857.  Since  that  time,  the  direct  shijonent  to 
foreign  ports  has  been  somewhat  larger;  and  it 
would  probably  vary  verj^  little  from  the  fact,  if 
we  estimated  the  entire  j'ield  of  the  California 
gold-mines  to  July  1,  1862^  at  650,000,000  dollars. 
(The  National  Ahnanac,  1864.) 

Gold  is  not  the  only  valuable  mineral  yielded 
by  California.  Silver  is  knoMH  to  exist,  and  has 
been  profitably  mined  in  El  Dorado,  Mariposa, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Santa  Clara  counties;  and  most 
of  the  gold  contains  a  considerable  proportion  o^ 
silver.  About  3,000,000  dollars  worth  have  thus 
been  obtained  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. Copper,  strongly  impregnated  with  gold 
and  silver,  is  found  in  Flacer,  £1  D(»ado,  Shasta, 
and  other  counties.  Quicksilver  in  the  form  </ 
cinnabar  is  largely  produced  at  the  New  Almaden, 
Guadaloupe,  Aurora,  and  other  mines ;  and  in  1862, 
aside  from  the  home  consumption,  the  export  of 
that  metal  reached  the  sum  of  1,112,654  dollars 
Iron  is  found  in  large   quantities  and  various 
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foiTOS  all  along  the  coast  range ;  in  Placer 
county  in  a  condition  approaching  to  native  iron 
in  purity,  and  in  Mariposa  county  in  the  form  of 
hydrate.'  Sulphate  of  iron  in  large  quantities 
occurs  near  Santa  Cruz,  and  magnetic  iron  in  the 
same  r^on.  Platinum  is  almost  as  widely  dis- 
persed through  the  state  as  gold,  though  in 
smaller  quantities;  osmium  and  iridium  are 
usually  associated  with  it.  Tin  is  also  found  in 
several  parts  of  the  state,  and  will  probably  ere 
long  be  mined  with  advantage.  Chromium, 
g^'psum,  nickel,  antimony,  bismuth,  sulphur,  lead, 
salt,  nitrate  of  potassa  (saltpetre),  borax,  coal  in 
large  quantities  and  of  good  quality,  marble  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  alabaster,  granite,  buhr- 
stone,  lime,  Ac,  are  the  other  principal  mineral 
products  of  the  state.    Mineral  springs  abound. 

It  was  known  from  the  statements  of  the  earlier 
visitors  of  the  country,  that  gold  had  been  found, 
or  was  believed  to  exist,  in  California ;  but  these 
statements  had  been  either  forgotten,  or  made  no 
impression,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  May,  or 
early  in  June,  1848,  that  the  auriferous  deposits 
fren  discovered  that  attracted  so  much  attention, 
and  had  such  wonderful  results.  They  were  foimd 
on  the  S.  fork  of  the  American  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Sacramento,  at  a  place  now  called  Coloma. 
The  news  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  unpa- 
ralleled richness  of  the  deposits  spread  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
season  about  5,000  men  had  been  attracted  to 
the  spot,  and  their  enterprise  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  acquisition  of  gold  worth  1,000,000^ 
sterlhig.  During  the  following  winter  uiforma- 
tion  of  the  discovery  spread  on  all  sides,  and  to  a 
great  distance;  and  in  the  season  of  1849,  immi- 
grants of  all  descriptions,  and  from  the  remotest 
countries,  including  Americans,  Mexicans,  Peru- 
vians, Chilinos,  Europeans,  South-sea  islanders, 
and  Chinese  crowded  in  swarms  to  the  Sacra- 
mento and  its  affluents.  A  camp  of  at  least 
10,000  Mexicans  is  said  to  have  been  formed. 
•  They  had,'  says  an  eye-witness, '  quite  a  city  of 
tents,  booths,  and  log'cabins ;  hotels,  restaurants 
stores,  and  shops  of  all  descriptions,  furnishing 
whatever  money  could  procure.  Ice  was  brought 
from  the  Sierra,  and  ice-creamg  added  to  other 
luxuries.  An  inclosnre  made  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  lined  with  cotton  cloth, 
seiA'ed  as  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  for  buU-fighta ; 
other  amusements,  characteristic  of  the  Mexicans, 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions.'  The  foreigners 
resorted  principally  to  the  S.  mines,  which  gave 
them  a  great  superiority  in  numerical  force  over 
the  Americans,  and  enabled  them  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  richest  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Government, — California  was  ceded  by  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  in  1848.  On  their  arrival 
in  California  the  immigrants  from  the  United 
States,  and  other  distant  countries,  found  them- 
selves in  a  singular  position.  There  were  very 
few  inhabitants,  and  no  government  or  police  in 
the  country;  and  the  immigrants  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  Spanbh  laws,  by  which 
the  property  and  affairs  of  the  settlers  had 
hitherto  been  regulated.  In  consequence,  the 
greatest  confusion  and  disorder  took  place.  The 
congress  of  the  United  States  soon  became  aware 
of  this  untoward  state  of  things,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  vast  addition  made  to  its  terri- 
tory. But  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
oiK<uiLse  the  country  into  a  new  state,  or  to 
subject  it  to  a  constitutional  regimen,  were  ob- 
structed at  the  outset  by  the  formidable  difficulty 
of  deciding  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  new  state ;  and  the  disinclina- 


tion or  inability  of  Congress  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion prevented  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  Union  either  as  a  state  or  a  territorv'. 

In  this  dilemma  the  Americans  in  the  country 
displayed  their  singular  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, by  promptly  and  unanimously  adopting  the 
manly  and  safe  course  of  forming  themselves  into 
a  state.  In  June,  1 849,  representatives  were  chosen 
in  all  parts  of  the  territory  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  constitution.  The  new  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1850,  and  Sacra- 
mento declared  to  be  its  capital.  By  the  terms 
of  the  state  constitution,  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia consists  of  the  senate  and  assembly,  and 
convenes  annually  at  Sacramento  on  the  first 
Monday  in  Januar}*.  The  tenate  is  composed  of 
forty  members,  chosen  firora  twenty-eight  sena- 
torial districts,  and  the  term  of  office  is  two 
years.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  ex-officia  pre- 
sident of  the  senate.  The  assembfy  is  composed 
of  eighty  members,  elected  annually,  and  the  pre- 
siding officer  is  chosen  from  their  own  body. 
The  pay  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  is,  for 
the  first  ninety  days  of  the  session,  ten  dollars  per 
day,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  five 
dollars  per  day,  and  mileage  at  tlie  rate  of  four 
dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  of  travel  from  their 
residence  by  the  nearest  mail-route  to  the  capital. 

The  constitutional  amendments  provide  for 
biennial  sessions,  to  commence  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December.  Members  of  the  assembly  are 
to  be  chosen  for  two  years,  and  senators  for  four 
years.  ' 

Revenue  and  Expenditure, — The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  California 
for  thirteen  years,  from  1850  to  1862,  to  the  30th 
of  June,  each  year : — 


¥•»« 

Reodpu 

EzpendituTM 

1850  ...        . 

1851  .        .        .        . 

1852  .         .         .         . 

1853  .         .         .         . 

1854  .         .         .         . 

1855  .         .        .         . 

1856  .        .         .         . 

1857  .        .         .         . 

1858  .         .         .         . 

1859  .         .         .         . 

1860  .         .         .         . 

1861  .         .        .        . 

1862  .         .         .         . 

Totals       . 

Dollan 

3,166 

830,796 

366.825 

464,986 

1,022,647 

1,155,537 

723,290 

799,796 

1,215.129 

1.184.222 

l,198,.'if;2 

1,292,719 

1,031,629 

DoUan 

351,322 

742,272 

1,020,239 

1,456,816 

1,499,266 

1,471,937 

1,632,766 

1,018,203 

983,353 

1,109,143 

1,165,718 

1,462,691 

1,146,746 

15,060,468 
10,779,218 

10,779,218 

Excess  of  Expenditures  o^ 
for  13  Tears 

rer  Receipts ) 

4,281,266 

Objects  of  expenditure  for  thirteen  years,  from 
1850  to  1862  inclusive,  showing  aggregates  for 
that  period  for  each  class : — 


Don«n 

Executive       .        .        .        • 

1,223,425 

Legislature     .        .        .        . 

3,237,103 

Judiciary        .        .        .        . 

1,333.526 

Priming         .        .        .        . 

1,270.739 

Schools 

646,000 

Hospitals        .        .        .        . 

696,562 

Indigent  Sick 

85,110 

Inganc  Asylum 

825,260 

Stete  Prison  . 

1,646,114 

Indian  Wars  . 

130,590 

Interest  State  Debt 

1,793,629 

Bonds  paid 

978,816 

Relief  purposes 

844,698 

Miscellaneous 

1,048,897 

Total  for  13  Years 

.       16,060,468 

B  r2 
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The  total  debt  of  the  state,  funded  and  tm- 
fonded,  amounted  to  5,569,285  dollars  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1863.  The  greater  part  of  this  debt 
consisted  of  obligations  Imown  as  '  Bonds  of  1857,' 
to  the  amount  of  8,727,600  dollars,  the  whole  of 
which  sum  was  spent  upon  harbours,  canals,  and 
other  works  of  public  utilitr. 

Vabtation  and  Taxation'— In  1862  the  assessed 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Cali- 
fornia for  purposes  of  taxation  was  163,369,071 
dollars.  On  this  there  was  assessed  for  state  uses 
a  tax  of  62  cents  on  the  himdred  dollars,  amountr- 
ing  to  994,228  dolhirs ;  of  which  there  had  been 
collected  to  December  of  that  year  412,399  dollars. 
For  the  purpose  of  raising  (in  part)  the  state 
quotA  of  the  United  States  direct  tax,  a  pro- 
perty tax  of  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  was 
assessed,  amounting  to  240,553  dollars;  also  for 
the  same  puipose  a  poll-tax  of  two  dollars  on  each 
taxable  poll  (estinfuted  to  number  130,000), 
making  260,000  dollars. 

The  state  owned,  in  1862,  in  all  8,807,680  acres 
of  lands  under  the  following  grants : — 


Aeres 

Grant  of  School  Lands  . 

6,766,200 

1,600,000 

„        Internal  Improvement 

600,000 

„         Seminary 

46.080 

„        Public  Buildings     . 

6,400 

Total 


7,807,680 


A  portion  of  this  land,  possessed  by  the  state, 
has  become  extremely  valuable  by  the  discovery 
of  new  mines. 

Bailtcat/8  and  Canals. — The  state  has  three  rail- 
roads, viz.  1.  The  California  Central,  43.8  m.  in 
length :  the  cost  of  this  road  and  equipment  is 
stAted  at  1,900,000  dollars.  2.  The  Sacramento 
Valley,  22.5  m.  in  length.  3.  The  Las  Mariposas, 
a  railway  3.7  m.  in  length,  constructed  bj  Greneral 
Fremont  on  his  mining  property  at  Manposa,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  it  has  over- 
come serious  engineering  difficulties.  There  are 
no  state  canals;  but  the  canals  constructed  by 
private  companies  for  purposes  of  mining  and 
na^ngation  are  of  extraordinary  extent.  In  1859 
there  were  5,726  miles  of  artificial  water-courses 
constructed  for  mining-purposes,  at  a  cost  of 
13,574,400  dollars.  A  smgle  county  (El  Dorado) 
had  1,160  miles  of  these  canals.  These  are  inde- 
pendent of  aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
four  or  five  of  the  larger  towns.  They  have  nearly 
or  quite  doubled  since  that  time. 

Steamers  make  the  passage  firom  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  to  Chagres,  respectively,  in 
about  seven  and  four  days ;  and  allowing  three 
days  for  the  conveyance  of  fineight  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  ten  da^s  for  the  voyage  from  Pa- 
nama to  San  Francisco,  the  passage  from  New 
York  to  the  latter  is  made  in  twentj',  and  from 
New  Orleans  in  seventeen  days.  This  facility  of 
communication  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
Atlantic  states  of  the  Union  than  to  California. 

History. — California  was  discovered  by  Cabrillo, 
a  Spaniard,  in  1542.  At  a  later  period,  or  in 
1578,  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  along  its  shores, 
prolonging  his  voyage  to  the  48th  deg.  of  lat 
From  this  circumstance,  the  name  of  New  Albion 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  countrj'  N.  of 
San  Francisco ;  though,  as  Humboldt  states,  this 
designation,  if  employed  at  all,  shoidd  be  restricted 
to  the  country  extending  from  the  43rd  (the  N. 
limit  of  Cabrillo's  voyage)  to  the  48th  deg.  of  lat. 
(N.  Espagnc,  ii.  273.)  It  was  not  colonised  by 
the  Spaniards  tiU  1768.  The  latter  founded  esta- 
blishments in  various  parts  of  the  country  under 
the  names  of  PresidioB  and  Missions ;  the  former 
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.  and  the  latter  a  sort  of  semi- 
religious  foundations  under  the  guidance  c^  the 
Franciscan  friars.  Like  the  Jesoits,  theae  iathen 
exerted  themselves  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  the 
art  of  husbandry,  and  apparently  their  efr<»t3  were 
crowned  with  success.  But  here,  as  in  other  parts, 
the  civilisation  of  the  Indians  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  forced  and  factitious;  and  when  the 
missions  were  deserted  by  the  ftiars  the  natives 
relapsed  into  their  original  barbarism.  Their 
numbers  have  since  rapidly  declined;  and  it  is 
probable  that  at  no  distant  period  the  race  wiU  be 
entirely  extirpated.  The  Americans  seem  gene- 
rally to  regard  them  as  a  sort  of  /era  natux^ 
or  at'  best  aa  irreclaimable  barbarians  without  the 
pale  of  humanity. 

In  1830,  California  began  to  be  resorted  to  by 
American  and  English  hunters  and  other  adven- 
turers ;  who  soon  began  to  think  of  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  feeble  dominion  of  Mexio>. 
The  latter  was  overthrown  in  1836.  Subsequently 
the  country  became  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  disorder ; 
adventurers  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
alternately  getting  the  ascendancy.  At  length  a 
war  broke  out  in  1846  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico ;  and  the  latter,  having  been  defeated 
at  all  points,  finally  ceded  California  to  the  Union 
in  1848. 

CALLAH  (EL) ,  a  town  of  Baibaiy,  reg.  Algieni, 
on  a  mountain,  and  surrounded  by  ramificaticMis 
of  the  Atlas,  15  m.  N£.  Mascara.  It  is  a  dirty 
and  ill-contrived  town,  having  ndther  drains, 
pavement  nor  causeways.  It  has  a  citadel,  and 
a  large  manufactory  of  carpets  and  bumooses,  or 
woollen  cloaks.  Several  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  engaged  in  the  same  employment. 
Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  the'  Gitin 
or  Apfac  of  Ptolemy. 

CALL  AN,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kilkenny, 
prov.  I^nster,  on  the  King's  River,  an  affluent  of 
the  Nore,  72  m.  SW.  by  S.  Dublin.  Pop.  2^1 
in  1861,  the  great  majon^of  whom  are  R.  Catho- 
lics. The  town  was  anciently  walled  and  a  place 
of  considerable  strength;  but 'was  stormed  and  dis- 
mantled by  Cromwell  in  1650.  The  streets  form 
a  cross,  with  lanes  branching  from  them,  and  the 
houses  are,  in  general,  very  indifferent*  The  parish 
church  was  anciently  a  monastic  building ;  the 
Koman  Catholic  chapel  is  modem,  l^ere  is  al^ 
an  Augustine  friary,  with  a  large  chapel,  a  na- 
tional school,  a  dispensary,  and  a  loan  fhnd.  A 
party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed  here.  The 
corporation,  which  consists  of  a  sovereign,  bur- 
gesses, and  freemen,  returned  two  mem.  to  the 
Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  n-aa  dia- 
franchised.  The  liberties  extend  to  a  consider- 
able distance  round  the  town.  The  only  trade  is 
in  grain.  Markets  are  held  in  a  small  market- 
house,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ;  and  for  pigs, 
on  every  Monday  firom  January  to  Mav.  Fairs 
are  held  on  4th  May,  13th  June,  10th  July,  21st 
August,  10th  October,  4th  November,  and  14th 
December. 

CALLENDEK,  a  villa^  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
valley  of  Menteith,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Teith,  16  m.  NW.  Stirling,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Scottish  Central  railway.  Pop.  884  in  1861. 
The  village  may  be  regarded  as  the  threshold  of 
the  Highlands  m  this  quarter,  and  is  siuiounded 
on  all  sides  except  the  S.  bv  stupendous  moun- 
tains, forming  piirt  of  the  Grampians;  Benledi, 
the  highest  and  most  striking,  being,  3,(K)9  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  1,200.  Gaelic 
and  English  are  both  spoken,  and  the  Highland 
dress  is  partially  worn.  A  classical  interest  has 
been  imparted  to  this  town,  and  to  the  diatrict 
with  which  it  is  connected,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott'a 
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poem  of  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.*  Loch  Katherine 
and  the  Troeachs  (*  brislled  country'),  so  celebrated 
in  that  poem,  lie  10  m.  W.  from  Callander.  The 
actiWty  and  prosperity  which  mark  this  neat  little 
vilkge  are  chiefly  ascribable  to  the  advantages  it 
derives  from  lying  in  the  line  of  the  great  thorough- 
fare leading  to  these  romantic  scenes.  The  village 
u  built  on  feusj  or  building  leases,  holding  of  the 
noble  family  of  Perth,  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
an  acre  or  more  of  ground,  so  that  each  family 
has  a  source  of  employment  within  itself,  aJmost 
peculiar  to  Callander.  The  only  public  build- 
mg  in  the  town  is  the  parish  church,  a  modem 
edifice,  with  a  spire.  It  has  also  an  efficient  parish 
schooL  »-  *  »~ 

CALLAO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Peru,  about  6  m. 
W.  from  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  on  the  N. 
side  of  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  opposite  to  the 
barren  island  of  ban  I^renzo,  which  protects  the 
W.  side  of  its  bay;  lat.  12°  3'  46"  S.,  long.  77°  4' 
10"  W.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  mean  and 
poor,  with  mud  waUs  and  flat  roofe.  It  is  well 
fortified.  The  roadstead  is  by  far  the  best  on  the 
Peruvian  coast,  with  good  anchorage  in  from  7  to 
10  fathoms.  There  is  a  rudely  constructed  pier, 
within  which  vessels  of  laige  burden  may  load  and 
mi  load.  There  is  a  very  good  carriage*  road  from 
Callao  to  Lima.  The  present  town  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  origin ;  the  former  town  having 
been  wholly  destroyed  and  submerged  in  a  dread- 
ful earthqiiake  that  occurred  in  1746,  which  also 
destroyed  great  part  of  Lima.  In  calm  weather 
the  ruins  of  the  old  town  are  still  visible  under 
the  water  at  a  short  distance  from  the  present 
town.  In  November,  1820,  Lord  Cochrane  cut 
out  the  Esmeralda,  a  lazge  Spanish  ship  of  war, 
from  mider  the  guns  of  the  castles  of  Callao. 
These  surrendered  to  the  Independents  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year. 

CALLE  (LA),  or  EL  CALLAH,  a  town  of  Al- 
geria, prov.  Constantine.  Pop.  1,206  in  1861.  The 
town  contains  a  factory  founded  by  the  French  Afri- 
can Company.  It  stands  on  a  peninsulated  rock 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea.  This  was  formerly 
the  principal  seat  of  the  coral  fisherv  carried  oh 
along  the  Barbary  coast.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Algerines  in  1827. 

CALLI ANEE,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Aurungabad,  presid.  Bombay,  24  m.  NE.  that  city; 
lat,  190  15'  n;  long.  73°  16'  E.  It  is  the  cap.  of 
a  distr.  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Cailas  river,  surrounded  by  mins :  it 
ia,  however,  populous,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in 
cocoa-nuts,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  brass,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  sustained  many  sieges  during  the  wars 
between  the  Moguls  and  Mahrattas.  The  district 
of  Callianee  is  a  strong  hilly  country  extending 
along  the  sea-coast,  opposite  the  islands  of  Bombay, 
Salsette,  <bc.,  bounded  E.  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  and 
containing  the  towns  of  Baasein,  Panwell,  Chowl, 
Rajapoor,  &c, :  its  towns  are  large  and  tolerably 
well  peopled ;  but  its  villages  small,  meanly  built, 
and  thinly  scattered. 

CALLfNGTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cornwall,  middle  div.,  E.  hund.  Area  of  par. 
2,600  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  2,202  in  1861.  The  town, 
in  a  low  and  unpleasant  situation,  is  7  m.  SSW. 
Tavistock.  It  was  made  a  bor.  in  the  27th  of 
Elizabeth,  and  retumed  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  that  period  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  1  he  right 
of  election  was  in  the  owners  of  burgage  tenures 
paying  scot  and  lot. 

CALLOSA  DE  ENSARRIA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Alicante,  18  m.  SSW.  Denia.  Pop.  3,900  in 
1857.  The  town  stands  near  the  confluence  of 
the    Gaudalest  and    Algar,   in    a    mountainous 
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country  that  produces  fine  raisins,  and  excellent 
wine,  almonds,  and  fmit, 

CALLOSA  DE  SEGURA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Alicante,  four  m.  E.  Orihuela,  on  the  river 
Segura.  Pop.  3,876  in  1857.  Charcoal,  known 
by  the  name  of  graniza,  is  here  manufactured 
from  the  stalks  of  hemp ;  it  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  oi  that  made 
for  the  Spanish  artillery. 

CALMAR,  or  KALMAR,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  cap.  prefecture  of  same  name,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Baltic,  separating 
the  island  of  (Eland  from  the  continent,  90  m. 
NEE.  of  Carlscrona ;  lat.  56©  40'  30"  N.,  long.  16«> 
26'  15"  E.  Pop.  15,951  in  1860.  The  town  stands 
on  the  small  island  of  Quamholm,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  mainland,  where  there  is  a  sub- 
urb, by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  built  of  wood,  and 
is  strongly  fortified.  The  castle,  in  the  suburb, 
formerly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom,  is  now  occupied  as  a  house  of  correction. 
Calmar  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  an  aca- 
demy and  a  dockyard.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine 
stone  building ;  and  the  mansion  of  the  prefect,  the 
town-hall,  and  some  other  public  edifices,  are  of 
the  same  enduring  material.  Its  port  is  small,  but 
safe  and  commodious.  There  are  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs,  tobacco,  and  potash.  Previously 
to  the  amiexation  of  the  provinces  of  Schonen  and 
Blekingen  to  Sweden,  this  town  was  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  at  present  Its  impor- 
tance as  a  fortress  has  declined  ;  and  its  commerce, 
which  was  formerly  very  considerable,  has  been 
mostly  transferred  to  Stockholm;  but  timber, 
alum,  tar,  and  hemp,  are  still  exported. 

This  is  a  very  old  town.  Having  been  burnt 
down  in  1647,  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  island  of  Quam- 
holm, being  previously  situated  on  the  mainland, 
where  its  suburb  now  stands.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  some  yer>'  important  events  in  Swedish 
history.  Here,  in  1897,  was  concluded  the  famous 
treaty  which  united  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  under  the  vigorous  sceptre 
of  Queen  Margaret,  sumamed  the  Northern  Semi- 
ramis.  But  in  ita  consequences  this  treaty  was 
very  niinous  to  Sweden.  Here  also,  in  1520,  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  disembarked  to  deliver  his  country 
from  the  domination  of  foreigners  and  of  a  san- 
^uinar\'  tyrant.  Louis  XVIII.  resided  at  Calmar 
m  1804,  and  erected  at  StensaB  a  tablet  in  honour 
of  Gustavus.  In  1800  a  fire  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  the  houses,  with  the  buildings  of  the 
academy. 

CALNE,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Calne,  89  m.  W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  99  m.  by  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  jparliament.  bor.  5,179,  and  munic. 
bor.  2,494  in  1861.     The  borough  formerly  com- 

{trised  885  acres ;  but  the  Boundar>'  Act  made  the 
imits  of  the  parL  bor.  coincident  inth  those  of  the 
par.  The  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  is  well  built,  with  stone  houses,  and  is  weU 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  a  large 
ancient  structure,  has  a  tower  by  Inigo  Jones; 
and  there  are  various  dissenting  chapels.  The 
town-hall  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne.  The  grammar-school,  founded 
in  1660,  has  two  exhibitions  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford ;  and  there  are  British  and  national  schools, 
Sunday  schools.  There  are  flax  and  water  mills. 
A  branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  communi- 
cates with  the  town,  and,  together  with  the  rail- 
way, much  facilitates  its  trade. 

•Calne  is  a  bor.  by  prescription :  it  began  to  send 
mem.  to  tlie  H.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ; 
and   regularly  sent  2  mem.  from  the  reign  of 
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Richard  II.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mem.,  and  at  the 
same  time  extended  the  limits  of  the  bor.  as  stated 
above.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  of 
voting  was  in  the  burgesses,  who  might  be  inde- 
finitely increased.  Registered  electors  184  in  1861. 
Bowood,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  lies  about  1^  m.  W.from  the  town. 

CALVADOS,  a  d^p.  of  France,  so  called  firom  a 
chain  of  rocks  of  that  name  that  stretches  along 
part  of  its  coast,  bounded  N.  by  the  English 
Channel,  E.  by  the  ddp.  Eure,  S.  by  Ome,  and  W. 
bv  that  of  La  Manche.  Area  556,093  hectares. 
Pop.  480,992  in  1861.  Surface  mostly  flat,  the 
onlv  hills  of  any  consequence  being  in  the  arrond. 
of  ^ire,  in  the  S  W.  comer  of  the  d^p.  Soil  of  the 
plains  composed  principally  of  calcareous  clay;  the 
soil  of  the  valleys,  of  which  there  are  several  of 
large  extent,  is  principally  alluvial,  and  that  of 
the  h  illy  parts  sandy.  Minerals  unimportant,  with 
the  exception  of  coal,  of  which  about  340  ^uint. 
(met) 'are  annually  produced  at  Littry.  CUmate 
rather  cold  and  moist.  There  are  several  rivers, 
but  none  of  them  is  navigable  for  any  considerable 
extent  inland.  Coasts  in  most  parts  inaccessible ; 
and  the  dc^p.  has  no  good  harbour.  Pasturage  is 
more  attended  to  than  tillage ;  but  the  latter  is  in 
a  more  advanced  state  than  in  most  other  departs 
ments.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  is  estimated 
at  about  1,400,000  hect ;  and  that  of  barley,  oats, 
rye,  and  buckwheat  may  be  taken  at  about  as 
much  more.  Apples  are  largely  cultivated,  and 
cider  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  country.  The 
potato  culture  has  recently  been  much  extended. 
Oxen  but  little  used  in  field  labour.  Meadows 
very  extensive,  extending  over  about  123,000  hec- 
tares, and  their  management  well  understood.  In 
the  valleys,  laige  herds  of  cattle  are  fattened  for 
the  markets  of  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Caen.  They  are 
bought  lean  in  the  departments  of  Finisterre, 
Cotes-du-Nord,  Sarthe,  and  Mayenne.  The  dairy 
is  also  an  object  of  much  attention;  and  large 
quantities  of  superior  butter  and  cheese  are  pro- 
duced. Total  stock  of  cattle  estimated  at  160,000 
head.  The  horses  of  this  part  of  Normandy  are 
reckoned  the  finest  in  France :  stock  estimated  at 
80,000,  exclusive  of  12,000  mules  and  asses.  Sheep 
have  been  vastly  improved  during  the  present 
century.  Annual  produce  of  wool  310,000  kUogs. 
Great  numbers  of  hogs  are  fattened.  The  forests 
cover  nearly  40,000  hectares.  The  lace  manufac- 
tory is  widely  diffused,  particularly  about  Caen ; 
and  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool 
occupy  a  great  number  of  himds ;  there  are,  also, 
paper-milLs,  oil-mills,  tanneries,  refineries  of  beet- 
root and  foreign  sugar  with  distilleries.  The 
mackerel  and  herring  fishery  is  succetisfully  carried 
on  along  the  coast.  The  d^p.  is  divided  into  7 
arrond.  Principal  towns,  Caen,  Lisieux,  Bayeux, 
Falaise,  Honfieur,  and  Vire. 

CALVI,  a  sea-port  town  of  Corsica,  NW.  coast 
of  the  island,  on  an  elevated  peninsula  in  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name ;  lat  42**  34'  7"  N.,  long. 
80  45'  16"  E.  Pop.  2,069  in  1861.  The  town  has 
a  good  harbour  and  road ;  but  deilves  its  principal 
consequence  from  its  strong  citadel,  flanked  with 
five  bastions.  It  was  taken  bv  tixe  English  in 
1794,  but  not  till  after  a  siege  of  51  days. 

CAMARCiUE  (LA),  a  river  ishind  of  France, 
dop.  Bouches-du-Rhone,  being,  in  fact,  the  delta 
of  the  Rhone.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  ex- 
tends from  Aries  to  the  sea ;  having  E.  the  Great 
Rhone,  or  main  branch  of  the  river,  N.  and  W.  the 
Little  Rhone,  and  S.  the  sea.  It  is  quite  flat,  and 
is  supposed  to  contain  about  55,000  hectares, t>f 
which  about  12,000,  lying  principally  along  the 
river,  are  cultivated ;  the  rest  conaiats  of  lagoons, 
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marshes,  and  wastes.  The  lagoons,  partic 
that  of  Vulcaris,  are  very  extensive:  they 
mostly  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  islaiK] 
along  the  sea  coast,  where  the  ground  ia  liRBtt. 
Except  in  certain  districts,  where  sand  piftmi- 
nates,  the  soil  is,  in  general,  very  fertii;  The 
cultivated  portion  produces  excdlent  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley;  and  the  marshes  and  other 
grounds  feed  large  flocks  of  sheep  during  winter, 
with  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  boiaes.  The 
latter  have  many  properties  of  the  Arab  horses, 
and  are  hardy,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  saddle. 
The  oxen  are  a  small  breed,  but  strong  and  active; 
and  being  bred  up  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
freedom,  are  very  wild.  Considerable  tracts  are 
covered  with  a  salt  efiiorescenoe,  a  oonsequeoce  of 
the  subsoil  consisting  of  sea  sand.  The  pemidoas 
influence  of  this  salt  impregnation  is  in  somepaxts 
counteracted  by  inundating  the  country  with  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone.  A  good  deal  of  salt  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  proposed  to  attempt  the  drainage  of 
the  lagoon  and  marshes,  by  cutting  a  canal  for 
that  purpose.  In  summer  the  air  is  very  unhealthy. 
CAMBAY,  a  marit  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Gujerat,  in  the  Guicowar's  dom.,  formerly  a  cele- 
brated and  flourishing  sea-p<^  but  now  much 
decayed,  through  the  filling  up  of  the  bay,  at  the 
head  of  which  it  stands,  by  the  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  rivers.  It  is  72  m.  NN  W.  Surat,  200 
m.  N.  Bombay.  Pop.  about  10,000,  almost  equally 
divided  between  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  Va- 
rious Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  edifices  are  still 
to  be  seen,  amongst  which  is  a  very  beantifDl 
mosque,  close  to  the  nawaub's  residence :  its  main 
court  contains  360  pillan  of  a  handsome  red  sand- 
stone, the  material  fi>r  which  was  brought,  it  is 
said,  from  Cutch.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
a  subterranean  temple,  said  by  some  to  be  of  Jain, 
but  believed  by  others  to  be  of  Buddhic  origin :  it 
consists  of  two  chambere,  one  over  the  other,  and 
about  20  ft.  sq.  In  the  lower  chamber  three  sides 
are  occupied  by  empty  niches ;  in  the  fourth  there 
is  a  4ouDle  row  of  white  marble  idols,  havinc:  in 
their  centre  a  gigantic  idol  7  or  8  ft  high :  they 
are  all  alike,  with  a  mild  aspect,  the  legs  oroned, 
and  a  lotos  flower  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the 
upper  room  the  figures  are  similar,  and  in  one 
comer  there  is  a  black  marble  idol  of  the  same 
size  and  appearance  as  the  one  beneath ;  none  of 
the  other  figures  here  are  more  than  2  ft.  high. 
Many  emi^ants  from  Persia  formerly  settled  here, 
after  the  civil  wars  in  that  country  and  conqnestfs 
of  Nadir  Shah;  and  it  has  still  thirty  or  (vtty 
Parsee  families.  The  silversmiths  here  emboss 
very  neatly,  by  filling  the  articles  to  be  operated 
on  with  gum  lac,  and  then  punching  the  figures 
with  a  small  chisel ;  but  the  cnief  industry  consists 
in  the  manufacture  of  cornelian,  bloodstone,  agate, 
&c  ornaments.  These  stones,  when  intended  for 
beads,  are  chipped  into  a  roundish  tigure,  and 
afterwards  rolled  together  in  bags  for  seveial 
weeks,  till  they  become  perfectly  spherical :  when 
a  flat  surface  is  required,  the  stones  are  sawn  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  gum  lac  and  quartzose  sub- 
stances, which  readily  fuse  together,  and  hardoi 
as  they  cool,  when  they  are  formed  into  cutting 
instruments.  Cambay  formerly  exported  silks, 
chintzes,  gold,  stuffs,  ic. ;  but  these  manufactures 
have  dwindled  away:  the  town  was  given  up  as  a 
trading  station.  Heavy  goods  have  almost  ceased 
being  shipped  at  Cambay,  and  most  of  the  Gujerat 
cotton  is  now  sent  to  Gogo.  The  surrounding 
country  is  pleasant  and  rich,  but  not  generally  well 
cultivated ;  it  yields  ample  returns  of  wheat  and 
llindostanee  grains,  indigo,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and 
excellent  tobacco :  some  grain  and  indigo  are  ex- 
ported to  Bombay,  and  tobacco,  from  which  many 
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itations  of  Manilla  cheroots  are  made.  This 
r<ity  and  tezritory  prospered  under  the  Moguls ;  in 
1(^  it  was  tributary  to  the  Mahratta  peishwa, 
since  whose  fall  his  rights  have  devolved  on  the 
British  gov.,  to  whom  the  nabob  yields  alle- 
giance. 

CAMBERWELL,  a  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
E.  div.  Brixton,  hund.  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis, 
on  its  S.  side.  Area  4,570  acres.  Pop.  28,231  in 
1831,  and  71,488  in  1861.  The  more  ancient  part  of 
what  was  formerly  designated  the  village  or  Cam- 
bcrwell,  including  the  Green,  is  mostly  occupied 
by  shops,  and  is  supplied  with  wata  from  the 
works  of  the  S.  London  Company.  The  more 
modem  mansions  are  mostly  detached,  handsome 
houses,  occupying  the  rising  ground  to  the  S. 
and  8£.  of  the  former;  known  as  the  Grove, 
Champion,  Denmark,  and  Heme  hiUs.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  the  whole  of  Camberwell  has  been 
greatly  intersected  by  railways.  The  parish  church, 
supposed  to  have  been  buHt  in  1 520,  and  enlarged  and 
improved  in  1786,  is  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  hav- 
ing a  low  embattled  tower,  with  many  interesting 
mouumenta.  There  are  numerous  other  churches, 
among  them  Camden  Church,  and  one  beside  the 
Sorrey  Canal,  built  by  the  church  commissioners 
in  the  Grecian  style,  and  forming  the  district 
church  of  St.  George.  There  are  also  a  great 
number  of  dissenting  chapels;  a  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1618  for  12  boys,  is  endowed 
with  an  estate  valued  at  2002.  a  year.  There  is  a 
green-coat  school,  on  the  national  plan,  on  Cam- 
berwell Green,  and  a  similar  one,  attached  to 
Camden  church,  founded  in  1810;  8  or  4  other 
schools  have  small  endowments;  and  there  are 
some  minor  charities.  The  ^unds  of  the  S. 
Metropolitan  Cemetery,  in  this  parish,  form  an 
extensive  enclosure,  tastefully  laid  out,  with  a 
chapel  and  other  offices  and  .catacombs.  The 
agncultural  portion  of  the  parish  is  fertile ;  and 
market-gardens  and  nurseries  employ  part  of 
the  population.  The  majority,  however,  are  more 
or  less  engaged  in  the  general  business  of  the 
metropolis,  llie  Surrey  Canal  terminates  in  it. 
On  Ladland  HUl,  S.  of  CamberweU,  was  a  quadri- 
hiteral  Koman  camp,  with  a  double  entrenchment. 
In  digging  the  canal,  in  1809,  a  Koman  way  was 
discovered,  formed  of  square  blocks  of  chalk, 
secured  with  oak  piles,  which  has  made  some 
suppose  that  this  was  tiie  place  where  the  Roman 
legions  first  crossed  the  Thames :  3  ancient  weUs, 
on  WcU  Uill,  in  the  parish,  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  the  name. 

CAMBOJA,  or  CAMBODIA,  a  country  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  that  peninsula ;  but  at  present 
divided  between  the  empire  of  Anam  and  the 
kingdom  of  Siam.  It  lies  betwden  lat.  8P  30'  and 
15°  SO'  N.,  and  long.  103o  and  107^  E.;  having 
N.  Laos,  £.  Cochin  China,  W.  Siam,  and  S.  the 
ocean.  It  is  enclosed  E.  and  W.  bjr  two  of  the 
great  mountain  chains,  which,  passing  S.  from 
innnan,  traverse  the  Ultra-Gangetic  peninsula; 
on  the  sea-shore,  it  presents  a  vast  alluvial  flat, 
stretching  for  a  considerable  distance  inland.  It 
has  sevenil  rivers,  one  of  which,  theMekon,  ranks 
amongst  tlie  largest  in  Asia;  and  another,  the 
river  of  Saigon,  is  perhaps,  in  aU  respects,  the 
finest  river  in  that  continent  for  navigation.  The 
interior  of  Camboja  is  scarcely  at  all  known  by 
Europeans:  it  contains  large  forests,  producing 
some  teak,  and  many  sao  trees,  a  hard  black 
timber,  called  guo^  eagle  and  rosewood,  and 
various  other  woods  fit  for  cabinet-work,  dye- 
woods,  areca,  stick  lac,  sugar-cane,  and  pepper. 
The  celebrated  gamboge  gum  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  Garcinia,  by  making 
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incisions  in  the  bark,  from  which  the  gum  exudes, 
and  is  collected  in  vessels,  in  which  it  soon  be- 
comes concrete,  and  fit  for  the  market  without 
farther  preparation.  Besides  the  articles  already 
named,  Camboja  exports  cardamoms,  ivory,  hides, 
horns,  bones,  dried  fish,  &c.  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  imports  silks,  China  and  lacquered 
ware,  tea,  sweetmeats,  tin,  and  tutatague.  (See 
Saigon.)  In  person,  maimers,  laws,  and  state  of 
civilisation,  the  inhabitants  more  closely  resemble 
the  Siamese  than  any  other  people : .  most  of 
them  are  Buddhists ;  but  there  are  a  lew  Christians. 
The  latter  faith  was  first  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese Jesuits  in  1624. 

In  1809,  in  consequence  of  dissensions  in  the 
country,  it  was  invaded  by  both  the  Siamese 
and  Anamese,  when  the  latter  made  themselves 
masters  of  Penombeng,  the  modem  capital,  to- 
gether with  the  person  of  the  king,  and  took 
possession  of  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  sear- 
coast,  from  communication  with  which,  the  Em- 
peror of  Anam,  in  1819,  interdict-ed  all  foreigners, 
declaring  Saigon  the  emi>orium  of  his  S.  provinces. 
In  1820,  ihe  final  partition  of  this  country  took 
place. 

Camboja,  an  inL  town  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  territory, 
on  fa^th  sides  the  Mekon,  nearly  200  m.  from  the 
sea ;  lat.  13°  N.,  long.  104©  35'^  E.  The  Chinese 
writers  of  the  Idth  century  give  a  very  florid  de- 
scription of  its  magnificence  at  that  period,  but  it 
is  now  in  a  state  of  decav. 

CAMBOURNE,  or  CAMBORNE,  a  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Comwall,  hund.  Penwith. 
Area  of  par.  6,900  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  14,056,  and 
of  town,  7,208  in  1861.  This  is  a  neatly-built 
and,  for  the  most  part,  modem  town,  on  an  ele- 
vated site,  12  m.  WNW.  Falmouth,  near  the  SW. 
limits  of  the  chief  mining  district  of  the  co.,  many 
of  the  oldest  and  most  productive  mines  of  tin 
and  copper  being  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  fumishing  employment,  not  only  to  the  inhab. 
of  the  town,  but  to  the  3  or  4  considerable  ham- 
lets, and  the  cottages  every  where  dispersed  over 
the  parish.  The  church  is  a  handsome*  structure, 
in  the  latter  Gothic  style :  there  is  also  a  chapel 
of  ease,  and  several  large  dissenting  chapels, 
chiefly  for  the  vari{>us  sections  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists;  a  free  school,  founded  in  1763,  for 
12  boys  and  8  girls,  has  a  revenue  of  21/. ;  there 
are  also  several  large  Sunday  schools.  Market, 
Saturday ;  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle,  March  7,  Whit- 
Tuesday,  June  29,  and  Nov.  11.  Petty  sessions 
for  the  humL  are  held  weekly  in  the  town. 

CAMBRAY,  a  well-fortified  town  of  France, 
dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scheldt,  32  m.  S.  Lille;  on  the  Northem 
railway.  Pop.  22,557  in  1861.  Its  fortifications 
were  improved  by  Vauban,  and  it  is  further  de- 
fended by  a  strong  citadel.  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  and  has  a  magnificent  place  d'armeg.  Its 
principal  public  buUdiiigs  are  the  cathedral,  the 
hotel  de  ville,  and  the  theatre.  It  has  a  tribunal 
of  original  jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  a 
diocesan  seminar)^  with  330  scholars ;  a  secondar}' 
school,  a  society  of  emulation ;  with  schools  of 
desi^,  sculpture,  painting,  and  anatomy ;  and  a 
pubhc  library,  containing  50,000  volumes. 

Cambray  was  formerly  an  archbishopric;  and 
has  to  boast  of  having  had  Fenelon,  who  died 
here  in  1715,  among  its  prelates.  In  1793,  during 
the  revolutionary  phrenzy,  the  body  of  Fenelon 
was  torn  from  the  grave,  and  the  lead  of  his  cofiin 
cast  into  bullets.  The  oM  cathedral  was,  at  the 
same  time,  totally  destroyed.  A  handsome  monu- 
ment, the  work  of  David  the  sculptor,  was  erected 
to  th  e  memory  of  Fenelon,  in  the  present  cathc- 
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dral,  in  1825,  under  which  his  remains  have  been 
deposited.  In  1802,  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray 
was  changed  into  a  bishopric. 

This  town  has  been  long  famous  for  its  manu- 
facture of  fine  linens  and  lawns,  whence  all  simi- 
lar fabrics  are  called  in  England  cambrics.  It 
also  produces  thread ;  carries  on  several  branches 
of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  and  has  soap-works, 
tanneries,  and  salt-refineries.  A  greater  number 
of  hands  are  occupied  in  the  adloining  communes 
in  the  linen  manufacture.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  wool,  fiax,  butter  and  hops.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the^  Scheldt  begins  here,  and  it  communi- 
cates with  St,  Quentin  by  a  canal. 

This  is  a  ver>'  ancient  city,  having  been  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  under  the  Romans. 
It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the 
famous  league,  known  by  its  name,  concluded 
here  in  1507,  against  the  republic  of  Venice ;  and 
for  a  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  in  1529  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  v.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1667,  aud  was  con- 
firmed to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  The 
British  took  it  by  escalade  in  1815,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of  Eng- 
land, having  N.  co.  Lincoln,  E.  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  S.  Essex  and  Hertford,  and  W.  Bedford, 
Buckingham,  and  Northampton.  Area  548,480 
acres,  of  which  about  500,000  are  supposed  to  be 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Pop.  181,585  in 
1861.  Surface,  except  in  the  S.  parts,  where  it 
is  diversified,  for  the  most  part  flat  and  naked. 
Soil  clayey  and  stubborn.  It  v*  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  river  Ouse,  and  is  watered  be- 
sides by  the  Cam  and  the  Nene,  or  Nen.  The 
most  northerly  portion  of  the  co.  consists  princi- 
pally of  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which 
has  separate  jurisdiction  within  itself.  This  dis- 
trict, which  is  naturally  a  marsh,  is  included 
within  the  great  level  of  the  fens ;  and  is  rendered 
habitable  only  by  a  most  expensive  system  of 
drainage,  by  which  the  water  is  raised  and  con- 
veyed away  in  chaimels,  kept  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  surrounding  country.  Agriculture  is  in 
rather  a  backward  state,  the  land  mider  tillage 
being  frequently  foul  and  out  of  order.  Wheat, 
oats,  beans,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops 
in  the  fens ;  and  oarley  in  the  elevated  grounds. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  also  raised  in  the  fens ;  and 
cole  is  extensively  cultivated  as  food  for  sheep. 
The  rich  meadows  in  the  valley  watered  by  the 
Cam  are  principally  appropriated  to  the  dairy 
husbandry,  and  Cambridge  butter  h^p  long  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation.  The  large,  thin,  cream 
cheese,  made  at  Cottenham,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
first  of  its  class.  Heavy  cart  horses  are  exten- 
sively bred.  The  rich  grass  lands  are  mostly 
depastured  by  short-homed  cattle  and  long- 
woolled  sheep.  Cambridge,  as  well  as  Hunting- 
don, is  overrun  with  pigeon-houses.  Estates  of 
all  sizes :  some  large,  but  many  small,  some  being 
worth  only  from  20/.  to  50/.,  and  100/.  a  year. 
Size  of  farms  equally  various,  and  held  mostly  at 
will.  Farm-houses  inferior,  and  cottages  de- 
cidedly '  bad.'  Manufactures  and  minerals  of  no 
importance.  The  co.  contains  18  hunds.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  167  parishes.  IMiici- 
pal  towns,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Wisbeach.  In  1861 
It  had  37,634  inhab.  houses.  It  sends  7  mems. 
to  tlie  H.  of  C,  viz.  3  for  the  co.,  2  for  the  Uni- 
versity, and  2  for  the  bor.  of  Cambridge.  Regis- 
tered electors  for  the  co.  7,176  in  1865.  The 
gross  estimated  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate  was 
950,509/.  in  1801,  and  the  amount  assessed  to 
property  tax  was  1,026,370/  in  1857,  and  I 
1,140,629/1  in  1862.  | 
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Cambridge,  a  pari.  bor.  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Cambridge,  hund.  Hendish,  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  great  EngUsh  universities,  on  the  Cam. ;  * 
m.  N.  by  E.  London  by  road,  and  57^  m,  by  Greit 
Eastern  railway.  Fop.  26,361  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  level  tract,  that  scaicdy 
presents  any  inequality,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gog  Magog  hUls,  4  m.  SW.  of  the  town ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  public  structures,  with  their 
walks  and  gardens,  are  embosomed  in  wood. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  approach  to 
Cambridge  is  unimpressive ;  but  the  noble  chapel 
of  King's  Cellege,  the  tower  of  St,  liary's,  and 
the  spu-e  of  Trinity  Church,  rise  above  the  trees, 
and  break  the  general  uniformity  of  the  outline. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  town  stands  on  the  SK 
bank  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrov 
and  irregular.  Theje  are  two  principal  lines, 
which  unite  on  the  NE.  side,  near  the  iron  bridge 
over  the  Cam ;  from  these  smaller  streets  diverge 
on  either  side,  all  of  which  are  paved,  sewer^ 
and  lighted  by  gas.  The  chief  supply  of  water  is 
derived  from  a  spring  3  m.  distant,  and  oonve^^ed 
by  an  aqueduct,  under  some  of  the  principal 
streets,  to  a  public  conduit  in  the  market-place. 
For  this  the  town  is  indebted  to  Hobson,  the  horse 
hirer,  whose  determination  to  let  his  bonses  in 
strict  rotation  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  pro- 
verb of  *  Hobson's  choice.'  There  are  fourteen 
distinct  parishes,  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
churches.  St.  Mary's,  a  stately  Gotmc  structure, 
forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic library  and  senat«-house  are  also  placed;  it  is 
occupied  both  by  the  parish  and  the  university; 
St,  Sepulchre's,  buUt  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  I., 'in 
imitaUon  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  ierosa- 
lem;  and  Trinity  Church,  an  ancient  cruciform 
structurcf  are  the  only  churches  worth  notice. 
The  Baptists,  Independents,  Friends,  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Wesleyans  have  chapels.  There 
is  a  free  j^iammar  school,  founded  by  Dr.  Perse  in 
1615,  originally  for  100  scholars,  but  now  edu- 
cating sixteen ;  they  have  preference  of  the  Pene 
fellowships  and  scholarships  in  Cains  CoU. :  a  na- 
tional school,  founded  in  1808,  and  'extended  in 
1816,  educates  600  boys  and  girls :  in  this  the  old, 
or  Whisten  charity  schools,  have  merged.  In  nine 
distinct  sets  of  almshouses,  fifty-six  poor  persons 
are  wholly  or  partially  supported :  there  are  ali» 
benefactions  for  various  other  charitable  purposes, 
held  in  trust  by  the  corporation ;  and  a  general 
infirmary,  called,  from  its  founder,  Addenbrooke's 
Hospital,  in  which  about  1,000  patients  are  an- 
nually relieved.  The  market-place  occupies  two 
oblong  squares  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  tlie 
head  of  which  stands  the  shire-hall,  and  behind  it 
the  town-hall.  The  gaol,  built  on  Howard's  plan 
in  1810,  is  in  the  yard  of  the  ancient  cnstle  (of 
which  little  more  than  the  gateway  renuun«)  at 
the  NW.  end  of  the  town— the  only  comparatively 
elevated  portion ;  near  it  is  an  artificial  mound, 
whence  an  extensive  view  is  commanded.  The 
various  structures  coimected  with  the  univeisdty 
form,  essentially,  a  part  of  the  town,  mostly  on 
its  W.  side.  There  is  a  musical  society  on  a  lai^ 
scale,  and  great  musical  festivals  are  held,  at  in- 
tervals, in  St  Mary's  Church.  The  Cam,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  several  small  streams  about  4 
m.  from  the  town,  is  made  navigable  for  barges 


ip  to  to 
Ely,  by 


which  a  water  communication  is  con- 
tinued to  L3mn  Regis.  There  is  a  daily  market 
for  general  provisions ;  but  the  chief  supply  is  on 
Saturday.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held — the  first, 
commencing  Jime  23,  lasts  tliree  days:  it  is  held 
on  a  common  near  Jesus  Coll.,  an*d  called  Pot 
Fair,  from  the  quantity  of  earthenware  brought  to 
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it:  there  is  a  large  horse-fair  on  the  first  day. 
The  other  is  Stourbridge  fair,  anciently  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom^  and  still  of  considerable  resort, 
though  much  curtailed  both  in  duration  and  im- 
portance :  it  is  held  in  a  field  near  Barnwell,  a 
village  adjoining  Cambridge,  and  lasts  fourteen 
days ;  on  two  of  these  horses  are  sold,  and  on  the 
others  the  diief  trafiic  is  in  wool,  hops,  leather, 
cheese,  and  iron.  There  are  no  manufactures  car- 
ried on ;  but  its  situation,  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
land navigation  from  Lynn,  and  as  a  principal 
station  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  occasions 
I  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  coal,  timber,  oil,  and 
I  iron.  8ince  the  more  perfect  drainage  of  the  fens, 
and  the  formation  of  good  roads  towards  and 
along  the  £.  and  S£.  coasts,  over  tracts  pre- 
I  vioosly  impassable,  it  has  become  a  considerable 
'  thoroughfare,  and  derives  some  business  from  that 
source:  its  chief  traffic,  however,  is,  directly  or 
indirectly,  coimected  with  the  university,  and  the 
supply  of  its  various  wants.  The  amount  assessed 
to  property  tax  for  the  borough  was  122,872/^  in 
1867,  and  120,7602.  in  1862;  the  amount  assessed 
to  property  tax  for  the  university  was  30,682/. 
in  1857,  and  31,380/:  in  1862.  The  borough 
income  averages  17,000/.  per  annum,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  is  from  rates.  The  limits  of  the 
ancient  bor.  have  been  adopted  both  in  the  Pari 
and  Municipal  Reform  acts,  and  comprise  an  area 
of  3,196  acres.  It  is  divided  into  five  wards,  and 
governed  by  a  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  thirty 
councillors.  Courts  of  pettv  and  quarter  sessions, 
and  a  court  of  pleas,  are  held  for  the  borough, 
irc»m  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  members  of  the 
university  may  claim  personal  exemption.  The 
heads  of  it  are  united  with  those  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  the  commissions  of  peace  that  are  issued 
!  for  the. borough.  The  police  is  also  under  their 
joint  control.  The  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion f  which  of  late  years  have  been  veiy  con- 
sideiable)  are  under  the  direction  of  conservators, 
three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  university, 
three  by  the  corporation,  and  three  by  the  county 
magistrates.  Part  of  the  corp.  rev.  of  the  town  is 
denved  from  rents  of  lands  and  tenements,  and 
tolls  of  the  fairs  and  markets,  which  tlie  corp.  re- 
ceive, though  the  entire  control  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  licensing  of  public-houses,  is  vested  in  the 
university;  there  are  also  310  acres  of  common 
land  under  the  management  of  the  corporation, 
but  on  which  the  inhabitants  generally  have  a 
right  of  pasturage.  Cambridge  has  returned  two 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  earliest  records  of 
parliament.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the 
right  of  election  was  limited  to  the  freemen  of  the 
bor.  not  receiving  alms.  Regbtered  electors  for 
tlie  bor.  1,787  in  1861.  The  quarter  sessions  and 
ai«aizes  for  the  county  are  held  in  this  town.  The 
first  liistoric  mention  that  occurs  of  Cambridge  is 
in  871,  when  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Wm.  the  Conqueror.  In  1249 
the  first  norice  of  dissensions  between  townsmen 
and  students  occurs.  In  1381  ^the  period  of  Wat 
Tyler's  riots)  the  university  charters  were  seized 
and  destroyed  by  the  townsmen,  for  which  Richd. 
II.  deprived  them  of  their  own,  and  vested  the 
university  with  their  privileges.  Henry  VIII.  re- 
stored their  charter,  but  with  modifications  which 
made  them,  in  many  respects,  still  subordinate  to 
tlie  university.  In  1643  the  town  was  garrisoned 
by  Cromwell,  who  had,  previously,  twice  repre- 
sented it  in  the  H.  of  C.  No  subsequent  event  of 
Eublic  importance  is  connected  with  its  history. 
;ishop  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Richard  Cumberland 
(the  dramatic  writer)  were  natives  of  Cambridge. 
J  CAMBRIDGE    (UNIVERSITY    OF).      This 

celcsbrated  seat  of  learning  and  education  derives 
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its  origin  from  certain  public  schools,  established 
in  the  town  at  a  very  remote  but  uncertain  period, 
perhaps  in  the  7th  century.  The  students  who 
resorted  to  those  seminaries  lived  in  lodgings  in 
the  town;  nor  did  they,  till  the  13th  century, 
assume  the  regular  form  of  a  miiversity,  as 
that  term  was  understood  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  general,  foiur  branches  of  education,  or  facul- 
ties, were  recognised :  that  of  arts,  initiatory  to 
the  others,  and  embracing  the  three  superior  and 
four  subordinate  sciences,  or,  as  they  were  called  in 
the  language  of  the  time,  the  trivium  and  quad- 
rivium — the  first  comprising  the  study  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic;  and  the  second,  that  of 
arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  and 
the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  In 
each  of  these,  there  were  usually  two  degrees,  that 
of  bachelor  and  master;  and  the  functions  of  a 
university,  as  at  present,  was  to  impart  the  neces- 
sary iustmction  in  each,  and  to  confer  degrees, 
or  certificates  of  proficiency.  Except  the 
public  schools,  there  were,  at  first,  no  other 
buildings  appropriated  to  academical  purposes; 
but  subsequently,  public  haUs  or  hostelnes  came 
to  be  established  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students,  and  the  introduction  of  some  better 
system  of  discipline.  The  students,  resorting  to 
each  of  these  chose  a  principal,  or  rector,  from 
amongst  themselves,  whose  appointment  was 
sanctioned  by  the  governing  body  of  the  uni- 
versity: residence  in  those  halls  was,  however, 
never"  insisted  on  as  an  essential  requisite.  The 
colleges  are  of  still  later  origin,  and  derive  their 
existence  from  private  munificence;  the  object 
being  to  provide  lodging  and  subsistence  to  a 
limited  number  of  the  poorer  class  of  students. 
Originally  the  masters  of  arts  were  the  public 
instmctors,  and  were  bound  to  teach  others  some 
of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  respective  facul- 
ties :  convenience  ultimately  came  to  limit  this 
function  to  a  certain  number  of  masters,  who  also 
came  to  form  chiefly,  or  wholly,  the  govemmg 
body;  and  hence  the  distinction  of  regmt  and 
non-regent  masters.  The  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  different  faculties,  paid  by  salaries, 
instead  of  fees  (as  was  the  case  with  the  regent 
masters),  completed  the  university  system  on  the 
recognised  plan  of  the  period.  The  general  right 
of  lecturing  was,  however,  retained  down  to  a 
recent  date.  Such,  probably,  was  the  sj'stcm 
pursued  through  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
The  greatest  number  of  students  frequentmg  the 
university  during  the  period  when  the  public 
halls  formed  the  residences  of  the  majority, 
was  in  the  13th  century.  From  the  earlier  part 
of  the  14th,  downward*,  the  numbers  diminished 
considerably ;  partly  from  ciWl  war,  partly  from 
the  declining  reoutation  of  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  subsequently,  from  religious  difiercnces;  so 
that,  at  the  Reformadon,  the  halls  had  been 
mostly  deserted,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
students  were  those  on  the  foundation  of  the  dif- 
ferent colleges,  which  had  become  numerous, 
and  were  nearly  the  onljr  institutions  that  sur- 
vived the  religious  confusion  of  the  age.  It  was 
in  1534  that  the  university  publicly  renounced  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  in  the'  following  year 
the  whole  of  its  charters  were  resigned  to  the  king, 
who,  however,  restored  them  soon  after.  Some  of 
the  colleges,  in  the  16th  century,  admitted  inde- 
pendent members  in  residence ;  others  came  to  be 
established,  and  the  remaining  haUs  were  con- 
verted into  colleges.  The  ascendancy  of  the 
college  system,  however,  was  effected  gradually, 
through  a  considerable  period.  The  following  are 
the  collegiate  establishments  of  Cambridge,  in  tlie 
order  of  Uieir  foundation : — 
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NwnM 

Date  of 

Founds. 

tlon 

Foanden 

St.  Peter's  Coll., ) 
or  Peterhouae  J 

Glare  HaU   . 

Pembroke  HaU   . 

Gonville  and      I 
Caiufl  CoU.       ; 

Trinity  Hall 

CJorpos   Christ!  1 
Coll.          .       J 
King's  ColL 

Queen's  Coll.       | 

Catharine  Hall    . 
Jesus  Coll.  . 

Christ's  CoU.       | 
St.  John's  CoU.   . 

Trinity  CoU. 

Emmannel  Coll.  . 
Sidney  Sussex    i 

Downing  CoU.     . 

1267 

1326 
1843 

1849 

13»> 

1351 

1441 

1446 
1466 

1476 
1496 
1451 
1506 

1611 

1519 

1646 

1584 
1698 
1800 

r  Hugh  de  Balsam,  Bp. 
of  Ely 

Dr.  Badew ;   but   re- 
constituted by  Eliz. 
de  Burgh 

Countess  of  Pembroke 
fBdw.  GonvUle:  John 
J     Caius,  in  1556,  in- 
1     creased  and  obtained 
[     a  new  charter 
(  W.  Bateman,  Bp.  of 
t     Norwich 
jThe    Brethren    of    2 
t     Cambridge  gnUds 

Henry  VI. 

Marg.  of  Anjou :   re- 
founded  by  Consort 

.     ofBdw.VI. 

Bobt.  Woodlark 

Jno.  Alcock,  Bp.  of  Ely 
J  Hen.  VI.,  Countess  of 
t     Richmond  ii  Derby 
j  Countess  of  Richmond 
I     and  Derby 

Lord  Audley 

'Hen.  Vin.,  augmented 
by  Mary :  it  occupies 

suppressed  ColL  and 
^    hostels 

Sir  W.  Mildmay 
f  Lady  F.  Sidney, 
(     Countess  Sussex 

Sir  G.  Downing 

Each  of  these  colleges  is  governed  by  liiws  and 
usages  of  its  own  (for  the  most  part  estiwlished  by 
the  respective  founders),  and  is  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  its  own  visitor  or  visitors,  appointed 
by  the  foundation  charter.  Except  at  King's  and 
Trinity,  the  heads  (masters)  of  these  coUeges  are 
elected  by  the  feUows,  for  life,  from  among  them- 
selves ;  in  general,  they  must  be  in  orders,  and 
are  allowed  to  many ;  their  incomes  (which  vary 
considerably)  arise  from  the  proceeds  of  a  double 
fellowship,  livings  attached  to  the  office,  Ac  They 
exerdse  supreme  authority  in  the  discipline  of 
their  college  in  respect  to  education,  and  the  con- 
duct of  those  in  statu  pupiUarij  and  are  associated 
with  the  general  government  of  the  university,  as 
will  subsequently  be  noticed ;  but,  as  respects  the 
government  of  their  coUege,  they  form  part  of  the 
general  legislative  council,  and  are  assisted  by  the 
foundation  fellows,  who  form  the  governing  body 
in  each  college.  In  regard  to  these  last,  the  ordi- 
nary' practice  is  to  elect  to  vacancies,  each  from 
the  respective  students  of  its  own  establishment, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  from  amongst  those  study- 
ing with  the  view  to  taking  holy  orders;  time, 
however,  is  allowed  by  the  statutes  for  graduates 
to  make  choice  of  a  profession,  and,  consequently, 
those  who  decline  after  the  limited  period  taking 
orders  have  to  vacate  any  feUowships  they  have 
been  appointed  to;  vacations  also  occur  by  ac- 
ceptance of  coUege  livings,  (which,  as  they  faU  in, 
are  offered  by  seniority  to  tbe  respective  fellows,) 
or  by  other  Uvings  or  situations,  statutably  in- 
compatible, or  by  marriage,  which  is  against  the 
statutes  in  some  of  the  colleges;  so  that,  ux>m  these 
and  other  circumstances,  the  succession  of  feUows, 
in  most  of  the  colleges,  is  tolerably  rapid :  when 
in  residence,  a  considerable  part  of  their  board  is 
provided.  The  incomes  are  ver^*^  various,  and  in 
each  college  varj'  from  year  to  year,  being  con- 
tingent on  the  coUege  revenues,  much  of  which  is 
derived  from  rentes,  varying  with  the  prices  of  com 
and  from  the  falling  in  of  Teases.  The  coUc^c  ex- 
I)cnses  also  vary,  and  are  paid  from  a  fund  set 
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apart  for  general  purposes,  and  derived  partly  from 
taxation  of  the  fellowshipa,  partly  from  room-reoL, 
and  minor  sources  of  income. 

The  foundation  scholarships  axe  sulject  to 
different  regulations  and  conditions,  peculiar  to 
each  college;  but  they  are  alwvys  elected  from 
among  the  under  graduates,  and  in  the  Luger 
colleges,  where  these  are  numerous,  they  fonn  a 
sort  of  minor  prizes,  to  be  contended  for  Hke  thoae 
of  the  fellows.  The  emoluments  attadied  to  those 
scholarships  are  very  various  in  amount;  in  re- 
gard to  discipline  and  education,  they  are  pre- 
cisely on  the  some  footing  as  the  independeot 
students. 

The  exhibitions  are  annual  pensions,  given  in 
some  instances  by  the  colleges,  but  mostly  by  free 
endowed  schools  elsewhere,  to  assbt  such  youtlu 
as,  having  been  educated  at  them,  are  sent  to  tiie 
university :  exhibitioners  ore  not  usually  accounted 
on  the  foundation.  Besides  these,  there  are  stu- 
dents of  an  inferior  class,  termed  nzors,  who  are 
provided  for  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  foundation. 
The  officers  of  the  establishment,  such  as  dean, 
bursar,  &c.,  are  selected  by  the  fellows  of  each 
respective  college  from  among  their  own  body ;  as 
also  the  coUege  tutors,  to  whose  chaige  aU  the 
students,  wheUier  on  the  foundation  or  not,  are 
entrusted.  The  whole  of  these  must  necessarily  be 
in  residence;  but  in  respect  *to  the  other  fellowsi, 
it  is  not  in  general  required,  though  a  number 
usually  do  reside,  some  as  private  tutors,  othen 
for  the  purpose  of  study.  In  some  oollegies,  pro- 
bationers have  to  pass  an  examination  pre\nouslv  to 
being  admitted  as  fellows  on  the  foundation,  the 
instruction  given  at  each  of  those  colleges  is  pre- 
liminary to  taking  the  first  univenity  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  is  exclusively  adapted  and  directed  to 
that  object.  This  is  chiefly  attained,  not  through 
the  public  lectures  of  the  university  professois,  Iwt 
through  the  private  labours  of  the  respective  col- 
lege tutors.  The  character  and  extent  of  this 
instruction  is  determined  by  the  university,  by 
which  the  degree  is  granted;  but  no  one  is  admis- 
sible unless  he  have  been  entered  at,  and  leaded 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  colleges  or 
licensed  halls,  and  has  been  under  the  collegiate 
instruction  of  his  house.  Thus  the  university  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  17  colleges,  devoted  to 
academic  pursuits  and  the  study  of  aU  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences :  it  is  incorporated  (13  Eliz.  c  29.) 
by  the  name  of  '  The  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;'  and 
though  each  college  is  a  body  corporate,  bound  by 
its  own  statutes,  it  is  likewise  controlled  by  the 
paramount  laws  of  the  university.  The  statutes 
of  the  12th  of  Eliz.,  which  were  sonction&i  br 
parliament,  and  confirmed  some  former  privileges, 
are  the  foundation  of  the  existuig  government, 
and  form  the  basis  of  aU  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tion; in  fact,  no  grace  of  the  senate  is  con- 
sidered valid  whioi  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statutes  of  Eliz.,  and  certain  nearly  cotemporaiy 
interpretations  of  them;  or  with  king's  letters, 
that  have  been  accepted  and  acted  on  by  the 
university. 

Each  college  frunishes  members  both  to  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  collectively 
termed  the  senate.  It  is  divided  into  2  huases, 
called  the  regents'  and  non-regents'  house.  The 
former,  or  upper  house,  is  composed  of  mosten  of 
arts  of  less  than  5  years'  standing,  and  doctors  cf 
less  than  2  years ;  its  members  wear  hoods,  lined 
with  white  silk;  all  the  rest,  who  retain  their 
names  on  their  respective  college  boards  (fur  which 
a  small  annual  fee  is  charged),  constitute  the 
lower  house,  and  wear  hoods  of  block  silk ;  hence 
the  distinction  of  white  and  black-hood  housc& 
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Pocton  of  more  than  2  years'  standing,  and  the 
poUic  orator  of  the  university  (who  may  be  con- 
adered  as  the  secretary),  may  Vote  in  either  house, 
at  pleasure.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  council  called 
the  caput,  chosen  annually  on  the  12th  Oct.    It 
consists  of  the  vice-chancellor ;  a  doctor  in  each  of 
the  three  faculties,  of  divinity,  civil  law,  and 
physic ;  and  2  masters  of  arts,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  regent  and  non-regent  houses.    In 
practice,  these  are  mere  nominees  of  the  vice- 
chancellor;  and  as  the  approval  of  the  canut  is 
essential  previously  to  any  ^^race,'  or  legislative 
proposition,  being  voted  on  m  either  house,  the 
Mibstantive  government  of  the  university  vests  in 
him.    He  also  fixes  the  days  when  congregations, 
or  meeting  of  the  senate,  are  to  be  held  for  trans- 
acting umversity  business;  these,  in  term  time, 
are  usually  once  a  fortnight;  but  there  are  also 
certain  fixed  times  by  statute  for  congregations  to 
be  held,  for  conferring  degrees  and  electing  officers. 
Graces  which  pass  both  houses,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  caput,  become  acts  of  the  senate,  and,  if  of 
a  public  nature,  become  statutes  of  the  university. 
An  assembly  of  the  senate  held  out  of  term  time 
is  called  a  convocation;   but,  by  a  grace  passed 
pm/armdj  it  is  converted  to  a  congregation,  and 
the  business  proceeds  in  the  usual  way.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  university  are,  a  chancellor,  in  whom 
the  executive  authority  vests,  except  in  matters 
of  mayhem  and  felony,  withm  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction,  which  is  a  mile  round,  reckoned  in 
an\'  direction  iTX)m  any  part  of  the  suburbs ;  the 
c^oe  is  biennial,  or  for  such  longer  period  as  the 
tadt  consent  of  the  university  may  choose  to  allow. 
A  high  steward,  who  has  special  power  to  try 
scholan  impeached  of  felony  within  the  limits, 
and  to  hold  courts  leet,  which  is  done  by  deputy. 
His  election  is  by  a  grace  of  the  senate.    A  vice- 
chancellor,  elected  annually  by  the  senate  (on  the 
4th  of  Nov.)  from  the  heads  of  colleges.    In  the 
absence  of  the  chancellor,  the  powers  of  that  officer 
vest  in  him,  by  the  statutes,  and  he  is  also,  ex 
officio^  a  magistrate  for  the  university,  town,  and 
county.  A  commissary,  appouited  by  the  chancel- 
lor, to  hold  a  court  of  record  for  all  causes  to  be 
tried  and  determined  by  the  civil  and  statute  law 
and  university  custom,  in  respect  to  all  privileged 
persons  under  the  d^ree  of  AfL  A.  A  public  orator, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  the  speaker  of  the  senate. 
The  assessor,  an  officer  to  assist  the  vice-chancellor 
in  his  court.     Two  proctors,  or  peace  officers, 
elected  annually,  to  enforce  proper  discipline  and 
behaviour  in  all  who  are  m  statu  pupWari,  as  well 
as  various  other  duties.    They  must  be  M.  A.  of  2 
years'  standing,  at  least,  and  are  nominated  in  turn 
by  the  different  colleges,  in  a  prescribed  and  pecu- 
liar cycle  of  61  yeare.     There  are  many  other 
ofllcea  of  minor  importance;  among  them  two  mode- 
rators, who  are  nominated  by  the  proctors,  and 
appointed  by  a  grace  of  the  senate,  to  act  as  the 
proctors'  substitutes  in  the  philosophical  schools, 
and  altematelv  superintend  the  exercises  and  dis- 
putations in  philosophy,  and  the  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  B.A.     There  are,  finally,  eight 
classical  examiners,  nominated   by  the  several 
colleges,  in  term  (according  to  the  same  cycle  as 
the  proctors),  and  elected  by  a  ^ce  of  the  senate; 
four  of  these  are  examiners  of  mceptory  bachelors, 
and  four  of  the  junior  8oph&  in  Lent  term. 

The  University  is  represented  in  the  H.  of  C. 
by  two  members,  chosen  by  the  collective  bodj^  of 
the  senate,  the  vice-chancellor  being  returning 
officer.  The  privilege  was  granted  by  charter,  in 
1  James  I.,  and  at  present  is  vested  in  the  Doc- 
tom,  Ma«(ter8  of  Arts,  and  Masters  of  Law  of  the 
university',  whose  names  are  *  on  the  books.'  The 
constituency  thus  formed  numbered  4,949  in  18G5. 
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The  public  professorships  in  the  university  are 
Lady  Maipuet's,  of  divinity,  founded  1502 ;  the 
regius  professorships  of  divinity,  civil  law,  physic, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek,  founded  by  Henry  Yill.  in 
1540 ;  those  of  Arabic,  one  founded  bv  Sir  F. 
Adams  in  1632,  the  other,  the  Lord  Almoner's ; 
the  Lucasian  professorship  of   mathematics,  in 
1663 ;  that  of  music,  in  1684 ;  that  of  casuistry, 
founded  in  1683 ;  of  chemistr}',  1702 ;  the  Plu- 
mian  professorship  of  astronomy  and  experimental 
philosophy,  in  1704;  that  of  anatomy,  in  1707 
(there  is  a  good  anatomical  museum  connected 
with  this) ;  those  of  modem  historv  and  of  botany, 
1724;  thatof  geolo^,  in  1727,  by  Dr.  Woodward, 
who  left  his  collection  of  minereds  in  connection 
with  it;  that  of  astronomy  and  geometry,  founded 
in  1749;  the  Norrisian  professorship  of  divinity, 
in  1760 ;  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
in  1783 ;  the  Downing  professorships  of  English 
law  and  of  medicine,  founded  in  1800;  that  of 
mineralogy,  in  1808 ;  and,  lastly,  of  pohtical  eco- 
nomy, in  1828.    These  professors  are  paid  from 
various  sources.    Some  of  the  foundations  have 
estates  appropriated  to  the  purpose;  others  are 
paid  by  ancient  stipends,  in  part ;  and  some  from 
the  priw  purse,  or  by  government    One  has  400/1, 
another' 200/:,  the  rest  100/.  annually.    The  ap- 
pointment of  some  of  them  rests  in  the  senate,  of 
others,  in  the  crown,  and  of  others,  again,  in  spe- 
cial bodies  of  electors.    None  of  them  can  be  said 
to  be  directly  concerned  in  the  education  of  the 
students,  as  the  attendance  on  the  courses  of  lec- 
tures given  by  them  is  not  made  essential  to  any    , 
of  the  students  (with  the  exception  of  those  pro- 
ceeding to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  civil  law  and 
medicine,  who  are  required  to  bring  testimonials 
of  attendance  on  the  courses  connected  with  those 
subjects).    The  public  income  of  the  university 
arises  chiefly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  rectory  of 
Burwell,  from  matriculation,  and  other  ieea  (aSout 
3,000^  a  year  from  all  these  sources),  and  from 
the  trading  profits  of  the  Pitt  or  university  press. 
The  funds  are  managed  by  the  vice-chancellor  and 
specific  trustees,  and  three  aimual  auditors  are 
appointed  by  the  senate  to  pass  the  accounts.    Its 
library  claims  (under  the  cop^Tight  act)  a  copy  of 
every  volume,  map,  and  pnnt  published  in 'the 
United  Kingdom ;  it  is  also  endowed  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeids  of  two  estates :  besides  this 
and  occasional  donations,  a  quarterly  subscription 
of  Is.  6if.  is  paid  by  all  the  members,  except  sizars, 
towards  its  support    A  new  building,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Cockerell,  was  opened  in  1854.    The  Fitz- 
william  museum,  consbting  of  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  books,  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture, 
was  left  by  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  to  the  university, 
in  1816,  together  with  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  to  receive  it,  which  was  commenced  m 
1837.    It  is  an  imposing  structure,  in  the  Grecian 
style ;  the  pordco,  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon 
of  Rome,  is  ornamented  by  a  group  of  sculpture, 
representing  Pegasus  and  the  nine  muses.    The 
universitv  also  possesses  a  collection  of  pictures, 
left  by  Mr.  Mesman;  an  observatory,  built  in  1821, 
at  an  expense  of  18,000/. ;  and  a  botanic  garden 
of  three  or  four  acres.    The  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society  was  established  in  1819,  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  philosophy  and  natural  history;  in  1832, 
it  was  incorporated  by  charter,  and  all,  except 
honorary  members,  are  required  to  be  graduates 
of  the  university. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are 
those  of  Doctors  in  the  three  faculties  of  divinity, 
civil  law,  and  medicine,  and  also  in  the  science  of 
music ;  that  of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  each  of  the  foregoing.    Except  in  tlio 
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imtiatoTy  degree  last  named,  all  examination  in 
regard  to  proficiency  is  in  reality  discontinued, 
and  the  higher  degrees  are  conferred  as  of  right 
on  those  who  have  obtained  a  particular  standing, 
without  reference  to  qualification,  or  (with  trifling 
exceptions)  to  residence.  The  academical  year 
consists  of  three  terms,  viz.  Michaelmas,  Lent, 
and  Easter ;  and  the  following  are  the  chief  regu- 
lations necessary  for  proceeding  to  degrees :  pre- 
mising first,  that  the  mode  of  admission  on  the 
boards  of  a  college  is  either  by  personal  examina- 
tion of  its  tutors  and  oflicers,  or  (the  more  usual 
plan),  through  a  recommendatory  certificate,  spe- 
cifying the  age  and  qualifications  of  the  candidate, 
signed  bj'  an  M.A.  who  has  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  accompanied  bv  a  deposit  called  cau- 
tion money.  This  is  usually  done  before  the  end 
of  Easter  Term ;  and,  if  deemed  satisfactory,  the 
name  is  at  once  entered  on  the  boards  of  the  col- 
lege, and  the  student  usually  comes  into  residence 
the  October  following,  when  the  academical  year 
begins. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. — ^Twelve  terms  on  the  boards  of 

some  college,  ten  of  which  in  residence. 
Master  of  Arts, — B.A,  of  three  years'  standing. 
Bachelor  of  Divinity, — M.A.  of  seven  years'  stand- 
ing: under  the  9th  statute  of  Eliz.,  those  who 
have  been  admitted  on  the  boards  of  a  college 
after  24  years  old,  and  have  remained  so  ten 
years  (the  two  last  of  which  must  be  in  res.), 
are  admissible  without  having   taken  any 
other — these  are  called  ten  yeari  men. 
Doctor  of  Divinity. — B.D.  of  five,  and  M.A-  of 

twelve  years'  standing. 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. — ^Of  six  years'  standing 
complete,  nine  terms  of  which  in  res.,  or  B.£ 
of  four  years'  standing. 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law. — B.C.L.  of  five  years',  or 

M.A.  of  seven  years'  standing. 
Bachelor  in  Medicme, — Of  five  years*  standing, 

nine  terms  of  which  in  res. 
Doctor  in  Medicine, — Similar  to  that  degree  in 

civil  law. 
Licentiate  in  Medicine, — M.A.  or  B.A.  of  two  years' 

standing. 
BcKhelor  of  Music. — The  name  must  be  entered 
on  the  boards  of  some  college,  and  an  exercise 
performed. 
Doctor  of  Jtftwtc— Usually  B.M. 

Persons  having  the  rank  of  privy  counsellors, 
bishops,  noblemen,  and  eldest  sons  of  noblemen, 
are  entitled  to  have  any  of  those  degrees  conferred 
on  them  without  complying  with  the  regulations; 
and  knights  and  baronets  i&m  that  of  M.A.  down- 
ward. By  a  grace  passed  in  1825,  these  are  to  be 
examined  and  approved  in  the  same  way  as  others, 
but  they  are  admissible  after  keeping  nine  terms ; 
but  though  none  can  claim  a  degree  in  right  of 
nobility,  &c.,  yet  honorary  ones  are  often  con- 
ferred, without  examination  or  residence,  on  emi- 
nent individuals. 

The  respective  orders  in  the  different  colleges 
rank  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Heads  of  QMeges,  who  are  generally  of 

the  degree  of  D.D. 

2.  The  FeUowSy  who  are  doctors,   masters,  or 

bachelors  of  the  different  faculties. 

8.  Noblemen,  who  are  graduates,  doctors,  and 
Ms.A,,  not  on  the  foundation  (the  name 
must  be  kept  on  the  college  boards,  the  cost 
of  which  varies  from  21.  to  4Z.  a  year.) 

4.  Bs.D.y  wUp  are  ten  years'  men. 

6.  Bachelors  of  Civil  Law  and  of  Physic :  these 
wear  the  habits,  and  enjoy  all  the  various 
priAdleges  of  M  A.,  except  that  of  voting  in 
the  senate. 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  are  considered  in  statu 
pupUlari, 
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7.  Fellow  Comnumers,  usually  younger  sons  of 
the  nobility,  or  sons  of  men  of  fortune,  &c^ 
who  have  the  privil^e  of  dining  at  the  same 
table  as  the  fellows. 

8.  The  Scholars,  who  are  on  the  foundation. 

9.  Pensioners,  who  pay  for  their  chambeiB,  com- 
mons, dc.,  and  comprise  the  chief  part  of 
the  students. 

10.  The  Sizars,  students  of  limited  means,  who 
.usually  have  free  commons  and  other  emolu- 
ments. 
As  all  substantial  examination  for  degrees  is 
limited  to  the  initiatory  one  of  bachelor  (of  which 
that  of  B.A.  is  the  first,  and  only  really  important 
step),  the  necessary  education  of  the  (UfTerent  col- 
leges is  of  course  directed  to  that  object,  and  con- 
tingent, in  its  nature  and  scope,  on  the  qualifica- 
tions which  the  university  deem  fit  to  exact  at 
their  public  examinations,  and  the  da»-books 
thev  order  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose^  The 
ordinary  course  of  study  for  B.A.  may  be  com- 
prised under  three  heads: — ^natural  philosophy, 
theology  and  moral  philosophy,  and  the  bdLs 
lettres;  and  for  the  attainment  of  these,  the  stu- 
dents attend  the  lectures  of  the  college  tJitois, 
which  are  not  formal  harangues,  but  rather  of  a 
catechetical  nature,  intermixed  with  reading  and 
discussion ;  at  each  of  which  a  limited  number  oi 
the  students  go  through  a  certain  portion  of  some 
mathematical  or  classical  work  with  the  tutors. 
Half-yearly  or  yearly  collie  examinations  usu- 
ally take  place,  m  addition  to  these  lectures,  when 
the  names  of  the  students  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  merits.  The  first  public 
examination  of  a  student  takes  place  in  the  Lent 
and  October  terms  of  the  second  year  from  the 
commencement  of  his  academical  residence.  AStes 
the  examination,  the  candidates  are  arranged  m 
two  classes — those  who  have  passed  with  credit, 
and  those  to  whom  the  examiners  have  only  noi 
refused  their  certificate  of  cmproval.  A  second 
examination  takes  place,  in  Michaelmas  temi.  of 
those  who  have  been  absent  from  the  former  by 
permission,  or  were  not  then  approved  of :  this:  is 
termed,  in  university  phrase,  the  *  little  go.'  Those 
anxious  to  take  honours  usually  engage  a  private 
tutor  (who  is  not  necessarily  of  their  own  <x>llege) 
after  this,  in  order  to  secure*  more  exclusive  atten- 
tion and  assistance.  The  usual  fee  of  a  private 
tutor  is  50/.  a  year.  After  this  prefiaratory  step, 
those  who  arc  candidates  for  honours  perform  the 
college  exercises  under  the  superintendence  of  tiie 
moderators ;  these  are  usually  I^tin  theses,  t»o- 
pounded  and  opposed  in  a  syllogistic  form.  The 
senate-house  examination,  for  the  de^:ree  of  B.A., 
commences  on  the  Monday  precedmg  the  fiist 
Monday  in  Lent  term,  and  continues  six  days, 
llie  previous  division  of  the  candidates  for  honours 
into  four  classes  has  recently  been  discontinued, 
and  the  same  questions  are  now  proposed  throughr 
out  the  examination  to  all  whom  the  moderators 
judge,  from  the  previous  public  exercises  in  the 
schools,  to  be  qualified  for  examination  as  candi- 
dates for  mathematical  honours ;  and  of  the  six 
examiners,  two  confine  themselves  to  mathema- 
tical subjects,  two  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  &c,  and 
two  to  Paley's  Evidences  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  to  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing, d:c.  Tlie  whole  is  conducted  by  writing,  and 
the  various  subjects  and  problems  may  be  seen  in 
the  annual  registers  of  the  university.  *  Those  who 
are  not  candidates  for  honours,  iroAAoi,  are  classed 
and  examined  separately,  the  subjects  being — the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  one  Greek  and  one 
Latin  classic,  Palcy's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  cer- 
tain questions  in  mathematical  and  mechanical 
science,  specified  in  a  printed  schedule.    The  de- 
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grees  are  conferred  on  such  of  the  questionists  as 
pass  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners,  by  a 
subsequent  grace  of  the  senate,  when  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  are  taken,  and  a  decla- 
ration of  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  required  to  be  signed ;  but  pre- 
riously  to  this,  on  the  last  examination  day,  the 
mathematical  tr^aoa  or  list  of  those  who  succeed  in 
obtaining  an  honour,  is  exhibited,  formed  into 
three  divisions,  that  of  tcranglers^  and  of  aenior 
Ukd  junior  optimes,  arranged  according  to  merit,  or 
*  bracketted^  where  two  individuals  are  considered 
on  an  equality.  The  senior  wranglership  is  the 
highest  academical  honour  obtainable  in  the  king- 
dom. On  the  fourth  Monday  after  the  general 
admission  ad  respondendum  quesHoni,  an  examina- 
tion commences  of  all  such  as  have  obtained  an 
honour  at  the  mathematical  examination  of  the 
previous  January,  and  who  voluntarily  offer  them 
itelves  for  the  purpose  in  classical  learning  at  this 
examination  (which  continues  five  days),  trans- 
lations are  re<juired  of  passages  from  the  best 
Greek  and  Latm  authors,  and  written  answers  to 
questions  arising  immediately  out  of  such  pas- 
sages. The  names  of  those  who  obtain  honours 
are  arranged  in  three  divisions  (like  those  in  the 
mathematical  tripos),  in  a  list  which  forms  the 
classical  tripos  or  the  year.  There  are  two  tripos 
days,  one  for  wranglers  and  senior  optimeSj  the 
other  for  junioi^  optiines,  when  these  are  publicly 
announced. 

The  annual  prizes  of  the  university  form  another 
subject  of  competition  :  the  classical  ones  are — the 
chancellor's  gold  medals,  piven  to  2  commencing 
Bs.  A.,  who,  having  attained  senior  optimes  at 
least,  show  themselves  most  proficient  in  classical 
learning:  these  prizes  were  first  instituted  in  1751. 
A  third,  first  given  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
continued  by  the  present  chancellor,  is  for  the  best 
English  ode,  or  English  poem  in  heroic  verse. 
Many  of  these  have  been  published,  imder  the 
title  of  *  Cambridge  Prize  Poems :'  the  competition 
is  limited  to  resident  under  graduates.  The  mem- 
bere  representing  the  university  also  give  4  prizes, 
of  15  guineas  each,  which  are  bestowed  on  2  B.  A.s 
and  2  under  graduates,  who  compose  the  best  dis- 
sertations in  Latin  prose.  Brown's  3  gold  medals, 
of  5  guineas  each,  to  under  graduates,  are  given 
for  the  best  Greek  ode,  the  best  Latin  ode,  and 
the  best  Greek  or  Latin  epigram.  Porson's  prize 
consists  of  one  or  more  Greek  books,  given  for  the 
best  translation  of  some  passage  in  Shakspeare,  B. 
Jonson,  Massinger,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  into 
Greek  verse.  The  mathematical  consist  of  2  an- 
nual prizes,  of  25/.  each,  left  by  the  Rev.  R.  Smith, 
and  given  to  2  commencing  B.A.S  who  prove  the 
be»t  proficients  in  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. The  examination  takes  place  soon  after 
the  admission  of  questionists :  the  competition  is 
open,  and  the  adjudicators  are  the  vice-chancellor, 
the  master  of  Trinity,  and  the  Lucasian,  Plumian, 
and  Lowndean  professors.  The  second  or  even  lower 
wranglers  occasionally  become  first  prizemen; 
hence  it  forms,  in  some  sort,  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  examiners.  Cteteris  paribus^ 
preference  is  given  to  candidates  of  Trin.  Coll.  In 
theology,  there  are  the  Norrisian  andHales's  prizes. 
The  Seatvnian  is  a  poetical  one ;  the  subject  is  pro- 
po«^  in  January,  and  the  poem  is  to  be  sent  in  by 
Michaelmas '.•that  which  obtains  the  premium  is 
prin  ted  from  the  produce  of  the  estate  left  for  the  pur- 
p<ise,  the  remainder  of  which  is  given  to  the  author. 
The  university  scholarships  are  also  publicly  con- 
tended for,  and  are  given  to  the  most  successful  can- 
didates in  classical  reading  and  composition :  in  this 
respect  they  rank  first  in  the  classical  competitions 
of  the  university,  and  are  usually  extended  beyond 
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the  ordinary  range  of  text-books.  The  examina- 
tion is  the  same  for  all,  but  most  importance  is 
usually  attached  to  the  Pitt  scholarship,  it  being 
less  frequent  as  well  as  of  greater  pecuniary  value. 

Lodgmg  within  the  walls  of  a  college  is'not  en- 
forced on  under  graduates,  provided  there  be  no 
vacant  rooms ;  which  may  probably  account  for  the 
greater  increase  of  students  matriculated  in  this 
than  in  the  sister  university  of  Oxford,  where 
residence  within  the  walls  is  enforced.  The  col- 
legiate buildings  of  many  of  the  establishments 
have  been  greatly  improved  and  augmented  of 
late  years.  Those  of  Trinity  are  the  laigest  of 
any  single  college  in  either  university ;  those  of 
St.  John  have  also  been  increased  by  a  large 
quadrangle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cam,  forming 
one  of  the  finest  collegiate  edifices  in  the  kingdom. 

Cambridoe,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America, 
Massachusetts,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the  Charles 
river,  3  m.  WNW.  Boston,  with  which,  and  the 
adjacent  town  of  Charleston,  it  is  connected  by 
bndges.  Pop.  26,400  in  1860.  It  is,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Concord,  the  co.  town,  and  the  courts 
are  held  alternately  in  each.  There  is  a  court- 
house, county  gaol,  arsenal,  and  several  places  of 
public  worship.  It  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, formerly  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  and 
best  endowed  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Union : 
it  was  founded  in  1638.  The  medical  school  con- 
nected with  the  university  is  at  Boston.  The 
university  library,  the  second  in  America,  con- 
tains upwards  of '80,000  voLs.,  besides  a  students' 
library,  with  upwards  of  10,000  vols.  The  philo- 
sophical apparatus  and  cabinet  of  minerals  are 
valuable  and  complete.  Here  are  a  chemical 
laboratory,  an  anatomical  museum,  and  a  botani- 
cal garden,  occupying  seven  acres  of  land.  Since 
its  establishment,  this  university  has  received 
lar;^  benefactions  both  from  the  state  and  private 
individuals.  A  greater  number  of  students  have 
been  educated  here  than  in  any  other  college  in 
the  Union. 

CAMELFORD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Cornwall,  hund.  Lesnewth,  on  the  Camel,  205  m. 
WSW.  London.  Area  of  par.  3,750  acres;  pop. 
1,470  in  1861.  The  town  is  meanly  built,  but  the 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  It  has  a  com- 
modious town-hall,  built  in  1806 ;  a  free  school, 
founded  in  1679,  and  a  few  minor  charities. 
Market,  Friday ;  fairs  for  cattle,  Friday  after  March 
10,  May  26,  June  17  and  18,  and  Sept.  5.  Inhab. 
mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Camelford  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  1st  Edw.  VI. 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
it  was  disfranchised. 

CAMERINO,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  prov. 
Macerata,  on  a  hill  6  m.  SSW.  Ancona,  near  the 
railway  from  Ancona  to  Rome.  Pop.  11,854  in 
1862.  The  town  is  pretty  well  built.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  contains 
some  pictures  of  the  great  masters,  as  does  the 
chureh  of  Omanzia ;  and  the  archier)iscopal  pi^lace, 
a  fine  building  surrounded  with  columns.  In  the 
principal  square  is  *  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  It  has  12  monasteries,  and  7  convents 
for  women ;  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of 
a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  a  uni- 
versity founded  in  1727.  A  good  deal  of  silk  is 
spun  and  manufactured  here ;  but  the  business  is 
rather  declining. 

CAMMIN,  or  KAlklMIN,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Pomerania,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Dievenow,  about 
5  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  38  m.  N. 
Stettin.  Pop.  1,458  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  suppressed  in  1648. 
The  tine  cathedral  still  remains,  and  the  chapter 
continued  down  to  1812.    There  is  an  asylum  for 
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noble  ladies,  and  an  faospitaL  Distillation  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  fishery 
is  very  active. 

CAMPAGNA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Balemo,  cap.  distr.,  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
18  m.  E.  Salerno.  Pop.  9,459  in  1862.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  has  a  superb  cathedral, 
8  parish  churches,  several  convents,  and  a  college. 

CAMPAN,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Hautes  Py- 
renees, cap.  cant,  on  the  Adour,  16  m.  SSE.  Taibes. 
Pop.  3,656  in  1861.  The  houses  are  mostly  built 
of  marble.  This  town  gives  its  name  to  a  beautiful 
valley,  fertile,  and  full  of  life  and  industry.  The 
cottages  are  clean  and  comfortable ;  and  the  neat, 
well  laid- out  gardens,  and  respectable  dress  of  the 
peasantrvt  evince  their  comfortable  condition. 

CAMPBELTON,  a  sea-port  and  royal  bor.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Aigyle,  being,  though  not  the  capital, 
by  far  the  most  important  town  in  the  co.,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Can  tire. 
Pop.  6,033  in  1861.  The  borough  consists  of  two 
leading  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
with  adjoining  streets  of  an  inferior  description.  It 
is  built  on  the  SW.  side  of  a  large  salt-water  loch, 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  2  m.  in  length  by  1  in 
breadth,  forming  an  excellent  harbour,  having 
from  6  tx)  13  fathoms  water.  Two  conical  insular 
hills  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  inter- 
cepting the  view  of  the  sea,  make  the  harbour  look 
land-locked.  Campbelton  was  at  one  time  a  small 
fishing  village  under  the  name  of  Dalaruan ;  but 
having  bcigun  to  rise  into  importance,  it  was  made 
a  royal  buigh  in  1700,  when  its  present  name  was 
conferred  on  it  in  honour  of  the  noble  family  of 
Argyle,  on  whose  property  it  is  built  The  parL 
boundaries  of  the  bnxgh  are  very  extensive,  in- 
cluding the  entire  parish.  The  annual  value  of 
real  property  in  the  buigh  amounted  to  14,587£.  in 
1864-5;  corporation  revenue,  incl.  harbour,  2,1242. 
Campbelton  has  numerous  distilleries  and  malt 
kilns.  The  inhab.  also  engage  extensively  in  the 
herring  fishery.  Coal  is  got  within  4  m.  of  the 
buigh,  and  is  brought  thither  by  means  of  a  canaL 
There  is  a  good  quay  pn)jecting  into  the  bay,  but 
accessible  only  at  high  water.  Regular  steam 
communication  exists  with  Glasgow  and  various 
parts  of  the  mainland,  as  also,  though  less  fre- 
quently, with  Ireland.  The  climate  of  Campbelton, 
though  moist  in  the  extreme,  is  mild;  and  re- 
gard^ as  particularly  salubrious.  The  bui^h  unites 
with  Oban,  Inveraryr*  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  in  sending  a 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  220  in 
1862. 

CAMPEACHY,  a  sea-port  town  of  Mexico,  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on  the  Rio 
Francisco,  96  m.  S.  by  W.  Merida,  lat  19*^  61'  15" 
K.,  long.  90°  %S'  15"  W.  Pop.  fluctuates  from 
about  7,000  to  about  14,000.  It  is  walled  and  de- 
fended by  some  fortifications,  which,  however,  are 
of  little  importance.  It  has  a  pier  al)out  50  yds. 
in  length ;  but  tlie  water  is  so  shallow  that  only 
emaH  boats  can  come  up  to  it,  vessels  of  conside- 
rable burden  anchoring  at  certain  distances  off 
shore,  according  to  their  draught  of  water.  It  is, 
in  common  with  the  whole  of  this  coast,  ill-sup- 
plied with  fresh  water,  that  which  is  obtained  from 
wells  being  brackish.  It  derives  its  entire  im- 
portance from  its  being  the  great  seat  of  the  log- 
wood trade;  that  valuable  dye-wood,  sometimes 
called  Campeachy  wood  {Hcenuxtoxylon  Cam- 
peachianum)y  being  found  in  greater  perfection 
and  abundance  in  the  adjoining  district  than 
any  where  else.  The  imports  of  logwood  into 
this  country  in  1836,  mostly  from  Campeachy, 
amounted  to  5,637  tons.  The  other  exports  are 
wax,  the  produce  of  T^dld,  stingless  l)ees,  with  some 
small  quantities  of  cotton,  &c    Campeachy  was 
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founded  in  1540,  and  suffered  much  at  difierent 
times  from  hostile  attacks,  having  been  sacked  by 
the  English,  in  1659;  by  Scott,  a  pirate,  in  1678; 
and  by  the  buccaneers  in  1685. 

CAMPLI,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Te- 
ramo,  cap.  cant  5  m.  N.  Teramo.  Pop.  6,536  in 
1862.  The  town  has  a  cathedral,  three  collegiate 
churches,  an  abbey  of  Celestine  monks,  seveol 
convents,  an  hospitol,  and  a  mend  de  piete. 

CAMPOBASSO,  a  town  of  Southern  ItiJy,  capi 
of  province  of  same  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  58  m.  NE.  Naples.  Pop.  12,564  in 
1862.  The  town  is  fortified ;  is  the  scat  of  a  dril 
and  criminal  court;  and  has  a  collegiate  and  four 
parish  churches,  several  convents,  a  royal  college, 
an  hospital,  and  an  almshouse.  The  best  cutloy 
is  produced  here ;  and  being  traversed  by  the  ex- 
ceUent  road  forming  a  communication  between 
the  capital  and  the  towns  on  the  Adriatic,  it  has 
an  extensive  commerce. 

CAMPO-FORMIO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Friuli,  four  miles  SW.  Udine.  Pop.  1,590 
m  1857.  The  town  is  famous  in  histoiy  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  here  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1797,  between  Austria  and  France. 

CAMPO-MAYOR,  a  fortified  and  frontier  town 
of  Portugal  jrov.  Alenteio,  12  m.  NNE.  Elvas. 
and  15  m.  NW.  Badajos.  Pop.  4,461  in  1858.  Th* 
town  is  Ill-built,  with  narrow  dirty  streets,  and 
old  low  houses ;  has  a  collegiate  church,  two  con- 
vents, an  hospital,  and  a  workhouse.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  1712  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine. 

CAMPOS,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  in 
an  extensive  plain,  22  m.  S£.  Palma,  and  7 
m.  from  the  sea.  Pop.  4,129  in  1857.  It  has  in 
its  vicinity  a  hot  well  of  reputation ;  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  salt  are  made  along  the  ooasU 
The  surrounding  plain  is  very  fertile. 

CANADA,  a  vast  territory  of  N.  America,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  lying  principally  in  a 
NE.  and  SW.  direction,  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
St  Laurence,  and  the  N.  and  K  sides  of  lakes 
Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  between  57° 
50'  and  900  w.  long.,  and  439  and  620  N.  lat  It 
is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  ana 
of  each^  and  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1861,  being  as  follows : — 

Are*  Pon, 

Enff.iq.m.  InlWt 

Upper  Canada       .       141,000  1^96,091 

Lower  Canada       .       206,860  1,111.566 


Total 


846,860 


2,507,657 


Canada  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tory; E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  lakes 
Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  the  St  Laurence,  and  the 
United  States,  and  W.  by  Lake  Superior.  The 
length  of  Canada  from  Amherstbuig,  on  Detroit 
river,  the  extreme  SW.  limit  of  the  prov.,  to  Sab- 
Ion  Harbour,  on  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  its  extreme 
NE.  limit-,  is  about  1,520  m.;  its  breadth  varies 
from  200  to-  400  m.  The  Ottawa  or  (irand  River, 
which  has  its  sources  in  about  4SP  30'  N.  lat,  and 
80°  W.  long.,  and  flows  in  an  ESE.  direction  till 
it  unites  with  the  St.  Laurence,  near  Montreal, 
forms  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two  provs. ;  Lower  Canada, 
comprising  the  whole  territory  lying  NE.  of  the 
Ottawa,  on  both  sides  of  the  &t.  Laurence;  while 
Upper  Canada  comprises  all  the  territory  hnng  S. 
and  W.  of  that  river.  The  latter  is  entirely  an  in- 
land prov. ;  but  from  its  having  the  great  lakes 
and  a  part  of  the  St  Laurence  for  its  boundary,  h 
has  a  vast  command  of  internal  navigation,  and  a 
ready  access  to  the  ocean. 
The  origin  of  the  populatioD  of  Upper  and  Lower 
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Canada  u  thus  stated  in  the  census  returns  of 
1861 :— 


Oricin 

Uppor  Canada 

LowR  Canada 

England  and  Wales  . 

114,290 

18,179 

'  Scotland    .... 

98,792 

13,204 

Ireland      .... 

191,281 

50,387 

Nativea  of  Canada    . 

Not  of  French  origin  . 

869,r.92 

167,949 

Of  French  origin 

88,287 

847,615 

United  States    . 

60,758 

13,648 

Nora  Scotia  and  Prince  1 
Edwanl  Island       .       J 

4,888 

977 

New  Bruniiwiek 

3,214 

852 

Newfoundland  . 

487 

232 

We«t  Indies       . 

S32 

137 

Eart  Indies        .        .        . 

203 

49 

France       .... 

2,389 

949 

Pmada,  German  States, ) 
and  UoUand  .        .        ) 

22,906 

672 

Italy  and  Greece 

104 

114 

Spain  and  Portngal  . 

96 

65 

Sweden  and  Norway 

261 

229 

Rn^ria  and  Poland    . 

161 

56  . 

Switzerland 

617 

81 

Gnenwey,    Jersey,    and ) 
other  British  Islands    J 

529 

628 

All  other  places         .        . 

541 

128 

Atwa 

823 

61 

Not  known 

Total      . 

1,395 

414 

1,896,091 

1,111,666 

The  N.  portion  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
consists  or  a  table  land,  little  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  explored.  In  Upper  Canada,  E.  of  Huron, 
it  has  an  average  elevation  of  perhaps  from  1,200 
to  1,300  ft  It  is  covered  with  forests,  interspersed 
with  ravines,  swamps,  and  torrents ;  and  abounds 
with  lakes,  which,  anvuvhere  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  immense  lakes  of  this  continent,  would 
be  deemed  of  considerable  size.  The  coast  of 
Lower  Canada,  NE.  of  the  Saguenay,  is  less  lofty 
than.SW.  of  that  river;  but  of  a  veiy  uninviting 
description.  The  interior  of  this  part  of  the 
countiy  is  described  by  the  Indians  and  Esqui- 
maux, by  whom  alone  it  is  traversed,  as  composed 
of  rocky  cliffs  and  low  hills,  scattered  over  barren 
plains,  diversified  with  thick  forests  of  stunted 
pines,  and  checquered  with  small  lakes.  There 
seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  expectations 
once  entertained  of  finding  here  tracts  of  culti- 
vable land  will  never  be  realised ;  but  hopes  are 
still  cherished  that  the  district  mav  contain  valu- 
able nunerals.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay 
to  Cape  Tourment,  near  Quebec,  the  shore  of  the 
St.  Laurence  is  bold  and  desolate ;  but  W.  of  this 
point  a  plain  countir  begins  to  extend  inland, 
with  a  variable  breadth  of  from  15  to  40  m.,  rising 
into  the  table-land  behind  it  by  successive  terraces. 
The  cultivated  countiy  N.  of  Quebec  does  not  ex- 
tend far,  being  hemmed  in  by  hill  ranges.  But 
as  these  ranges  gradually  recede  from  the  St,  Lau- 
rence, and  the  countrj',  at  first  diversified  by 
varied  eminences,  sinks  into  a  level  plain,  the 
surface  of  settled  and  cultivated  land  mcreases; 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  as  we  approach  and 
penetrate  Upper  Canada.  The  peninsula  or  great 
plain  of  this  prov.,  between  lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  comprising  alx>ut  20,000  sq.  m.,  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  alluvial  soil,  on  a  calcareous 
sulM^tratum.  It  is  of  varying  fertility ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  is  believed  to  be  the  best  grain  country  of 
any  of  the  more  N.  portions  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. A  large  part  of 'this  fine  plain  is  still  co- 
vered with  lofty  forests :  it  has,  however,  some 
prairies,  or  natural  meadows ;  but  these  are  not 
extensive.  At  some  remote  period  it  had  evi- 
dently formed  part  of  the  bed  of  a  vast  inland  sea, 
of  wliich  the  five  great   lakes  having  been  the 


deepest,  are  now  the  principal  romninit]^  portions 
N.  of  laike  Ontario,  two  terrafes  iiiten'oiie  between 
the  plain  on  the  shore  of  Tin  I'iko  nml  thf  table- 
land in  the  N.,  decreasing  ^itiiKu  hut  iu  fertility  m 
they  increase  in  height,  aint  >i]»!irAtii^1  ftttm  each 
other  and  from  the  plain  by  \\\u  nuigi^fi  uf  hilJs  of 
moderate  elevation.  Th(  nn^^t  S.  <jf  these  two 
ranges  unites  near  long,  w^t^  TiilK  a  thirtU  which 
passes  N.  and  S.  from  Natawasaiigft  B«y.  in  Laka 
Huron,  to  the  W.  extretuiiy  uf  I^nke  Otiliiriii. 
The  combined  range,  after  enelrelin^  the  Yu^ml  uf 
the  latter  lake,  crosses  tbo  bed  of  tlie  Niagara 
river,  forming  the  ledge  over  which  are  the  cele- 
brateid  falls,  and  is  finally  lost  in  Iht  territor>'  of 
the  United  States. 

That  part  of  Lower  Canada  K  of  the  SL  Lm- 
rence,  extending  between  Um^,  7iP  W  ami  74°  'to', 
and  entering  into  the  distr.  of  Motitrfal,  e(»ii»brs, 
for  the  most  part,  of  an  extended  plain  almoHb 
completely  flat,  except  that  muw  dctat^hetl  hills 
diversify  the  surface,  one  af  whit-h,  that  of  Knu- 
ville,  is  1,000  ft,  in  height.  It  b*  Ipjw  <sxtenstve 
than  the  plain  on  the  op|Misite  t^hum  uf  the  river, 
and  contains  no  large  tovins,  but  it  b  in  many 
districts  equally  fertile  and  well  wntered^  and  the 
cities  are  dependent  on  it  fur  a  lai^^e  pn>portioii  of 
their  supplies.  To  the  S.  and  E.  it  ai%cejnb  by  de- 
grees into  the  mountainrHin  n^gimi,  rtrmiini;^  (he 
boundary  between  the  British  and  (nited  Stajtes 
territories.  The  aspect  of  the  S.  shnre  of  the  sMtu- 
ary  of  the  St.  Laurence,  bitwcxm  hm^.  Gt»°  ^U'aiid 
72^,  though  bold  and  hilly,  im  not  uiDuntaiiionfl,  as 
on  the  opposite  shore;  anil  the  hill  r:i.i]^e!<t  are  in- 
terspersed  with  vallevs  antl  even  plainsii  of  Mime  "^ 
extent,  many  of  which,  from  the  enc^iujaj^ement 
afforded  bv  the  contiguousi  markets  of  the  cap,* 
have  been  (wrought  into  very  toleniblc  cinHivation. 
E.  of  Kamouraska,  the  ctmntrj*  is  divt-^ifii^d  by 
more  abrupt  eminences,  while  pop.  and  ruUorc 
become  more  limited :  and  in  the  dbtriet  of  (lasjiid 
the  mountains  rise  into  two  chaiijft  ttf  oeiii  si  derail  le 
elevation,  enclosmg  between  iiumi  iihikyxMf]^- 
hmd  or  central  valley.  The  tuu^t  syuUierly  of 
these  chauis  bounds  on  itn  S.  Mi\e  the  valley  of 
the  Ristigouche  and  St.  John  rivcra. 

Besides  the  great  lakes  intl^ntin^^  the  W.  outline 
of  the  countr>',  Canada  contaiirs  nytmrnju'^  miimr, 
yet  still  considerable,  bodio-i  of  water.  In  Lawt^r 
Canada,  the  lakes  and  riven!  ba%-e  been  e^stimated 
to  cover  3,200  sq.  m.  of  surface  j  tJic  principal  of 
the  former  hitherto  discovered  are  Lakt;  St,  Jnhij, 
with  an  area  of  540  sq.  m. ;  tlio^s*  of  I^Eaitii^ona^^aii, 
Piretibbe,  and  others  N.  of  the  Sl  Laurence,  and 
Mephramagog,  S.  of  that  ri  ver.  T n  Upper  Cana^ia, 
the  cttief  are  Nipisauig  T.ake,  TemiscaminK'  and 
St.  Ann's,  in  tlie  high  tabic- hmd ;  and  the  iSimeoe 
Lake  in  the  upper  terrace  country  of  the  Home 
district. 

Amongst  the  rivers  fallin^^  into  the  St*  Laurence, 
or  into  the  lakes  which  fonn  a  pan  of  itji  pvfltem, 
there  are  some  deserving  of  especial  mentlun  for 
their  utility  as  regards  navii^titittn,  or  their  agency 
m  fertilismg  the  soil  In  tlie  peninsula  of  rp[w 
Canada,  the  Thames  originates  in  the  district  of 
London,  by  the  imion  of  &(  veral  streams  Jicar  laU 
43°  and  long.  81°,  and  after  a  ct>un^"  uf  alwstiL  ]'tit 
m.  chiefly  S\V.,  falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  i^ituated 
between 'lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  ITie  lliames  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Chatham,  15  m.  u|), 
and  for  boats  nearly  to  it!<  mnrnc  It  intersects 
and  waters  a  fine  and  ftrtile  country.  Bc,si<U>s 
Chatham,  small  towns,  with  the  pompous  iiaTn*?} 
of  London  and  Oxford,  are  ?ituatetl  upon  its  hsitikH, 
Next  in  ma^^itude  to  the  I'haniw  is  the  Uo**, 
This  river  rises  in  the  Home  dlrtlrirt,  aljout  lat, 
44°  long.  80°  10',  runs  pnicrnlly  SK.,  and  fall^ 
into  Luke  Erie  near  its  Ni:.  extremity,     Puralkl 
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to  this  river  for  about  50  m.,  nmfl  the  Welland  or 
Chippeway  River,  which  in  one  j^t  of  its  course 
forms  a  portion  of  the  canal  between  the  Ouse  and 
Lake  Ontario,  by  means  of  which  the  falls  of 
Niagara  are  avoided.  The  Trent,  in  the  district 
of  Newcastle,  connects  the  small  lakes  Balsam, 
Sturgeon,  and  several  others  in  the  upper  terrace 
country,  with  the  Rice  Lake,  and  after  a  tortuous 
course  (Uscharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Qvdnt^  in 
Lake  Ontario.  It  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats 
in  the  whole  of  its  course.  The  Lake  Balsam  is 
separated  by  only  a  short  portage  from  that  of 
Simcoe,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Gloucester 
Bay  (Huron  Lake)  by  the  Severn  River.  A  short 
and  valuable  line  of  direct  water  communication 
between  the  lakes  Huron  and  Ontario  is  apparently 
impeded  only  by  the  intervention  of  this  short 
portage,  and  by  the  rapids  of  the  Severn,  which 
river  is,  however,  no  more  than  20  m.  in  length. 
The  other  affluents  of  the  St.  Laurence  and  the 
great  lakes  are  elsewhere  treated  of.  (See  Lau- 
rence, St.,  Ac.)  The  Ristigouche,  which  bounds 
the  district  of  Gaspd  S.,  and  falls  into  Chaleur 
Bay,  is  the  only  river  of  any  importance  in  Canada 
not  belonging  to  the  St.  Laurence  basin. 

C7tinate.— The  climate  of  Canada  is  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  the  thermometer 
ranging  between  102°  above,  and  36°  below,  the 
zero  of  Fahr.  In  such  an  extensive  region  there 
is,  of  course,  some  difference  in  this  respect :  as  we 
ascend  the  St.  Laurence,  not  only  a  more  S.  pa- 
rallel is  reached,  but  the  country  is  less  wild  and 
exposed  than  that  near  its  entrance;  so  that, 
whilst  Quebec  has  been  said  to  have  the  summer 
of  Paris,  and  the  winter  of  Petersburg,  the  great 
plain  of  Lake  Erie  has  the  climate  of  Philadelphia. 
Still  the  Canadian  climate,  as  a  whole,  must  be 
considered  very  severe :  all  the  streams  are  locked 
up  by  ice,  and  the  ground  is  covered  everywhere, 
to  an  average  depth  of  6  or  6  ft  by  snow,  for  four 
or  five  months  ot  every  year.  lYosts  usuidly  com- 
mence in  Oct.,  whilst  the  weather,  by  day,  is  still 
mild  and  serene.  But  with  Nov.  begins  a  succes- 
sion of  snow-storms  and  tempests,  from  the  N.  and 
E.,  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  of  cold ;  and 
this  sort  of  weather  usually  continues  to  the  second 
or  third  week  of  Dec,  when  the  atmosphere  again 
becomes  serene,  but  the  cold  still  more  intense,  so 
that  the  rivers  become  suddenly  frozen  over.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  April,'or,  in  late  seasons, 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  ice  begins  to  break  up ; 
a  sudden  increase  of  temperature  stimulates  vege- 
tation, and  makes  its  growth  almost  perceptible  to 
the  eye ;  so  that  spring  and  summer  can  scarcely 
be  recognised  as  distinct  seasons.  Ma^  and  June 
are  occasionally  wet,  to  the  hindrance  of  the  farmer, 
whose  seed-time  this  is  (to  be  followed  by  harvest 
towards  the  end  of  Aug.) ;  but  usually  the  sum- 
mers are  verj'  fine.  Thunder-storms  are  often  of 
great  violence,  and  the  aurora  borealis  is  frequent 
and  vivid :  of  the  prevailing  winds,  those  from  the 
SW.  are  usually  accompanied  by  clear  and  serene 
weather ;  those  from  the  NE.  by  continued  rain 
in  summer,  and  snow  in  winter;  whilst  a  NW. 
breeze  is  usually  drv,  with  severe  cold.  Fogs 
(except  in  the  district  of  Gasp^  are  of  unusual 
occurrence ;  there,  however,  they  are  very  preva- 
lent, and  seriously  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Laurence.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  the  inhab.  that  the  winters  are  gradually  be- 
coming less  severe ;  and  this  may  be  attributable 
to  the  clearance  of  the  forests  and  the  increased 
extent  of  cultivated  surface ;  for,  whilst  the  state 
of  climate  (especially  of  humidity)  influences  ve- 
getation, that,  in  turn,  reacts  on  climate. 

The  length  and  severity  of  the  Canadian  winter 
is  a  hea%'y  drawback  on  the  country,  and  lays  the 


farmer  imder  serious  difficulties  and  privations  not 
experienced  in  countries  where  the  climate  a 
milder,  as  in  the  contiguous  territories  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  For  five  or  six  months  almost  all 
agricultural  operations  are  suspended,  so  that  time 
is  not  left  in  the  rest  of  the  vear  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  crops  and  other 
necessary  labours.  Horses,  cattle,  and  other  farm 
stock  require  a  proportionally  large  supply  of  fodder 
for  their  keep ;  and  to  these  causes  must  be  ascribed 
the  leanness  of  the  animals,  the  high  price  of 
produce,  and  the  cheapness  of  labour  as  compared 
with  the  U.  States.  But  there  is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  lower  and  the  upper  province. 
In  the  latter  the  severity  and  the  length  of  the 
winter  are  considerably  diminished.  The  soil  too 
is  generally  better ;  and  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
improves  nearer  to  the  S.  limit  of  the  prov. 

Most  of  the  causes  that  contribute  tb  make  the 
climate  of  the  northern  part  of  America  more 
severe,  and  subject  to  greater  extremes  than  that 
of  Europe,  in  the  same  parallel,  bear  with  especial 
force  on  the  Canadian  r^ons.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  provinces  is  covered  by  extensive  fon«t8; 
the  trees  composing  which  (especially  in  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  parts)  do  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, attain  the  same  lofty  size  as  those  of  the  U. 
States,  nor  flourish  with  the  same  exuberant  vi- 
tality: the  pine  family,  and  various  species  of 
evergreens,  are  the  most  numerous  and  predomi- 
nant. Amongst  various  other  kinds  of  trees  are, 
the  silver  and  American  fiis,  Weymouth  and  Ca- 
nadian pines,  white  cedar  {Thn^  oecidetOaiis), 
maple,  birch,  American  ash,  bass  wood,  hickory, 
two  or  three  species  of  wild  cherry,  and  numerous 
species  of  oak.  Like  the  rest  of  the  American 
continent,  most  of  the  plants  and  animals  differ 
specifically  from  those  of  the  Old  Worid.  Many 
of  the  smaller  kinds  of  annual  and  perennial  plants 
are  common  to  Canada  and  regions  lying  much 
further  to  the  S.,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  high  summer  temperature,  whilst  the  deep 
winter  snows  effectually  protect  their  roots  through 
the  severest  seasons;  but  the  trees  and  larger 
shrubs,  which  find  no  such  shelter,  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  more  northern  and  arcric  regions.' 
Of  the  smaller  plants,  the  Zxzama  aquatka  may 
be  noticed  as  peculiar  to  Canada,  and  abounding 
in  most  of  the  swamps  (a  grass  not  unlike  rice,  and 
affording  food  to  birds,  and  occasionally  to  the 
Indian  tribes),  and  the  Ginseng,  and  Canadian  lily, 
common  to  this  country  and  Kamtchatska.  From 
the  sap  of  the  maple  {txcer  sacchariTmm),  )is  it  ristt 
in  the  earlier  part  of  spring,  sugar  is  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities;  in  collecting  which,  from 
trees  scattered  over  thousands  of  acres,  whilst  the 
snow  still  covers  the  ground,  much  hardship  is  fre- 
quently endured :  these  districts  are  called  sugaries, 
and  are  a  valuable  description  of  property.  The 
mode  of  procuring  it  is  by  inserting  a  small  cane 
shoot  through  an  incision  made  in  the  bark,  the 
sap  being  received  in  a  wooden  trough  placed  under 
it;  it  is  afterwards  boiled,  and  then  left  to  cod 
into  a  hard  solid  mass,  of  a  dark  bro^v^  colour, 
which  is  moulded  by  the  form  of  the  jars  which 
contain  it ;  the  value  of  the  article  is  about  half  of 
that  produced  from  the  sugar-cane.  Most  of  the 
oak  growing  in  the  woods  is  unfit  for  ship-building, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  used  for  that 
purpose  is  imported  from  New  England.  The 
species  called  the  live  oak,  which  grows  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  colofty,  is,  however,  said  to  be 
well  adapted  for  ship  timber;  the  various  kinds  </ 
wood  available  for  no  other  purpose,  serve  to  supply 
the  pot  and  pearl-ash  manufactories.  Among^ 
the  wild  animals,  ranging  through  the^e  unr^ 
claimed  regions,  are  the  American  elk,  fallow  deer, 
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bear,  wolf,  fox,  wild  cat,  racoon,  martin,  otter,  and 
rarioas  species  of  Viveme  and  Mnstela ;  the  beaver, 
hare,  grey  and  red  squirrel ;  and,  in  the  more  soath- 
era  parts,  the  buffalo  and  roebuck:  the  bears 
usoally  hybemate,  if  the  season  has  enabled  them 
to  get  sufficiently  fat  for  the  purpose ;  if  not,  they 
migrate  to  a  more  southerly  climate.  (Richard- 
son's Fauna  Borealis,  p.  16.)  Amongst  the  birds, 
may  be  noticed  the  wild  pigeon,  quail,  partridge, 
and  different  kinds  of  grouse ;  of  the  water  bii^, 
the  species  are  very  numerous,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  general  character  of  the  region,  where, 
in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Laurence,  and  the  nume- 
rous lakes   occupying  the   elevated  table-lands 
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around  it,  half  the  fiesh  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  is  collected ;  a  hummingbird  (the  smallest 
of  its  genus)  is  also  indigenous,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  Quebec  gardens,  flitting  round  the  flowers, 
and  constantly  on  the  wing,  .^nongst  the  rep- 
tiles, the  rattlesnake  is  occasionally  met  witn. 
Fish,  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  are  found  in 
the  lakes  and  rivers ;  in  which  respect  few  streams 
can  rival  the  St,  Laurence ;  the  stu^^n  is  common, 
and  the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are  consider- 
able ;  seals  are  also  met  with  occasionally,  in  large 
shoals,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river.  Forests 
can  only  exist  where  the  prevailing  winds  bring 
with  them  sufficient  moisture,  but  they  may 
usually  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  no  less  than  of  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate :  in  this  respect,  therefore,  taken  generally, 
Canada  must  be  considered  a  fertile  region ;  the 
upper  province  much  more  so  than  we  lower. 
Tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  and  of  pulse,  are  successfully  cultivated ;  as 
are  all  the  commoner  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
England ;  melons  of  different  species  abound,  and 
are  probably  indigenous ;  as  are  also  the  straw- 
beny  and  raspberry:  these  last  flourish  luxuri- 
antly in  the  woods;  and  on  the  plains  behind 
Queoec  are  gathered  in  great  quantities,  and  taken 
to  that  market.  Pears  and  apples  succeed  well, 
both  there  and  at  Montreal;  and  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  £rie,  the  grape,  peach,  and  nectarine,  as  well 
as  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  fruit,  arrive  at  the 
greatest  perfection. 

Canada  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals;  iron 
and  copper  ore  {Ux>und  in  some  districts ;  veins  of 
silver-lead  have  been  met  with  in  St  Paul's  Bay 
(50  m.  below  Quebec),  and  coals,  salt,  and  sulphur, 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  colony.  No  volcanos 
have  been  discovered,  but  authentic  accounts  are 
preserved  of  several  violent  earthquakes ;  amongst 
others,  one  in  1663,  when  tremendous  convulsions, 
lasting  for  six  months,  extended  from  Quebec  to 
Tadeausac  (130  m.  below  it),  which  broke  up  the 
ioe  of  the  rivers,  and  caused  many  great  land-slips 
and  dislocations.  In  1791,  earthqiukes  were  also 
iinequent  and  violent  in  the  same  region;  and  the 
shores,  botli  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St  Laurence 
(like  those  of  the  great  lakes,  as  previously  noticed) , 

E resent  many  proofs  of  former  convulsions  in  the 
orizontal  banks  of  recent  shingle  and  shells,  and 
in  elevated  limestone  strata,  with  wave-scooped 
marks,  and  lithodomous  perforations,  that  occur 
on  various  paits  of  the  shores.  (Lyell's  Geology, 
ToL  iL) 

jpeople, —  The  majority  of  the  population  of 
hawer  Canada  are  of  French  origin,  as  wiU  be  seen 
from  the  population  tables  given  above.  These 
French-speaking  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
descendants  of  settlers  from  Normandy,  established 
in  the  colony  previously  to  1769.  Their  number 
at  that  period  was  about  70,000,  and  in  1861  they 
had  increased  (according  to  the  census)  to  847,616. 
Neither  the  conquest,  nor  the  long  period  which 
has  since  elapsed,  has  wrought  any  great  change 
Vol.  I. 


in  their  character  and  habits ;  ifor  has  their  in- 
creasing numbers  induced  them  to  make  any 
considerable'  encroachments  on  the  wilderness 
around :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  continued 
within  their  original  limits,  subdividing  the  land 
more  and  more,  and  submitting  to  a  constantlv 
decreasing  ratio  of  comfort  They  are  frugal, 
honest,  industrious,  and  hospitable,  but  cling  with 
unreasoning  tenacity  to  ancient  prejudices  and 
customs;  by  temperament  cheerful,  social,  en- 
gaging, and  (from  the  highest  to  the  lowest) 
distinguished  for  courtesy  and  real  politeness, 
they  retain  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
French  provinces  previously  to  the  revolution, 
and  present  the  spectacle  of  an  old  stationary 
society,  in  a  new  and  progressive  world.  A  few 
seignioral  families  possess  lai^e,  but  not  very  valu- 
able, properties:  the  class  wholly  dependent  on 
wages  is  a  very  small  one ;  and  the  great  majority 
consists  of  a  hard-working  yeomanry  (usually 
called  habitana),  amongst  whom  there  is  almost  a 
universal  equality  of  condition  and  property,  and 
of  ignorance  too ;  for  few  of  them  can  read  or 
write.  From  the  public  colleges  and  seminaries 
established  in  the  cities  and  other  central  points 
by  the  early  possessors  of  the  country,  chiefly  by 
the  Jesuits  (where  the  education  resembles  that  of 
our  public  CTammar-schools.  and  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  cleigy),  between  200  and 
300  annually  finish  their  education,  and  are  dis- 
persed through  the  community :  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  are  of  the  class  ofhaMtarUy  and  return  to  re- 
side amongst  them,  mostly  as  notaries  or  surgeons; 
and  thus,  living  on  terms  of  complete  social  equal- 
ity, though  with  greatly  superior  knowledge,  in 
communities  which  possess  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
municipal  institutions,  they  possess  almost  despotic 
influence  over  popular  opimon  and  conduct  in  all 
public  matters.  The  JuUntaru  under  the  old  feudal 
tenures  have  cleared  t>vo  or  three  belts  of  land 
along  the  St  Laurence,  and  cultivate  them  on  the 
worst  system  of  small  farming ;  their  farms  and 
residences  being  all  so  connected,  that  the  country" 
of  the  seigniories  appears  like  a  continuous  village. 
They  spin  and  weave  their  own  wool  and  flax,  and 
make  tneir  own  soap,  candles,  and  sugar.  What 
energy  and  enterprise  there  exist  in  the  commu- 
nity (beyond  the  portion  required  by  this  sort  of 
routine)  is  exerted  in  the  fur  trade  and  in  hunting, 
which,  it  appears,  they  sdll  monopolise  through 
the  whole  vadley  of  the  Mississippi.  (Lord  Dur- 
ham's Report,  pp.  11 — 18.)  The  Anglo-Saxon 
portion  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  consists 
almost  wholly  of  persons  who  have  emigrated 
firom  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  descendants  of 
such,  subsequent  to  1759.  A  considerable  addition 
was  made  to  their  numbers  by  U.  S.  loyalists  in 
1787 :  at  a  subsequent  period  many  families  from 
Vermont  have  settled  m  the  townships  adjoinuig 
that  state,  and  since  the  formation  of  the  American 
Land  Company  many  have  emigrated  through 
their  exertions.  A  majority  of  the  labouring 
class  in  this  portion  of.  the  population  are  Irish 
Catholics ;  the  rest  are  English  or  Scotch  Protes- 
tants, by  whom  the  resources  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  called  forth,  have  been 
mainly  developed.  It  is  also  by  these  that  the 
internal  and  foreign  commerce  has  been  created, 
which  is  wholly  in  their  hands,  as  weU  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  province ;  besides 
this,  they  possess  the  best  cultivated  farms  in  the 
province,  and  are  ownera  of  fully  half  the  more 
valuable  seigniories.' (Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  14.) 
The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  province  consist 
principally  of  emigrants  from  the  U.  Kingdom, 
and  from  Germany  and  Holland.  A  laxge  propor- 
tion of  the  emigration  of  Ireland  has  or  late  been 
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directed  to  the  shores  of  Canada,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  table  above  given,  fihowing  the 
origin  of  population.  Many  of  the  emigranta  who 
land  at  Quebec  ultimately  settle  in  the  U.  States, 
while  a  comparatively  small  number  of  those  who 
land  at  New  Yorit  find  their  way  to  Canada. 
Considerable  numbers  of  half-pay  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  have  been,  at  different  times, 
established  in  U.  Canada.  If  we  look  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  emigrants,  which  u  the  principal 
consideration,  it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted  that 
so  many  prefer  the  U.  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  offers 
greater  advantages  to  industrious  immigrants, 
whether  with  or  without  capital,  than  can  be  en- 
joyed in  any  part  of  Canada.  It  has  a  milder 
chmate,  a  better  and  a  cheaper  soil,  and  is  free 
from  the  greater  number  of  those  social  grievances 
that  disturb  and  embitter  society  in  Canada.  The 
wonder,  in  fact,  is,  not  that  so  many  of  the  emi- 
grants to  Canada  have  left  it  for  the  U.  States,  but 
that  any  considerable  portion  of  them  should  have 
remained  behind. 

The  native  Indian  tribes  still  occupy  portions  of 
this  colony  on  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and 
along  the  whole  extent  towards  the  N.  boundaries; 
but  their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and 
they  are  fast  degenerating  from  their  original 
spirit  and  character,  so  that  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  race  seems  ine^dtable,  as  civilisation  ad- 
vances on  the  wilderness,  to  which  only  they 
appear  to  be  adapted.  It  has  been  said,  that 
without  a  change  in  their  mode  of  treatment, '  the 
fate  of  the  Indians  is  sealed.'  But  the  truth  is, 
that,  however  it  may  be  changed,  their  fate  is 
*  sealed.'  Experience  has  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  red  men  are  incapable  of  any  real  civilisation ; 
and  nothing  can  prevent  their  extermination  other 
than  the  abiding  by  a  determination  not  to  enter 
their  territories,  or  to  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
their  grounds,  habits,  or  pursuits.  But  such  a  deter- 
mination could  scarcely  be  carried  out  America 
has  been  settled,  civilised,  and  improved  only 
through  perpetual  encroachments  on  the  natives ; 
and  to  say  that  these  should  cease,  would  be  to 
say  that  Vast  tracts  of  fine  country  should  be 
doomed  to  continued  barbarism. 

Tenure  and  Distribution  of  Lands. — The  land 
comprised  in  the  seignioral  districts  of  Lower 
Canada  amounts  to  about  9,000,000  acres ;  of  this 
last,  the  whole  has  been  granted  by  the  crown, 
subject  to  an  obligation  to  concede  to  actual  set^ 
tiers.  The  grants  made  by  the  French  government 
previously  to  the  conquest  were. on  one  uniform 
system.  Seigniories  (or  manors  containing  from  9 
to  36  sq.  leagues)  were  created  in  favour  of  certain 
leading  individuals,  who  were  boupd  to  grant 
or  ^ concede^  a  specified  portion  to  any  applicant; 
the  profit,  to  the  seignior,  being  derived  from 
payment  of  a  small  rent,  from  services  which 
the  censitaire  (or  tenant)  was  bound  to  perform ; 
fix>m  l-12th  of  the  com  ground  (by  compulsibn) 
at  the  seignioral  mill;  and  from  a  fine  on  the 
transference  of  the  property  (other  than  by  in- 
heritance). 

This  sort  of  tenure,  copied  in  great  part  from 
the  feudal  system  existing  in  France  previously  to 
the  Revolution,  was  maintained  after  the  British 
acquired  possession  of  the  country.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  French  pop.  has  been 
confined  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  has  never  amalgamated  with  the  Brit^ 
ish  ;  for,  by  enabling  every  individual  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  land,  which,  'as  the  pop.  increased, 
became  gradually  less,  without  any  immediate 
outlay,  young  men  were  tempted  to  remain  at 
home ;  and  being  subject  to  feudal  regulations 


and  services,  the  occopiers  were  bound,  us  it  were, 
to  a  routine  system.  Hence  the  French  Canadians 
exhibit  a  singtdar  want  of  activity  and  enterprise; 
and  the  portion  of  the  prov.  which  they  occupy 
has  a  dense  and  a  poor  .pop.,  strongly  attach^, 
as  already  seen,  to  ancient  habits  and  modes  of 
existence. 

Since  the  prov.  came  under  the  British  gorem- 
ment,  the  plans  under  which  land  has  been  granted 
and  sold  have  differed  very  widely  at  different 
periods.  The  lands,  when  surveyed,  have  been 
divided  into  townships,  consisting  each  of  about 
70,000  acres,  ex  5  per  cent  for  high-ways.  The 
townships  have  been  granted  in  many  modes,  dif- 
fering both  in  their  character  and  object :  at  first, 
they  were  granted  to  settlers  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  with  a  reservation  to  resume  all,  or  any 
part,  if  required  for  military  purposes,  bat  subject 
to  no  other  conditions :  the  quantity,  so  granted 
to  each  individual,  being  limited  to' 100  acres  for 
himself,  and  50  acres  additional  for  each  member 
of  his  famDy;  the  governor  having  authority  to 
increase  this  amount  by  1,000  acres.  These  fa- 
vourable terms  were  meant  to  attract  settlers  from 
the  colonies,  which  now  form  the  U.  States.  In  1775 
this  arrangement  was  superseded,  and  the  Qfuhec 
Act  of  the  preceding  year  having  restored  the 
French  code  and  language,  corresponding  instruc- 
tions were  given,  that  future  grants  should  again 
be  made  in  nef  and  seigniory,  and  three  seigniories 
were  thus  created.  In  1791  the  regulations  of 
1763  were  revived,  though  with  certain  conditions 
annexed  to  them,  which  in  practice  were  avoided; 
and  this  mode  continued  till  1826  :  but  the  con- 
stitutional act  of  1791  also  enacted  that  a  reserve 
for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  should  be 
made,  in  respect  of  every  grant,  equal  in  valae,  as 
near  as  could  be  estimate,  to  l-7th  part  of  the 
land  granted.  The  crown  reserves,  to  a  like  extent 
originated  in  the  view  of  supplying,  first  by  sales 
and  ultimately  by  rents,  an  independent  source  of 
revenue,  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  taxes,  and 
consequently  of  such  disputes  as  had  led  to  the 
independence  of  the  U.  States.  These  reserves, 
however,  have  proved  most  serious  obstacJes  to 
the  welfare  of  the  colony,  which  the  mis-construc- 
tion, or  violation,  of  the  act  has  aggrarated,  by 
increasing  their  extent  beyond  what  appears  to 
have  been  contemplated.  (Lord  Durham^  Report 
Append.  B.,  pp.  6,  7.)  From  1806  downward,  no 
new  to¥m8hip6  were  granted  ;  and  the  grants,  on 
to  1814,  were  in  lots  of  200  acres,  to  actual  settlen, 
and  few  in  number.  From  the  last  date,  grants 
were  made  on  '  location  tickets,'  requiring  the 
erection  of  a  house,  and  the  clearing  and  cultivat- 
ing four  acres,  before  the  title  was  perfected.  In 
18*26  the  new  mode  of  selling  land  by  auction,  at  a 
minimum  upset  price,  was  adopted,  the  purchase- 
money  being  payable  by  four  annual  instalments, 
without  interest  In  1831  the  puichase-moner 
was  to  be  repaid  by  half-yearly  instalments ;  and 
in  1837,  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  giving  credit 
on  such  sales,  the  purchase-money  was  made  pay- 
able at  the  time  of  sale.  Besides' the  grants  made 
under  these  different  regulations,  other  exceptional 
ones  have  been  made — mostly  in  reward  ofpublic 
services  ;  such  as  those  to  the  militia  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  of  that  of  1812 — there  has  abo 
been  an  exceptional  sale  of  nearly  800,000  acres  to 
the  British  N.  American  Land  Company,  The 
crown  reserves  must  be  considered  as  virtually 
abandoned  when  the  auction  sales  were  intm- 
duced  ;  and  an  act  of  the  imperial  le^slatiute  has 
authorised  the  sale  of  l-4th  part  of  the  clergy 
reserves,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  100,000  acres 
annually.  Latterly,  however,  the  system  for  the 
disposal  of  the  crown  lands  by  auction,  at  a  fixed 
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mimmum  price,  has  been  enforced  in  Canada  as 

weU  as  m  the  other  colonies. 
OfUte  years  a  revenue  has  been  derived  from 

timber  property  in  both  provinces.    Originally  the 

nght  of  cutting  timber  was  a  monopoly  in  the 

toands  of  contractors,  for  supplying  that  article 

lOT  tbe  navy,  who  usually  sold  Hcenses  to  mer- 

cftMits  and  lumber-men,  by  whom  all  the  legal 

trade  was  in  consequence  engrossed.     In  1824 

licenses  to  cut  were  first  oflTeied  by  government  by 

auction :  the  value  of  an  acre  of  timber,  at  the 

pnce  charged  for  these,  is  often  very  much  greater 

Uian  that  rec^uned  for  land,  and  the  first  instalment 
has  been  paid  frequently  for  land  solely  in  the 
Tiew  of  cutting  down  the  timber.  The  Ottawa  is 
tbe  chief  seat  of  the  trade,  which  is  in  great  mear- 
suie,  forced  and  factitious  ;  and  which,  while  it  is 
of  no  real  advantage  to  Canada,  entails  a  heaw 
burden  on  Great  fintain. 

Lands  in  the  upper  prov.  have  been  granted  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  lower;  and  the  profuse 
manner  in  which  these  grants  have  been  made, 
many  very  extensive  tracts  having  been  given  to 
pereona  who  had  no  intention  of  settling  upon 
than,  coupled  with  the  great  extent  of  the  clergy 
and  state  reserves,  has  had  a  most  injurious  influ- 
ence over  the  colony,  and  has  materially  retarded 
Its  progress.  The  lands  thus  given  away  to  indi- 
viduals not  settling  upon  them,  and  reserved,  by 
mterpoeing  uncultivated  desert  tracts  between  tiie 
actaal  settlers,  render  it,  in  all  cases,  much  more 
difficult  and  expensive,  and  sometimes  all  but 
impossible,  to  form  roads  and  other  means  of  com- 
mumcation;  so  that  the  cultivators  are  frequentiy 
cut  off  from  a  market  for  their  produce ;  and  being 
settled  only  in  particular  districts,  they  are  less 
able  to  combine  for  municipal  purposes,  and  for 
the  esUblishment  of  schools  and  churehes,  and 
the  undertaking  of  public  works  that  require  co- 
operation. 

The  extent  of  land  for  sale  at  the  end  of  1862 
was  as  follows : — 

In  Upper  Canada— Crown  lands,  after  deduct- 
mg  sales  and  free  grants,  and  adding  extent  sur- 
veyed, 2,839,358  acres,  cleigy  lands  94,838  acres, 
grammar  school  lands  61,714  acres,  and  common 
school  lands  9,767  acres.  

iJ'lJ^f^!^^^^A^^  *^.  ^"^"^^  ^- ''^'^'^•^'  ^  ^*^^  »f*tod,  i.  fliipposea  to  be  rich 

^2?  foS  R»;7     ^^*^  »^d  adding  extent  sur-  in  niineraLs  but  its  wealth  bt-low  ^^imd  hjis  only 

mB^^'Xl?^f^il^  landB  355,998  acres,  b...„  ^..nlnUy  oxplore.l.    Copper  mid  IrcnTre  a^ 

I^T}^L^?«'^J^'^^^'^^*°^^^'~^^"'^PP^  ^'  K-^'^  '^^^^  ^^li^'f  produce  of  die  miu^,.    The 

Thfl^^y^r:.,^    n     ^      ,^  .      ^  qiJMii[][ V  <if  cup^^  ore  export<?d  in  the  veftT  18^2 

yean  1860-2,  was  as  foUows :-  in,n  there  wore  exported  2,408  tons,  \bout  two^ 

thinls  of  the  copper  ore  aiid  the  whole  of  the 
ex  I  Hilt  H  i>f  iTfUi  T*  ent  to  the  L'niti3d  Stales^  the  to- 
nin tiling  copper  bciii|^  taken  by  Great  Britain.  But 
the  ^iToiiiice  of  the  mines  is  iniigntJirsnt  to  tliat  of 
tho  toneijt,  and,  still  more,  to  that  of  n^culture, 
Thevnhic  of  a -rri  cultural  produce  ex^ytrted  in  18fi2 
was  JilH.vr  ],F.niifi  tMtOrJollaiw,  and  tliat  of  thi^  forest 
9^  iiiillious;  u'hitf'  the  value  of  the  [irfKluce  of 
miiica  wjii»  but  70a,0{J(l  dolhina,  and  that  of  manu- 
factuTinj^  industry  less  than  half  a  million, 

dmim^rci  and  Shippmtf.^The.  im|K>rts  of  Ca- 
nada on  tlie  arera^e  excw^  the  ej£[jort*i  in  value. 
Thi'  importi^,  in    \Sm,  anion n ted  to  7,l7fi,658iL ; 
the  exfrfiita  to  7,2i'l,b7Bt.    In  l8Glj  the  imports 
were?  uf  the  decbired  value  of  8,%9,756/,,  and  the 
e.x]K»rtB  of  7,(;-27,9.i7^    Lftptlvj  in  1862,  the  im- 
ports ainounted  to  10 J  25 J  32^  and  the  exports  l^o 
e,&!'9,in^A    Thf.  principal  imports  are  cotton  and 
wcwdlen  mauufj!U:ture»  and  colonial  goodfl^  while 
tiinlier  and  agricukuml   product;   constitute  the 
--y,p„.»,^   „,^„„„._^u„   actual    siare    oi    chief  csporti<.     The    subjoined   table  showit  the 
agriculture  m  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is    value  of  the  chief  articles  of  exports  during  the 
shown  in  the  subjomed  table,  compUed  from  re- 1  two  ytars  iSiil  and  ltS62  i^ 

3  s  2 


Lcmr 

tfpp« 

Cvwdk 

^T^l^^jta 

No.  of  Holdings  *— 

W  Acnes  and  onfler      . 

0,»39 

4,424 

10    ,,           .,         3t»  Acres 

a,is« 

3,876 

20    "          M        fio    »     ^ 

^,074 

a6,«do 

J^    „           „       ](K)    „      . 

44,041 

64,891 

100    ,*           .»        2O0     „      . 

2i,7m 

as^sse 

aw  and  opwards  . 

e^sm 

^,im 

I^ndfl  tield  In  Acres 

AertM 
10,375, 4  IS 

;1S,36|]S07 

Under  Gtiltivation  . 

4,afM,33fl 

fi,0.5l,fi]9 

„     Crops    *        .        »        . 

2,9^^«43a 

4,ioi,soa 

s,     Fotatoet 

l,«4"l,6afl 

I,HeO,«48 

„     GtmleuE  snd  Orchards . 

aa,4n 

E&sm 

Wooda  &Qi  Wild  Landfl  , 

3sjai,»8& 

7^03,288 

Value  of  Farms  iu  poundB  uter* 

61,492,149 

„     of  Farm  Implemeuti    , 

1,603,749 

2,850,OW 

„     ofClanlenandOrcbMd 
Produce    * 

184,304 

271,697 

Qunntitr  of    Land    held    bj 

Asrm 

Atrw 

Tuvvnspcople,   not     bdng 

14T,1?93 

IBS ,562  , 

FfLmverd       .        *        .       J 

Ljind  under  €ropH  : — 

iriL\]  WlKflt    ,         .         .         . 

fs480 

4fl4.T2« 

Sprinsr  Wljcat      , 

aaa^s 

051,fraT| 

Barter  .        .        .        .       , 

U»M'2 

na,540 

Rye       .        ,        .        .       . 

«!I.B31 

70,S7fl 

Feaa 

234,(ia5 

460,695 

Oftt^      .        .        ,        .        . 

PAJ5,.^3 

ericas? 

Buckwheat    .         .         ,        . 

Tiy,(iCKli 

74,Stf3 

liKlian  CJoni 

16,012 

7**.9l8 

Potato^        »        ,        .        . 

llJi,7oa 

]37,26fi 

Tnniips         .        .        .        , 

ti,47fi 

73,4<5i* 

Mjuigul  Wurael    . 

l,!iao 

1,62a 

Ko.  of  Live  Stock  :— 

XtA 

N<i* 

Bulls,  Oxen,  and  Btecrs 

300,691 

9»,GD6 

llUchCowft.        .        ,        . 

m,mQ 

461,^0 

CalvoH  and  Helfera 

287,(111 

464,089 

HorflCffl  over  tlitw  yooi^  old » 

186,087 

277 ,2M 

Colts  and  PfJliefl  . 

63,416 

10<V123 

gt^^P 

e&^^29 

l,17l>,ri6 

Pij?3      ,         .         .         .         , 

28ti,*00 

7i(i,W0l 

PrcHinoe ;— 

OH. 

}U. 

iSiutiir  ...,,] 

E,S0fi,m9  \ 

GM%^i&* 

Cliei^se 

6S6,2irT 

•2j&B7,Ui 

Beef ,  111  barrels  oC  20O  lbs.   . 

07,0S4 

m.m 

^^rk 

196»699 

386,744 

I860 

IMl    , 

1863 

Aem 

Aeret 

ACTM 

Crown  (  Upper  Canada  . 
Landa   1  Lower  Canada . 

Total   . 

Clergy  f  Upper  Canada   . 
Lands  ( Lower  Canada  . 

Total   . 
Common  School  Lands   . 
Grammar  School  Lands  . 

Total  . 

126,413 
290,026 

257,933 
273,835 

101,511 
232,186 

416,439 

531,768 

333,697 

62,522 
44,645 

74,866 
41,299 

29,771 
86,604 

107,067 

116,666  1    66,276  1 

8,221 

4,498  i      2,249 

6,900 

5,729        2,969 

538,627 

657,660  1  406,190 

Affriculiural  Statistics,— The   actaal    state    of 
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Ezporu 

1861 

1863 

DoU«ra 

Dolten 

Coin  and  Bullion      . 

244,513 

178,997 

Copper  Ore 

440,130 

899,688 

Fiah,  Dried 

420,681 

670,890 

„     Pickled 

203,461 

50,241 

Ashes,  Pot 

705,228 

985,801 

,;      Pearl 

178,779 

250,610 

Timber:  Elm 

265,562 

202,578 

Oak 

526,997 

627,817 

WWte  Pine 

2,594,888 

2,110,046 

Red  Pine   . 

508,609 

462,118 

„         Standard  Staves 

248,653 

264,641 

,,        Other  Staves      . 

167,886 

164,648 

Deals 

2,189,792 

1,875,809 

Planks  i;  Boards 

1,570,881 

2,885,726 

Masts 

88,101 

74,175 

Animals:   Hones     . 

667,865 

664,838 

„           Homed  CatUe. 

884,599 

299,901 

„          Swine 

161,279 

59,427 

Sheep       .        . 

149,220 

217,724 

Produce  of  Animals : 

Butter    .       .       .       . 

841,646 

1,182,772 

Eras       ...       . 

98,841 

58,940 

Hides  and  Pelts     .       . 

106,121 

184,748 

Pork      .       .       .       . 

487,598 

170,218 

Wool      .        .        .        . 

484,199 

724,830 

Purs       .        .        .        . 

280,696 

262,028 

Agricultural  Products : 

Barley  and  Rye     . 

1,092,934 

1,684,967 

Indian  Com  . 

810,687 

410,698 

Oats       .... 

648,023 

642,688 

Peas        .        .        .        . 

1,497,809 

736,927 

Wheat    .        .        .        . 

7,684,809 

6,516,290 

Flour      .        .        .        . 

6,614,666 

6,843,884 

Manufactures : 

Indiap-rubber  . 

82,062 

84,780 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  giving  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  of  each  nation  which  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  outporta  of  Canada  in  the  year 
1862:— 


Entmd 

ClMnid 

H»tlon«llt7  or 

TMMte 

TmmU 

Tom 

VetMto 

Tool 

British      . 

1,956 

825,405 

1,907 

812,660 

American  (U.S.) 

46 

18,120 

41 

17,926 

Russian     . 

6 

2,682 

6 

2,682 

Norwegian 

181 

67,893 

126 

55,822 

Swedish     . 

8 

1.826 

8 

1,826 

Hanse  Towns    . 

16 

6,228 

16 

6,228 

Pransian    . 

20 

8,867 

19 

8,568 

French 

2 

39 

3 

64 

Austrian  . 

— 

— 

Portuguese 

5 

854 

4 

646 

Other  Foreign  [ 
Countries      j 

Total  . 

6 

1,625 

6 

1,625 

2,187 

922,489 

2,128 

906,847 

Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Canada.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels 
built  in  the  three  years  1860,  1861,  and  1862, 
amounted  to  286,  and  of  steamers  to  39.  During 
the  same  period  560  sailing  vessels  and  69  steamers 
were  registered  at  Canadian  ports. 

Form  of  Government. — Canada  was  ceded  by 
France  to  England  in  1768 :  it  had  previously  been 
governed  by  French  military  authority;  from 
thence,  to  1774,  it  was  under  the  rule  of  an  Eng- 
lish governor  and  council,  with  Engliah  law,  ad- 
ministered in  the  English  language  only.  From 
1774  to  1791  it  was  governed  by  an  English  go- 
vernor and  a  legislative  council,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  with  English  criminal  and  French  civil  law ; 
and  from  1791  downward,  by  the  constitution, 
previously  explained,  the  colony  being  then  di- 
vided into  two  provuices,  each  with  an  independent 
legislature.  Down  to  1774,  the  line  or  policy 
pursued  was  that  which,  had  it  been  vigorously 
and  systematically  followed  up,  would  certainly 


have  redounded  most,  in  the  end,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  colony ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  gradually 
subverted  the  institutions  and  language  of  France, 
and  established  in  their  stead  the  institutions  and 
language  of  England.  But  the  Quebec  Act  of 
1774  introduced  a  new  and  more  liberal,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  short-sighted  policy.  If  Canada  was 
to  he  preserved  as  an  English  colony,  it  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  have  been  made  E^liah  in  its 
laws,  its  language,  and  in  the  feelkigs  of  the 
peopje ;  and  no  institution  should  have  been  tole- 
rated that  might  have  prevented  the  gradual  and 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  Frendi  with  tlie 
English  settlers.  The  Quebec  Act  unfortunately 
proceeded  on  totally  different  principles.  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  colonists,  it  substituted  the  old 
system  of  civil  kw,  or  tJiat  called  the  Omhane  dm 
PcuriSf  for  the  civil  law  of  Enj^land,  and  it  directed 
the  use  of  the  French  language  to  be  resumed  in 
the  law  courts.  It  is  probably  true  that  these 
concessions,  by  gratifying  the  Canadians,  had  some 
effect  in  hindering  them  from  joining  the  Ame- 
rican colonists  of  English  origin  in  their  great  and 
successful  revolt;  and  consequently  contributed 
to  preserve  the  prov.  for  the  British  crown.  With- 
out stopping  to  enquire  whether  this  has  been  of 
any  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  difference  of  language,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  French  Canadians 
were  placed,  would  have  effectually  prevented 
them,  though  the  Quebec  Act  had  never  been 
heard  of,  from  making  common  cause  with  the 
colonists  of  Xew  England  and  the  other  American 
colonies.  But,  whatever  opinion  may  be  come  to 
as  to  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  French  laws  and  language  in  the  prov. 
has  tended  to  insulate  the  Frendi  pop.,  to  maintain 
them  as  a  distinct  race,  and  to  restrain,  and  in  a 
great  degree  prevent,  all  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  colonists  from  England :  in  point  of  fact, 
the  French  in  Canada  are  now  almost  as  much  a 
distinct  people  as  in  1760.  The  Nation  Cana- 
diewne  has  no  s}nnpathy,  and  but  little  communi- 
cation, with  Englishmen :  on  the  contrary,  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  and  a  deep  rooted  antipathy 
subsists  between  them. 

The  basis  of  the  present  political  constitntion  of 
Canada  is  the  act  of  31  Geo.  III.  cap.  31.,  pas^ 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  m  1791.  By 
the  terms  of  it,  the  old  province  of  Quebec — whidi 
then  embraced  the  whole  of  Canada — was  divided 
into  the  two  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  with  representative  institutions  for  each. 
The  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a  legis- 
lative council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  in  a 
house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  inhabitants; 
the  Lower  province  was  under  a  governor,  wliilst 
the  Upper  was  under  a  lieutenant-governor.  This 
constitution  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  in  Upper  Canada  in  1838,  and  a  special 
council  appointed.  In  1840  the  two  provinces 
were  reumted — by  an  act  8rd  d^  4th  Vic  cap.  85— 
and  the  le^lative  councils  of  the  united  [wo- 
vinces  were  consolidated.  The  new  lepslati\-e 
council  consisted  of  twenty  members  appomted  br 
the  governor  for  life ;  while  the  people  were  repre- 
sented in  a  house  of  assembly,  comprising  eigfat}*- 
four  members,  returned  in  equal  proportions  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  A 
final  modification  of  the  constitution,  by  an  act 
passed  June  14,  1853,  comprises  the  fundamental 
laws  now  in  force.  The  charter  thus  established 
veuts  the  legislative  authority  in  a  parliament  of 
two  houses,  the  legislative  council  and  the  house  < 
of  assembly.  The  former  consists  of  twenty-four; 
members  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor,  and 
of  twice  the  nimiber  elected  by  the  people.    The: 
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hnuse  of  assembly  comprises  180  members,  chosen 
in  125  electoral  districts  and  boroughs.  Members 
of  the  house  of  assembly  must  be  possessed  of 
freehold  property  of  the  vidue  of  800^  Electors  in 
counties,  by  a  law  which  took  effect  in  1865,  are 
required  to  be  possessed  of,  or  to  occupy,  property  of 
the  assessed  actual  value  of  50/.,  or  the  yearly 
value  of  5^ ;  while  electors  in  towns  must  be  pos- 
sessed of,  or  occupy,  property  of  the  yearly  value 
of  7L  10«.  Membeis  oi  the  house  of  assembly, 
during  session,  have  an  allowance  from  the  pubuc 
funds.  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  inca- 
pable of  becoming  memben.  The  house  is  elected 
for  four  years ;  but  may  be  previously  dissolved  by 
the  governor,  in  which  case  a  new  election  must 
take  place  immediately.  At  least  one  session  must 
be  held  annually,  so  that  a  period  of  twelve  months 
may  never  elapse  between  each  meeting  of  the 
legislature.  All  proceedings  and  records  of  the 
legislative  assembly  are  onlered  to  be  kept,  by 
the  act  of  1840,  in  the  English  langui^e  only. 
The  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly  is  elected 
by  the  members ;  while  the  president  of  the  legis- 
lative councU  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for  life. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  ^vemor-general, 
styled  *  Governor-General  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica,' and  appointed  by  the  crown.  He  has  a 
salaiv  of  7,000/.  per  annum,  and  holds  authority 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  preat  Britain. 
The  governor-general  has  the  power  to  give  or 
withhold  the  royal  assent  to  bills  passed  by  the 
legislative  council  and  assembly,  or  to  reserve 
the  same  tiU  the  royal  pleasure  be  expressed. 
Such  bills  as  are  assented  to  by  the  governor  in 
the  name  of  the  crown  are,  nevertheless,  subject 
to  disallowance  by  the  sovereign,  within  two  years 
after  the  receipt  of  authentic  copies  by  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
no  bills,  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
crown,  can  have  any  force,  unless  the  royal  assent 
be  signified  within  two  years  after  they  have  been 
presented  to  the  governor-general.  All  proceed- 
ings and  records  of  the  legislature  are  directed  to 
be  kept  in  the  English  language  onljr. 

Aibuhnstration  ofJiutice, — The  criminal  law  of 
England  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Canada: 
but,  as  regards  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  ancient 
law  of  Canada,  that  is,  the  French  laws,  are,  by 
the  14th  of  Geo.  III.  c  88.  reserved  as  applicable 
to  all  matters  of  controversy  relative  to  property 
and  civil  rights.  This  reservation,  however,  does 
not  bold  where  lands  are  held  in  free  and  common 
soccage;  and  wills,  involving  the  destination  of 
property,  may  be  executed  m  conformity  either 
with  the  laws  of  Canada  or  those  of  England,  as 
the  testatcfr  may  deem  expedient.  In  Western 
Canada  the  law  of  England  is  universally  appli- 
cable. The  judges  enumerated  in  Schedule  A  at- 
tached to  the  Act  of  Union,  are  the  follovring : — 
For  Upper,  or  Western,  Canada,  one  chief  justice 
and  four  puisne  judges  of  Queen*s  Bench  at  To- 
ronto, besides  a  vice-chancellor;  and  for  Lower, 
or  Eastern,  Canada,  one  chief  justice  and  three 
puisne  judges  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Quebec,  and 
one  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges  at  Mon- 
treal ;  one  resident  judge  at  Three  Rivers ;  and 
one  judge  each  for  the  inferior  districts  of  St.  Fran- 
cis and  Gaspd.  The  judgments  of  these  courts  of 
Queen's  Bench  are  subject  to  review  in  a  superior 
court,  or  court  of  appeal,  concdstiog  of  the  gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor,  or  person  administering 
the  government,  certain  members  of  the  executive 
coundl,  and  the  chief  justice  or  justices  of  the 
province,  or  any  five  of  these  functionaries,  ex- 
cluding always  the  judge  or  judges  whose  decision 
is  appealed  against.  There  are  also  various  circuit 
commissLoncni  of  bankruptcy,  and  there  is  a  Vice- 


Admiralty  Court  established  at  Quebec,  the  go- 
vernor bein^,  ex  officio^  vice-adnural  of  Canada. 
Much  litigation  goes  on  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  lawyers  are  of  course  numerous  in 
the  chief  towns.  Though  the  criminal  returns  for 
Canada  are  far  from  being  complete,  the  extent  of 
crime  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  small,  and  on  the 
decrease,  when  compared  vrith  the  amount  and 
rapid  progress  of  population  in  the  colony. 

Rdtgion  and  JSducaiiomd  Egtabliahments, — Pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  81st  Geo.  III.  c  81.  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Canada.  By 
this  act,  there  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  cleigy  of  the  Chureh  of  England  in  the  colonyi 
about  a  seventh  part  of  all  the  waste  lands  to  be 
granted  to  settlers;  and  the  tithes  of  such  Pro- 
testants as  live  within  Catholic  benefices  are  to 
be  reserved  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  resident 
Protestant  cleigy  therein.  These  are  designated 
the  cleigy  reserves.  The  governor  is  empowered 
to  present  to  any  parsonages  or  rectories  to  be 
constituted  in  the  colony.  There  are  five  Canadian 
bishops  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  governed  by 
one  archbishop  and  eight  bishops ;  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Canada,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  annual  synods,  pre- 
sided over  b^  moderators.  The  number  of  members 
of  each  religious  denomination,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  was  as  follows : — 


DppwCuMlm 

Lover  CuiaiU 

Church  of  England  . 

811  ,£65 

68,487 

„         Borne 
Presbyterians— 

258,141 

948.258 

Church  of  Scotland 

108,968 

28,730 

Free  Church  of  SooUand 

148,048 

14,856 

TJnlted   .... 

51,378 

5,149 

Methodists— 

Wedeyan 

318,427 

25,957 

Episcopal 

71,615 

2,578 

New  Connexion     . 

28,200 

1,292 

Other     .... 

28,380 

874 

Baptists     .... 

61,559 

7,751 

Lutherans. 

^    24,299 

857 

Congrcgatlonaliats    . 

*      9,357 

4,927 

Quakers     .... 

7,883 

121 

Bible  ChristiaQS 

8,801 

184 

•Christians* 

5,018 

298 

*  Second  Adventists* . 

1,050 

2,805 

Protestants 

7,514 

2,684 

'Disciples' 

4,147 

5 

Jews 

614 

572 

Menonists  and  *  Tunkers' 

8,965 

— 

•  Unlveraallsts' 

2,284 

2,289 

Unitarians 

684 

652 

Mormons  .... 

74 

8 

•No  religion'    . 

17,878 

1,477 

Denomination  not  stated . 

8,121 

528 

Other  Creeds  not  claased  . 
Total 

14,286 

678 

1,896,091 

1,111,566 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  have  separate  school 
laws  adapted  to  the  religious  elements  prevailing 
in  either.  Each  town^ip  in  Upper  Canada  ia 
divided  into  several  school  sections,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  its  inhabitants.  The  common 
schools  are  supported  partly  by  government,  and 
partly  by  local  self-imposed  taxation,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  payment  of  a  small  monthly  fee 
for  each  scholar.  The  total  amount  expended  on 
common  schools  in  Upper  Canada  during  1858 
exceeded  208,627iL  In  settled  rural  districts  each 
school  section  has  a  good  school-house,  furnished 
with  maps,  authorised  school  books,  and  ele- 
mentary philosophical  apparatus.  The  salaries  of 
teachere  vary  from  ISOL  to  40^  in  country  parts, 
and  from  2802.  to  7§t  in  cities  and  towns.    All 
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common  school  teachers  most  pass  mn  examination 
before  a  county  board  of  education,  or  receive  a 
licence  from  the  provincial  normal  school,  em- 
powering them  to  teach,  before  they  can  claim 
the  government  allowance.  There  are  good  gnun- 
mar  schools  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  partly 
supported  by  funds  derived  from  the  estates  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by  fees  paid  by  the  scho- 
lars. There  are  also  excellent  Catholic  schools  in 
the  same  cities,  which  were  endowed  with  con- 
sidenble  estates  by  the  French  government,  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  These  estates 
they  still  enjoy.  There  are  also  between  1,600 
and  1,700  common  schools,  and  various  colleges 
and  otJier  superior  educational  establishments  dis- 
tributed over  the  various  eonndes  of  Lower,  or 
Eastern,  Canada.  To  support  the  common  schools 
large  sums  are  annually  voted,  in  addition  to  the 
produce  of  certain  estates  of  the  Jesuits  (generally 
exceeding  4,600^  a  year),  which  are  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose. 

In  Upper  Canada,  still  more  liberal  provision 
and  more  strenuous  exertions  are  made  for  the 
education  of  the  people.  Besides  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  building  and  repairing  schoolhouses, 
about  100,000iL  are  annually  paid  to  teachers  of 
the  ordinary  schools  throughout  the  province, 
which  are  managed  by  committees  of  houMholders, 
elected  in  each  district  or  section.  The  schools 
are  supported  partly  by  grants  and  partly  by 
school  rates  and  fees.  The  course  of  education 
prevalent  in  these  schools  is  much  the  same  as 
that  pursued  in  similar  establishments  in  Great 
Britam. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure, — The  total  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  Canada  dnrinf  the  three  years 
1860,  1861,  and  1862  is  shown  m  the  subjoined 
table.  The  comparatively  large  amount  of  both 
income  and  expenditure  in  1860  arose  from  finan- 
cial operations  on  a  large  scale,  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined detailed  budget : — 


1860 
1861 
1863 

EspnAtnra 

DollAn 
88,076,435 
13,6W,681 
10,629,204 

,7,912,688 
3,689,596 
3,285,841 

DoUan 
85,995,748 
14,743,834 
11,895,928 

7,499,114 
3,071,424 
3,889,185 

The  public  expenditure  in  1868  was  8'86  dollars 
per  head,  and  the  ftinded  debt  21*69  dollars. 

The  amount  of  the  various  descriptions  of  the 
public  debt,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  amount 
of  interest  paid  thereon,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table :— 


Amowit 

Intowt 

Rata 

ArnooBt 

Imperial  Loan  . 
Debentoros 

w                     •          • 

New  Loan 

Total     . 
Leis  India  Bonda— 
At  4  percent.  846,000) 
„5    „      6,453,200; 

Total     . 

Doltan 

7,800,000 

922,821 

80,077,007 

28,680 

27,264,011 

Ptreeot. 

DolUrs 

292,000 

46,141 

1,804,620 

3,390 

1,863,300 

65,592,469 
7,800,000 

8.608,351 
856,533 

58,292,469 
12,144.264 

8,151,719 
£656,608 

The  greater  portion  of  this  debt  was  expended 
in  loans  to  incorporated  companies,  and  for  the 
building  of  roads,  canals,  railways,  light-houses, 
and  other  works  of  public  utility,  which  are  held 
as  assets. 


RaHwa^ — Considering  the  rast  extent  of  its 
territory  and  the  thinness  of  the  population,  Canada 
has  shown  immense  enterprise  m  the  oonstzucdon 
of  railways.  Besides  a  large  number  of  local  linea, 
such  aa  the  Erie  and  Ontario,  length  17  m^  the 
Prescott  and  Ottawa,  54  m^  and  the  Montreal 
and  Champlain,  81  m.,  and  a  number  of  others  of 
equal  importance,  Canada  is  traversed  hy  two 
great  iron  highwavs,  known  as  the  *  Grand  Inmk ' 
and  the  '  Great  Western.'  The  Grand  Trunk  rsil- 
way,  which  was  formed,  in  1852,  hj  the  amalg»- 
ma'don  of  seven  incorporated  lines,  viz.  the  Qo^ec 
and  Richmond,  the  St  Laurence  and  Atlantic, 
the  Old  Grand  Trunk,  the  Gnmd  Junction,  the 
Toronto  and  Guelph,  the  Toronto  and  Samia,  and 
the  Main  Trunk,  traverses  the  whole  of  Canada, 
from  east  to  west,  commencing  at  Quebec,  and 
ending  at  Port  Huron,  at  the  southern  border  of 
lake  Huron.  Engineering  difficulties  of  the  most 
stupendous  kind  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  great  railway,  some  of  the  worica  cX 
which,  such  as  the  great  Victoria  Bridge  over  the 
St.  Laurence,  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
The  total  length  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  is 
1,174  m.  The  second  great  railway  of  Canada, 
the  Great  Western,  800  m.  long,  runs  through  the 
interior,  or  western  districts  of  Canada,  com- 
mencing at  Niagara  Falls,  and  terminating  at 
Windsor,  opposite  Detrnt,  on  the  staits  connect- 
ing the  lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  This  line  brings 
Canada  into  direct  connection  with  the  vast  raU- 
way  system  of  the  United  Sutea. 

Armed  Force, — In  addition  to  the  tzoope  main- 
tained by  the  imperial  government — the  strength 
of  whidk  varies  according  to  dicumstancea— 
Canada  has  a  laige  volunteer  force,  and  an  en- 
rolled militia,  numbering  above  200,000  men, 
rank  and  file.  The  militia  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely,— firstK^lass  service  men,  com- 
prising unmarried  men  and  widowers  without 
children,  between  18  and  45 ;  seoond-dafls  service, 
married  men  and  widowers  with  children,  between 
same  ages;  and  third-class  reserve  men^  those 
between  45  and  60.  Assessors  each  3rear  prepare 
the  militia  rolls,  distinguishing  the  three  dasses, 
and  on  the  governor  culing  for  a  number  of  men, 
the  warden,  sheriff,  and  county  judge  meet  and 
ballot  for  the  number  required  fifom  their  respective 
counties.  In  Lower  Canada,  in  cases  where  the 
assessment  system  is  not  in  operation,  the  miiirin 
census  is  made  by  militia  officerB  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  ballot  takes  place  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  balloting,  the  number  of  batn 
talions  required  from  counties  and  townships  is 
furnished  according  to  population.  In  appoint- 
ing officers  for  the  service  battalions,  the  go- 
vernor, as  a  rule,  selects  those  who  have  qwdined 
themselves  by  volunteer  service  or  by  means  of 
drill  associations,  or  who  have  shown  themselves 
qualified  by  examination  before  boards  of  exa- 
miners appointed  for  each  county  or  union  of 
adjacent  counties.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent officers  cannot  firom  the  outset  be  obtained, 
the  governor  ma;^  grant  personal  commissioiis,  to 
be  withdrawn  within  a  certain  time  if  thoee  to 
whom  they  are  issued  do  not  qualify  themselves. 
Sums  are  granted  towards  the  education  of  dficera. 
A  school  of  military  instruction  is  Ai^aMi^jwl  in 
each  section  of  the  province  in  connection  with 
some  regiment  of  the  British  forces,  a  certain 
number  of  whose  officers  and  non-oommissiMied 
officers  assist  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  are 
paid  an  allowance  for  the  extra  duties  they  have 
to  perform.  The  government  defrays  the  ex- 
penses of  travelling  and  maintenance  of  those  who 
receive  instruction,  and  the  governor-general  mav 
at  his  discretion  call  out  service  battahona  for 
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cbill,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  days  in  one 
year.  The  volunteer  force  of  Canada  in  1862  con- 
sisted of  10,615  infantry,  1,687  artillery,  1,616 
caralry,  and  202  engineers.  In  the  session  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  1863,  laws  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  militia  were  passed,  providing 
that  the  government  shall  have  power  to  accept, 
equip,  and  clothe  10,000  more  volunteers.  Fines 
are  imposed  on  volunteers  for  non-attendance  at 
drill,  in  order  to  insure  a  thorough  military  pro- 
ficiency. 

Eistory, — Canada  is  said  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1497.  It  was  then 
comprised  with  the  rest  of  the  extensive  line  of 
coast,  under  the  general  name  of  Newfoundland, 
subsequently  limited  to  the  island  so  called.  The 
French  first  attempted  to  make  these  discoveries 
available,  and  firamed  a  map  of  the  g^lf  as  early  as 
1508.  In  1525  the  country  was  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  and  in  1535 
Cartier  explored  the  river,  naming  it  St.  Laurence, 
from  having  entered  it  on  that  saint's  day.  Quebec 
however,  the  first  settlement,  was  not  founded  till 
1608.  For  a  considerable  period  subsequent  to 
this,  the  colonists  engaged  in  a  series  of  san- 
guinary conflicts  with  the  native  Indian  tribes, 
and  were  often  on  the  brink  of  being  extirpated : 
the  strife,  however,  ultimately  terminated  in  a 
friendly  compact,  which  converted  the  Indians 
into  available  auxiliaries  against  the  English. 
Quebec  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  under 
C;eneral  Wolf  in  1769,  and  the  whole  territory 
was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763.  The  seignioral  rights, 
the  various  holdings  and  tenures  imder  them,  and 
the  endowments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  left 
undisturbed;  and  all  the  estates,  including  all 
the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  province,  held  at 
the  period  by  the  French  king,  became  vested  in 
the  British  crown.  In  the  years  1812-13-14, 
during  the  war  with  the  United  States,  the  lakes, 
and  especially  the  shores  of  Niagara,  were  the 
scene  of  a  succession  of  severe  contests ;  the  war 
was  wholly  a  frontier  one,  and  the  militia  on 
either  side  being  engaged  in  it,  near  relatives 
were  found  often  contending  in  opposite  ranks; 
Indians  also  were  employed,  and  increased  its 
horrors.  The  subsequent  history  of  Canada  was 
comparatively  uneventful,  except  as  regards  the 
constant  endeavours  of  certain  parties  to  detach 
the  colony  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  To 
counteract  these  endeavours,  an  attempt  was 
made,  in  1864^  to  unite  Canada  with  the  other 
British  possessions  into  a  great '  Confederation  of 
British  North  America.'  Though  begun  under 
good  auspices,  the  realisation  of  this  plan  was 
found  to  be  impossible, 

CANAXDAIGUA,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Ame- 
rica, New  York,  cap.  co.  Ontario,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  an  acclivity  at  the  outlet  of  the  consider- 
able lake  of  the  same  name,  ^  m.  £.  Bufifalo,  and 
95m.NNW.NewYork.  Pop.  6,560  in  1860.  The 
town  consists  chiefly  of  two  parallel  streets,  run- 
ning K.  and  8.,  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
several  others.  It  contains  a  la^e  square,  in 
which  are  the  court-house,  prison,  and  town-house, 
and  it  has  a  state-arsenal,  various  places  for  public 
worship,  male  and  female  academies,  sevwal  large 
nulls  and  manufactories  of  different  kinds.  The 
inhah.  are  intelligent,  liberal  and  hospitable. 
Within  three  m.  of  the  town,  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  are  several  sulphuretted  hydrogen  spring. 
Canandaigua  was  founded  in  1788,  and  from  its 
position  on  its  lake,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance. 

CANANORE  (Gmtcra),  a  marit  town  of  Hin- 
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doBtan,  prov.  Malabar,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
bay,  45  m.  NW.  Calicut,  and  66  m.  SSE.  Manga- 
lore;  lat.  11°  42'  N.,  long.  76°  27'  E.  It  trades 
with  Bengal,  Arabia,  Sumatra,  and  Surat,  from 
which  it  imports  horses,  piece  goods,  almonds, 
sugar,  opium,  silk,  benzoin,  and  camphor;  its  ex- 
ports are  chiefly  pepper,  cardamoms,  sandal  wood, 
coir,  and  shark-fins.  It  is  the  cap.  of  the  talook  of 
Chericul,  a  lofUr  and  uneven  track,  extending  for 
two  m.  inland  from  the  fort,  and  some  years  smce 
containing  together  with  the  town  about  11,000 
houses.  Its  territory  is  now  subordinate  to  the 
British,  but  has  lon^  been  governed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  female  sovereigns,  whose  auth6nty  has  ex- 
tended over  most  of  the  Laccadive  islands.  Cana- 
nore  is  the  head  military  station  of  the  British 
dominions  in  Malabar  prov. 

CAN  ABA,  a  marit.  prov.  of  Hindostan,  preaid. 
Madras,  comprising  the  ancient  countries  of 
Tulava  and  Haiga,  with  small  portions  of  Malabar 
and  the  Hindoo  Kankana.  It  lies  chiefly  between 
lat.  120  and  15°  N.,  and  long.  74°  and  76^  E. ; 
having  N.  Goa  and  Dharwar  (Bejapoor),  E.  the 
latter  province  and  Mysore,  S.  Cooirg  and  Malabar, 
and  W.  the  ocean ;  length,  N.  to  S.,  230  m. ;  ave- 
rage breadth,  about  35  m. ;  area,  7,477  sq.  m.  The 
province  is  bounded  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  but  in- 
cludes a  portion  of  the  country  above  them,  called 
Camata,  of  which  the  name  of  this  distr.  is  a  cor- 
ruption, most  improperly  applied.  Surface  gene- 
rally rugged  and  uneven.  It  has  no  conpid^able 
river,  but  a  number  of  minor  ones,  of  which  Man- 
galore  is  the  chief.  The  coast  in  the  S.  is  occu- 
pied by  a  chain  of  salt  lakes.  Soil  and  climate 
very  similar  to  those  of  Malabar.  Granite  and 
laterite  are  amongst  the  prevailing  rocks,  and  near 
the  sea-shore  there  is  much  sandy  soil,  on  which 
cocoa-palms  are  grown  in  great  number.  The 
periodical  rains  are  extremely  heavy,  and  set  in 
from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  Sept,  dur- 
ing which  ships  leave  the  coast,  and  a  stop  is  put 
to  all  traffic  The  country  abounds  in  forests; 
those  in  the  N.  producing  teak,  and  other  large 
timber,  sissoo,  boMoa  latifMioj  prickly  bamboo,  the 
varnish-tree  of  Birmah,  nttx  vomica,  numoaa  cate- 
chu, cassia,  sandal  wood,  wild  pepper,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  nutmeg ;  those  in  the  8.  containing  teak, 
mango,  caiyota  palm,  and  much  jungle,  greatly 
infested  with  tigers.  Canara  is  the  eranary  of  rice 
for  Arabia,  Goa,  Bombay,  and  Malabar ;  and  both 
the  climate  and  soil,  especially  in  the  valleys,  are 
highly  adapted  fojr  its  culture.  Sometimes  60 
bushels  a  year  are  obtained  from  an  acre ;  and  in 
the  S.  the  land  frequently  yields  two  or  three 
crops  during  th^  same  period.  Besides  rice,  sugar- 
canes,  pepper,  betel-nut,  and  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
are  g^wn.  Husbandi^  is  better  here  than  in 
Malabar;  the  plough  is  a  neater  implement,  and 
manure  of  both  leaves  and  dung  is  made  use  of : 
some  cultivators  employ  25  ploughs,  although  full 
half  of  them  use  no  more  than  one.  Kice  is  tlmuhed 
by  beating  handfuls  in  the  straw  against  a  bam- 
boo grating.  There  are  no  bams,  and  the  grain  is 
kept  in  straw  bags  hung  up  in  the  houses :  carts 
are  not  used,  the  roads  are  bad,  and  goods  have 
to  be  conveyed  on  the  heads  of  the  peasantry. 
There  are  neither  horses,  asses,  nor  goats.  All  the 
lands  in  the  S.  are  private  property,  but  generally 
much  encumbered  with  mortgages:  m  the  N. 
mortgages  are  much  less  frequent,  and  the  culti- 
vated lands  only  are  the  pro]3erty  of  individuals : 
government  claims  all  the  bill,  forest,  and  waste 
land.  In  S.  Canara  inheritance  in  land,  goods, 
honorary  dignities,  and  whatever  else  is  capable 
of  being  conveyed,  descends  in  the  female  line ; 
and  instead  of  a  man's  own  children,  those  of  his 
sister,  or  maternal  aunt  (as  is  the  case  in  all  the 
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country  in  the  S.  Tpait  of  the  Malabar  coast)  be- 
come bis  heirs,  while  he  has  a  ooiresponding  right 
over  them,  to  the  extent  of  selling  them  for  slaves. 
In  Kamata  Proper,  above  the  Ghauts,  these  laws 
are  reversed,  and  a  man's  children  inherit  his  pro- 
perty. The  lands  mostW  belong  to  individuals, 
who  let  them,  and  even  n«quently  mortgage  them 
tb  cultivators ;  the  land  assessment  is  moderate, 
being  about  30  per  cent  on  the  produce ;  but  the 
cultivators  f^erally  are  as  much  depressed  as 
elsewhere,  smce  they  have  about  20  per  cent,  to 
-pay  to  their  landlord^  and  out  of  the  remaining  50 
per  cent,  to  provide  live  and  dead  stock,  and  sub- 
sist the  slaves.  Land,  when  sold,  usually  fetches 
from  8  to  12  years'  purchase-money  on  the  clear 
rent.  Many  different  tribes  inhabit  Canara.  The 
Jains  (see  Hindostan)  are  more  numerous  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  and  many  ancient 
Jain  temples  exist  in  tolerable  perfection.  Nairs 
inhabit  tne  inland  parts,  where,  together  with 
Bunts  and  Sudras,  they  own  most  of  the  land. 
There  are  about  60,000  K.  Cath.  in  Canara,  mostly 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Danish  colonists.  Canara  is  not  celebrated 
for  manufactures;  the  chief  are  those  of  sugar 
from  the  palms,  and  salt  on  the  coast.  The  ex- 
ports consist  principally  of  rice,  betel-nut,  black 
pepper,  ginger,  cocoa-nuts,  and  oil  and  raw  silk ; 
the  imports  are  cloths,  cotton,  thread,  blankets, 
tobacco,  black  cattle,  and  sandal-wood,  for  export 
to  Bombay.  All  the  chief  towns,  viz.  Mangaloze, 
Barcelore,  and  Calliampore,^  are  in  the  S. 

Tulava  was  governed  bv  its  own  princes  till 
A.D.  782 ;  from  that  year  till  836  it  was  subject  to 
the  rajahs  of  Bijnagur;  and  afterwards  to  the 
princes  of  Ikert  It  escaped  the  Mohammedan 
conquests  till  1765-6,  when  Hyder  invaded  and 
conquered  it,  after  which  it  suffered  all  the  horrors 
of  anarchy,  till  the  death  of  Tippoo  in  1799,  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  under 
them  has  become  a  tranquil  and  orderly  district. 

CANARY  ISLANDS  (Span.  Isku  Ccmarias; 
believed  to  be  the  FortuTtata  Insula  of  the  an- 
cients), a  group  in  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean,  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  between  27°  40'  and  29©  24'  N.  laL, 
and  13°  32'  and  18°  20'  W.  long.,  135  m.  NW. 
Cape  Bojador,  in  Africa,  and  650  m.  SW.  Cadiz. 
This  group  consists  of  seven  principal  islands, 
namely,  Arrecife,  Guia,  La  Laguna,  Orotava,  Les 
Palmas,  Santa  Oniz  de  la  Palma,  and  Santa  Cruz 
de  Teneriffe.  The  total  area  of  the  seven  islands 
embraces  3,256  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.,  according  to 
the  census  of  1857,  amounted  to  233,784,  divided 
as  follows :— Arrecife,  26,938;  Guia,  18,116;  La 
Laguna,  22,648 ;  Orotava,  46,497 ;  Las  Palmas, 
49,950 ;  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma,  31,451 ;  and  SanU 
Cniz  de  Teneriffe,  also  called  Gomera  y  Hierro, 
88,184.  These  are  the  Spanish  names  of  the  seven 
islands;  but  English  and  other  gazetteers  often 
describe  Arrecife  under  the  name  of  Lanzarote, 
Guia  under  the  name  of  Canara,  and  Gomera  y 
Hierro  as  Ferro.  Adjoining  these  chief  isles,  and 
included  in  the  Canaries,  are  several  small  Islands, 
viz.  Graciosa,  Clara,  and  AUegranza.  They  are 
called  the  Little  Canaries,  are  situated  to  the  NW. 
of  Lanzarote,  and  connected  with  that  island  by  a 
bank,  on  which  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  40 
fathoms  water.  Lanzarote  is  the  most  easterly, 
AUegranza  the  most  northerly,  and  Hierro,  or 
Ferro,  the  most  southerly  and  westerly  of  the 
group.  This  last-mentioned  island  has  acquired 
considerable  celebrity,  from  its  having  been  se- 
lected bv  the  early  modem  geographers  as  the 
point  wfcere  they  placed  the  first  meridian,  or 
from  which  thev  began  to  reckon  the  longitude. 
In  some  countnes  this  method  of  reckoning  is 
still  kept  up ;  but  the  English  and  French  adopt 


for  their  first  meridians  those  passing  through  the 
Observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Pans.  The  most 
W.  part  of  Hierro,  or  Ferro,  La  Dabessa,  is  18°  9* 
46"  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  20O  aC 
W.  of  that  of  Paris.  The  islands  are  all  of  vol- 
canic origin,  very  mountainous,  their  coasts  pre- 
cipitous, and  the  channels  between  them  very 
deep.  The  greatest  height  of  some  of  them  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  as  follows  : — 


Teneriffe  (Peak)  .  11,400 
Canary  (El  Gumbre)  6,648 
FuerteTentora(India)  2,8'JO 


Lanzarote  (Montana 

Blanoa)  .    3,000 

AUegrania    .  939 


Teneriffe  and  its  peak,  a  half  extinct  volcano, 
which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  150 
m.,will  be  found  elsewhere  described  (Teneriffe). 
In  all  the  islands  there  are  plentiful  traces  of  ex- 
tinct volcanos;  but  in  that  of  Lanzarote  one 
burst  forth  in  1825,  which  still  continues  active. 
The  basaltic  cliffs  in  that  island  rise  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  the  height  of  1,500  ft. ;  AUegranza 
appears  wholly  composed  of  a  mass  of  lava  and 
cinders.  The  Cananes  have  no  rivers,  properly  so 
called,  but  they  are  watered  by  numerons  bitwks, 
which  rise  in  the  higher  mountain  regions,  and, 
during  rains,  suddenly  swell  to  torrents.^  There 
are  few  safe  roadsteads,  and  no  dose  haiboars :  the 
Great  Canary  island  has,  perhaps,  more  safe  an- 
chorages thflui  any  of  the  others,  and  the  Bay  of 
Las  Palmas  at  its  NE.  extremity  offers  a  spadona 
haven  for  ships,  secure  from  all  winds  except  those 
from  the  SE.,  which  seldom  blow  with  any  vio- 
lence. The  climat«j  though  hot,  b  generally 
healthv ;  the  heat  being  attempered  bv  ue  eleva- 
tion of  the  land,  and  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  W. 
breezes.  The  temperature  is  in  most  parts  very 
equable ;  the  average  in  Dec  and  Jan.  has  been 
found  to  be  67°,  in  Aug.  7(P  Fah.  The  range  of 
temperature  is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  de- 
grees in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  S.  and  SEb 
winds  occasionally  cause  pestilential  maladies  in 
the  E.  C^anaries,  and  bringing  intolerable  heats, 
and  clouds  of  locusts^  scordi  up  and  desolate  the 
country.  The  fertihty  of  the  lands  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  humidity.  In  some  parts  they  pro- 
duce abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  and  other 'kmds 
of  com,  dates,  figs,  guavas,  lemcms,  olives,  and 
numerous  other  fruits,  of  both  the  torrid  and  tem- 
perate zones ;  the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  or- 
chill,  and  many  perfumes  and  medicinal  plants. 
They  contain,  also,  woods  of  pine  trees,  l«irel,  ami 
arbutus,  and  excellent  pasturage.  The  average 
annual  quantities  of  the  prindfMl  artides  of  pro- 
duce in  the  entire  group  are  :— 

58,200  pipes 
360,500  bushels 
213,400       „ 


Wine  . 
Wheat. 
KlUet  . 
Barley .    .  854,000 


Rye     .    .    41,000 

Pulse   .    .    50,000 
Potatoes  .  782.000  cwi. 
Barilla     .  880,000    „ 


Guia,  or  Canary,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  watered 
and  most  fertile  island ;  and  it  and  Teneriffe  are 
the  two  best  cultivated.  Teneriffe  is  the  prindnal 
seat  of  the  vine  culture ;  the  Vidueno  and  Mal- 
vasia  wines  are  exdusivdy  the  produce  of  that 
island:  the  vine  is,  however,  largely  grown  in 
the  others,  and  the  wines  produced  exported  to 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Teneziffe.  The  best 
wine  in  the  E.  Canaries  is  that  of  Lanzarote, 
where  the  grapes  grow  on  a  soil  of  decompua«d 
scoriae.  Much  brandy  is  distilled  and  exported. 
Amongst  the  other  chief  products  are  silk,  honey, 
wax,  and  cochineaL  Game  is  very  plentiful ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  without  dUier  ferocioiis  or 
venomous  animals.  Cattle  and  poultry  have  been  , 
introduced  from  Europe.  The  canar^^-bird  (/>»- 
giUa  Canaria,  Linn.)  is  still  found  in  these  islands; 
but  in  its  wild  state  its  colour  is  grey  or  linnet 
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brown :  the  plumage  of  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  see,  has  derived  its  hue  from  repeated  crossings. 
The  fishery,  which  is  principally  carried  on  along 
the  opposite  African  coast,  occupies  a  great  iium- 
ber  oi  hands ;  and  it  is  said  that  Spain  might,  in 
ease  of  emeivency,  procure  2,000  aole  young  sea^ 
men  firom  the  islands  without  distressing  the 
fishery.  Sugar,  with  coarse  woollens,  silks,  and 
linens,  are  amonest  the  manufactures. 

The  exports  of  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  United 
Kingdom  consist  chiefly  of  wine  and  cochineaL 
There  were  exported  16,191  gallons  of  wine  in 
1860;  16,826  gallons  in  1861;  19,482  in  1862; 
and  10,069  in  1863.  The  value  of  these  quantities 
fluctuated  from  4,1092.  in  1860  to  2,512/.  in  1863. 
Of  cochineal  there  were  exported  from  the  Canary 
Islands  to  the  United  Kingdom  5,802  cwt.,  valued 
at  107,324/:  in  1860;  10,142  cwt.,  valued  at 
155,618/.  in  1861 ;  9,852  cwt.,  valued  at  147,046/. 
in  1862 ;  and  7,769  cwt,  valued  at  134,822/.  in 
1868.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sist chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce,  and  were  of  the  value  of  141,670/. 
in  1860 :  132,460/1  in  1861 ;  152,766/1  in  1862 ;  and 
141,383/.  in  1863. 

Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriffe,  and  Las  Palmas  in 
Canary,  are  the  principal  commercial  ports.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  probably  almost  wholly  of 
Spanish  origin.  The  islands  are  governed  by  the 
Spanish  laws,  the  administration  of  which  is 
directed  by  an  imdiencia  in  Great  Canary.  The 
governor  of  the  Canaries,  who  is  president  of  the 
mtdiemcia,  resides  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  three  east- 
erly islands  form  one  bishopric,  and  the  four 
westerly  another.  There  are  41  monasteries  and  15 
convents,  with  423  regular  clergy ;  and  the  people 
are  said  to  be  equally  ignorant  and  bigoted.  They 
are  not,  however,  deficient  either  in  industry  or  en- 
terprise. On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  emigrate 
to  America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  <bc.,  where  they 
are  distinguished  bv  their  adventurous  spirit.  But, 
at  home,  such  of  them  as  are  not  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  are  sunk  in  comparative  apathy,  produced 
by  vicious  laws  and  institutions.  The  lands  are 
parcelled  out  in  immense  estates,  held  under  strict 
entail,  and  the  plan  followed  in  letting  them  to 
the  actual  occupiers  being  as  bad  as  possible,  in- 
dustry is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  few  or  rather  no 
improvements  are  ever  attempted,  or  even  so  much 
as  thought  of.  The  military  force  is  composed  of 
25,000  men.  ^For  descriptions  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Laffunas,  and  Orotava,  see  I'eneriffb.)  Las 
Palmas,  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  near  its 
NE.  extremity,  lat.  28°  8'  N.,  long.  2(P  23'  30" 
W.,  has  a  handsome  sea-port  town  with  18,000 
inhab.,  a  cathedral,  hospital,  college,  a  mole,  many 
public  fountains,  and  a  well-supplied  market.  In 
good  weather  ships  anchor  vrithin  half  a  mile  of 
the  town,  but  the  roadstead  is  but  indifierent. 
The  other  chief  towns  are,  Arecife,  or  Port  Naoe, 
in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  a  well-built  town, 
with  2,500  mhab. ;  Cabras,  1,000  mhab. ;  and  Santa 
Cruz,  in  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma. 

^Vhen  these  islands  first  became  known  to  Euro- 
peans of  modem  Umes,  they  were  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  people  called  Guanches,  of  a  tall  and 
vigorous  frame,  and  who  made  a  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  invaders.  Though  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  iron,  they  appear  to  have  arrived 
at  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation ;  they  cul- 
tivated music  and  poetry  with  success,  had  a  kind 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  believed  in  a  supreme 
being,  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  embalmed  their  dead.  Many  of  their 
mummies  have  been  found  in  modern  times  in 
caves  in  various  parts  of  the  islands.  They  are 
placed  erect  upon  their  feet,  and  are  in  so  remark- 
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able  a  state  of  desiccation,  that  some  of  them  do 
not  weigh  above  from  6  to  8  lbs.  Their  government 
was  oligarchical  Humboldt  (Personal  Narra- 
tive, voL  i.)  and  Dr.  Prichard  (Kesearches,  iL 
34.)  think  that  the  Guanches  were  either  inti- 
mately connected  with,  or  descended  from,  the 
Berbers  of  N.  Africa.  Many  of  the  Guanches 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  by  the  Spanish 
and  other  European  traders,  by  whom  the  islands 
were  first  visited;  and  those  who  escaped  the 
scourge  of  slavery,  war,  and  famine,  were  mostly 
carried  off  by  a  pestilence  in  1494.  The  Canaries 
were  first  discovered  by  accident  about  1330  by 
the  crew  of  a  French  ship  driven  thither  in  a  storm. 
After  several  unsuccessful  Spanish  expeditions, 
John  de  Bethencourt,  a  French  gentleman,  sailed 
with  a  fleet  from  Rochelle  in  1400,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  chief  islands.  Bethencourt's  heir 
subsequently  disposed  of  these  to  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, and  they  aftem-'ards  became  the  propertv  of 
the  Spanish  crown :  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
the  islands  was  effected  by  Spain  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  15th  century. 

CANCALE,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Ille-et^Vilaine,  cap.  cant,,  9  m.  E.  St.  Malo,  and 
45  m.  N.  Rennes.  Pop.  6,352  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  W.  side  of 
St.  Michael's  Bay.  At  a  eihort  distance  from  tlie 
town  there  are  some  large  rocks,  within  which  there 
is  good  anchorage  in  5  or  6  fathoms.  Excellent 
oysters  are  found  in  the  bay,  and  make  a  consider- 
able article  of  traffic  The  English  made,  in  1758, 
an  unsuccessful  descent  on  the  coast  here. 

CANDAHAR,  a  fortified  city  of  Caubul,  in  a 
plain  near  the  Urgundaub  river;  200  m.  S\V. 
Caubul.  260  m.  SE.  Herat;  lat  32©  20'  N.,  long. 
660  15'  E.  Pop.  50,000,  the  greater  proportion  of 
whom  are  Afghans.  The  city  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
enclosed  by  abastioned  mud  wall,  on  the  ramparts 
of  which  three  men  may  walk  abreast,  and  a 
ditch,  9  fb.  deep,  surrounds  the  whole.  Candahar 
is  regularly  built,  most  of  the  streets  meeting  at 
right  angles :  its  houses  are  generally  of  brick,  and 
often  with  no  other  cement  than  mud.  Four  long 
and  broad  bazaars  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
in  a  small  circular  space  about  45  yards  in  dia- 
meter, and  covered  with  a  dome,  where  procla- 
mations are  made,'  and  the  bodies  of  criminals 
exposed.  The  principal  bazaars  are  each  about  50 
yards  broad;  their  sides  are  lined  with  well- 
supplied  shops  one  story  high ;  and  there  is  a  gate 
at  the  end  of  each  opening  into  the  surrounding 
country,  except  the  N.  bazaar,  having  the  palace 
at  its  end,  a  structure  in  no  respect  remarkable  ex- 
ternally, but  containing  many  courts  and  buildings, 
and  a  private  garden.  There  are  many  caravan- 
seras  and  mosques :  the  principal  buildmg  of  the 
latter  kind  is  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  an  elegant, 
but  not  a  la^,  structure,  with  a  handsome  cupola, 
formerly  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  A  great  variety 
of  trades  are  carried  on,  and  the  streets  are  filled 
with  a  noisy  and  bustling  crowd  from  morning  till 
night ;  but,  unlike  most  other  Afghan  cities,  there 
are  here  no  water  sellers,  the  dty  being  well  sup- 
plied by  canals  from  the  Urgundaub,  whence 
subterranean  or  open  water-courses  are  carried  to 
the  different  streets ;  and  there  are,  also,  numerous 
wells.  Three  of  the  principal  bazaars  were  at  one 
time  planted  vrith  trees,  and  had  a  narrow  canal 
running  down  the  middle  of  each ;  but  many  of 
the  trees  have  withered,  and  if  the  canals  ever 
existed,  they  are  no  longer  visible.  The  vicinity 
of  Candahar  is  fertile,  and  abounds  with  ganlcns 
and  orchards,  producing  the  finest  fruits  and  ve- 
getables, especially  pomegranates;  with  corn, 
tobacco,  madder,  assarcatida,  and  artificial  grasses. 
The  climate  is  mUd  and  healthy.    Persian  tradi- 
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tioDB,  and  the  conjectures  of  European  geographers, 
asree  in  assigning  the  foundation  of  Candabar  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  present  city  was  buUt 
by  Ahmed  Shah  in  1753  or  1764,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions,  an  honour  which  his 
successor  Timour  transferred  to  CaubuL 

CANDEISH,  a  soubah  or  prov.  of  the  Deccan, 
Hindostan,  between  kt  2(P  and  229  N.,  and  long. 
7d9  and  77°  E. ;  having  N.  Malwah,  E.  Gundwana, 
S.  Berar  and  Aurungabad,  and  W.  Gujerat ;  length, 
E.  to  W.,  about  210  m. ;  average  breadth,  80  m. 
It  contains  parts  of  three  mountain  ranges,  viz. 
the  Sautpoora  mountains  in  its  N. ;  the  Chandore 
or  Adjuntah  range,  S.;  and  the  Sydaree  moun- 
tains, or  W.  Ghauts,  in  its  SW.  parts :  its  prin- 
cipal plain  is  between  these  ranges,  and  opens  E. 
into  the  plains  of  Berar,  and  W.  is  continuous 
with  those  of  Surat,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  thick  and  extensive  jungle.  The  Tuptee  river 
iiows  through  this  plain.  The  Xerbudda  forms 
the  N.  boundary.  Candeish,  though  inten^rsed 
with  low  barren  hills,  has  a  laige  extent  of  very 
fertile  territory,  watered  by  copious  streams  and 
limped  rivulets  from  the  table-lands,  which  greatly 
enhance  its  natural  beauties.  For  thirty  years, 
however,  before  the  British  became  possessed  of 
it  (1819),  it  had  been  the  scene  of  continual 
anarchy,  and  much  of  the  best  land,  especially  N. 
the  Tuptee,  had  become  ov^spread  with  an  unin- 
habited forest,  abounding  with  the  ruins  of  former 
villages,  and  swarming  with  tigers.  This  prov. 
is  comprised  within  the  several  territories  or  the 
Guicowar,  Sindia,  the  Nizam,  and  the  British 
government;  the  land  in  those  parts  belonging 
to  the  latter  in  granted  on  the  most  easy  terms 
to  the  cultivators,  but  some  length  of  time  must 
elapse  before  the  country  recovers  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  existing  villages  are  mosthr  built  of 
mud,  and  protected  by  a  mud  wall  and  fort,  with- 
out ditch  or  outwork.  The  hill  ranges,  and  the 
whole  country  along  the  courses  of  the  Nerbudda 
and  Tuptee  rivers,  axe  inhabited  by  Bheels,  who 
have  been  here  less  disturbed  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India.  They  are  of  small  stature,  dark 
complexion,  prone  to  rapine  and  tliieving,  go 
armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  in  many  re- 
spects resemble  the  hill-people  of  Bhaugulpore. 
They  eat  beef  and  pork,  dritfk  spirits,  and  bury 
their  dead ;  yet  they  pretend  to  be  Hindoos  of  the 
Brahmin  and  Rajpoot  castes.  They  have  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  devastation  of  the  province. 

Candeish  formerly  contained  a  large  number  of 
Mahratta  fortresses :  its  principal  toivns  are  Boor- 
lianpoor,  Aseerghur,  Hmdia,  Nundoorpoor,  and 
Gaulna.  Niunerous  Arab  colonists  settled  here, 
and  early  in  tlie  loth  century  Candeish  was  an 
independent  kingdom,  governed  by  sovereigns 
claiming  descent  from  the  caliph  Omar,  who  had 
their  capital  at  Aseeighur:  towards  the  end  of 
that  centur}%  it  was  completly  subdued  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Mogul  empire.  The  decline  of 
('andeish  may  be  dated  from  1802,  when  Jeswunt 
Kow-Holkar  ravaged  it;  next  year  it  was  de- 
populated by  famine,  and  subsequently  ruined  by 
the  exactions  of  the  peishwa's  officers,  and  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Bheels,  Pindarries, 
and  insurgent  bands  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  strongholds.  In  1818, 
when  Holkar*s  possessions  in  Candeish  fell  under 
British  dominion,  these  refractory  tribes  were 
either  brought  into  subjection  or  pacified ;  or,  as 
the  Arabs,  obliged  to  emigrate  from  India,  after 
ha\-ing  been  paid  what  they  were  legitimately 
entitled  to  by  the  British  government. 

Candeish,  an  inL  zillah  or  distr.  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Candeish,  presid.  Bombay ;  between  lat.  2(P 
and  21°  42'  N.,  and  long.  73°  37'  and  76©  22'  E. ; 
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having  N.  the  collectorate  of  Sniat  and  Sindia's 
dom.;  E.  the  latter,  and  those  of  the  Nizam;  S.the 
Nizam's  dom.  and  the  collect,  of  Ahmednuggnr ; 
and  W.  a  portion  of  the  Guioowar's  territory ;  shape 
somewhat  rhomboidal ;  length,  £.  to  W.,  ^ut  180 
m. ;  greatest  breadth  115  m. ;  area  12,527  sq.  m. 
Pop.  478,500.  This  district  is  for  the  most  part  over- 
grown with  jungle ;  very  complete  embankments 
on  the  various  streams,  and  many  dilapidated, 
though  substantially-built  dams  and  aaueducts 
for  irrigation,  are  met  with,  which  might  be  again 
rendered  available  at  a  small  expense.  An  or- 
^nised  band  of  marauders,  the  Bheels  were  formexly 
m  the  habit  of  levying  a  kind  of  black  mail  upon 
the  x'illagers,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  laind ;  but,  by  conciliatory  treatment,  most 
of  them  returned  to  their  original  occupations  as 
village  watchmen  and  guardians.  The  agricul- 
tural classes  are  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  but 
timid  and  destitute  of  energy.  There  are  no 
large  or  wealthy  landholders,  excepting  the  pro- 
prietors of  certain  jaghires  granted  for  military 
ser\nces  by  the  British  government.  The  village 
constitution  exists,  but  the  ryotwany  system  haa 
been  introduced  into  this  distr.,  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  gentlemen  who  have  held  dvil  offices 
in  it  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is,  from  various 
causes,  extremel3r  ill  adapted.  Grain,  cotton,  and 
indigo  are  the  chief  articles  of  culture ;  but  there 
is  much  waste  land,  and  the  cultivation  and 
revenue  have  both  diminished  of  late  years. 

Civil  justice  is  administered  by  the  pimek 
or  native  arbitration ;  and,  in  criminal  cases,  1 
by  jury  has  been  established.  School*  are  com- 
mon in  Candeish  distr. ;  every  Brahmin,  and  all 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  mercantilo  busi- 
ness, are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  The  Mohammedans  are  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  population. 

CANDIA,  or  MEGALO-KASTRON,  a  forti- 
fied marit.  city,  csp.  of  Crete,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
that  island,  near  its  centre,  34  m.  W.  Spinalonga, 
and  64  m.  ESE.  Canea;  lat.  35^  21'^  N.,  long. 
240  8'  15"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  16,000,  about 
one-half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  dtv, 
and  hence  Crete  itself,  derived  its  name  of  Candla 
from  the  word  khandak,  signifying  an  entrench- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  Saracens,  by  whom 
it  was  built.  Its  present  fortifications  are  of 
Venetian  construction;  they  are  massive,  bas^ 
tioned,  and  furnished  with  outworks;  the  scaip 
wall,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art,  is  in  most  places 
50  ft.  in  perpendicular  height;  the  sea  wall  is  not 
above  20  fb.  in  height,  irregular,  and  but  badly 
flanked.  The  port  is  formed  by  two  moles, 
which,  bending  towards  each  other,'  project  about 
250  yards  into  the  sea,  and  are  defended  at  th^ 
extreme  points  by  forts.  It  is  at  present  so 
choked  up  by  sand  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Vene- 
tian docks  and  arsenal,  that  a  vessel  drawing 
more  than  8  ft.  water  cannot  enter.  The  city 
has  four  gates,  three  on  the  land  side  and  one 
towards  the  sea.  Principal  streeta  wide,  roughly 
paved,  but  clean,  well  furnished  with  fountams, 
and  adorned  with  clumps  of  trees.  Houses  gene- 
rally well  built,  but  have  seldom  more  than  one 
story  above  tlie  ground  floor.  The  bazaars,  which 
are  good,  have  a  Turkish  appearance.  In  the  £. 
part  of  the  city,  the  houses  are  mostly  inter- 
spersed with  gardens.  Candia  is  the  residence  of 
the  Pasha  and  seat  of  the  provincial  council,  and 
of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Chief  buildings — go- 
vernor's palace,  the  Greek  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  many  mosques,  a  83magogue,  the  re- 
mains of  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  light- 
house on  the  \V.  mole,  and  some  good  baths. 
The  arched  vaults  buUt  for  the  Venetian  gaUeya 
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8ti]I  exist,  and  several  other  relics  of  Venetian 
swa7  are  foand.  The  country  immediately  round 
CandiA  is  not  particularly  fertile.  Its  prov.  com- 
prises all  the  £.  part  of  the  island,  and  produces 
chiefly  wheat,  barley,  raisins,  and  a  little  cotton. 

Cahdia.    See  Cbbtb. 

CANDY,  an  inL  town  of  C^lon,  at  the  head 
of  an  extensive  valley,  in  lat.  7^  17'  N.,  and  long. 
SQO  36'  £.,  abont  1,400  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  80  m.  £N£.  Colombo,  and  95  m.  SW.  Trin- 
comalee.  Pop.  about  3,000.  •It  is  surrounded  by 
woody  hills  and  mountains,  varying  from  200  to 
2«000  feet  in  height,  and  stands  on  the  border  of 
an  artificial  lake ;  but  its  situation,  though  beauti- 
ful and  romantic,  is  insecure.  At  a  distance  of 
3  m.  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Mahavilly 
Gan^a,  here  navigable  only  for  small  boats.  Ex- 
ceptmg  those  inhabited  by  the  chiefs,  which  are 
tiled,  the  native  houses  are  built  entirely  of  clay, 
and  tiiatched.  Temples  very  numerous,  and  con- 
sidered almost  indispensable  appendages  to  the 
houses  of  the  opulent;  in  the  greater  number 
lighta  are  constantly  kept  burning ;  and  in  one 
of  them  the  celebrated  tooth,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Boodh,  is  still  preserved!  Since  the 
capture  of  Candy,  residences  for  the  governor  and 
commandant,  and  a  gaol,  have  been  Duilt  by  the 
British,  and  several  missionary  and  other  schools 
established.  There  is  no  church,  but  the  district 
court-house  and  missionary  school-room  are  made 
use  of  for  divine  service.  Candy  was  anciently 
the  cap.  of  an  indep.  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
which  comprised  the  central  mountainous  country 
of  Ceylon.    It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1815. 

CAX£A,  or  KHANIA  (an.  Cydonia),  a  sea-port 
and  the  principal  commercial  town  of  Crete,  cap. 
piov.  of  same  name,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  island, 
25  m,  firom  its  W.  extremity,  64  m.  WNW.  Can- 
dia,  and  about  140  m.  S.  the  island  of  Syra.  Esti- 
mated pop.  8,000,  about  6,000  of  whom  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  1,000  foreigners,  chiefly  Hellenes 
and  lonians,  who  engross  most  of  the  import 
trade.  The  town,  inclusive  of  the  port,  forms  an 
irregular  square,  enclosed  by  walls,  with  bastions 
and  a  ditch  on  the  land  side.  The  present  fortifi- 
cations were  constructed  by  the  Venetians,  but 
are  inferior,  both  in  magnitude  and  disposition,  to 
those  of  Candia.  The  port  is  formed  by  a  mole 
abont  1,200  feet  in  length,  prolonged  from  the 
XE.  extremity  of  the  town  to  the  NW .,  where  it  is 
terminated  by  a  light-house  opposite  to  a  fortress 
defending  the  harbour's  mouUi.  The  port  is  the 
best  in  Crete,  and  capable  of  containing  vessels  of 
300  tons  burden.  Streets  wide  and  well  paved, 
but  not  clean;  houses  lofty,  old,  and  rickety,  but 
shops  good.  At  the  N.  part  of  the  town  is  a  kind 
of  citadel,  formerly  containing  the  arsenal  and 
docks.  The  Venetian  galley  vaults  are  still  in 
good  preservation.  There  is  a  small  but  excellent 
kzaretto,  and  several  soap  manufactories.  Canea 
is  ^e  residence  of  the  provincial  governor  and  of 
several  European  consuls,  and  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial coundl,  and  of  a  Greek  bishopric  Strabo 
and  Scylax  describe  the  site  and  port  of  Cydonia, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Khania  stands  upon 
the  identical  spot  No  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
city  are  now  to  be  seen,  though  some  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  i>lain  around 
Canea  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty;  its  province 
comprises  all  the  W.  portion  of  the  island. 

CANICATTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Girgenti, 
cap.  cant,  16  m.  SW.  Caltanisetta.  Pop.  18,713 
in  1862.  The  town  is  well  built  The  ^ater 
part  of  the  population  consists  of  agriculturists. 

CAXN-^,  a  village  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenza,  near  the  Oranto  (the  anc.  Aujidus),  8  m. 
WSW.  Barletta.    Pop,  4,272  in  1862.    The  vU- 
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lage  is  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Caniue,  famous  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  in 
its  vicinity  by  Hannibal,  over  the  Romans,  in  the 
year  217  B.a  Never  were  the  talents  of  a  great 
general  more  conspicuouslv  displayed  than  on  this 
occasion.  The  army  of  Hannibal  was  very  In- 
ferior in  numbers,  and  perhaps,  also,  m  the  quality 
of  the  troops,  to  that  of  his  enemies;  but  the 
ability  of  the  commander  made  up  for  every 
other  deficiency,  and  with  a  loss  of  only  4,000  of 
his  own  men,  he  put  50,000  Romans  to  the  sword, 
and  took  10,000  prisoners.  (The  English  reader 
win  find  a  good  account  of  this  great  battle  in 
Ferguson's  Roman  History,  cap.  5 ;  the  classical 
reader  may  resort  to  Polybius  and  Livy.)  The 
scene  of  action  is  marked  out  to  posterity  bv  the 
name  of  Campo  di  Sangue^  *  field  of  blood ;  ^  and 
spears,  heads  of  lances,  and  other  pieces  of  armour, 
still  continue  to  be  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

The  dty  of  Caniue  was  destroyed  we  year 
before  the  battle;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt, 
and  was  a  bishop's  see  in  the  infancv  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  in  t^e 
middle  ages  for  the  cities  along  the  coast 

CANNES,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  d^p.  Var,  cap.  cant,  25  m.  £. 
Draguignan,  on  tne  railway  from  Marseilles  to 
Nice.  Pop.  7,857  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  projecting  into  the  sea; 
has  a  fine  quay,  an  old  Gothic  castle,  and  an  old 
church.  Its  port  is  neither  deep  nor  commodious, 
and  can  only  be  used  by  fishing  boats  and  small 
coasting  vessels.  Napoleon  I.  landed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cannes  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1815,  on 
his  return  from  Elba. 

CANOSA  (an.  Canusium),  a  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Bari,  cap.  cant,  near  the  Ofanto,  15 
m.  SW.  Barletta.  Pop.  13,274  in  1862.  The  old 
city,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed,  or  in 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  records  of  Roman  his- 
toTYf  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  in  this  part  of  Italy  for  extent, 
population,  and  magnificence.  Its  walls  are  said 
to  have  embraced  a  circuit  of  16  m. ;  and  various 
ruins  still  remain  to  attest  its  former  grandeur. 
Among  these  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and 
of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  with  tombs,  columns,  and 
triumphal  arches.  Great  numbers  of  fictile  vases 
of  the  best  period  have  been  found  here,  surpassing 
in  size  and  beauty  those  found  in  the  tombs  of 
any  other  ancient  city.  The  modem  town  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  citadeL  The  old  cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  6th  century,  still  remains.  Its 
altars  and  pavements  are  nch  in  marbles;  and 
the  verde  cuUioo  columns  that  support  its  roof  are 
splendid  even  in  their  decay.  Here  is  also  the 
mausoleum  of  Bohemund,  so  celebrated  in  the 
Gerusalemme  Liherata, 

Canusium  was  the  place  to  which  the  wreck  of 
the  Roman  army  flea  after  the  battle  of  Cann®. 
It  seems  to  have  been  at  the  acm^  of  its  prosperity 
under  Trajan.  It  was  reduced  to  its  present  con- 
dition by  a  series  of  disasters  inflicted  on  it  by  the 
Goths,  baracens,  and  Normans. 

CANOUBGE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Lozere,  cap.  cant,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  val- 
ley, on  the  Urugne,  9  m.  SSW.  Marvejols.  Pop. 
1,912  in  1861.  There  are  some  branches  of  the 
cotton  and  woollen  manufacture,  and  some  trade 
in  cattle  and  grain.  Excavations  made  in  the 
vicinity  in  1829  have  been  the  means  of  discover- 
ing a  number  of  vases  and  other  remains  of  Roman 
pottery,  which  appear  to  have  been  manufactured 
on  the  spot 

CANTAL,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  formed  of 
parts  of  the  ancient  districts  of  Haute  Auvergne 
and  Velay,  between  44°  37'  and  ib^  26'  N.  hit. 
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and  2<5  6'  and  80  14'  E.  long.,  bounded  bv  the  fol- 
lowing depts.,  viz.  N.  Puy-de-D6me,  E.  Haute 
Loix«,  SE.  Loz^re,  S.  Aveyron,  and  W.  Lot  and 
Corr^ze.  Area,  574,147  hectares.  Pop.  240,623 
in  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  least  productive, 
poorest  districts  of  France.  Surface  much  encum- 
bered with  mountains.  The  highest  summit,  that 
of  the  Plomb-de-Cantid,  in  the  centre  of  the  dep., 
and  whence  it  takes  its  name,  is  elevated  1,856 
metres  (6,040  ft.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There 
are  every  where  indications  of  the  action  of  sub- 
terranean fires  and  volcanos;  and  though  steep, 
the  mountains  furnish,  in  summer,  excellent  pas- 
ture. Valleys  not  very  extensive.  Between 
Murat  and  St.  Fleurs  there  is  a  level  plateau, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  granary  of  the  dept. 
Climate  severe,  the  snow  generally  lying  on  Uie 
summits  of  the  momitains  for  seven  or  eight 
months  together.  Several  rivers,  flowing  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  have  their  sources  here ;  among 
which  may  be  spedfied  the  Cere,  Alagnon,  Rue, 
and  Arceuil :  the  Dordogne  runs  along  its  NW. 
frontier.  Agriculture  in  the  most  backward  state ; 
the  occupiers  being  generally  poor,  and  wedded  to 
old  practices.  The  produce  of  wheat  and  oats  is 
insufficient  for  the  consumption ;  but  the  inhab. 
live  principally  on  buckwheat,  rye,  potatoes,  and 
chesuuts.  The  last,  indeed,  is  the  sUple  article  of 
food  in  an  extensive  district,  thence  called  Cha- 
taxgneray.  Hemp  and  fine  flax  are  also  raised, 
with  vaiious  descriptions  of  fniits,  and  a  little 
very  bad  wine.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  dep. 
consists  in  its  mountain  pastures  and  meadows ; 
partly  occupied,  in  summer,  in  dairy  farming,  and 
partly  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  are  annually  pro- 
duced. The  ordinary  yield  of  a  cow  is  estimated 
at  75  kilogs.  of  cheese  and  15  ditto  of  butter.  The 
best  cheeses  are  made  in  the  environs  of  Salers; 
they  weigh  from  70  to  80  lbs.;  great  numbers  of 
pigs  are  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  dairies.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  also  fattened  on  the  mountains. 
The  native  breed  of  sheep  is  small,  and  have  fine 
fleeces.  Large  flocks  are  brought  from  the  more 
8.  departments,  to  be  fattened  during  the  summer, 
the  fattening  and  pasturage  grounds  being  often 
let  to  the  proprietors  of  herds  and  flocks  from  the 
neighbounng  depta.  Horses  small  and  hardy,  and 
used  fur  the  light  cavalry.  Numbers  of  mules, 
asses,  and  goats  are  also  raised ;  the  skins  of  the 
latter  are  sent  to  Milhaud  to  be  made  into  parch- 
ment. Honey  is  an  important  product.  Manu- 
facturing industry  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this 
dept.  There  are  a  few  fabrics  of  coarse  woollons 
and  linens;  and  these,  with  coarse  lace,  copper 
and  brazier's  work,  wooden  articles,  paper,  and 
tanneries,  include  almost  all  that  is  worth  notice. 
Numbers  of  the  people  annually  emigrate  in 
search  of  employment  to  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 
France.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and 
plateaux  suffer  severely  from  the  scarcitv  of  fuel 
and  cold  in  winter.  To  obviate  the  influence  of 
the  latter,  they  lie  m  bed  <»  long  as  possible,  and 
have  their  cottages  so  planned  that  the  family 
occupies  the  middle  space  between  the  cattle  and 
the  bam.  Cantal  is  divided  into  four  airond.,  23 
cantons,  and  259  communes.  The  chief  towns, 
which  give  their  name  to  tlie  arrondissements,  are 
Aurillac,  St.  Fleurs,  Murat,  and  Mauriac. 

CANTELEU,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine  In- 
f(^rieiu«,  on  the  summit  of  hills  which  command 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest  of  Roumaris,  4  m.  W.  Rouen.  Pop.  3,430 
in  1861.  The  town  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Rouen  and  the  hilLs  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the 
course  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  Elbeuf,  the  valley  of 
Deville,  and  vast  meadows. 
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CANTERBURY,  a  city,  co.,  and  bor.,  and  the 
metropolitan  see  of  England,  co.  Kent,  in  a  fertile, 
well-cultivated  valley,  intersected  by  varioua 
branches  of  the,Stour,  near  the  base  of  the  X. 
Downs,  53  m.  SE.  by  E.  London  by  road,  and  82 
m.  by  South-Eastem  Railway.  Pop.  21,324  in 
1861.  The  town  was  originally  enclosed  by  tur- 
retted  walls  (the  remains  of  which  still  exist),  and 
had  4  main  streets  branching  from  the  centre,  each 
terminating  by  a  gateway,  of  which  the  W.  only 
remains.  The  modem  town  consists  of  these  and 
of  4  suburbs,  continued  in  the  direction  of  each, 
that  on  the  £.  side  being  much  the  largest.  The 
High  Street,  along  which  the  old  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Dover  passes,  is  of  considerable  width,  with 
well-built  houses  on  either  side,  and  a  handsome 
guildhall  near  the  centre.  The  whole  is  well 
paved,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water; 
the  Stour,  which  lows  through  it,  divides  and 
makes  an  island  of  its  W.  part.  There  are  11 
parish  churches,  but^  except  that  of  All  Saints,  they 
are  generally  small  and  msignificant  in  external 
appearance.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  pile,  and 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  whatever  part  of 
the  city  it  may  be  viewed.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  cathedral  anciently  founded  by  St.  Augustme, 
in  connection  with  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
established  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  on  his 
conversion  to  Christianity,  by  St  Augustine,  in 
597.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present  stmcture  dateK 
fiK>mll84:  the  nave,  cloister,  and  chapter-bouse 
are  two  centuries  later,  during  the  best  period  of 
the  pointed  ecclesiastical  style ;  the  interior  is  very 
fine,  and  the  styles  of  different  aoes  skilfully 
adapted  to  each  other;  the  choir  is  we  most  spa- 
cious in  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  stained 
window  accounted  one  of  the  finest  The  stractnre 
is  of  the  usual  cmciform  shape,  with  a  semi-dnm- 
lar  E.  end,  and  is  513  ft.  m  length  inside,  the 
central  tower  being  235  ft.  in  height :  under  the 
whole  is  an  old  cr>T>t  or  under-croft  The  ancient 
celebrity  of  this  cathedral  is  partly  attributable  to 
its  beuig  associated  with  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  England,  but  more  especially  to 
the  murder  of  its  fkmous  archbishop,  Thomas-^ 
Becket,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  its  altars,  in  1171. 
Becket  having  been  canonised,  his  bones  were,  in 
1220,  removed,  with  great  pomp  and  expense,  from 
the  under-croft,  where  they  had  previously  been 
deposited,  to  the  Trinity  Chapel,  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  they 
w^ere  removed  was  celebrated  as  a  great  festival 
down  to  the  Reformation ;  and  devotees,  not  only 
from  every  part  of  England,  but  of  Europe,  made 
pilf^mages  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  to  the 
ennchment  both  of  the  establishment  and  of  the 
city  generally.  A  supposed  pilgrimage  of  this 
sort,  such  as  was  then  usual,  was  made  the  medium 
of  a  lively  description  of  the  characters  and  customs 
of  his  day  by  the  earliest  of  our  great  poets,  and 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  the  engraving  of 
Stothard's  *  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,'  in  which  the 
characters  described  by  Chaucer  are  admirably  ! 
represented.  Erasmus,  who  saw  the  fane  in  un-  j 
diminished  splendour  a  short  time  previously  to  i 
its  annihilation,  gives  a  vivid  account  of  its  wealth  j 
and  magnificence.  In  1536,  however,  all  h^ 
festivals  occurring  between  July  and  September  | 
(which  included  Uie  chief  festival  at  Canteibury) 
were  forbidden,  on  the  ground  of  their  taking 
people  from  the  necessary  labours  of  harvest  But 
this  was  merely  a  prdude  to  more  eneigetic 
measures ;  and,  m  the  following  year,  Becket  was 
thrust  out  of  his  place  in  tlie  catalogue  of  saints, 
declared  to  have  been  a  rebel,  his  bones  being,  at 
the  same  time,  burnt  and  scattered,  and  the 
treasury  of  his  shrine  appropriated  to  secular  pur- 
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poms.  Sabsequently  to  this  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  prerogative,  the'  present  coUegiate  establish- 
ment was  oidained,  consisting  of  a  dean,  12  canons, 
6  preachers,  6  minor  canons,  and  other  subordi- 
natee ;  8  of  the  prebendaries  being  in  the  gift  of 
the  archbishop,  the  rest  in  that  of  the  crown.  In 
1643,  considerable  injury  was  done  to  the  cathedral 
in  consequence  of  a  parliamentary  order  to  purify 
It^  and  subsequently  the  nave  was  converted  into 
temporary  barracks' for  Cromwell's  troops.  On  the 
Restoration,  the  choir  was  refitted  for  divine  ser- 
vice ;  and  now,  for  many  years  past,  considerable 
funds  have  been  annually  devot^  by  the  chapter 
to  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  this  mag- 
nificent old  structure,  which  contains  many  in- 
teresting monumental  remains ;  amongst  others, 
that  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury consists  of  the  co.  of  Kent  (with  the  exception 
of  the  citjr  and  deanery  of,  Rochester,  and  of  8 
other  parishes,  which  last  are  in  the  London 
diocese),  and  the  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Adding- 
ton,  and  district  of  Lambeth  Palace,  in  the  co.  of 
Surrey. 

The  province  comprises  20  other  dioceses,  and 
about  100  scattered  parishes,  called  'peculiars;*  its 
archbidhop  is  primate  and  metropK>litan  of  all 
England,  and  takes  precedence  of  all  great  officers 
of  state,  and  of  all  peers  of  the  realm  except  those 
of  the  royal  blood ;  ne  formerly  had  the  privilege  of 
conferring  degrees  in  divinity,  law,  and  physic. 
The  revenues  of  the  see  amount  at  an  average  to 
15,0002.  a  year.  The  succession  is  traced  with 
tolerable  regularity  from  St.  Augustine,  a.  n.  597. 
Cardinal  Pole  was 'the  70th  and  the  last  archbishop 
under  the  Catholic  system.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
palace,  near  the  cathedral  precincts,  is  occupied  by 
modem  building,  leased  to  private  individuals; 
the  present  archiepiscopal  residence  being  at  Lam- 
beth. There  are  seveitil  dissenting  chapels  in  the 
town,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  A  grammar  school 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  is  in  the  patronage  of  the 
dean  and  chapter:  there  are  2  masters,  and  50 
king's  scholars.  The  other  public  structures  are 
a  sessions-house,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  philo- 
sophic institution  (with  library,  museum,  and 
lecture  room),  and  the  subscription  wells,  whose 
mineral  waters  were  discovered  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  and  were  for  some  time  in 
great  repute,  but  have  since  been  comparatively 
neglected;  one  spring  is  a  pure  chalybeate,  the 
other  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The  city  gene- 
rally has  of  late  years  undergone  considerable 
improvement ;  the  Donjon-field,  and  a  large  arti- 
ficial mound  in  it,  is  laid  out  in  public  walks,  and 
forma  a  pleasant  promenade.  There  is  little  or  no 
trade  carried  on  except  what  is  required  for  the 
supply  of  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  silk  trade,  originally  established  by  Flemish 
and  French  refugees  (to  whom  Elizabeth  granted 
the  under-crofl  of  the  cathedral  for  public  worship), 
and  that  of  silk  and  cotton,  subsequently  intro- 
duced, have  ceased:  but  there  is  a  considerable 
traffic  in  hops  and  agricultural  produce,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  sent  from  it  to  London  by 
niilway,  either  direct  or  through  Whitstable,  and 
from  thence  up  the  river  Thames,  by  boats.  Whit^ 
stable,  the  port  of  Canterbury,  is  6  m.  distant 
firom  the  city,  and  a  railway  to  it,  one  of  the 
earliest  in  England,  was  opened  in  1830.  There 
are  four  market-places  for  the  sale  of  meat,  and 
poultry,  fish,  cattle,  com,  and  hops:  there  is  a  daily 
supply  of  provisions,  but  the  chief  markets  are 
held,  one  on  Saturday,  and  another,  for  fat  stock, 
every  altemate  Tuesday :  there  is  also  an  annual 
statute  fair,  which  begins  October  10,  and  lasts  10 
or  12  days,  but  little  business  of  importance  is 
transacted  at  it.    Canterbury  has  long  been  noted 
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for  brawn,  which  forms  an  article  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  is  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  hop-grounds 
of  the  vicinity  a£ford  employment  to  a  la^  pro- 
portion of  the  labouring  population  of  both  sexes. 

The  parL  and  municipal  limits  of  Canterbury 
are  identical.  The  city,  which  is  a  county  of  itself, 
contains  within  the  walls  14  parishes,  besides 
ancient  monastic  precincts.  Before  the  passing  of 
the  Mimidpal  Act  the  city  magistrates  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  these  precincts,  but  they  are  all 
now  under  the  authority  of  the  civic  powers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ville  of  Chiistchurch,  in  which 
the  city  and  county  magistrates  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

Canterbury  has  sent  2  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
the  23  Edward  1. ;  the  right  of  voting  being,  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  resident  and 
non-resident  freemen;  the  freedom  of  the  town 
being  acquired  bv  birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship, 
purchase,  and  gi/t.  The  present  pari.  bor.  includes, 
besides  the  above  par.,  parts  of  those  of  three 
others,  and  the  bor.  of  Longport :  area  3,658  acres ; 
registered  constituency  1,758  in  1865,  of  whom  749 
freemen.      It  is  divided  into  3  wards,  and  is 

fovemed  by  a  recorder,  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and 
8  counsellors. 

This  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by 
the  notice  of  it  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and 
by  many  Roman  remains.  A  staple  of  wool  was 
granted  by  Edward  III. ;  but  its  cnief  importance 
previously  to  the  Reformation  was  derived  from  its 
numerous  religious  establishments,  and  the  influx 
of  pilgrims  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  It  was 
also  the  most  firequented  thoroughfare  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  is  noticed  as  such  in  ue  charter  granted 
by  Henry  IV.,  where  it  is  called,  '  a  city  near  the 
sea,  and  as  it  were  a  port  and  entrance  by  which 
foreigners  come  to  the  Kingdom.'  During  the  last 
war,  a  large  body  of  military  were  usually  stationed 
here,  for  whose  reception  there  are  three  sets  of 
cavsLlry  and  infantry  barracks.  The  outer  walls  of 
a  castle  of  the  Norman  period  still  exist  For 
some  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  city  was  decaying,  but  the  estabhshmeut  of 
railwav  communication  has  raised  it  to  a  more 
fiourisning  state.  Canterburv  is  now  connected 
with  the  metropolis  by  two  lines  of  railway,  the 
South-Eastem,  opened  in  1846,  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  line,  opened  in  1864. 

CANTON  (called  by  the  Chinese  Sang-Ching, 
the  provincial  city),  a  marit.  city  of  China  on  its 
S.  coast,  cap.  prov.  Quang-tong,  and  residence  of 
the  provincial  authorities;  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  the  East,  and  the  first  port  in  China  at 
which  any  Europeans  were  established.  It  stands 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Choo-kiang,  or  Pearl  River, 
and  the  E.  bank  of  its  affluent,  the  Pe-kiang, 
60  m.  NNW.  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  1,200  m.  S.  by 
W.  Pekin.  Lat.  23°  7'  10"  N.,  long.  113°  14'  30" 
£.  It  is  nearly  square,  about  6  m.  in  clrc,  built 
generally  upon  level  ground,  except  on  its  N. 
side,  and  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the 
outer,  or  Chinese,  and  the  inner,  or  Mantchou 
(Tartar)  city,  which  are  surrounded  by  one  wall, 
and  separated  by  another.  The  walls  are  partly 
of  sandstone  and  partly  of  brick,  about  20  or  25 
ft.  thick,  and  from  25  to  40  ft.  high.  A  line  of 
batUements,  with  embrasures  at  intervals  of  a  few 
feet,  raised  on  the  top  of  the  walls  all  round,  are 
in  some  places  mounted  with  cannon.  The  cicy 
is  farther  defended  by  three  forts  on  the  land 
side,  and  two  on  Pearl  River ;  but  as  a  place  of 
stren^h  Canton  is  insignificant,  llie  outer  walls 
are  pierced  with  twelve  gates,  and  four  others  lead 
through  the  inner  wall  from  the  old  to  the  new 
city :  all  of  these  are  daily  opened  at  dawn,  and 
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shut  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  and  strictly 
guarded  to  prevent  the  ejut  or  entrance  of  any 
one,  except  upon  special  occasions.  The  suburbs 
are,  perhaps,  as  extensive  and  populous  as  the 
city  itself.  They  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
walls  and  the  water's  edge  on  both  rivers ;  those 
on  the  W.  side  are  much  the  laigest.  The  city 
and  suburbs  are  laid  out  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner.  Streets  numerous,  and  genendly  short 
and  crooked,  though  sometimes  of  considerable 
length.  They  vary  m  width  from  about  2  to  16  ft., 
but  are  commonly  from  6  to  8  ft.  wide,  paved  with 
little  round  stones,  and  flagged,  close  to  the 
houses,  with  larger  ones,  chiefly  of  granite.  Each 
is  closed  by  strong  gates,  secured  and  guarded  at 
night;  and  streets  of  business  are  each  devoted 
to  one  distinct  branch  of  trade.  Several  canals, 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods, 
intersect  the  city  imd  suburbs.  Two  of  the  largest 
run  alon^  the  outside  of  the  E.  and  W.  walls,  and 
commumcate  by  a  third,  which  passes  through 
the  new  city.  Several  smaller  ones  branch  off 
from  these  on  either  side:  they  are  crossed  in 
manv  places  by  stone  bridges.  Houses  built 
chiedy  of  brick ;  but  mud,  stone,  and  wood  are 
also  used  in  their  construction,  and  many  of  the 
habitations  in  the  old  city  are  said  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  the  former  materiaL  Near  the  river 
they  are  raised  on  wooden  piles,  and  elsewhere  are 
genenUly  erected  on  solid  foundations.  Scarcely 
any  are  more  than  one  story  in  height;  the  roofs 
of  many  are  flat,  and  being  surrounded  with  a 
breast-work,  they  form  terraces  frequented  by 
the  family  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  floors 
are  usually  composed  of  indurated  mud,  marble, 
or  other  flagstones,  or  tiles  Joined  by  cement. 
Windows  small,  the  place  of  glass  being  sup- 
plied by  paper,  mica,  and  thin  shell  Very  little 
iron  is  used.  The  better  sort  of  residences  are 
built  within  a  court,  surrounded  by  a  waU,  12 
or  14  ft.  high,  and  tiie  interior  of  those  of  the 
opulent  Chinese  are  in  general  very  richly  fur- 
nished. The  houses  of  the  middle  orders,  in 
which  about  one-third  part  of  the  population 
reside,  have  no  court,  nor  any  superabundant 
room ;  those  of  the  lower  orders,  which  are  very 
numerous  along  the  banks  of  the  canals,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  old  city,  and  in  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  suburbs,  are  wretched  mud  hovels,  in  which 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  sometimes  even  double  that 
number  of  individuals,  are  crowded  into  one  low^, 
dark,  and  dirty  apartment  llie  foreign  factories, 
or  honffBj  as  the  Chinese  call  them,  are  situated  in 
the  SW.  suburb,  where  they  extend  from  E.  to  W. 
for  about  1 J  furlong.  They  occupy  a  muddy  flat, 
which  has  been  gained  from  the  Choo-kiang  river, 
which  they  face,  being  separated  firom  it  by  a  quay 
about  100  yds.  wide.  This  space,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  European  merchants,  is 
railed  in,  and  forms  a  promenade,  called  Respon- 
dentia Walk.  Near  it  is  another  small  open  space, 
about  50  or  60  yds.  square,  walled  in,  and  laid 
out  as  a  garden,  with  gravel  walks  and  flower- 
beds. These  narrow  limits  boimd  all  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  foreigners  within  the  Celestial 
empire:  even  the  quay  and  enclosure  were  not 
obtained  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  the 
European  merchants  cannot  erect  a  few  steps  on 
the  water's  edge  without  express  permission  from 
the  authorities.  There  are  thirteen  hongs,  or  fac- 
tories, including  the  British,  Dutch,  American, 
French,  Austrian,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Parsee 
establishments.  They  are  amongst  the  hand- 
somest buildings  in  the  cit^,  and  usually  con- 
sist of  three,  four,  or  more  brick  or  granite  build- 
ings surrounding  a  kind  of  close  or  court:  two 
tolerable  European  hotels  occupy  portions  of  two 


of -them.  The  English  hong  far  snrpaases  tho 
rest  for  elegance  and  extent;  this,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  American  hongs  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  their  national  flags  flying;  the  British  fla^, 
which  had  been  hauled  down  at  the  expiration  of 
the  E.  I.  Company's  charter,  was  again  raised  in 
April,  1837.  (Fanqui  in  China,  i.  240.)  Con- 
tiguous to  the  hongs  are  three  noted  thorongb- 
fares.  Old  and  New  China  Streets,  and  Hog  Lmie 
The  first  two  are  amongst  the  best  streets  in  the 
suburbs,  rather  wider  than  the  generality  of  the 
public  ways,  pretty  regularl;^  paved,  and  lined 
with  shops,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  <yf 
business  is  sometimes  transacted.  The  filthy 
street,  or  alley,  appropriately  named  Hog  Lane, 
has  an  infamous  notoriety  as  being  the  place 
where  foreign  seamen  are  intoxicated,  robbed,  and 
maltreated,  and  where,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  their  imprudence,  most  of  the  disturbances  have 
arisen  which  have  led  to  serious  disputes  between 
the  Chinese  government  and  the  foreign  traders. 
Except  in  those  devoted  to  the  European  trade, 
most  of  the  shops  open  to  the  streets,  and  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  wares  are  exposed,  appa^ 
rently  without  any  protection  from  theft ;  but  the 
sharp  eye  kept  by  the  dealers,  the  gates  at  the 
end  of  the  streets,  which  may  be  shut  in  an 
instant,  and  a  most  vigilant  police,  commonly 

Erevent  any  frauds.  Burglaries  are  rare,  but  loas 
y  fire  is  frequent;  to  avert  which,  in  the  winter 
months,  an  additional  body  of  watchmen  occupy 
watch-towers  erected  on  bamboo  poles  high  above 
the  loofs  of  the  houses,  and  an  alann,  given  by 
beUs  or  other  means,  quickly  spreads  through  the 
city.  The  Chinese  have  very  generally  adopted 
the  use  of  our  en^es,  whidi  they  occasioiudly 
manufacture  sufficiently  well  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  fatalism  which  prevails  among  the 
people  makes  them  singularly  careless  as  r^aids 
fire.  In  1822  a  fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed 
the  British  factory  and  above  10,000  other  houses. 
The  loss  of  the  E.  I.  Cotnpany  on  this  occasion 
was  estimated  at  500,0002.  sterling.  Canton  is 
subject  to  inundations,  which  carry  away  many 
mud  hovels,  and  frequently  fill  the  lower  apart- 
ments  in  the  hongs  to  the  height  of  several  feet. 
The  city  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  water 
by  several  reservoirs,  manv  wells,  and  canals,  and 
some  fine  springs  on  its  if.  side,  both  within  and 
without  the  wafis. 

A  large  part  of  the  pomilation  of  Canton  resides 
on  the  water.  For  4  or  5  m.  opposite  the  city,  and 
both  above  and  below  it,  the  nver  is  crowded  with 
vessels  and  rafts  of  all  descriptions  and  siz«v 
Every  one  is  registered,  and  the  whole  number  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  reported  to 
amount  to  84,000.  Many  of  these,  called  egg- 
boats,  which  are  no  more  than  12  or  15  ft.  long, 
about  6  ft.  broad,  and  covered  with  a  low  bam- 
boo shed,  not  only  accommodate  whole  families, 
but  contain  coops  in  which  large  broods  of  ducks 
and  chickens  are  reared.  Others  are  immense 
rafts  of  timber  on  which  many  individuals  hve. 
Some  of  the  floating-houses  are,  however,  hand- 
some residences;  their  hull  is  large  and  broad, 
and  the  building  in  the  centre  is  surrounded  by  a 
spacious  wooden  terrace,  and  supports  another  on 
its  roof,  both  df  which  are  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  evei^CTeens.  The  narrow  channel  left 
between  the  stationary  shipping  and  the  shore  is 
so  incessantly  thronged  with  barges  and  crail  of 
all  kinds,  as  to  render  landing  or  embarkation 
usually  a  difficult  undertaking.  Upwards  of  120 
different  temples  are  enumerated  in  and  adjacent 
to  the  city,  and  this  does  not  include  the  whole 
number.  The  principal  is  the  Buddhist  temple  (oi 
the  island  of  Honan,  in  the  river  opposite  Canton. 
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Its  bofldings  are  Biiin«TOUB,  and  chiefly  of  brick ; 
it  coven,  with  its  courts  and  gardens,  6  or  8  acres, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall.  The  still- 
ness which  reigns  within  this  barrier  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  turmoil  which  prevails 
without.  The  pathway  to  the  great  central  temple 
leads  through  two  wide  court-yards  laid  out  with 
gravel  wallu,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trees ;  in 
the  gateway  separating  these  courts  are  two  fierce- 
lookmg  colossal  figures,  seated  on  huge  pedestals 
of  granite.  The  principal  hall  is  about  80  ft.  sq. ; 
its  walls  are  hung  with  crimson  tapestry  and 
tablets,  and  its  roof  is  ornamented  with  grotesque 
paintings  and  figures  in  relief;  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall  are  three  enormous,  heavy,  gilded  figures 
representing  the  *  Past,  Present,  and  Future,'  be- 
ibre  which  incense  is  continually  burning.  In 
vaiJons  other  halls  there  are  shnnes  of  inferior 
deities,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pi^  chiefly  by  the  dwellings  and  ofiices  of  the 
priests,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  200.  There  are 
two  other  considerable  Buddhist  temples  in  the 
NW.  part  of  the  old  city,  one  of  which,  founded 
about  A.D.  250,  has  about  200  inmates,  and  8,500 
acres  of  landed  property.  In  the  old  city  there 
is  also  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  with  a  dome  and 
minaret  160  ft.  in  height ;  there  are  about  3,000 
Mohammedans  in  Cant-on.  Without  the  walls,  on 
the  N.  side,  there  is  a  lofty  pagoda  five  stories 
high.  There  are  several  charitable  institutions, 
but  they  are  mostly  of  recent  foundation.  Yagar 
bonds  and  beggars  are  very  numerous  in  Canton, 
but  not  more  so  than  in*  many  large  cities  of 
Europe.  A  foundling  hospital  established  in  1698, 
with  acconmiodations  for  200  or  300  children,  and 
supported  with  about  840/.  a  year ;  a  retreat  for 
the  aged,  infirm,  and  blind,  supported  by  imposts 
on  foreign  ships  bringing  rice  to  the  port,  and 
a  hospital  for  lepers,  all  on  the  £.  side,  without 
the  city  walls,  are  amongst  the  chief  native 
charities.  A  general  hospital  in  the  SW.  suburb, 
established  by  an  American  missionary  society  in 
1835,  has  been  productive  of  much  benefit  But 
the  best  maintenance  for  the  poor  consists  in  the 
manner  in  which  both  law  and  custom  enforce 
the  claims  of  kindred.  In  the  old  city  are  the 
residences  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  Tartar- 
general,  treasurer  of  the  provincial  revenue,  lite- 
rary chancellor,  and  criminal  judge :  and  in  the 
new  city,  those  of  the  prov,  governor,  and  the 
grand  hoppo  or  commissioner  of  the  customs  on 
foreign  trade.  Iliese  residences,  and  others  of  the 
hong-merchants,  and  some  wealthy  citizens,  are 
little  inferior,  except  as  res])ects  size,  to  the  im- 
perial palaces.  In  the  old  city  is  the  grand  hall 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  literary 
honours.  There  are  14  high  schools,  and  about 
30  colleges,  in  Canton ;  three  of  the  latter  have 
each  200  students.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
half  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  read. 

There  exists  no  information  on  which  it  would  be 
safe  to  place  any  reliance  as  to  the  pop.  of  Canton. 
It  is  estimated  in  the  Chinese  Repository  (vol.  ii. 
307)  at  1,236,000;  but  the  data  on  which  this 
estimate  is  made  are  far  too  loose  to  entitle  it  to 
any  weight.  It  is  probable  that  the  pop.  of  the 
dty  do^  not  exceed  half  a  million,  or  about  700,000 
including  the  fluctuating  crowds  on  the  river. 

The  manufactures  of  Canton  are  numerous  and 
important.  It  is  said  that  there  are  about  17,000 
persons  employed  in  the  weaving  of  sUk,  and  that 
50,000  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  cloth.  There  are  said  to  be  4,200  shoemakers ; 
besides  great  numbers  of  persons  who  work  in 
wood,  brass,  iron,  and  stone.  The  book  trade  is 
considerable.  The  persons  engaged  in  these  trades 
are  all  formed  into  distinct  communities,  and  have 


each  their  own  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their 
business.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  manufactures 
required  for  the  consumption  and  trade  of  Canton 
are  carried  on  at  Fu-shan,  a  large  city  a  few  miles 
W.  from  Canton. 

TVorfc— A  ^eat  part  of  the  trade  of  China  with 
European  nations  passes  through  Canton.  The 
Russians  are  the  only  nation  not  having  a  resident 
or  factory  here:  the  commerce  between  the  two 
empires,  which  is  verv  extensive,  centres  at 
Kiachta,  on  the  border  o^  the  empire,  in  Mongolia, 
The  policy  which  determined  this  reflation,  as 
well  as  that  which  fixed  the  only  foreign  mercan- 
tile port  at  almost  the  greatest  possible  distiance 
from  the  capital,  was  probably  dictated  not  only 
by  a  jealous  fear  of  strangers  passing  the  boun- 
daries of  the  empire,  but  i&o  from  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  transit  duties.  The  European  trade, 
now  so  immense,  originated  in  a  commercial  treaty 
between  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugid,  and  the 
Emperor  of  China,  in  1517.  In  1634,  some  British 
ships  first  touched  at  Canton.  In  1680,  the  direct 
trade  of  the  E.  I.  Company  with  China  commenced. 
In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  demand  for  tea,  which,  from  being  a  luxury 
seldom  seen,  so  late  as  the  rei^  of  Queen  Anne, 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  has  become  a 
necessary  of  life,  used  by  the  poorest  classes,  the 
British  trade  with  Canton  has  progressively  and 
rapidly  increased  since  1700 ;  and  the  great  mass 
of  theforeign  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans.  Until  the  expiration  of  their 
charter,  in  1834,  the  British  trade  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  E.  I.  Company ;  and  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  of  their  monopoly,  that 
body  imported  tea  (which  has  always  been  the 
principal  export  from  China)  into  England  to  the 
amount  of  31,500,000  lbs.  annually,  ^er  the  ex- 
piration of  their  charter,  the  quantitv  imported 
was  still  greater.  In  1834,  150  British  vessels 
with  a  united  tonn&^  of  82,470  tons,  resorted  to 
Whampoa,  near  Canton,  and  brought  away 
43,641,200  lbs.  of  tea.  The  export  of  that  article 
subsequently  diminished;  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  In  1860,  the  export  of  tea  from  Canton 
amounted  to  35,101,811  lbs.;  in  1861,  to 
39,474,859  lbs.;  in  1862,  to  81,894,034  lbs.;  and 
in  1863,  to  24,477,411  lbs. 

Besides  tea,  the.  chief  article  exported  from 
Canton  is  silk.  The  exports  of  silk  amounted  to 
1,142,984  lbs.  in  1861;  1,618,010  in  1862;  and 
1,371,762  in  1863.  In  1862,  the  exports  also  in- 
cluded 38,775  piculs  of  cotton;  but  in  1863  no 
cotton  was  exported. 

The  shipping  of  the  port  of  Canton  amounted  to 
783  vessels,  of  238,456  tons,  which  entered  in  1861 ; 
to  723  vessels,  of  253,146  tons,  in  1862 ;  and  to 
867  vessels,  of  800,620  tons,  m  1863.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  of  Canton  was  2,919,908/.  in 
1861 ;  2,412,515/.  m  1862;  and  2,281,354/.  in  1863. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Canton  amounted 
to  3,557,590/.  in  1860;  4,060,746/.  in  1862;  and 
3,862,089  in  1863. 

A  fleet  of  50  or  60  vessels,  of  about  400  tons 
burden,  is  annually  despatched  to  Canton  from  the 
United  States,  the  whole  of  the  American  trade 
being  valued  at  about  10,000,000  dollars.  About 
15,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  are  annually  imported  into 
America.  The  Dutch  usually  send  10  or  15  vessels 
during  the  season ;  but  many  come  from  Batavia ; 
and  the  import  direct  of  tea  from  Canton  into 
Holland  is  not  more  than  3,000,000  lbs.  a  year. 
From  2  to  8  or  4  French  ships  have  appeared  of 
late  years  at  Wliampoa.  The  trade  of  Spain, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Austria,  with  Canton,  is 
very  smaU. 
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I1ie  Choo-lciang,  oppoetite  Canton,  is  deep  enough 
for  vessels  of  800  or  1,000  tons  burden;  but  foreign 
ships  only  come  up  the  river  as  far  as  Whampoa, 
about  15 'm.  below  the  city,  loading  and  unloading 
by  means  of  native  boats.  All  the  dealings  of 
foreigners  with  the  Chinese  used  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  intervention  of  a  few  leading  merchants, 
called  Hong  or  security  merchants,  from  their  be- 
coming security  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  on 
ships,  on  the  goods  imported  and  exported,  and  for 
the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  crews.  But  this 
restriction  is  now  abolished,  and  foreigners  may 
here,  as  anywhere  else,  deal  with  any  merchant  or 
other  party  they  think  fit  to  employ.  The  Ungui$t9 
or  government  interpreters  usuaUy  procure  per- 
mits for  delivering  and  taking  in  cargoes,  and 
transact  tibe  custom-house  business.  The  state- 
officers  of  Uie  city,  receiving  little  or  no  salary 
from  government,  but  frecjuently  purchasing  their 
appointments,  derive  their  profits  chiefly  bv  ex- 
tortion; and  Canton  has  the  character  of  being 
not  only  the  most  licentious,  but  the  most  cor- 
ruptly-governed city  of  the  empire. 

Canton  is  peculiarly  the  emporium  of  Chinese 
manufactures,  and  the  shops  are  crowded  with 
articles  of  the  neatest  and  most  minute  workman- 
ship. The  markets  devoted  to  eatables  are  less 
attractive  to  European  tastes :  puppies,  cats,  owls, 
horse-flesh,  worms,  slugs,  and  even  snakes  and 
other  reptiles,  are  exhibited  as  tempting  delicacies. 
All  are  sold  by  weight,  and  a  cat  and  a  pheasant 
freouently  fetch  the  same  price.  The  arts  of 
puffing  are  not  forgotten  in  Canton ;  in  the  suburbs, 
staring  labels  and  boards  are  common  enough 
over  the  shop  doors,  inviting  the  custom  of  the 
passengers,  by  means  of  laudatory  mottoes,  written 
m  English  and  other  languages ;  and  many  of  the 
Chinese  shopkeepers  have  acquired  sufficient  Eng- 
lish, and  the  free  and  easy  style  so  well  adapted  to 
captivate  the  British  seamen,  and  make  them  part 
with  their  money.  The  streets  are  generally  clean, 
but  abound  with  cripples  and  miserable  objecta, 
beggars,  and  vagabonds  of  all  descriptions.  No 
wh^ed  carriages  are  seen  in  them;  the  only 
vehicles  used  are  sedan  chairs  slung  on  poles,  which 
some  of  the  government  functionaries  and  more 
opulent  natives  are  privileged  to  use. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  business  has  termi- 
nated, an  edict  from  the  emperor  comes  to  Canton, 
ordering  the  removal  of  the  foreign  merchants  to 
Macao,  where  they  remain  for  several  months. 
During  the  summer,  excursions  are  made  by  both 
Chinese  and  Europeans  to  Fahteen,  a  village  about 
2  m.  higher  up  the  river,  above  Canton,  where 
there  are  some  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English 
st^'le.  The  scenery  in  this  direction  is  delightfuL 
*  Beyond  the  city,  and  when  clear  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  crowds  of  boats  which  throng  the  passage, 
the  river  w^inds  about  in  a  beautifully  serpentine 
manner.  The  country  opens  gradnaUy,  and  dis- 
plays both  hill  and  dale  covered  with  luxuriant 
vi^tation.  On  every  remarkable  eminence,  pa- 
|i^odas  are  erected,  and  joss-houses  adorn  the  banks 
in  every  direction.  In  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
often  dividing  it  into  two  or  three  separate  chan- 
nels, are  romantic  islands,  either  under  the  hand 
of  the  agriculturist,  or  covered  with  trees  to  the 
water's  edge.'  (Fanqui  in  China,  iii.  203.)  Canton, 
although  extremely  hot  in  summer,  is  much  colder 
in  winter  than  might  be  expected  flx)m  its  lat,  and 
fires  are  often  agreeable. 

According  to  native  historians.  Canton  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Chow 
dynasty,  who  reigned  about  2,000  years  ago.  About 
the  year  700,  it  became  a  regular  mart  for  forei^ 
trade,  and  the  residence  of  an  imperial  commis- 
sioner of  customs.    The  former  city  was  utterly 
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destroyed  in  1650  by  the  Tartar  dynasty  now  on 
the  throne,  afber  a  sie^  of  eleven  months,  daring 
and  subsequent  to  which  vast  numbers  of  penooa 
perished. 

CAPACCIO,  orCAPPACCIO  NUOVO,  a  town 
of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Salerno,  cap.  cant.,  25  m. 
S£.  Salerno,  and  4  m.  from  the  sea.  Pop.  2,095 
in  1862.  It  has  two  fine  pariah  churches,  and  a 
convent.  The  cathedral  is  at  Cappaccio  Yecchio, 
a  small  place  in  the  vicinity,  destroyed  in  the  13th 
century  hy  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  The  inhabi- 
tants havmg  fled  to  S.  Pietro,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Capaocio  Nuovo. 

CAPE  BRETON,  a  large  and  most  irregularly 
shaped  island  of  British  America,  separated  firom 
the  N.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  prov. 
it  is  a  part,  by  a  narrow,  navigable  channeL  It 
forms  the  S£.  Wmdarv  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence, 
and  lies  between  45<^  27'  and  47^  4'  N.  lat.,  and 
690  45'  and  61°  38'  W.  long.  Area  estimated  at 
Aieas  4,000  sq.  m.  The  coast  is,  for  the  most  part, 
rocky  and  elevated ;  and  it  is  everywhere  indented 
by  deep  gulfs  and  arms  of  the  sea,  by  one  of  which, 
the  Bras  d'Or,  it  is  very  nearly  separated  into  two 
great  divisions.  This  inland  sea  has  deep  water 
throughout,  and  affords  the  greatest  facilities  to 
navigation.  The  island  has  many  fine  hart>onrs; 
that  of  Sydney,  the  cap.,  on  the  £.  coast,  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  prov.  Louisbouig,  so  famous 
in  the  history  of  America  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  lies  on  the  S£.  coast  of  the  island.  It  was  a 
strongly  fortified  settlement  established  by  the 
French  in  1720,  and  reckoned  the  key  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  this  part  of  the  world;  but  having 
been  taken  by  the  English  in  1745,  was  first  dia- 
mautled,  and'afterwards  entirely  abandoned. 

The  ckmate  of  Cape  Breton  is  subject  to  consider- 
able extremes.  The  mean  summer  heat  is  said 
to  be  800  Fahr.,  whilst  in  winter  20^  below  zero  ia 
not  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  cold.  The  tem- 
perature, however,  is  su^ect  to  more  variation, 
and  is  less  uniformly  severe  than  the  continent  in 
the  same  paralleL  ^fhe  frost  usually  sets  in  about 
Dec.,  and  between  that  and  the  end  of  April  there 
are  sometimes  intervals  of  a  week  or  two  of  mUd 
weather.  The  spring  is  short,  and  vegetation  very 
rapid :  May  is  the  sowing  season,  and  the  harvest 
is  gathered  in  Aug.  and  Sept. :  on  the  £•  coast* 
the  summers  are  usually  dry ;  on  the  W.  they  ai« 
usually  more  moist 

This  island  terminates  a  low  mountain  range, 
which  traverses  the  whole  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
(from  SW.  to  NE.),  and  consists  of  granite,  trap, 
and  slate,  in  alternating  strata;  the  slate  beii^ 
in  narrow,  and  the  trap  in  broad  belts:  beyond 
these,  are  grauwacke,  sandstone,  limestone,  gyp- 
sum, and  several  other  formations,  which  for  the 
most  part  rest  on  an  amygdaloid  base.  In  this 
more  recent  portion  are  extensive  beds  of  coal,  said 
to  resemble  that  of  Newcastle,  and  well  adapted 
for  steam  and  other  general  purposes ;  it  also  yields 
an  abundance  of  excellent  gas.  Cape  Breton  is 
supposed  to  contain  a  sufficiency  of  this,  to  supply 
the  world  for  centuries.  The  mines  at  present  in 
work  are  near  Sidney :  they  were  leased  by  the 
crown  in  1827  for  sixty  years  to  the  G«ienl 
Mining  Association,  on  payment  of  3,000^  sterhng 
a  year  for  20,000  chaldrons,  and  2«.  currency  f<ir 
every  chaldron  beyond  that  quantity ;  which  teraia 
embrace  the  other  mines  of  the  prov.,  wrought  W 
the  same  company , who  have  sevoal  steam-engines, 
and  employ  regularly  about  500  men.  Since  tbe 
commencement  of  their  operations,  the  demand 
has  steadily  increased,  and  is  supposed  likely  tx> 
proceed  in  an  increasing  ratio,  from  the  drcaxs- 
stance,  of  the  only  available  mines  of  the  U.  States^ 
at  present,  being  those  of  anthracite,  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  to  which,  for  general  purposes,  the  Cape 
Breton  coal  is  much  superior.  These  mines  were 
first  opened  about  fifty  years  since,  and  have  con- 
tinued from  that  period  to  be  wrought;  but,  pre- 
viously to  1827,  on  a  very  imperfect  system,  and 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Iron  and  copper  have 
also  been  met  with,  but  neither  has  yet  been 
attended  to.  Lime  (^prpsum),  well  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes,  is  abundant,  and  at  places 
p^ectly  accessible  to  shipping:  there  are  also 
brine  springs  of  ^pneat  strength,  which  it  is  sup- 
poised  maybe  in  tmie  made  available,  by  means  of 
the  refuse  coal,  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  for  the 
fisheries :  excellent  freestone  for  building  purposes 
is  also  met  with. 

The  Testable  products  resemble  those  of  the 
neighbouring  continent;  the  woods  being  com- 
po^  of  hemlock,  black  and  white  spruces,  the 
white  and  red  pines,  oak,  beech,  birch,  and  maple : 
the  timber  trade  has  been  gradually  diminishmg. 
The  greater  part  of  the  shipments  at  present  are 
from  the  W.  basin,  opening  from  the  little  Bras 
d'Or ;  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  spruce  firs,  &c.  are 
inostly  of  stunted  growth,  but  supply  fuel  to  the 
different  fishing  settlements :  these,  however,  are 
conducted  with  little  energy,  and  to  a  much  more 
limited  extent  than  the  great  capabilities  of  the 
stations  would  seem  to  admit  of.  The  fish  most 
commonly  taken  are  cod,  halibut,  haddock,  mack- 
erel, shad,  smelts,  and  alewiv^;  stuigeon  and 
salmon  are  also  caught  in  the  streams,  and  these 
and  the  lakes  abound  with  trout  and  perch.  The 
inhabitants  engaged  in  the  fisheries  are  chiefly 
French  Acadians,  and  Scotch,  from  the  Western 
Islands.  Those  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  and 
agriculture  are  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants, 
and  a  few  are  the  descendants  of  U.  S.  loyalists. 
Those  engaged  in  the  coal-mines  are  mostly  skilled 
labourers  from  Scotland.  There  are  also  about  300 
Indians,  for  whom  some  tracts  are  reserved,  on 
which  they  cultivate  maize  and  potatoes :  they  are 
an  inoffensive  tribe,  and  support  themselves  chiefly 
by  fishing ;  wandering  along  the  shore  in  summer, 
and  returning  to  a  fixed  winter  station.  The 
common  kinds  of  grain,  maize,  and  potatoes  are 
cultivated ;  but  the  island  does  not  produce  sufli- 
dent  for  its  own  consumption.  The  exports  consist 
of  timber  to  the  U.  Kingdom,  fish  to  the  W.  Indies, 
and  coals  to  the  U.  States,  and  com.  The  imports 
consbt  of  British  manufactured  goods ;  com  and 
meal  from  the  U.  States,  and  colonial  products. 
Between  800  and  400  vessels,  varying  fit)m  20  to 
200  tons,  are  registered  in  the  island,  and  some 
shipboilcUng  is  carried  on,  which  is  included  in  the 
provincial  returns. 

Sydney,  which  is  the  chief  settlement,  contains 
eighty  or  ninety  houses,  all  with  gardens  attached, 
and  regularly  disposed,  so  that  its  appearance  is 
very  neat  and  respectable ;  the  courts  of  justice  for 
the  island  and  the  residences  of  the  gov.  officers 
arc  in  this  Utile  town,  which  was  founded  in  1823. 
The  rest  are  all  small  fishing  settlements,  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sea  coast,  or  round  the  borders 
of  the  Bras  d'Or.  Cape  Breton  is  a  co.  of  tlie 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  retums  2  m.  to  the 
H.  of  Assembly  in  Halifax.  It  is  comprised  >vithin 
the  diocese  of  the  Bp.  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhab.  are  Roman  Cat  holies.  Legal 
provision  is  made  for  the  poor,  and  there  are  ^so 
other  local  assessments  to  defray  co.  charges.  The 
French  formed  the  first  settlement  on  it,  in  1712 ; 
a  detachment  of  British  troops,  from  New  England, 
took  possession  of  it  in  1745,  and  from  that  period 
it  has  remained  under  British  government. 

CAPE  CLEAK,  a  bold  promontory,  rising  400 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  Clare 
Island,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  St.  George's 
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Channel,  and  about  7  m.  SE.  fW>m  Baltiniorp,  co, 
Cork,  Ireland.  Adjoining  the  dipt?  \m  a  lighthou.sti 
of  the  first  class,  with  revolving  H^Uts»  liavmg  tho 
lantem  elevated  455  ft.  above  thi'.  luvd  of  the 
sea.  The  lighthouse  is  in  lat  51^  2G'  a"  N.*  lonir. 
90  29'  20"  W.  This  is  the  point  fc.m  whititi  Mbipa 
leaving  St  George's  Channel  for  the  W.  usually 
take  their  departure,  and  those  arriving  prefer 
making  it  their  landfall. 

CAPE  DE  VERD  ISLANDS  (Port  llhas 
Verdes),  a  group  in  the  N.  Atluitic  Ocean,  be- 
longing to  Portugal,  between  lat.  14°  20'  and  17° 
20'  N.,  and  long.  22°  20'  and  25°  80'  W.,  about 
820  m,  W.  Cane  de  Verd,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
which,  as  well  as  the  islands,  derives  its  name 
from  the  greenish  tinge  given  to  the  adjoining  sea 
by  the  abundance  of  sea-weed.  The  group  consists 
of  fourteen  islands,  of  which  seven  are  inhabited, 
besides  islets  and  rocks,  having  a  united  area  of 
about  1,790  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  85,393,  according 
to  the  census  of  1858.  They  are,  in  general, 
mountainous,  rocky,  and  very,  ill  suppUcd  with 
water ;  are  all  evidently  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and 
in  Fogo,  the  most  elevated  of  the  group,  an  active 
volcano  still  exists.  The  heat  is  extreme  from 
November  to  July,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
storms  and  fogs  are  prevalent,  and  the  climate  is 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Droughts  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  and  sometimes,  as  was  the  case  pre- 
viously to  1833,  no  rain  falls  for  three  or  four 
years  tx>gether.  The  soil,  where  not  composed  of 
volcanic  matters,  is  chiefly  calcareous  or  sandy, 
dr}',  stony,  and  in  many  parts  barren.  Vegetation 
is  conset^uently  partiid  ;  but,  in  various  places,  it 
is  very  vigorous,  and  rice,  maize,  bananas,  oranges, 
melons,  pomegranates,  and  otlicr  fruits,  both  of 
Europe  and  the  tropics,  grow  abundantly.  The 
first  two  products  constitute  the  chief  fruit  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  agriculture  is  neglected,  and  the 
wheat  that  is  consumed  is  brought  from  America. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  the  soil,  or  the  indolence  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  of  the  rapacity  and  short-sightedness 
of  the  government.  Oranges,  lemons,  melons,  &c., 
come  to  great  perfection,  and  the  guavas,  figs, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  gourds  are  excellent.  Vines 
and  sugar-canes  are  cultivated  to  some  extent ; 
but  the  making  of  wine  is  prohibited.  Indigo  and 
cotton  are  indigenous.  One  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducts is  orchil]^  weed,  which  here  attains  t.o  great 
perfection  ;  it  is  monopolised  by  the  government, 
and  is  supposed  to  jdeld  a  revenue  of  about  50,000^ 
a  year.  Some  parts  are  well  wooded,  chiefly  with 
the  tamarind  tree,  Adansonia,  and  palms.  Goats, 
asses^  and  poultry,  are  the  most  numerous  domestic 
animals ;  monkeys,  wild  cats,  wood  pigeons,  and 
other  birds,  and  turtles  are  plentiful.  There  is  no 
dangerous  animal ;  but  clouds  of  locusts  often  do 
much  damage  to  the  crops.  Chief  manufactures 
those  of  leather  and  salt.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  droughts,  the  actual  produce  of  these  islands 
in  cotton,  indigo,  fmits  ,salt,  goat-skins,  and  turtle- 
oil,  might  fi^ve  them  a  considerable  value  under  a 
more  intelligent  government.  The  other  chief 
articles  of  export  are  cotton,  indigo,  some  cattle, 
ox  hides,  cotton  cloths,  and  mm.  St.  Jago,  the 
principal  island  and  most  southerly  of  the  group, 
contains  the  town  of  Ribiera  Grande,  formerly  the 
cap. ;  but  during  the  dry  season,  the  govemor- 

feneral  now  usually  resides  at  Port  Playa,  which 
as  a  good  harbour,  and  is  occasionally  touched 
at  by  vessels  bound  for  India.  Porto  (xrande,  in 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  is  however  decidedly  the 
best  harbour  in  the  group.  Ships  in  it  are  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  wind  and  sea.  In  St.  Nicolo, 
the  island  second  in  importance,  very  good  cotton 
stuffs,  stockings,  &c,  are  made.    Tho  pop.  are  a 
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mixed  race  of  Portuguese  and  negroes ;  but  all 
have  an  exceedingly  dark  colour. 

Thefle  islands  were  fint  discovered  in  modem 
times,  in  1450,  by  Antonio  de  Noli,  a  Genoese 
navigator,  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal, by  which  natibn  they  were  soon  after  taken 
possession  of,  and  colonised. 

CAPE  HAYTIEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Hayti, 
originally  called  by  the  Spaniards  Guarico,  and 
afterwards  by  the  French  Cape  Fran9ois,  or  Le 
Cap,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  island,  90  m.  N.  Port- 
au-Prince;  lat.  190  4f.'  20"  N.,  long.  7*29  14'  W. 
Pop.  probably  from  12,000  to  16,000.  This  town, 
formerly  the  cap.  of  the  island,  was,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  '  remarkably  beautiful,  and  must 
have  been,  during  its  glory,  the  most  agreeable 
residence  in  the  W.  Archi[)elago.'  Streets  broad 
and  well-paved ;  houses  chietiy  of  stone,  with 
handsome  squares,  laige  markets,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  wat«r.  *  But  now  little  more  is  to  be 
seen  than  the  traces  of  its  former  grandeur ;  even 
in  the  Place  d'Armcs,  the  handsomest  square  in  it, 
some  of  the  finest  houses  are  unroofed,  and  plan- 
tain trees  are  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins. 
The  church,  which  was  handsome,  is  in  ruins,  as 
are  the  theatre,  government  house,  and  Jesuit's 
college.'  (Mackenzie.)  It  is  built  on  the  veige 
of  a  very  extensive,  well-watered,  and  fruitUil 
plain  ;  but  being  screened  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  a 
mountain  (Mome  Cap),  it  is  exposed  to  idl  the 
violence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
not  very  healthy.  The  harlx>ur  and  road,  to  the 
E.  and  S.  of  the'  town,  are  protected  on  the  N.  bv 
a  projecting  tongue  of  land.  The  entrance  is 
rather  difficult ;  but  the  anchorage  is  good,  and 
the  quays  handsome.  The  defences  towards  the 
sea  arc  respectable.  The  arsenal  was  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Under  the  French, 
Cape  Haytien  was,  as  well  as  Port-au-Prince, 
occasionally  the  seat  of  (government ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  enloy  this  distinction  under  Toussaint 
and  Christopne.  Its  trade,  though  greatly  fallf*n 
off,  is  still  very  considerable.  It  is  principallv 
carried  on  with  the  U.  States.  (Mackenzie's 
Notes  on  Hayti.) 

CAPE  HORN,  a  famous  promontory  of  S. 
America,  commonly  regarded  as  the  S.  extremity 
of  that  continent.  In  point  of  fact,  however.  Cape 
Horn  does  not  belong  to  the  continent,  but  to  a 
small  island  of  the  same  name,  the  most  S.  of  the 
Tierra  del  Fuego  group,  separated  fn)m  the  con- 
tinent by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  Magelhaeus. 
Cape  Horn  is  the  most  S.  pomt  of  the  island ;  and 
is  high,  black,  precipitous,  destitute  of  all  ve- 
getation, and  having  a  most  desolate  appearance. 
According  to  \yeddell,  it  is  in  lat.  55°  59'  21"  S., 
and  long.  67°  14'  W. ;  Malespina  places  it  in  lat. 
650  68'  30"  S„  and  67°  21'  15"  W.  The  dangers 
attending  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improvements  in  navigation,  been 
very  greatly  diminished.  The  coast  may  be  ap- 
proached with  comparatively  little  danger ;  the 
water  being  deep,  and  free  ^m  either  rocks  or 
shoals.  Different  opinions  are  entertained  as  to 
the  proper  season  for  passing  the  cape.  Captain 
Hall  prefers  the  summer  (that  is,  the  winter  of  the 
N.  hemisphere)  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
the  day,  and  the  comparative  fewness  of  icebeigs 
and  floating  masses  of  ice,  which  are  always  dan- 
gerous.    (Hall's  S.  America,  ii.  Append.  16.) 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  a  celebrated  pro- 
montorv  near  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  African 
continent ;  lat.  32°  23'  40"  S.,  long.  18°  32'  25"  E. 
It  was  (imt  seen  by  Europeans  (hi  modem  times) 
in  1486,  Bartholomew  de  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  com- 
mander, having  l)een  its  discoverer.  Diaz,  how- 
ever, merely  saw  it ;  the  violence  of  the  winds,  the 
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shattered  condition  of  his  shipa,  and  the  tuxbn 
lence  of  his  crews,  prevented  him  from  doubling 
it ;  and  these  drcumstanoes  doubtless  indaoed  him 
to  name  it  Cabo  Tormadom,  or  *  Stormv  Cape ; ' 
but  his  sovereign,  John  II.  of  Portugal,  believiiig 
it  to  be  at  or  near  that  remote  extremity  of  Africa 
which  the  Portuguese  had  been  so  long  endea- 
vouring to  reach,  designated  it  Cabo  di  Buena 
Eapenmzoy  of  which  the  name  we  give  it  is  a 
translation.  Yasco  de  Ganui  doubled  it  in  1497, 
after  which  it  continued  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  to  be  indiscriminately  resorted  to  by 
European  navigators.  (For  the  rest  of  ita  hidtoiy , 
see  succeeding  article.) 

Cape  of  CJood  H(»pk  (Colony  op),  an  exten- 
sive colony,  or  rather  territor>',  so  called  from  the 
above  cape,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  8. 
Africa,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  continent  S.  of  lat.  29°  30',  and 
between  long.  17°  and  27°  30'  E.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Gariep  or  Orange  ri\^er ;  on  tlie 
NE.  by  the  territory  of  the  Basutos ;  on  the  E.  by 
Kaflirumd,  and  the  newlv  erected  colony  of  British 
Kaflraria.  Total  area  estimated  at  183,2H6  aq.  m. 
(Official  tables.)  The  colony  has  a  coast  line  of 
about  1,150  m.,  broken  by  numerous  bays,  the 
principal  of  which  are  St  Helena,  Saldanha,  and 
Table  Bays  on  the  W.,  and  Fah»e  Bav,  St.  Sebas- 
tian's, Mossel,  Plettenbuxg,  St  Francis,  and  Algoa 
Bavs  on  the  S.  coast 

the  whole  country  consists  of  three  mccewive 
plateaux  increasing  in  elevation  according  to  their 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  separated  from  each 
other  bv  as  many  chains  of  mountains.  The  first 
great  chain  running  E.  and  W.,  the  Lange  Kloof, 
or  Long  Pass,  '  encloses  between  it  and  the  S. 
coast  an  irr^i^lar  belt  of  land  from  20  to  60  m.  in 
width,  indented  by  several  bays,  covered  with  a 
deep  and  fertile  soil,  intersected  by  numerons 
streamlets,  well  clothed  with  graas  and  small 
arboreous  or  frutescent  plants,  well  wootied  in 
many  parts  with  forest  trees,  supplied  with  fre- 
quent rains,  and  enjoying,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  sea,  a  more  mild  and  equable 
temperature,  than  the  more  remote  and  interior 
parts  of  the  colony.'  (Barrow.)  The  next  great 
chain,  the  Groote  Zwarte  Bergen  (Great  Black 
Mountain),  is  considerably  more  rugged  and  lofty 
than  the  first,  reaching  sometimes  to  4.000  ft.  in 
height  and  consisting  in  many  places  of  double 
and  even  treble  ranges.  The  belt  of  terrace  en- 
closed between  it  and  the  first  chain  is  about  the 
mean  width  of  that  between  the  first  and  the  sea. 
Its  surface  is  verv  varied  ;  it  is  composed  in  some 
parts  of  barren  hills,  in  others  of  naked  and  plains 
of  clay,  called  karroo^  and  again  in  others  of  fertile 
and  well-watered  patches  of  land.  The  tempera- 
ture is  here  less  umform  than  in  the  gn>unds  skirt- 
ing the  sea.  The  third  great  mountain  dudn,  the 
Niewveldt  Gebiigte,  between  lat  320  and  33°,  is 
continuous  towards  the  E.  with  the  Schneeuw- 
bergen  (Snow  Mountains),  the  highest  range  in 
S.  Africa,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  is  estimated 
at  not  less  than  10,000  ft,  in  height,  and  is  covered 
with  snow  for  nearly  half  the  year.  Between  thi* 
and  the  second  chain  is  the  Great  Karroo,  an  arid 
desert  plain  nearly  300  m.  in  length  by  frt>m  HO  i»» 
100  m.  in  breadth.  *  This  is  not  a  sandy  plain, 
and  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Sahara  or  Arabiao 
deserts.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of  table-land,  or  ele- 
vated basin,  thinly  covered  with  an  aigillaceoas 
soil,  largely  impregnated  with  iron,  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  rock  or  gravel.  Some  la^ge  portions  rf 
it  are  perfectly  level,  but  in  others  the  surface  is 
diversified  by  slaty  hills  and  eminences,  some  t)f 
which  would*  appear  considerable  save  for  the  lofty 
mountains  which  bound  the  Karroo  on  all  aides 


except  towards  the  E.,  where  it  extends  into  Cam- 
deboo.  Its  medium  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  estimated  at  about  8,000  ft.  It  is  crossed  by 
many  beds  of  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  most  of 
which  run  from  N.  to  S.,and  find  an  exit  for  their 
wat«z8  to  the  coast  through  a  few  breaks  in  the  S. 
chain  of  mountains.  These  rivers,  however,  are 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  either  entirely 
dried  up,  or  furnish  only  a  few  scanty  pools  barely 
sufficient  for  the  wild  animals,  zebras,  quaggas, 
ostriches,  Ac,  which  frequent  this  inhospitable 
region.  Not  unfrequently  even  those  brackish 
pools  and  fountains  also  fail,  as  was  the  case  at  the 
time  of  our  journey ;  and  then  the  Karroo  becomes 
almost  impassable  by  man,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  uninhabitable  even  by  the  wild  beasts. 

*  In  such  a  region,  where  rain  is  rare,  and  dews 
almost  unknown,  the  vegetation  must  of  necessity 
be  at  all  times  extremely  scanty ;  and  in  summer, 
when  the  sun  has  dried  the  soil  to  the  hardness 
of  brick,  it  ceases  almost  entirely.  Except  along 
tile  courses  of  the  temporaiv  rivers,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  marked  by  a  fringe  of  mimosas,  not 
a  tree  nor  a  bush,  nor  a  blade  of  grass,  decks  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  waste.  Low  stunted  shrubs 
resemblmg  heath  ;  numerous  species  of  iig  mari- 
golds, and  ice-plants  (mssembTyttnthemum),  ghan- 
na-bosch  (aa/«o2a),  ^rteria,  asters,  &c. ;  some  sorts 
of  prickly  euphorbia,  and  other  succulent  plants ; 
and  bulbs,  whose  roots  nature  has  fortified  with  a 
tenfold  net  of  fibres  under  the  upper  rind,  to  pro- 
tect them  during  the  long  droughts,  are  alone 
able  to  subsist  in  the  arid  Karroo.  During  the 
dry  season  even  these  appear  to  be  tor  the  most 
part  parched  into  a  brown  stubble,  thinly  scattered 
over  the  indurated  or  slaty  soil;  but  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  ground  becomes  moistened  witn 
the  fall  of  rain,  these  plants  rush  into  vegetation 
with  a  rapidity  that  looks  like  enchantment ;  and 
in  a  few  days  millions  of  flowers  of  the  most  bril- 
liant hues  enamel  the  earth.  It  is  chiefly  at  this 
season,  when  the  whole  dreary  waste  may  be  said 
to  be  transformed  into  a  vast  flower-garden,  that 
the  colonists  of  the  Schneeuwberg.  the  Meuwveldt, 
the  Bokkeveldt,  and  the  Roggeveldt,  whose  alpine 
farms  are  then  chilled  with  keen  frosts  and  the 
piercing  mountain  winds,  descend  into  the  Karroo 
to  pasture  their  herds  and  flocks  on  the  short-lived 
vegetation.'     (Pringle's  Sketches,  p.  297.) 

From  the  W.  coast  the  country  ascends  in  a 
similar  manner  towards  the  interior  by  successive 
plateaux,  separated  by  mountain  chains,  the  loftiest 
of  which,  the  Roggeveldt  (Rye-field)  Mountains, 
reach  to  upwards  of  5,0U0  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  unite  about  long.  21^  with  the  Nienw- 
veldt  chain.  To  the  N.  of  aU,  and  near  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  territory,  there  is  a  chain  of 
mountains,  the  height  of  which  is  estimated  at 
9,000  ft.  The  whole  tract  of  country  to  the  N.  is 
much  more  sandy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited, 
than  that  to  the  £.,  which  seems  to  increase  in 
beauty  and  fertility  in  |)roportion  as  it  is  distant 
from  the  Cape.  The  third  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains forms  the  water-shed,  or  division  between 
the  streams  which  flow  N.  into  the  country  of  the 
Bosjesmans,  and  those  which  have  a  S.'  or  W. 
course  through  the  colonial  territory.  On  its  N. 
side  rise  the  Great  Riet,  Braak,  and  other  aflluents 
of  the  Orange  River;  on  its  S.  side,  the  Great 
Doom  (Thorn),  the  Gamba  or  Great  Lion,  Cara- 
toos,  Sunday,  Great  Fish,  and  other  rivers.  The 
principal  streams  on  the  W.  coast  are  the  Great 
Berg  (or  Mountain)  and  Olifant  or  Elephant 
River.  Both  are  navigable  by  small  craft  for  about 
20  m.  inland,  but  the  mouth  of  the  former  is 
choked  up  with  a  bed  of  sand,  and  that  of  the 
latter  has  a  reef  of  rocks  across  it.    The  chief  of 
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those  which  discharge  themselves  on  the  S.  coast 
are  the  Breede  or  Broad  River,  the  Gauritz,  Cam- 
toos,  Sunday,  and  Great  Fish  Rivers.  Nearly  all 
of  them,  unfortunately,  have  bars  or  other  ob- 
structions at  their  mouths,  rendering  them  in 
great  part  useless  for  navigation.  The  Broad 
River,  however,  may  be  navigated  by  small  craft 
for  about  80  m.,  and  its  mouth,  which  is  called 
Port  Beaufort,  allows  vessels  of  200  tons  to  enter 
in  safety.  The  Gauritz,  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  other  streams,  is  in  the  rainy  season -a 
large  and  rapid  river;  but  in  the  summer  months 
has  only  a  very  weak  current,  while  the  bar  at  its 
mouth  is  then  generally  dry.  The  Camtoos  has 
within  its  bar  a  wide  basin  deep  enough  to  float  a 
ship  of  the  line,  but  the  bar  itself  is  fordable  at 
lull,  and  frequently  dry  at  ebb,  tide.  Besides  the 
above  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  rivers ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  either  dried  up  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  or  run  in  such  deep  chasms  as 
to  be  nearly  unser\'iceable. 

Considermg  the  great  extent  of  coast,  good  har- 
bours are  few.  Saldanha  Bay,  66  m.  NNW.  Cape 
Town,  is  by  far  the  most  commodious.  Ships  lie 
safely  in  Table  Bay  at  Cape  Town  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  SE.  monsoons  from  Sept.  to 
May ;  but  after  ihis,  when  the  NW.  winds  set  in, 
they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  Simon's  Bay,  in  False 
Bay.  This  harbour  ■  is  protected  on  the  W.  by 
the  peninsula  of  the  Cape,  and  affords  shelter  all 
the  year  round;  it  is  consequently  much  fre- 
quented by  our  ships  of  war,  transports,  and 
store  ships  in  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  E. 
Indies,  and  is  the  station  of  the  Cape  squadron. 
Plettenburg's  Bay  is  open  to  the  SE. ;  but  affords 
safe  anchorage  in  ei^ht  or  ten  fathoms  water,  and 
desirable  shdter,  dunng  strong  NE.  or  N  W.  gales, 
to  vessels  inten^ng  to  make  Table  Bay.  Algoa 
Bay,  the  most  E.  but  one,  is  exposed  to  the  pro- 
vaiing  winds;  but  it  contains  good  anchorage; 
Port  Elizabeth,  the  prmcipal  port  next  to  Cape 
Town  is  seated  on  it. 

Climate. — Though  in  general  temperate  and 
healthy,  the  chmate  is  neither  steady,  agreeable, 
nor  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  SW. 
districts  rains,  in  the  cold  season,  are  proilise ;  but 
in  summer  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  season  the  ground  is 
parched  up  with  drought.  The  deficiency  and 
irregularity  of  the  rains  are,  in  fact,  the  great 
drawbacks  on  the  colony.  In  some  of  the  more 
northerly  tracts  bordering  on  the  Great  Karroo, 
there  has  occasionally  been  no  rain  for  three  years 
together;  and  even  in  the  more  favoured  districts 
of  Albany  and  Uitenhage,  and  generally  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  colony,  the  rain,  when 
it  does  come,  descends  in  torrents  that  swell  the 
smallest  streams  to  an  extraordinary  magnitude, 
and  occasion  great  damage.  Sometunes  the  SE. 
wind  is  really  a  species  of  simoom,  and  is  not  only 
excessively  hot,  but  is  loaded  with  impalpable 
sand,  whidi  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  shut  out ; 
but  as  the  breeze  continues,  it  gradually  cools, 
and  usually,  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  becomes 
suppprtable.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  year,  at  the 
cap.,  is  about  07^^  Fahr.,  that  of  the  coldest  month 
being  57°,  and  of  the  hottest  79°.  Cape  Town  is 
a  customary  place  of  resort  for  invalids  from  India, 
who  certainly  benefit  by  the  change ;  though  per- 
haps they  have  been  led  to  visit  it  as  much  from 
its  being*  within  the  limits  of  the  E.  I.  Company's 
charter,  which  entitles  8er\'ants  of  the  Company 
resident  there  to  full  pay,  as  from  its  salubrity. 

The  beautiful  white  cloud  frequently  seen  during 
the  SE.  monsoon  resting  on  Table  Mountain,  and 
thence  called  the  *  Table  Cloth,'  is  occasioned  by 
the  condensation  of  the  moisture  in  the  air,  cooled 
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by  contact  with  the  mountain.  During  the  pre- 
valence of  this  phenomenon,  the  cold  air  often 
rushes  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  such 
impetuosity  as  to  be  fatal  to  shipping  in  the  bay. 
Hail  storms  are  occasionally  very  violent  and  de- 
structive. Owing  probably  to  ita  elevation,  the 
cold  of  winter  in  the  Great  Karroo  is  much  more 
severe  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  its 
latitude. 

Geology,  Minerals,  Sfc. — The  general  geological 
character  of  the  Cape  is  that  of  a  region  of  sand- 
stone resting  upon  a  base  of  granite.  In  propor- 
tion as  tlie  latter  rock  is  near  the  surface,  as  occurs 
on  and  round  Table  Mountain,  springs  are  abun- 
dant ;  but  wherever  the  granite  lies  at  a  consider- 
able depth,  as  is  the  case  throughout  a  great 
portion  of  the  country,  the  contrary  obtains.  The 
territory  generally  suffers  from  a  deficiency  of 
water.  Limestone  is  found-  in  the  £. ;  clays  and 
sand  of  various  kinds  compose  most  of  the  surface 
of  the  plains;  an  alluvial  loam  and  black  peat 
mould  are  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  lands 
skirting  the  sea.  Very  piure  and  white  alum ;  salt^ 
petre  and  salt,  with  wnich  the  ground  in  some  of 
the  N.  parts  of  Graaf  Keinet  and  in  the  Great 
Karroo  are  impregnated,  coal,  iron,  galena,  argen- 
tiferous lead,  a  little  copper,  cornelians,  bloodstone, 
&c,  arc  amongst  the  chief  mineral  products.  Sul- 
phurous, nitrous,  and  other  mineral  springs  are 
not  rare,  and  several  natural  salt-pans  exist  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast.  In  Beaufort 
district  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  have  been 
met  witlu 

Vegetable  ProdttcU.—'Yhe  Flttra  of  the  Cape  is 
very  remarkable ;  its  species  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, varied,  and  elegant ;  but  they  want  the 
aroma,  whose  sweetness  fills  the  flower-gardens  of 
Europe.  Bulbous  plants  are  particularly  plen tiful ; 
and  the  tribes  of  trta,  iris,  antholiza,  gladiolus, 
amaryUis,  and  geranium  are  both  abundant  and 
beautiful ;  and  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
plants  that  adorn  our  gardens  and  greenhouses 
are  brought  from  this  part  of  the  world.  Still, 
however,  as  Malte-Brun  has  judidously  remarked, 
*  the  vegetation  of  the  Cape  Cohmy  docs  not  sa- 
tisfy either  the  eye  or  the  ideas  of  a  European. 
Kocks  and  sands  everywhere  prevail.  The  fields 
are  separated  bv  deserta ;  the  green  turf,  scattered 
and  thin,  nowhere  presents  a  close  swaid  ;  the 
forests,  filled  with  pointed  trees,  have  neither  a 
delicious  coolness  nor  a  solemn  darkness.'  (Book 
70.)  The  Cape  olive  tree  and  the  so^hora  (a  tree 
like  the  ash)  furnish  some  wood  for  joinery ;  but, 
except  on  the  E.  frontier,  in  the  district  of  George, 
and  m  some  spota  near  False  Bay,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  great  deficiency  of  timber  and  fire-wocxl. 
The  only  spontaneous  vegetable  product  that  is 
turned  to  much  account  is  the  aloe,  which  grows 
over  a  large  surface  in  the  district  of  Zwellendam, 
and  for  which  the  farmers  sometimes  get  as  much 
as  20/.  a  load  at  Cape  Town. 

Aninuds. — The  elephant,  rhinocems,  hippopo- 
tamus, lion,  leopard,  hyaena,  jackal,  zebra,  quagga, 
marked  boar,  antelopes  of  various  kinds,  monkeys, 
racoons,  squirrels,  Ac,  are  natives  of  the  Cape ; 
but  many  of  these  have  now  become  comparatively 
rare,  at  least  within  the  old  limits  and  accessible 
districts  of  the  colony.  The  rhmoceros  is  nearly 
extirpated;  the  hippopotamus  is  found  only  in 
the  Great  Fish  and  Kci  rivers ;  and  the  elephant 
and  lion  have  retired  from  all  tlie  old  settled  dis- 
tricts. Leopards  and  hywnas  are  still,  however, 
bv  no  means  uncommon,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
districts,  and  are  excee(linply  voracious  and  de- 
etmctive.  The  Cape  Buffalo  {Bos  Caffer)  is  a 
poweriul  and  a  formidable  animal,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  tamed,  and  is  probably  untameable. 


Antelopes  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  numeroua; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  5,000,' 10,000,  and 
even  40,000  springboks  have  sometimes  f^een  seen 
bounding  along  in  a  single  herd !  Eagles,  vultures, 
and  other  large  birds  are  met  with.  In  the  Great 
l^arroo,  and  along  the  skirts  of  the  N.  deserts,  the 
ostrich  is  abundant :  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  large 
flocks,  and  is  eagerly  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its 
plumage,  which  meets  with  a  ready  and  advan- 
tageous sale.  It  is  very  wary  and  difficult  to  come 
near.  Small  birds  are  nmnorous  and  beautiful, 
but  deficient  in  song.  Lizards  and  other  species 
of  amphibia  are  met  with ;  and  the  serpent  tribe 
is  both  numerous  and  dangerous.  Some  rivers  are 
well  stocked  with  fish ;  but  in  general  this  is  not 
the  case,  a  consequence  probably  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  rivers  being  nearly  dried  up  in  the 
hot  season.  A  particular  variety  of  locust  {Gryi- 
lus  devastator,  Lich.)  occasionally  commits  dread- 
ful ravages.  They  always  come* from  the  X.,  and 
are  no  doubt  bred  in  the  intenninable  deserts  i»f 
the  interior.  Their  inroads  appear  to  be  periodicaL 
They  are  devoured  by  the  Bushmen  and  Hot- 
tentots. 

Peoj)le. — The  total  population  of  the  colonj-, 
according  to  the  census  of  1856,  amounted  to 
267,096;  of  whom  102,156  whites.  The  increase 
of  pop.  is  very  rapid :  the  births,  in  the  vear  1856, 
were  11,217,  and  the  deaths  3,821.  The'European 
inhabitants  consist  in  part  of  the  English  author- 
ities and  English  settlers ;  but  the  majority  are  uf 
Dutch,  German,  or  French  origin,  being  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  settlers.  The  blacks  are 
Hottentots  and  Kaners ;  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  pop.  consists  of  Malays  and  Africanders  (the 
oflsprmg  of  a  black  woman  and  a  Dutch  father). 
The  Dutch,  in  the  more  civilised  districts,  are 
distinguished  for  sobriety,  prudence,  and  economy, 
and  by  their  hospitality  and  benevolence  tuwariia 
whiles.  Like  otner  savage  and  uncivilised  tribeai^ 
the  Hottentots  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
settlement  of  whites  among  them,  by  whom  they 
have  been  despoiled  of  their  lands ;  and  those  that 
were  not  exterminated  or  driven  into  the  desert, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  substantial  slavery.  At 
length,  however,  the  British  government 'imer- 
posed  in  fiivour  of  all  classes  of  natives ;  and  by 
an  onler  in  council,  dated  the  15th  of  Jan.  1829, 
placed  them  on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of 
civil  rights,  as  the  other  free  subjects  of  the  colony. 
This  wise  and  liberal  measure  made  less  immediate 
change  than  was  anticipated  in  Uie  condition  of 
the  natives.  They  can  no  longer,  mdeed,  be  flogged 
at  the  pleasure  of  their  mastexs,  nor  their  children 
forcibly  taken  from  them,  nor  be  sold  along  with 
the  estates  on  which  they  lived ;  but  in  otlier 
respects  their  condition  is  nearly  the  same.  They 
continue  to  be  "vvithout  consideration  in  society, 
and  are  now,  as  formerly,  the  servants  of  the  oo- 
lonUts,  who  employ  them  partly  as  cultivatorR, 
but  mostly  as  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  are  extremely  well  fitted. 

The  Kaffers  on  the  E.  border  are  both  phj-sically 
and  mentally  a  far  superior  people  to  the  Hotten- 
tots. They  are  tall,  robust,  and  muscular.  Their 
complexion  varies  from  a  dark  bronze  to  a  jet 
black.  They  practise  agricidture  to  some  extent, 
raising  maize,  millet,  kidney  beans,  and  water 
melons.  But  they  are,  notwithstanding,  a  pastoral 
rather  than  an  agricultural  people;  have  lax^ 
herds  of  cattle,  and  are,  in  fart,  semi-nomadic 
ITiey  have  the  art  of  working  iron,  and  manufac- 
ture a  rude  sort  of  earthenware.  They  practise 
iwlygaray  and  circumcision  ;  and  have  some  of 
tlie  worst  vices  of  savages,  being  treachexv>us, 
cruel,  and  vindictive.  They  appear  to  consider 
the  cattle  of  their  neighbours  as  a  sort  of  Jct^ 
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nattariKj  -which  it  is  meritorious  to  attack  and  carry 
away.  The  greater  number  of  the  contests  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  with  them  have 
originated  in  this  thievisli  propensity,  or  in  their 
attempts  upon  the  cattle  of  the  colonists.  The 
eastern  parts  of  the  colony  have  suffered  very 
severely  from  these  contests ;  and  it  was  only  with 
difficulty,  and  by  the  employment  of  a  strong 
military  force,  that  some  of  their  late  irruptions' 
were  repelled.  It  is,  we  are  afraid,  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  colonists 
and  the  aborigines  should  ever  be  reconciled,  or 
that  European  civilisation  should  ever  take  any 
firm  root  amongst  tlie  latter.  Very  little  commu- 
nication takes  place  between  the  negroes,  African- 
ders, and  Malays,  each  race  holding  the  others  in 
contempt 

Agriculture. — But  a  small  portion  of  the  lands 
of  the  colony  is  as  yet  under  cultivation.  As  may 
be  expected,  the  pasture  lands  are  the  most  nume- 
rous. The  crop  lands  are  principally  situated  in 
the  districts  of  Worcester,  Stellenbosch,  and  the 
Cape  in  the  W.,  and  in  Albany  in  the  E.  Agri- 
culture is  in  a  backward  state,  though  perhaps  not 
so  much  BO  as  is  usuaUy  stated.  The  boors  are 
industrious,  sober,  and  parsimonious ;  but  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  strongly  attached  to  ancient 
habits  and  routine  practices.  Better  implements 
have,  however,  been  introduced,  and  various  im- 
provements effected  of  late  years.  Agriculture  is 
mjured  by  the  Dutch  law  of  succession,  which, 
by  dividing  a  man's  property  equally  among  his 
children,  hinders  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
masses,  and  the  formation  of  proper  farming  estar- 
blishments.  (Thompson's  Travels,  p.  324,  4to  ed.) 
In  some  limited  districts  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  crops  and  quality  of  the  grain  excellent ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  is  but  of 
indifferent  qualitv,  and  the  crops  are  very  liable 
to  be  iivjured  by  droughts,  hail-storms,  and  rust. 

The  farms  occupied  by  graziers  are  often  of  very 
great  extent,  comprising  from  3,000  to  10,000 
acres  and  upwards :  those  in  tillaj^e  are  compara- 
tively small.  The  boors  are,  for  the  most  part, 
proprietors  of  the  farms  which  they  occupy,  paying 
a  quit  rent  to  government  as  the  original  owner 
of  the  soil.  Such  a  thing  as  land  on  rent,  from 
one  owner  to  another,  is  almost  unknown.  The 
transfer  of  land  from  one  individual  to  another 
is  effected  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  'with- 
out the  possibility  of  fraud.'  Property  seldom 
remains  long  in  one  family.  Owing  to  the  law 
of  equal  succession,  farms  are  frequently  sold  on 
the  death  of  the  owner ;  sometimes  the  whole  is 
purchased  b>'  one  son,  but  it  is  frequently  split 
into  parts. 

The  >'ineyards  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape,  where  the  vine-growers  occupy  freehold 
farms  of  about  120  acres  each.  The  vine  {Vitvt 
vinifera)  has  been  long  intro<iuced  to  the  Cape, 
and  has  for  a  lengthened  period  been  cultivated 
with  more  or  less  attention.  The  culture,  however, 
made  no  great  progress  till  1813,  vhen  the  duty 
on  Cape  wines  imported  into  this  country  was  re- 
duced to  a  third  part  of  the  duty  levied  on  the 
wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  But,  excepting 
Omstantia,  Cape  wine,  whether  from  the  vines 
being  planted  in  an  unsuitable  soil,  or  from  a  want 
of  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  wine,  or  both,  has 
an  earthy  taste,  and  is  jjenerally  very  inferior ;  and 
the  ccmsequence  of  this  reduction  of  the  duty  has 
merely  been  to  increase  the  quantity  ^wn  and  im- 
ported, without  in  any  degree  improving  its  quality, 
and  to  make  it  be  employed  as  a  cheap  and  conve- 
nient menstruum  for  adulterating  more  expensive 
wines.  It  was,  therefore,  scarcely  a  loss  to  the 
colony  when,  in  1804,  the  wine  duties  were  again 


ec^ualised,  leaving  the  growers  at  the  Cape  to  the 
fair  laws  of  competition. 

Constantia  is  produced  on  a  farm  of  that  name 
at  the  £.  base  of  Table  Mountain,  8  or  9  m.  from 
Cape  Town.  Its  soil  consists  of  decomposed  sand- 
stone, and  is  consequently  more  analogous  to  the 
soils  which  produce  fine  wine  in  Europe  than  the 
richer  clayey  soils  where  the  ordinary  vineyards  are 
planted.  Greater  care  is  also  taken  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  wine,  and  in  consequence  of  these,  and 
probably  other  causes,  it  is  very  superior.  It  is 
luscious,  sweet,  has  a  strong  flavour,  and  being 
produced  in  limited  quantities  only,  fetches  a 
pretty  high  price.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Constantia,  or  a  wine  closely  approaching  to  it, 
might  be  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  colony, 
were  sufficient  pains  taken.  (Henderson  on  Wines, 
p.  256.) 

Potatoes  yield  two  crops  a  year.  The  fruits  of 
N.  Europe,  as  cherries  and  apples,  have  somewhat 
degenerated,  but  figs,  apncots,  almonds,  and 
oranges  are  as  good  as  in  France.  Grapes  are 
particularly  good  on  the  W.  coast.  Tobacco  suc- 
ceeds well  except  in  clayey  soils,  or  in  situations 
exposed  to  the  SE.  winds ;  but  its  culture  is.  not- 
withstanding, confined  within  verj'  narrow  limits. 
Tea  was  int^uced  by  the  Dutch,  and  some  was 
raised  of  a  tolerably  good  quality ;  but^  how 
favourable  soever  in  other  respects,  labour  is  too 
dear  in  the  Cape  colony  to  allow  of  tea  being  made 
a  profitable  article  of  culture.  Dried  fruit  and 
aloes  are  important  articles  of  export.  Tliere  are 
large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 

The  climate  is  suitable  for  slieep,  and  great  en- 
deavours have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  by 
the  introduction  of  merinos  from  England  and 
Australia ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that 
these  efforts  have  proved  successful,  and  that  the 
numbers  of  sheep  and  the  export  of  wool  have 
been  largely  increased.  The  native  breed  of  sheep 
is  very  inferior;  it  is  remarkable  only  for  the  size 
of  the  tail,  which  sometimes  weighs  20  lbs. :  its 
wool  is  good  for  nothing.  Goats,  which  are  very 
numerous,  serve  for  the  food  of  the  Hottentot 
farm-8er\'ants ;  oxen  are  used  for  draught  in  large 
teams.  Herds  of  aU  these  animals  wander  during 
the  day  over  large  grazing  farms  of  from  3,000  to 
6,000  acres,  and  at  night  are  shut  up  in  kraaUy  or 
inclosures.  Hogs  attract  only  a  small  share  of 
attention,  but  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
poultry,  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — ITie  fisheries  are  not 
without  importance,  but  pnxluce  no  more  than  is 
required  for  home  consumption.  Mining  industry 
has  made  little  progress;  but  slate,  lime,  and 
building  stone  are  quarried.  Almost  every  farmer 
in  the  interior  makes  his  own  candles  and  soap, 
the  alkali  necessary  for  the  latter  being  furnished 
by  the  consumption  of  a  kind  of  aalsola,  which 
gn)W8  plentifully  on  such  parts  of  the  waste  tracts 
as  arc  at  all  watered.  The  other  manufactures  are 
mostly  confined  to  those  of  leather,  hats,  snuff, 
saddles,  tiles,  rope,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  a 
necessary  kind ;  a  few  wind,  water,  and  saw-mills 
now  exist  in  most  of  the  districts,  and  in  Cape 
Town  there  is  a  steam  flour-mill.  There  are  se- 
veral breweries  and  spirit  distilleries,  which,  as 
well  as  other  manufacturing  establishments,  are 
most  numerous  in  the  W.  part  of  the  territory. 

The  cultivators  of  the  interior  send  their  surplus 
agricultural  produce,  wool,  butter,  soap,  candles, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  skins,  to  the  principal  towns 
at  stated  inter\'als,  and  take  back  m  return  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  tobacco,  brandy,  coffee,  &c. 
The  chief  foreign  imports  of  the  colony  consist  of 
woollens,  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  fire- 
arms, furniture,  paper,  books,  haberdashery,  soap, 
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and  portions  of  most  other  articles  in  use  in  the 
U.  Kingdom,  piece-goods;  sugar,  and  teak  timber 
from  India;  tea  from  China;  and  sugar  from  the 
Mauritius.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are— 
wool,  wines,  com  and  flour  to  the  Mauritius  and 
Kio  Janeiro,  hides,  skins,  horns,  salted  provisions, 
horses,  butter,  ivory,  whale  oil,  aloes,  and  argoL 
The  hides,  skins,  and  horns  come  chiefly  from  4he 
£.  province.  The  salt  beef  and  other  cured  meats 
are  very  good,  and  are  laigely  exported  to  the 
Mauritius.  The  export  of  wool,  especially  from 
the  eastern  districts,  nas,  for  some  years  past,  been 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  it  has  now  become 
the  greatest  and  most  profitable  of  the  colonial 
staples.  Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  quan- 
tities and  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  colonial 
produce  exported  from  the  Cape  colony  in  the 
yean  1862  and  1863, 


Imporu 

1863 

ises 

Principal  AimciJffl. 
Apparel  and  Slops    .       £ 

Beer  &  Ale,  Bottled  |  ®*^5^ 

„        „  In  Wood]  <^^ 

Cabinet  &  Upholstery  >   » 
Wares    .       .       .    j 

c«...      .      .     {^"^ 

Cto        .       .      j<^ 

Cotton  Manufactures       £ 
Habeidasbery  andUU- )   . 

Unery    .       .       .     f* 
Hardware,  Cutlery,  &  |  £ 

Ironmongery         .    ) 
Iron,   Bar,   Bolt,    fCwts. 

and  Bod.       .1        £ 
Leather  Manufactured     £ 
Linen  Manufactures        £ 
Oilmen's  Stores        .       £ 

Blc»  .       .       .      {^^ 

Saddlery  and  Harness      £ 

Sugar,Baw       .      {^ 

Tea    .       .       .      {  -^ 

Tobaooo,  Manufao-  f  Cwts. 

tuied      .       .     1        £ 

Wood,  Deals       {^^Wc^ 

Total  Value  of  prlnci- ) 
pal  &  other  Articles  [ 

188,740 
200,278 

86,085 
256,850 

21,549 

89,467 

80,606 
25.388 
52,137 
145,087 
263,393 

252,297 

149,622 

41,380 

17,435 

98,189 

18,652 

51,814 

97,201 

64.901 

80,739 

187,727 

139,654 

729,065 

42,928 

807 

6,405 

909,908 

86,368 

108,674 

117,768 
141,094 

25.230 
181,655 

15,382 

27,038 

20,680 
20,473 
64,694 
170,280 
187,661 

191,230 

102,285 

'88,600 

16,506 

71,791 

9,937 

61,976 

124,678 

68,695 

15,914 

129,238 

120,223 

616,422 

36,632 

5,758 

7,501 

134,714 

9,893 

71,210 

£2,789,688 

8,275,833 

ExporU 


Principal  Artiolbh. 

Tons 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 


Copper  Ore        .      ■[ 

Feathers,  Ostrich    | 

Hides,  Ox  and  Cow  | 

Ivory        .       .      I 
Skins: 
Goat      . 


No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

Oal&i 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 


•  I 

•  I 

Wine,  Ordinary  | 

Wool,  Sheep's    .  | 


Total  Value  of  princi- )   «i  071  n9« 
pal  &  other  Articles  [  *1.»71,026 


8,896 
93,565 

7,462 
42,488 
29,664 
17,622 
113,379 
24,818 

470,678 

45,926 

827,894 

65,929 

225,097 

31,4.'i3 

25,209,004 

1,283,136 


8,540 
103,214 
10,275 
72,834 
25,263 
17,367 
63,226 
10,773 

610,171 

53,677 

873,397 

69,495 

819,146 

46,054 

81,148,176 

1,504,661 


2,224,446 


The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared    the  ix>rt8  of   the   colony  amoimtcd  io 


506,088  in  1861;  to  642,698  in  1862;  and  to 
601,858  in  1863.  Of  these,  the  tonnage  of  British 
vessels  was  847,799  in  1861 ;  410,976  in  1862 ;  and 
854,919  in  1868. 

The  weights  generally  in  use  are  those  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Dutch.    Some  of  theee  are* 

»foUoW8:-Pound  {Jai^} -TS5>»>- •'»"•' 
muid  (4  schepels)  ^8  imp.  bushels  nearly ;  leaguer 
B  126*6  imp.  gallons;  pipe^91'6  do.;  aum^i^Slf 
do.;  ankers 7*9  do.;  flask » 0*4946  do.;  128|elU* 
» 100  English  yards ;  49^  moigen*  100  English 
acres. 

The  coin  in  circulation  is  exclosively  British. 
The  paper  rix-doUar  is  worth  1«.  M. 

Public  Revenue  is  derived  from  enstoms  dntin 
imposed  in  1847  on  goods  imported  and  exported, 
stamps,  licenses,  auction  and  transfer  dntiee, 
port  dues,  land  store  and  rents,  postage,  asseaaed 
taxes,  tithes,  and  duties  on  stock  and  prodnoe, 
interest  of  money  in  the  government  banks,  dis- 
counts, dc,  tolls  and  ferries.  The  revenue 
amounted  to  753,326/.  in  1862,  and  to  757,603Z. 
in  1863;  the  public  expenditure  was  644,812iL  in 
1862,  and  682,866/.  in  1863. 

Government, — The  government  was  formerlv 
vested  in  a  governor  and  a  legislative  council 
nominated  by  the  crown.  But  a  more  liberal  and 
responsible  system  of  government  having  beea 
demanded  by  the  colony,  the  principles  of  a 
new  oonstitution  were  embodied  in  a  report 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  approved  by  her  Majesty 
in  council  on  the  80th  January  1850.  Aooording 
to  letters  patent  dated  May  28,  1850,  the  legis- 
lative authority  is  vested  in,  1st,  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown;  2n(l,  in  a  house  of  a»- 
sembly,  of  46  memben,  elected  for  5  years  by 
persons  whose  property  has  been  assessed  for  the 
expense  of  the  public  roads ;  and  3rd,  in  a  legis- 
lative council  of  15  members  chosen  for  10  years, 
and  representing  the  country  districts  and  towns 
of  the  colony.  Each  prov.  is  administersd  by  a 
lieutenant-governor,  and  each  district  by  a  civil 
commissioner,  subordinate  to  whom  are  the  field 
comets,  magbtrates  superintending  tracts  of 
country  15  or  20  m.  in  circuit  each,  with  ioris- 
diction  in  trifling  disputes,  and  power  to  call  out 
the  burghers  of  meir  field  oometcy  armed.  These 
magistrates,  unless  on  the  Kaffer  frontier,  receive 
no  salary,  but  are  exempted  from  all  direct  taxes. 

Juitice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court  of 
Judicature,  presided  over  by  a  chiet  justice,  with  a 
salary  of  2,500iL,  and  three  puisne  judges,  whose 
salaries  are  1,500/1  a  year,  a  hign  sheriff,  and 
deputy  sheriffs  for  each  district,  a  court  of  vice- 
admiralty,  and  police,  and  matrimonial  courts. 
Civil  and  criminal  circuit  courts  are  held.  The 
laws  in  operation  are  a  modification  of  the  Dntdi 
civil  and  criminal  code,  and  *  Statutes  of  India,* 
supplied  when  found  deficient  by  the  Carpus  Juris 
Civuia.  IVial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  has  been 
established.  Tlie  Dutch  language,  formerly  used 
in  courts  of  iaw,  has  been  supcneded  by  the 
English. 

Religion  and  Edtuaiioiu — ^Tbe  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish Reformed  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Cape  are  all  entirely 
or  in  part  supported  by  the  government  Thei^ 
are  numerous  missionary  schools^  and  Bellas, 
Lancastrian,  and  other  free  schools  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  sum  expended  t)v  government,  in  the 
year  1862,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  amounted 
to  15,270^  while  for  educational  purposes  the 
expenditure  was  17,510/.  A  joint-stock  institu- 
tion, entitled  the  '  South  Afncan  College,'  with 
five  professors,  was  established  at  Cape  Town  in 
1829. 


CAPE  TOWN 

7%e  M'dUary  Force  in  the  colony  numbers 
aboat  6,000  men,  including  from  500  to  600 
natives.  The  troops  are  usually  stationed  at 
Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town.  They  include 
a  detachment  of  Royal  Artill(>!ry,  a  party  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  a  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  termed  the  Cape  cavalry,  the  privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  which  are  princi- 
pally Hottentots.  The  naval  force  is  under  the 
command  of  a  rear-admiral,  with  authority  along 
the  £1.  and  W.  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  Mauritius 
and  St  Helena. 

The  possession  of  the  colony  is  important  from 
its  being  the  key  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  form- 
ing a  depot  whence  ships  and  troops  may  be  des- 
fiatched  with  facility  and  expedition  to  most 
parts  in  S.  India,  the  £.  Archipelago,  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  probable,  too,  that  in  time  it  may 
become,  intrinsically,  a  valuable  colony ;  though, 
from  the  limited  extent  of  its  fertile  land,  and 
the  other  disadvantages  attending  it,  a  rapid  pro- 
I  gress  need  not  be  looked  for.  The  number  of 
I  emigrants  who  left  the  U.  Kingdom  for  the  Cape 
of  (rood  Hope,  during  the  year  1864,  amounted 
to  873,  which  was  more  than  the  average. 

Hutory. — In  1620,  two  English  E.  India  com- 
manders, by  a  proclamation  dated  from  Saldanha 
Bay,  took  possession  of  the  Cape  in  the  name  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  no  settlement  was  subse- 
quently established  by  the  English,  and  in  1650, 
the  Cape  promontory'  was  colonised  by  the  Duteh, 
who  aherwards  made  settlements  in  Saldanha 
Bay  and  elsewhere ;  and  disregarding,  like  other 
colonising  adventurers,  the  rights  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  gradually  extending  their  encroach- 
ments, till  their  territory  reached  nearly  to  the 
boundaries  of  that  of  the  British  territory  at 
preitent.  In  1795,  the  English  took  possession  of 
the  Cape;  but  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1800, 
restored  it  to  its  former  mastors.  In  1806  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  was 
finally  ceded  in  1815. 

CAPE  TOWN,  a  sea-port  town  of  S.  Africa, 
the  cap.  of  a  small  distr.  and  of  the  above  described 
BritL<th  territory,  on  its  SW.  coast,  S.  shore  of 
Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  about 
32  m.  N.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  lat.  33° 
65'  66"  S.,  long.  18°  V  E.  Pop.  26,420,  m  1856, 
of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  whites.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  several  good 
squares ;  its  streets,  which  are  straight  and  wide, 
croes  each  other  at  right  angles,many  of  them  being 
watered  by  canals,  and  planted  on  either  side  with 
trees,  in  the  Dutoh  fashion.  Houses,  mostly  of 
brick  or  red  granite,  are  flat-roofed,  and  chiefly 
white,  with  green  windows;  they  are  spacious 
and  convenient,  having  an  elevated  terrace,  here 
called  a  stock,  in  front,  and  small  gardens  behind, 
usually  with  a  treillage,  clothed  with  vines.  Upon 
the  shore,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  is  the 
castle,  a  pentagonal  fortress  of  considerable 
strength,  containing  some  public  offices  and 
barracks,  and  having  outworks  which  command 
both  the  bay  and  the  roads  to  the  country.  On 
the  W.  side  of  the  town.  Table  Bay  is  defended 
by  four  batteries,  placed  round  and  pn  the  hill 
called  the  Lion's  Rump ;  on  its  E.  side,  the  town 
is  protected  by  fortified  lines  of  defence. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  govern- 
ment house,  -  with  extensive  g^ens,  the  buigher 
senate  house,  barracks,  commercial  exchange, 
custom-house,  town  and  distr.  gaol,  military 
depot,  tax  office,  English,  Dutch,  Lutheran,  and 
pKjsbyterian  churches,  R.  Cath.,  Indejiendent, 
Wesleyan,  and  missionary  chapels,  SSomerset 
Hospital,  and  two  others,  the  theatre.  Freemasons' 
Lodge,  and  South  Airican  College.    Cape  Town 
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is  the  scat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  the 
colony,  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  and  a  court 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  It  has  several 
joint  stock  associations  for  banking,  insurance, 
and  other  piurposes;  a  savings'  bank,  a  public 
library,  four  public  free  schools,  and  many 
Uterary,  scientihc,  religious,  and  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. The  town  and  distr.  contain  several 
water  mills,  tanneries,  hat,  candle,  snufT,  and 
soap  factories,  an  iron  foundry,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, and  sawing  and  steam  mills.  It  is 
plentifullv  supplied  with  good  water. 

Table  6ay  is  capable  of  containing  any  number 
of  ships,  and  forms  a  safe  and,  on  the  whole,  good 
harbour,  except  during  the  months  of  June,  tfuly, 
and  August,  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell 
from  the  W.  A  wooden  jetty  projects  for  half  a 
furlong  into  the  bay  from  the  E.  end  of  the 
town,  near  the  castle,  alongside  of  which  ships 
discharge  or  take  in  caigoes.  Ships  that  only 
take  in  water  or  refreshments  lie  in  the  other 
anchorage.  A  lighthouse,  furnished  with  double 
lights,  stands  on  the  shore,  near  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  bay,  about  2  m.  NW.  the  town.  The 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  centres 
at  Cape  Town,  and  the  returns  of  trade  given  in 
the  preceding  article  apply  as  well  to  the  town  as 
to  the  colony. 

British  residents  in  India  frequently  resort  to  the 
Cape  for  their  health  i  and  the  town  has  generally 
the  appearance  of  bustle  and  gaiety ;  ham  and  the 
theatre  are  the  favourite  amusements.  The  envi- 
rons of  the  Cape  are  very  picturesque,  and  between 
it  and  the  mountains  which  surround  it^  many 
handsome  private  gardens  have  been  laid  ouL 
The  people  of  Cape  Town,  in  common  with  those 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  colony,  distinguished 
themselves  in  1849,  by  their  uncompromising  and 
successful  opposition  to  the  ill-advised  attempt  of 
the  government  to  send  convicts  to  the  colony. 

Cape  Town  was  founded  by  the  Duteh  in  1650, 
and  remained  subject  to  them  until  taken  by  the 
British  in  1795.  It  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  but  being  again  captured  bv  the  British 
in  1806,  was  finally  ceded  to  us  with  the  rest  of 
the  colony  in  1815. 

CAPO  D'lSTRlA  (an.  v2^iV//i),  a  sea-port  town 
of  Illyria,  gov.  Trieste,  circ.  Istria,  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  IVieste,  connected  with  the 
main  laud  by  a  causeway  ^  m.  in  length,  8  m.  S. 
Trieste.  Pop.  9,186  in  1857.  The  town  is  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  with  about  30  other  churches,  and  seve- 
ral handsome  buildings ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  have  a  gloomy  appearance.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  and  has  some  superior  schools,  and  a 
prison.  Its  inbab.  manufacture  salt,  leather,  and 
soap,  and  trade  besides  in  wine,  oil,  and  fish.  The 
town  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  not  remarkably 
healthy.  Its  harbour  is  large,  but  litfele  frequented 
except  by  fishing  boats.  Capo  d'Istria  belonged, 
in  the  middle  ages,  alternately  to  the  Venetians 
and  the  Genoese. 

CAPPOQUIN,  an  inL  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Waterford,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Blackwater,  105 
ra.  SW.  bv  S.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1821,  1,826 ;  in 
1831,  2,289 ;  and  1,774  in  1861.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  figures  that  the  pop.  is  declinmg.  The 
town,  which  was  a  place  or  some  celebrity  in  the 
wars  of  1641,  is  finely  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  river,  over  which  it  has  a  wooden  bridge.  ITie 
public  buildings  are,  a  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  school-house.  Petty  sessions  arc 
held  every  alteniate  week,  and  a  party  of  the  con- 
stabulary is  stationed  here.  At  Mount  MeUeray, 
near  the  town,  is  an  abbey  of  Trappists,  who  re- 
moved thither  from  France.    Fairs  are  held  on 
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X7th  March,  31st  May,  5th  July,  20th  September, 
and  29th  October,  f  he  tide  flows  up  the  Black- 
water  to  this  place ;  but  the  navigation  to  lasonoze 
is  chiefly  by  a  cunal  four  miles  long. 

CAPKI  (an.  Caprc<B),  a  small  island  belonging 
to  Italy,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  about  4  m.  W.  Cape  Campanella 
(an.  Promontoriwn  Minervci),  Pop.  8,200  in 
1862.  llie  island  is  about  10  m.  in  circ.,  and  is 
mostly  surrounded  by  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs. 
It  principally  consisUi  of  two  great  masses  of 
rugged  calcareous  rocks ;  but  though  tlie  largest 
portion  of  its  surface  be  wild  and  impracticable,  it 
IS  in  i^arts  very  fertile ;  and  these  bemg  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity  yield  the  finest  crops,  with 
the  choicest  grapes,  ohves,  and  other  fruits.  But 
the  most  valuable  product  of  Capri  is  its  stock 
doves  and  quails,  particularly  the  latter,  which  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  caught  in  vast 
numbers.  Rows  of  nets  are  placed  across  every 
break  in  the  woods,  or  chasm  in  the  rocks,  to  in- 
tercept these  birds  in  their  annual  flights ;  and  the 
quantity  taken  is  almost  incredible. 
.  Capn  is  famous  in  history  horn  having  been  for 
about  10  years  the  retreat  of  Tiberius,  who  here 
abandoned  himself  to  debaucheries,  while  his  pro- 
scriptions filled  Rome  with  blood.  The  tyrant 
was  most  probably  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his 
favoured  residence,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of 
its  access  as  from  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  unrivalled  magnificence  of  the 
prospects  which  it  affords.  He  is  said  to  have 
built  no  fewer  than  12  villas  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  some  close  by  the  sea,  and  others  in 
more  elevated  situations.  (Tacit.  Annal.,  iv.  S  67.) 
After  his  death,  these  were  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  senate ;  but  the  ruins  of  some  of  them  still  r^ 
main ;  and  the  sculptures  found  in  these,  and  the 
medals  that  have  been  dug  up,  go  far  to  establish 
the  accuracy  of  what  would  otherwise  appear  to  be 
the  singularly  exaggerated  statements  of  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius,  as  to  the  private  life  of  the  em- 
peror. 

There  are  two  townsmen  the  island,  Anacapri, 
near  its  W.  (see  Anacapri),  and  Capri,  the  cap., 
on  its  S£.  shore.  The  latter,  situated  on  the  ac- 
clivity of  a  ridge,  has  about  1,200  inhab.,  and  a 
cathedral  and  some  other  churches, 

CAPUA  (an.  Capoa  or  Capua),  a  city  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Voltomo,  in  a 
fine  plain,  18  m.  N.  Naples,  on  the  railway  from 
Rome  to  Naples.  Pop.  10,743  in  1862.  The  town 
was  fortified  by  Yauban ;  has  a  strong  citadel,  and 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  It 
has  3  principal  streets,  2  magnificent  gates,  2  fine 
squares,  ana  3  public  fountains.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  cupola  of 
"which  is  supi)ort€d  by  18  antique  columns,  the 
church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  barracks,  and  the 
theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric ;  has 
no  fewer  than  18  pari.sh  churches,  several  convents 
for  both  sexes,  a  royal  college,  a  seminary,  a  mili- 
tary school,  and  4  hospitals.  A  great  fair  is 
annually  held  on  the  26th  November. 

The  ancient  Capua  was  situated  about  2^  m. 
from  the  modem  city,  which  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  former,  except  that  it  was  partly 
built  out  of  its  ruins.  The  remains  of  its  amphi- 
theatre, said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing 
100,000  spectators,  and  of  some  of  its  tombs  attest 
its  ancient  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  con- 
siderable town  of  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  occupies 
part  of  the  spacious  enclosure  of  the  old  city.  The 
amazing  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  com- 
mercial spirit  o^  its  inhabitants,  rendered  Capua 
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one  of  the  largest  and  richest  dties  of  ancient 
Italy.  Ita  citizens  warmly  espoused  ih^  ade  of 
Hannibal,  and  that  great  general  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  here  after  the  campaign  of  Canme. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a  false  step;  tluit  he 
ought  to  have  marched  direct  firom  Cannie  to 
Rome ;  and  that  his  soldiers,  enfeebled  by  their 
residence  in  this  luxurious  city,  henceforth  lost 
their  former  superiority.  But  there  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  foundation  for  these  statements.  Han- 
nibal, though  victorious  at  ConiuB,  was  so  far 
finom  being  able  to  attack  Rome,  that  he  was  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  upon  Naples ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  maintained  himself,  without  assistance 
from  home,  for  a  dozen  years  in  Italy  after  he  bad 
wintered  in  C^pua,  and  defeated,  during  that  period, 
several  Roman  armies,  completely  negatives  the 
idea  of  his  troops  having  been  enervated.  It  was 
hardly,  perhaps,  necessary  to  say  so  much  on  such 
a  point,  the  authority  of  Hannibal  being  of  in- 
comparably greater  weight  than  that  of  those  who 
have  presumed  to  find  fault  with  his  proceedings. 
The  old  city  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians . 

CARACAS,  an  inland  city  of  Colombia,  cap.  of 
the  repub.  of  Venezuela,  prov.  Caracas,  in  a  moun- 
tain valley  nearly  2,900  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  12  m.  SSE.  La  Guaj-ra ;  Lit  10^  SO'  N^  long. 
66^  56'  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  The  city 
is  finely  situated,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  tem- 
perate and  healthy  though  variable  climate ;  but  it 
IS  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  earthquakes :  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
Guayra  and  several  other  rivulets,  which  sapply 
many  public  and  private  fountains,  and  wash  the 
streets.  It  is  well  and  regularly  biult ;  the  streets 
are  sufficiently  wide,  paved,  and  cross  each  other 
at  ri^ht  angles;  there  are  several  squares,  the 
principal  of  which,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  has  the  ca- 
thedral on  the  E.,  the  university  on  the  S^  and 
the  prison  on  the  W.  side ;  but  is  disfigured  by 
ranges  of  low  shops  collected  in  its  centre,  where 
the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  fish  markets  are  held. 
Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  of  a  religions  cha- 
racter ;  the  cathedral  Is  spacious  but  heavily  buQt, 
and  it  is  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  its 
preservation  was  owing  during  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1812.  Previously  to  that  j-ear  there 
were  8  other  churches,  the  handsomest  of  which, 
Alta  Gracia,  was  built  by  people  of  colour;  but 
this  and  the  other  churches,  nine-tenths  of  the 
houses  in  the  city,  and  between  9,000  and  10,000 
inhab.,  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe that  then  happened.  There  are  3  con- 
vents, 2  nunneries,  and  3  hospitals;  besides  a 
theatre  capable  of  holding  perhaps  1,800  persons, 
the  pit  of  which  is  not  roofed.  The  houses  in  Caracas 
are  at  present  inferior  to  what  they  were  before 
the  earthquake  of  1812,  at  which  period  those  nf 
the  upper  classes  were  also  very  well  furnished : 
they  are  now  chiefiy  of  sun-dried  clay  or  mud,  the 
roofs  tiled,  and  the  walls  whitewashed.  La  Guayra, 
which  is  the  port  of  Caracas,  is  the  chief  trading* 
town  in  Colombia ;  but  its  merchants  are  for  the 
most  part  the  agents  of  others  in  Caracas,  and  all 
negotiations  are  conducted  in  the  capital.  This 
city  was  founded  by  Diego  Loseda  in  1567,  and, 
imder  the  Spanish  government,  was  the  seat  of 
the  captain-general  of  Venezuela. 

CAKAVACA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia, 
42  m.  WNW.  Murcia,  and  64  m.  NE.  Granada, 
on  a  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ridge, 
both  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  6,840  in  1857. 
The  town  has  four  convents,  three  hospitals,  and  a 
Jesuits*  college.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Santa  Cruz  are  on  a  height  commanding 
the  town.  In  a  mountain  on  the  W.  is  the  cavern 
of  Barquilla  and  its  beautiful  stalactites.    The 
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Ticinifcy  contains  marbles  of  various  colours,  and 
produces  grain,  pulse,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  flax, 
etparto  or  Spanish  rush,  and  pasture  for  sheep  and 
goats. 

CARCAJENTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Va- 
lencia, 7  m.  NNE.  San  Felipe.  Pop.  8,860  in 
1857.  The  town  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain, 
planted  with  white  mulberry  trees,  and  intersected 
hj  canals.  Its  streets  are  spacious,  and  the  com- 
fortable appearance  of  the  houses  announces  the 
prosperity  of  the  place.  Many  Roman  remains 
are  found  here.  Its  vicinity  produces  silk,  wheat, 
maize,  pulse,  rice,  abundance  of  oranges,  pome- 
granates, and  garden  stuffs. 

CARCASSONNE,  a  city  of  Prance,  d^p.  Aude, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Aude  by  which  it  is 
intersected ;  84  m.  W.  Narbonne,  on  the  railway 
from  Toulouse  to  Narbonne.  Pop.  20,016  in  1861. 
ITie  town  consists  of  two  parts— the  city,  situated 
on  a  hill  on  the  right  bimk  of  the  river,  and  the 
new  town,  on  a  pl^  on  its  left  bank,  the  com- 
munication between  them  being  maintained  by  a 
bridge  of  ten  arches.  The  dty,  which  is  very 
ancient,  is  surrounded  by  double  walls,  and  has  an 
old  castle.  The  new  town  is  well  built ;  has  broad 
streets  intersectiog  each  other  at  right  angles,  a 
square  shaded  b^  magnificent  plane  trees,  and 
numerous  fountains.  There  is  a  fine  promenade 
along  the  canaL  The  fortiflcations  by  which  the 
new  town  was  formerly  surrounded  have  been  de- 
molished to  make  room  for  gardens  and  boule- 
vards. Principal  public  buildings— cathedral,  wi^ 
a  fine  spire,  toe  church  of  St.  Lazarus  in  the  city, 
formerly  the  cathedral,  the  episcopal  palace,  the 
hotel  of  the  prefecture,  the  hotel  de  ville,  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  theatre.  The  halles  or  covered 
markets  are  worth  notice.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric ;  has  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  departmental  college,  a  primary 
normal  school,  a  diocesan  seminaiy  with  116 
pui^ils,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a  royal 
society  of  agriculture,  and  a  public  library  with 
C,000  vols.:  it  has  also  a  hospital  and  a  work- 
house. Carcassonne  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  patronised  by 
Colbert:  this,  however^  has  much  fallen  off, 
though,  exclusive  of  minor  articles,  it  still  fur- 
nishes aimually  about  30,000  pieces  of  cloth,  of 
which  about  24,000  are  sold  in  France,  and  6,000 
in  the  Levant.  There  aro  also  fabrics  of  stock- 
ings, linens,  and  soap ;  with  paper-works,  distil- 
leries, tanneries,  and  nail-works.  Its  commerce, 
which  is  very  considerable,  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  railway,  as  well  as  by  the  canal  du  Midi, 
a  branch  from  which  comes  to  the  town,  and 
serves  it  as  a  port 

Carcassonne  is  very  ancient,  having  been  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  days  of  Ciesar.  It 
feU  sucoessively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths 
and  Saracens,  and  suffered  much  during  the  wars 
of  the  Albigenses.  Its  last  count  c^ed  it  to 
France  in  1247. 

CARDIFF,  or  CAERDIFF,  a  pari  bor.  and 
sear-port  of  S.  Wales,  cap.  co.  Glamoigan,  on  the 
£.  bank  of  the  Taafe,  about  1^  m.  above  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  26  m.  W. 
Bristol,  and  170  J  m.  W.*  London  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  1870  in  1801;  10,077  in  1841; 
and  32,964  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other; 
Dehind  these  there  are  sevend  courts,  alleys,  and 
lanes  of  very  inferior  houses;  and  some  new 
streets,  mostly  occupied  by  Irish  labourers.  The 
castle,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  it  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  partly  oc- 
cupied by  its  proprietor,  the  Maxtiuis  of  Bute. 
B^des  the  church  of  St  John,  which  has  a  lofty 
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tower,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptistay 
Methodists,  Independents,  dtc  There  is  here,  also, 
a  CO.  gaol,  a  guildhall,  where  the  assizes  are  held, 
a  theatre,  a  bridge  over  the  Taafe,  of  five  arehee, 
and  numerous  schools  and  charities.  Cardiff  has 
become  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade,  being, 
in  fact,  the  port  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  of  the 
principal  mining  district  of  S.  Wales.  The  ex- 
ports of  iron  amount  to  about  600,000  tons  a  year, 
and  those  of  coal  to  nearly  a  million  tons.  In  the 
year  1863,  there  cleared  at  the  port  1,619  British 
vessels,  of  404,221  tons,  and  2,873  foreign  vessels, 
of  667,680  tons.  The  products  of  Merthyr  and 
Aberdare  are'  brought  to  Cardiff  by  railway,  and 
by  the  Glamorganshire  canal,  which  unites  with 
the  sea  about  1  m.  below  the  town,  and  by  the 
Taafe  Vale  railway.  But  as  the  canal  was  con- 
structed- about  fifty  years  a^,  its  basin  did  not 
afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  vastl}'  in- 
creased trafiic  of  the  place.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience, the  late  Marquis  of  Bute  con- 
structed, at  his  own  expense,  a  ship  canal  and 
docks  a  little  below  the  town.  These  works  are 
on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  The  inner  basin 
occupies  a  space  of  not  less  than  eighteen  acres ; 
and  there  is  an  outer  basin  occupying  a  space  of 
about  14  acre,  for  the  accommodation  of  ships  and 
steamers  of  large  burden.  These  great  works 
have  done  much  to  increase  the  tr^e  and  im- 
portance of  Cardiff.  And  also  the  fortune  of  their 
Eroprietor.  The  limits  of  the  pari,  and  municipal 
oundaries  coincide,  and  comprise  an  extent  of 
1,191  acres.  It  is  joined  with  the  bors.  of  Cow- 
bridge  and  Llantrissent,  in  sending  one  member 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  franchise  was  vested  m  the  burgesses.  Re- 
gistered electors  2,196  in  1866.  Markets,  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday;  fairs,  June  29,  Sept  19, 
Nov.  80. 

CARDIGAN,'a  marit  co.  of  S.  Wales,  stretch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  along  the  S£.  shore 
of  Cardigan  Bay,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Merioneth 
and  Montgomery ;  E.,  Radnor  and  Brecon ;  and 
S.,  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke.  Area  432,000 
acres ;  pop.  97,401  in  1861.  Surface  mountainous 
and  hilly,  interspersed,  however,  with  several  fine 
valleys,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  the 
Teify,  or  Teivy,  Rhddiol,  and  Ystwith,  so  called 
from  the  rivers,  the  largest  in  the  co.,  by  which 
they  are  intersected,  'fhe  soil  along  the  shore  of 
this  CO.,  particularly  between  Llan  Rhystyd  and 
Llan  Non,  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  turnip  and  barley  soil  in  the  empire ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  in  some  places  alleged  to  have  pro- 
duced, with  little  or  no  manure,  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  good,  or  at  least  tolerable  barley 
crops,  for  a  period  reaching  beyond  the  memory 
of  man,  (Davies's  S.  Wales,  1.  163.)  But  this 
continued  succession  of  com  crops  has  unhappily 
been  tried  in  places  where  the  soil  is  less  capable 
of  supporting  such  abusive  treatment ;  and,  alto- 
gether, agriculture  is  here  at  a  ver^-  low  ebb, 
being  quite  as  far  behind,  if  not  more  so,  than  in 
Caermarthen,  which  see.  Estates  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  smallest  patches,  which  in  some  districts 
are  very  numerous^  up  to  several  thousands  a  year. 
Farms  similarly  divided.  Silver,  lead,  and  copper 
have  all  been  found  in  Cardiganshire ;  and  at  one 
time  the  silver  mines  were  an  object  of  great  at- 
tention, and  >delded  a  oonriderable  produce ;  but 
for  a  lengthened  period  they  have  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  little  or  no  attention  is  now  paid 
to  those  of  copper  and  lead.  Slates  are  quarried 
in  different  parts  of  the  co.,  and  are  largely  ex- 
ported from  Cardigan  and  Aberystwith.  Manu- 
factures unimportant  Principal  towns,  Cardigan, 
Aberystwith,  Tregaron,  and  Lampeter.    At  the 
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last  mentioned  place  is  a  college,  established  in 
1822,  for  the  education  of  the  Welsh  cleiigyinen. 
Cardiganshire  contains  five  hunds.  and  sixty-five 
pars.,  and  had  15,724  inhab.  houses  in  1861.  It 
returns  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and 
one  for  the  bors.  of  Cardigan,  Aberystwith,  Lam- 
peter, and  Adpar.  Ri^tered  electors  for  the  co., 
3,180  in  1861.  Amount  assessed  to  property  tax, 
198,1772.  in  1861 ;  gross  rental  assessed  to  poor 
rate,  166,2482. 

Cardigan,  a  sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  S.  Wales, 
cap.  00.  Cardigan,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Teivy, 
5  m.  firom  its  embouchure  in  St.  George's  Channel, 
198  m.  WNW.  London.  Pop.  3,643  in  186  L  The 
principal  street  is  spacious,  but  the  others  are  nar- 
row and  irregular,  and  the  town  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  small,  mean  tenements.  Recently, 
however,  not  only  the  number  of  houses  has  been 
a  good  deal  increased,  but  their  quality  has  also 
been  materially  improved.  A  stone  bri(^  crosses 
the  liver,  and  connects  the  town  with  Bridgend, 
in  Pembrokeshire;  and  there  is  another  bridge 
across  a  deep  inlet  of  the  river  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  town.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  a  free 
grammar-school  for  thirty  boys,  a  national  and 
another  charity  school  (in  which  130  children  are 
educated),  a  handsome,  co.  hall  and  a  co.  gaoL 
Two  towers,  the  remains  of  its  ancient  castle,  still 
exist  on  a  commanding  site  above  the  river. 
Market,  Saturday ;  annual  fairs,  Feb.  18th,  April 
8th,  Sept  6th,  and  Dec.  19th.  The  town  has  no 
manufacture  of  any  consequence.  A  bar  at  the 
river's. mouth  is  a  great  impediment  to  navigation, 
and  makes  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  very  dan- 
gerous in  rough  weather.  In  moderate  weather, 
and  at  spring  tides,  vessels  of  from  300  to  400  tons 
may  come  up  to  the  town ;  but  the  general  trade 
is  confined  to  vessels  of  from  15  to  100  tons. 
There  belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1864,  118  sailing  vessels  under,*  and  69  sailing 
vessels  above  50  tons.  Total  tonnage,  10,193. 
There  were  no  steamers.  Exports,  slate,  com, 
and  butter ;  imports,  coal,  culm,  timber,  and  deahi, 
limestone,  and  articles  of  ^neral  consumption. 

Cardigan,  conjointly  with  Aberystwith,  Lam- 
peter, and  Adpar,  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  (in 
Cardigan)  was  vested  in  the  burgesses,  who  were 
creat^  by  being  presented  by  a  jury  of  burgesses 
at  the  court  of  the  oorporAtion.  Registered  electors 
167  in  1862.  The  town  is  divided  into  2  wards, 
and  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cillors. 

CARDONA,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  Cata- 
lonia, in  a  nigged  country  on  the  Cardanet,  55  m. 
NW.  Barcelona.  Pop.  3,060  in  1857.  Near  the 
town  on  the  SW.,  is  a  mountain  of  solid  rock-salt, 
which  neither  the  erosion  caused  by  the  rains,  nor 
the  mining  operations  that  have  been  continued 
for  ages,  seem  to  have  power  materially  to  dimin- 
ish. (See  Catalonia.)  Being  exceedingly  hard, 
the  rock  is  first  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  after- 
wards dug  out  with  pickaxes :  it  is  then  ground, 
and  laid  up  in  the  government  storehouses.  Vases, 
crucifixes,  and  other  articles  are  made  out  of  it, 
which  stand  very  well  in  the  atmosphere  of  Spain, 
but  soon  liquefy  in  a  moist  climate. 

CAR  EN  TAN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  LaManche, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Tante,  near  its  embouchure,  15 
m.  NNW.  St.  Lo.  Pop.  8,1 10  in  1861 .  The  town 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh,  and  is  indif- 
ferently fortified,  and  unhealthy.  Small  vessels 
come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  lace  and  cotton. 

CARIACO,  a  marit.  town  of  Venezuela,  prov. 
Cumana,  in  a  large  plain  near  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  38  m.  ENE.  Cumana ;  lat.  i(P 
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30'  N.,  long.  039  40f  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  7,500. 
The  town  is  smaU,  and  its  climate  is  unhealthy ; 
but  it  has  some  trade,  and  its  vicinity  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  with  cotton. 

CARIATI,  a  sea-port  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Cosenza,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  high  promontxiry 
washed  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  18  m.  S£.  Rossano. 
Pop.  3,133  in  1862.  Though  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, it  is  a  desolate,  wretched-looking  place,  sur- 
rounded by  dilapidated  walls,  and  having  a  castle 
in  ruins.  It  has  suffered  much  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Turks  and  Algerines,  and  more  recently 
from  the  depredations  of  brigands,  who,  in  1806, 
and  agtun  in  1864-5,  made  the  cause  of  legitimacy 
subservient  to  their  own  predatory  purposes.  It 
is  now,  however,  bei^ning  to  improve.  The  best 
manna  of  Calabria  is  found  in  its  environs,  and 
the  rivers  furnish  fish  in  abundance. 

CARIGNANO,  an  inL  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Turin,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  11  m. 
S.  Turin.  Pop.  7,912  in  1862.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls,  has  a  handsome  square,  a 
fine  church,  several  convents,  two  hospitals,  and  a 
college,  and  some  remains  of  its  ancient  castle.  A 
good  deal  of  silk  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  there  are  several  filatures  in  the  town.  Carie- 
nano  is  also  celebrated  for  its  confectionery,  it 
has  been  several  times  taken ;  the  French  Kicked 
it  in  1544. 

CARINI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  I'alermo,  ca.p, 
cant,  on  the  rivulet  of  the  siame  name,  near  where 
it  falls  into  the  sea,  12  m.  WNW.  Palermo.  Pop. 
10,827  in  1862.  The  town  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  in  a  beautiful  situation ;  is  a  respectable 
and  clean  town ;  and  has  a  Gothic  castle,  with 
several  churches,  convents,  and  public  buildings. 
Near  Carini  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ffyccaroy 
a  small  but  rich  city,  sacked  by  Nicias,  who,  on 
that  occasion,  captured  Lais,  the  famous  courte- 
zan. 

CARINTHIA  and  CARNIOLA  (Germ.  JESm- 
then  and  Krain)  Duchies  op,  two  contiguoos  in- 
land provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire;  the  former 
being  included  in  the  ancient  Noricvm,  and  the 
latter  in  lifyricum :  they  now  respectively  form  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria  as  established  in  1815,  chiefly  between  bit. 
45*  80'  and  47°  10'  N.,  and  long.  12<>  40'  and  15o 
40^  £. ;  having  N.  Salzburg  and  Styria,  E.  St3-Tia, 
S.  Croatia  and  Istria,  and  W.  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste,  the  Lombardo- Venetian  km|^«>m, 
and  the  Tyrol.  Area,  6,930  sq.  m.  (326"69  Germ.). 
Pop.  of  Carinthia  332,456,  and  of  Camiola  451,941 
in  1857.  The  pop.  is  more  dense  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  province ;  there  being  1^44  in- 
habitants to  the  Germ.  sq.  m.  in  Carinthia,  and 
2,604  in  Camiola.  These  provs.  compose  that 
part  of  Illyria  forming  the  government  of  Lay- 
bach,  and  are  divided  into  5  circles,  viz.  Carintlua 
into  Klagenfurt  and  ViUach,  or  Lower  and  Upper 
Carinthia ;  and  Camiola  into  those  of  Laybach, 
Adelsbeig,  and  Neustadtl.  The  whole  coimtQ- is 
mountainous :  the  greA  Alpine  chain  wliich  passes 
from  the  Tyrol  through  Styria  into  Hungary, 
bounds  Carinthia  on  the  N.,  and  its  southern  pa- 
rallel chain,  with  its  second  ramification,  or  the 
Julian  and  Camic  Alps,  mn  through  the  W.  and 
S.  parts  of  Carniola,  and  on  its  N.  separate  it  from 
Carinthia.  The  great  Alpine  chain  consists  in  its 
whole  extent  of  granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  mica,  and 
clay-slate,  and  other  primary  rocks,  and  contains 
many  metallic  ores ;  the  Camic  and  Julian  Alps 
have  chiefly  a  calcareous  formation,  and  the  latter 
abound  with  ravines,  caverns,  and  grottos.  They 
are  comparatively  poor  in  metallic  products, 
lliere  are  fertile  valleys  between  the  mountain 
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ranges ;  but  the  country  generally  is  sterile  and 
bare,  and  does  not  yield  com  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  its  inhabitants,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  by  imports  from  Hungary.  Carinthia  is 
more  abundantly  watered  tlum  Camiola:  the 
Drave  intersects  the  former  prov.  in  its  whole 
length ;  the  Save  rises  in  the  latter,  and  runs  with 
a  SE.  course  through  its  N.  and  £.  divisions :  both 
greatly  assist  the  trafiic  of  these  provinces.  There 
are  several  moderate-sized  lakes,  as  the  Worthsee, 
Ossiacher-see,  Muhlstadter-see,  in  the  central  part 
of  Carinthia,  and  the  Czirknitzer-see  and  others  in 
the  W.  and  NW.  parts  of  Camiola,  besides  many 
fltaiall  ones.  The  temperature  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  elevation ;  but,  except  in  S.  Camiola,  the 
climate  is  generally  cold,  and  unfavourable  to 
agriculture.  The  surface  of  the  conjoined  provs. 
is  thus  divided : — Arable  land,  678,993  £ng.  acres ; 
vineyards,  23,909  do.;  meadows  and  gardens, 
792,015  do.;  commons,  1,085,089  do.;  foresta, 
2,174,177  do. :  total,  4,765,285  do. 

The  respective  quantities  of  the  chief  agricul- 
tural products  are  stated  to  be — Wheat,  88,184 
£ng.  quarters ;  rye,  187,261  do. ;  barley,  126,862  do.; 
oats,  351,674  do.;  wine,  8,850,601  Eng.  imp.galL 

Wheat,  barlej,  and  wine  are  principally  pro- 
duced in  Camiola;  rye  and  oats  in  Carmtnia. 
Buckwheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  also 
grown,  and  the  flax  of  Camiola  is  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  empire.  The  extent  of  surface  devoted 
to  gardens  and  vineyards  in  Carinthia  is  very  in- 
ferior to  that  so  appropriated  in  Camiola,  in  the 
S.  of  which  duchy  the  finest  apricots,  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  and  plums  are  produced,  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  good  wine.  Oti  the  other 
hand,  in  Carinthia,  the  pastiure  lands  are  exten- 
sive, and  cattle  are  reared  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  in  Camiola.  The  horses,  which  are  lar^  and 
strong,  are  bred  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  and 
elsewhere  in  Upper  Carinthia.  The  sheep  yield  only 
inferior  wooL  Hogs  and  goats  are  plentiful.  The 
Alps  are  inhabited  by  bears, which  make  great  havoc 
amongst  smaller  animals.  Chamois,  deer,  hares, 
and  foxes  are,  however,  found,  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  feathered  game.  The  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  especially  the  Ehrave  and  the  Ossiacher-see, 
abound  with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  superior  fish. 
Bees  are  numerous,  especially  in  S.  Camiola ;  of 
late  years  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  has  increased. 
The  principal  wealth  of  Carinthia  is  in  the  produce 
of  its  mines.  Iron  is  found  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  primary  Alpine  chain,  and  is  also 
procured  in  the  Camic  Alps.  Copper  ia  mined  in 
several  places,  but  although  the  quantity  of  ore  be 
inexhaustible,  the  hardness  of  the  stone  in  which 
it  is  found  and  other  difficulties  oppose  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  attainment  of  any  great  supply  of 
metal.  The  lead  mine  of  the  ore-mountam  near 
Yillach  is  the  largest  and  most  productive  of  that 
metal  in  the  empire:  it  yields  annually  83,000 
centner  of  pure  metal :  other  mines  in  the  duchy 
afford  yearlv  about  20,000  centner.  Zinc,  silver, 
and  quicksilver  are  likewise  met  with,  and  near 
HUttenberg  antimony  is  found  in  conjunction  with 
iron.  There  are  some  iron  and  lead  mines  in  Car- 
niola,  but  those  of  the  greatest  importance  in  that 
prov.  are  the  celebrated  Quicksilver  mines  of  Idria, 
the  richest  in  Europe.  Coal,  peat,  marble,  build- 
ing stone,  various  clays,  talc,  asbestos,  jasper, 
beryl,  opal,  emerald,  garnets,  are  found  in  vanous 
parts  or  the  country.  The  following  shows  the 
average  annual  produce  of  some  of  the  mines  in 
ix>th  provinces : — Bar  iron,  271,925  cwt ;  cast  iron, 
9,942  cwt. ;  lead  and  lead  ore,  60,893  cwt. ;  copper, 
78  cwt. ;  coals,  49,614  cwt 

Manufacturing  industry  in  Carinthia  is  mostly 
confined  to  working  up  its  raw  produce,  and  espe- 
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dally  its  metallic  ores.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  furnaces  and  forges,  iron-plate  ana  steel-works. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  woollen,  silk,  ami 
cotton  factories,  situated  chiefly  at  Klagenfurt, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  In  Camiola  the 
manufactures  are  more  important,  although  still 
inferior  in  amount  to  those  in  many  other  Aus- 
trian provinces.  Most  of  the  raral  male  popula- 
tion follow  linen  weaving,  in  addition  to  their 
agricultural  occupations;  while  their  Fives  spin 
thread.  Both  these  articles  are  generally  coarse ; 
but  there  are  some  fine  linen  and  lace  manufac- 
tures, and  many  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  worsted 
stockings,  and  leather.  Iron  manufactures,  and 
others  of  wooden  articles,  also  occupy  many  hands ; 
and  in  Laybach,  the  capital  of  Camiola,  there  is 
a  very  extensive  porcelain  and  earthenware  fac- 
tory. The  principal  exports  firom  Camiola  are 
steel  wares,  timber,  ana  wooden  articles,  glass 
wares,  linens,  felt  hats,  wax,  wine,  to  CarinUiia ; 
flour  to  Trieste ;  and  quicksilver  to  Lower  Austria. 
Ita  imports  are  Hungarian  and  Italian  wines,  salt, 
oil,  fruit,  colonial  produce,  with  coffee,  sugar, 
various  manufactured  fabrics,  tobacco,  and  a  large 
supply  of  homed  cattle.  The  exports  of  home 
produce  are  not  probably  much  below  the  value  of 
Its  imports ;  but  considerable  wealth  is  derived  U> 
the  prov.  from  the  traffic  through  it,  and  convey- 
ance of  goods  from  Austria,  Carinthia,  Croatia,  to 
Trieste,  and  the  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
town  of  Qottscheer,  where  a  German  colony  is 
situated,  has  a  remarkable  commercial  activity, 
and  its  goods  are  widely  diffused  over  Hungary 
and  the  KW.  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  Europe :  Laybach,  the  cap., 
is  the  other  chief  place  of  trade.  The  exports  of 
Carinthia  are  almost  confined  to  its  raw  and  manu- 
factured mineral  products,  and  cattle.  Klagen- 
furt, the  cap.,  and  Yillach,  are  its  principal  com- 
mercial towns.  The  inhab.  of  these  provs.  are 
mostly  of  the  Slavonian  race,  denominate  Wendes 
or  Vandals ;  in  Carinthia,  however,  those  of  Ger- 
man are  to  those  of  Slavjonian  stock  as  172  to  95. 
The  Drave  formerly  separated  the  two  racei<s. 
Carinthia  and  Camiola  have  each  their  own  pro- 
vincial diet,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  (See  Aus- 
tria.) The  high  criminal  and  other  judicial  courts 
of  Carinthia  are  at  Klagenfurt  The  Lutheran 
religion  made  considerable  progress  in  this  prov. 
in  the  16th  centur>',  until  checked  by  the  govern- 
ment :  there  are  now  scarcely  20,000  Proteatant^, 
mostly  in  Upper  Carinthia.  The  whole  pop.  of 
Camiola  is  Roman  Catholic^ — a  robust,  contented, 
and  fragal  people.  The  Carinthians  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  character  and  disposition  of 
Italians.  They  are  said  to  be  more  inclined  to  in- 
dolence than  their  southem  neighbours,  and  aro 
often  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Both  provs. 
formed  parts  of  the  empire  of  Charlema^e,  an(i 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Friuli.  After 
passing  through  various  hands,  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria became  possessed  of  Camiola  in  1245,  and  of 
Carinthia  in  1821.  In  1809  these  countries  were 
annexed  to  the  empire  'of  Napoleon,  and  remained 
connected  with  it  till  1814,  when  they  were  re- 
stored to  Austria. 

CARIPE,  a  town  and  valley  in  Venezuela,  prov. 
Cumana,  40  m.  SE.  that  city.  The  town  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Chayma  Indian  missions.  The 
valley  is  celebrated  for  a  remarkable  cavern  in  a 
limestone  formation,  at  least  2,800  ft.  in  depth, 
and  for  some  distance  60  or  70  ft.  high.  It  is  in- 
habited by  multitudes  of  birds,  called  gtiacharas, 
a  species  of  Caprimulgus,  the  young  of  which  are 
annually  destroved  in  great  numbers  by  the  In- 
dians, for  the  salee  of  the  fat  with  which  the  lining 
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membrane  of  their  abdomen  is  laden,  and  of  which 
excellent  oil  is  made.  Humboldt  visited  this  ca- 
vern.   (See  his  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  ii.) 

C  ARISBROORE,  a  pur.  and  village  of  England, 
Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  W.  Medina^  situated  by  a 
rivulet,  at  the  base  of  a  conical  hill,  surmounted 
by  its  castle  or  fortress,  78  m,  SW.  London.  Area 
of  par.  8,800  acres :  pop.  of  doj  7,502  in  1861.  Some 
portions  of  the  fortress  are  very  old ;  but  it  was 
repaired  and  greatly  augmented  in  the  reign  of 
Euzabeth.  The  walls  of  the  old  fortress  (a  paral- 
lelogram enclosing  an  area  of  1^  acre,  with  its 
keep  in  the  centre)  are  comprised  within  the  more 
modem  fortifications,  which  enclose  an  area  of 
about  twenty  acres.  The  latter  have  five  bastions 
and  a  deep  moat,  and  are  connected  with  a  fine 
terrace,  nearly  1  m.  in  length.  The  par.  church 
stands  on  an  acclivity  opposite  the  castle :  it  is  a 
Korman  structure,  originally  attached  to  a  Cis- 
tercian monasteiy,  founded*  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror ;  some  remains  of  which  exist  at  a  farm- 
house on  its  site.  The  most  celebrated  event  in 
the  annals  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  is  the  confinement 
of  Charles  I.  for  thirteen  months  within  its  walls, 
immediately  previous  to  his  being  delivered  up  to 
the  parliamentary  forces.  Subsequently,  his  chil- 
dren were  also  imprisoned  in  this  castle ;  and  his 
eldest  daughter  died  in  it,  at  the  age  of  fiifteen.  It 
continues  to  be  the  residence  and  head-quarters  of 
the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  are  usually  stationed  in  it. 
There  are  many  pleasant  villas  scattered  over  the 

garish ;  within  which,  also,  is  the  general  work- 
ouse  of  the  island. 

CARLEE,  a  small  village  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Aurungabad,  84  m.  NW.  Poonah,  near  which  are 
some  remarkable  cave-temples,  excavated  in  a 
spur  from  a  chain  of  hills  running  E.  and  W. ;  the 
chief  cavern  is  said  to  be  6,000  ft,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  faces  due  W.  A  little  to  the  left, 
before  the  entrance,  stands  a  large  pillar,  sur- 
mounted by  three  sculptured  lions  back  to  back. 
The  temple  is  entered  under  a  noble  horse-shoe 
arch,  thsough  a  small  s(}uare  doorway  in  a  kind  of 
portico  screen,  which  in  great  part  fills  up  the 
arch,  and  abounds  with  laboured  workmanship. 
To  one  third  of  its  height,  it  is  covered  with  va- 
rious figures  in  bas-relief;  and  one  of  these  in  a 
dancing  attitude  is  exceedingly  graceful :  the  ends 
of  this  screen  are  occupied  to  the  same  height  with 
the  figures  of  gigantic  elephants,  projecting  in  alto- 
relievo,  and  well  carved.  After  entering  flie  cave, 
which  is  40  paces  long  by  14  broad,  Mrs.  Graham 
observes,  *  when  we  looked  round,  we  almost  fan- 
cied ourselves  in  a  Gothic  cathedral.'  Unlike  the 
Buddhic  cave-temples  of  Bau^,  Ellora,  Ac,  the 
roof  is  arched,  rising  to  an  astonishing  height,  sup- 
ported by  twenty-one  pillars  alone  each  side,  and 
above  these  by  ribs  of  t«ak,  which  are  fitted  by 
teeth  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  rock  above. 
The  piUars  are  mostly  hexagonal,  each  with  a  bell- 
shaped  capital,  surmounted  by  two  elephants  with 
their  trunks  entwined,  and  each  carrying  one 
female,  and  two  male,  figures.  On  several  of  the 
columns  there  are  inscriptions,  which  have  recently 
been  translated  (see  Journal  of  the  Asiat  Soc.  of 
Bengal,  voL  ill.),  and  from  one  of  them  it  would 
appear  that  this  temple  was  constructed  a.d.  176. 
The  cave  is  semicircular  at  its  termination :  oppo- 
site the  entrance  is  a  structure  with  a  dome,  on 
which  is  fixed  a  huge  teak  umbrella,  «n  ornament 
common  in  the  temples  of  Buddha ;  but  no  sepa- 
rate cells,  opening  from  the  main  temple,  have 
been  noticed,  though  such  have  been  supposed  cha- 
racteristic of  Buddhic  structures.  (Graham,  Journal 
of  a  Kesid.  in  India,  pp.  63-65.) 

CARLE  NTINI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse, 
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19  m.  NW.  Syracuse.  Pop.  4,954  in  1862.  Th« 
town  was  built  by  Charles  V.  for  the  head-quarten 
of  the  Sicilian  army;  but  tlie  design  was  never 
completed,  and  since  the  earthquake  of  1693,  by 
which  it  was  partially  destroyed,  it  has  become  a 
miserable  place. 

CARLINGFORD,  a  sea-port  town  of  IreUnd, 
CO.  Louth,  on  the  S.  side  of  Carlingford  lough,  10 
m.  E.  Dundalk,  Pop.  of  town  777,  and  of  parish 
7,039  m  1861.  Carlingford  lough  is  8  m.  in  depth, 
by  from  1  to  1^  m.  wide,  with  deep  water  and 
secure  anchorage,  but  being  situated  between  lofty 
mountains,  is  liable  to  sudden  squalls.  The  bar 
at  the  entrance  has  8  fK  water  at  low-water  springs, 
17  ft.  at  ordinary  high  water,  and  26  ft.  at  ^mngau 
This  bay  is  well  stocked  with  excellent  oysters, 
the  fishing  of  which  employs  most  part  of  the  pop. 
of  Carlingford.  The  town  returned  2  mems.  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the 
Union. 

CARLISLE,  a  city  of  England,  co.  Cumberland, 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  an  extensive  plain  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Eden,  Caldew,  and  Petcril,  which 
nearly  surround  it ;  250  m.  NNW.  London  by  road, 
and  800*  m.  by  London  and  North- Western  rail- 
way. Tlie  pop.  of  the  citv  was  10.221  in  1801 ; 
23,012  in  1841 ;  and  29,417  in  186i.  The  creat 
increase  of  pop.  is  attributed  to  the  mcrease  of  ma^ 
nufactures,  and  the  influx  of  Irishmen  and  Scotch- 
men to  the  mills  and  railroads. 

The  Eden  is  crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge,  finished 
in  1817,  consisting  of  five  large  and  five  smaller 
arches ;  the  Caldew  has  two  bribes,  and  the  smaller 
stream  of  the  Peteril  one.  The  principal  streets 
diverge  from  the  market-place,  an  irr^ular  area 
in  the  middle  of  the  town :  though  not  regularly 
arranged,  several  of  them  are  well  built,  and  th^ 
are  generally  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  plenti- 
fullv  supplied  with  water. 

CfarUsle  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded  by 
Henry  I.,  and  remodelled  by  Henry  VIII.  afta- 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  with  whose 
lands  he  largely  endowed  it.  'llie  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  extends  over  93  pars.,  containing  the 
whole  of  Westmoreland  and  great  part  of  Cumber- 
land. The  revenues  of  the  see  amount  at  an  ave- 
rage to  4,5002.  per  annum.  The  cathedr^,  having 
been  repaired  at  different  periods,  exhibits  various 
kinds  of  architecture ;  the  E.  window  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  England.  The 
dignitaries,  besides  the  bishop,  are  a  dean,  4  pre- 
bendaries, and  8  minor  canons.  The  nave  of  the 
cathedral  forms  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Mary : 
that  of  St.  Cuthbert  is  a  plain  building,  erected  in 
1778.  There  are  three  other  churches,  and  places 
of  worship  for  I^resbyterians,  Independent^  two 
denominations  of  Methodists,  Bapt»t«,  K  Catho- 
lics, and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  grammar- 
school  was  founded'  by  Henry  VIII.  There  are 
also  Lancastrian  and  national  sdiools,  St.  Patrick's 
school  for  educating  400  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  a  school  of  industry  for  females,  llje 
county  mfurmary  is  in  the  town,  and  it  has  a  fever 
hospital  and  a  dispensary.  An  academy  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  was  formed  in  1822, 
a  mechanics'  institute  in  1824,  and  a  litcraxy  and 
philosophical  institution  in  1835:  a  handsome 
building,  erected  in  1839,  for  the  accommodation 
of  these  societies,  contains  a  museum  and  a  theatre 
for  lectures.  There  are  two  subscription  libraries 
and  news-rooms — one  of  the  latter,  a  chaste  new 
building,  opened  in  1831 — and  several  weekly 
newspapers.  The  environs  aflbrd  many  dellj^tful 
rides  and  walks.  Races  take  place  in  autumn  at 
the  Swifts,  a  fine  course  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Eden.  The  ancient  castle,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence  over  the  river,  conasts  of  an  outward 
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ud  inner  wall,  each  of  p^reat  thickness,  and  of  a 
great  square  tower,  constructed  according  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  defence.  The  ramparts  command 
a  yeiy  fine  view.  It  is  now  used  only  as  an  in- 
fantry barrack  and  armoury. 

Cviide  is  a  coiporation  by  prescription;  and 
obtained  confirmations  and  extensions  of  its  privi- 
leges  by  a  series  of  18  charters,  terminating  with 
13  Charles  I.,  which  was  the  governing  d^arter. 
Under  the  new  municipal  act,  the  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  common- 
conncilmen,  chosen  annually  by  the  rate-payers. 
There  are  eight  guilds  or  fraternities  of  trades, 
admi^ion  into  any  of  which  is  by  birth  or  ap- 
prenticeship only ;  and  admission  into  one  of  the 
guilds  is  a  preliminary  requisite  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  Carlisle  has  sent  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. :  the  right  of  election, 
previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  in  resident 
and  non-resident  freemen.  The  boundaries  of  the 
parL  bor.  were  extended  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so 
as  to  embrace,  not  merely  the  city,  but  also 
the  suburbs  and  a  considerable  contiguous  circle. 
Registered  electors  1,418  in  1865,  of  whom  331 
freemen.  The  election  of  members  for  the  E. 
division  of  the  co.  is  also  held  here. 

llie  court  of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  sits  weekly, 
and  holds  personal  pleas  to  any  amount  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
A  county  court  is  also  established  here.  There  is 
no  city  gaol,  prisoners  being  confined  in  the  county 
gaol,  an  extensive  and  well-constructed  building 
at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  city,  or  in  the  house  of 
onrrection :  a  subterranean  passage,  through  which 
the  prisoners  are  brought  to  trial,  coimccts  both 
these  places  of  confinement  with  the  county  court- 
house. The  county  assizes,  and  the  quarter  ses- 
sions, at  Easter  and  Midsummer,  are  held  in  this 
building,  which  was  erected  in  1810  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  citadel :  it  has  two  magnificent  towers. 
The  revenues  of  the  corporation  amounting  in 
1861  to  Sy36dL — exclusive  of  the  profits  of  the  gas 
works,  which  belong  to  the  corporation— -arise  from 
tolls, 'rentjt,  and  shares  in  pubUc  companies. 

The  buildings  for  corporate  and  other  public 
purposes  connected  with  the  government  of  the 
place,  are  the  town-hall,  gmldhaQ,  and  council- 
chamber.  Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the 
town,  employing  about  2,000  hands.  The  hatting 
trade  is  also  extensive;  and  there  are  sevenu 
dye-works,  print-works,  iron-foimdri^  tan-yards, 
and  breweries.  Coal  for  manufacturing  and  do- 
mestic purposes  is  brought  from  Gilsland,  12  m, 
distant;  and  from  other  collieries,  about  20  m. 
distant  A  considerable  part  of  the  manufacturing 
pop.  of  Carlisle  used  to  be  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  city  is  thriving,  and 
its  general  aspect  is  good.  Its  situation,  on  the 
great  N.  W.  line  of  railway  from  London  and 
Manchester  to  Glasgow  and  Edinbui^h,  gives 
great  facilities  to  its  trade,  which  is  sull  further 
promoted  by  the  railways  connecting  it  with  New- 
castle, on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Mar>'port  and 
Whitehaven,  on  the  other.  The  navigation  of  the 
Kden  being  greatly  impeded  by  shoals,  a  canal, 
suitable  for  vessels  of  100  tons'  burden,  has  beeu 
cut  to  Bowness,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  1  m.  distant 
The  trade  with  Liverpool  and' Ireland  is  carried  on 
by  steamers.  It  has  been  made  a  sea-port  and 
there  bebnged  to  it,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
12  sailing  vessels  of  under,  and  14  vessels  of  above 
20  tons.  Total  tonnage  2,264.  Gross  customs' 
revenue  32,164/.  in  1862,  and  28,803/.  in  1863. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  has 
been  supposed  to  correspond  pretty  closely  with 
the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  England  and 
Wales ;  and  Mr.  Milne,  proceeding  on  this  hypo- 
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thesis,  constructed  a  table  of  mortality  from  ob^ 
servations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham  m  this  city. 
This  table  has  been  adopted  by  various  insurance 
offices.  It  gives  a  decidedly  lower  rate  of  mortality 
than  the  ^rthompton  table,  which,  previously  to 
its  appearance,  was  the  only  one  in  use. 

Markets  on  Wednesdi^s  and  Saturdays ;  fairs 
on  the  Saturdays  before  Whitsuntide  and'  Martin- 
mas ;  also  a  statute-fair  on  26th  Aug.  and  14  davs 
after,  during  the  continuance  of  which  no  attach- 
ment from  the  city  civil  courts  can  be  executed ; 
and  another  on  19th  Sept  The  banks  are,  the 
Carlisle  Citv  and  District  Bank,  the  Carlisle  and 
Cumberland  Banking  Co.,  a  branch  of  the  Cumber- 
land Union  Banking  Co.,  the  House  of  Monkhouse, 
Head,  and  Co.,  and  a  savings'  bank.  The  village  of 
Stanwix,  N.  of  the  Eden,  may  be  considered  as  a  sub- 
urb of  Carlisle,  though  not  included  within  its  cor- 
porate or  parliamentary  limits.  Its  ancient  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Michael,  is  built  on  the  site  and  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  station  of  Congavata, 
which  stood  along  the  rampart  of  the  wall  of  Se  verus. 

Carlisle  was  a  Roman  station,  under  the  name 
of  Luguvallum,  as  is  attested  by  vestiges  of  the 
Roman  wall,  and  by  many  Roman  relics  discovered 
here  at  various  times.  The  Saxons  called  it  Caer 
Luil^  whence  its  present  name  is  derived.  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror  built  the  castle;  and  during  the 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  Carlisle  was 
a  frequent  object  of  attack.  It  surrendered,  with- 
out makingany  opposition,  to  the  Pretender  Charles 
Edward,  in  1745 ;  but,  on  his  being  compelled  to 
evacuate  it  on  the  approach  of  the  British  forces, 
he  left  behind  him  a  small  garrison,  which  sur- 
rendered at  discretion :  the  ofiicers  of  this  garrison 
were  subsequently  executed  at  London  as  traitors, 
and  their  heads  exposed  on  the  gates  and  walls  of 
Carlisle. 

CARLOFORTE,  a  sea^port  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  on  the  small  island  of  San  Pietro,  near  the 
SW.  coast  of  Sardinia ;  lat  39°  8'  28"  N.,  long. 
8«  17'  28"  E.  *  Pop.  8,405  m  1862.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  some  fortifications. 
It  is  moderately  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  anchovy  and  coral  fisheries,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt 

CARLOTA,  LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova, 
cap.  dep.  of  its  own  name,  17  m.  SW.  Cordova. 
Pop.  2,360  in  1857.  The  town  is  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  foreign  colonists — the  majority  of  them 
Germans— phuited  in  Andalusia,  in  1768,  in  the 
view  of  peopling  and  fertilising  the  Sierra  Morena. 
It  is  a  i)retty  town,  and  the  inhab.,  who  are  clean 
and  thriving,  have  some  manufactures  of  hempen 
and  linen  cloths. 

CARLO  W,  or  CATIIERLOUGH,  an  inl  co.  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  lying  mostly  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Barrow,  having  S.  and  E.  Wexford  and 
Wicklow,  N.  the  latter  and  Kildare,  and  W. 
Queen's  co.  and  Kilkenny.  Area  219,863  acres,  of 
which  23,030  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog. 
Surface  on  the  S.  border  mountainous,  but  else- 
where (?ently  undulating.  Besides  the  Barrow,  by 
which  It  is  partly  intersected  and  partly  bounded, 
it  is  watered  by  the  Slaney.  Soil  in  the  uphmds 
a  light  gravel;  in  the  lowlands  a  fertile  loam. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  dairy  cos.  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  stock  of  cows  has  latterly  been  a  good 
deal  ameliorated  by  the  introduction  of  Ayrshire, 
and  other  improved  breeds  fipom  Great  Britain. 
Estates  middle-sized ;  and  that  minute  division  of 
land  among  the  occupiers,  so  destructive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  has  prevailed  less 
here  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Agri- 
culture is,  in  consequence,  in  a  much  more 
advanced  state  here  than  in  manv  otlier  Irish  cos. ; 
I  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  hmd  under  green 
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crop ;  and  improved  farming  implements  are  pretty 
generally  introduced.  Manufactures  and  minerals 
of  no  importance.  Carlow  is  divided  into  6  ban 
ronles  and  50  puishes,  and  sends  d  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  the  co.,  and  1  for  the  bor.  of 
Carlow.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  2,475  in 
1864.  Pop.  86^8  in  1841,  and  57,187  in  1861. 
Gross  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  in- 
come tax,  187,989/.  in  1857,  and  154,907/.  in  1862. 

Carlow,  a  parL  bor.,  the  principal  town  of  the 
above  oo.,  and  the  place  where  the  assizes  are  held, 
on  the  Barrow,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Burren, 
45  m.  SSW.  Dublin,  on  the  South  Eastern  railway. 
Top.  of  parL  bor.  10,409  in  1841,  and  8,978  in 
1861.  The  town,  properly  so  called,  lies  wholly 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  but  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  the  suburb  of  Graigue,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  in  Queen's  co. :  this  sub- 
urb has  been  included  in  the  parL  bor.,  which 
extends  over  a  space  of  572  acres.  It  is  a  well- 
built,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  thriving  town.  It 
has  an  old  castle  now  in  ruins,  but  once  a  place  of 
considerable  strength  and  importance;  a  parish 
church  with  a  spire ;  a  handsome  R.  Cath.  cathe- 
dral church,  opened  in  1834 ;  a  R.  Cath.  college 
and  convent ;  barracks  ;  a  lunatic  district  asylum 
for  the  COS.  of  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and 
Kilkenny,  erected  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  nearlv 
26,000/. ;  an  elegant  new  court-house,  a  co.  gaol, 
and  CO.  infirmary.  Besides  the  K  Cath.  college, 
fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  200  students,  there 
is  a  diocesan  school,  and  numerous  charity-schools 
both  fur  Protestants  and  Catholics.  There  are  also 
several  charitable  institutions. 

Being  situated  on  a  main  line  of  railway,  as 
well  as  on  a  navigable  river,  conununicating  with 
Waterford  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Dublin,  by 
means  of  the  Grand  Canal,  on  the  other,  Cariow 
has  a  very  considerable  trade.  It  is  a  great  mart 
for  the  agricultural  produce,  particularly  the  com 
and  butter,  of  the  surrounding  country,  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  sent  down  the  river  to  Waterford 
for  exportation.  Ithas  also  some  large  flour  mills, 
and  an  extensive  malting  business ;  and  fumishes 
considerable  supplies  both  of  flour  and  malt  to 
Dublin.    The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  a  branch  here. 

Carlow  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
various  charters ;  by  the  last  of  these  in  1671,  the 
bor.  consists  of  a  sovereign,  elected  annually,  and 
twelve  self-elected^ free  burgesses.  From  1613 
down  to  the  union  with  Great  Britain  it  sent  two 
mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  since  the  union  it 
has  sent  one  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C,  who, 
till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  was  returned 
by  the  sovereign  and  buigesses.  Registered  elec- 
tors 236  in  1862. 

CARLOW  ITZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states, 
Slavonia,  within  the  military  frontier,  circ.  Peter- 
wardein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  4  m. 
SE.  Peterwardein.  Pop.  4,350  in  1857,  mostly  of 
Servian  descent.  Many  of  the  dwellmgs  are  mere 
huts,  and  it  is  only  in  part  paved.  It  contains  a 
Greek  cathedral,  two  other  Greek  churches,  a  R. 
Cath.  church,  a  hospital,  seminaries  for  the  Greek 
and  Cath.  clergy,  a  Greek  lyceum,  and  a  Cath, 
high-school.  The  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  the 
town  is  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  number  of  R 
Cath.  and  Greek  magistrates.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  the  only  one  belonging  to  that 
church  in  the  Austrian  empire,  to  whom  all  the 
Austro-Greek  clergy  are  subordinate. 

CARLSBAD,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  famous  for  its 
hot  springs,  on  the  Tepel,  near  tlie  Eger,  72  m. 
WXW.  Prague,  Stationary  pop.  4,384  in  1857. 
The  town  lies  in  a  low  narrow  valley,  siurounded 
by  hiUs,  covered  with  every  variety  of  foliage,  and 
afTording  the  most  extensive  and  varied  prospects. 
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The  town  connsts  principally  of  lo 
and  hotels,  for  the  accommodation  of  vinton  to 
the  waters ;  but  it  has  some  good  shops  and  private  I 
houses,  with  a  theatre,  assembly  and  reading-  ! 
rooms.  The  Sprudel,  the  principal  spring,  is  the 
hottest  in  Europe:  its  temperature  oeing  about 
59^  Reau.,  or  165  Fahr.  The  expansive  foroe  of 
the  steam  below  forces  up  the  water  in  jets  to  a 
considerable  height;  and  to  guard  againiit  the 
danger  that  has  sometimes  arisen  from  the  ob- 
struction of  the  apertures  by  which  the  water  and 
vapour  escape,  it  has  been  covered  over  by  a  solid 
bed  of  masonry.  There  are  several  other  springs ; 
that  of  Muhlbfunnen,  which  is  the  most  commonly 
drank,  has  a  temperature  of  138^  Fah.  Baths  of 
all  sorts  are  fitted  up  with  every  accommodation. 
The  waters  are  efficacious  in  a  great  variety  of 
complaints,  but  chiefly  in  those  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  The  walks  and  promenades  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  have  a  great  deal  of  roman- 
tic beauty  and  interest.  The  number  of  visiton 
in  the  season  varies  from  10,000  to  15,000  every 
vear,  including  nearly  always  some  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe. 

Carlsbad,  now  the  most  fashionable  and  aii»- 
tocratic  watering-plaoe  in  Europe,  is  of  compa- 
ratively recent  origin.  The  sprmgs  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  1376,  bv  the  emperor 
Charles  lY.,  who,  when  hunting  m  the  vicinity, 
was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  a  hound 
that  had  faUen  into  one  of  the  springs.  The  town 
belongs  to  the  emperor.  A  celebrated  congress 
was  held  here  in  1819. 

C  ARLSBURG,  or  KARLSBURG,  a  royal  town 
of  Transylvania,  co.  Unter-Albens,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Maroe,  82  m.  N  W.  HennansUdt ;  Ut.  46^ 
5'  21"  N.,  lon^.  280  25'  10"  E.  Pop.  6,034  in 
1857.  It  consists  of  the  upper  town  or  citadel 
built  on  a  hill,  and  the  lower  town,  situated 
beneath  it.  The  citadel  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  seven  bastions,  and  its  principal  gate  is 
adorned  with  some  fine  sculptures.  The  town 
has  a  handsome  R.  Cath.  church,  containing  the 
tombs  and  monuments  of  John  Huniades,  and  se- 
veral royal  and  other  persons^;  the  fijie residence 
of  the  Gishops  of  Tnmsylvania,  a  canons'  college, 
containing  the  provincial  archives,  royal  mint, 
observatory  with  a  fine  collection  of  apparatus, 
several  libraries  and  scientific  collections,  an  ar- 
senal and  barracks.  There  are  also  a  hospiud, 
an  ecclesiastical  Ivceum,  college,  and  primary 
BchooL  From  the  lower  town  a  oridge,  210  paces 
in  length,  passes  over  the  Maros. 

CARLSCROXA,  or  CARLSCROON,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  cap.  prefecture 
Blekin^;  Ut.  56®  10'  9"  N.,  long.  16°  33'  25"E.  Pop. 
15,951  m  1858.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is 
built  on  the  small  rock]^  island  of  Tros-oe,  and 
the  rest  on  some  adjoining  islets ;  the  commu- 
nication with  the  mainland  being  maintained 
partlv  bv  a  mound,  and  partly  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  haxhour  is  laige  and  safe,  with  water  sufficient 
to  fioat  the  largest  ships.  It  has  three  entrances, 
but  the  only  one  practicable  for  laige  vessels  is  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town,  and  is  daended  by  two 
strong  forts.  The  dry  docks  constructed  here,  for 
the  building' and  repair  of  men-of-war,  have  be»i 
formed  at  a  vast  expense ;  they  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  granite 
rock.  The  town  is  well  built,  consbting  partly 
of  brick,  but  principally  of  wooden  houses.  The 
arsenal,  and  other  buildings  connected  with  the 
docks  and  shipping,  are  on  a  laige  scale;  and  there 
are  also  two  handsome  churches,  an  hotel  for  tbe 
prefect,  a  hospital,  and  a  lazaretto.  There  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  good  water ;  that  which  is  ob- 
tained firom  the  weUs  sunk  in  the  town  is  farackisb. 
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BO  that  when  rain-water  fails,  recourse  has  to  be 
had  to  springs  distant  about  3  m.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  canvas  and  linen,  with  anchor 
forges  and  tanneries.  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
but  inconsiderable ;  the  exports  consist  principally 
of  iron,  copper,  steel,  potash,  tar,  and  pitch. 

Carlscrona  derives  its  name  and  origin  from 
Charles  XL,  who,  in  1680,  conferred  on  it  con- 
siderable privileges,  and  removed  the  fleet  thither 
from  Stockholm;    It  has  since  continued  to  be  the 

;  principal  station  of  the  Swedish  fleet ;  but  the 
admiralty,  which  had  been  long  seated  here,  was, 
in  1776,  transferred  to  Stockholm.   In  1790,  it  suf- 

!         iered  severelv  from  a  fire. 

CAKLSHAMN,  or  KARLSHAFEN,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Sweden,  prov.  Bleking,  cap.  tuerad.,  on 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nie,  55  m.  W. 
Carlscrona ;  lat  66^  12'  40"  N.,  long.  14^  61'  E. 

j  Pop.  6,730  in  1858.  The  town  has  two  churches, 
a  hospital,  with  considerable  manufactures  of  can- 
vas, woollens,  and  tobacco,  and  building-yards. 
The  harbour  is  small,  but  safe.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  iron,  timber,  potash,  pitch,  and  tar.  Being 
built  principallv  of  wood,  it  has  sometimes  suffered 
severely  from  fires. 

I  CARLSRUHE  {Charle$'$  Rest),  a  city  of  Ger- 

I  many,  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circ. 
Middle  Rhine,  residence  of  the  grand  duke,  and 
seat  of  the  administration  and  principal  state 
authorities,  in  the  fine  plain  of  the  Haardwald, 
which  surrounds  it  on  the  N.  and  W. ;  4  m.  £.  the 
Rhine,  37  m.  WNW.  Stutteardt,  67  m.  S.  by  W. 
Darmstadt,  and  42  m.  NE.  Strasburg,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Frankfort  to  Basel  Pop.  27,103  in  1861. 
The  town  is  quite  unique  in  construction,  being 

J         built  in  the  form  of  an  outspread  fan,  or  rather 

\  wheel,  round  the  grand-ducal  p^Uice,  from  which, 
as  a  centre,  thirty-two  public  routes  radiate. 
Several  of  the  street*  stretch  into  the  forest.  The 
high,  or  long,  street  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  dividing 
the  city  into  a  N.  and  S.  portion.  Carlsruhe  is  in 
part  walled,  and  has  seven  gates.  It  is  a  hand- 
some, but  rather  dull  town.  Streets  broad,  well 
paved,  furnished  with  foot-paths,  and  well  lighted 
at  night.  Houses  built  in  a  great  varietv  of  styles, 
chiefly  of  brick.  There  are  nine  public  squares, 
and  facing  the  palace,  at  the  pomt  of  union  of  the 
principal  streets,  is  a  semicircular  range  of  elegant 
ouUdings,  comprising  the  government  offices,  and 
others  attached  to  the  palace.  The  grand-ducal 
residence,  a  plain  building,  composed  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  contains  the  Bleythunn  (lead- 
tower),  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  an 
extensive  prospect ;  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  na- 
tural objects ;  a  library  of  80,000  vols. ;  and  the 
church  attended  by  the  court.  Towards  the  E. 
extend  the  large  gardens  and  park  belonging  to 
the  palace,  which  are  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
There  are  several  other  palaces  belonging  to  the 
nobility  deserving  of  notice,  and  ninety  public 
buildings,  incluiling  four  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches,  a  synagogue,  town-hall,  in  which  both 
chambers  of  the  senate  meet ;  a  museum,  the 
grand- dacal  and  another  theatre,  a  new  mint,  the 
post-oflSce,  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks,  arsenal, 
cannon-foundry,  and  several  hospitals.  Uerr 
Stultz,  the  once  fashionable  London  tailor,  was 
the  founder  of  one  of  these  hospitals,  which  he 
endowed  with  100,000  florins.  In  return  for  his 
generosity  the  tailor  was  created  a  baron.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from 
Durlach,  distant  2^  m.  E.  by  8. ;  it  L*  adorned  by 
several  public  fountains,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  square  is  a  stone  pyramid,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  Its  chief 
establishments  for  education  are  a  lyceum,  poly- 
technic, military,  medical,  and  veterinary  schools, 
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and  academies  of  architecture  and  piuntlti^.  l\ 
possesses  an  excellent  botanic  garden,  a  ;;»lkry  of 
paintings,  and  a  society  of  arts,  undt-r  the  patmii- 
age  of  the  grant'-duke.  Carlsruhe  ia  mjt  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  It  has  some  manufactures 
of  silks,  carpets,  woollens,  snuff,  chemical  pro- 
ducts, furniture,  carriages,  clocks,  JowclJ(?r> ,,  and 
articles  of  luxury,  but  the  prospeniy  of  iii  iiilia- 
bitants  mainly  depends  on  its  beiiijLf  the  seat  of 
the  court,  and  the  residence  of  the  prim  J  pat  oflict^r^ 
of  state.  It  is  quite  a  modem  city,  and  has  ri^u 
around  a  hunting-seat  built  by  Churk-^j  VVLlLiamf 
Margrave  of  Baden,  in  1715. 

CARLSTAD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  cap,  pn^frciurc 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  island  of  Tiugv^lLn^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Klar,  on  the  lake  Wenem,  and 
on  the  projected  railway  from  Christiania  to  Stock- 
hohn.  Pop.  4,828  in  1858.  The  town  is  buUt 
of  wood  on  a  r^ular  plan ;  has  a  handsome  ca- 
thedral, a  gymnasium,  an  observatory,  an  agricul- 
tural society,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a 
tobacco  manufacture ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  the  residence  of  the  prefect.  The  opening  of 
the  Gotha  canal  has  added  considerably  to  its  com- 
merce. It  exports  copper  and  iron,  com,  salt,  and 
timber. 

CARLSTADT,  a  town  of  Austrian  Croatia,  co. 
Agram,  cap.  circ.  of  same  name,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Korana  and  Dobra  with  the  Kulpa,  imme^ 
diately  beyond  the  limit  of  the  military  frontier, 
82  m.  SW.  Agram.  Pop.  6,720  in  1857.  The 
town  is  well  built,  though  mostly  of  wood ;  has  a 
small  fortress,  originally  intended  to  resist  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Turks,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  trenches,  and  palisades ;  and  contains  a 
handsome  parade,  barracks,  and  arsenaL  It  has 
five  Cathohc  churches,  a  Greek  church,  a  gymna- 
sium, superior  and  girls'  schools,  a  civic  and  mili- 
tary hospital,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek 
bishop.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  liqueur 
called  roaoglio  are  produced  here.  Its  trade  is  un- 
important, but  its  inhabitants  derive  considerable 
profit  from  the  conveyance  (^  goods  to  the  ports 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  Arch- 
duke Charles,  whose  name  it  bears. 

CARMAGNOLA,  an  inland  town  of  N.  Italy, 
prov.  Turin,  cap.  dist.,  near  the  Po,  15  m.  S.  bv  fe. 
Turin.  Pop.  3,860  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  hud  out ;  many  of  its  streets,  as  well  as 
its  principal  square,  are  ornamented  with  porticos. 
It  contains  several  churches  and  convents,  and  a 
hospital,  and  has  two  suburbs.  It  has  consider- 
able trade  in  silk,  flax,  hemp,  com,  and  cattle,  for 
which  two  large  markets  are  held  weekly.  This 
town  formerly  belonged  to  the  marqulsate  of  Saluz- 
zo:  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1691  and  1796. 

CARMEL  (MOUNT),  a  famous  mountain  of 
Syria,  extending  from  the  pUiin  of  Esdraelon  in  a 
Is  W.  direction  till  it  termmates  in  the  steep  pro- 
montory forming  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Acre,  The  name,  Mount  Carmel,  is  usually 
confined  to  this  promontory,  the  height  of  which 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  1800  ft. 
This  mountain  is  famous  in  Scripture  histor>',  more 
especially  in  that  of  Eliiah,  being  the  place  where 
he  destroyed  the  prophets  of  BaaL  (1  Kings, 
xviiL)  In  more  modem  times,  tlie  mountain  has 
been  occupied  by  monks,  who  haye  resided  in 
grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  in  a  monastery 
built  near  the  summit.  The  latter  was  destroyed 
in  1821,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt. 

CAR3I0NA  (an.  Carmo),  a  city  of  Spain,  prov. 
Seville,  cap.  dep.  of  same  name,  20  m.  ENE.  Se- 
viUe,  56  m.  WSVV.  Conlova.  Pop.  15,667  in  1867. 
The  town  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  an 
isolated  hill,  looking  down  upon  the  plains  of 
Andalusia;  it  is  well  built,  and  has  seven  churches, 
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nine  conventS)  and  two  hospitals,  some  Roman 
antiquities,  and  a  beautiful  Moorish  gate.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  and  hempen 
cloth,  hats,  glue,  soap,  delft,  shoe  leather,  and  wax 
candles ;  but  most  of  them  are  in  a  decaying  state. 
Its  environs  are  very  fertile,  particularly  in  vines 
and  olives.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  under 
the  Romans,  and  Caesar  conferred  on  it  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  citv.  Under  the  Moors  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  castles,  palaces,  and  fountains, 
of  which  hardly  any  remains  now  exist 

CAKNAC,  a  village  of  France,  ddp.  Morbihan, 
on  a  height  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea,  20  m. 
SE.  L'Orient.  It  is  remarkable  for  very  extensive 
remains  of  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  druid- 
ical  monument  These  consist  of  eleven  ranges 
of  granite  stones,  standing  in  lines  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  coast  These  stones  are  of  ffreat 
thickness,  and  from  9  to  10,  perhaps  20,  ft  in 
height  The  French  writers  say  that  they  are 
generally  about  20  ft,  and  that  the  highest  are 
22  ^French)  ft.  above  ground.  But  Mrs.  Stothard 
distmctly  affirms  that  this  is  an  exaggeration; 
that  the  highest  do  not  rise  more  than  15  ft  above 
ground,  and  that  the  medium  height  is  from  9  to 
12  ft  (Letters  firom  Normandy,  p.  256.)  Their 
number  is  said  to  exceed  4,000 :  the  smallest  end 
is  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  in  some  instances  flat 
stones,  supported  by  two  of  those  that  are  upright, 
form  vast  gateways.  The  object,  and  the  epoch 
of  the  construction  of  this  extraordinary  monu- 
ment, are  alike  unknown.  It  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  the  antiquaries  of  Bretagne;  but 
their  researches  have  not  been  more  successful 
than  those  of  our  own  antiquaries  on  the  subject 
of  Stonehenge. 

CARNATIC,  a  very  extensive  marit  prov.  of 
S.  Hindostan,  comprising  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  territory  under  the  Madras  presidency.  It 
extends  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  river  Gondegam,  or  between  lat 
80  and  16°  N..  and  long.  77«>  15'  and  80^  80'  E., 
having  N.  the  Northern  Circars,  W.  the  Balaghaut 
ceded  districts,  the  provs.  Salem  and  Coimbatoor, 
and  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  dominions,  and 
S.  and  E.  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Manar, 
and  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Length  N£.  to  SW. 
560  m.,  average  breadth  about  90  m.  Total  area 
52,023  s(|.  m. ;  estimated  pop.  7,000,000.  The  £. 
Ghauts  mtersect  this  prov.  in  a  NE.  or  N.  direc- 
tion, throughout  its  whole  extent  N.  of  lat  11°  20', 
dividing  it  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Camatic,  or 
the  countries  above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  differing 
of  course  greatly  in  elevation  and  proportionally 
in  climate.  The  principal  rivers,  the  Pennar,  Pa- 
laur,  Cavery,  and  Vagah  or  Vaygaroo,  all  rise  in 
the  table-land  above  the  Ghauts,  and  fall  into  the 
ocean  on  the  Coromandel  or  £.  coast  of  India. 
The  climate  of  the  Lower  Camatic  is  one  of  the 
hottest  in  the  peninsula,  though  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast  it  is  sometimes  miti- 
gated by  sea  breezes ;  that  of  the  Upper  Camatic 
IS  similar  to  that  of  Mvsore.  The  primitive  rocks 
of  this  region  are  chiefly  sienite,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  felspar,  and  all  the  soil  of  the 
province  appeius  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  dis- 
mtegrated  sienite  mountains.  Near  the  sea,  sand 
and  loam  prevail  upon  the  surface,  sparingly 
intermixed  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals. 
Elsewhere,  according  to  circumstances,  loam  is 
more  or  less  prevalent,  mixed  with  various  propor- 
tions of  gravel  and  sand,  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  containing  frcquentl}^  large  quan- 
tities of  soda  and  common  salt,  which  effloresce 
upon  the  surface  in  dr^^  weather.  Near  Madras 
the  soil  is  heav^,  and  abounds  with  salt :  thence 
to  Yellore,  and,  m  many  other  parts,  it  is  so  sterile 
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as  to  nourish  only  the  common  bread  tree  (Mdia 
caadirackiu)j  the  Robinia  miiis,  dc  Rice  is  the 
principal  crop  in  the  low  countiy ;  in  the  highlands 
all  kinds  of  small  grains  are  cultivated,  sugar  is 
grown  only  in  sma^U  quantities,  the  soil  not  being 
rich  enough  for  the  canes.  Tobacco  and  a  litUe 
indigo  are  cultivated ;  but  the  latter  not  for  ex- 
portation. The  cotton  raised  is  chieflv  of  the 
dwarf  kind  (Gossypium  herbaceum),  fnigation 
being  here  generally  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  crops,  numerous  and  extensive  tanks 
have  been  constructed  in  such  districts  as  are  not 
traversed  by  considerable  rivers.  Famines  and 
scarcities  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  part  of  India. 
The  farms  are  mostly  tilled  by  Sudraa.  During 
the  fint  few  years  after  our  acquisition  of  the  Car> 
natic,  the  land  revenue  of  extensive  tracts  was 
rented  out  to  a  set  of  middle-men  or  temporary 
zemindars^  who  under-let  certain  parts  to  the 
heads  of  villages.  That  this  system  was  not  with- 
out its  defects,  is  certain ;  and  partly  with  the  view 
of  obviating  these,  and  partly  in  order  to  secure  a 
greater  amount  of  revenue,  the  ryohcar  system 
has  been  generally  introduced.  Tne  prinaple  of 
this  s^tem  is  to  supersede  all  middle-men  and 
head  nurmers,  and  to  bring  the  collectors  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  fytrfs,  or  cultivators,  who 
are  directly  assessed  with  such  a  rent  as  it  is  sup- 
posed the  land  will  bear;  the  more  prosperous 
persons  in  a  village  being  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  their  less 
fortunate  neighbours,  and  the  assessment  b  per- 
petually varying.  Notwithstanding  our  respect 
for  the  able  men  by  whom  this  system  has  been 
recommended,  it  is  not  going  too  for  to  say,  that 
it  is  a  curse  upon  the  country,  and  that  tiU  it  be 
abolished,  or  very  materially  modified,  nothing 
but  impoverishment  need  be  looked  for.  Most  of 
the  pop.  are  Hindoos  of  the  Brahminical  sect; 
there  are  comparatively  few  Mohammedans,  and 
Hindoo  customs  are  retained  in  wonderful  parity 
throughout  the  prov.  Madras,  Pondidierry,  Tran- 
quebar,  Tanjore,  Aroot,  Dindigul,  ^c,  are  the 
chief  cities  and  towns.  Formerly  there  were  a  vast 
number  of  strong  hill  forts ;  but  most  of  them  are 
now  crambling  into  ruin.  Few  provs.  exhibit  so 
many  large  temples  and  other  public  monuments 
of  former  civilisation  and  wealth :  the  temples  are 
all  built  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  inclosed  within  a 
four-sided  wall,  15  or  20  ft  high. 

The  Moguls  first  invaded  the  Camatic  in  1310, 
but  it  was  not  finally  in  their  possession  till  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe.  In  1717  it  was  severed, 
with  the  Mogul  territories  in  the  Deccan,  firom  the 
throne  of  Delhi.  After  the  wars,  which  lasted 
with  little  intermission  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  18th  century,  the  Camatic  was  conquered  by  the 
British  in  1783 ;  but  it  was  not  finally  ceded  till  180L 

CARNIOLA.  (See  Carintuia  and  CARsaoLA.) 

CARNWAl'H,  a  village  of  Scothmd,  F^  part 
of  Lanarkshire,  25  m.  SW.  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Edinburgh  line  of  the  Caledonian  railway.    Pop. 
895  in  1861.    The  place  has  of  late  been  greatly 
improved;  the  numerous  new  houses  that  have 
been  erected  are  handsome,  and  built  according  to 
a  definite  plan ;  and  manufacturing  industry  has        i 
been  introduced.    The  great  body  of  the  inha-        | 
bitants  are  employed  in  weaving,  and  dependent  .     { 
on  GUsgow  for  employment  I 

CAROLINA  (LA),  a   town  of  S^n,  prov. 
Jean,  85  m.  NNE.  Jaen ;  near  the  railway  from        { 
Madrid  to  Cadiz.    This  is  the  cap.  of  the  foreign         | 
colonies  settled  in  the  Sierra  Morena  in  the  reign        • 
of  Charles  III.  The  district  where  they  are  estab- 
lished was  previously  a  desert,  and  abandoned  to 
banditti^  but  Don  Pablo  de  Olavido,  who  then        j 
held  a  high  office  in  the  government  of  Seville^        j 
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o  iccived  the  design  of  colonuing  the  Sierra  with 
foreigners,  who  should  support  themselves  by  their 
own  labour.  Most  of  the  .settlers  were  Germans, 
and  each  received  500,000  sq.  ft.  of  land,  firee  from 
rent  for  ten  years,  and  after  that  to  be  subject  to 
tithes  only.  With  each  aUotment  the  govern- 
ment gave,  also,  10  cows,  1  ass,  2  pigs,  2  fowls, 
and  seed  for  the  land,  with  a  house,  and  a  bake- 
house. The  settler  was  restrained  from  disposing 
of  the  land  to  any  one  in  possession  of  another 
lot ;  but  was  to  be  entitled  to  another  equal  grant 
on  bringing  the  first  into  cultivation.  But  not- 
withstanding these  and  other  advantages,  the 
scheme  has  not  been  very  successful  The  funds 
assigned  to  carry  it  into  operation  were  not  regu- 
larly supplied,  and  the  government  was  in  too 
much  haste  to  draw  a  revenue  from  the  new  pop. 
to  reimburse  itself  for  the  first  advances.  Still 
the  people  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vil- 
lageis  in  most  other  parts  of  Spain,  being  compa- 
ratively industrious  and  active.  Com,  pasture, 
potatoes,  and  cabbages  are  raised  in  the  spots 
best  suited  to  them.  The  cottages  are  of  better 
construction  than  the  cabins  of  the  Spanish  pea- 
santry, and  have  most  necessary  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture ;  and  their  inhab.,  instead  of  sitting 
wrapped  up  in  cloaks  in  a  state  of  stupid  apathy, 
are  all  busy  with  something  or  other.  They  have 
assimilated  themselves  in  language  and  religion 
with  their  neighbours.  There  are  fifty-eight  of 
these  townships  hi  Spain. 

CAROLINA  (NORTJI),  a  marit  sUte  of  the 
N.  American  Umon,  between  33°  60'  and  36°  36' 
N.  hit,,  and  75°  30'  and  84°  20'  W.  long. ;  having 
N.  Virginia.  W.  Tennessee,  SW.  and  S.  Geoigia 
and  S.  Carolina,  and  SE.  and  £.  the  Atlantic. 
Length.  £.  to  W.,  430  m.,  average  breadth  118  m. 
Area  51,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  992,622  in  1860,  of 
whom  331,059  slaves,  1,158  Indians,  and  30,463 
free-coloured  people.  The  greater  part  of  the 
coast  is  fenced  by  a  line  of  long,  low,  narrow, 
sandy  isls.,  separated  from  the  mainland  in  some 
places  by  narrow  sounds,  in  others  by  broad  gulfs 
or  lagoons.  The  passages  between  them  are  mostly 
shallow  and  dangerous,  and  Ocracoke  Inlet  is  the 
only  one  N.  of  Cape  Fear,  through  which  even 
small  vessels  can  pass.  The  shores  of  the  isl.  are 
generally  regular  and  unbroken,  while  that  of  the 
mainland  is  dt^ply  indented  by  numerous  in- 
lets, the  principal  of  which  are  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  sounds.  The  only  harbour  of  any  im- 
portance is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  Cape  Fear 
river,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  state,  and  has 
18  ft  water. 

The  surface  may  be  classed  under  three  divisions 
— the  low  level,  billy,  and  mountainous  country. 
The  low  country  comprises  nearly  all  the  £.  half  of 
the  state,  and  for  60  or  80  m.  inland  consists  of  a 
dead  tlat,  intersected  with  swamps  and  marshes,  the 
most  extensive  of  which,  Alhgator  Swamp,  more 
than  50  m.  long,  by  30  broad,  occupies  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds. 
The  swamps  are  mostly  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  have  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of 
pine,  cedar,  and  cypress  trees.  Beyond  this  region, 
the  surface  swells  mto  hills,  and'  in  the  most  W. 
part  rises  into  mountains.  These  belong  to  the 
Apalachian  chain,  which  here  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  3,000  ft  They  form  two  principal  ranges,  the 
most  W.  called  the  Iron  Mountains,  and  the  more 
£.  the  Blue  Ridge ;  the  intermediate  valleys  are 
estimated  at  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic 

Most  of  the  rivers  in  this  state  have  more  or 
less  a  SE.  course,  and  flow  directly  into  the  At- 
lantic. The  principal  are  the  Roanoke,  Neusc, 
and  Cape  Fear  rivers.    The  latter  is  the  only  one 
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wholly  within  the  state ;  it  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  to  Favetteville,  130  m.  from  its  month. 
The  Neuse,  wliich  opens  by  a  wide  estuary  into 
Pamlico  Sound,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  in  most  parts  of  its 
course.  The  Koanoke  enters  the  state  from  the  N., 
and  flows  into  Albemarle  Sound,  after  a  course  of 
about  370  m.  It  can  be  ascended  by  vessels  of 
considerable  tonnage  for  about  30  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  by  small  craft  to  70  m.  higher. 

The  climate  varies  according  to  elevation;  a 
difference  of  more  than  5^  Fsdir.  exists  in  the 
annual  mean  temp,  of  the  £.  and  W.  extremities 
of  the  state.  In  the  low  countiy,  the  summer  is 
sultry,  and  pestilential  diseases  prevail ;  elsewhere 
it  is  very  healthy,  and  the  winters  often  severe. 

Soil  in  the  plains  for  the  most  part  sandy  and 
sterile.  In  the  hilly  country  also  there  are  som^ 
pine  barrens;  but  these  are  less  extensive  than  in 
Virginia,  Ac.  Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
W.  of  the  mountains,  there  are  lands  of  a-  rich 
black  mould  and  of  ffreat  fertility.  The  forests  of 
the  interior  contain  oak,  hickory,  maple,  ash, 
cypress,  cedar,  and  black  walnut  Apples,  pears, 
strawberries,  the  fi^  tree,  vine  (Vitis  vinifera), 
wild  vine,  Ac,  attain  perfection ;  the  cherry-trees 
grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  peaches  thrive 
every  where.  Snake-root  sarsapanlla,  and  other 
valuable  dnigs  are  found.  Cotton  and  rice  are 
staples.  Lar^  quantities  of  the  former  are  grown 
on  the  sandy  lals.,  and  in  the  low  country ;  rice  is 
cultivated  principally  on  the  more  solid  tracts, 
interspersed  amongst  the  swamps.  All  kinds  of 
European  grain,  pulse,  and  flax  are  produced  in 
the  interior;  and  a  great  deal  of  pitch,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, and  lumber  are  obtained  from  the  pine 
forests.  Maize  thrives  well;  but  the  wheat  is 
generally  of  inferior  quality.  The  leaves  of  the 
canes,  with  which  many  of  the  lower  lands  are 
overgrown,  afford  good  fodder  for  the  cattle  during 
the  winter.  Hogs  are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
domestic  animak.  The  wolf  and  wild  cat  are 
almost  the  onlv  formidable  wild  quadrupeds.  Wild 
turkeys  are  plentiful.  The  Roanoke  and  other 
rivers  abound  with  laige  fish.  Alligators  of  an 
enormous  size  infest  the  swamps  and  lower  courses 
of  the  rivers;  and  snakes,  including  the  rattle- 
snake, are  numerous. 

In  consequence  of  its  want  of  hariDours,  N.  Caro- 
lina has  little  direct  foreign  trade,  and  nearly  all 
its  commerce  is  with  the  neighbouring  states.  Its 
principal  exports  are  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  lumber, 
in  vast  quantities,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  wheat 
and  Indian  com.  There  are  several  canals,  but 
none  of  any  great  extent.  Only  two  railroads 
lie  wholly  within  this  state;  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston,  and  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh.  Both 
were  completed  in  1838;  their  united  length  is 
nearly  260  m.,  and  the  cost  of  their  constnicrion 
was  esthnated  at  about  2,500,000  doL  Others 
intersect  the  N.  portion  of  the  state,  and  several 
lines  of  railway  have  either  been  commenced, 
or  projected,  but  their  construction  was  prevented 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  North  Carolina  took  a  leading 
part  The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-two  counties. 
Kaleigh  is  the  cap. :  the  other  chief  towns  being 
Fayetteville,  Wilmington,  and  Newbum.  ll»e 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house 
of  represenutives.  Both  are  elected  annually  by 
the  people,  each  co.  sending  1  menu  to  the  senate, 
and  2  to  the  H.  of  R  Electors  of  senators  must 
possess  fifty  acres  of  freehold  property ;  but  the 
right  to  elect  mems.  of  the  H.  or  K.  belongs  to 
all  citizens  above  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  7  mems.,  chosen  by  a 
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joint  vote  of  the  two  hooBes.    The  state  sends  18 
representatives  to  Congress. 

N.  Carolina  is  divided  into  six  circuits,  in  each 
of  which  a  circuit  court  is  held  half  yearly.  The 
ludges  are  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two 
houses,  and  hold  office  during  pleasure.  Education 
is  rather  backward,  but  advancing.  There  is  a 
university,  and  academies  are  established  at  various 

{)lace8.  The  earliest  attempts  made  by  the  £ng- 
ish  to  colonise  America  took  place  in  this  state ; 
but  the  first  colony,  planted  on  the  Roanoke  river, 
in  1587,  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
natives.  In  1650  fresh  settlements  began  to  be 
made,  and  in  1667,  the  colony  obtained  a  repre- 
sentative government.  In  1717  Carolina  was 
brought  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  and 
in  1720  divided  into  N.  and  S.  This  sUte  zealously 
joined  in  the  revolutionarv  struggle.  North  Caro- 
lina separated  from  the  tJnited  States  by  an  Act 
of  Secession  passed  May  20,  1861.  The  seaboard 
counties  were  reconquered  in  1862,  and  the  state 
again  joined  the  Union  in  1865,  when  slavery  was 
finallv  abt^lished.  * 

CA'ROLINA  (SOUTH),  one  of  the  U.  States 
of  America,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Union ;  chiefly 
between  Ut.  929  and35o  N.,  and.long.  7^  40'  and 
88°  W.,  having  N.  and  NE.  N.  Carolina ;  E.  and 
S£.  the  Atlantic ;  and  SW.  Georgia ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah  Shape  some- 
what triangular.  Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  240  m. ; 
average  breadth,  130  m.  Area  about  31,000 
sq.  m.  Pop.  708,708  in  1860,  of  whom  402,406 
slaves,  88  Indians,  and  9,914  coloured  ftee  people. 
Surface  very  different  in  different  parts;  but  its 
changes  are,  for  the  most  part,  gradual  The 
whole  coast  S.  of  Winyaw  Pomt  is  broken  into  a 
number  of  low  islands,  and  is  flat,  sandy,  and 
alluvial  It  continues  so  for  nearly  100  m.  in- 
land, where  a  range  of  small  and  sterile  sand  hilla 
stretches  across  the  state  NE.  to  SW.  This  tract 
is  succeeded  by  a  picturesque  counti}-  of  hills  and 
vaile3r8,  clothed  with  extensive  forests;  and 
farther  W.  the  country  continues  to  rise  till,  at 
the  border  of  the  state,*  it  terminates  in  a  table- 
land, some  peaks  of  which  are  estimated  to  rise  to 
more  than  4,300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
This  region  forms  part  of  the  Apalachian,  or 
Alleghany  chain.  The  coast  has  several  excel- 
lent harbours  of  the  second  class;  but  few  of  the 
first  order.  Those  of  Charleston  and  Port  Royal 
are  the  best,  and  the  only  ones  accessible  for  laige 
ships.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Savannah,  Santee, 
and  Pedee ;  but  all  of  them  are  shallow  at  their 
mouths:  further  inland,  the  river  navigation  is 
much  better  than  on  the  coast.  The  Savannah  may 
be  ascended  by  small  hver  craft  and  steam-boats, 
as  far  as  Augusta,  130  m.  from  its  mouth.  Much 
of  the  soil  consists  of  a  swampy  land,  applied  to 
the  culture  of  cottx)n  and  rice ;  more  of  ^e  latter 
being  produced  in  S.  Carolina  than  in  any  of  the 
other  states.  The  low  sandy  islands  along  the 
coast,  though  apparently  of  very  little  value, 
furnish  what  is  called  the  *  Sea-island'  cotton, 
being  the  very  beet  description  of  cotton  that  is 
any  where  produced.  It  is  longer  in  the  staple 
than  any  other  variety,  and  is  strong  and  even, 
of  a  silky  texture,  and  a  yellowish  tinge.  It  de- 
generates if  it  be  attempted  to  be  raised  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  It  brings 
a  much  higher  price  than  any  other  sort  of  cotton ; 
but  as  it  can  be  raised  only  in  certain  localities, 
its  quantity  is  limited,  and,  apparently,  unsus- 
ceptible of  increase.  Short-stapled  cotton  is 
raised  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain,  as  well  as 
tobacco  and  indigo,  are  grown  upon  the  high 
lands.    There  are  many  pine  barrens,  and  some 
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unprodnctive  sandr  wastes ;  bat  the  s»il  is  geno- 
rally  extremely  f^He,  especially  in  those  tracts 
lying  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  the  winters  are  very 
mild,  and  snow  does  not  lie  lon^  on  the  ground. 
Hurricanes  and  heavy  periodical  rains  occur 
there:  the  summer  is  extremely  hot,  and  pes- 
tilential fevers  and  other  diseases  are  then 
generated.  The  N.  and  W.  part  uf  the  states 
are,  on  the  cantraiy,  reckoned  very  healthy;  frost 
and  snow  occur  annually,  iirom  Nov.  to  Jan.  The 
changes  of  temperature  are,  however,  every  where 
very  sudden ;  and  at  Charleston  the  thermometer 
has  been  known  to  vary  46^  in  a  day!  The 
forests  yield  large  quantities  of  oak,  beech,  hickory, 
ash,  cypress,  and  other  fine  timber.  Cotton,  rice, 
and  maize  are  the  only  considerable  articles  of 
export  The  swamps  on  the  banks  of  the  riven 
are  well  adapted  for  hemp,  com,  and  xndi^.  The 
culture  of  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  and  Indian  com 
was,  until  lately,  much  neglected;  and  lai^ge 
quantities  were  annually  imported.  Tobacco  is 
now  more  generally  cultivated  than  indigo,  which 
was  formerly  next  in  importance  to  cotton  and 
rice;  the  sugar-cane  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
district  of  Beaufort  in  the  S.  Field  labour  is 
performed  entirdy  by  the  black  population,  who, 
previouHly  to  1865,  were  slaves,  and  who  then 
comprised  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion. Planters  were  wealthy  before  the  civil  war, 
which  desoUited  this  state  more  than  any  other. 
Most  of  the  farmers  are  of  frugal  andindostrioas 
habits.  Wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  woIves» 
foxes,  wild  cats,  are  much  scarcer  than  formerly. 
The  rattle-snake  has  become  rare.  Alligatora  of 
huge  size  infest  the  marshes  and  montto  of  the 
rivers.  Iron,  of  good  quality  is  found ;  and  some 
gold  has  been  found  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the 
riven. 

The  state  is  divided  into  30  ooontiea.  Cohunbia, 
situated  near  the  centre,  is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  Charleston  is  the  largest  town,  and 
the  principal  emporium.  The  other  chief  towns 
are  Savannah,  Augusta,  Camden,  and  Beanfort. 
The  total  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  pro- 
perty was  returned  at  548,138,754  dollais  in  1860, 
but  as  this  included  the  value  of  the  slaves,  libe-  > 
rated  by  the  dvil  war  and  the  events  of  1865, 
the  estimated  wealth  of  the  state  must  have 
greatly  decreased  since  that  time.  The  state 
government  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives;  the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor  and  lieut-govemor,  who  are  both 
elected  for  2  years,  and  are  again  eligible  for  office 
after  a  kpse  of  4  years.  The  senate  consistB  of 
45  membors ;  half  of  y^om  are  chosen  for  4^  and 
the  other  half  for  2  years.  The  house  of  repfe- 
sentatives  is  composed  of  124  members,  chosen 
every  2  years.  The  legislative  assembly  meet 
annually  at  Columbia.  The  chancellon  and 
ludges  are  chosen  by  ballot  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives;  and  hold  office  so  long 
as  their  conduct  is  approved.  This  state  sends  9 
mems.  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  2  to  the 
senate  in  congress. 

South  Carolina  was  first  colonised  about  1670 ; 
but  no  permanent  settlement  was  formed  till 
the  foundation  of  Charleston,  in  1680.  In  1693, 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  subsequently  of  oot> 
ton,  was  introduced  by  (jovemor  Smith.  The 
two  Carolinas  were  separated,  and  a  royal  go- 
vernment established  in  1719 ;  and  the  state  con- 
tinued prosperous  until  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
turbances, caused  first  by  Indian  warfare,  and 
afterwards  by  the  revolution,  in  which  it  took  a 
prominent  part,  and  suffered  severely.  Its  con- 
stitution was  formed  in  1790 ;  but  has  nndefgone 
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gerenl  amendments  in  1801, 1816,  and,  as  legaids 
judicial  matters,  again  in  1836.  South  Carolina 
was  the  first  state  which  separated  from  the 
American  Union,  and  thus  originated  the  great 
and  sanguinary  civil  war  of  1860-66.  The  Act 
of  Secession  was  dated  Dec  20,  1860.  The  state 
was  admitted  again  into  the  Union  in  1866,  when 
slaveiy  was  ab^hed  for  ever. 

CAKORA,  an  inland  town  of  Venezuela,  prov. 
Covo,  in  a  dry  and  sterilia  plain,  94  m.  SSW. 
Coro;  Lit  10°  13'  N.,  long.  7(P  26'  W.  Pop. 
estimated  at  6,000.  The  town  is  well  built  and 
contains  three  handsome  churches  and  a  convent : 
its  dimate,  though  hot,  is  salubrious ;  it  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a  small  rivulet  Its  vicinity 
abounds  with  the  Indian  fig,  aromatic  balsams, 
gums,  and  excellent  cochineal;  but  these  re- 
sources are  neglected  for  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
which  occupies  many  of  the  inhab.  The  town 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  and  of  hammocks 
from  the  fibre  of  the  affave-fatida\  the  inhab.  are 
industrious,  and  have  a  brisk  trade  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry'-  with  Coro,  Maracaybo, 
and  Carthagena.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Mestizoes,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians. 

CARPATHIAN,  or  KARPATHIAN,  MOUN- 
TAINS, a  very  considerable  range,  enclosing 
Hungary  on  th^  N.  and  £.,  covering  the  princi- 
pality of  Transylvania,  and  forming  the  N£. 
portion  of  the  great  mountain  system  of  S.  Europe. 
Including  a  lower  range,  called  Kleine  Karpathen 
(Little  Carpathians) ,  these  mountains  commence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Presbuxg ;  lat  48©  8'  N.,  long.  17©  6'  E. ;  thence 
they  run  NE.  to  the  borders  of  Silesia,  where,  in 
lat  4y>  30'  N.,  long.  180  86'  E.,  they  meet  the 
mountains  of  Moravia,  through  which  they  are 
connected  with  the  Sudetes  and  other/  Bohemian 
ranges.  After  this  they  bend  round  to  the  E. 
and  SE.,  separating  Hungary  trom  Galicia  and 
the  Buckowme,  and  Transylvania  from  Moldavia : 
they  continue  the  last  course  as  far  as  lat  46^ 
80'  N.,  long;  26^  80'  E.,  where  the  main  ridge 
tarns  due  W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Transylvania  and  WaUachia.  Fijially,  about 
the  long,  of  28'  E.,  it  turns  SW.,  and  again  meets 
the  Danube  at  the  town  of  New  Orsova,  lat  44^ 
44[  N.,  long.  220  80'  E.  Between  its  extreme 
points,  ther^ore,  the  Carpathian  system  describes 
a  curve  of  about  800  m.,  and,  except  at  its  SE. 
comer,  one  of  a  very  regular  and  gradual  kind. 
Its  width  is  various,  but  generally  considerable ; 
the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  across  it,  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  its  course,  is  from  Bok* 
san,  in  the  Banat,  NE.,  through  Transylvania, 
to  Puttna  in  the  Buckowine,  about  240  m.  From 
the  great  S.  bend  of  the  Danube  at  Waitzen,  or 
from  Mount  Matra  (about  86  m.  E.  of  the 
bend)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yistula,  the 
mountains  measure  140  m.  ftom.  S.  to  N.;  but 
towards  the  NE.,  between  the  Upper  Theiss 
and  the  sources  of  the  Dniester,  in  Galida,  they 
are  not  more  than  70  m. ;  and  on  the  W.,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Waag  and  Morava,  they  are 
less  than  80  m.  across.  At  a  rough  calculation, 
they  may  be  said  to  cover  90,000  sq.  m.  With 
regard  to  elevation,  the  Carpathians  do  not  attain 
the  height  of  other  ^preat  ranges,  as  the  Caucasus, 
or  the  Alps;  the  highest  measured  peaks  being 
under  9,000  ft  For  a  long  time,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  range  was  held  to  be  Mount  Buts- 
chetze,  in  Transylvania ;  but  recent  measurements 
have  shown  that  another  peak,  known  as  the 
Lomnitzer  Spitze,  or  Lomnitz  Peak,  claims  pre- 
cedence. The  highest  ascertained  eminences  are 
in  the  county  of  Zips,  the  most  N.. part  of  the 
chain,  between  the  meridians  of  19^  and  21^ ; 
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and,  among  these,  the  following  are  the  most 
noted: — 

FL 

Lomnitc  Peak 8,779 

Great  Kesmark  ditto  ....  8,647 

Great  Krivan  Ridge   ....  8,483 

Gokl  Mine  on  ditto     ....  7,093 

White  Sea  Peak 7,075 

Limestone  Rocks,  above  the  Fleisch  Bank  6,639 

FleischBank 6,807 

Kohlback 6,807 

Gmn  See  rGreen  Lake)      .       .       .  6,191 

Brook  at  loot  of  the  Fleiach  Bank     .  4,999 

The  lower  peaks,  and  subordinate  ranges,  vary 
from  2,000  or  3,000  to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  elevation. 
But  if  height  be  not,  ruggedness  is  a  very  striking 
feature  of  the  Carpathians :  the  roads  among  them 
are  generally  difficult,  sometimes  impracticable 
for  horses ;  and  the  whole  effect  of  their  appear- 
ance is  one  of  great  majesty.  The  descent  towards 
Galicia  is  much  more  abrupt  than  that  towards 
Hungary,  and  in  the  SE.  and  S.  the  steepest  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  towards  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  The  rivers,  which  mark  the  limits  of  the 
Carpathian  system,  are,  on  the  N.,  the  Vistula,  as 
far  as  its  junction  with  its  most  important  affluent 
the  San,  and  the  Dniester ;  on  the  £.  the  Sereth ; 
on  the  S.  the  Danabe.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Sereth  to  that  of  the  Morava,  which  marks  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  mountains  towards  the  W. 
Within  these  bounds,  however,  are  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  flat  land  iM  Galicia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian plain ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  bed  of  the 
Danube  at  Orsova  is  nothing  but  a  deft  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  N.  branches  of  the 
Balkhan,  and  at  Waitzen,  in  like  manner,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  break  the  continuitv  of  the 
former  with  the  offshoots  of  the  Styrian  Alps. 

Geologtf, — The  most  ancient  rodcs  are  found  only 
on  the  bj^hest  parts  of  the  Carpathians,  and  not 
always  there ;  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in  the 
Alpine  country  of  Zips  consisting  of  calcareous 
limestone.  Granite,  however,  forms  the  substratum, 
or  rather  the  main  bulk  and  nucleus  of  the  whole 
inass,  and  sometimes,  even  at  slight  elevations, 
lies  at  no  ^preat  depth.  Hornblende  in  small  quan- 
tities, gneiss  in  much  larger,  and  trap  very  con- 
siderably distributed,  form  the  mass  of  the  other 
older  rocks;  but  the  formation  most  worthv  of 
notice  is  a  kind  of  conglomerate,  formed  of  har- 
dened clay,  quartz,  sharl^  spar,  and  lithomaiga, 
which,  from  its  richness  m  ore,  has  obtained  in 
Hungary  the  title  of  Metallic  Bock,  and  which  is 
met  with  most  abundantly  throughout  the  whole 
range,  from  Presburg  to  Orsova.  Limestone,  old 
and  recent,  occurs  in  immense  quantities,  and  in 
the  Alpine  regions,  Townson  found  stratified  rocks 
of  the  first  kind,  of  the  amazing  thickness  of  2,100 
ft.  Basalt,  porphyry,  porphyritic  basalt,  jasper, 
petrosilex,  lava,  obudian,  and  a  whole  host  of 
substances,  volcanic,  and  the  result  of  aqueous  de- 
position, are  scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion 
among  the  lower  ranges,  giving  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  extensive  agency  of  both  fire 
and  water,  but  so  little  defined,  that  the  best  ob- 
servers decline  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  appearances.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  more  recent  formations,  as 
sandstone,  Ac,  observable  in  other  countries,  are 
singularly  scarce  in  the  Carpathians. 

Hydrognmhy, — These  mountains  form  the  di- 
viding line  Detween  important  river  systems.  The 
N.  &OBS  give  birth  to  the  Vistula  and  Dniester ; 
but  with  these  exceptions,  no  river  ^at  reaches 
the  sea  has  its  source  within  them.  The  affluents 
of  these  two,  from  the  N.  slope,  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely numerous,  though  not  comparable  to  those 
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that  pour  from  the  S.  and  E.  faces,  to  swell  the 
stream  of  the  Danube,  to  which  river,  also,  the 
drainage  of  the  NW.  face  is  conveyed,  with  the 
exception  of  an  insigniticant  portion,  which  finds 
its  way  to  the  Oder.  The  running  water  of  the 
Carpathians  belongs,  then,  to  two  systems,  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  lialtic ;  and  there  are  no  lands 
better  irrigated  than  those  over  which  it  flows; 
the  Theiss,  Maros,  Aluta,  and  many  others,  would 
be  called  important  rivers  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  smaller  streams  and  sub-tributaries 
are  absolutely  innumerable.  (See  Danube,  Vis- 
tula, Dniester,  Hungary^  Ac.) 

Mineral  Productions.^The  sides  of  the  Car- 
pathians are  rich  in  the  productions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  abound  in  animals  of  the  most 
useful  kind.  The  decomposed  volcanic  matter, 
which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soil,  ac- 
counts for  the  first,  and  consequently  for  the 
second  of  these  results.  The  particulars  of  both 
will  be.  however,  better  treated  of  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  countries  through  which 
the  mountains  run.  (See  Hungary,  TRANSviy- 
VANiA,  and  Galicia.)  It  is  intended  here  to 
restrict  the  description  to  a  brief  account  of  their 
mineral  wealth,  in  which  respect  they  stand  pre- 
eminent among  the  various  ranges  of  Europe. 
Nearly  every  metal,  and  all  in  abundance,  are 
produced  in*  the  Carpathians.  The  richer  mines 
of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  yield  for  1  cwt, 
of  ore  125  oz.  of  gold,  and  68  oz.  of  silver,  and  all 
the  mountains  of  these  beautiful  countries  are 
full  of  signs  of  undbcovered  metals.  It  appears, 
however,  that  native  gold  and  silver  is  scarce,  ex- 
cept in  the  SE.  districts,  but  all  the  other  ores  are 
mixed  with  these  precious  metals  throughout  the 
whole  range.  l*he  stamping-works  at  Schemnitz 
employ  1,000  hammers,  each  hammer  stamping 
three  quintals  of  ore  per  day ;  the  return  averaging 
12,000  florins  per  month,  clear  profit  to  the  go- 
vernment. It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  a 
detail  of  all  the  wealth  of  these  mountains ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  copper,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  are  found  in  large  quan- 
tities; cinnabar  also  appears,  but  not  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  tempt  the  miner;  and  in  many 
places  there  are  large  fields  of  coal.  Rock-salt 
IS  also  one  of  the  treasures  of  these  mountains. 
The  Polish  mines  of  Galicia  have  long  been 
famous,  and  from  all  appearances,  their  treasures 
are  actually  inexhaustible.  In  a  word,  the  Car- 
pathians appear  to  be  one  extensive  mine,  where 
nearly  idl  the  varieties  of  metallic  wealth  are  pro- 
duced ;  in  addition  to  which,  their  recesses  yield 
the  opal,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  of 
gems. 

Name. — The  Carpathians  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  by  their  pre^nt  name,  Kcipiran^ 
(Ptolemy,  iiu  6) ;  and  they  applied  the  same 
name  to'  tliat  (lart  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
lies  about  the  island  of  Bho.les,  (Ptolemy,  v.  2 ; 
Strabo,  x.  488.)  Its  etymology  is  not  very  clear ; 
but  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the  sea,  calls*  it  aLso 
Crapathian  (Kpa'iro^oi ) ;  and  though  it  be  not 
very  easy  to  connect  the  ideas  of  these  mountains 
w^ith  that  of  the  remote  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
something  remarkable  that  the  German  terra  for 
tlie  former  is  Krapackj  of  which  the  Greek  of 
Strabo  seems  only  a  softened  form.  The  Hun- 
garian name  for  these  mountains  is  Tatra. 

CARPENTARIA  (GOlf  of),  an  extensive 
arm  of  the  sea,  deeplv  indenting  the  N.  coast  of 
New  Holland,  between  10°  40'  and  17°  30'  S.  lat,, 
and  137°  antr  142°  E.  long.  No  settlements  have, 
as  vet,  been  founded  on  its  coasts. 

CARP  EXTRAS,  a  city  of  France,  di^p.  Vau- 
clnse,  cap.  arrond.,  in  an  agreeable  situation,  at 
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the  foot  of  Mont  Ventoux,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Auzon,  15  m.  NE.  Avignon,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Paris-Mediterranean  railway.  Popu  10,918  in 
1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  in 
good  repair,  flanked  by  several  towers,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  surmounting  the  port 
tf  Orange.  It  is  well  built,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow,  winding,  and  dirty.  There  are  some  good 
houses  without  the  walls,  in  the  subnrtw.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  fountains,  and  water  is  con- 
veyed into  the  dty  by  two  aqueducts,  one  oon- 
structed  by  Clement  v.,  and  one  bv  the  town,  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century.  'The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  hospital,  erected  in  1757, 
without  the  walls;  the  cathedral,  a  Urge  Gothic 
pile,  with  a  spire  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne ;  the 
ancient  episcopal  palace,  now  the  palace  of  justice : 
contiguous  to  the  latter  is  an  ancient  triumphal 
arch.    Cariventras   is  the  seat  of  a  tribuiuu  of 

1>rimary  jurisdiction,  and  has  a  departmental  col- 
ege,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a  society  of  rural 
economy,  a  public  lilmry,  with  22,000  vols.,  and 
some  valuable  manuscripts.  It  has  distilleries, 
dye-works,  tanneries,  and  madder-mills,  with 
fabrics  of  soap  and  aauafortis;  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  silk,  madder,  and  excellent 
fruits. 

Carpentras  is  very  ancient,  having  been,  under 
the  Romans,  a  priiicipal  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis.  It  was  successfully  attacked  and  pillaged 
by  the  Vandals,  Lombards,  Saracens,  and  other 
barbarians.  During  the  residence  of  the  popes  at 
A>ignon,  it  began  to  revive ;  and  was,  for  a  short 
period,  under  Clement  V.,  the  seat  of  the  holy  see. 
The  bishopric  of  Carpentras,  said  to  have' been 
founded  in  the  third,  was  suppressed  in  the  present 
century. 

CAl^RARA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Massa-Carrara,  on  the  Lavenza,  about  3^  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  60  m.  WNW.  Florence- 
Pop.  13,935,  in  1862.  The  town  has  an  unfinished 
cathedrid,  several  churches,  a  convent,  and  ah 
academy  of  sculpture.  Several  artists  have  fixed 
their  residence  here,  attracted  by  the  convenioice 
of  obtaining  marble  almost  cost  free ;  and  the  sale 
of  rude  marble  and  of  articles  of  sculpture  forma  an 
important  branch  of  traffic 

The  marble  quarries  from  which  this  town  de- 
rives its  entire  celebrity  and  importance  have  been 
wrought  from  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  probably 
from  a  still  more  remote  epoch.  They  are  found 
in  the  lower  ridges  of  the  hills  which  unite  in  the 
Monte  Sagro.  The  beds  of  the  dove-coloured 
(bardiglio)  marble  are  the  nearest  to  the  town. 
Higher  up  the  valley  are  the  beds  of  white  marble. 
Only  a  few  of  these  beds  produce  marble  of  such 
a  grain  and  transparency  as  to  be  highly  prized 
bv  the  statuary ;  and  if  the  quarrymen  succeed  in 
obtaining  one  block  in  ten  that  preserves  through- 
out a  good  colour,  they  are  satisfied.  Still  higher 
up,  the  marble  becomes  of  a  dull,  dead,  colour ; 
but  of  this  much  larger  blocks  may  be  obtained. 
The  princir»al  quarries  of  veined  marble  are  in  a 
parallel  valley.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  quan- 
tities that  have  been  dug  up  since  these  quarries 
began  to  be  wrought,  the  supply  of  marble  in  this 
district  seems  to  be  now  as  mexhaustible  as  ever. 
About  1,200  men  are  alwa^'s  employed  in  the 
quarries. 

CARRIBEAN  SEA  is  the  name  given  to  that 
arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  included  between  the 
Carribee  Islands  on  the  E.,  Ha^li  and  Jamaica  on 
the  N.,  Guatemala  on  the  W.,*and  the  N.  coaat  of 
S.  America  on  the  S. 

CARRIBEE  ISLANDS,  or  LESSER  AN- 
TILLES, the  name  sometimes  given  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  W.  Indies  that  includes  the  vast  chain 
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of  islands  which  extends,  in  a  circular  sweep,  from 
An{2^ila  on  the  N.  to  Trinidad  on  the  S.  They 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  Windward  and  the  more 
S.  portion  of  the  Leeward  islands.  The  principal 
islands,  reckoning  from  the  N.,  are  St.  Christo- 
phers, Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Marti- 
nique, St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Tobago,  and  Trinidad.  They  derived  their  name 
from  having  been  mostly  occupied,  at  the  period 
of  their  di«x)very,  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  called 
Carribs  or  Carribees,  now  nearly  extinct. 

CARRICKFERGUS,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port 
of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  Camck- 
fergus  Bay,  or  Belfast  Lough,  95  m.  N.  Dublin, 
9  m.  NNE.  Belfast,  on  the  railwav  from  Belfast  to 
BaUymena.  Pop.  8,023  in  182f;  9,379  in  1841 ; 
and  9,422  in  1861.  The  castle,  on  a  rock  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  was  built  or  much  strengthened 
by  the  English  shortly  after  their  first  landing  in 
Ireland  under  Strongbow.  It  is  still  kept  up  as  an 
arsenal,  and  is  mounted  with  heavy  guns.  King 
William  landed  here  on  the  14th  of  June,  1690, 
16  days  previously  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
In  1760,  It  surrendered  to  a  French  naval  iorue 
under  Thnrot,  who  soon  after  evacuated  it  on 
the  appearance  of  the  English  squadron  under 
Commodore  Eliot,  by  which  Thurot's  squadron 
was  captured,  after  an  engagement  in  which  he 
lost  his  life.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1778,  Paul 
Jones  captured  the  Drake  sloop  of  war  in  the 
bay;  but  sailed  off  without  making  any  hostile 
attempt  on  the  town. 

Carrickfeigus  consists  of  the  town  within  the 
walls,  parts  of  which  still  remain ;  and  of  suburbs 
on  the  E.  and  W.  sides,  called  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  quarters.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a 
rcsp^table,  though  antiquated  appearance ;  it  is 
not  lighted,  and  is  but  indifferently  supplied  with 
water.  The  church,  a  large  cruciform  building, 
with  a  fine  modem  spire,  has,  in  one  of  the  tran- 
septs, a  large  mural  monument  of  the  Donegal 
family ;  there  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Methodist-s,  Covenanters,  and  Unitarians.  The 
castle,  kept  up  as  a  fortress  and  magazine,  has  a 
number  of  hea%'>'  guns  mounted  on  the  walls,  and  is 
garrisoned  by  a  company  of  foot.  The  town  and  the 
adjoining  district,  containing  16,700  acres,  forms 
a  CO.  independent  of  that  of  Antrim,  within  which 
it  is  enclosed  on  every  side,  except  towards  the  sea. 
By  its  ruling  charter,  granted  by  James  I.  in  1612, 
the  corporation  consisted  of  a  mayor,  sheriffs,  16 
aldermen,  22  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  freemen ;  but  this  body  is  now  extinct,  and  the 
government  of  the  town  and  the  corp.  property  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners.  The  borough 
returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  sends  1 
mem.  to  ^he  imperial  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors, 
1,243  in  1865.  The  assizes  for  co.  Antrim  are  held 
here  in  the  court-house  in  the  county  prison,  a 
laige  and  expensive,  but  ill-arranged  building. 
There  is  a  small  local  police.  The  rural  district 
is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  in  it  is  Lough 
Moume,  covering  90  acres,  at  an  elevation  of  556 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tanning  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  m  the  town 
also  several  cotton  and  fiax-mills.  The  inhab.  de- 
rive their  principal  support  from  the  concourse  of 
strangers  at  the  assizes,  and  during  the  bathing 
season;  and  from  the  fisheries.  Excepting  had- 
dock, all  kinds  of  fish  that  frequent  the  Irish  coast 
are  abundant ;  as  are  oysters  celebrated  for  size  and 
flavour,  scollops,  and  lobsters.  A  pier  has  been 
built  for  the  use  of  the  fishermen ;  but  it  is  defective 
in  not  being  accessible  at  low  water.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fish  is  sent  by  land  to  Belfast  for  sale. 
Markets  are  held  on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  r2th  May 
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and  1st  November.  The  port  was  long  the..chi«f 
mart  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  but  in  1637,  the 
corporation  having  sold  its  exclusive  privileges  to 
the  crown,  the  business  has  since  been  almost 
wholly  transferred  to  Belfast ;  its  trade  being,  at 
present,  confined  to  the  import  of  coal,  and  the 
export  of  cattle  and  grain.  There  were,  in  1863, 
365  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  most 
of  them  under  50  tons  burthen.  The  largest  vessels 
may  enter  the  bay  at  low  water,  but  are  prevented 
fr<im  discharging  at  the  J:own,  through  the  want  of 
a  landing-pier  with  sufficient  depth  of  water.  The 
appearance  and  manners  of  the  inhab.  exhibit 
striking  indications  of  their  Scotch  descent.  The 
lower  classes  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  honest. 
Though  wealthy  residents  are  not  numerous,  many 
are  in  a  state  of  respectable  independence ;  most 
industrious  persons  attain  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  very  few  are  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution. 

CARRICKMACROSS,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Monaghan,  prov.  Ulster,  46  m.  NW.  by  N. 
Dublin.  Pop.  2,979  in  1831,  and  2,063  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  is 
the  church,  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  which  serves  as  the 
cathedral  for  the  R,  Cath.  bishop  of  Clogher,  and 
a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  A  grammar-school, 
endowed  by  Lord  W^ey mouth,  was  rebuilt  in  1838. 
There  is  also  a  dispensarj',  a  mendicity  society,  a 
savings'  bank,  and  a  bridewelL  Petty  sessions  are 
held  every  fortrfight :  a  party  of  the  constabulary 
is  stationed  here.  Markets'  are  held  on  Thurs- 
days, and  on  com  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays : 
fairs  on  27  May,  10  July,  27  ^pt,  9  Nov.,  and 

10  Dec. 
CARRICK-ON-SHANNON,  an  inl.  town  of 

Ireland,  prov.  Connaught,  cos.  Leitrim  and  Ros- 
common, on  the  Shannon,  85  m.  WNW.  Dublin, 
on  the  Midland  Great  Western  railwav.  Pop. 
1,673  in  1821,  and  1,587  in  1861.  The  town  lies 
principally  on  the  Leitrim  bank  of  the  river,  being 
connected  with  a  small  suburb  on  the  Roscommon 
side  by  a  bridge ;  and  has  a  church,  a  R.  Cath. 
chapel,  2  Methodist  meetmg-houses,  and  a  co.  in- 
firmarj'  and  dispensar>'.  It  was  mcorporated  by 
James  I.  in  1613,  under  a  provost,  12  burgesses, 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen,  and  re- 
turned 2  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C;  but  was  dis- 
franchised at  the  Union.  The  assizes  for  the  co. 
Leitrim,  of  which  it  is  the  co.  town,  are  held  here, 
as  are  general  sessions,  in  Jan.  and  July,  and  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  co.  court- 
house, gaol,  and  bridewell  arc  in  the  town.  A 
party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed  here;  and  it 
has  an  infantry  barrack.  A  trade  in  butter,  grain, 
and  provisions  is  carried  on  by  the  Shannon,  now 
rendered  navigable  to  Lough  Allen,  as  well  as  by 
railway.  Yam  is  also  manufactured.  Markets 
are  held  on  Thursdays, in  an  enclosed  marketplace; 
and  fairs  on  18  Jan.,  20  Mnr.,  12  May,  6  June, 

11  Aug.,  14  Sept,  22  Oct.,  21  Nov.,  and  16  Dec 
CARRICK-ON-SUIR,  an  uiL  town  of  Ireland, 

prov.  Munster,  cos.  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  'on 
the  Suir,  85  m.  SW.  by  S.  Dublin,  on  the  railway 
from  Waterford  to  Limerick.  Pop.  9,626  in  1831, 
and  6,536  in  1861.  The  town,  situate  at  the  SE. 
extremity  of  the  Golden  Vale,  and  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  COS.  Tipperar)',  Kilkenny,  and  Water- 
ford, consists  of  an  open  area  surrounded  with 
houses,  and  a  lon^  street  leading  to  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  connecting  it  with  the  suburb  of  Carrick- 
beg,  formerly  C.-magriflin,  in  co.  Waterford,  It 
has  a  par.  church,  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  an  abbey,  a 
nunnery,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  an  alms- 
house, and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  built  by  an  an- 
cestor of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  Some  traces  of  the 
town  walls  are  still  visible.    The  woollen  mauu- 
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facture  was  canied  on  under  the  anspices  of  the 
Ormonde  family  till  the  close  of  last  century ;  but 
all  traces  of  it  have  now  disappeared,  and  the  la- 
bouring pop.  are  very  poor  and  miserable.  Tan- 
ning and  brewing  are  still  carried  on ;  and  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  CTain  and  provisions. 
Large  vessels  come  up  the  Suir  to  Piltown,  about 
4  m.  lower  do¥m,  whence  their  cargoes  are  con- 
veyed to  the  town  by  lighters.  A  local  act  autho- 
rises river  improvements,  which,  if  effected,  will 
enable  vessels  of  lax;^er  tonnage  to  dischar]^  at 
the  town.  Petty  sessions  are  held  everv  fortnight. 
A  party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed  here. 
Ma^ets  are  held  on  Saturdays ;  fairs  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  every  month.  By  a  grant  of  William 
III.  the  par.  is  exempted  from  ca  rates. 

CARRON,  or  CARRONSHOR£,  a  village  of 
Scotland,  celebrated  for  its  iron-works,  oo.  Stirling, 
2  m.  N£.  Falkiricj  on  the  Canon,  a  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Grangemouth. 
Pop.  1,035  in  1861.  The  iron-works  were  first  set 
on  foot  in  1760.  The  Carron  company,  which  is 
chartered,  had  an  original  capital  of  50,000^  sterL, 
divided  into  600  shares ;  but  which  has  been  greatly 
augmented  since  its  formation.  The  Carron  iron- 
works were  long  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland, 
and  were  for  a  while,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive 
in  Britain ;  but  they  are  now  far  surpassed  by 
similar  establishments  in  Scotland,  and  by  vast 
numbers  in  England.  The  works  are  employed 
in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  and  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  cast-iron  goods,  whether  for  civil  or 
warlike  purposes.  But  they  were  chiefly  celebrated, 
during  the  late  French  war,  for  the  manufacture 
of  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  carronades  (so  called 
after  Carron,  where  they  were  first  made),  bombs, 
and  such  like  warlike  instruments.  Since  the 
peace,  this  branch  of  business  has  been  well  nigh 
annihilated,  except  for  the  supply  of  a  limited 
foreign  demand.  The  company  convev  their  goods 
to  Liverpool  and  London  (at  both  of  which  they 
have  warehouses),  and  other  places,  in  their  own 
vessels,  which  vary  ficom  16  to  20  in  number.  The 
Forth  and  Qyde  canal  runs  within  a  i  m.  of  the 
works,  so  that  ^e  access  to  both  seas  is  most  con- 
venient. The  company  have  cut  a  canal  from  the 
interior  of  the  worl^i  down  to  the  Carron  Wharf  at 
Grangemouth,  8  m.  dist,  on  which  lighters  ply 
and  cariY  their  goods  for  shipment  at  the  latter 
place.  The  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  derived 
partly  ftt)m  the  nver,  and  partly  from  artificial 
reservoirs,  which  cover  al>out  260  acres  of  ground. 

CAR'I  AGENA,  or  CARTHAGENA,  a  marit 
city  of  New  Granada,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal 
of  that  repub.,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  a  sandy 
peninsula  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  connected  with 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  410  m.  N. 
BogoU;  lat  10°  26'  N.,  long.  75°  34'  W.  Esti- 
mated pop.  25,000.  The  city  has,  on  its.  E.  side, 
a  suburb  called  Ximani,  standing  on  an  island,  and 
almost  as  large  as  the  city  itself,  Ttdth  which  it 
communicates  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Both  the  city 
and  its  suburb  are  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, and  at  a  short  distance  from  them  on  the 
mainland  they  are  overlooked  bv  a  strong  fort 
placed  on  an  eminence  about  150  ft  high.  These 
■works  are,  however,  commanded  by  a  contiguous 
hill,  rising  to  the  height  of  550  ft  above  the  sea, 
and  which,  instead  of  a  fortification,  has  on  its 
summit  an  Augustine  monastery.  The  possession 
of  this  hill  has  several  times  led  to  the  capture  of 
the  city. 

Cartagena  is  famous  for  its  port,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  on  the  N.  coast  of  S.  America.  It 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  between  the  peninsula 
on  which  it  is  built  and  the  island  of  Tierra- 
Bomba,  and  the  mainland.   The  anchoring  ground 
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is  excellent;  and  being  completely  land-locked, 
vessels  lie  in  it  as  if  in  dock.  It  had  originally 
two  entrances, — the  ^ooo  Grande,  dose  to  the 
dty,  and  the  Boca  Ckica  (narrow  passage),  several 
m^es  farther  S.  The  former,  however,  was  blocked 
up  by  the  Spaniards,  subsequently  to  Adm.  Ver- 
non's attempt  upon  the  place  in  1741,  by  sinking 
several  shipis  in  the  channel  The  Boea  Ckiea  w 
defended  by  two  strong  castles.  Cartagena  con- 
tains a  handsome  cathedral,  several  other  chnrches, 
convents,  &c.,  and  some  fine  public  dstems.  The 
city  and  its  suburbs  are  well  laid  out;  streets 
regular,  and  well  paved ;  houses  mostly  of  stone, 
and  of  one  story  above  the  ground  floor,  with  bal- 
conies in  front,  and  lattices  instead  c^  windows. 
A  recent  French  traveller,  speaking  of  the  town, 
observes  that  it  presents  a  melancholy  aspect  with 
its  long  galleries,  short  and  dumsy  columns,  and 
streets  darkened  by  projecting  terraoes,  &c. ;  but 
he  admits  that,  how  singular  soever  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses,  they  appear  to  be  well  contrived 
for  supplying  the  indispensable  luxury  of  fresh  air. 
The  great  drawback  upon  the  place  is  its  climate, 
which  is  intensely  hot  It  is  not  nnfrequently 
visited  by  the  ydlow  fever,  and  is  infested  with 
tormenting  and  destructive  insects.  The  import- 
ance of  Cartagena  has  greatly  declined  of  late 
years;  but  it  is  still  the  prinapal  dep6t  for  the 
goods  of  Bogota,  Popayan,  and  Quito,  and  has  a 
considerable  forei^^  trade.  Its  artisans  are  inge- 
nious, and  excel  m  the  manufacture  of  shell  arti- 
cles. There  is  regular  communication,  by  steam- 
ers, with  the  chief  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Cartagena  was  founded  in  1583,  and  waa 
long  considered  as  the  great  bulwaric  of  the  Spa- 
nish possessions  in  S.  America.  It  was  taken  br 
a  Cotsican  mrate  in  1544,  by  Sir  F.  Drake  in  1688, 
and  by  the  French  in  1697.  Under  the  Spaniards 
it  was  a  bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  a  captam-gene- 
ral,  and  of  one  of  the  three  tribunals  oi  the  Inqui- 
sition in  America.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  a 
bishop. 

CARTAGO,  or  CARTHAGO,  an  inl.  town  of 
New  Granada,  prov.  Popayan,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Vieja,  a  little  before  its  junction  with  the 
Cauca,  165  m.  NNE.  Popayan ;  lat  4°  45'  N.,  long. 
76^  8'  W.  Estimated  pop.  3,000  in  1860 ;  bat  above 
10,000  previous  to  1841,  when  the  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  town, 
though  still  in  ruins,  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle, 
dried  beef,  fruits,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  Its  whole 
district  is  rich  in  mineral  products;  its  climate  is 
hot  and  dry,  but  healthy. 

CARTHAGE  (Lat.  Carthoffo,  Gr.  Kafnnfi^r),  a 
famous  marit  city,  long  the  rival  of  Rome,  with 
which  she  waged  a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and  des- 
perate contest  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  situated 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Afiica,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tunis.  But  such  is  the  muUbility  of 
human  affairs,  and  so  complete  the  destruction 
that  has  overtaken  this  celebrated  dty,  dives  cpumt, 
ttudiuque  asperrima  belli,  that  even  her  position 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned ! 

Oiace  V  alta  Carthago,  e  a  pena  i  aegzd 
Dell'  alte  sue  ruine  11  lido  serbal 


But  the  plans  of  M.  Falbe  seem  to  have  put  to 
rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  situation  of  Carthage ; 
and,  combined  with  the  learned  and  elaborate  ms- 
sertation  of  Dureau  de  la  MaUe,  give  not  only  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  form  and  situation 
of  the  dty,  but  of  ail  that  can  be  ascertained  re- 
specting it  from  the  most  careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  andent  authors.  Referring  sack  of 
our  readers  as  may  wish  for  full  information  as  to 
this  interesting  subject  to  the  sources  now  men- 
tioned, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating 
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that  Carthage  uras  principally  built  along  the  coast 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  NE.  of  Tunis,  from  a  little 
N.  of  the  goletta  or  entrance  to  the  lagoon  of 
Tunis  to  Cape  Carthage  (lat  36°  61'  30"  N.,  long. 
10<^  26'  46"  £.),  and  then  round  to  Cape  Quamart. 
It  was  defended  on  the  land  sidej  where  it  was 
most  open  to  attack,  by  a  triple  hne  of  walls  of 
great  height  and  thickness,  flanked  by  towers,  that 
stretched  across  the  })eninsula  from  the  lagoon  of 
Tunis  to  the  sea  on  the  N.  The  harbour  lay  to 
the  S.  of  Cape  Carthage,  and  was  entered  from 
what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  Having  less  to 
fear  from  attacks  by  sea  than  by  land,  the  city  had 
on  that  side  only  a  single  wall. 

At  the  period  of  its  greatest  splendour  Carthage 
must  have  been  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  cities 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  consisted  of  three  prin- 
cipal divisions,  viz.  the  Byrta,  or  citadel,  built  on 
an  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  was  occupied 
by  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  i£sculapiii8 ; 
and  it  also  contained  the  famous  temple  of  the 
Phcenician  Astarte,  the  Juno  of  Virgil.  The  Me- 
garu,  or  town  so  cfdled,  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Byrsa, 
along  the  triple  wall,  and  was  of  great  extent, 
comprising  extensive  squares  and  gardens.  The 
third  division  was  called  the  CbMon,  or  port ;  this, 
as  its  name  implies,  was  artificially  excavated,  and 
consisted  of  two  great  basins,  an  outer  and  an 
inner;  the  first  for  merchantmen,  and  the  latter 
for  ships  of  war.  The  access  to  both  basins  was 
by  a  common  entrance,  which  was  shut  up  by  a 
chain ;  and  each  was  supplied  with  (^uays,  ware- 
houses, and  stores,  suitable  to  its  destination.  It 
was  in  this  quarter  that  the  seamen,  shipwrights, 
merchants,  and  others  connected  witJi  the  warlike 
and  mercantile  marine  of  the  republic  principally 
resided. 

Besides  the  public  buildings  already  alluded  to, 
Carthage  had  a  fiamous  temple  in  honour  of  its 
tutelar  deity,  Melcarthus,  or  Saturn,  whose  altars 
were  sometmaes  stained  with  the  blood  of  human 
victims :  with  temples  to  Ceres,  Jupiter,  Ac.  It 
had  also  all  the  usual  places  of  public  r^ort  and 
amusement,  includhig  a  magnificent  forum,  a 
circus,  and  a  theatre.  The  water  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  at 
once  scarce  and  bad  ;  and  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience thence  arising,  vast  cisterns,  of  which  the 
ruins  still  exist,  were  constructed  for  the  saving 
and  preservation  of  rain-water.  The  streets  were 
all  paved  \  and  this  essential  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  streets  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  the  Carthaginians.  Strabo 
states  that  the  pop.  of  Carthage  amounted  to 
700,000 ;  but  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  has  shown 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement, 
and  that  the  pop.,  previously  to  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  by  the  Romans,  cannot  safely  be  esti- 
mated at  above  250,000  persons,  slaves  included. 
(Kcoherches  sur  la  Topographic  de  Carthage,  pp. 
1-100.) 

The  early  history  of  Carthage  is  involved  in  the 
greatest  oJt>scurity.  All  that  is  certainly  known 
with  respect  to  it  is  that  it  was  founded  by  a  body 
of  emigrants  from  Tyre  ;  but  of  the  occasion  and 
epoch  of  their  emigration  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  The  conmion  opinion  is  that  Utica, 
also  a  'fyrian  colony,  was  founded  before  Car- 
thage ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  the  latter  took 
place  anno  1259  B.C.  It  is  probable  that  the  colony 
subsequently  received  fresh  accessions  of  inmii- 
grants  firom  the  mother  country;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  one  of  these  was  headed  by  Eliza  or 
JDido,  to  whom  Yiigil  has  ascribed  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  (L*Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iiL  414, 
8vo.  ed.) 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  inherited,  in 


its  fullest  extent,  the  enterprising  character  of  their 
ancestors ;  and,  like  them,  were  principally  ad- 
dicted to  navigation  and  commerce.  Aft^  ex- 
tending their  sway  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Africa,  they  began  to  make  settlements  in,  and  to 
endeavour  to  subjugate,  more  distant  countries. 
The  fine  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily  seems  to  have 
early  excited  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians; but,  though  they  bad  several  valuable 
settlements  in  it,  they  were  unift irmly  thwarted 
in  their  efforts  to  effect  its  complete  subjugation. 
After  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  Carthage  inherited 
the  possessions  of  the  former  in  Spain,  to  wliich 
she  afterwards  made  large  additions ;  and  she  also 
subjugated  the  ii>land  of  Sardinia. 

Of  the  long-continued  struggle  between  Car- 
tha^  and  Rome,  it  would  be  useless,  even  if  our 
limits  permitted,  to  say  any  thing.  It  is  a  fa- 
vourite subject  of  everj'  classical  reader,  and  has 
been  ably  treated  in  many  modem  works;  but 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  Cartha- 
ginian history  of  this  memorable  contest,  and  that 
we  are  constrained  to  depend  wholly  on  the  one- 
sided prejudiced 'accounts  of  the  Latin  historians, 
and  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  reader  will  do  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  modify  most  of  the 
statements  unfavourable  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Gavemment, — As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
Aristotle,  and  the  incidental  allusions  of  other 
writers,  the  government  of  Carthage  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  constituted  of  an- 
cient times.  Like  that  of  the  mother  country,  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
monarchical ;  though  on  its  first  emerging  into 
authentic  history  we  find  it  an  aristricracy  of  birth 
and  wealth,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  democracy. 
At  the  head  of  this  aristocracy  was  a  senate  ana- 
logous to  the  senates  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  and 
composed  of  the  tnost  illustrious  citizens.  Its 
members  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous; 
but  all  statements  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
their  election,  or  the  duration  of  their  authority, 
must  be  purely  conjectural.  The  senate  had  the 
management  of  all  afiairs  of  peace  and  war,  the 
arrangement  of  treaties  and  negociations,  and,  in 
short,  the  power  of  deliberating,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  deciding  upon  all  public  affairs.  Within 
itself,  the  senate  contained  a  committee  of  104, 
called,  by  a  round  number,  centumviri^  originally 
instituted  as  a  check  upon  the  encroachments  of 
the  aristocracy.  It  afterwards  became  a  high 
court  of  judicature,  vested  with  such  authority  as 
rendered  it  in  effect  the  depository  of  all  the  sove- 
reignty which  lay  ill  the  senate  iti«elf.  Aristotle 
compares  this  committee,  or  council,  to  the  ephori 
of  Sparta,  but  it  should  seem  that  the  pentarchies, 
or  quwquumviri,  had  a  better  title  to  the  com- 
parison. These  were  composed  of  several  bodies, 
each  consisting,  as  the  name  implies,  of  five  per- 
sons selected  from  the  gerousia,  or  committee,  and 
3X)8sessedof  almost  despotic  authority.  They  had 
cognisance  of  all  affairs  both  fublic  and  pnvate, 
and  appear  to  have  constituted  a  court  of  appeal 
in  the  last  resort  for  all  causes.  They  continued 
in  office  a  long  time,  and  had  not  only  the  power 
of  filling  up  vacancies  in  their  owi  body,  but  the 
right  of  choosing  those  who  composed  the  tribunal 
of  the  centumviri.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  highly 
aristocratical  institution;  and  Livv  says  of  it, 
that  *  vujjamaj  viiaque  omnium  in  iuorum  poteslate 
erat.^  At  the  head  of  the  senate  were  two  magis- 
trates, or  suffeiesj  answering  to  the  S{)artan  kings 
or  the  Roman  consuls.  Originally  the  right  of 
electing  the  sufifetes  was  vested  in  the  senate  ;  but 
in  the  decline  of  Carthage  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  In  their  nomination,  according  to 
Aristotle,  regard  was  had  chiefly  to  birth,  riches, 
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and  popularity ;  and  a  passage  in  the  recently  dis- 
covered work  of  Cicero  (De  Republic^),  in  which 
he  compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and  con- 
trasts them  with  the  Roman  consuls,  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  they  were  elected  for  life.  Their 
province  was  to  convene  the  senate,  in  which  they 
presided,  to  propose  subjects  for  deliberation  and 
to  collect  the  sufirages.  In  time  of  war,  one  of 
the  Butfetes  was  usually  appointed  general  of  the 
forces  of  the  state,  while  Ms  colleague  remained 
at  home.  But  besides  the  sufTetes  there  were  other 
subordinate  magistrates,  with  the  aature  of  whose 
duties  we  have  become  acquainted  only  through 
the  Roman  writers.  We  hear,  for  instance,  of  a 
prafectua  morum^  pnetor,  qtuntor^  §t,,  with  powers 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Roman  magistrates  so 
called;  but  these  statements  muAt  be  received 
with  great  caution,  considering  the  tendency  of 
the  Roman,  as  indeed  of  all  authors,  to  repr^ent 
the  institutions  of  other  people  aa  corresponding 
with  or  analogous  to  their  own,  though,  in  reality, 
there  might  be  very  litde  in  common  between 
tliem.  TaB  people  were  divided  into  guilds  or 
corporations ;  and  though  in  the  infancy  of  the 
state  they  did  not  directly  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  they  possessed,  from  the 
first,  the  important  privilege  of  deciding  upon 
those  questions  about  which  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  senate.  They  had  also,  like  the 
Spartana,  their  public  or  political  festivals,  at 
which  questions  of  policy  were  discussed ;  and 
thus  public  opinion  was  enabled  to  exercise  a 
salutary  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate.  Upon  the  whole  it  should  seem,  that 
although,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected  in 
a  commercial  state,  the  influence  of  wealth  pre- 
ponderated in  the  administration  -of  affairs,  still 
so  well  had  the  constitution  of  Carthage  beeu 
balanced,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nobles 
did  not  engross  the  whole  power,  as  was  the  case 
in  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Kome,  the  people  seldom 
or  never  exhibited  the  factious  spirit  of  the  *  fierce 
Athenian  democracy,*  or  the  ferocity  of  the  Roman 
rabble.  '  The  excellence,'  says  Aristotle,  *  of  the 
Carthaginian  government  is  evinced  by  a  single 
reflection :  though  its  origin  mounts  to  a  very  an- 
cient date,  and  Uiough,  for  many  centuries,  it  has 
contained  within  its  bosom  a  numerous  and  a  free 
people,  yet  Carthage  has  never,  to  the  present  day, 
experienced  any  one  sedition  worthy  of  record, 
nor  has  it  ever  endured,  for  a  moment.,  the  cruel 
yoke  of  a  tyrant.'  (Gillies'  Aristotle,  book  iL  §  9.) 
Possessions  and  Ccmtmerce, — At  this  distance  of 
time,  and  with  our  scanty  means  of  information, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  various  sta^ 
of  Carthaginian  encroachmenton  the  neighbouring 
territory  ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  state  pretty  accu- 
rately the  extent  of  country  in  Africa  subject  to 
Carthage  at  its  most  flourishing  epoch.  E.  it 
stretched  to  the  Svrtes  and  the  confines  of  Cyrene ; 
8.  to  Lake  Triton  and  Mount  Atlas;  and  W. 
(though  this  point  has  been  less  accurately  ascer- 
tained) to  the  territories  of  the  Numidian  princes ; 
while  in  the  same  direction  the  whole  African 
coast  was  studded  with  Carthaginian  colonies. 
Hence  its  subjects  were  divided  into  three  dif- 
ferent classes:  the  first  were  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  such  as  Utica,  Hippo,  Zar}^ta,  and  others, 
which,  like  itself,  were  colonies  from  Phoenicia. 
These  were  at  first  not  so  much  its  subjects  as  its 
allies ;  though  at  a  later  period  a  supremacy  was 
conceded  to  it  which  soon  passed  into  sovereignty. 
The  next  class  consisted  of  its  own  colonics — the 
maritime  oolonies  on  the  coast  and  the  agricul- 
tural settlements  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
1'he  third  class  were  the  native  Libyans,  to  wlioin 
Carthage  had  originally  been  tributary,  but  w^ho 


ubmitted  to  her  authority.  These  were 
partly  a  fixed  agricultural  people,  who,  from  a 
gradual  amalgamation  with  the  Carthaginians, 
were  called  Liby-Phoenicians,  and  were  kq)t  in  re- 
straint by  the  agricultural  colonies  planted  among 
them ;  and  partly  nomadic  tribes,  whose  alle- 
giance was  partiid  and  precarious.  The  agricul- 
tural population  only,  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
trained  and  accustomed  to  that  mode  o^  life,  oould 
be  treated  as  subjects,  properly  so  called  ;  for  the 
nomadic  tribes  were  subject  to  Carthage  only  so 
far  that  they  paid  her  trioute ;  and  their  hatred  of 
those  who  ^turbed  their  aboriginal  mode  of  life, 
fomented  as  it  was  by  the  oppressicNis  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  frequently  hroke  out  in 
revolt  when  the  approach  of  an  enemy  gave  the 
signal.  But  the  Carthaginians  appear  to  hare 
attached  less  importance  to  their  possessioiis  in 
Africa  than  in  other  parts.  At  an  early  period 
they  became  masters  of  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 
Islands  and  Malta.  We  have  already  noticed  their 
vigorous  and  loiu^-continued  efforts  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Sicily ;  and  had  they  sooceeded 
in  this,  the  foundations  of  their  power  would  pro- 
bably, as  Heeren  supposes,  have  been  esubUshed 
on  a  solid  basis.  The  failure  of  their  efforts  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the  loss  of  Sar- 
dinia, that  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Roaottns, 
seem  to  have  impelled  them  to  attempt  the  sab- 
iugation  of  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula.  They 
nad  also  several  settlements  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa;  and  it  is  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  Madeira  and  the  Canar^*^  Islands  (FortmmxUt 
Intulet)  were  included  in  their  dominions. 

The  commercial  operations  of  Carthage  em- 
braced the  whole  ancient  worid,  and  have  only 
been  surpassed  by  those  of  Europe  since  the  dis- 
covery or  America  and  the  passage  to  the  East  in- 
dies by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Carthaginians  carried  their  maritime 
expeditions ;  and  while  some  geographeiiB  restrict 
their  limits  between  the  S.  coast  of  Britain  on  the 
N.  and  Cape  Boiador  on  the  S.,  others  contend 
that  they  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  cireumnavigated  Africa,  and  even 
visited  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  a  thousand 
years  before  Columbus.  It  is  probable^  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  was  really  performed  by  Phoe- 
nician mariners ;  but  thereis  no  ground  whatever 
for  supposing  that  it  was  ever  performed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  or  that  thev  ever  approached  the 
shores  of  America.  The  only  really  authentic  in- 
formation, as  to  their  navigation,  is  embodied  in 
the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno  along  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  iden- 
tify the  localities  mentioned  in  it,  that  some  critiei 
assign  to  it  a  length  of  3,000,  and  others  of  not 
more  than  700  miles. 

The  merit  of  being  the  first  who,  in  modem 
times,  drew  attention  to  the  lamd  trade  of  the  Car- 
thaginians belongs  to  Heeren,  whose  researches 
have  placed  the  connection  of  Carthage  with  the 
central  nations  of  Africa  in  a  clear  and  strikii^ 
light.  We  have  already,  however,  adverted  to 
this  interesting  subject,  and  must  refer  thoee  wish- 
ing for  more  comprehensive  details  to  Heeien's 
work.  It  is  sufiident  here  to  remark  that  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  Africa  seems  to  be  alike  unchanged 
and  unchangeahle.  The  countries  to  the  S.  of  the 
{Treat  desert  of  Sahara  are  destitute  of  two  most 
important  articles,  salt  and  dates,  which  abound 
in  the  countries  N.  of  the  Sahara ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  S.  countries  have  ample  supplies 
of  ^Id  dust,  ivory,  drugs,  gums  and  slaves,  all 
articles  in  great  demand  along  the  Meditenaneaa. 
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Here  are  the  wants  and  materials  that  go  to  fomi 
an  extensive  and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse ; 
and  the  oases  found  in  the  desert  and  the  bamel 
famish  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  It  is,  in 
fact,  carried  on  at  this  moment  by  caravans,  neatly 
in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  carried  on  by  the 
Carthaginians  and  negroes  2,500  yeara  ago';  and 
the  probability  is  that  it  will  contmue  in  time  to 
come  to  flow  m  the  same  channels. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  arti- 
cles of  Carthaginian  traffic,  seeing  that  they  most 
probably  included  the  commodities  of  everv  known 
country  and  climate.  The  exports  from  Carthage 
consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of  native  produce,  and 
of  those  procured  by  its  land  trade  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent.  She  freighted  her  ships 
with  the  wines  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  and 
carried  these  articles  to  Cyrene,  the  Balearic  Is- 
lands, and  W.  Africa.  She  carried  un  a  large  trade 
in  oils  and  other  articles,  which  she  sent  to  Ceme, 
the  *  ultima  thule'  of  her  African  colonies,  and 
received  skins,  gold,  and  ivory  in  exchange.    She 

frocured  iron  nom  Elba,  alum  from  the  Lipari 
slands,  and  tin  from  the  N.  of  Spain,  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  Cornwall.  The  Baltic  supplied  her 
with  amber ;  but  whether  it  was  procured  by  sea, 
or  conveyed  overland  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  thence  imported  into  Africa,  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Fro^  T\Te,  with  which  she  always 
maintained  the  most' friendly  relations,  she  re- 
ceived not  only  trinkets,  glass,  pearls,  and  'other 
ornaments,  and  Sidonian  cloths,  the  chief  branches 
of  the  industry  of  Tyre  itself,  but  cassia  and  cinna- 
mon, and  thtf  other  precious  spices,  which  were  im- 
ported into  Tyre  from  India.  Malta,  too,  supplied 
her  with  articles  of  woollen  manufacture  equal  if 
not  superior  to  those  of  Tyre,  Her  traffic  in  slaves, 
which  she  procured  from  the  interior  of  Africa  and 
from  Corsica,  was  most  important,  and  formed  a 
large  source  of  revenue.  So  abundant  were  slaves, 
that,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  Asdrubal  is  said 
to  have  purchased  5,000  at  a  time.  The  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  Carthaginians  has  been  said  to 
be  of  a  peculiarly  grasping,  jealous,  and  selfish 
character;  but  it  is  not  entitled  to  any  such  dis- 
tinction, and  really  differed  in  very  few  respects 
from  that  of  most  other  commercial  nations.  Her 
object  was,  in  as  far  as  |>ossible,  to  monopolise  the 
trade  of  the  world ;  and  in  this  view  she  practised 
most  of  the  favourite  schemes  and  devices  of  the 
mercantile  system.  The  privilege  of  trading  was 
vested  exclusively  in  the  citizens  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  slaves  or  tributaries  of  Carthage)  ; 
no  commoditi^  were  suffered  to  be  exported  or 
imported  except  in  Carthaginian  vessels ;  the  trade 
of  her  colonies  was  restricted  to  the  mother  city, 
and  ^he  ships  of  the  foreign  nations  with  whom 
she  had  entered  into  commercial  treaties  were  ab- 
solutely excluded  from  her  harbours ;  but  this  re- 
gulation appears  to  have  been  dictated  more  by 
pohtical  than  commercial  jealousy. 

But  though  Carthage  was  from  the  first  a  trad- 
ing city,  it  would  be  wrong  to  regard  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  a  mere  nation  of  merchants.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  they  found 
leisure  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  among  which 
agriculture  held  a  prominent  place.  This  science, 
in  its  widest  range,  was  so  well  discussed  by  them 
in  their  writings,  that  the  Romans  considered  them 
worthy  of  translation.  Nowhere,  indeed,  was 
agriculture  bettct  understood,  or  practised  with 
mote  zeal,  than  in  Carthage;  and  most  families 
were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  produce  of  their 
commerce  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  soiL  All  accounts  concur  in  assigning  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
thage.   *  The  territory,'  says  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii. 


411.),  *  through  which  Agathocles  led  his  army, 
was  covered  with  gardens  and  lai^^e  plantations, 
everywhere  intersected  with  canals,  by  which  they 
were  plentifully  watered.  A  continual  succession 
of  landed  estates  was  there  seen  adorned  with 
elegant  buildings,  which  evinced  the  opulence  of 
their  owners.  Vineyards,  olive-grounds,  and 
meadows  spread  on  every  side  ;  and  the  whole  re- 
gion was  thickly  studded  with  the  country  seats 
of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Carthage  and  the  other 
towns  in  its  vicinity.' 

Revenue. — Our  information  on  this  subject  is, 
unfortunately,  extremely  meagre;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  revenues  of  Carthage  were 
more  considerable  than  those  of  any  state  of  anti- 
quity. They  were  derived  from  three  sources; 
tne  tribute f  levied  on  the  subject  and  confederate 
states ;  the  customs,  and  the  mines.  To  what  ex- 
tent tribute  was  levied  in  time  of  peace  is  un- 
known ;  but  examples  are  not  wanting  to  prove 
that,  in  cases  of  urgency,  the  tributa^  nations 
were  very  heavily  taxed.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  contributions  paid  by  the  allied  states  and  the 
cities  along  the  Arrican  coast  were  in  money,  and 
by  all  the  other  tributaries  in  kind.  The  customs 
were  levied  with  great  rigour  both  in  Carthage 
and  in  all  her  colonial  ports ;  and  in  later  times 
they  became  so  important  that  they  are  said  to 
have  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  state  without 
the  impotsition  of  any  other  tax.  I'he  mines 
formed  an  important  source  of  revenue :  in  work- 
ing these  all  the  inventions  which  ingenuitv  and 
industry  could  suggest  were  rendered  available. 
The  most  consideTaolo  mines  were  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova  in  Spain ;  they 
gave  employment  to  00,000  slaves,  and  yielded 
about  50,000  drachms  daily.  At  first  they  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  state;  but  we  afterwards 
find  thera  in  possession  of  some  of  the  great  fami- 
lies, who  worked  them  on  their  own  account. 
What  use  the  Carthaginians  made  of  the  great 
quantity  of  precious  metals  which  they  procured 
from  the  mines,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty. The  circumstance  that  no  Carthaginian 
coin  has  been  handed  down  to  us  will  scarcely 
warrant  the  belief  that  no  coined  money  was  em- 
ployed in  Carthage ;  and  though  it  be  true  that 
many,  and  indeed  the  most  important,  expenses 
of  the  state  were  not  paid  in  monev,  it  b  highly 
improbable  that  a  city,  whose  colonies  confessedly 
coined  money,  should  herself  be  without  a  coin- 
age. A  singular  circumstance  connected  with  this 
branch  of  the  history  of  Carthage  is  the  contriv- 
ance which  they  made  use  of  in  their  colonies, 
nearly  answering  the  purpose  of  our  paper-money, 
or  bank  notes.  It  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of 
leatlier,  stamped  by  the  state,  upon  which  a  ficti- 
tious value  was  bestowed,  and  which  could  be  ex- 
changed at  pleasure  for  the  precious  ftietals. 

These  were  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state; 
but  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  Carthaginians  re- 
sorted to  other  means  of  recruiting  their  exhausted 
treasuries,  either  by  procuring  foreign  loans,  by 
legalising  piracy,  or  by  the  imposition  of  a  pro- 
perty tax,  which  should  press  more  heavily  on  the 
rich  than  the  p4X)r.  But  with  regard  to  all  that 
concerns  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  we  are 
still  in  the  dark ;  though  it  has  been  said  that  one 
of  the  pentarchies  above  mentioned,  with  a  magis- 
trate at  its  head,  formed  a  board  for  its  manage- 
ment. 

Naval  and  Military  Forces. — To  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,  the  chief  source  of  her 
prosperity,  and  to  protect  her  commercial  marine, 
as  well  as  to  extend  her  conquests  and  preserve 
them,  rendered  the  formation  and  support  of  vast 
fleets  and  armies  indispensable.    The  ordinar>' 
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number  of  ships  or  galleys  of  war  possessed  by 
Carthage,  at  the  peri^  immediately  preceding  the 
Punic  wars,  was  Rom  160  to  200.  It  was  increased 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  when  their  naval  power 
appears  to  have  attained  its  highest  mtch :  and  in 
the  fatal  naval  engagement  by  which  Kome  opened 
its  way  to  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  consisted 
of  860  galleys  with  (but  this  is  no  doubt  exsj 


rated)  160,000  men,  exclusive  of  transports.  Their 
war-ehips  were  manned  partly  by  fighting  men 
and  partlv  by  rowers;  the  latter  of  whom  consis- 
ted entirely  of  slaves  bought  b^  the  state  for  this 
particular  purpose,  and  amounting,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  to  60,000.  But,  though  the  genius  and 
position  of  Carthage  naturallv  led  the  citiaens  to 
regard  the  navy  as  their  main  bulwark,  the  wars 
of  conquest  in  which  the  republic  was  perpetually 
engaged,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  forei^  pos^ 
sessions,  obliged  it  to  keep  large  armies  opntmually 
in  the  field.  These  were  composed  almost  entirely 
of  mercenaries,  collected  from  everjr  part  of  the 
world,  and  exhibiting  every  diversity  of  blood, 
complexion,  tongue,  ^ub,  and  weapon.  '  Exerci- 
ius  murtut  ex  coOuxrione  omnniin  gentium  ^bua  non 
leXf  nan  mot,  non  lingua  communit ;  aUug  hahittta, 
alia  vetHa,  alia  ttrma,  alii  rihUj  alia  wacra,*  (l^yy^ 
28.  12.)  Hordes  of  half-naked  Gauls  stood  side 
by  side  with  bands  of  white-robed  Iberians ;  wild 
Xigurians  were  anayed  with  for-txavelled  Naza^ 
mones  and  Lotophagi;  Carthaginians -and  Phceni- 
cian  Africans  form«i  the  centre  or  main  army; 
Balearic  slingers  formed  tlie  advanced  guard ;  and 
lines  of  colossal  elephants,  with  their  Ethiopian 
drivers,  preceded  their  march  like  a  front  of  move- 
able fortresses;  but  the  main  strength  of  their 
army  consisted  in  its  light  cavahry,  which  wAb 
provided  in  abundance  by  the  nomadic  tribes 
which  flanked  their  dominions.  AH  these  tribes, 
including  the  Massyles  and  the  Maurisii,  the  Nu- 
midians,  the  nomadic  races  of  the  8yrtes,  the 
Nazamones  and  Lotophagi,  were  acccustomed  to 
serve  in  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  receive  their 
pay.  The  hea\'y  cavalry  were  formed  from  Car- 
thaginian, Libyan,  Spanish,  and  in  later  times 
Gi^c,  levies.  In  cases  of  emeiv^cy  the  Cartha- 
ginians could  raise  ail  army  of  40,000  flnom  the 
citizens  alone,  besides  the  battalion  called  *the 
sacred  legion,' which  consisted  entirely  of  the  ilite 
of  the  Carthaginian  nobles,  and  amounted,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  to  2,600  men. 

Language,  Literature,  and  Religion. — The  de- 
struction of  the  Carthaginian  records,  which  would 
othemnse  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light,  not  only 
on  the  history  of  Cartha^  but  on  that  of  the 
numerous  nations  with  which  she  came  in  contact, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  losses 
the  civilised  world  has  sustained.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
been  usual  to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  wholly 
immersed  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  thence  to 
infer  that  their  attainments  in  literature  and  the 
arts  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  But 
there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
for  this  opinion.  So  far  from  commercial  pursuits 
being  unfavourable  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
their  eflfect  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse, 
llie  experience  of  Athens  and  Corinth  in  antiquity, 
of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
England  in  modem  times,  is  conclusive  as  to  their 
humanising  influence.  Had  the  literature  of  the 
Carthaginians  survived  the  wreck  of  their  empire, 
w^e  believe  ic  would  have  been  found  to  be  at  least 
as  valuable  intrinsically  as  that  of  Rome,  and  less 
exoUc.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they  began 
their  career  under  the  moat  favourable  circum- 
stances, llieir  descent  from  the  Tyrians,  con- 
fessedlv  one  of  the  most  civilised  naticms  of 
antiquity,  gave  tfiem,  as  it  were,  an  almost  intuitive 


knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  nsdvl  and  < 
mental  arts  and  sciences,  and  placed  at  once  within 
their  reach  all  those  means  and  oontzivanoea  whick 
both  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  commercial  un- 
dertakings, and  extend  the  boundaries  of  dvfli- 
sation.  Surely  then  it  mav  be  reasonably  infened, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  monuments  of  genina, 
that  the  rich  legacy  of  their  anoeston,  increased 
as  it  must  have  been  by  the  interooone  they  car- 
ried on  for  teven  centuries  with  the  most  renowned 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  researches  and 
inquiries  which  their  wealth  afforded  the  means  of 
prosecuting,  must  have  produced,  in  the  end,  a 
vast  accumulation  of  science  and  liteimtiire.  Bat, 
like  the  city  itself  nothing  remains  of  idl  ♦lii»i 
The  only  traces  of  the  language  of  Caztfaaoe  ait 
to  be  found  in  a  comedy  of  PUwtns,  from  which  it 
is  clear  that,  like  the  Phosnician,  it  formed  a  branch 
of  the  original  Asiatic  languages,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  and  Ghaldaie, 
with  a  sli^t  admixture  of  purely  Libyan  idioms 
and  phrsseology.  The  voyage  of  Uanno,  and  a 
few  other  fragments,  are  known  to  ua  only  through 
the  medium  of  translations. 

Like  all  colonies,  they  broqght  with  them  tiie 
relii^on  of  their  fathers;  but  Sie  authentic  infiw- 
mation  respecting  it  is  veiy  limited  indeed;  and 
the  learned,  disquisitions  of  Bochart,  Yoasius,  and 
Munter,  on  this  subject,  have  little  other  founda- 
tion than  the  in^uiiy  of  their  authors.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  like  the  religion  of  most  other  Aaa- 
tic  nations,  it  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  warship 
of  the  supposed  intelligences  of  the  celestial  lumi- 
naries, and  those  of  the  elementa.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Melcarthus  or  Baal,  the  Chronos  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Saturn  of  the  Romans,  and  probably, 
from  the  sanguinary  rites  offered  to  him,  the  Mo- 
loch of  Scripture,  and  Ashtaroth  or  Aalarte,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  their  Hera  or  Juno.  The  Canhaginians  en- 
deavoured, in  periods  of  extreme  public  calamity, 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  offended  deities  by 
offering  up  some  of  the  noblest  children  of  the 
sUte  in  sacrifice  to  Saturn;  but  in  lessnigent 
circumstances  children  of  the  slaves  were  the 
usual  victims,  and  even  their  immolation  was  of 
rare  occurrence.  It  does  credit  to  Gelon,  tyrant  or 
king  of  Syracuse,  that  having  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginians in  a  great  battle  (anno  480  b.  c),  he 
made  it  a  condition  of  the  peace  which  he  granted 
to  them,  that  they  should  abolish  these  aacrifices^ 
But  we  are  not  to  iudge  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
Carthaeinians  by  these  horrid  rites,  dbtinct  traces 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  religious  worship  of 
most  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  those  deplorable  exhibitions  of 
superstition  and  fimatidsm  which  have,  under 
other  circumstances,  lighted  the  ovlot  da  fe  of 
Madrid,  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  Of  the  other 
Phoenician  deities  worshipped  at  Carthage  little 
can  be  collected.  We  know,  however,  that  they 
were  by  no  means  bitted  in  their  attachment  to 
their  Phoenician  deities :  but  as  their  interoourse 
with  other  nations  extended,  frequently  intrwfawed 
the  worship  of  foreign  gods. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  again  observe,  that  the 
Roman  writers,  who,  while  they  admit  the  skill, 
address,  and  industry  of  the  Carthaginians,  have 
depreciated  all  their  moral  qualities,  are  authorities 
on  which*no  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  lepgtb- 
ened  prosperity  and  great  power  of  Carthage  are, 
in  fact,  a  sufficient  refutation  of  their  cahimniea. 
'A<ec  toMkum  Carthago  habuiuei  apum  aexrmlm 
feri  anno$f  twe  conailiiM  et  diaeiMtd,^  is  the  un- 
willing admission  of  Cicero.  The  Komana,  it  should 
be  remembered,  despised  that  oommeroe  and  in- 
dustry of  which  their  rivals  were  the  successful 
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cultivaton,  holding  them  to  be  employments  xm- 
worthy  of  freemen,  and  fit  only  for  slaves  and  the 
ver^  oregs  of  the  populace :  and  in  extenuation  of 
their  misrepresentationH  and  anti-Punic  prejudices, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  they  knew  only  the  worst 
part  of  Carthage,  that  is,  her  seamen  and  soldiers. 
These,  as  already  seen,  consisted  of  slaves  and 
Tpcmits  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  allured  to  her 
standards  by  the  prospect  of  pay  and  plunder,  and 
held  together  only  by  a  severe  system  of  discipline. 
The  fact  of  their  performing  so  manv  great  actions 
with  such  materials  sets  the  abilities  of  the  Car- 
thaginian admirals  and  generals  in  a  veiystriking 
Ct  of  view.  The  campaigns  of  Hannibal,  even 
his  troops  consisted  wholly  of  native  citizens, 
and  each  had  felt  that  the  fate  of  his  country  de- 
pended on  his  exertions,  would  have  placed  him 
on  a  level  with  the  most  renowned  generals  of  his 
age.  But  when  we  take  into  account  the  quality 
of  his  troops,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with  in  a  foreign  country,  depending  mainly  on 
his  own  resources,  and  thwaned  by  fkotion  and 
jealou^  at  home,  his  achievements  appear  almost 
miraciuous,  and  place  fahn  above  all  the  com- 
manders of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  also  of  modem 
times. 

The  last  struggle  of  Carthage  was  not  unworthy 
of  her  ancient  reputation,  and  of  the  great  men 
she  had  produced.  The  conduct  of  the  Romans 
on  this  occasion  was  most  treacherous  ahd  base. 
They  now  practised  that  bad  £uth  {Pwmea  Jides) 
and 'contempt  of  engagements,  of  which  they  had 
gratuitously  accused  the  Carthaginians,  to  an  ex- 
tent and  with  a  shamelessness  of  wh^ch  history 
has  happily  but  few  examples.  But  though  b^ 
trayed  on  all  hands,  deceived,  without  allies, 
and  all  but  defenceless,  Carthage  made  a  brave 
defence ;  and  all  that  she  had  that  was  brave  and 
really  illustrious  fell  with  her  fall 

The  Romans  having  glutted  their  vengeance 
and  quieted  their  fears  by  the  total  destruction  of 
Carthage  (b.  c.  146),  it  remained  for  a  while  in 
ruina.  But  about  80  y^an  after  its  fall,  Cains 
Gracchus,  by  order  of  the  senate,  carried  a  colony 
to  Carthage,  the  first  that  was  founded  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy.  Julius  Ciesar,  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  settled  in  it  some  of  his  troops  and  a 
number  of  colonists  collected  from  the  adjoining 
country.  During  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
era  it  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Afinca.  It 
fell  tinder  the  dominion  of  the  vandals  a.  d.  419 ; 
and  under  that  of  the  Saracens  in  1698.  Under 
the  latter  its  destruction  was  again  effected ;  and 
so  completely  that  it  is  now  prapriis  non  agnot- 
cenda  ndnia, 

CARTHAGENA,  or  CARTAGENA  (an.  Car- 
Utoffo  ybva)y  a  fortified  city  and  celebrated  sea- 
port of  Spain,  prov.  Mnrcia,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
17  m.  W.  Cape  Palos,  and  32  m.  SSE.  Murcia, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
27,106  in  1857.  The  town  occupies  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  and  a  small  plain  extending  to  the  har- 
bour. It  has  several  good  streets  and  houses, 
with  numerous  churches,  convents,  an  arsenal  and 
perk  of  artillerv,  and  a  roval  hospital  of  great 
extent.  The  W.  division  of  the  city  is  occupied 
by  the  naval  arsenal,  with  docks  for  building  men- 
of-war,  and  a  fine  rectangular  basin,  in  which  the 
ships  are  moored  during  the  time  they  are  being 
ringed.  Adjoining  to  me  arsenal  is  the  bagnef  or 
prison  for  lodging  criminals  employed  on  the  public 
works.  It  has  abo  a  foundling  hospital,  a  school 
of  mathematics  and  navigation,  an  observatory, 
theatre,  and  circus.  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar basin,  opening  to  the  S.,  and  having  the  city 
at  iti}  N.  extremity.    It  has  deep  water  through- 
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out;  is  protected  from  every  wind  by  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  and  by  an  islet  at  its  entrance; 
and  is,  as  well  as  the  city,  strongly  fortified.  The 
excellence  of  the  harbour  gave  rise  to  the  com- 
mon saying  among  the  Memterranean  sailors,  t2iat 
there  are  out  three  good  ports— 'the  months  of 
June  and  July,  and  the  harbour  of  Carthagena. 
This  has  always  been  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the 
Spanish  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  huge 
sums  have  been  expended  on  its  naval  esteblish- 
ments ;  but  these  ore  now  in  a  state  of  decay ; 
many  houses  in  the  city  are  also  unoccupied ;  and 
it  has  an  impoverished,  deserted  appeanmce.  The 
pop.  is  stated  by  Mr.  Townsend  to  have  amounted, 
m  1787,  to  60,000;  wheieaa,  according  to  the 
census  of  1857,  given  above,  it  is  now  under  half 
that  amount.  Cables  and  cordage  of  the  esparto 
rush,  and  canvass,  used  to  be  laigely  manufac- 
tured here,  and  huge  quantities  of  barilla,  with 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  were  formerly  exported.  Its 
trade,  however,  has  declined  quite  as  much  as  ite 
naval  establishments.  A  valuable  fishery  ia  car- 
ried on  in  the  port  and  the  ac^oining  sea. 

The  dty  was  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  poa- 
sessions  on  the  £.  coast  of  Spain.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  anno  208  B.C.,  at  which  period  it 
is  said  by  Livy^  to  have  been,  next  to  Rome,  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world.  Its  importance 
in  modem  times  dates  from  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

CARITPANO,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  very  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Cariaco ;  prov.  Cumana.  Pop.  8,600  in  1860. 
It  has  some  trade,  espedally  in  horses  and  mules. 

CASALE,  an  iiiL  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Ales- 
sandria, cap.  dist.  of  the  samename,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  Po,  37  m.  E.  by  N.  Turin,  on  the  railway 
fipom  Turin  to  MiUm.  Pop.  26,468  in  1862.  The 
place  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  but  its  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  puolic  walks,  and  it  is  at  present 
defended  onl^  by  an  old  castle,  once  the  residence 
of  the  marouisses  of  Montfistrat  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, several  churches  with  fine  paintings,  nume- 
rous palaces,  and  handsome  pnvate  residences, 
several  convents,  hospitaJs,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, a  college,  public  library,  theatre,  com. 
magazme,  and  many  silk  fiUtures.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  provincial  governor,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  prov.  court  of  justice,  'it 
originated  in  the  4th  century. 

CASAL-MAGGIORE,  a  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  prov.  Cremona,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Po,  22  m. 
SE.  by  E.  Cremona,  and  21  m.  SW.  Mantua. 
Pop,  16,122  in  1862.  The  town  has  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  earthenware,  and  cream  of  tartar ; 
with  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  numerous  mills. 
It  contains  a  superior  and  other  schools,  an  hos- 
pital, orphan  asylum,  almshouse,  monte-di-pieta^ 
and  other  charitable  establishments,  and  a  theatre. 
Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  exittted  in  the  6th 
century.  It  is  very  liable  to  suffer  from  inunda- 
tions of  the  Po,  by  one  of  which,  in  1705,  it  was 
laid  under  water. 

CASAL-NOYO,  the  name  of  several  small 
towns  in  Southern  Italy.  The  laigest  of  these 
towns  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Naples,  and 
had  a  ^p.  of  8,816  in  1862.  This  town,  in  com- 
mon with  most  others  in  the  same  district,  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  earth- 
quake of  1778 ;  and  to  ^ud  against  the  effects 
of  a  similar  catastrophe  m  future,  the  houses  are 
now  all  low,  and  of  wood. 

CASERTA,  a  town  of  Southem  Italy,  cap.  of 
prov.  of  the  same  name,  in  an  agreeable  plain,  16 
m.  NNE.  Naples,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to 
Naples.    Pop.  30,311  in  1862.    The  town  is  ir- 
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re^larly  built,  but  has  several  churches,  a  con- 
vent of  noble  ladies,  a  monte  di  pieta,  an  hospital, 
a  military  school,  and  superb  barracks.  But  the 
pride  of  Caserta  consists  in  its  royal  palace,  begun 
in  1724,  from  the  design  of  the  architect  Vauvi- 
telli.  It  is  of  vast  extent;  the  two  principal 
fronts  being  each  787  ft  in  len^h,  and  containing 
live  stories  of  thirty-seven  wmdows  each.  The 
portico,  which  divides  the  internal  space  into  four 
courts,  is  truly  magnificent,  as  is  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  apartments.  The  vast  dimenfdons 
of  the  latter ;  the  bold  span  of  their  ceilings ;  the 
excellence  and  beauty  of  the  materials  employed 
in  building;  and  the  strength  of  the  masonry, 
claim  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  The  park 
is  of  vast  extent,  as  are  the  gardens,  supplied 
with  water,  brought  from  a  great  distance  by  a 
noble  aqueduct.  A  silk  manufacture  has  been 
established  in  buildings  attached  to  the  palace, 
which  produces  very  rich  and  fine  stuffs. 

CASH  All,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak,  in  a 
stony  plain,  ill  supplied  with  water,  95  m.  N.  by 
W.  Ispahan;  Ut.  83°  55'  N.,  long.  61°  17'  E. 
Estimated  pop.  80,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  towns  in  Persia,  and  is  indebted  for  its 
prosperity,  to  its  extensive  manufactures  of  silk, 
carpets,  and  copper  wares.  The  king  has  a  hunt« 
ing-seat  and  garden  about  8  m.  from  the  town,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

CASHEL,  an  inl.  city  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  co.  Tipperary,  86  m.  SW.  Dublin, 
and  95:^  bv  Great  Southern  and  Western  railwav. 
Pop.  5,974  in  1821,  and  5,458  in  1861.  The  city 
formerly  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster, 
and  in  1142  was  made  an  archbishopric.  But  by 
the  act  for  reducing  the  number  of  bishoprics  in 
Ireland,  Cashel,  on  the  demise  of  the  late  prelate, 
ceased  to  be  an  archbishopric,  and  was  united  with 
the  bishopric  of  Waterfoni.  The  town  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  main 
street,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  the  houses  are 
mean,  and  exhibit  ever}^  appearance  of  poverty. 
Its  supply  of  water  is  very  scanty.  The  cathe- 
dral and  the  R.  Cath.  chapel  are  modem  and 
spacious  e<Hfices.  Here  is  also  a  convent  of  nuns 
and  a  Methodist  meeting-house.  The  archbishop's 
palace,  a  laige  and  well-built  mansion,  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  small  library,  and  is  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  pleasure-ground.  There  is  also  an 
idnrmary,  market  and  court  houses,  a  well-ar- 
ranged bridewell,  and  infantry  barracks.  The 
place  contains  many  verv  interesting  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. On  the  rock  of  Cashel,  which  rises  pre- 
cipitously over  the  city,  are  the  ruins  of  Cormac 
M'Culinan's  chapel,  bfkilt  in  the  9th  century,  and 
presenting  a  fine  specimen  of  ancient  Saxon  archi- 
tecture ;  also  the  ancient  cathedral,  in  the  pointed 
Gothic  style,  the  castle,  and  a  pillar  tower,  all 
within  an  enclosed  area,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  surrounding  fertile  district 
lliere  are  some  other  monastic  ruins  in  the  city 
and  its  vicinity.  The  corporation,  under  a  charter 
of  Charles  I.,  m  1639,  consists  of  a  mayor,  seven- 
teen aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  It  returned  two  mem.  to 
tlie  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  sends  one  mem.  to  the  im- 
perial H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  mayor, 
bailifls,  aldermen,  and  six  freemen.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  present  parii.  bor.  extend  over  3,974 
acres.  Registered  electors  147  in  1865.  The  cor- 
poration estates  comprise  3,278  acres.  There  are 
no  manufactures  of  any  consequence.  Markets  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  fairs  on  26th  March, 
7th  August,  and  the  third  Tuesday  in  every 
month. 

CASHGAR,  or  K ASCHGHiVR,  a  considerable 
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city  of  Chinese  Turkestan  or  Tartary,  of  which  it 
was  formerly  the  capital,  and  the  farthest  W. 
place  of  note  in  the  Chinese  empire;  on  the  W. 
side  of  a  mountain,  in  which  several  streams  have 
their  sources,  on  one  of  which  the  city  is  placed; 
140  m.  NW.  Yarkund,  and  2,250  m.  W.  bv  S. 
Pekin ;  lat  39°  28'  N.,  long.  730  55'  E.  Poix'said 
to  be  about  16,000,  exclusive  of  a  gairision  of 
8,000  Chinese  troops.  It  is  surrounded  bv  a  wall 
of  earth,  entered  bv  four  gates,  and  is  divided  into 
two  porrions — the  Mohammedan  and  Chinese  city. 
The  Chinese  governor  and  troops  occupy  a  citadel 
Cashgar  was  much  more  flourishing  and  populons 
before  a  rebellion  which  broke  out  here  in  18^6. 
(Bumes's  Bokhara,  iii.  192.)  Most  of  the  inhabu 
are  Mohammedans,  and  speak  a  dialect  probably 
of  Turkish  origin ;  but  there  are  some  Nestoriami 
(Ritter.)  The  upper  classes  are  opulent,  luxn- 
rious,  and  extravagant ;  the  artisans  ingenious  in 
working  gold  and  jasper,  in  dyeing,  and  in  pnv- 
ducing  cotton  manufacturea.  I'here  is  a  weekly 
market,  especially  celebrated  for  horses.  Cashgar 
has  a  laige  trade  with  Bokhara,  to  which  it  senda 
a  great  deal  of  inferior  tea.  porcelain,  Chinese 
silks,  raw  silk,  rhubarb,  &c.,  and  from  which  it 
receives  Russian  and  other  merchandise,  including 
woollen  cloths,  coral,  pearls,  cochineal,  doth  of 
gold,  velvets,  gold  and  silver  wire,  ploughshares, 
mirrors,  needles,  Russian  nankeen,  drc.  The 
whole  of  this  trade  amounted  before  the  rebeUioii 
to  700  or  800  camel  loads  yearly.  The  intercourse 
with  Kokan  is  conducted  by  means  of  horses;  bat 
it  is  very  small,  owin|^  to  Kostile  feelings  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  mhab.  of  that  khanat  The 
trade  with  the  country  to  the  XE.  and  the  Russian 
town  of  Semii)olatinsk  is  brisk,  as  well  as  that 
with  Yarkund.  Cashgar  was  a  celebrated  com- 
mercial city  before  the  Christian  era.  Under  the 
names  of  Sule,  Chaje,  ^c,  it  is  spoken  of  by 
Ptolemy,  Ebn  Haukal,  and  many  subsequent 
authors.  Its  territory'  is  extensive,  well  watered, 
fertile  in  com,  rich  'fruits,  the  vine,  cotton,  flax, 
and  hemp,  and  contains  numerous  considenble 
towns.  Under  several  dv^iasties  it  formed  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  llie  Chinese  possessed  them- 
selves of  it  about  eighty  years  since.  (Ritter, 
Asien  Erdkunde,  vii  422,^490;  Klapioth,  Me- 
moires;  Calcutta  Journal,  iv.  655;  Burnes;  £1- 
phinstone.) 

CASHMERE  (an.  Cagpiru),  a  prov.  of  N.  Hin- 
dostan,  dom.  of  the  maharalah  of  the  Punjaub; 
consisting  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jhylnm, 
chieflv  between  lat.  330  30'  aoid  34©  30'  N.,  and 
lon^.*75o  and  76©  E.,  ha\Tng  NE.  the  central 
cham  of  the  Himalaya  or  Hindoo  Koosh,  which 
separates  it  from  Thibet,  and  on  all  other  sides 
secondary  ranges  belonging  to  that  chain,  by 
which  it  IS  divided  frx>m  the  restof  Runjeet  Singh% 
territories.  Shape,  somewhat  oval;  length,  WNW. 
to  ESE.,  about  80  m. ;  breadth  of  its  central  plain, 
varying  to  30  m.,  or,  fr\)m  smnmit  to  summit  ^ 
the  opposite  mountain  chains,  50  to  60  m.  Popb 
estimated  in  1832  at  800,000,  but  reduced  by  war, 
famine,  and  disease  to  less  than  400,000  in  It^. 
In  1828,  an  earthouake  destroyed  12,000  people; 
and,  in  two  months  after,  cholera  followed,  by 
which  100,000  perished  in  the  course  of  forty  dsTi^ 
The  Himalaya  has  here  an  elevation  oif  froa 
18,000  to  19,000  ft. ;  the  Pir  Panjahl,  belongiiw 
to  the  opposite  chain,  is  15,000  ft.  above  the  leru 
of  the  sea.  There  are  tw^elve  passes  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  viz.  eight  to  the  Pun- 
jab, one  to  the  W.,  and  three  to  Thibet:  sohe  of 
these  are  open  the  whole  year,  and  two  are  13,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Cashmere  is  copiously  watcfed; 
a  great  number  of  rivulets  and  mountain  torrentsi 
from  either  side  unite  in  the  central  valley  tofoni 
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the  Jhylum,  which  intersects  it  in  nearly  its  whole 
leufi^h :  many  lakes  are  spread  over  its  surface, 
the  largest  of  which  is  nearly  13  m.  across.  Gra- 
nite, schist,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  slate,  are  the 
predominant  primitive  rocks;  some  fossU  shells 
have  been  found  in  the  limestone;  good  iron  is 
met  with  in  the  mountains,  and  copper  and  lead 
are  said  to  exist  in  Cashmere :  the  upper  soil  of 
the  central  plain  is  a  rich  clay.  In  some  places 
inflammable  gas,  which  spontaneonsly  ignites, 
escapes  from  the  ground ;  and  these  being  reck- 
oned peculiarly  holy,  temples  are  built  over  them. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  the  rice-grounds 
in  hot  weather,  and  appears  to  have  become  milder 
within  a  few  years,  since  there  are  now  usuaUy 
but  two  or  three  yards'  depth  of  snow  in  places 
where  the  depth  was  formerly  ten  yards.  Towards 
the  end  of  July  the  thermometer  stands  at  95°  F. : 
the  periodical  rains  fall  only  in  light  showers,  but 
the  soil  never  suffers  from  drought.  The  chinar 
{Plantanua  orientalis)  grows  to  a  great  size;  tir 
and  deodar  forests,  walnut-trees,  and  much  jungle, 
abound  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley ;  the  N.  de- 
clivities are  comparatively  bare  of  trees,  but  are 
plentifully  covered  with  grass.  European  plants 
m  a  wild  state  are  common,  and  fruit-trees  nume- 
rous, but  neither  palm,  mango,  nor  orange-trees 
are  found :  roses,  irides,  lotus-flowers,  and  others 
are  met  with  in  profusion.  The  elk,  and  bears  of 
laige  size,  the  musk  deer,  no  hares,  but  plenty  of 
other  game,  various  kinds  of  serpents,  six  or  seven 
kinds  of  fish,  and  a  great  variety  of  insects,  are 
natives  of  this  region.  '  Nature  has  done  much 
for  Cashmere — art  more ; '  the  whole  vaDey  is  like 
a  nobleman's  park;  the  villages,  which  are  pleasant 
looking,  being  surrounded  with  immense  plane, 
poplar,  and  fruit-trees,  and  having  between  them 
one  sheet  of  cultivation, '  through  which  the  noble 
river  winds  itself  in  elegant  sweeps.'  Different 
kinds  of  rice  are  grovm,  but  they  do  not  arrive  at 
any  perfection ;  wheat,  barley,  and  the  other  dry 
grains,  are  more  cultivated,  and  are  said  to  yield 
a  large  return;  safilron  of  excellent  quality  is 
planted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  some  of  it 
sent  even  to  Yarkund.  In  the  gardens  many 
kitchen  herbs  of  cold  countries  are  grown ;  turnips 
are  the  only  produce  yielding  two  crops  a  year; 
the  apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  nuts,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  vmes  are  raised.  The  wine  of  Cashmere 
resembles  Madein,  and  acquires  with  age  a  su- 
perior quality ;  a  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  grape, 
which  IS  used  freely  by  all  classes.  The  farm  im- 
plenoents  in  use  are  very  inferior ;  the  harrow  Is 
unknown,  and  the  clods  are  broken  with  a  kind 
of  mallet.  Neither  indigo  nor  opium  is  cultivated ; 
the  poppy  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which 
'  are  used*  as  food ;  eight-tenths  of  the  people  eat 
rap(M)il,  linseed,  or  s^amum,  instead  of  ghee  or 
butter.  Sheep,  which  are  numerous,  are  used  to 
carry  bunlcns;  the  other  domestic  animals  are 
horses,  small,  but  hardy  and  sure-footed;  and 
cows,  which,  though  ill-shaped,  jHeld  excellent 
butter  and  plenty  of  milk :  bees  are  kept  on  every 
farm.  The  principal  commercial  wealth  of  Cash- 
mere is  derived  from  its  shawl  manufacture,  which 
branch  of  industry  is  thought  to  have  originated 
in  this  valley.  The  Cashmere  shawls  are  the  very 
best  that aremade,  possessing  uneqiuiUed  fineness, 
delicac>',  and  warmth ;  tliey  are  formed  of  the 
inner  hair  of  a  variety  of  goat  {Ccmra  hirctu) 
reared  on  the  cold,  dry,  table-land  of  Thibet,  from 
14,000  to  16,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
which  degenerates  in  any  country  at  a  lower  ele- 
vation. The  great  mart  for  the  shawl  wool  is 
Kilghet,  about  twenty  days*  journey  NE.  Cash- 
mere, whither  it  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  moun- 
tain sheep :  its  colour  varies  from  wliite  to  ashy 


grey :  about  2  lbs.  are  obtained  ftom  a  single  goat 
yearly.  At  Kilghet  the  best  wool  fetches  about 
1  rupee  per  lb.  In  Cashmere,  after  the  do¥m  has 
been  carefully  separated  from  the  hairs,  it  is  re- 
peatedly washed  with  rice-starch,  lliis  process  is 
reckoned  important;  and  it  is  to  the  quality  of 
the  water  or  their  valley  that  the  Cashmenans 
attribute  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  fineness  of 
the  fabrics  produced  there ;  the  thread  is  always 
dyed  in  rice-water.  Afler  the  shawls  are  woven, 
they  are  softened  at  a  particular  spot  near  the 
capital,  where  most  of  them  are  washed  with  kritz, 
the  root  of  a  parasitical  plant :  soap  is  used  for 
white  shawls  only;  the  border  is  attached  last. 
The  manufacture  of  a  large  and  rich  pair  of  shawls, 
worth  260A,  will  occupy  fifteen  men  for  eight 
months.  The  value  of  Cashmere  shawls  sold  at 
the  annual  auction  in  London  is  reported  to  have 
risen  from  103,000^  in  1850  to  264,586/.  in  1860. 
(Published  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  shawl 
merchants,  held  at  Amritsur,  24th  August,  1861.) 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  shawls  manufactured 
in  Cashmere  is  steadily  declining.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Moguls  there  is  said  to  have  been  40,000 
shawl  looms ;  in  the  time  of  the  Afghan  dvnasty, 
when  Forster  visited  Cashmere,  this  number  had 
been  reduced  to  16,000;  in  1860,  there  were  no 
more  than  3,000  looms,  and  two  or  three  men  em- 
ployed at  each.  The  manufacture  has  not,  how- 
ever, degenerated  in  excellence.  Runjeet  Singh 
took  a  number  of  shawls  in  part  payment  of  his 
revenue  from  this  province ;  the  amount  of  which 
varies  considerabW,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
the  maharajah.  Little  silk  is  woven;  the  chief 
manufactures,  next  to  shawls,  are  writing  paper, 
lackered  ware,  cutlery,  and  sugar,  formerly  m  mucli 
greater  quantities  than  at  present. 

Cashmere  b  divided  into  36  peigunnahs,  and 
contains  10  towns  and  2,200  villages;  the  chief 
towns  are  Cashmere,  the  capital ;  Chupinian,  3,000 
inhab.;  Islamabad  and  Pampur,  2,00U  inhab.  each. 
Famine,  cholera,  and  emigration  have  greatly 
thinned  the  population,  and  rendered  many  of  the 
villages  desert.  There  are  here  about  25,000  Brah- 
mins, who  are  the  only  Hindoos ;  they  are  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  natives,  being 
descended  from  a  body  of  colonists  fjrom  the  Dec- 
can.  The  Cashmerians  are  a  stout,  well-formed 
people,  of  Hindoo  stock,  although  Mohammedans. 
Their  complexions  are  what  would  in  France  be 
termed  brunette ;  the  women  are  handsome,  pro- 
lific, and  much  sought  after  by  the  Mo^ul  nobUity 
of  Delhi  The  people  are  brave,  active,  industrious, 
lively,  and  fond  or  music,  literature,  and  art;  but 
said  to  be  avaricious,  cunning,  and  proverbially 
false.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Sanscrit,  but 
their  songs  are  m  Persian.  Independent  of  its 
celebrity  for  romantic  beauty.  Cashmere  has  been 
always  regarded  as  a  holy  land  thoughout  India, 
and  as  such  has  been  continually  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims.  The  source  of  almost  every  brook  is 
adorned  with  some  Hindoo  monument ;  but  nearly 
all  the  remaining  temples  appear  to  be  of  Buddhi'c 
origin,  and  by  their  peculiar  shape  remind  the  tra- 
veller of  those  of  EUora.  Koran-Pandah,  near 
Islamabad,  formerly  built  of  black  marble,  is  one 
of  the  finest  ruins  in  India.  Abul  Fazel  enume- 
rates 150  Hindoo  kings  who  reigned  in  Cashmere 
previously  to  the  year  742  of  the  Hegira,  subsc- 
quentl}r  to  which  the  M9hamme(ians  and  Tartars 
successively  had  possession  of  it.  In  1586  it  was 
conquered  by  Acbar,  and  Ahmed  Shah  afterwards 
amiexed  it  to  CaubuL  In  1809  the  governor 
asserted  his  independence:  since  1819  Cashmere 
has  belonged  to  Kunieet  Singh.  (Elphinstoue's 
Caubul,  iu  237-242 ;  Mr.  Davies's  Report  on  the 
Trade  of  Central  Asia,  1864.) 
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Cashmbbe,  or  Serinaoub,  the  oai».  of  the 
above  prov.,  on  the  Jhylum,  6,800  ft,  above  the 
sea  i  Ut  Sao  23'  N.,  long.  740  47'  E.  Estimated 
pop.  55,000.  The  town  extends  for  about  3  m. 
on  either  side  the  river,  over  which  there  are  four 
or  five  wooden  bridges :  in  some  parts  the  city  is 
2  m.  in  width;  streets  narrow  and  exceedingly 
filthy;  houses  sometimes  three  and  four  stories 
high,  the  better  sort  having  fire-places  and  chim- 
neys, with  sloping  roofs  m  wooden  frame-work, 
over  which  there  is  a  layer  of  earth,  which  is  found 
vexy  warm  during  winter,  and  in  summer  is  co- 
vered with  flowers.  Except  a  fortress  at  its  SE. 
quarter,  formerly  the  residence  of  its  governor. 
Cashmere  contains  no  building  worthy  of  remark. 
Covered  floating  baths  are  ranged  along  the  bank 
of  the  liver ;  on  the  latter  many  different  kinds  of 
flatrbottomed  boats  are  continually  plying,  hdng- 
ingrice  to  the  city. 

The  lake  of  Dal  or  Cashmere  stretches  KJL  the 
city  in  an  oval  circuit  of  5  or  6  m.,  and  joins  the 
Jhylum  by  a  narrow  chauneL  It  has  been  much 
celebrated  for  its  beauties,  and  contains  many 
small  islands,  one  of  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  plane-trees  which  cover  it,  besides  manv  float- 
ing gardens,  in  which  water-melons  and  other 
fruits  are  cultivated :  its  banks  are  adorned  with 
the  blue  lotus  and  other  floweia  in  laige  number. 


CASFE 

In  the  plain  near  the  lake  one  ci  the  Delhi 
emperors,  probably  Shah  Jehan,  constructed  i 
spacious  garden. 

CASOLI,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  mov.  Chieti, 
cap.  cant.,  on  a  mountain,  12  m.  SW.  Lanciano. 
Pop.  6,215  in  1862.  It  has  several  churches,  and 
two  normal  schools. 

CASORIA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  wot. 
Naples,  cap.  distr.,  8  m.  NNE.  Naples.  Pop.  8,990 
in  1862.  It  has  four  fine  churches ;  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Ajmge  (TvutmetioHj  and  the  birthplace  of 
Pietro  Martino,  the  celebrated  painter. 

CASPE,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Arsgon,  in  the 
angle  between  and  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Guadaloupe  with  the  Ebro ;  58  m.  SE.  Saragoesa. 
Pop.  9,410  in  1857.  The  town  has  a  castle,  a  par. 
church,  five  convents,  and  four  hospitals;  with 
manufrustures  of  coarse  hats,  soap,  brandy,  .and 
cloth.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  extensive  planta- 
tions of  olives  and  mulberry  trees,  which  yield 
abundance  of  oil  and  silk:  and  pastures  which  feed 
30,000  sheep.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  con^reai 
of  the  Aragonese,  Catalonians,  and  ValenoaDs, 
held  in  it  in  1412,  to  settle  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  after  the  death  of  Don  Martin,  king  of 
Aragon,  without  sons;  when  Ferdinand,  son  of 
John  I.  king  of  Castile,  was  chosen  to  suooeed 
him  on  the  throne. 
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THE  progress  of  soienoe  and  general  knowledge  during  the  twenty-four  years  wliiiih 
have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  has  made  it  impracticable  any  longer  to  render  that  work  a  fit 
representatiTe  of  existing  knowledge,  by  mere  corrections  and  supplements.  It  ImSf 
therefore,  been  considered  adTisable  to  re-write  or  re-edit  it  throughout,  and  thus 
to  make  it  an  entirely  new  work.  It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  Editor  to  associate 
with  himself  writers  of  admitted  competence  in  the  Tarious  subjects  treated  of  in  tbe 
work,  and  the  same  system  has  been  followed  in  the  new  edition  now  in  cour«f  of 
publication.  It  is  beliered  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  \q 
this  new  edition  form  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Editors'  efforts  to  render  t\\\% 
work  a  trustworthy  source  of  information  have  in  no  way  relaxed,  and  that  the  book 
may  therefore  be  consulted  with  confidence  by  all  who  wish  to  make  themsehes 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  each  particular  science,  with  the  details  and  hi-ttory 
of  many,  and  with  the  main  facts  of  toe  multifarious  subjects  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sary, at  the  present  day,  for  all  intelligent  persons  to  have  some  acquaintance. 

The  plan  of  the  fourth  edition  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  former  ones,  bat  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  on  which  the  dictionary  was  originally  plaoued, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  the  name  at  first  designed  for  the  work.  The  intention 
of  the  Editor  was  to  call  it  a  '  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms,'  and  to  limit  its  can- 
tents  to  a  brief  explanation  of  an  exhaustive  list  of  Scientific  words';  but  after  mnture 
consideration  it  was  thought  desirable,  in  carrying  the  design  into  execution,  to  limit 
the  number  of  words  included  in  the  Dictionary,  and  by  extending  the  length  of  par- 
ticular articles  to  make  it  a  readable  book,  rather  than  a  mere  work  of  reference.  In 
the  present  edition  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editors,  while  retaining  the  readable 
character  of  the  work,  to  diminish  the  extreme  length  of  some  of  the  articles,  snd  t4> 
increase  their  number  \  but  the  total  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  New  Edition 
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is  oonsiderably  increaBed.  It  haa  been  found  that,  in  many  branchea  of  Science,  and 
especiiilly  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Botany,  the  omission  - 
of  terms  now  in  common  use,  which  are  requisite  for  studenta  and  collectors,  some- 
what lessened  the  utility  of  the  wdtk.  A  large  number  of  new  articles  have  therefore 
been  added  in  the  prevent  edition,  and  the  whole  has  been  brought,  as  clofely  as 
possible,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  pretended,  and  indeed  it  would  he  im- 
possible, to  include  all  the  terms  employed  in  any  branch  of  science,  but  it  is  belieTed 
that  the  omissions  are  few  and  unimportant,  and  that,  practically,  a  sufficient  number 
are  included  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader  and  the  non-profrssional 
student.  The  progress  of  historical  criticism,  and  of  the  Sciences  of  domparatfre 
Philology  and  Mythology,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  rewrite  the  articles  which 
treated  of  these  subjects,  and  to  add  many  new  ones.  In  assigning  deriTations,  the 
Editors  haTe  sought  chiefly  to  avoid  guess-work ;  but  the  principles  which  have 
guided  them  in  this  part  of  their  tAsk  are  giren  in  detail  in  the  general  preface  to  the 
work. 

A  larger  and  more  legible  type  has  been  adopted  than  that  of  the  previous  editions; 
but  although  the  size  of  the  work  has  been  thereby,  and  by  the  lai^e  accretion  of  new 
matter,  extended  to  three  volumes,  the  price  is  not  increased. 
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